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Wart  Hog 318 
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Wedding  and  Wedlock,  see  Bride 

and  Bridegroom,  Marriage,  and 
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Wedge,  see  Mechanics. 

Wedgwood,  Joeiah 896 
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Weed,Thurlow 826 
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Weems,  Mason  L. 897 

Weeniz,  Jan  Baptist,  the  elder 89T 
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Weigel,  Valentin 898 
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WeiLGnstev 886 

WeUl,  Alexandre 885 

Weimar,atown 886 
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Welnbronner,  Friedrloh 886 
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quU  Wellesley 889 
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Duke  of. 840 

Wells  CO 846 

Well^  Horace 846 

Wells,  William  Charlea 847 

Wellwood,  see  Moncreift 

Wen 847 

Wenceslss,  Sslnt 847 

Wenceslaa,  a  German  emperor....  847 

Wenda 848 

Wensleydale,  James  Parke,  Baron.  848 

Wentletrap 849 

Wcntworthco. 849 

Wentworth,  Charlea  Watson,  see 
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Wentworth,  William 849 

Wentworth,  John 849 

Wentworth,  Benning 849 

Wentworth,  Sir  John 848 
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Wergeland,  Henrlk  Arnold 860 
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Werner,  Abraham  Oottlob 861 

Werner,  Friedrlcb  Ludwig  Zaeba- 

riaa 861 

Weael 861 

Weaor 861 

Wealey,  Samnel  (two) 869 

We8l6y,John 869 

Wesley,  Charles 864 

Wesleyan  University 864 

WeeselJobn 866 

Wcaselinyl,  MIklte,  Baron SC6 

Weaaeling,  Peter 8S6 

Weasenberg,  Ignax  Heinrlch  Karl, 

Baron  von 866 

Weasez 866 
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Weat,GUbort 867 
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West  Indies 867 
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Weatell,  William 860 
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Westohestar,  Pano.,  see  west  Chea- 
ter. 

Weateigaard,  NIela  Lndvlg 860 

Weatem  Anstralia 860 

Western  Empire 861 

Western  Islanda,  see  Hebrides. 

Westerwald i..  866 

Weetmacott,  Sir  Bicbard 866 

Weatmeathco 867 

Weetminster  Abbey,  see  London. 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  867 

Westmoreland  CO.,  Penn. 868 

Westmoreland  CO.,  Ts. 868 

Weatmoreland  ca,  England 868 

Weatmoreland,  Mtldmay  Fane,  9d 

Earl  of. 869 

Weetmoreland,  John,  11th  Earl  of.  860 

Weaton 86* 

WeetpbalU 86> 

Weetphalia,  Ducby  of 868 

Westphalia,  Circle  of. 869 

WestphaUa,  Kingdom  of. 868 

Westphalia,  Province  of. 868 

Westphalia,  Public  Peace  of 869 
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Whatcom  CO S7S 
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Wheatley,  PhlllU 881 
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Wheel 888 
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Whippoorwill 889 
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White,  Bichard  Grant 897 
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White  Ant,  aee  Termites. 
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Vfhe  SSd  letter  and  I7th  consonant  of 
^  the  English  alphabet.  It  was  ancientlj 
called  n  consonant  Though  fonnd  on  the 
most  ancient  Roman  monnments  of  vhich  we 
have  any  knowledge,  and  eren  in  Etrnscan 
and  Samnite  inscriptions,  it  was  unknown,  ao- 
oordnig  to  Tacitns,  to  the  primitive  alphabet 
d  the  l4itins.  The  same  character  was  used 
to  represent  both  U  and  Y,  these  letters  also 
being  frequently  interchanged  (see  TJ) ;  and 
when  the  emperor  Olandios,  as  Saetonios  re- 
lates, wished  to  introdooe  a  separate  sign  for 
the  sound  of  V,  he  made  choice  of  the  inverted 
Jigamma  j.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Etms- 
eans  and  other  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
y  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  ^£olian 
digamma  P,  through  which  it  claims  relation- 
ship with  the  Semitic  coo.  Among  the  He- 
brews, too,  and  probably  also  among  the  Ph<B- 
niciana,  the  corresponding  letter  was  employed 
both  as  consonant  and  vowel.  The  present 
form  of  V  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tmiloH 
(Y),  which  was  sometimes  represented  without 
the  stem  or  vertical  bar. — Beside  «,  this  letter 
is  interchanged  with  b,  /,  and  m.  Tlte  Hebrew 
heth  sometimes  had  a  sound  approaching  that 
of  y,  and  the  Greek  beta  (j9)  is  pronounced  by 
the  modem  Greeks  vita  (veeta).  The  Spanish 
and  Portngnese  B,  too,  is  in  many  oases  piV 
nonnced  like  Y,  and  for  our  sound  of  tiie  former 
letter  thOThave  a  peculiar  character.  (See  B, 
and  F.)  The  change  with  m  is  noticed  chiefly 
in  Welsh,  in  which  tongue  £oman  becomes 
Sofan  (pronounced  Rovan),  while  for  the  Lat. 
onuHi,  riv«r,  the  Welsh  equivalent  is  Jfon. — 
y  as  a  numeral  denotes  6,  or  with  a  dash  over 
it  (v),  600.  On  old  French  ooina  it  dgnifies 
the  mint  of  Troyes. 

VAAQES,  East  and  Wbst,  two  islands  of  the 
Loflfoden  group,  the  first,  pop.  1,000,  in  lat  68° 
86'  N.,  long.  14°  10'  £.,  the  second,  pop.  3,000, 
in  lat  68°  S6'  N.,  long.  18°  10'  E.,  each  about 
80  m.  long  by  16  wide.  They  are  places  of  great 
resort  for  fi^ermen  from  January  to  Apm. 

YAABT,  Jah  Yaitdkb,  a  Flemish  painter 
and  engraver,  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1647,  died  in 
London  in  1731.  He  went  to  England  in  1674^ 
and  renuined  there  till  his  death.  He  painted 
landscapea,  dead  game,  and  other  objects  of 
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still  life.    He  engraved  in  mezzotint  Wissing's 

Sortrait  of  Charles  IL,  and  Ejieller's  of  ue 
uchess  of  Monmouth,  and  some  others. 

yACA,  Cabbqa  dx.    Bee  NuSez,  Alvab. 

VACOA-BEELENGHIEEI,  Frakoksoo,  an 
Italian  phydcian,  bom  at  Pongaoco,  near  Pisa, 
in  1782,  died  in  Pisa,  Oct  6, 1612.  He  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  nnivermty  of  Pisa, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  physicians  of 
Italy,  and  refused  the  place  of  physician  to  the 
king  of  Poland  becanse  he  would  not  leave  his 
aged  father.  Among  his  works  are :  Centidt- 
razioni  intomo  aU«  tiudattit  putride  (Lucca, 
1781) ;  Saggio  intomo  aHeprinoiwdi  epiitftv- 
mterUi  malattie  del  eorfo  ittnano  (Lucca,  1799) ; 
MMemtmi  *ui  metei  dt  ttabilire  e  di  eontenare 
nelP  vemo  la  tanita  « larobu$tetea  (2  vols.,  Pisa, 
1794);  and  Filmqfia  delta  medidna  (Lucca, 
1801). — Andsxa,  his  son,  bora  at  Pisa  in  1773, 
died  there  in  1826,  was  a  sldlful  surgeon  and 
valued  writer. 

yACOAJ,  Kiooio,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
at  Tolentino  in  the  Papal  States  in  1701,  was  s 
pupil  of  Paisiello  at  Naples,  and  fr(nn  1811  to 
1830  wrote  operas,  cantatas,  and  ballets  which 
had  a  moderate  success.  He  then  tau^t 
singing  in  yenice,  Trieste,  and  Yienna,  wrote 
Pietro  il  grande,  a  comic  opera  performed  at  - 
Parma,  2!adig  ed  Atiartea,  performed  at  N^aples, 
and  OiuUetta  e  Borneo,  performed  at  Milan,  his 
best  work.  He  afterward  taught  singing  in 
Paris  and  London,  but  returned  to  Italy  in 
1882,  and  in  1888  became  first  master  of  com- 
position at  the  conservatory  of  Milan, 

YAOOABO.  I.  Ajtsbxa,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Naples  in  1698,  died  there  in  1670.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Stanzioni,  adopted  the  style  of 
Michel  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  and  afterward 
of  Guido,  and  at  the  death  of  Stanzioni  was 
regarded  as  the  ablest  artist  of  the  Neapolitan 
school.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a  "  Holy  Fam- 
ily "  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Naples.  H.  Fbanoxsco,  an  engraver  and 
painter,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1686,  died  in  1687, 
studied  under  Francesco  Albano,  and  published 
a  treatise  on  perspective  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings from  nis  own  designs.  There  is  a  set 
of  13  per^|>ectiTe  vie  ws  of  rtvers,  fountaiiu,  &&, 
bearing  his  name. 
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VAOOINATION  (Lat.  vaeea,  a  cow),  inoon- 
lation  for  cow  poz  as  a  protection  against  small 
pox,  first  practised  by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  in 
1796.  (See  Jenneb.)  On  the  2d  or  8d  daj 
after  virus  taken  from  a  perfect  vaccine  yesiole, 
whether  from  the  cow  or  the  hnman  subject, 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  denuded-  dermis 
or  true  skin,  the  puncture  is  observed  to  be 
slightlf  inflamed.  On  the  4th  or  6th  day  a 
vesicle  is  observed  surrounded  by  a  slight  blush 
of  inflammation,  and  containing  a  little  color- 
less, transparent  fluid.  This  increases  in  size 
ontil  the  8th  day,  when  it  should  be  from  ^  to 
\  inch  in  diameter,  the  blush  of  inflamma- 
tion surrounding  it  at  the  same  time  having  be- 
come more  marked.  The  vesiole  is  umbilicated, 
tiiat  is,  its  centre  is  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  circumference,  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  pustules  of  small  poz.  The  vesicle  is  a  com- 
pound one,  being  made  of  10  to  14  distinct  cells ; 
one  of  these,  if  carefully  punctured,  gives  issue 
to  a  minute  drop  of  fluid,  leaving  the  other 
cells  still  distended.  On  the  8th  day  the  blush 
of  surrounding  inflammation,  heretofore  very 
slight,  begins  to  eztend,  forming  what  is  termed 
the  areola ;  it  attains  its  greatest  diameter  by 
the  11th  day,  after  which  it  gradnally  fades  and 
disappears.  With  the  appearance  of  the  areola 
the  vesicle  begins  to  become  darker  and  dryer, 
and  gradually  concretes  into  a  brown  or  ma- 
hogany-colored, translucent  crust,  which  falls 
off  about  the  20th  day,  leaving  a  circular  cica- 
trix marked  with  minute  depressions  or  pits. 
Abont  the  8th  or  0th  day  there  is  usually  some 
alight  febrile  disturbance  present,  which  is 
often  however  scarcely  noticeable.  Such  is 
the  coarse  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle  when  nn- 
interfered  with,  either  by  the  presence  of  con- 
stitntional  disease  or  by  the  accidental  occur- 
rence of  inflaounation. — When  vaccination  was 
first  introduced,  it  was  hoped  and  believed  by 
its  advocates  that  it  would  afford  complete  and 
permanent  protection  from  the  attacks  of  small 

Soz.  This  hope  has  proved  fallacious.  It  was 
iacovered  that  those  who  had  been  well  and 
thoroughly  vaccinated  were  still  liable  to  some 
extent  to  attacks  of  small  poz;  and  though  in 
general  the  disease  was  modified  (varioloid)  and 
rendered  shorter  in  duration  and  milder  in  de- 
gree, still  it  occasionally  resulted  in  death.  The 
degree  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  be- 
comes thus  a  question  of  great  interest.  Its 
eztreme  value  was  easily  demonstrated  by  sta- 
tistical researches.  In  England,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  18th  century,  out  of  every  1,000  deaths, 
06  occurred  from  small  poz ;  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  out  of  every  1,000 
deaths,  but  86  were  caused  by  the  same  disease. 
The  amount  of  mortality  in  a  country  by  small 
pox  would  seem  to  bear  a  fized  relation  to  the 
extent  to  which  vaccination  is  carried  out.  In 
all  Ei^land  and  Wales,  for  some  years  previous 
to  1868,  the  proportional  mortality  by  small 
poz  was  21.9  to  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes ; 
m  London  it  was  but  16  to  1,000 ;  in  Ireland, 
where  vaccination  is  much  less  general,  it  was 


49  to  1,000,  while  if  Oonnaught  it  was  60  to 
1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean states  where  vaccination  is  more  or  less 
compulsory,  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths 
from  small  pox  varies  from  2  per  1,009  of  all 
causes  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  Venice,  and 
Sweden,  to  8.S8  per  1,000  in  Saxony.  Although 
in  many  instances  persons  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated were  attacked  with  small  pox  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  form,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
persons  so  attacked  had  been  commonly  vacci- 
nated many  years  previously.  It  would  seem 
that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  in  many  cases  is 
sufiBcient  to  destroy  the  protective  influence  of 
vaccination.  The  question  very  naturally  arises : 
For  how  long  a  period  does  the  protective  in- 
fluence last  ?  To  this  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
deflnite  answer ;  it  varies  with  different  indi- 
viduals. The  same  thing  happens  with  regard 
to  the  protective  influence  of  an  attack  of  small 
pox  itself;  in  most  persons  it  lasts  for  Ufe; 
many,  after  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged, 
are  liable  to  a  second  attack ;  while  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  a  third  attack  has  proved 
fatal.  The  period  of  puberty  is  generally 
thought  to  produce  such  changes  in  the  system 
as  to  destroy  the  protective  influence  of  vacci- 
nation. In  all  cases  revaccination  would  seem 
to  be  a  test  of  the  loss  or  presence  of  the 
protective  influence ;  to  render  this  test  cer- 
tain, where  revaccination  does  not  succeed  on 
the  first  trial,  it  should  be  a  second  time  care- 
fully perfbrmed.  In  the  Prussian  army  in  1848, 
28,869  individuals  were  revaccinated;  among 
whom,  however,  in  6,878  the  cicatrices  of  the 
preceding  vaccination  were  indistinct  or  invisi- 
ble. Of  these,  16,862  had  regular  vesicles, 
4,404  irregular  vesicles,  and  in  7,768  cases  no 
effect  was  produced.  On  a  repetition  of  the 
vaccination  in  these  last,  it  succeeded  in  1,679 
oases.  Among  the  whole  number  successfully 
revaccinated  either  in  1848  or  in  previoiis  years, 
there  occurred  but  a  single  case  of  varioloid, 
and  not  one  case  of  small  poz ;  while  7  cases 
of  varioloid  occurred  either  among  the  recruits 
o/ among  those  revaccinated  without  success. 

VAOHEROT,  Etibsne,  a  French  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Langres,  July  29, 1809.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  normal  school,  in  which  he  became 
director  of  studies  in  1887,  filling  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  master  of  conferences  in 
philosophy,  and  in  1889  acting  as  the'substitnte 
of  Victor  Cousin  in  his  professcavhip  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  In  1846  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  Hittoire  critique  d«  Vieole  8? Alexandria 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1846-'61),  which  was  severely 
attacked  by  the  clergy,  and  which  led  in  1861 
to  his  forced  retirement  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  office.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
dismissed  for  rei^sing  to  take  the  oath  of-  al- 
legiance to  the  new  government.  He  has  also 
published  T%iorie  de$  premier*  prineipet  tui- 
tant  Arittota;  De  Satumit  AvetoritaU,  turn  in 
M,  turn  teeundum  AtueJmum  eorMderata  (1886)) 
La  mttaphfftiqve  et  la  teienee  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1868) ;  and  La  dimoeratie  (1869),  for  which  he 
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was  sentenced  by  a  court  of  law  to  a  year's  im- 
miaomnent,  redaoed  on  appeal  to  8  months. 
He  lias  edited,  under  the  titlea  of  £eoU  tetuua- 
liUe  ilSS9)  and  ^le  JScauaiae  (1840),  the  latter 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law  M. 
Daaton,  two  Tolumes  of  a  oonrse  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  18th  century 
delivered  by  Cousin  in  1819-'20,  and  written  an 
Iittrodvetion  to  CSousin's  history  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  19th  century  (8to.,  1841). 

YAGtA,  FEBtNO  DXL,  or  Pibtbo  Buonacoob- 
81,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Florence  in  IfiOO, 
died  in  Borne  in  1M7.  He  was  instructed  by  a 
Florentine  painter  named  Yaga  (whence  tiie 
name  generally  applied  to  him),  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  uie  notice  of  Giulio  Bomano 
and  other  scholars  of  BaphaeL  The  latter, 
who  was  then  engaged  upon  his  designs  for  the 
l«fffie  of  the  Vatican,  employed  him  to  assist 
GioTaoni  da  Udine  in  the  and>esque  work,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  bis  performances  that  he 
snbaeqn^atly  intrusted  him  with  the  execution 
of  some  of  the  principal  designs  in  fresco. 
He  thenceforth  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Ba- 
phael,  after  whose  death  he  rose  into -great 
reputation.  Being  compelled  to  leave  Borne  in 
1627,  impoverished  by  the  sack  of  the  city,. he 
repaired  to  Genoa,  where  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  prince  Bona  and  founded  a  school 
of  painting.  He  returned  to  Borne  daring  the 
poittificate  of  Paul  HI.,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
trusted with  many  valuable  commissions ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  probably  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Boman  sohooL  He  designed 
after  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  by  Vasari 
is  placed  in  that  req>ect  next  to  the  great  Flor- 
entine master.  His  works  are  widely  distrib- 
uted over  Italy,  the  best  being  the  "  Creation 
of  £ve"  in  the  church  of  S.  Marcello  in  Bome. 

VAGBANT  (Lat  vagor,  to  wander),  in  law, 
acKoetimes  defined  as  one  who  has  no  set- 
tled home,  bat  more  properly  one  who  wanders 
about  without  any  settled  home,  refuses  to 
work,  and  has  no  means  of  subsistence.  The 
law  looks  upon  vagrancy  as  an  offence,  not  for 
its  moral  wrong  nor  for  the  harm  it  does  to 
tjae  man  himself,  but  for  its  injury  to  society, 
and  the  demand  it  makes  upon  the  means  of 
Bodety  for  the  subsistence  of  the  vagrant.  If 
one  having  a  settled  home,  without  means  of 
■ubsistence,  requires  help,  he  is  a  pauper,  and 
not  a  vagrant ;  that  is,  he  is  entitled  to  aid,  but 
is  not  an  offender.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
leads  a  life  of  idle  wandering,  with  no  place 
which  he  regards  as  his  home  or  which  the 
law  can  so  regard,  but  has  means  of  subsis- 
tence and  chooses  so  to  use  them,  the  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of  the  fact,  because  he  makes  no 
call  npon  the  public  means,  and  inflicts  no  di- 
rect injury  upon  the  public  welfare.  In  all  the 
states,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  are  statutes 
against  vagrancy;  and  it  is  an  offence  reoog- 
n^^ed  by  ancient  English  statutes,  and  proba- 
bly by  the  common  law.  The  word  vagabond 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  vagrant. 

VAILLANT,  FsakqoibLk.  SeeLs  Vaillaht. 


VAILLANT,  Jkan  Baptisib  Fhilibibt,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  B^on,  Dec  6,  1790. 
After  graduating  as  an  en^neer  at  the  poly- 
technic school,  he  studied  at  the  artillery  school 
of  Metz,  obtained  a  commission  as  sub-lieuten- 
ant, Oct  1, 1609,  and  immediately  entered  into 
active  service.  During  the  Bnssian  campaign, 
having  then  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  com- 
plimented in  general  orders  and  received  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  but  in  Aug.  1818, 
he  was  made  prisoner  and  remained  in  captivity 
until  the  declaration  of  peace.  He  r^oined  the 
emperor  after  the  return  from  Elba,  and  fought 
bravely  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo.  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  he  remained  in  the  army  aa  an 
ofScer  of  the  general  staff,  became  ehifd*  batail- 
Ion  in  1826,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  where  he  directed  the  siege  of  Fort 
rEmpereur  (1880),  the  fall  of  which  compelled 
the  dey  to  capitulate.  For  this  exploit,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel; 
and  in  Jan.  1838,  he  was  made  colonel  in  re- 
ward for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
In  1884  he  was  sent  to  Algeria  as  commander 
of  the  corps  of  engineers.  After  hia  return  to 
France  he  was  made  m^jor-general  (1888)  and 
commander  of  the  polytechnic  school  (1889), 
and  employed  npon  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
In  1846  he  became  lieutenant-generaL  In  the 
expedition  to  Italy  and  the  siege  of  Bome  (1849) 
he  was  second  in  command,  but  had  virtually 
the  whole  direction  of  the  attack,  and  received 
for  hia  services  the  baton  of  marshal  of  France 
(Dec  11,  1851)  and  the  post  of  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace  under  Nf^oleon  III.  In  March, 
1864,  he  became  minister  of  war,  retaining  that 
office  until  April,  1869,  when  he  exchanged  it 
for  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Alps.  He 
served  through  the  Italian  campaign,  and  com- 
manded at  Milan  during  its  occupation  by  the 
allies.  In  Nov.  1860,  he  became  military  com- 
mandant in  the  imperial  household.  He  is  also 
a  count  of  the  empire,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  a  mem.< 
ber  of  tiie  academy  of  sciences.  He  has  tran»r 
lated  from  the  English  an  Btsai  tur  Itt  prin- 
eipei  de  la  eonttruction  des  pontt  militairet 
(1888),  and  published  a  Bapport  tur  la  ritua- 
tion  de  FAlgerie  (1865), 

VAILLANT,  Jkxs  Fot,  a  French  numisma- 
tist, bom  in  Beauvais,  May  24, 1682,  died  Oct 
23,  1706.  He  studied  medicine,  but  acquiring 
distinction  as  a  numismatist  was  commissioned 
by  Colbert  to  collect  ancient  medals  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece,  for  the  king's  cabinet  at 
Versailles.  In  1674  he  was  sent  on  a  second 
expedition  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  corsair, 
and  all  on  board  were  sold  in  Algiers  as  slaves. 
Vaillant  was  released  after  4  moitths'  bondt^ 
and  soon  afterward  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
tttrongh  Egypt  and  several  parts  of  Asia,  re- 
turning in  1680  with  a  large  collection  of  coins. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  Ifumitmata 
Imperatorum  Homanorwn  Frattantiora,  a  Julio 
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GeBtare  ad  Pottumum  «t  T^nmnoi  (1672) ;  SeUu- 
eidarum  IriMerium,  mw  BUtoria  Begum  Syria 
ad  Fidem  JTvinumatum  aeMtnmodata  (1681); 
and  Hvmkmata  Mm  Imptratarum  et  Ocuarum 
in  CoUmi^  Muwieipiitet  VrbSnt*  Jure- Latino 
denatit  (8  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1688). 

YATTT.ANTj  S&BABTixir,  a  Frenoh  botanist, 
bom  at  Yigny,  near  Pontoise,  May  26, 1660, 
died  May  26, 1722.  He  was  at  first  a  masioian, 
bat  afterward  studied  medicine,  and  while  thus 
engaged  received  an  appointment  as  snrfeon  in 
the  royal  fosileers,  in  which  capacity  ne  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Flenras.  Visiting  Pa- 
ris in  1691,  he  studied  botany  under  Tonme- 
fort,  and  from  1708  until  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  snb-demonstrator  of 
plants  in  the  jardin  du  rot.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recommend  the  sexual  or  artificial 
system  of  plants  sabseqnently  adopted  by  IJn- 
nsBUs.  His  prindpal  work  is  the  Botanieon 
Paritiente,  pabliahed  posthumously  in  1797,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Boerhaave. 

VALAIS  (Oer.  WaUi»),  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded  'S.  by  Yand  and  Bern,  ^.  by 
Uri  and  Tioino,  S.  £.  and  S.  by  Piedmont, 
and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Savoy,  between  lat  45'" 
60'  and  46°  86'  N.,  and  long.  6°  49'  and  8°  27' 
E. ;  area,  2,019  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  90,880. 
Its  most  important  towns  are  Sion  or  Bitten, 
the  capital,  Martigny,  Leuk,  and  Visp,  all  situ- 
ated on  or  near  the  Bh6ne.  On  the  N.  and  8. 
two  ohmns  of  the  Alps,  the  Bernese  and  Pen- 
nine, fbrm  the  boundaries  of  the  canton,  and 
these  are  connected  on  the  E.  by  the  central 
group  of  the  St.  Gothard,  by  the  Gallenstock, 
tiie  Furoa,  and  the  Mutthom.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  have  summits  varying  ftom  12,- 
000  to  16,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  canton 
contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  Europe.  The  central  valley  of  the  canton 
forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Bh6ne,  which 
here  receives  from  the  8.  the  Visp,  Borgne, 
Dranse,  and  other  tributaries,  fiowing  through 
transverse  valleys,  the  upper  part  of  many 
ofwhioh  is  occupied  by  extensive  ^aciers. 
There  are  17  glaciers  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
and  8  in  the  district  of  Simplon.  The  lower 
dopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
magnifioent  forests  of  pine,  chestnut,  walnut, 
and  other  hard  woods,  and  orchards.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  the  mulberry  thrives 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bh6ne.  In  the  same 
locality  there  are  large  tracts  of  arable  land, 
producing  good  crops  of  grain,  and  many  of 
the  finer  fruits.  The  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
the  chief  employment  of  the  people.  Theman- 
nfiictures  are  confined  to  some  coarse  articles 
fbr  domestic  use.  The  position  of  the  canton 
gives  it  an  important  transit  trade  by  the  ^eat 
lines  of  trafSo  across  the  Alps.  The  prindpal 
ezportB  consist  of  oattie  and  a  little  gtwa  and 
wine. — ^Two  thirds  oftheinhabitantsareErenoh, 
and  nearly  all  Roman  Oatholios,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesn- 
.  its.    The  canton  was  formerly  an  independent 


repnbUo  in  allianoe  with  Switzerland,  but  was 
annexed  to  that  ocymtry  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  All  citizens  over  18  years  of  age  are 
entitied  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  in 
their  dizain,  or  district,  and  each  council  sends 
4  deputies  to  the  diet  or  legislature,  in  which 
the  preudent  of  each  district  has  an  ex  officio 
seat,  as  has  the  bishop  of  Sion,  whose  vote 
counts  as  4.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  council  of  6  elected  annually  by  the  diet. 

VALOKENAER,  Lodbwmk  Oaspxe,  a  Dutch 
scholar,  bom  in  Leenwarden,  Friesland,  in 
1716,  died  March  16, 1786.  At  the  univernty 
of  Fnmeker,  where  he  was  educated,  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  1741,  and  of  Grecian  an- 
tiquity in  1766 ;  and  at  Leyden  he  received  in 
1766  the  same  two  chairs  together  with  that  of 
Dutch  history.  He  edited  the  works  of  sev- 
eral of  the  olasacal  authors,  and  pnblished  De 
BitOme  in  Jv/rando  a  Vetenbu*  Mebrait  nua- 
ime  ae  Oraeii  obeonatie  (Franeker,  1786) ;  Ai»- 
monivt  de  Adfinium  Voedbulorum  JD^ormHa 
(Leyden,  1789);  and  Opuieuia PhUohgiea,  Ori- 
Uea  et  Oratoria  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1809). — 
3 ACS,  a  Dutch  scholar  and  statesman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1769,  died  in 
Haarlem,  Jan.  26,  1821.  He  was  professor  of 
jurisprudence  snocessively  at  Franeker  and 
Utrecht,  bat,  being  an  active  leader  of  the 
anti-Orange  party,  was  compelled  to  leave  Hol- 
land in  1787.  On  Feb.  6,  1798,  with  others  of 
his  party,  he  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the 
national  assembly  of  France,  and  requested 
that  body  to  send  an  army  into  Holland  to 
support  the  party  of  the  patriots.  A  Frenoh 
force  under  Rchegra  was  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands in  1796,  and  Yalckenaer,  returning  with 
it,  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
the  new  republic,  and  was  also  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 
He  soon  after  started  a  Journal  called  "The 
Advocate  of  Batavian  Liberty,"  which  was  re- 
linquished in  1796,  and  Yalckenaer  was  sent  as 
ambassador  of  the  Batavian  republic  to  Spain. 
In  1801  he  withdrew  for  a  time  from  public 
life.  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  sent 
Mm  in  1810  on  a  mission  to  Napoleon,  to  pre- 
vent the  contemplated  incorporation  of  the 
Netherlands  with  France.  His  remonstrance 
was  ineffectual,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement  and  study. 

YALDEZ.    See  Mblendez  VAtoxz. 

VALDIVIA,  a  8.  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
N.  by  the  province  of  Arauoo,  E.  by  the  An- 
des, separating  it  frvm  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration and  Patagonia,  S.  by  Chiloe,  and  W.  by 
the  Pacific  ocean;  area,  12,818  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1867,  81,988.  The  chief  towns  are  Yaldma, 
the  capital,  and  Osorao.  There  are  many 
fine  harbors  on  the  coast  The  summits  of  the 
Andes  are  covered  with  snow  throughout  the 
year,  and  among  them  are  several  active  vol- 
canoes. The  sur&oe  between  the  sea  and  the 
Andes  is  generally  more  level  than  that  of  other 
parts  of  Chili,  and  it  is  drained  by  many  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  most  important  streams  are  the 
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Ganten  or  Imperial,  Tolten,  Yaldlvia,  Ohaivin, 
Trnmae,  and  Sinfondo.  The  soil  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile,  bat  ihe  greater  part  of  the  sorfaoe  is 
oovered  with  forests  of  ezoellent  timber.  The 
climate  is  moist,  but  remarkably  healthy.  Val- 
diria  at  one  time  yielded  large  qoanttties  of 
sold,  bnt  the  system  of  slavery  which  the  Span- 
iards attempted  to  impose  upon  the  nativee 
oaosed  a  genotd  revolt,  which  eventoally  led 
to  the  ntter  min  of  the  mines.  Abont  {  of  the 
popolation  are  probably  Aranoanian  LidianB, 
and  the  remainder  descendants  of  the  Spaniards 
and  mized  breeds. — ^VALDmA,  the  capital,  is 
situated  upon  a  sloping  bank  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  9  m. 
from  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  89°  49'  8.,  long.  78° 
16'  W. ;  pop.  about  2,600;  about  1,000  of  whom 
are  G«rmans.  The  harbor  is  a  beautiful  bay  - 
formed  by  the  river,  and  is  said  by  some  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  many  respects  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Pacific.  The  island  of  Manzera 
at  the  entrance  to  the  river  forms  two  pas- 
aaoea,  skirted  by  steep  mountains  strongly  for- 
Imei.  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Ohili  has  been 
gradually  rising  from  the  ocean,  and  in  1820  Dr. 
Wayman  found  only  2  feet  of  water  where  70 
years  before  6  Dutch  line-of-battle  ships  had 
anchored.  Yaldivia  is  prindpally  boilt  of  wood. 
Its  chief  trade  is  with  Valparaiso,  to  which  it 
exports  lai^quantitieB  of  timber.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1661  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  obtained 
much  gold  from  its  vicinity.  It  became  a  rich 
and  populous  dty,  and  was  many  times  attacked 
and  in  1690  destroyed  by  the  Aranoanians; 
after  which  it  was  rebuilt^  and  so  stron^dy  for- 
tified as  to  resist  all  their  attempts.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  and  by  the  patriots 
under  Lord  Cochrane  in  1820. 

VAL&E,  STLVAnr  Ghablbs,  count,  a  French 
general,  bom  at  Brienne-Ie-ChAteao,  depart- 
ment of  Anbe,  Dec  17,  1778,  died  in  Paris, 
Ang:  1ft,  1846.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  military 
nhool  of  Brienne,  and,  having  attained  the  rank 
df  lientenant  of  artillery  in  1792,  was  favorably 
noticed  by  Moreau  in  several  engagements.  In 
1802  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mijor.  Af- 
ter serving  with  distinction  at  Eylaa  and  Fried- 
land,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division  (l^H)  Bft^f  ^^  taking  of  Tarragona, 
and  in  1814,  as  a  reward  for  his  brilliant  ser- 
vioes  in  the  peninsnla,  created  a  count  of  the 
emiaie.  Under  the  second  restoration  he  was 
appointed  an  inspector  of  artillery  (1822),  and 
completely  reorganized  that  arm  of  Uie  service. 
Li  1830  he  was  created  a  peer,  but  on  the  rev- 
(dntion  of  July  in  tliat  year  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Betuming  to  active  service  in  1887, 
he  gained  several  important  victories  in  Alge- 
ria, and  was  made  governor-general  of  that 
oolcMiy  and  marshal  of  France.  In  1840  he  was 
reriaced  by  Gen.  Bugeaud  and  returned  home. 

VALENCIA,  an  £.  co.  of  New  Mexico,  bor- 
dering on  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Goo- 
al-pah  or  Caoa^an  river  and  W.  by  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  traversed  by  the  Bio  Pecos ;  pop. 


in  1^60,  11,821.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
grain  and  the  grape.  The  sar&ao  is  broken  by 
ridges  belonging  to  the  Bocky  mountain  sys- 
tem. The  productions  in  1850  were  167,706 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  42,988  of  wheat,  8,116 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  1,978  galls,  of  wine. 
There  were  7  chorohes.    Capital,  Valencia. 

VALENCIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Catalonia,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  8.  W.  by  Murcia,  W.  by  New 
Castile,  and  N.  W.  by  Aragon ;  area,  8,818  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 1,246,486.  It  comprised  the 
modern  provinces  of  Castellon,  Valencia,  and 
Alicante,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names.  All 
the  principal  rivers  rise  in  Uie  country  W.  of 
Valencia ;  the  most  important  are  the  Guada- 
laviar,  the  Jucar  and  its  tributary  the  Magro, 
the  Alcoy,  Palanoia,  M\jares,  Monleon,  and 
Segnra.  The  W.  and  interior  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  mountainous,  while  the  land  upon  the 
coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers 
is  level,  but  these  tracts  are  nowhere  very 
large.  In  some  places  tiie  mountains  come 
close  to  the  sea,  and  they  are  generally  hi^ 
and  rugged.  The  Sierra  de  Penaquila,  which 
terminates  in  Cape  San  Martin,  traverses  the 
province  of  Alicante  in  a  N.  £.  direction.  The 
other  ranges  are  very  irregular,  but  for  the 
most  part  lie  nearly  £.  and  W.  The  ores  of 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  sil- 
ver are  found.  The  mcilities  for  irrigation  af- 
forded by  the  numerous  rivers  render  Valencia 
the  most  fertile  district  of  Spain,  and  in  some 
places  8  or  4  crops  are  raised  in  a  year.  Wine 
IB  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  is  exported 
together  with  figs  and  raisins.  Linen,  silk, 
wool,  cordage,  matting,  glass,  paper,  and  earth- 
enware are  manufactured. — Under  the  Moors 
Valencia  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova, but  both  province  and  city  were  taken 
from  them  in  1094.  The  Moors  reconquered  it 
in  1101  and  erected  it  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  were  finally  exp«Ued  in  1288. 
It  aflerward  became  a  province  of  the  kingSom 
of  Aragon,  retaining  however  the  titie  of  Beino 
de  Valencia  till  its  ^vision  in  1888. — The  mod- 
em province  of  Valxnou.  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  kingdom,  between  CasteUon  on 
the  N.  and  Alicante  on  tiie  8.,  and  bounded  W. 
by  Albacete  and  Cnenoa,  and  E.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; area,  8,672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
606,608.  The  rivers  Guadalaviar  and  Jucar, 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean,  intersect  it; 
and  the  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  moan- 
tains,  valleys,  and  plains.  The  mountainous 
districts  are  clothed  with  forests  of  fine  timber, 
and  there  are  valuable  marble  quarries  in  the 
interior  and  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  raised,  and 
heavy  crops  of  rice  grow  on  the  lower  grounds; 
but  the  province  is  particularly  noted  for  its 
oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fine  fruit  of  many  varieties. 
— ^Valenoia,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of 
the  ancient  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Guadalaviar,  about  4  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat. 
89°  29'  N.,  long.  0°  24'  W.,  190  m.  E.  S.  E. 
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from  Madrid;  pop.  in  1867, 146,612.  It.is  of 
a  circular  form,  sarronnded  by  a  wall  built  in 
1866,  80  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick,  with  a 
road  on  the  smnmit.  The  city  is  entered  by  8 
gates,  some  of  which  have  a  very  picturesqae 
appearance.  The  river  is  crossed  by  6  bMd^B, 
and  the  anbarbs  outside  the  walls  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  streets,  with  a  few  modem  ex- 
ceptions, are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses  are  high  and  have  a  very  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  qnay  or  promenade  along 
the  side  of  the  river  planted  with  shade  trees. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1362  and  en- 
laived  in  1482  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  Grecian 
and  Gothic  styles,  and  the  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  marble  and  gilding,  and  con- 
tains many  fine  pictures.  There  are  14  other 
churches,  several  suppressed  convents,  21  nun- 
neries, a  Magdalen  asylum,  22  hermitages,  a 
college  for  orphans,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  school  of  commerce,  a  college  for  advo- 
cates, and  a  medical  institute.  A  library  con- 
taining 11,000  volumes  is  attached  to  the  epia- 
oopal  palace.  The  principal  mannfactures  are 
silks,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  leather, 
glass,  paper,  artificial  fiowers,  iron  ware,  and 
pottery;  the  exports,  different  sorts  of  grain, 
safiiron,  and  fruit ;  and  the  imports,  iron,  tim- 
ber, and  tropical  produce. — Vuencia  was  bnilt 
by  D.  Junius  Brutus  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
2d  century  B.  0.,  and  destroyed  by  Fompey. 
The  Moors  took  it  from  the  Goths  in  712,  and 
it  was  captured  from  them  in  1096,  after  a  siege 
of  20  months.  In  1101  they  retook  it,  bat 
were  forced  to  surrender  it  in  1228  or  1289. 
In'  the  war  of  the  succession  Valencia  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  suffered  severely  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  V.  In  1808  the  French  attempted  to 
take  it ;  but  though  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
generals  and  nobles,  the  people  under  Rico,  a 
monk,  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  with  great  loss.  It  was  af- 
terward (Jan.  9,  1812)  surrendered  to  Suchet 
by  the  Spanish  general  Blake. 

VALENCIA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Oarabobo,  situated  in  lat.  10° 
10'  N.,  long.  68°  W.,  20  m.  from  Puerto  Oabello 
in  the  gulf  of  Triate,  and  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Caracas;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  connected 
.with  Puerto  Oabello  by  a  good  road.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  well  laid  out,  and  some  of  the 
houses  regularly  built,  but  the  greater  part  are 
low  and  have  a  poor  appearance.  The  prin- 
cipal charch  stands  in  a  nandsome  square,  and 
the  market  place  is  of  great  extent.  The  sur- 
rounding country  produces  fruits  and  provisions 
in  great  abundance,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  fed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  city  saffered 
from  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  snbseqaently 
from  the  protracted  war  of  independence. 

VALENCIENNES  (anc.  Valmtiana),  a  for- 
tified town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Scheldt  and  Ronelle,  27 
m.  8.  £.  from  LiUe,  in  lat.  60°  21'  N.,  long. 
8"  81'  E. ;  pop.  in  1866,  20,906.    It  is  a  mili- 


tary post  of  the  first  dass,  and  has  a  citadel, 
bnilt  by  Vanban,  on  an  island  in  the  Scheldt. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  the  lace  to  which 
the  town  gives  its  name,  linen,  muslins,  beet 
sugar,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  toys,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  A  statue  to  Froissart,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  erected  on  the  Place 
St.  Q6ry  in  1861. — Valenciennes  was  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  became  the  capital 
of  Hiunaut,  and  was  nnsuocessftilly  besieged  by 
Margaret  of  Hainant  (1264),  Lonis  XI.  (147!0t 
and  Turenne  (1668J,  but  was  captured  by  Looia 
XIV.  in  1677,  and  its  posseasion  was  confirmed 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  the  next 
year.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  and  Ans- 
triaus  in  1793  after  a  siege  of  6  weeks,  but  re- 
captured by  Schfirer  in  Aug.  1794.  The  aUiea 
occupied  it  ftom  1816  to  1818. 

VALENS,  Fabiub,  a  Soman  general,  bom 
in  Anagnia  in  Latium,  beheaded  in  Urbinmn  in 
Sept.  A.  D.  69.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  fam- 
ily, and  was  made  by  Nero  legate  of  the  first 
legion  of  Germany,  where  he  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing Vitellius  to  assume  the  imperial  purple 
and  to  take  up  arms  against  Galba.  Together 
with  Oeecina  he  was  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  with  a  separate  army  of 
40,000  men  be  began  his  march  through  Gaul 
into  Italy  in  Jan.  69.  At  Divodurum  (Metz) 
his  soldiers  in  a  false  alarm  massacred  4,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  authority  of  Vitellius  was 
recognized  throughout  Gaul,  and  Valens  con- 
tinued his  progress  without  opposition  into 
Italy,  using  his  vast  power  to  gratify  his  ava- 
rice and  lust.  At  Ticinum  there  was  an  insur- 
rection of  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  nearly  lost 
his  life.  In  oonjonction  with  Ceecina  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Bedriacnm  over  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  GUba,  and  thus  secured  the  Roman 
empire  for  Vitellius ;  and  the  latter,  entering 
Rome,  raised  the  two  generals,  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  each  other,  to  the  consul- 
ship. Valens  being  sick  on  the  approach  of 
Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian, 
Oeaoina  marched  against  him  alone,  and  be- 
trayed the  army  to  the  enemy.  Valens  then 
set  sail  for  Gaul  to  raise  succors  for  Vitellius, 
but  on  his  way  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after 
having  been  kept  a  short  time  in  confinement, 
was  slain.  Tacitus  represents  him  as  exceed- 
ing profligate,  cruel,  avaricious,  and  venal ;  and 
his  remaining  faithful  to  Vitellius  is  almost  the 
only  thing  mentioned  in  history  to  his  credit. 

VALENS,  Flavtus,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the 
East,  bom  abont  A.  D.  828,  killed  at  Adiian- 
ople,  Aug.  9,  878.  He  was  one  of  the  domet- 
Uei  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and  in  March, 
364,  was  made  emperor  of  the  East  by  his 
brother  Valentinian  I.  While  in  Asia  Minor 
in  866  he  received  news  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  throne  by  Procopins,  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Constantinople  in  December.  Pro- 
copius  advanced  into  Asia,  defeated  Valens 
under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Bithynia.  In  866,  however,  the 
usurper  was  defeated  in  two  battles,  taken 
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prisoner,  and  pnt  to  death.  In  867  Yalens  be- 
gan a  war  with  the  Goths,  who  had  assisted 
Procopius,  and  before  setting  ont  was  baptized 
by  Eudorus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple. He  was  at  first  snocessfiil,  and  in  S69 
compelled  Athanaric,  the  Icing  of  the  Goths,  to 
sue  for  peace.  After  returning  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople,  he  was  engaged  in  a  desultory 
war  with  the  Persians,  in  which  however  he 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  Ar- 
menia. In  the  mean  while  the  Gotha,  retir- 
ing before  an  invasion  of  the  Hnns,  were  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  Dannbe  and  settle  in  the 
Boman  territories.  The  imperial  authorities 
soon  came  into  collision  with  them,  and  Ydens 
retnmed  from  Asia  to  pnt  a  stop  to  their  en- 
croachments. A  battle  was  fought  near  Adrian- 
ople,  in  which  the  Romans  suffered  one  of  the 
most  terrible  defeats  they  ever  experienced, 
and  their  monarch,  never  having  been  seen 
afterward,  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 
Valens  was  a  weak  and  cruel  prince,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  by  fierce  conflicts  between 
the  Arian  and  Catholio  parties. 

VALENTIN,  Gabbixi.  Gubtav,  a  German 
physiologist  of  Jewish  descent,  born  in  Breslau, 
Jtily  8,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Breslau, 
practised  medicine  there  for  some  years,  and  in 
1846  was  invited  to  a  professorship  of  physi- 
ology in  the  university  of  Bern.  His  principal 
works  are  :  Mandbueh  der  Entwielcelungige- 
idiiehU  (Berlin,  1836)  ;  De  Funetionibui  Ner- 
vorum Cerebralium  et  JfTervi  Sympathiei  (Bern, 
1839) ;  Lekrhueh  der  PhytwCogie  de»  Mentehen 

?i  vols.,  Brunswick,  18-46)  ;  and  Grundritt  der 
hytiologie  da  Meruchen  (Brunswick,  1846; 
enlarged  ed.,  1855).  He  has  also  contributed 
lai^ly  to  scientific  periodicals. 

vAT.ENTINE,  Saikt,  according  to  some  ec- 
desiastical  writers  a  bishop,  according  to  others 
a  presbyter,  who  was  beheaded  at  Bome  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (A.  D.  270),  and 
waa  early  canonized.  Wheatley  says  that  St. 
Valentine  "  was  a  man  of  most  admirable  parts, 
and  so  famous  for  his  love  and  charity,  that 
the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  upon  his 
festival  (which  is  still  practised)  took  its  rise 
&om  thence."  Others  derived  the  custom  from 
birds  being  supposed  to  select  their  mates  on  this 
day ;  others  again  from  a  practice  prevalent  in 
ancient  Bome  at  the  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia, 
held  during  the  month  of  February,  when, 
among  other  ceremonies,  the  names  of  young 
women  were  placed  in  a  box,  team  which  they 
were  taken  by  young  men,  according  as  chance 
directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  church,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  extirpate  this  pagan  cere- 
mony, changed  its  form.  As  once  practised,  it 
was  the  cnstom  on  the  eve  of  Feb.  14,  St.  Val- 
entine's day,  to  have  the  names  of  a  select 
namb«r  of  one  sex  pat  into  some  vessel  by  an 
eqnal  number  of  tne  other;  and  thereupon 
every  one  drew  a  name,  which  for  the  time 
being  was  called  his  or  her  Valentine.  The 
custom  of  choosing  Valentines  existed  very 
early,  and  was  much  practised  in  th^  houses 


of  th6  gentry  in  England.    There  are  freqnent 
references  to  it  in  Shakespeare. 

VALENTINIAN  (VALrarnnAinjs),  the  name 
of  three  Boman  emperors.  I.  Fi^Avine,  born 
in  Oibalis,  Pannonia,  in  A.  D.  821,  died  in  Bre- 
getio,  Germany,  Nov.  17,  876.  He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Gration,  and  early  entered  the  army, 
where  he  showed  military  ability ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Jovian  in  868  he  was  made  captain 
of  the  second  company  of  the  guards.  On  the 
death  of  Jovian  at  Dadastana  in  Feb.  864,  the 
throne  was  offered  by  the  "army  leaders  to  Val- 
entinian,  who  was  then  at  Anoyra.  He  assumed 
the  purple  on  the  plains  of  Niceea,  Feb.  26, 
and  after  reaching  Constantinople  made  his 
brother  Valens  associate  emperor  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  eastern  provinces.  Valentinian  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  for  some  years  was  engaged 
in  protecting  the  frontier^of  the  empire,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  AJemanni,  the  Saxons, 
and  other  barbarian  tribes.  He  first  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Paris,  and  during  866  the 
Alemanni  were  defeatea  by  his  general  Jovi- 
nns,  the  master  of  the  horse.  Ihe  following 
winter  was  spent  at  Rheims,  in  building  forts 
and  taking  other  means  of  defence  agiunst  the 
incursions  of  the  Germans.  In  867  the  Ale- 
manni surprised  and  plundered  Moguntiacnm 
(now  Mentz) ;  bnt  the  emperor  drove  them 
back  into  their  own  country,  defeating  them  at 
a  place  called  Solicinum.  In  870  the  Saxons, 
who  had  made  an  incursion  into  Boman  terri- 
tory, were  destroyed  by  an  ambuscade.  The 
following  years  were  spent  by  Valentinian  chief- 
ly at  Treves,  but  the  winter  of  878  was  passed 
at  Milan.  In  874  he  made  preparations  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Quadi,  but  died  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Boman  emperors,  but  his  char- 
acter was  disfigured  by  passion  and  cruelty.  In 
his  reign  polygamy  is  said  to  have  been  allowed 
in  the  Boman  empire;  bat  the  statement  is 
donbtless  untrue.  He  was  a  Catholio,  but  did 
not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens,  thongh 
stringent  laws  were  enforced  against  the  prac- 
tice of  magic.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gratian .  II.  Ft  a  vius,  son  of  the  preceing,  bom 
about  871,  strangled  May  16, 892.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  raised  by  the 
army  to  the  imperial  dignity,  being  but  4  or  6 
years  old ;  and  although  his  brother  Gratian 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  made  a 
partition  of  the  western  empire,  according  to 
which  he  had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
and  Valentinian  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa, 
Gratian  really  exercised  the  supreme  author- 
ity over  all  the  territory  until  his  murder  in 
888.  His  murderer,  the  usurper  Maximns,  did 
not  disturb  Valentinian,  whose  residence  was 
chiefly  at  Milan,  until  887,  when  he  suddenly 
invaded  Italy ;  and  the  ypnng  emperor  with  the 
imperial  family  fled  to  Thessalonica  to  implore 
the  aid  of  Theodosius.  (See  Theodoshts.)  In 
888  Theodosius  conquered  Maximus,  and  re- 
stored to  his  brother-in-law  the  empire  of  the 
West.    The  few  remiuning  years  of  his  reign 
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were  spent  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Gaol,  in  which 
latter  country  he  heoame  involTed  in  a  qnarrel 
with  his  powerful  general  Arbogastes,  who  was 
seeking  to  gain  the  supreme  control  of  his 
monarch.  T^ile  at  Vienna  in  Oanl  he  handed 
to  Arbogastes  a  paper  dismissing  him  from  all 
his  offices;  but  that  general,  relying  on  the 
support  of  his  creatures,  told  the  prince  that 
his  authority  did  not  depend  upon  the  smile  or 
t^e  frown  of  a  monarch,  and  threw  the  paper 
on  the  groiind.  A  few  days  later  Yalentiman 
was  found  strangled  in  lus  apartment  III. 
Pi^AOiDins,  bom  about  419,  assassinated  in  456. 
He  was  the  son  of  Constantius  and  GaUa 
Flacidia,  daughter  of  Theodosins  I.  After  the 
death  of  Honorios  in  428  he  was  sent  with  his 
mother  to  Italy,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
country  had  been  usurped  by  Joannes ;  and  in 
Oct.  426,  he  received  from  the  emperor  of  the 
East  the  purple  and  Che  title  of  Augustus.  The 
administration  of  the  government  was  for  a 
long  time  really  carried  on  by  Flacidia,  and  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  the 
disastrous  rivalry  between  the  last  two  great 
Soman  generals,  Aetins  and  Bonifaoius,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  Africa.  In  487  Yalentinion 
was  married  at  Constantinople  to  Eudozia, 
daughter  of  Theodosins.  In  the  mean  time 
the  extreme  provinces  of  the  western  empire 
were  gradually  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Roman  possessions  were  constantly  diminishing 
in  size.  In  451  Aetins  defeated  Attila  near 
OhAlons-sur-Mame ;  but  in  452  the  latter  in- 
vaded Italy,  which  hitherto  hod  been  free  from 
incursions,  and  after  ravaging  the  north  retired. 
Aetius  was  not  long  afterward  killed  by  Yalen- 
tinian's  own  hand,  whose  feeble  mind  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  commanding  intellect  and 
haughty  character  of  his  greatest  general.  Yal- 
entinian  himself,  the  following  year,  while 
viewing  a  spectacle  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was 
slain  at  the  instigation  of  the  patrician  Fetro- 
nius  Maximus,  whose  wife  the  emperor  had  a 
short  time  before  violated,  and  who  usurped 
the  throne.  Yalentinian  was  the  last  of  the 
Theodosian  line,  and  his  vices  were  as  conspic- 
aous  as  his  mental  powers  were  contemptible. 

YALENTINIAN8.  See  Qnobtios,  voL  viiL 
p.  821. 

YALENTISrOIS,  Duohkss  ov.  Bee  Diaha 
or  FoiTi^BS. 

YALEBIAN'  (valtriana),  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  typical  of  the  natural  order  valeri- 
anaeea  of  Lindley.  The  V.  offieinalU  (Linn.), 
has  pinnated  leaves;  the  inflorescence  corymb- 
ed,  but  by  expansion  panided ;  the  flowers  small, 
monopetalons,  6-limbed,  funnel-shaped,  white, 
strongly  scented;  the  rootstocks  small,  short, 
round  or  oblong-truncated,  with  numerous  fibres 
issuing  from  the  crown.  It  is  found  growing 
wild  in  the  meadows  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  qualities  of  this  plant  are  best 
known  in  medicine,  being  nervine,  tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  employed  in  nervous  affections. 
The  part  used  consists  of  the  rootstock  with 
its  fibres ;  it  is  gathered  in  the  autumn  or 


early  spring  from  plants  2  or  8  years  old,  and 
which  grow  in  stony  and  rather  dry  places. 
The  odor  is  heavy,  and  is  scarcely  impaired  by 
time ;  to  many  it  is  eminentiy  disagreeable. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  was 
the  plant  indicated  by  Dioscorides,  until  Dr. 
Sibthorp  detected  in  Greece  another  species 
which  he  called  V.  BioseoridU,  and  which  is 
probably  the  <f>ov  of  that  early  writer.  The 
garden  valerian  (V.phu,  Linn.),  which  grows 
on  the  European  Alps,  is  also  distinct,  though 
considered  by  Linnseus  to  be  the  classical  one. 
They  are  however  all  valuable  for  their  potency. 
The  red  valerian  (  V.  mira)  is  admitted  into  the 
flower  gardens,  the  blossoms  being  thought  very 
handsome.  There  are  several  other  European 
species ;  and  some  dosely  allied  genera  indi- 
genous to  the  East  are  supposed  to  fiimish  the 
precious  spikenard  of  antiquity. — ^lu  the  United 
States  there  are  several  species.  The  wood 
valerian  (  V.  *i/lvatiea,  Banks,  closely  allied  to 
the  V.  dioiea  of  Europe)  is  found  from  New- 
foundland to  the  plains  among  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  elsewhere  in  woods  in  the  United 
States.  The  few-flowered  valerian  (F.patiei- 
ilora,  Mx.),  with  a  simple,  slender,  somewhat 
deonmbent  stem,  leaves  pinnately  and  temately 
divided,  flower  pale  pink,  tube  of  corolla  dea- 
der, nearly  an  inch  long,  may  be  found  along 
the  Alleghany  mountains  fit>m  Yirgiuia  to  Ten- 
nessee and  in  the  western  states.  The  V. 
eapitata  ^Willd.)  is  1  to  8  feet  high,  with  leaves 
8  to  6-pmnate,  corolla  whitish  or  rose  color, 
flowers  in  cymes  more  or  less  expanded,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  V.  tripterU  oi  Europe.  It 
is  a  northern  species,  and  found  by  Chamisso 
at  Kotzebue's  sound,  by  Richardson  on  the 
arctic  coast,  and  in  woods  at  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains by  Drummond.  The  edible  valerian  (  F. 
edulit,  Nuttoll)  has  an  erect  stem,  fusiform  root^ 
somewhat  fleshy,  deeply  pinnatifid  and  pinnate 
leaves,  and  sm^  white  flowers  in  panided 
dusters.  The  thick  and  spindle-shaped  black 
roots,  though  bitter  and  apparentiy  pernicious, 
are  baked  on  heated  stones  or  steamed  under 
ground  and  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  rather 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  not  unwholesome; 
thus  prepared,  they  afford  food  to  the  aborigines 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  An 
allied  species,  V.  eiliata  (Qra,y),  has  a  very  gla- 
brous, striate,  simple  stem  ;  somewhat  fieshy, 
glabrous,  densely  ciliate  leaves,  the  radical  ones 
entire,  the  cauline  8  to  9-pinnate,  parted ; 
flowers  in  an  elongated  compound  pamcle ;  the 
ftasiform  root  6  to  12  inches  long,  in  color  and 
appearance  resembling  a  carrot,  but  inclined  to 
branch  horizontally  below,  bitter,  aromatio, 
and  mudlaginons.  It  grows  in  swampa  and 
alluvial  prairies  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Upper 
Canada. — ^The  aalerianaeea  also  comprise  many 
beautiful  flowering  plants. 

Y  ALERIAN  (Publhib  Lionmrs  YAUcRiAiruay, 
a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  268 
to  260.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Roman 
family,  and,  after  having  risen  by  successive 
steps  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state,  was 
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fixed  upon  hj  the  emperor  Dedns,  who  in  2S1 
had  determined  to  revive  the  censorship,  as 
the  fittest  person  for  that  post;  but  he  was 
saved  from  discharging  the  unenviable  duties 
Of  the  office  hj  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By 
his  successor  Oallus,  Valerian  was  sent  to  bring 
the  leg^ions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  of  iBmilianus ;  hut  be- 
fore his  arrival  Gallns  had  been  slain.  His  vio- 
torioos  opponent  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Valerian  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  imme- 
diately associated  with  himself  in  the  empire 
his  son  Gallienns.  His  whole  reign  was  spent 
in  resisting  the  assaults  made  on  ue  empire  by . 
tiie  barbanan  tribes  of  Franlui,  Alemanni,  and 
Gotha,  and  in  the  East  by  the  Persians.  Leav- 
ing the  defence  of  the  West  to  his  son  and  to 
liis  Uentenant,  the  emperor  marched  against 
the  Persian  monarch,  bnt  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  army,  and  the  victory  of  Sapor  was 
feUowed  by  the  capture  of  Antioch  and  the 
overrunning  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the 
common  account.  Valerian  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  multitude,  clad  in  imperial  purple, 
and  chained,  and  the  Persian  monarch  placed 
his  foot  on  his  neck  whenever  he  mounted  his 
horse.  He  died  in  captivity,  and  after  his  death 
his  skin  was  stuffed  with  straw,  and  kept  for 
oenturiee  in  the  most  magnificent  temple  in 
Persia.  The  accounts  of  Valerian's  reign  are 
of  the  most  uncertain  and  contradictory  ohar- 
MSter,  and  the  chronology  is  especially  beset 
with  difficoItieB.  He  was  sacceeded  by  his 
son  Gallienns. 

VALERIUS  00RVU8,  Mabous,  a  Roman 

reral,  bom  about  871  B.  0.,  died  about  271. 
M9,  being  tribnne  under  Oamillus  in  his 
oampaign  a^inst  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the 
ohauenge  of  a  gigantic  barbarian  to  single  com- 
bat, and  killed  his  antagonist  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  raven  which  perched  upon  Valerius's 
helmet,  and  as  often  as  he  advanced  upon  his 
fbe  flew  at  the  Gaul's  face.  A  general  battle 
then  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  From  this  circumstance 
Yalerins  derived  his  surname  of  Oorvus  (a  ra- 
ven). He  was  made  consul  the  next  year,  and 
tiie  same  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  5  times 
afterward.  In  his  8d  consulship,  at  the  age  of 
29,  he  gained  two  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Swnnites  at  Mount  Ganrus  and  at  Suessula.  In 
843  he  was  appointed  dictator  in  conseqnenoe 
of  a  mntiny  in  the  army,  which  he  qneUed  by 
his  personal  popularity.  He  was  dictator  again 
bt  801,  when  he  defei^«d  the  Marsi  and  Etms- 
oaoa.  The  last  28  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  retirement  He  held  cnmle  dignities  21 
times,  repeatedly  enjoyed  the  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph, and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  a  memorable  example  of  the 
ttyon  of  fortune. 

VALERIUS  FLACOUS,  Oaius,  a  Latin 
poet,  bom  in  Padua,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  and 
his  only  work  now  extant  is  the  unfinished 
bermc  poem  called  the  Arffonautiea,  in  which 


he  narrates  the  adventures  of  Jason  and  his 
companions.  His  style  is  unaffected,  his  versi- 
fication harmonious,  and  his  diction  pure  and 
polished ;  and  Wagner  even  places  him  next  to 
Virgil  among  the  Latin  epic  poets,  an  opinion 
in  which  few  modern  critics  coincide  with  him. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Bnrmann  (Ley- 
den,  172^  and  Lemaire  (Paris,  1824). 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS,  a  Roman  author, 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he 
accompanied  Sextus  Pompey  into  Asia.  His 
name  is  appended  to  a  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes  under  the  title  of  JDe  Factis  IHetisgite 
MemcrabUibus  Libri  IX.  The  compilation  em- 
braces a  large  variety  of  subjects,  and  as  a  his- 
torical authority  is  of  some  value.  Though  the 
author  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  first  em- 
perors, the  style  is  so  very  poor  that  Erasmus 
said  the  Latin  bore  no  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  Cicero  than  a  mule  does  to  a  man. 
Abridgments  of  the  work  were  made  by  Titns 
Probus,  Julius  Paris,  and  Januarius  Nepotianus. 
Those  of  the  two  last  named  were  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
Appended  to  the  work  of  Valerius  Maximus  is 
a  fragment  entitled  De  2fcminibu$,  Presnommi- 
hUj  Cognominibuty  Agnominibut,  AppeUationi- 
hut,  Vetint,  of  which  the  first  chapter  only  is 
extant.  It  professes  to  be  an  epitome  made  by 
Julius  Paris,  but  probably  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  work  of  Valerius.  The  best  editions 
of  Valerius  Maximus  are  those  of  Torrenius  (4to., 
Leyden,  1726)  and  G.  Eempfius  (8vo.,  Berlin, 
1864).  The  work  was  translated  into  English 
by  W.  Speed  (8vo.,  London,  1698). 

VALERIUS  PUBLIOOLA.    See  Pcbucola. 

V  A  LETT  A,  or  La  Valetta,  a  seaport  town, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  situated  on  the 
N.E.  coast,  in  lat.  86°  64'  N.,  long.  14°  81'  E. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  80,000.  It  occupies  an  ele- 
vated peninsula  between  two  harbors,  the  one 
on  the  E.,  called  the  Great  harbor,  extending 
about  2  m.  inland.  It  is  strongly  fortified;  the 
forts  St.  Elmo,  Ricasoli,  St.  Angelo,  Tigne,  and 
Manuel  command  the  approach  by  sea,  and 
6  lines  of  fortifications,  mounting  1,000  guns, 
and  homwork,  extend  across  the  istlunns. 
The  ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  very  un- 
even, and  tiie  streets  are  connected  by  flights 
of  steps.  The  cathedral  was  built  in  1680,  and 
is  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  number  of 
monuments  in  marble  and  bronze,  paintings,  and 
curious  relics  which  it  contains.  The  keys  of 
Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Rhodes  are  deposited  in  it. 
There  are  19  other  churches.  The  palace  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  is  now 
oooupied  as  the  governor's  reudenoe.  It  con- 
tidns  a  corridor  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the 
knights ;  an  armory  with  many  kinds  of  ancient 
armor  and  10,000  mnskets ;  and  a  library  and 
museum  a4joining.  The  university  was  found- 
ed toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  has 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  arts. 
There  are  naviJ,  military,  and  civil  hospitals. 
The  other  buildmgs  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
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the  ezohonge,  theatre,  sbreral  aubtrj/t*  or  sep- 
arate palaoes  of  the  knights,  many  of  them  fine 
Bpecimens  of  architecture,  the  honse  of  in3ns- 
try,  and  the  great  aqnednct  which  conveys 
water  into  the  town  from  Citta-Vecchia,  8  m. 
distant.  The  hotanio  garden  La  dtaated  in  the 
saborb  of  Floriana;  the  bnrial  grounds  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  bastions  of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  sarronnd  the  town.  A  large  dry 
dock,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships  and 
war  steamers,  has  recently  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  £100,000.  Ship  bnilding  is  carried  on  at 
the  snbnrb  of  Sanglea.  The  trade  is  not  of  great 
importance  except  during  war,  when  Yaletta 
becomes  a  centre  for  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Com,  wine,  and 
oil  are  imported  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  cat- 
tle and  horses  from  Barbary,  Oreece,  and  Al- 
bania. Steam  oonmianication  is  maintained 
regnlariy  with  England  by  the  vessels  firom 
Alexandria  carrying  the  India,  China,  and 
Australian  mails;  and  with  France  by  both 
the  French  and  English  steamers  which  ply  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Alexandria,  and  by  an- 
other line  between  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Smyr- 
na, and  Constantinople. — The  city  was  founded 
in  1666  by  La  Yalette,  grand  master  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  after  the  memorable  siege  of 
Malta  by  the  Turks.  (See  Valettk.)  It  re- 
mained in  possession  of  me  order  till  1798,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte, 
who  were  in  turn  expelled  in  1800  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  since  held  it. 

YALETTE,  Jban  Puiibot  dk  La,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  knights  of  Malta,  born  in  1494,  died 
in  Malta,  Aug.  21, 1668.  He  was  chosen  grand 
master  unanimously  in  1667.  The  assist^ce 
which  he  rendered  to  some  of  the  Christian 
nations  in  their  wars  against  the  Tnrks^  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  the  order 
nnder  his  vigorous  administration,  indnced  the 
snitan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  island.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Turkish  vessels  of  war, 
with  80,000  troops  on  board,  cast  anchor  in  the 
gulf  of  Mu(^arro,  May  18, 1666.  La  Yalette  had 
made  every  preparation  to  receive  them.  He 
had  planned  new  fortifications  and  labored  him- 
self in  their  construction.  His  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  700  knights  and  8,000  soldiers, 
indading  the  inhaliitants  who  had  been  armed 
for  the  occasion ;  yet  with  these  he  withstood 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  sieges  on  record  until 
Sept.  6,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples  with  8,000  men  for  his  assistance,  tiie 
Turks  took  to  their  ships.  Ashamed  of  such  a 
precipitate  retreat,  they  disembarked  agun, 
bat  were  defeated  by  tiie  Christians  with  great 
slanghter  and  fled  in  disorder.  Their  loss  dmv 
ing  the  siege  is  said  to  have  been  80,000  (they 
had  several  times  been  refinforced) ;  while  the 
knights,  on  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
had  barely  600  men  left,  indading  the  armed 
inhabitants.  La  Yalette  subseqnentiy  rebnUt 
the  fortifications  mined  by  the  nege,  and  found- 
ed in  their  neighborhood  the  town  of  Yaletta, 


to  which  he  removed  the  residence  of  the 
knights  from  CittaYecchia.  He  was  offered  a 
cardinal's  hat  by  Pius  IV.,  but  refused  it. 
YALHALLA.  See  Mytholoot,  vol.  xii.  p.  81, 
YALLA,  LoBBNZO,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom 
in  Rome  in  1406,  died  there  in  1467.  In  1485 
he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  tanght  rhetoric 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Alfonso  I. 
Some  years  later  he  became  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome ;  but  his 
free  criticism  of  classical  authors  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  upon  the  command  of  the 
pope  to  quit  the  city,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and 
in  1448  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
king.  About  the  same  period  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  theological  dispute,  and  was  sum- 
moned by  the  archbishop  of  Naples  before  an 
assembly  of  all  the  dergy  of  that  <atj  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  He  evaded 
execution  by  a  dedaratiou  that  he  believed 
every  thing  the  church  required,  and  went  to 
Rome  to  justify  himself  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
was  treated  with  great  distinction,  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  with  a  good  sidary,  re- 
stored to  bis  place  of  canon  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran, and  made  secretary  to  the  pope.  Among 
his  works  are :  Megantia  Sermoni*  Latini  ;  Nb- 
U>  in  Ifotum  Tetttimentum,  nM  de  Collations 
Ifovi  Tettamenti ;  and  translations  into  Latin 
of  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  the  Iliad. 

YALLADOLID,  a  N.  W.  province  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile  (by  some  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon),  bounded  by  Leon,  Palencia,  Bur- 
gos, Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Zamora ; 
area,  2,686  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  244,028.  The 
surface,  though  elevated,  is  generally  level,  and 
the  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Douro,  Dnraton,  Eresma,  Pisnerga,  Esqueva, 
Oega,  Yalderaduey,  and  Oea.  The  province 
produces  grain,  red  and  white  wine,  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  and  timber.  There  are  excellent  pas- 
tures, upon  which  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules  are  fed.  Paper,  earthenware,  and 
various  fabrics  of  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  are 
manufactured. — Yalladolid,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisnerga,  at  the 
terminas  of  the  canal  of  Castile,  in  lat.  41°  89' 
N.,  long.  4°  42'  W.,  100  m.  N.  W.  from  Ma- 
drid ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall.  The  cathedral  was  commenced 
by  Philip  II.,  and  has  never  been  completed  ; 
it  haa  a  Doric  fa^iade,  with  an  arch  over  the 
principal  entrance  60  feat  by  24.  There  are 
20  other  churches,  24  convents,  and  18  nunne- 
ries. The  Dominican  convent  and  the  college 
of  St.  Gregory  are  fine  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  university  was  founded  by 
Alonso  XI.  in  1846,  and  is  attended  by  1,800 
students.  There  are  several  colleges,  a  muse- 
um with  the  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works 
of  art  which  were  removed  from  the  suppressed 
convents,  a  royal  palace,  a  theatre,  a  lyoeum, 
and  a  public  library  of  14,000  volumes.  Silks, 
lace,  paper,  woollens,  and   earthenwan)  are 
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mannfactnred,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  com 
and  silk. — ^Yalladolid  was  called  Belad-Walid 
by  the  Moors,  from  vhom  it  vas  taken  hy  Or- 
dofio  n.  of  Leon  in  920.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  Oa^e, 
and  was  considered  its  finest  town ;  and  when 
the  conrt  removed  to  Madrid  in  1660  the  popn- 
laticm  of  Yalladolid  was  60,000.  An  attempt 
made  by  Philip  III.  to  restore  the  ancient  cap- 
ital fidled,  and  its  gradaal  decline  was  much 
accelerated  by  the  Irench  invasion. 
YALLADOLID,  a  state  of  Mexico.    See  Mi- 

OHOAOAir. 

YALLADOLID,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  a  department  of  the  same  name  in  the  state 
of  Yucatan,  90  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Merida ;  pop. 
sbont  15,000.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out 
and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  generally  one 
story  Ugh  with  flat  roofs,  each  having  a  little 
flower  garden  in  front.  There  are  several 
ehnrches,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  a 
town  house,  and  an  aqueduct  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.  The  climate  is  consid- 
ered remarkably  healthy,  and  the  town  is  much 
lesorted  to  by  invalids  from  other  places.  There 
are  some  mann&ctnres,  principally  cotton ;  but 
the  trade  is  not  of  much  importance. 

YALLADOUD,  s  town  of  Honduras.    See 

CbMATAOVA. 

YALLAURI,  ToMKABO,  an  Italian  philologist 
and  historian,  bom  in  La  Ohiusa  di  Cuneo,  Pied- 
mont, Jan  23, 1806.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Turin,  where  while  still  young  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  in  1888  adjunct  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  eloquence,  and  in  1843  titular 
professor  of  the  same  branches.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  sciences  and 
letters  in  1888.  He  has  published  several  works 
on  the  literary  history  of  Piedmont ;  a  history 
of  the  universities  of  the  same  country ;  Ftuti 
Berum  Outarum  a  Sege  Carolo  Alberto  (Turin, 
1848) ;  ahistory  of  the  house  of  Savoy  (1 846-'6) ; 
Biitoria  Oritiea  JAterarum  Latinarum  (1849) ; 
a  ooUeotion  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  classical 
historians  (1860  et  »eq.)  ;  a  revised  edition  of 
Bazaoni's  Latin  and  ItcJian  dictionary  (1860  et 
teg.);  a  Latin  and  Italian  dictionary  for  the  use 
of  schools  (1862) ;  and  editions  of  Ausonius  de 
Popma  D6  Differentiit  Verborum  (1862),  and 
1]>e  AvMaria  (1858)  and  Mlet  Glorwmt  (1864) 
of  Plautns. 

YALLE,  PiBTRO  DELLA,  au  Italian  traveller, 
sonuuned  II  Pellegrino,  born  in  Borne,  April 
2,  1586,  died  there,  April  20,  1662.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  received  a  liberal  education ;  but  when  after 
the  death  of  Henry  lY.  a  war  seemed  likely  to 
arise,  he  left  his  studies  to  engage  in  military 
life.  I>iMpp<^ted  in  his  expectations,  he 
joined  in  1611  a  Spanish  fleet  about  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  but  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  they  had  scuffles  and 
not  bMtles,  he  retnmed  to  Rome.  There  the 
resnit  of  a  love  affair  in  which  he  had  been 
nnsnooesafol  determined  him  to  travel,  and  in 
Jane,  1614,  he  embarked  from  Yenice  in  the 


habit  of  a  pilgrim.  He  went  first  to  Oonstanti- 
nople,  where  he  learned  the  Turkish  language, 
visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  Bag- 
dad married  a  young  Nestorian  or  Chaldean 
lady.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  journeyed 
over  Mesopotamia,  and  finally  went  to  Ispa- 
han, was  presented  to  the  sh^  of  Persia,  and 
engaged  in  the  war  then  going  on  between  that 
country  and  Turkey.  In  this  he  acquired  no 
great  glory,  and  while  living  on  the  shore  of 
Uie  Persian  gulf  his  wife  died.  Hmbalming 
her  body,  he  took  it  home  with  him,  travelling 
through  India,  and,  after  a  year's  journey,  ar- 
rived at  Rome  in  March,  1 626.  He  was  presented 
to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  made  honorary  cham^ 
berlain.  Delia  Yalle  presented  to  the  pontiff  a 
short  account  of  Georgia,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  send  missionaries  to  that  country.  In 
the  spring  of  1627  he  celebrated  the  obsequies 
of  his  wife,  pronouncing  upon  the  occasion 
a  funeral  oration,  and  during  its  delivery  his 
emotion  became  so  violent  as  to  choke  his  ut- 
terance. According  to  some  authors  his  auditors 
were  also  affected  to  tears,  according  to  others 
they  laughed.  Kot  long  afterward  he  married 
a  young  Georgian,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  fi-om  the  East,  and  spent  his  time  in  afflu- 
ence at  Rome,  until  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  killed 
his  coachman  in  the  area  before  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  while  the  pope  was  pronouncing  a 
benediction.  He  fled  to  Naples,  but  the  offence 
being  overlooked  at  Rome,,  he  returned.  His 
travels,  written  in  the  form  of-  letters,  were 
published  at  Rome  in  1660  in  4  vols.  (English 
translation,  fol.,  London,  1666).  Several  other 
works  were  composed  by  him,  many  of  which 
were  never  published.  His  narratives,  though 
complained  of  by  Gibbon  on  account  of  their  in- 
supportable vanity  and  prolixity,  are  very  accu- 
rate. By  Southey  he  is  called  "the  most  ro- 
mantic in  his  adventures  of  all  true  travellers." 

VALLIfiRE,  Mlle.  db  La.  See  La  WtxvAsst. 

YALLISNERIA,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  the  natural  order  liydroeharidaeaB,  named 
by  Michel!  in  honor  of  Antonio  Yallisnieri,  an 
Italian  naturalist  of  the  17th  century.  The 
flowers  are  strictly  dioecious ;  the  sterile  ones 
are  numerous  and  crowded  on  a  spadix,  with 
the  ooroUa  monopetalous  with  3  segments ;  the 
fertile  are  included  Bfangly  in  a  spathe  and 
seated  on  a  spiral  peduncle,  the  calyx  a  single 
let^,  the  eoroUa  polypetalous,  the  capsule  1- 
celled  and  many-seeded.  The  most  common 
species  is  the  V.  tpiralit,  found  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  in  slow- running  streams 
and  fresh  water  rivers.  It  has  long,  thhi,  linear, 
ribbon-shaped  leaves,  1  to  2  feet  or  more  in 
length,  which  are  obscurely  sermlate,  obtuse, 
nerved  and  netted-veined.  The  pitmt  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  curious  mode  of  its 
fertilization.  As  both  sorts  gcovr  under  water 
and  apart,  the  barren  flowers  are  separated 
from  iJie  fertile.  "When  the  anthers  are  ready 
to  open,  the  male  blossoms  break  from  their 
short  peduncles  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
where  they  encounter  the  female  blossoms, 
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which  are  oontinaally  kept  at  the  anr&oe  hj 
the  twisting  or  uncoiling  of  their  long  stems  as 
the  streams  are  shallower  or  deeper.  The 
roots,  which  are  white  and  similar  to  the  root 
fibres  of  celery,  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  can- 
vas-baok  dnck  {faligula  tallitneriana),  and 
where  this  plant  abounds  the  flocks  of  canvas- 
backs  periodically  resort. — Some  other  species 
of  little  direct  economical  value  are  known  as 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  East  Indies. 

VALLISNTERI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist, bom  in  Tresilico,  Modeno,  May  S,  1661, 
died  in  Padua,  Jan.  12, 1730.  He  studied  med- 
icine under  Molpighi  at  Bologna,  and  in  1688 
commenced  practice  as  a  jihysician  in  Reggio. 
In  1700  his  great  refutation  as  a  naturtdist 
procured  him  an  invitation  to  fill  a  medical 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  excited  the  opposition  of  his  coadjutors  by 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  prevailing  system  of 
practice.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
was  well  known  in  his  day  by  his  researches 
on  the  various  systems  of  generation,  one  of 
which,  that  of  spontaneous  generation,  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  rerating.  As  a  phy- 
sician he  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  Peruvian 
bark.  His  complete  works  were  published  at 
Venice  in  1783  (3  vols.  fol.). 

VALLOMBBOSA (Lat.  tallU umbrota,  "sha- 
dy valley"),  an  abbey  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Apennines  about  18  m.  from  Florence.  It  was 
founded  by  St  Jbhn  Oualberto  about  1088, 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  instita- 
tion  was  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  in 
1070.  The  original  purpose  of  the  founder 
was  to  establish  separate  hermitages,  but  a  mo- 
nastic mode  of  life  soon  began  to  prevail,  and 
the  Yallombrosians  are  now  recognized  as  a 
branch  of  the  reformed  Benedictines.  In  1600 
they  exchanged  their  gray  habit  for  a  brown 
one,  and  in  1662,  on  their  union  with  the  Sil- 
vestrines,  adopted  a  black  dress.  The  abbey 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  its  romantic  situa- 
tion, and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  French  priests 
daring  the  first  revolution.  The  present  mag- 
nificent buildings  were  erected  in  1687.  The 
abbey  is  wealthy,  and  is  frequently  visited  by 
travelers.  The  order  is  strictly  contemplative. 
It  was  the  first  to  admit  lay  brethren. 

YALMIEI,  a  Hindoo  poet,  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  Samayana.  (See  Sa^nbcbtt  Lait- 
auAOE  AND  LiTBRATURK.)  Accordiug  to  the 
national  legend,  he  was  an  inspired  solitary, 
and  was  induced  to  write  the  exploits  of  Bama 
by  the  glowing  account  given  him  of  that  hero 
by  Karuda,  the  divinity  of  music  and  poetry. 
While  he  was  meditating  on  his  work,  a  swan 
fell  at  his  feet  pierced  by  the  arrow  of  a  hnnter. 
The  poet  burst  into  an  imprecation  on  the 
huntsman,  and  in  so  doing  unconsciously  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  metre  which  he  called 
$hia,  composed  of  distichs  in  which  each  verse 
consisted  of  16  syllables,  with  a  cassnra  in  the 
middle.  Brahma,  who  had  overheard  him  with 
delight,  thereupon  appeared  to  Valmiki,  and 


ordered  him  to  write  his  poem  in  the  new  meas- 
ure. The  Ramayana  contains  24,000  sloha*, 
divided  Into  7  books.  A  complete  edition  was 
edited  by  G.  Gorresio  (10  vols.,  Paris,  184S-'68). 

YALOIS,  HousK  OF,  a  younger  branch  of  tlie 
Oapetian  dynasty,  which  occupied  the  throne 
of  France  261  years,  from  1328  to  1689.  On 
the  death  of  Oharles  lY.,  the  last  of  the  direct 
line  of  Oapetians,  his  cousin  Philip  pf  Yalois, 
the  grandson  of  Philip  Ilf.  and  great-grandson 
of  Louis  IX.,  was  acknowledged  king  as  Hm 
next  male  heir,  thus  excluding,  by  virtue  of 
the  Salic  law,  the  female  claimants  of  the 
orown.  His  direct  Buocessors  were  John  (1 860- 
'64),  Oharles  Y.  (1364^'80),  Charles  YI.  (1380- 
1422),  Oharles  VH.  (1422-'61),  LouU  XL 
(1461-'83),  and  Oharles  Vm.  (1483-'98).  The 
last  named,  dying  without  male  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Oharles  Y.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
as  Louis  XU.  (1498-1616).  Like  his  predece»- 
sor,  he  left  no  son,  and  had  for  his  heir  his 
cousin  Francis  of  Angoul^me,  the  offspring  of 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Yalols-Or- 
leans,  who  became  King  Francis  I.  (1616-'47). 
After  him  his  son,  Henry  H.  (1647-'69),  and 
his  3  grandsons,  Francis  U.  (1669-'60),  Oharles 
IX.  (1560-'74),  and  Henry  IIL  (1674^'89),  held 
the  sceptre,  which,  on  the  demise  of  the  last, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
under  Henry  lY.  These  two  centuries  and  a 
half  are  among  the  most  disastrous  in  the  his- 
tory of  France.  Nearly  the  first  half  of  this 
period  was  occupied  by  the  bloody  wars  with 
England,  during  which  the  French  lost  the 
battles  of  Cr6cy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  and 
were  only  saved  by  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  im- 
pulse her  example  gave  to  national  resistance ; 
then  came  the  Italian  wars,  in  which  the 
French,  notwithstanding  many  brilliant  deeds 
of  bravery,  were  finidly  worsted,  and  the  con- 
test with  the  house  of  Austria,  which  brought 
abont  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  and  so  many 
other  disasters,  and  ended  by  the  peace  c^  Oa- 
teau  Oambr^sis  in  1669 ;  and  last,  not  leasts 
the  religious  civil  wars  which  desolated  France 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  were  only  ended  by 
thepolicy  and  personal  valor  of  Henry  lY. 

YALPABAffiO,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
N.  by  the  river  Aconcagua  and  W.  by  tiie  Pa- 
cific ;  area,  2,642  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1864, 116,048. 
The  soil,  where  not  carefully  irrigated,  is  of 
poor  quality,  except  in  some  of  me  valleyB. 
Bain  seldom  falls.  There  are  no  large  rivers, 
and  the  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are 
Qnillota  and  Casa  Blanca. — Yalpaaaibo,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  90  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Santiago,  in  lat. 
88"  2'  8.,  long.  71°  46'  W. ;  pop.  in  1864, 62,418. 
It  is  the  chi^  port  of  the  republic,  and  is  bailt 
principally  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  land  at^M 
foot  of  a  cliff  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
streets  are  narrow  but  well 
houses  are  nearly  all  two 
mented  with  neat  balooni»f 
The  custom  house  aixl  i 
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ment  itores  and  pablio  buildings  are  renr 
handaome  edifioea.  The  news  room,  which 
ooeapies  the  same  boUding  with  some  public- 
offices,  and  spans  the  road  leading  from  the 
Bwle  into  the  town,  is  particularly  worthy  of 
DOtiee.  The  bay  is  well  sheltered  from  all 
ourtera  except  the  N.,  but  is  considered  a 
dangeroua  anchorage  during  tiie  winter  months, 
when  nortiierly  ^es  are  frequently  ezperi- 
tnoed.  VeeseLs  upon  arrival  have  to  anchor  in 
from  70  to  80  fathoms ;  while  in  the  inner  tier 
next  the  town  the  depth  is  not  less  than  20  to 
IS  fathoms.  The  bay  is  defended  by  8  forts 
and  a  wat«r  battery.  The  town  has  suffered 
asTerely  upon  several  occasions  from  earth- 
qoakea,  and  in  1822  it  was  nearly  destroyed. 
ibe  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  has  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The  exports 
oompriae  copper  and  copper  ore,  rilver,  gold, 
wheat,  flour,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  and  other 
articles;  and  the  imports,  cotton,  silk,  and 
wodlen  goods,  clothing,  hardware,  iron,  sugar, 
wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  &o.  The 
otHnmeree  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
ig'^li'h,  Americans,  and  French.  The  num- 
ber of  veasek  entered  in  1859  was  1,049,  ton- 
nage 883,760,  and  the  departures  1,087,  ton- 
nage 826,468;  total  imports,  $16,765,787; 
sqwrts;,  $is,  949,31 6.  The  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  United  States  vessels  in  1860  were  148, 
tonnage  87,648;  value  of  inward  cargoes, 
$8,226,898;  outward,  $2,447,898,  of  which 
nearly  i  waa  reexports.  But  a  small  part  of 
the  American  trade  is  direct,  most  of  the  voy- 
ages being  from  and  to  other  foreign  ports, 
valparaiao  is  much  frequented  by  ships  in  want 
of  proviraons.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  oon- 
atruction  to  connect  Valparaiso  with  Santiago, 
and  about  f  of  it  has  been  opened  for  traffic. 
A  steam  mail  service  is  maintained  with  £u- 
nme  bjr  an  English  company  via  Panama. 

VALONIA.    See  Oak,  vol.  xii.  p.  466. 

VALTELLINA,  or  Sondsio,  a  circle  of  the 
government  of  Milan  while  Lombardy  was  a 
province  of  Austria,  and  now  included  in  the 
dirtrict  of  Gallarate  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Its  area  when  an  Austrian 
drde  ^as  1,268  sq.  m.;  pop.  86,000.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  valley,  on  the  confines  of  Swit- 
serland  and  the  Tyrol,  shut  in  between  two 
^nrs  of  the  Alps,  and  is  drained  by  the  Adda, 
whi<^  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley.  In  the  W.  part  is  Lake  Chiavenna, 
formed  by  the  Maira.  The  dimate  is  mild,  but 
insalubrious  on  account  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Adda  and  Maira.  The  vine  is  exten- 
sively coltivated  in  the  valley,  and  there  are 
ooudderable  crops  of  hemp  and  chestnuts. 
Bees  and  idlkworms  are  also  reared  in  great 
irambers.  The  hill  slopes  afford  fine  pasturage 
for  catde,  of  which  many  are  raised  for  market. 
There  are  warm  springs  at  Bormio  and  Masino, 
and  acidulous  waters  at  Sta.  Oaterina  in  the 
Val  Fnrva.  There  are  also  several  quarries  of 
marble,  date,  and  soapstone,  and  some  iron 
mines.    The  principal  town  is  Sondrio.  ■ 


VAMPIRE,  in  zoology.    See  Bat. 

YAMFIBE,  a  fabulous  creature,  which  was 
widely  believed  in  previously  to  and  during  the 
18th  century  in  Greece,  Hungary,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  Bnssia.  Vampires  are  de- 
fined by  Dom  Oalmet  as  persons  "  who  have 
been  dead  a  condderablelime,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less;  who  leave  their  tombs,  and 
come  and  disturb  the  living,  sucking  their 
blood,  appearing  to  them,  making  a  noise  at 
their  doors  and  in  their  houses,  and  often 
causing  their  death."  They  usually,  he  in- 
forms US,  visit  their  relatives  and  tJiose  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  full  health  and  vigor.  The 
belief  in  vampires  is  probably  of  oriental  or- 
i^n;  the  ghouls  of  the  Persians  and  Ara- 
bians seem  to  belong  to  the  same  family, 
though  the  superstition  had  been  modified  by 
Christianity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  18tb  century,  the  plague 
and  other  fatal  epidemics  had  prevailed  in  the 
countries  we  have  named;  and  the  sudden 
death  of  many  persons  from  languor  and  ex- 
haustion was  attributed  by  their  relatives  and 
others  to  the  blood  having  been  drawn  from 
them  by  these  wmpires,  who  bad  themskves 
died  shortly  before  of  the  prevailing  diseases. 
In  hundreds  of  cases,  the  bodies  of  alleged 
vampires  were  disinterred,  and  in  some  the 
body  was  found  not  decayed,  the  complexion 
freui,  and  liquid  blood  still  in  the  veins.  A 
sharpened  stake  was  driven  through  the  body, 
the  heart  taken  out  and  the  head  removed,  and 
both  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  alleged  that  in 
some  cases  the  body  uttered  a  shriek  when  Hm 
stake  was  driven  tiirough  it.  The  undeoayed 
condition  of  the  bodies,  which  was  probably 
the  result  either  of  their  burial  alive,  which 
often  happened  daring  the  prevalence  of  severe 
epidemics,  their  peonliar  condition  after  death 
from  plague,  resisting  ordinary  decay,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  yellow  fever,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  antiseptic  qualities  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  buried,  was  regarded  as  positive  proof 
of  their  having  been  vampires.  In  Poland,  the 
name  given  to  these  night  visitors  is  upior ;  in 
Russia,  googoolca;  in  Slsvonia,  oopir.—S>«>i 
Banft,  Traetdt  ton  dem  Kduen  und  Sehmatxen 
dtr  Todten  in  Ordbern  (Leipsic,  1784) ;  Dom 
Angustine  Oalmet,  Bimertdtion  tur  Us  tampira 
(1747),  which  passed  through  6  or  6  editions 
prior  to  1767,  and  was  reprinted  in  London  in 
1860  as  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Phantom 
World,"  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas ; 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Traiti  huUniqut  et  dogma- 
tique  twr  la  <:y>parition»,  &c.  (Avignon,  1761); 
and  the  marquis  de  Maffei,  "Letter  on  Magic." 

VAN  AOHEN,  Hans.    See  Aohxn. 

VANADIUM,  a  metal  first  recognized  as 
distinct  in  1801  by  Del  Rio,  who  found  it  in 
the  brown  lead  ore,  now  known  as  vanadinite, 
of  Smapan  in  Mexico,  and  called  it  erythroni- 
um.  It  was  generally  considered  by  chemists, 
however,  to  be  nothing  more  than  chromium, 
and  Del  Rio  himself  finally  adopted  this  opin- 
ion.   In  1880  SefirtrOm  found  the  iron  manu< 
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faotured  from  the  magnetic  ore  of  Taberg  in 
Sweden,  as  well  aa  the  ciader  prodnced  in  its 
conversion,  to  contain  a  peculiar  metal,  which 
he  called  vanadium^  from  Yanadis,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja;  and 
the  Zimapan  lead  ore  was  aiterward  proved  to 
contain  the  same  metal.  Vanadium  is  white, 
resembling  silver  and  molybdenum,  not  duc- 
tile, a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
infusible  at  the  highest  temperatures  of  our 
furnaces,  not  oxidized  by  fused  hydrated  alka- 
lies, easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia, 
giving  a  fine  blue  solution,  but  attacked  with 
great  difficulty  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  symbol  is  V,  and  its 
chemical  equivalent  68.6.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  vanadic  acid  in  a  charcoal  crucible  at 
the  highest  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  when  a  part 
of  the  exterior  is  reduced ;  by  reducing  yanadio 
acid  by  heating  with  potassium ;  or  by  passing  a 
current  of  dry  ammonia  through  a  bulb  con- 
taining terchloride  of  vanadium  saturated  with 
ammonia  and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  chloride 
of  ammoniom  being  formed  and  volatilized,  and 
the  metal  remaining  in  the  bulb.  It  forms 
three  oxides,'  VO,  v  Oj,  and  VO.  or  vanadic 
acid,  beside  several  intermediate  ones,  remark- 
able for  their  fine  green  and  purple  tints.  VOg 
forms  salts  with  many  acids,  which  in  solution 
are  bright  blue,  and  when  anhydrous,  brown 
or  green.  Yanadio  acid  combines  with  most 
of  Uie  bases,  and  also  with  many  inorganic  and 
qrganio  acids.  These  last  combinations  are  red 
or  yellow,  and  crystallize  easily.  Yanadium 
also  forms  compounds  with  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  fluorine, 
and  alloys  with  several  of  the  metals.  The 
principal  natural  compounds  of  vanadium  are 
dechenite,  desdoizite,  and  vauadinite  (all  vana- 
dates of  lead),  volborthite  (vanadate  of  copper 
and  lime),  several  other  vanadates  containing 
copper  and  lead,  and  arssoxene  (vanadate  of  lead 
and  zinc).  The  metal  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tity in  several  dififerent  iron  ores,  in  cryolite 
from  Greenland,  in  aluminous  schists  from  the 
south  of  France,  in  some  rutiles,  oerites,  and 
pitchblendes,  and  in  the  bituminous  slates,  con- 
tiiini^  copper,  at  Mansfeld  in  Germany.  In 
the  United  States  the  principal  localities  of 
yanadium  minerals  are  at  the  Wheatley  mine, 
PhcBuixville,  Penn.,  where  several  vanadates  of 
lead  occur,  and  at  the  Cliff  mine.  Lake  Superior, 
where  a  chocolate-colored  clayey  mineral  is 
found,  containing  vanadium  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination not  determined. 

VANAYL  DE  YONGH.   See  Saint  Elmk. 

VANBRUGH,  Sie  Johx,  an  English  drama- 
tist and  architect,  bom  probably  in  London  in 
1666,  died  there,  March  26,  1726.  He  was  of 
Flemish  extraction,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, which  was  completed  in  France.  Ke- 
turning  to  England,  he  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign,  and  probably  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tMn,  as  he  is  frequently  designated  by  that  title 
by  contemporary  writers.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  he  remained  in  the  service,  or  where  or 


when  he  prepared  himself  for  his  profession  of 
architect,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that 
his  residence  in  France  may  have  supplied  him 
with  the  necessary  hints.  In  1696  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
mg  Greenwich  hospital,  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Evelyn,  and  two  years  later  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre  his  first  play,  "The  Belapse, " 
which  proved  very  successful.  "  The  Provoked 
Wife,"  performed  at  the.  theatre  in  Lineola's 
Inn  Fields  in  1698,  had  if  possible  a  greater 
run ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  author,  alarmed 
at  the  charges  of  indecency  and  profanity 
brought  against  him  in  Jeremy  Oollier's  "Short 
Yiew  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro&neneis  of 
the  English  Stage,"  presented  the  public  with 
a  moral  lecture,  in  the  form  of  a  comedy  en- 
titled "^sop."  The  town  had  little  relish  for 
this  sort  of  entertainment,  and  after  a  few  nights* 
performance  at  Drury  Lane  it  was  withdrawn. 
An  adaptation  of  Fletcher's  "Pilgrim,"  pro- 
duced in  1700,  was  well  received.  In  1702  he 
made  his  first  architectural  design  of  celebrity, 
that  of  Oastle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  being  at  that  time 
acting  earl  marshal  of  En^and,  umAo  Yanbrngh 
Clarencieux  king-at-arms.  His  next  enterprise 
was  the  construction  of  a  large  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  which  he  nndertook  to  manage  in 
conjunction  with  Congreve,  and  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  £100  subscriptiona 
from  persons  of  quality.  The  building,  when 
completed,  was  found  to  be  incurably  defective 
in  acoustic  properties,  and  Yanbrngh,  after  pro- 
ducing with  indifferent  success  one  of  his  best 
plays,  "  The  Confederacy,"  and  ad^tations  of 
S  of  Moli^re's  comedies,  was  glad  to  retire  from 
the  enterprise,  and  devote  himself  to  the  great 
structure  of  Blenheim,  voted  by  parliament  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  faults,  is  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
private  residence  in  England.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  he  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  duchess  ("  the  wicked  woman 
of  Marlborough,"  as  he  calls  her),  who,  after 
the  duke's  decease,  dismissed  the  architect  and 
refused  to  pay  him  £2,000  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  workmen.  By  the  aid  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  however,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  money,  "  in  spite  of  the  hussy's  teetii." 
Yanbrugh  erected  a  nimiber  of  oHier  buildings 
of  less  note,  was  knighted  in  1714,  and  in  1716 
was  made  comptroller  of  the  royal  works  and 
surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hospital. 
He  left  an  unfinished  comedy,  "  The  Journey 
to  London,"  which  was  completed  by  Oolley 
Cibber.  The  massive  character  of  his  archi- 
tecture was  much  ridiculed  bythe  small  wits 
of  the  day,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  William  Evans, 
produced  the  well  known  couplet,  forming  the 
concluding  lines  to  an  epitaph  on  Yanbrugh : 

Lie  heavy  on  him.  Earth,  for  h» 
lAid  nuuiy  A  heavy  load  on  thee. 

But  according  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  his  de- 
signs have  great  poetic  beauty  as  well  as  inven- 
tion.   Ilis  plays  are  smoothly  written,  and  pre- 
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lent  amnsin^  pictares  of  oontemporary  xata- 
ners,  but  their  grossnesa  has  gradually  banished 
them  from  the  stage.  Vanbrugh  was  a  man  of 
fine  appearance  and  amiable  character.  His 
wife  survived  him  60  years,  dying  in  1776  at 
the  age  of  90.  The  best  recent  edition  of  his 
plays  is  that  of  Mozon  (8vo.,  London,  1849, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Congreve,  Wy- 
oherly,  and  Farquhar),  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
biographical  notice  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

VAN  BUREN.  I.  A  B.  W.  oo.  of  Mich., 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained  by 
the  Pawpaw  and  Dowagiao  rivers,  and  the  south 
branch  of  Black  river;  area,  638  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
La  1860,  15,224.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  75,088  bushels  of  wheat,  181,890  of  In- 
dian com,  34,888  of  oats,  49,991  of  potatoes, 
and  3,682  tons  of  hay.  A  large  portion  of  the 
connty  is  covered  with  forests  of  valuable  tim- 
ber. It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  central 
railroad.  Capital,  Pawpaw,  n.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri,  intersected  by  Dea 
Moines  and  Fox  rivers;  area,  468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 17,033.  The  surface  is  level  and  consists 
of  prurie  and  timber  land,  and  the  soil  is  highly 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were  680,648 
bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  89,724  of  wheat,  288,828 
lbs.  of  butter,  81,490  of  wool,  18,169  tonsof  hay, 
and  11,024  galls,  of  sorghum  molasses.  In  1860 
there  were  7  churches,  2  paper  mills,  4  woollen 
factories,  1  newspaper  omce,  and  2,000  pu> 
pils  attending  public  schools.  Bituminous  coal 
abounds.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Eeo- 
knk,  Des  Moines,  and  Minnesota  railroad.  The 
Des  Moines  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  a 
portion  of  the  year.  Capital,  Eeosauque.  III. 
A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  intersected  by  Little  Red 
river ;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,857, 
of  whom  200  were  slaves,  xhe  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  164,665  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
16,631  of  oats,  and  13,661  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
is  a  great  abundance  of  choice  timber.  Capital, 
Clinton.  IV.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 
by  the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river ;  area, 
860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,581,  of  whom  239 
were  slaves.  Ihe  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  131,890  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  11,800  of  oats,  23,886  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
4,684  or  wooL  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant. 
Capital,  Spencer. 

VAN  BUREN,  MAKrnr,  the  8th  president 
of  the  United  States,  bom  at  Kinderhook,  Oo- 
Inmbia  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6, 1782,  died  there,  July 
24,  1862.  His  Mher  was  a  farmer,  and  his 
early  education  was  acquired  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  village.  At  the  age  of  14  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1803,  the  last  year  of  his  studies 
having  been  passed  in  the  office  of  W.  P.  Van 
Ness,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Always  deep- 
ly interested  in  public  affairs,  he  had  served  at 
the  age  of  18  as  a  delegate  in  a  nominating 
convention  of  the  republican,  or,  as  it  was  later 


called,  the  democratic  party.  Though  main- 
taining friendly  personal  relations  with  Aaron 
Burr,  firom  whom  he  had  received  marked 
attentions,  he  nevertheless  oast  his  first  vote 
against  him  when  in  1804  he  appeared  as  an 
aspirant  to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state 
against  Morgan  Lewis,  the  regular  candidate  of 
the  democratic  party.  In  1808  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  surrogate  of  Colombia  co. 
In  1812  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
state,  and  in  that  body  voted  for  electors 
pledged  to  support  De  Witt  Clinton  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  war  of  1812-'18 
found  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  In  1816  he 
became  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in 
1816  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  senate,  the 
two  offices  being  held  together.  In  1818,  having 
long  since  become  estranged  from  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Mr.  Van  Buren  set  on  foot  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  democratic  pai-ty  in  the  state,  and 
himself  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  a  coterie  of 
able  politicians,  among  whom  B.  F.  ButiLer,  W. 
L.  Marcy,  and  Edwin  Croswell  were  afterward 
prominent,  by  whom  the  political  control  of  the 
state  was  uninterruptedly  exercised  for  more 
than  20  years.  In  1819  he  was  removed  by  the 
Clintonian  council  of  appointment  from  his  of- 
fice of  attorney-general.  In  1820  he  advocated 
the  reelection  of  Bnfns  King  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
and  concurred  in  the  legislative  resolution  in- 
structing the  senators  and  representatives  of  the 
state  in  congress  to  resist  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  state.  In  Feb.  1821,  defeating 
both  Cliutonians  and  federalists  in  the  legisla- 
ture, he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate ;  and  a 
few  months  later  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Otsego  in  the  convention  to  revise  the 
state  constitution.  In  the  latter  body  he  advo- 
cated an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  but 
opposed  universal  suffrage,  as  also  the  plan  of 
^pointing  Justices  of  the  peace  by  popular 
election.  He  voted  against  depriving  colored 
citizens  of  the  franchise,  but  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  require  of  them  a  freehold  qualification 
of  $250.  In  1824  he  advocated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Crawford  to  the  presidency,  and  became  a 
leader  in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  J,  Q.  Adams, 
the  successful  candidate.  In  1827  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  resigned  that 
office  on  being  chosen  governor  of  New  York 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Clinton  in  1828.  As  governor  he  proposed  the 
safety  fund  banking  system.  (See  Bank,  vol.  ii. 
p.  581.)  In  March,  1829,  he  became  secretary 
of  state  in  the  administration  of  President  Jack- 
son, but  resigned  on  April  7, 1881,  for  the  reason 
that  circumstances  beyond  his  control  had 
placed  him  before  the  country  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  a  position  in  his  judgment 
incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  cabinet  minister.  Appointed  minis- 
ter to  England,  he  arrived  in  that  country  in 
September;  but  his  nomination  to  the  ofBoe, 
submitted  to  the  senate  in  December,  was  re- 
jected by  that  body  after  an  animated  debate, 
m  which  Messrs.  Clay  and   Webster,  whig 
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leaden,  were  seconded  by  the  Mends  of  Mr. 
Oalhonn,  then  vice-president.  The  grounds  of 
ttie  rejection  were  stated  to  be,  that  while  secre- 
tary of  state  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  instructed  Mr. 
McLane,  IF.  S.  minister  to  England,  to  beg  from 
that  country  as  a  favor  certain  concessions  in 
regard  to  trade  with  her  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  he  should  have  demanded  as  a 
right;  that  in  fact  he  had  taken  the  side  of 
England  in  that  matter  against  the  United 
States;  and  finally  that  he  had  carried  oar 
domestic  party  contests  and  their  resnlts  into 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  foreign  countries. 
This  event  occasioned  much  excitement,  espe- 
cially among  the  members  of  the  democratic 
party,  who  regarded  it  as  mere  political  perse- 
cution. It  was  followed  on  liay  22, 1882,  by  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  vice-pres- 
idency by  the  same  democratic  national  con- 
vention which  nominated  Gen.  Jackson  for  re- 
election to  the  presidency ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent election  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  all  the  states  which  voted  for  Oen. 
Jackson,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  electors  cast  their  suffrages  for  William 
Wilkins.  Mr.  Van  Buren  thus  became  pres- 
ident of  the  senate,  which  a  few  months  before 
had  condemned  him ;  and  when  he  left  that 
office  all  parties  agreed  that  he  had  discharged 
its  functions  with  dignity,  courtesy,  and  im- 
partiality.— It  had  long  been  known  that  he 
was  the  favorite  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
station  which  President  Jackson  was  to  va- 
cate in  March,  1886.  The  national  convention 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  20, 1886,  unan- 
imously nominated  him  for  the  presidency,  and 
in  the  ensuing  election  he  received  from  16 
states  170  electoral  votes,  while  his  principal 
antagonist.  Gen.  Harrison,  received  73,  Mr. 
Hugh  L.  White  26,  and  Mr.  Webster  14.  In  his 
inaugural  address  on  March  4, 1837,  he  declared 
his  "  firm  belief  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  in- 
stitutions depends  npon  ourselves ;  that  if  we 
maintain  the  principles  on  which  they  were  es- 
tablished, they  are  destined  to  confer  their  ben- 
efits on  counUess  generations  yet  to  come ;  and 
that  America  will  present  to  every  friend  of 
mankind  the  cheering  proof  that  a  popular  gov- 
ernment wisely  formed  is  wanting  in  no  element 
of  endurance  or  strength."  At  the  same  time 
he  appealed  to  the  people  not  to  be  led  into  agi- 
tation concerning  "  the  domestic  institution  of 
slavery ;"  and  proclaimed  that  he  should  veto 
any  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  wishes  of 
the  slaveholding  states,  and  also  any  bill  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  then 
existed.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
great  diMculty  of  his  administration  was  not 
to  grow  out  of  any  oanse  connected  with  this 
subject.  The  country,  for  some  time  a  prey  to 
pecuniary  excitements  and  embarrassments,  was 
now  involved  in  a  crisis  of  unprecedented  se- 
verity. Commerce  and  manufactures  were 
prostrate;  hundreds  of  wealthy  mercantile 
houses  in  every  quarter  had  fallen  into  hopeless 


bankruptey ;  imposing  public  meetings  attrib- 
uted these  disasters  to  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  two  months  eiter  the  president's 
inauguration  the  crash  was  consummated  by 
the  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks.  Finally,  on  May  16,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  incur  the  danger  of  summoning 
an  extraordinary  session  of  congress,  which  ac- 
cording to  his  proclamation  was  convened  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  following  September. 
The  choice  of  the  speaker  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives showed  that  the  democratic  party 
had  fallen  from  that  great  eminence  of  pow- 
er which  it. had  evinced  in  the  presidential 
election,  Mr.  Polk,  its  candidate,  being  elected 
by  a  msjority  of  8  only.  The  special  message 
was  of  course  devoted  to  the  topic  of  the  day. 
It  attributed  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  over-trading,  consequent  upon  excessive 
issues  of  bank  paper  and  other  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  and  enlargement  of  credit.  A  for- 
eign debt  of  more  than  SO  millions ;  the  invest- 
ment of  Z9i  millions  in  unproductive  lands: 
universal  and  extravagant  speculation  in  real 
estate  in  cities  and  villages ;  public  and  private 
improvements,  often  ruinously  improvident; 
the  importation  of  grun  to  the  value  of  more 
than  two  millions ;  and  finally  the  rapid  growth 
of  luxurious  habits  among  the  people,  were  ena- 
merated  among  the  causes  of  the  distress.  This 
evil  had  been  aggravated  and  the  catastrophe 
accelerated  by  the  effect  of  the  law  requiring 
banks  to  repay  the  government  deposits  in 
coin;  and  to  prevent  the  fiiture  renewal  of 
such  inconvenience  to  the  government,  it  was 
recommended  that  a  new  body  of  officials,  not 
more  than  10  in  number,  should  be  provided  to 
take  charge  of  the  public  money,  and  that  the 
banks  should  no  longer  be  employed  as  its  de- 
positories. The  president  also  advised  that  a 
bankrupt  law  for  banking  and  other  oorporar 
tions  should  be  enacted ;  and  that  the  approach- 
ing deficit  in  the  treasury  be  made  good  by 
withholding  from  the  states  the  4th  and  last 
installment  of  a  previous  large  surplus  ordered 
to  be  deposited  with  them  by  act  of  June  28, 
1886,  and  by  the  temporary  issue  of  six  mil- 
lions of  treasury  notes.  Of  these  measures, 
the  most  important,  known  as  the  indepen- 
dent treasury,  was  passed  in  the  senate  by  26 
ayes  to  20  nays,  but  was  laid  on  the  table  in 
the  other  house  by  120  ayes  to  107  nays.  The 
payment  of  the  4th  installment  to  the  states 
was,  however,  postponed,  and  the  emisraon  of 
10  millions  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized. 
The  independent  treasury,  again  recommend- 
ed in  the  president's  annual  message  in  De- 
cember, met  the  same  fate  in  the  next  regu- 
lar session,  being  again  r^ectod  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  it  had  been  passed  by 
the  senate.  Another  presidential  measure  was 
more  fortunate,  a  so  called  preSmption  law  be- 
ing enacted,  giving  settlers  on  public  lands  the 
right  to  buy  them  in  preference  to  other  per- 
sons.—  An  insurrectionary  movement  com- 
menced in  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  18S7 
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Waiving  fonnd  aid  and  qrmpathj  within  onr'bor- 
dcvB,  lb.  Van  Bnren  issued  two  prodamationa, 
«q)oiiiing  all  oitizena  to  refrain  from  violatine 
tile  lawa  and  the  treaties  of  the  conntry ;  and 
be  also  sent  a  militarT-  force  to  the  frontier 
under  Gien.  Soott  to  preserve  the  peace  there, 
discharging,  according  to  Mr.  Benton,  "  his  high 
dnties  with  eqnal  firmness,  skill,  and  success," 
thongh,  as  the  same  anthor  adds,  "  with  some 
personal  detriment,  losing  mnch  popular  favor 
in  the  border  states  from  his  strenuous  repres- 
rion  of  aid  to  a  neighboring  people  insniging  for 
liberty  and  militamj  crushed  in  the  attempt." — 
The  closing  session  of  the  26th  congress  now 
witnessed  uie  temporary  stoppage  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  agitation  of  cQavery. 
Mr.  Blade  of  Vermont  introduced  the  sutgect  in 
along  and  elaborate  anti-slavery  speech,  where> 
upon  the  southern  members  withdrew  for  sepa- 
rate deliberation,  and  Mr.  Rhett  of  South  Car- 
oUna  proposed  to  declare  that  it  was  expedient 
that  ue  XTnion  ahonld  be  dissolved ;  but  a  less 
extreme  course  was  adopted,  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Patten  of  Virginia  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  house  that  for  the  future  all 
petitions  or  other  papers  touching  slavery 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  read,  or  referred.  For  this  im- 
portant resolution  the  friends  of  the  president 
manimoasly  voted,  as  did  many  of  his  oppo- 
nente.— In  the  summer  of  1889  Mr.  Van  Buren 
made  a  visit  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  received  in  all  the  important  towns 
with  the  public  honors  due  to  ^e  president ;  but 
tbis  rait  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished 
much  toward  restoring  the  lost  pred(Mninance  of 
the  democratic  party.  His  third  annual  mes- 
sige,  in  December  following,  was  as  usual 
largely  occupied  with  financial  discussions,  and 
especially  with  the  argument  for  the  divorce 
^the  government  from  the  banks,  and  for  the 
exdusive  "receipt  and  payment  of  gold  and 
■Iver  in  all  publM  transactions ;"  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  independent  treasury.  This  measure, 
by  which  his  administration  is  especially  distin- 
gnished,  being  finally  passed  by  both  bouses  of 
congress,  became  a  law  on  June  80, 1840. — The 
oenvaas  preliminary  to  the  presidential  election 
of  1840  was  begun  uncommonly  early  and  with 
onwonted  energy  by  the  opposition.  Indeed, 
the  public  meetings  held  in  the  large  cities  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1889,  where, 
nnder  the  lead  of  prominent  whig  statesmen, 
the  policy  of  the  president  and  his  party  was 
denonnced  as  the  source  of  the  prevailing  com- 
merdal  troubles,  were  but  the  be^ning  of  a 
TBst  movement  to  transfer  the  executive  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  The  na- 
tional convention  of  that  party  formally  open- 
ed the  contest  on  Dec.  4,  1889,  by  nominating 
tor  the  presidency  William  Henry  Harrison,  and 
tor  the  vice-preeidenOT  John  Tyler.  On  the 
demoeratic  srae  Mr.  van  Bnren  had  no  com- 
petitor, and  he  was  definitively  made  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  by  its  national  convention  on 
May  6, 1840.  Never  in  the  political  history  of 
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the  United  States  was  a  canvass  conducted  amid 
such  absorbing  public  excitement.  The  finan- 
cial distress  which  had  existed  more  or  less  op- 
pressively since  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  inauguration, 
was  a  standing  text  for  the  opposition  journals 
and  for  the  orators  who  assailed  him  at  mon- 
ster meetings  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Every  means  of  influencing  public  feeling  was 
employed.  Advertisemente  were  published  by 
responsible  persons  ofifering  to  pay  "  six  dolUn 
a  barrel  for  flour  if  Harrison  is  ele^ed,  and  three 
dollars  if  Van  Bnren  is."  Charges  of  extrava- 
gance, of  corruption,  of  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  were  freely 
brought  against  the  democratic  candidate ; 
while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  supporters  of  Har- 
rison was  inflamed  by  log  cabins  emblematic  of 
his  ]go^ular  origin  and  habits,  by  songs,  by 

g recessions,  by  assemblages  counting  tens  and 
undreds  of  thousands.  The  result  was  the 
discomfiture  of  the  democrats  in  every  state 
except  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Ifissouri, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Van  Bnren  received  only  60  electoral  votes, 
while  Gen.  Harrison  had  284 ;  and  yet  so  uni- 
versal was  the  participation  in  the  election, 
tiiat  the  number  of  popular  suffrages  cast  for  the 
former  was  now  1,182,912,  ormore  than  861,000 
more  than  had  sufficed  to  secure  his  returafour 
yean  previously.  But  his  last  annual  message, 
deliv^ed  within  a  month  after  this  great  defeat, 
bore  no  marks  of  any  mental  disturbance ;  with 
habitnal  elevation  and  calmness  it  considered 
its  appropriate  topics ;  set  forth  abew  the  bene- 
fits of  the  independent  treasury  system ;  an- 
nounced, not  without  a  natural  movement  of 
satisfaction,  that  the  country  was  without  either 
a  national  debt  or  a  national  bank ;  and  con- 
cluded with  advising  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade. — From  the  white  house  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  to  his  estate  at  Kinder- 
book,  to  appear  a  month  afterward  as  an  assist- 
ant at  the  ftmeral  honors  paid  to  Gen.  Harrison 
by  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1844  his  friends 
once  more  urged  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  democratic  national  convention 
at  Baltimore ;  but  he  was  rejected  there  on  ac- 
count of  his  oppodtion  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union,  avowed  in  a  public  let- 
ter to  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Mississippi 
who  had  called  for  his  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion. Though  a  mEgority  of  the  delegates  in 
the  convention  were  pledged  to  support  him, 
a  rule  &tal  to  this  purpose  was  adopted  mak- 
ing the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate. 
For  several  ballots  he  led  all  the  competi- 
tors, when  his  name  was  withdrawn  from  the 
contest,  and  on  the  9th  ballot  Mr.  Polk  was 
nominated.  .  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  in 
New  York  exerted  all  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  candidate,  and  by  carrying  that  state  for 
him  achieved  his  election.  Four  years  later, 
however,  when  the  democrats  had  nominated 
Gen.  Case,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to  tolerate 
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ilaTeiT  in  the  new  territories  lately  aoqxdred 
from  Mexico,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  adherents 
exhibited  no  snch  acquiescence.  Adopting  the 
name  of  the  free  democracy,  they  at  once  began 
to  disonss  in  public,  with  boldness,  eloquence, 
and  effect,  that  new  aspect  of  the  slavery  qnes- 
tion.  Th^j  held  a  convention  at  TJtica  on  June 
22,  which  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the 
presidency  and  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Dodge  declined  the 
nomination,  and  at  another  convention  in  Buf- 
faJo  on  Aug.  9,  Charles  Francis  Adams  was 
substituted  in  his  stead.  The  convention  pro- 
claimed at  length  their  political  doctrines,  in- 
dnding  the  memorable  declaration  that  "  con- 
gress has  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than 
to  make  a  king;"  and  that  " it  is  the  duty  of 
the  federal  government  to  relieve  itself  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  continu- 
ance of  slavery  wherever  the  government  pos- 
sesses constitutional  authority  to  legislate  on 
that  subject,  and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  ex- 
istence." The  policy  of  the  country,  said  the 
convention,  must  be  "  not  to  extend,  nationalize, 
or  enoonra^  bnt  to  limit,  localize,  and  dis- 
courage slavery  ;"  we  must  have  "  no  more 
dave  states  and  no  more  slave  territory."  In 
accepting  the  nomination  of  this  new  party, 
Mr.  V<ui  Buren  declared  his  foil  assent  to  its 
anti-slavery  principles.  The  canvass  before  the 
people  was  conducted  with  enthusiasm  and 
abihty.  The  result  was  that  in  the  state  of 
New  York  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  suf- 
frages of  more  than  half  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  attached  to  the  democratio  par- 
ty ;  and  that  G«n.  Taylor,  the  candidate  of  the 
whigs,  was  elected.  After  that  time  Mr.  Van 
Buren  remained  in  private  life  on  his  estate  at 
Einderhook,  with  the  exception  of  a  prolonged 
tour  in  Europe  in  1858,  '4,  '6.  In  1862  he  gave 
his  vote  to  Oen.  Pierce,  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  democratic  party,  as  he  did  in  1866 
to  Mr.  Budianan.  In  the  election  of  1860  he  also 
voted  for  the  candidates  for  presidential  electors 
who  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  combined 
parties  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the 
ontbreak  of  the  civil  war  commenced  by  South 
Oarolina,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  declared  himself  decidedly  and 
warmly  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  republic 
in  its  integrity. — While,  from  peculiar  cirenm- 
atanoes,  the  public  career  of  this  statesman  has 
been  the  subject  of  mnch  partisan  denunciation, 
all  parties  have  borne  testimony  to  his  admi- 
rable personal  qualities.  In  the  course  of  an  ex- 
isted debate  in  the  senate  Mr.  Clay  once  said : 
"  I  have  always  found  him  in  his  manners  and 
deportment  civil,  courteous,  and  ^entlemanlv ; 
and  he  dispenses  in  the  noble  mansion  which  he 
now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  generous 
and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance  with 
him  of  more  than  20  years  has  inspired  me  with 
respect  for  the  man."  A  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  has  described  him  as  of  about  the 
middle  size,     "  His  hair  and  eyes  are  light,  his 


fbatnres  animated  and  expressive,  especially  the 
eye,  which  is  indicative  of  quick  apprehension 
and  dose  observation ;  his  forehead  exhibits  in 
its  depth  and  expansion  the  marlcs  of  great  in- 
tellectual power.  The  physiognomist  would 
accord  to  him  penetration,  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  benevolence  of  disposition.  The 
phrenologist  would  add  unusual  reflective  fao- 
ulties,  fimness,  and  caution." — Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  married  in  1804  to  Miss  Hannah  Hoes  of 
Einderhook,  who  died  in  1818,  leaving  him  four 
sons.  Of  these,  the  first,  Abbaham,  bom  at 
Einderhook,  Kov.  27,  1807,  was  gradnated  at 
West  Point  in  1827',  served  as  first  aid  to  Gen. 
Macomb  and  as  aid  to  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  and  was  brevetted  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nel for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Chumbusco,  Aug.  20,  1847.  Johk, 
bom  at  Hudson,  Feb.  18,  1810,  was  gradnat- 
ed at  Tale  college  in  1826,  studied  law  with 
Mr.  B.  F.  Bntler  in  Albany  and  the  Hon.  Aaron 
Yanderpoel  in  Einderhook,  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  bar,  was  attached  to  the  lega- 
tion while  his  father  was  minister  to  England  in 
1881-'2,  was  elected  in  Feb.  1846,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  and  since  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
ofSce  on  Jan.  1,  1847,  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1848  Mr.  Van  Buren 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  popular  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  democratic  party,  and  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  federal  territories. 
VANCOUVER,  Gbobob,  an  English  navi- 

Sator  and  discoverer,  bom  about  1768,  died  in 
[ay,  1798.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1771,  and 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  2d  and  8d  voyages 
of  Oapt.  Cook  (l772-'6,  and  1776-'80).  On 
Deo.  9,  1780,  he  was  created  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  after  several  years'  service  in  the  West  In- 
dies returned  to  England  in  1789.  Some  Brit- 
ish subjects  who  had  begun  a  settlement  in 
Nootka  having  had  a  qnarrel  with  the  Spanish 
officers  engaged  in  making  the  survey  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  America,  in  March,  1791,  Van- 
oonver,  in  command  of  the  Discovery  and  the 
armed  tender  Chatham,  was  commissioned  to 
go  thither,  and  receive  the  snrrender  of  Nootka 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  obedience  to  a  letter 
which  he  bore  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the 
Spanish  commandant  He  was  also  to  make  a 
sorvey  of  the  coast  northward  from  lat.  80°  N., 
and  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  communica- 
tion between  the  coasts  and  Canada  by  means 
of  lakes,  rivers,  or  inlets.  He  sailed  from  Eng^ 
land  April  1, 1791,  and,  after  an  examination  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  crossed  in  March,  179S, 
to  the  American  coast,  where  the  negotiations 
for  the  surrender  of  Nootka  were  easily  finish- 
ed, and  the  region  delivered  up  by  Qnadra,  the 
Spanish  commander ;  and  he  spent  the  summers 
of  1792,  '8,  and  '4  in  surveying  the  coast  as  far 
N.  as  Cook's  inlet,  wintering  in  the  Sandwich 
islands.  To  the  island  of  Vancouver  he  gave 
the  name  of  Qnadra  and  Vancouver's  island, 
but  the  first  part  of  the  name  has  been  dropped. 
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On  hia  retnra  be  snrreyed  most  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Soath  Ameriofi  from  the  island  of  Ohiloe, 
Tiatiiigthe  chief  Spanish  settlements,  and  reach- 
ed England  in  Oct  1796.  His  arduons  labors 
ondennined  his  constitation ;  and  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  preparing  an  account  of 
his  expedition,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  nearly  finished.  It  was  published  (8 
vols.  4to.,  London,  1798)  with  the  atlas  of  the 
N.  "W.  coast  snryeys. 

VANOOUVER'S  ISLAND,  or  Qtadba  asd 
Vahooutbb's  Islakd,  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  North 
America,  between  lat.  48°  20'  and  61^  N.,  and 
long.  laS"  and  128°  W. ;  length  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  76  m. ;  area,  14,000 
aq.  m. ;  native  pop.  11,408.  It  lies  S.  W.  of  Brit- 
iui  Oolnmbia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Queen  Charlotte's  sound  and  the  gulf  of  Geor^a. 
The  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Puget's  sound  lie 
between  it  and  Washington  territory.  The  S. 
W.  coast,  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  indent- 
ed with  several  bays  and  sounds,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Nootka  and  Nittinat  sounds  and  Oly- 
oqnot  bay.  It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  10  or  13 
Indian  tribes,  of  which  the  Nootka,  Qusquidto. 
and  Kawitchin  are  the  principal.  The  town  of 
Victoria,  on  the  site  of  the  Endson's  bay  com- 
pany's fort  Victoria,  on  Royal  bay  near  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  residence  of  the 
British  governor,  and  a  place  of  growing  im- 
portance. The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of 
the  mainland,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter 
being  82°  and  of  summer  68°.  Frosts  are  of 
short  duration  and  not  severe ;  but  there  are 
long  and  violent  storms  and  heavy  falls  of  rain 
dnnng  the  winter.  In  the  summer  dense  and 
long  continued  fogs  temper  the  heat,  which 
would  otnerwise  be  excessive.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  cereals.  Goal  is  found  in 
the  nortiiem  part,  of  good  quality  and  very  near 
the  surface. — The  possession  of  Vancouver's 
island  was  secured  to  Oreat  Britain  by  the 
Oregon  treaty  (1846),  and  it  was  conngned  by 
charter  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  the  Brit- 
ish government  reserving  the  right  of  repur- 
ofaasing  it  on  the  expiration  of  the  company's 
charter  in  1869.  It  mis  become  a  possession  of 
oon^erable  importance  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  British 
Columbia. 

VANDALS,  an  andent  confederacy  of  bar- 
barous nations  of  Oermanio,  and  specifically  of 
Saevic  race,  thongh  some  writers  are  inclined 
to  identify  their  nationality  with  that  of  the 
Slavic  Wends,  Vends,  or  Vindes.  They  first 
appear  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Germany, 
whence  they  migrated  in  a  S.  E.  direction, 
settling  for  a  time  in  the  Riesengebirge,  which 
IWnn  wem  received  the  name  of  vandal  moun- 
tains, and  subsequently  in  Fannonia  and  Daoia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  6tb  century  they  turn- 
ed W.,  swept  across  Germany,  traversed  the 
Bhine,  the  ]EUi6ne,  and  the  Pyr6n6e8,  and  con- 
qnered  the  Alani  in  Spain,  founding  a  power- 
ni]  kingdom,  to  which  the  modem  Andalusia 


owes  its  name.  Finally,  under  their  ablest  mon- 
arch, G«nserio,  they  crossed  over  into  Africa 
with  a  formidable  fleet  (A.  D.  429),  and  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  country 
established  a  Vandal  empire,  which  became  the 
terror  of  all  the  surroundiiuc  countries.  In  466 
they  sacked  Rome.  (See  Gkhsbsio.)  Having 
adopted  the  Arian  creed,  they  persecuted  the 
orthodox  Christians.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury they  maintained  their  power  in  Africa, 
until  it  was  overthrown  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  emperor  Justinian 
under  Belisarius,  who  after  a  series  of  victories 
succeeded  in  making  their  last  and  g^ant  king 
Gelimer  his  captive  (A.  D.  686). 

VANDAMME,  DoinNiQUB  Jobbph,  a  French 
general,  born  in  Oassel,  department  of  Nord, 
Nov.  6,  1771,  died  there,  July  16, 1880.  He 
entered  a  colonial  regiment  while  very  young, 
returned  to  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, raised  a  free  company,  and  at  the  age 
of  22  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
the  north.  He  made  the  campaign  of  1796 
nnder  Jonrdan,  was  transferred  the  next  year 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  became  general  ot 
division  in  1799,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  all  the  wars  of  the  empire  up  to  the 
Russian  expedition,  in  which,  having  fallen  into 
disgrace  on  account  of  a  miarrel  with  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  he  had  no  share. 
In  the  summer  of  1618  his  corps  formed  the 
southern  angle  of  Napoleon's  masterly  defended 
position  in  Saxony ;  but  advancing  too  far  from 
Its  centre,  Dresden,  a  few  days  after  the  em- 
peror's victory  at  that  place,  he  was  surrounded 
at  Eulm  by  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  di- 
visions under  Eleist  of  Nollendorf,  Ostermann, 
and  others,  and  after  a  bloody  fight  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  with  more  than  10,000 
troops.  He  was  for  some  time  confined  at  Viat- 
ka,  Russia,  and  returned  to  France  in  1814,  but 
was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  34  hours  and 
retire  to  Oassel.  On  the  first  news  of  Napoleon's 
return -from  Elba  he  offered  his  services  to 
Louis  XVin.,  but  they  were  refused.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  peer 
of  France  and  commandant  of  the  2d  division. 
He  obtained  a  signal  success  at  Wavres  after 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  when  he  heard  of  the  emperor's  defeat 
at  Waterloo.  Obliged  to  quit  Iranoe  by  the 
ordinance  of  Jan.  1816,  he  withdrew  to  the 
United  States,  but  returned  in  1824  to  Oassel. 

VANDERBERG,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Indiana, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  216  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  in  1860,  20,664.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1660  were  408,076  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  19,079  of  wheat,  86,719  of  oats,  and  2,837 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  20  churches,  6  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,280  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  abundance. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  and  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  rail- 
road.   Capital,  Evansville. 

VAN  DER  HEYDEN,  Jxs^  a  Dutch  painter, 
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bom  in  Gwkom  in  1687,  died  in  1713.  Aa  a 
painter  of  old  bnil^ga,  ohnroheB,  palaces,  &o., 
fie  held  a  nniqne  position  among  artists  of  the 
time.  His  pictures  are  admirable  for  finish 
and  tone,  having,  according  to  Sir  Joshna  Rey- 
nolds, "  the  effect  of  natnre  seen  in  a  camera 
obsenra,"  and  were  fteqnentlj  embellished  Tith 
flgnres  by  Adrian  VanderrBlde  and  Lingelbaoh. 
ae  published  in  1690  a  work  on  fire  engines, 
and  m  the  latter  part  of  his  life  held  the  position 
of  director  of  the  fire  engines  of  Amsterdam. 

YANDEBLYN,  Johk,  an  American  punter, 
bom  in  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  K.  Y.,  m  1776, 
died  there,  Sept.  S8, 1862.  Bemoving  to  New 
York  at  the  age  of  16,  he  received  instraotions 
bn  painl&ig  fh>m  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  in  1796 
was  enabled  through  the  assistance  of  Aaron 
Bnrr  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. He  returned  to  America  after  an  ab- 
sence of  0  years,  but  in  1808  revisited  Europe, 
where  he  remained  until  1816.  During  fiiis 
period  he  executed  many  excellent  copies  fit>m 
the  old  masters,  and  some  original  works  of 
ffreat  mo^t,  indnding  the  "  Murder  of  Jane 
ItcOrea  by  the  Indians ;"  "  Ariadne^"  a  jjiotnre 
▼ery  celebrated  in  its  time,  and  which  was  the 
first  snccessftil  representation  of  a  mythologi- 
cal salject  by  an  American  i>ainter ;  and  "Ma- 
rias Sitting  among  the  Bnins  of  Oarthage," 
which  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  war 
bition  of  1808,  and  was  favorably  noticed  by 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  After  his  second  re- 
turn to  America,  Yanderlyn  painted  portraits 
of  Madison,  Monroe,  Clinton,  Gslhoun,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  but  relinquish- 
ed the  legitimate  practice  of  his  art  to  superin- 
tend the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views  in  a 
building  called  the  rotunds,  erected  by  him  in 
the  citrv  hall  park  of  New  York.  The  enterprise 
proved  unsuooessfbl  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  the  artist  never  afterward  painted 
with  his  early  vigor.  Among  his  remaining 
pictures  are  a  portrait  of  Wsshington  for  the 
nail  of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  the 
*<■  T*Tiding  of  Columbus,"  painted  for  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  rotunda  in  the  national 
oapitol.  His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  exhibited  in  1861. 

YAN  DER  MEER.  Jan,  the  elder,  a  Dntch 
painter,  bom  probably  in  Haarlem  in  1627, 
died  there  in  1691.  He  was  educated  in  Italy, 
but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  nar 
tive  city,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a 
painter  of  landscapes,  sea  pieces,  and  battles. 
He  designed  with  grace,  and  was  distinguished 
by  a  sunny  brilliancy  of  coloring  not  unlike 
that  of  Claude  Lorraine.— Jan,  the  younger, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1666, 
died  in  1688.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Nikolaaa 
Bergfaem,  and  became  a  successful  follower  of 
<he  style  of  that  master.  His  works  are  highly 
ftdahed,  and  the  figures,  whether  of  men  or 
animals,  are  painted  with  great  spirit  and 
fidelity.  They  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  out 
of  Holland,  and  command  very  high  prices. 
He  executed  a  fbw  good  etchings. 


YAN  DER  MEIJLEN.    See  Mxtlih. 

YANDERYELDE.  I.  Adbian,  a  Dutch 
painter,  bora  in  Amsterdam  in  1689,  died  there 
m  1672.  He  excelled  in  figures,  whether  of 
men  or  animals,  and  was  freiqmently  employed 
by  Raysdael,  Hobbima,  Yan  aer  Heyden,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  to  embellish  their 
pictures  with  accessories  of  this  character. 
His  landscapes  are  faithful  transcripts  of  nat- 
ural scenes,  and  bring  very  high  prices.  He 
executed  a  few  historical  pieces  of  merit.  IL 
yfivuat,  the  elder,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Ley- 
den  in  1610,  died  in  London  in  1698.  In  early 
life  he  followed  the  sea,  whence  he  acquired 
that  technical  acquaintance  with  shipping  and 
knowledge  of  marine  phenomena  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  his 
time  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  received  his  instructions  in  painting, 
but  before  the  period  of  middle  life  he  had  be- 
come so  distinguished  by  his  drawings  of  sea 
fights,  that  the  states  of  Holland  provided  him 
with  a  small  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing the  Dntch  fleets,  and  illustntting  their  ma- 
noeuvres. He  was.  accordingly  present  at  the 
celebrated  encounters  between  tbe  English  and 
Dutch  in  1666  and  1666.  In  1676  he  was  in- 
vited by  Charles  U.  to  England,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  painter  of  sea  fights  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension  of  £100,  which  was  con- 
tinned  by  James  11.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
present  at  several  sea  fights.  His  designs  were 
generally  ezecnted  with  a  pen  upon  prepared 
paper  or  whitened  canvas,  and  many  were  color- 
ed in  oils  by  his  son.  IIL  WnxEM,  the  y  ouuger, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1 638, 
died  in  London,  April  6, 1707.  He  inherited 
his  father's  taste  for  marine  paintings,  and  exe- 
cnted  an  infinite  variety  of  sea  pieces,  cttlms,  and 
storms.  Of  his  storm  pieces,  which  were  un- 
rivalled nntil  the  appearance  of  Turner,  the 
Bridgewater  collection  contains  a  well  known 
specimen,  "  The  Rising  of  the  Gale,"  in  compe- 
tition Willi  which  Turner  punted  his  "  Grale  at 
Sea"  in  the  same  g^ery.  Yandervelde's  pic- 
tures are  owned  chiefly  in  England,  where  be 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  bripg 
larae  prices.   

YAJJ  DEB  WEBF,  Adbian,  a  Dutch  painter, 
bora  in  Kralinger  Ambacht,  near  Rotterdam, 
in  1669,  died  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  17  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Botterdam  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  and  inmost  immediately 
rose  into  great  repntation.  In  1696  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  elector  {falatlne,  in  which  he 
continued  until  tiie  death  of  the  latter  in  1716, 
devoting  0  months  in  the  year  to  his  patron, 
and  reodving  high  prices  for  the  pictures  paint- 
ed during  the  remaining  8  months.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  painted  by  him  for  the 
elector,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion at  Dftsseldorfj  are  now  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich.        

YAN  DEB  "WEYDE,  Rookk,  a  FlemiA 
painter,  bom  in  Brussels  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Uth  century,  died  in  1689.    He  was  very 
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edebratod  in  hia  time,  haying  been  one  of  Hie 
first  to  introduee  a  more  graceful  atjie  of  de- 
rigning  than  prevailed  in  the  Flemish  provinces, 
bat  no  picture  that  oan  be  certainly  attributed 
to  him  18  now  extant.  Soger  Van  der  Wejde 
is  often  confounded  with  B<^er  of  Broges,  who 
flourished  about  half  a  century  earlier. 

VAN  DIEMEN'8  LAND.    See  Tasmamta. 

VANDYKE,  or  Van  Dtok,  8ik  AHTomr,  a 
Elunish  painter,  born  in  Antwerp,  March  28, 
1699,  died  in  London,  Dec.  9,  1641.  His  pa- 
rents, who  were  persons  in  comfortable  dr- 
eomstances,  with  some  knowledge  of  art,  gave 
him  his  first  instructions,  and  at  16  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  Subens,  with  whom  he 
iniade  such  rapid  progress  as,  according  to  the 
common  account,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
master.  The  often  repeated  story  that  Van- 
dyke first  revealed  his  talent  to  the  latter  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  repunted  a  portion  of  Bn- 
bens's  "  Descent  fh>m  the  Cross,"  which,  while 
still  wet,  had  been  accidentally  damaged  by  a 
fbliow  pupil,  has  no  foundation  in  &at,  as  the 
pctore  was  painted  and  put  up  in  the  cathedral 
at  Antwerp  several  years  Itefore  Vandyke  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Rubens.  There  is  probably 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  relations  oetween 
master  and  pupil  were  otherwise  than  friendly ; 
and  when  Vandyke  went  tp  Italy  in  1619,  by 
the  advice  of  Rubens,  they  parted  with  expres- 
nons  of  mntnal  esteem.  Influenced  by  his  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  Rubens,  he  repaired  first  to 
Yenloe,  whence,  after  a  carefiil  study  of  the 
great  colorists,  he  went  to  Grenoa  and  Rome.  In 
both  cities  he  received  abundant  commissions 
for  portraits,  and  in  Ihe  latter  produced  a  fine 
head  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  esteemed  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  beside  many  altar  pieces.  In 
1626  he  returned  to  Antwerp  with  a  high  rep- 
ntation,  and  soon  after  executed  for  the  church 
of  the  Augustinea  there  a  celebrated  picture 
representing  St  Augustine  in  ecstasy  support- 
ed by  angeu.  ,  For  the  next  6  years  he  was 
badly  employed  by  ecclesiastical  establishments 
and  private  patrons  in  the  Netherlands;  and  to 
this  period  m^y  be  ascribed  numerous  "  Cm- 
<^fixions"  and  "Pietas,"  impressed  with  that 
character  of  profound  sorrow  for  which  the 
artist  has  always  been  distinguished.  Preemi- 
nent among  them  is  the  "  Christ  Crucified  be- 
tween theTrwo  Thieves,"  in  the  church  of  the 
RaooUeots  at  Mechlin,  which  Reynolds  pro- 
nounced not  only  the  best  of  Vandyke's  his- 
torical works,  but  "  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  world."  The  close  imitation  of  Jtabens 
which  at  first  characterized  his  works  was  now, 
nnder  the  influence  of  his  studies  in  Italy,  re- 
placed by  a  peculiar  style  in  which  graceftalness 
ci  coBtonr,  softness  of  coloring,  and  an  expres- 
rion  of  a  deeper  and  more  touching  emotion 
are  the  distinguishing  traits.  "  In  the  faknds  of 
Vandyke,"  says Engler,  "this  rather  sentiment- 
al manner  has  been  brought  to  the  hi^est  per- 
fection, and  imbued  with  the  deepest  pathos ; 
but  he  does  notiJ  ways  observe  the  proper  limits, 
and  sometimes  bdraers  upon  the  artfflcial  and 


theatrical."  Accordingly  in  portnUta  he  won  his 
greatest  reputation,  and  it  was  in  conseqaenee 
of  his  skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  that 
Charles  I.  invited  him  in  1682  to  Kngland.  With- 
in a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival  he  was  knight- 
ed and  appointed  painter  to  his  migesty,  with 
a  pension  of  £200  for  life.  "  He  always,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  went  magnifioently 
dressed,  had  a  numerous  and  gallant  equipage, 
and  kept  so  good  a  table  in  his  apartment,  that 
few  princes  were  more  visited  or  better  served." 
Excessive  application  (it  is  said  that  he  fire- 
qnently  painted  a  portrait  in  a  day)  and  a  too 
lavish  indulgence  in  dissipation,  together  with 
the  anxieties  caused  by  a  search  for  the  philos- 
opher's stone,  to  which  in  his  latter  years  be 
snrrendered  much  of  his  time,  rapidly  under- 
mined his  health ;  amd  with  the  aesire  of  re- 
pairing his  shattered  fortunes,  as  also  of  doing 
something  in  England  worthy  of  his  fame,  he 
proposed  to  the  kingto  paint  the  walls  c^  the 
banmieting  room  at  Whitehall.  The  price  de- 
manded was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  royal 
treasury;  and  while  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress for  the  execution  of  the  work  at  a  less 
sum,  the  death  of  the  painter  took  place.  Hm 
number  of  works  of  all  dasses  attributed  to 
him  is  enormous,  in  view  of  his  short  life,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  last  10 
years  of  it  were  passed.  The  best  of  his  por- 
truts  are  in  England,  prominent  specimens  be- 
ing his  several  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  those  of 
the  earls  of  Strafibrd  and  Pembroke,  and  many 
others  in  the  collections  at  Windsor  Castle, 
Hampton  Cooit,  Blenheim,  Althorp,  and  other 
famous  seats.  There  are  i^so  many  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  A  series 
of  100  small  portraits  in  chiaroscuro  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  bom 
which  etchings  have  been  made,  was  executed 
by  him  in  Antwerp,  and  is  very  oelebrated. 
As  a  portrait  painter  he  ranks  next  to  Titian, 
and  by  some  is  accounted  equal  to  that  master. 

VANE,  O&ABLXs  WnxiAM  Stkwabt.  See 
LonxmoEBBT,  Mabquis  of. 

VANE,  Sir  Henbt,  an  English  statesman, 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  bom 
m  1612^  executed  on  Tower  HiU,  London, 
June  14, 1662.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  elder,  who  filled  some  of  &e  highest 
state  oflSces  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  He  was  educ^ed  at  Westminster 
school,  and  in  his  early  youth  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  much  addicted  to  pleasure; 
bat  from  his  15th  year  his  views  assamed  a 
strongly  religious  cast.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
was  entered  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxfbrd,  but 
before  the  time  of  matriculation  arrived  he  had 
become  so  &r  alienated  fh>m  the  diureh  of 
England  that  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  visited  Holland  and  France,  and 

Sassed  some  time  at  Geneva.  His  conduct  was 
ighly  displearing  to  his  father,  who  was  at 
that  time  comptroller  of  the  household  and 
member  of  the  privy  council.  Bishop  Land 
was  desired  to  expostulate  with  young  Vane, 
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bat  hia  interiSarence  oidj  conflrmed  him  in  his 
coarse.  Disturbed  bj  the  displeasare  of  his 
fgither,  he  formed  the  resolation  of  Joining  the 
infant  colony  of  Paritans  in  Massaohusetts. 
B«aching  Boston  in  1685,  he  was  everywhere 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  1686  was 
elected  governor.  The  choice  was  anfortonate, 
more  especially  as  a  bitter  religious  controver- 
sy sprang  up  during  his  term  of  ofiSce.  Vane, 
who  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  time  who 
really  understood  and  believed  in  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  had  a  horror 
of  all  forms  of  bigotry,  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  attacks  of  the  clergy  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
with  many  of  whose  opinions  he  entirely 
agreed.  A  strong  opposition  under  the  lead 
of  Winthrop  was  organized  against  him,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  annual  election  in  1687  he 
was,  defeated,  cut  he  had  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  was  instant- 
ly chosen  by  them  one  of  their  representatives 
to  the  general  court.  The  majority  of  that 
body  declared  the  election  of  Yane  and  his  as- 
sociates void,  whereupon  the  inhabitontB  of 
Boston  returned  them  a  second  time  on  the 
next  day.  In  order  to  put  down  the  Hutchin- 
aonisn  heresy,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  general 
ooart  that  no  strangers  should  be  received 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  except 
such  as  should  be  allowed  by  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. This  created  such  public  discontent 
niat  Governor  Winthrop  felt  obliged  to  put 
forward  a  "Defence,"  to  which  Yane  imme- 
diately replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Brief 
Answer  to  a  certain  Declaration,  made  of  the 
Intent  and  Equity  of  the  Order  of  Court,  that 
none  should  be  received  to  inhabit  within  this 
jurisdiction  but  such  as  should  be  allowed  by 
some  of  the  magistrates."  In  Aug.  1687,  Yane 
returned  to  England.  There,  in  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  found  himselr  in  an 
embarrassing  situation,  and  for  some  time  did 
not  take  part  in  active  life.  In  1640  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  Kingston- 
upon-HulI,  and  received  in  coivjunction  with 
fiir  William  Bnssell  the  ofSce  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  In  June  of  this  year  he  was  also 
knighted.  After  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
he  was  immediately  reelected  from  the  same 
place  to  the  long  parliament.  Before  this  as- 
sembly met,  Yane,  in  looking  over  the  papers 
<tf  his  father's  cabinet,  found  in  them  some  notes 
which'made  so  strong  an  impresnon  on  him  that 
they  were  communicated  by  him  to  Pym,  and 
were  the  chief  evidence  npon  which  the  latter 
relied  in  moving  his  impeachment  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford.  The  disclosure  of  this  fitct  brought 
on  a  collision  between  the  father  and  son,  and 
it  was  some  years  before  a  reconciliation  was 
effected.  The  younger  Yane  was  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  royalist  party,  and  after  war  hod 
broken  out  between  the  lang  and  parliament, 
he  gave  up  to  the  latter  the  fees  of  bis  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  amounted  to 
£80,000  a  year,  as  he  deemed  such  a  revenue 
too  great  for  a  subject.    In  June,  1648,  he  was 


sent  to  Scotland  as  one  of  the  oommisdoners 
to  negotiate  an  alliance,  and  by  his  persnasion 
the    "Solemn   League    and    Covenant"    was 
adopted.     "  There  need  no  more  be  said  of  his 
ability,"  says  the  royalist  historian,  Clarendon, 
"  tiian  that  he  was  chosen  to  cozen  and  deceive 
a  whole  nation,  which  excelled  in  craft  and 
cunning,  which  he  did  with  notable  pregnancy 
and  dexterity."    Daring  the  progress  of  the 
war  Yane  was  placed  on  all  commissions  em- 
powered to  treat  with  the  king,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  parliament's  committee  which  occa- 
sionally accompanied  the  army.   When  in  1648 
the  house  of  commons  discussed  the  terms  of 
settlement  offered  by  the  king,  he  led  the  mi- 
nority which  favored  their  rejection.    But  he 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  m^ority,  and  not  ap- 
proving of  the  "  pnige"  of  the  parliament  which 
Cromwell  effected,  he  retired  to  private  life. 
He  bad  no  farther  share  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  times,  until,  in  Feb.  1649,  he  was 
persuaded  to  become  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  nation.     In  this  pom- 
tionhehad  almost 'the  exclusire  direction  of 
the  navy  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  wars.  He 
was  also  at  the  head  of  a  committee  which  re- 
ported a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  Milton  wrote  in  his 
praise  one  of  the  finest  of  his  sonnets.    The 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament  by 
Cromwell  in  April,  1658,  brought  him  into  op^ 
conflict  with  that  leader.    As  the  troops  enter- 
ed the  house,  Yane  cried  out :  "  This  is  not 
honest  I  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common 
honesty."    Cromwell  immediately  turned  upon 
him,  crying  out  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Sir  Hany 
Yane  1  Sir  Harry  Yane !  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane !"    He  now  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Baby  Castie,  and  employed  himself 
in  writing  a  theological  work,  of  which  the 
following  is  part  of  the  title:  "The  Retired 
Man's  Meditations,  or  the  Mystery  and  Power 
of  Godliness  shining  forth  in  the  living  Word, 
to  the  Unmasking  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  in 
the  most  refined  and  purest  Forms."    He  also 
pablished  a  political  work  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  protector's  council,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fast  declared  by  CromweD 
in  March,  1666,  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "A 
Healing  Question  propounded  and  resolved." 
This  was  a^udged  seditious,  and  for  it  and  his 
opposition  to  the  course  taken  by  the  protector 
he  was  conveyed  on  Sept  9  to  Oarisbrooke  castle 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  resolution  could  not  be  shaken,  he  was 
speedily  released  from  confinement.     While  in 
prison  he  published  a  political  letter  to  Har- 
rington, and  a  theological  work  entitled  "  Of 
the  Love  of  God,  and  Union  with  God."    Snb- 
sequeiftly  other  means  were  employed  to  in- 
duce him  to  support  the  protector,  but  he  was 
neither  to  be  won  nor  intimidated.    From_  first 
to  last  he  remained  an  inflexible  republican. 
After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  elected  to 
the  parliament  of  1669,  and  was  there  the  leader 
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of  the  repnblican  party.  When  the  long  par- 
Uanient  was  again  Bnmmoned  to  assemble,  Vane 
•W8B  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  conncil  of 
state.  The  restoration  of  the  king  led  to  his 
disgrace  and  death.  He  had  been  placed  in 
confinement  at  his  own  castle,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  Charles  was  committed  to  the  tower. 
He  was  one  of  the  20  excepted  ont  of  the  act 
of  general  pardon  and  oblivion,  and  after  an  in- 
snrrection  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  he  was 
removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  and  at 
last  confined  in  a  castle  on  one  of  the  ScUly 
isles.  Here  he  remained  immnred  for  two 
years,  spending  his  time  in  the  composition  of 
works  principally  on  theology,  though  some 
are  of  a  political  character.  Meanwhile  his 
fate  was  in  suspense.  In  Aug.  1660,  the  lords 
and  commons  had  unitedly  petitioned  that  "if 
he  were  attainted,  yet  execution  as  to  his  life 
might  be  remitted."  Bat  the  latter  body,  in 
Jnly,  1661,  ordered  him  to  be  proceeded  against 
according  to  law.  He  was  consequently  re- 
moved to  the  tower  of  London,  and  on  Jnne 
8,  1662,  arraigned  before  the  court  of  king's 
bench.  On  the  trial  he  behaved  with  singular 
intrepidity,  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
judges  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  convict 
him.  He  was  brought  in  guilty,  but  according 
to  the  promise  made  by  the  king  the  sentence 
was  to  be  remitted.  The  courageous  bearing 
of  the  prisoner,  however,  had  alarmed  Charles. 
After  the  trial  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chan- 
cellor, stating  that  if  Vane  had  given  new  ocoa- 
rion  to  be  hanged,  he  was  certainly  too  dan- 
geroas  a  man  to  lot  live,  if  he  could  be  honestly 
put  out  of  the  way.  The  sentence  was  not  re- 
mitted, and  Vane  suffered  the  following  week ; 
but  his  punishment  was  changed,  and  instead 
of  being  hanged,  he  was  permitted  to  be  be- 
headed. His  bearing  at  the  place  of  execution 
■was  dignified  and  manly ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  condemned  man  fi-om  exciting  sym- 
pathy, trumpeters  were  employed  to  drown 
his  dying  speech.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  In- 
dependents, and  was  one  of  the  lay  members 
nominated  by  parliament  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  assembly  of 
divines.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  New  England 
were  ardoous  and  important.  It  was  in  great 
measure  through  his  influence  that  the  charter 
for  the  Rhode  Island  colony  was  procured,  and 
Soger  Williams  declared  that  his  name  ought 
ever  to  be  held  in  honored  remembrance  by 
her  people.  Vane's  only  son  was  knighted  J^ 
Charles  II. — ^His  life  has  been  written  by  C.  W. 
Upham,  in  Sparks's  "  American  Biography." 

VAN  EFFEN,  Justus.    See  Effkn. 

VAN  ERPEN,  Thomas.    See  EsPBimrB. 

VAN  EYOK.    See  Etok. 

VAN  HELMONT.    See  Helmojtt.  * 

VANILLA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  of  orchidacea,  so  called  from 
Span,  vainilla,  a  little  knife  sheath,  the  fruit 
presenting  that  appearance.  The  species  are 
found  in  tropical  South  America,  the  West 


Kidies,  and  Java,  and  are  climbing  plants  wMi 
square  stems  extending  themselves  20  or  80  feet 
in  length,  fixing  themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
from  which  they  partially  derive  nourishment 
by  numerous  rootlets.  The  leaves  are  fleshy, 
suboordate  at  base,  and  articulated  with  the 
stem ;  the  perianth  of  the  flower  is  composed 
of  6  parts,  articulated  with  the  ovary;  the 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  conformed  and 
free  at  base ;  the  labellnm  entire ;  the  anthers 
terminal  and  opercular;  pollen  masses  3,  bi- 
lobed  and  granulose ;  the  fruit  a  fleshy  silique- 
like  pod,  dehiscing  at  the  sides,  and  containing 
numerous  globose  seeds  covered  with  a  closely 
attached  testa.  The  fragrant  vanilla  (  V.  plani-  ■ 
folia,  Andrews)  has  oblong,  lanceolate,  fiat 
leaves,  oblong,  obtnse,  flat  sepals  and  petals, 
the  labellnm  crisp,  convex,  the  fhiit  fragrant 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Ouatemala,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  aromatic  vanilla  (  V.  aroma- 
tica,  PInmier)  has  ovate  oblong,  acuminate, 
sessile  leaves ;  campanulate  perianth  with  6  un- 
dulated acuminate  laoiniffi;  the  labellam  acu- 
minate, hood-shaped  at  base,  with  an  elevated* 
middle  line ;  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  large- 
flowered  vanilla  (  V.  grandijiord)  has  elongated, 
straight,  smooth,  oblong  petals  and  sep^;  it 
is  a  native  of  French  Ouiana.  These  species 
are  the  principal  ones  which  produce  the  va- 
nilla of  commerce.  The  article  was  not  known 
in  Europe  until  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
when  the  Spaniards  employed  it  to  flavor  choc- 
olate after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The 
plant  which  produced  it  was  not  known  bo- 
tanioally  until  1703,  when  it  was  described  by 
Plumier ;  at  the  present  time  4  sorts  are  com- 
mercially known,  varying  in  price  according 
to  their  qualities.  The  fruit  is  the  only  part 
nsed.  Gathered  when  it  is  yellow,  it  is  allow- 
ed to  ferment  for  3  or  8  days,  then  dried  in  the 
sun ;  when  half  dried,  it  is  rubbed  with  oil  of 
ooooa  or  of  the  rieinus,  exposed  again  in  the 
sun,  oiled  a  second  time,  and  collect^  into  little 
bundles  and  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  In- 
dian reed  to  be  ready  for  sale.  Vanilla  has 
aromatic  and  stimulant  qualities,  and  contains 
much  essential  oil  and  benzoic  acid.  Beside  its 
employment  for  flavoring  and  its  use  in  confbo- 
tionery,  it  is  medically  exhibited  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  asthenio 
fevers;  and  a  scentless-fruited  species (F.  clwoi- 
eulata)  is  employed  by  the  negroes  of  the  An- 
tilles and  Jamaica  in  treatment  of  syphiUs  and 
as  a  vulnerary. 

VANINI,  Lttciijo,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Tanrisano  in  1585,  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Toulouse,  Feb.  10,  1619.  After  studying  at 
Rome  and  Padua,  he  entered  holy  orders,  trav- 
elled in  Germany  and  Holland,  taught  at  Ge- 
neva, Paris,  and  Lyons,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
England,  where  he  argued  in  favor  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  was  imprisoned  49  days,  and 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
in  1615  he  published  his  An^hitAeatrum  jSttr- 
na  ProvidmticB  DMno-Magieum,  CMitiatuh 
Phyticum,  ntawnAUroleffo-OathoHeum,  a  corf- 
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008  argoment  against  varioDs  forms  of  atheism, 
which  however  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of 
a  desire  to  spread  atheistic  doctrines.    While 

Srofessing  orthodoxy,  he  showed  in  the  work 
is  familiarity  with  ancient  philosophy,  his  taste 
for  the  astrological  and  magical  specnlations 
of  Cardan  and  Pomponazzi,  and  his  preference 
for  Aristotle  as  interpreted  by  Averroes  to  the 
toholastio  AristoteUanism.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  in  1616  he  published  a  volume  of  dia- 
logues entitled  De  Admirandi*  Jfatvrte,  Seginm 
Deaque  Mortalium,  Areanit.  This  work,  which 
appeared  with  the  sanction  and  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  order  of  the'Sorbonne,  is  scepti- 
cal and  satirical  in  tone,  and  of  a  pantheistio 
character.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Toulonse, 
where  his  vivacity,  amiability,  erudition,  and 
eloquence  attracted  numerous  pupils  and  gave 
him  great  success.  The  president  of  the  par- 
liament received  him  into  his  house,  and  in- 
trusted to  him  the  education  of  his  children. 
But,  accused  by  public  rumor  of  atheism,  he 
was  arraigned  for  this  crime  before  the  parlia- 
4nent,  and  although  strenuously  denying  the 
charge,  after  a  trial  of  6  months,  he  was  con- 
demned to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  to 
be  burned  alive. — See  Fuhrmann,  Lebtn  wnd 
Sehiekiaie,  6«ut,  Cha^dkttr  und  Meinungen  del 
L.  Yamini  (Leipsic,  1800),  and  Bousselot,  (2b- 
ore*  vAi^MopAtfUM  dtVanini  (Paris,  1841). 
VANLENNEP.  SeeLsaraiKP. 
VANLOO,  Jkan  Baptists,  a  French  paintw, 
bom  in  Aix,  Provence,  in  1684,  died  were  in 
1746.  His  great-^andfather,  grand&ther  (a 
native  of  Sluis,  Zealand),  and  fiither  were 
painters.  When  about  the  age  of  80  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  Turin,  and  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  prince  of  Oarignano,  son-in- 
law  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  in  1719  he  ao- 
oompanied  to  Paris.  He  here  rose  into  great 
r^nte  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  in  1786 
elected  professor  in  the  academy.  He  was  also 
distingnished  for  his  historical  pictures.  In  1788 
he  visited  London,  and  soon,  according  to  Wal- 
pole,  "  bore  away  the  chief  business  from  every 
other  painter."  He  painted  with  extraordinary 
fiKility,  but  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
&me  executed  little  of  his  portrait  pieces  beside 
the  heads,  leaving  the  bodies  and  draperies  to  be 
finished  by  his  assistants.  The  best  of  bis  his- 
torW  pictures,  as  "Christ  entering  Jerusa- 
lem," "  Bt  Peter  delivered  fh>m  Prison,"  Ac., 
are  in  Paris. — Csabu»  AkobI,  better  known 
as  Carle  Vanloo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Nice  in  1706,  died  in  Paris  in  1766.  Heac- 
oompanied  his  brother  to  Paris  in  ITlOj  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gdshed  pupils  of  the  academy.  In  l7S7-'84 
ne  was  Msent  in  Italy,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  history  and 
portraits.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  academy,  and  in  1762  painter  to  the 
king.  He  is  considered  by  some  the  last  of  the 
(dd  school  of  French  painters.  His  son  Oisar 
saoeeeded  hnn  as  director  of  the  academy ;  and 


of  his  two  nephews,  Louis  Ulohel  and  Charles 
Am6d6e  Philippe,  the  former  became  first 
painter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  to 
the  kiiw  of  Prussia. 

VANMANDEB,  Oabkl,  a  Flemish  painter 
and  author,  bora  inMeulebeke,  near  Oourtray,  in 
1648,  died  in  Amsterdam  In  1606.  After  sev- 
eral years'  study  in  Borne,  he  settled  about  1678 
in  his  native  place,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  Keti^- 
erlands  to  take  re^e  in  Bruges,  whence  in 
1683  he  removed  to  Haarlem,  where  he  remain- 
ed upward  of  20  years.  He  established  there 
a  flourishing  academy  of  painting,  and  occupied 
himself  also  with  literary  labors,  prominent 
among  which  were  translations  from  Homer, 
VirgiL  and  Ovid,  and  the  preparation  of  Btt 
Sehilder  Boeh  ("  The  Book  of  Painters,"  1604), 
which  is  a  standard  authority  with  reference 
to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  A  mod- 
ernized edition  of  this  branch  of  the  work, 
with  additions,  was  pubUdied  in  Amsterdam 
in  1764.  He  painted  both  history  and  land- 
scape, but  was  most  esteemed  in  the  latter  de- 
partment, and  throughout  his  life  produced 
many  lyrics,  songs,  and  dramatic  pieces. 

VAN  NESS,  Oomntuns  P.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Vermont  in 
1781,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Deo.  16, 1862.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  his 
profession  with  great  success  for  some  years  at 
Burlington,  Vt.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812-'16  be  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Burlington,  and  in  1818  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In 
1822  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Vermont,  and 
reelected  in  1828  and  1824,  the  last  time  ^most 
nnanimously.  In  1828  the  university  of  Ver- 
mont conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  1829  President  Jackson  appointed 
him  minister  to  Spain,  which  office  he  filled  till 
1888 ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  After  1841  be 
lived  in  retirement. 

VANNI,  FsANOKSoo,  an  Italian  p^ter,  bom 
in  Sienna  in  1666,  died  there  in  1610.  At 
Bome  he  acquired  the  style  of  Federigo  Ba- 
roccio,  which  he  imitated  so  closely  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  the  works  of 
the  two  masters.  He  brought  himself  into  gen- 
eral notice  by  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  rebnking 
Simon  Magus,  for  which  he  was  knighted  by 
Pope  Clement  VIH. ;  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
in  g^reat  repute  at  Sienna,  where  his  best  works 
are  stUl  to  be  found. 

VAN  GORT,  Adam.    See  Oomt. 

VAN  COST,  Jacob,  the  elder,  a  Flemish 

gainter,  bora  in  Bruges  about  1600,  died  there 
I  1671.  He  studied  his  art  in  Italy,  where 
he  became  an  imitator  of  Annibale  Oarrscci. 
He  was  a  facile  worker  and  a  good  color- 
ist,  and  executed  for  the  churches  of  Bruges, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  fife, 
an  immense  number  of  pictures,  prominent 
among  which  is  hia  "  Descent  from  the  Cross" 
in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  his 
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mtfteroieoe. — Jacob,  tba  younger,  son  of  ih« 

Sw^duig,  bom  in  BruMsin  1687,  died  in  1718. 
e  was  edacated  in  Italy,  and  subaequently 
Mttied  in  Liale,  where  he  rose  to  great  repiit»- 
tioa  as  a  historioal  painter.  He  was  also  dia- 
tingaii^ed  for  his  portraits,  which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  rank  with  those  of  Vandyke. 

VAN  OS,  FisfXB  Gkrabd,  a  Dutch  painter, 
boni  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  died  there  in  1839. 
He  formed  his  style  on  tiie  works  of  Fanl  Pot- 
ter and  Dtgardin,  and  became  eminent  for  his 
landscapes,  with  cattle,  &c.,  which  are  highly 
prized  in  collections  in  his  native  country. 
HsTing  served  in  1818-'14  as  a  captain  of  vol- 
unteers, he  attempted  with  saccess  mUitary 
■Directs  and  battle  pieces.  He  also  executed 
exedlent  etchings  from  his  own  designs. 

VAN  BENMeLAER.  I.  St»heh,  LL.D., 
known  as  "  the  patroon,"  an  American  states- 
man and  patron  of  learning,  bom  in  New  York, 
Nov.  1,  1764,  died  in  Albany,  Jan.  80,  1839. 
He  was  the  6th  in  lineal  descent  from  Kiliaea 
Van  Bensselaer,  the  original  patroon  or  propri- 
etor of  the  "  ookMiie  of  Rensselaerswyck,"  who 
k  1680  and  snbseqaently  purchased  land,  which 
in  1687  formed  a  tract  24  miles  in  breadth  by 
48  in  length,  extending  from  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  Fort  Onmge  (now  Albany)  over  the 
greater  part  of  Albany,  Bensselaer,  and  Oolnm- 
bia  comitiee.  The  mother  of  Stephen  Van  Bens- 
selaer was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, the  proprietor  of  the  Livingston  manor, 
under  whose  owe  he  was  placed  by  his  mother 
after  the  death  of  his  fatiier.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton college  in  1771,  but  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  British  army  was  removed  to  Harvard 
«olle|;e,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1782.  He 
married  the  next  year  a  daughter  of  Gton. 
Philip  Sdiuyler.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to 
the  honae  of  assembly  of  the  state,  and  the 
next  year  to  the  senate,'  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected annually  till  1795,  when  he  was  chosen 
lientenant«ovemor,  which  office  he  filled  for 
6  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  oonstitu- 
tbnsl  convention  of  1801,  and  most  of  the  time 
its  prMiding  officer;  and  in  1810-'ll  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  exploring  the 
route  and  considering  the  feasibility  of  a  west- 
ern canal.  He  was  made  commander  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  state  with  the  rank  of  general  in 
1801,  and  in  1812,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  .was  called  by  Qov.  Tompkins 
to  the  command  of  the  New  York  militia.  He 
served  two  months,  assaulting  and  taking 
Qaeenstown,  Canada,  bat  was  eventually  de- 
feated in  consequence  of  the  refiisal  of  the 
miliiia  under  his  command  to  go  out  of  the 
state,  from  alleged  constitutiona]  scmples. 
Oiigusted  with  their  conduct,  he  resigned.  In 
1813,  as  once  before,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
governor,  being  both  times  defeated  by  an  in- 
•onsiderable  iM^nty.  After  the  war  he  de- 
voted his  ener^es,  in  connectioD  with  De  Witt 
(Xinton,  to  the  prosecution  of  tiie  Erie  canal, 
and  was  flrom  1816  till  his  death  one  ot  the 
bMrd  at  canal  ocmmiissioners,  and  for  16  years 


its  president.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the 
legnlature  in  1816  ;  in  1819  was  elected  a  re- 
gent of  the  state  university,  and  subsequently 
its  chancellor;  in  1820  president  of  the  agricul- 
tural board  of  the  state ;  and  in  1821  a  member 
oi  the  constitutional  convention.  In  1821-'2, 
I^rofeesonAmos  Eaton,  under  his  direction  and  at 
his  expense,  made  a  geological  survey  of  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  counties,  including  an  analysis 
of  their  soils ;  and  in  1828  a  similar  survey 
across  the  state,  along  the  Hue  of  the  Erie  ca- 
nal, while  Professor  Hitchcock  was  employed 
to  make  another  across  New  England.  These 
surveys  he  published  in  1824  at  his  own  cost. 
He  next  employed  Professor  Eaton  to  deliver 
&miliar  lectures  on  natural  science  through 
the  state.  -In  Nov.  1824,  he  provided  suitable 
buildings  at  Troy,  and  established  a  scientific 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  with  two 
professors,  employed  at  liberal  salaries.  This 
school  was  incorporated  in  1826  as  the  Bensse- 
laer institute.  Fully  one  half  of  the  current 
expenses  were  borne  by  Gren.  Van  Bensselaer, 
and  la  1828  he  made  the  offer  to  the  clerk  of 
eadi  county  in  the  state  to  nominate  one  pupil 
to  eqjoy  a  8  years'  course  of  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion at  the  institute,  the  only  condition  being 
that  they  should  teach  for  one  year  after  grad- 
uation. He  continued  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
institute  till  his  death.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  subsequently  reelected  for  8 
saooesdve  terms.  His  vote  determined  that  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  caused  his  election.  In  1826  Yale 
college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. — 
See  "  A  Discourse  of  the  life.  Services,  and  Char- 
acter of  Stephen  Van  Benssdaer,  with  an  ffistor- 
ical  Sketch  of  the  Colony  and  Manor  of  Bensse- 
laerwyck,"  by  Daniel  D.  Barnard  (8vo.,  Albany, 
1889).  II.  Solomon,  a  relative  of  the  preceding, 
lM>rn  in  Albuiy  in  1764,  died  there,  April  28, 
1852.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  army  in  1792,  and  in 
1794,  as  cwtain,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mia- 
mi, where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1800 
he  left  the  service,  but  was  adjutant-general  of 
the  New  York  militia  for  several  years  subse- 
quently. In  1812  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
v<dnnteers,  and  took  part  in  the  assault  on 
Queenstown  heights,  where  he  was  again  seri- 
ously wounded.  In  181 9  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  served  till  1822.  In  1886 
he  published  a  "Narrative  of  the  Affair  at 
Queenstown."  HL  Ooshulsd,  D.D.,  a  son  at 
Stephen,  born  in  Albany,  May  26,  1808,  died 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  July  27, 1860.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1827,  and  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  1880 ; 
but  he  soon  afterward  entered  the  theological 
seminary  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  in  1886, 
and  o(»nmenoed  preaching  in  Viri^nia.  In  1887 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian 
^urch  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  the  same  year 
appointed  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  both  of  which  offices  be 
filled  till  his  death.    As  secretary  of  the  board 
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of  education  he  was  very  laborious  and  ener- 
getic, and  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficienoj.  He  published  severtu^essays,  sermons, 
and  addresses,  mostly  on  ministerial  education ; 
and  since  his  death  a  volnme  of  his  "  Essays 
and  Discourses,  Historical  and  Practical,"  has 
appeared  (13mo.,  Philadelphia,  1861). 

VAN  SANTVOORD,  Gborqb,  an  American 
lawyer  and  author,  born  in  Bellerille,  N.  J., 
Deo.  8,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  col- 
lege in  1841,  studied  law  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
for  8  years,  removed  to  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  returning  thence  practised  bis  profession 
at  Kinderhook  from  1846  to  1868.  He  has 
smce  resided  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1862  and  1866 
he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  New  York, 
and  in  1859  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Bensselaer  co.  He  has  published,  beside  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  a  "Life  of 
Algernon  Sidney"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1861); 
"Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1864);  "Principles 
of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions  under  the  New 
York  Code"  (8vo.,  Albany,  1862 ;  enlarged  ed., 
1865) ;  "  Precedents  of  Pleading"  (1868) ;  and 
"Practice  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  Equity  Actions"  (1860). 

VAN  SCHENDEL,  Pktbvb,  a  Belgian  paint- 
er, bom  in  Breda  in  1806.  He  studied  at  the 
academy  of  Antweip  under  Van  Br6^,  and 
subsequently  established  himself  at  Brussels, 
where  he  is  well  known  as  a  painter  of  history, 
genre,  and  portraits.  Among  his  best  works 
are  market  scenes  and  interiors,  in  which  the 
effects  of  moonlight  and  Are  light  or  lamp  light 
are  contrasted  with  great  skill.  He  exhibits 
annually  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  has  received 
prizes  in  both  cities.  Several  of  his  piotores 
nave  also  been  exhibited  in  New  York. 

VANSITTART,  Nicholas.    See  Brxi.bt. 

VANSOMER,  Pattl,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
in  Antwerp  about  1676,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
6, 1621.  He  visited  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  rose  to  great  celebrity 
as  a  portrait  painter,  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  in  that  department  previons 
to  the  arrival  of  Vandyke. 

VAN  SPAENDONCK,  Grkabd,  a  Flemish 

Sainter  of  flowers,  bom  at  Tilbnrg  in  1762, 
ied  in  Paris,  Aug.  11,  1822.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Herreyns,  a  flower  painter  of  Antwerp.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  painting 
in  Paris  in  1781,  and  in  1798  professor  of  vege- 
table iconography  at  the  jardin  det  plomtee. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  admired  work  in 
folio  entitled  PUur%  dtmitiiei  cCavrit  nature. 

VAN8WIETEN.    See  Swietew. 

VANUCOI.    See  Pekuoino. 

VAN  UTRECHT,  Adrian,  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, born  in  Antwerp  in  1699,  died  there  in 
1661.  Pe  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
still  life  of  his  time.  His  works,  of  which 
many  of  the  best  were  painted  for  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  now  command  high  prices. 

VAN  VEEN,  or  Venids,  Otho,  a  Flemish 
painter,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1666,  died  in  Bros- 


sels  in  1684.  He  received  bis  art  edooatioD  ia 
Italy,  and,  after  executing  a  number  of  wotts 
for  the  emperor  at  Vienna  and  for  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  entered  the  service  of  Alessandro 
Faroese,  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands^ 
at  Brussels.  Subsequently  He  establidied  an 
academy  at  Antwerp,  at  whioh  Babens  receiv- 
ed his  earliest  instruction  in  painting.  He 
passed  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  in  Bmssela 
His  chief  works,  in  the  style  of  the  later  Romaa 
school,  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels.  He  pnbliahed  a  "  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Batavians"  from  Tacitus,  iUna- 
trated  with  engravings  firom  his  own  designs. 

VANVITELLI,  Luioi,  an  Italian  architect, 
bom  in  Naples  in  1700,  died  there,  March  1, 
1778.  He  was  of  Flemish  ori^,  his  father,  a 
native  of  Utrecht,  having  Italianized  his  name 
Van  Witel  into  VanvitelB.  At  the  age  of  2( 
young  Vanvitelli  was  wpointed  architect  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  His  chief  work  is  the 
royal  palace  atOaserta,  Naples,  a  parallelogram 
780  by  670  feet,  in  the  richest  style  of  Italian 
architecture.  It  was  commenced  in  1762,  and 
in  1767  Vanvitelli  published  a  folio  volume  of 
the  plans  under  the  title  i>f  DiehiaratioM  U 
diiegni  del  reale  pdlaeio  di  Gattrta. 

VAN  WERT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  dr^ed  by  the  St.  Mary's  and 
tributaries  of  the  Auglaize  river ;  area,  890  ul 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,288.  The  surfiace  is  level 
and  mostly  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
valuable  timber.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  rest- 
ing on  a  substratum  of  blue  marl.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  67,176  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  81,900  of  wheat,  12,267  of  oats,  and  2,871 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,762  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Miami  canal  passes  along  uie  E. 
border  of  the  county,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Ohioago  rail- 
road.   Capital,  Van  Wert 

VAN  ZANDT,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bonnded 
N.  £.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Trinity; 
area,  about  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,778,  of 
whom  822  were  uaves.  The  surface  is  undo- 
lating  and  the  .soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  80,920  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,486 
of  sweet  potatoes,  16,040  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1,646  of  wool.    Capital,  Canton. 

VAPEREAU,  Louis  Gustave,  a  French  an- 
ther, bom  in  Orleans,  April  4,  1819.  He 
studied  at  the  normal  school,  and  in  1842  wis 
secretary  to  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  assisted 
in  his  labors  on  Paacal'a  Pentiti,  About  tho 
same  time  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  college  of  Tours,  retaming  that  office  for  10 
years,  and  being  for  half  that  time  also  profea- 
Bor  of  German.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  public  instractio'n  in  1862,  he  went  • 
to  Paris,  and  soon  afterward  was  admitted  U 
an  advocate,  devoting  most  of  his  time  how- 
ever to  various  literary  enterprises.  One  of 
the  moat  important  of  these  was  the  J)ietit»r 
nain  vniomel  dm  eonUmforaiM  (Svo.,  Pari^ 
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1868),  which  oost  him  4  years*  labor.  A  snp- 
plement  appeared  in  1869,  and  a  new  edition 
m  1861.  In  1857  H.  Vapereaa  oiffanized  on  a 
new  plan  the  3ulUtin  inUmatumal,  a  reper- 
tory of  nniversal  bibliography,  and  in  1869 
eommenced  an  annual  review  of  iVench  Htera- 
tore,  under  the  title  of  Lawnet  littiraire  et  dra- 
maligtu.  He  has  also  contributed  to  Za  liberti 
depetuer  papers  on  the  colony  of  Mettrai,  di- 
Toroe,  &C.,  and  to  the  Dietionnaire  de»  teitneet 
pftJiMopAtouM  articles  on  law  and  philosophy. 

VAPOR,    See  Evapobatiok. 

VAPOR  BATH.    See  Bath. 

VAR,  a  S.  £.  department  of  France,  in  Pro- 
Tenoe,  bomided  N.  by  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  £.  by  the  department  of  AIpes-Mari- 
times,  S.  by  the  Maiiterranean,  and  W.  by 
the  department  of  Bonches-du-Rh6ne;  area, 
8,Y78  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1862,  816,626.  The 
chief  towns  are  Dragnignan,  the  capital,  Toa- 
lon,  Brignoles,  and  Grasse.  The  HySres  isl- 
ands,  and  the  small  islands  of  L^rins  and 
Margaerite,  lie  off  the  coast,  which  is  indented 
by  numerous  bays,  including  those  of  Jouan, 
Kapoule,  Fr^os,  Orimand,  Hydres,  and  Tonlon. 
The  SDrfkee  is  generally  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged, particularly  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.,  where  it 
10  traversed  by  oilsets  from  the  Alps,  and  the 
only  extensive  bwits  of  level  ground  lie  along 
the  coast.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the 
Var,  Verdon,  Esteron,  and  Argens ;  and  there 
are  several  extensive  lagoons  along  the  shore. 
Oool,  iron,  and  lead  are  found,  bnt  only  the  first 
is  worked.  About  \  of  the  surface  is  arablej  -} 
covered  with  forests,  \  waste,  and  the  remain- 
der planted  with  vines.  The  soil  is  not  naturally 
ftrtile.  The  manufactures  and  productions  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wine,  fi-ait,  silk,  paper,  leather, 
eoarae  woollens,  perfhmes,  olive  oil,  &c.  The 
ooast  fisheries  are  valuable,  partioolarly  those 
ef  tunny  and  anchovies. 

VARALLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  remark- 
able for  ite  picturesque  beauty,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Sesia,  80  m.  K.  W.  from  Novara ; 
pop.  3,400.  It  baa  manufactures  of  iron  and 
copper,  which  are  mined  in  the  neighborhood, 
aira  a  famous  hill,  the  Sacro  Monte,  with  a 
sanctoary  known  as  La  numa  Genualemme, 
foanded  in  1486  by  Bernardino  Oaimo,  a  noble 
IGlanese,  consisting  of  a  large  church  sur- 
rounded by  60  chapels  or  oratories,  having 
within  them  groups  of  figures  modelled  in 
terra  eotta  and  painted,  representing  su^ects 
from  sacred  history.  The  church  of  St.  fran- 
<S8  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  possesses  a  fine 
series  of  fi-escoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  de- 
jnetiiiK  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 

V.AJtANi!S,  or  Bahsam,  the  name  of  six 
Perrian  longB  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidss. 
L  Sob  of  Hormnz  or  Hormisdas  I.,  reigned 
from  A.  D.  874  to  277.  He  waged  war  with  Ze- 
nobia  and  Anrelian,  put  Manes  to  death,  and 
baniahed  the  ManiohRans.  11.  An  adoptive 
■on  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from  277  to 
S94.  He  was  at  first  a  cruel  prince,  but 
was  Bofta&ed  by  the  influence  of  the  ma£^ 


The  Roman  emperor  Oarus  invaded  his  kmg- 
dom,  bnt  died  suddenly  when  apparently  about 
to  complete  its  subjugation.  III.  Son  and  sno- 
cessor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  only  8  months. 
IV.  Brother  of  Sapor  III.,  reigned  from  890 
to  404.  He  founded  Eermanshah.  He  fell  in 
resisting  a  rebellioi).  Y.  Eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Yezdegird  I.,  reigned  from  420  or  421 
to  448.  He  was  surnamed  the  "Wild  Ass" 
because  of  his  passion  for  hunting  that  animal ; 
unmercifully  persecuted  the  Christians ;  waged 
famous  Wars  against  the  Tartars  and  Indians ; 
and  was  finally  drowned  in  a  well  together 
with  his  horse.  He  is  a  favorite  hero  of  Per- 
sian poets  and  story  tellers.  VI.  Reigned 
from  690  to  591.  He  was  the  general  of  Hor- 
mnz lY.,  and  being  treated  with  ingratitude 
after  the  most  brilliant  services,  obtained  the 
throne  through  revolt.  Unable  to  maintain 
himself  against  Ohosroes  II.  aided  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Maurice,  he  fled  to  Toorkistan, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor.  He 
died  by  poison,  and  is  a  prominent  fignre  in 
Persian  hterature. 

VARANGIANS.  See  Nobthmmst,  vol.  xiL 
p.  406. 

VAROHI,  BxNKDBTTO,  an  Italian  author, 
bom  in  Florence  in  1602,  died  Deo.  10,  1666. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Pisa  to  study  law, 
but  abandoned  it  after  his  death  and  applied 
himself  to  literature.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Florentine  republic  he  went  to  Padua  and 
Bologna,  bnt  some  years  afterward  was  invited 
by  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  to  Florence,  although 
he  had  been  opposed  to  the  Medici.  There  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
Florentine  academy,  and  was  commissioned  to 
write  a  history  of  Florence  from  the  year  1527 
to  1688.  The  work,  on  account  of  its  truthful- 
ness, was  not  published  at  that  time,  but  enough 
of  it  got  abroad  to  subject  Varchi  to  a  personal 
assault,  in  which  he  received  several  wounds. 
He  also  wrote  a  grammatical  treatise  on  the 
Tuscan  language,  entitled  L'Ereolarw,  and  poet- 
ry which  was  suppressed  on  account  of  its  ob- 
scenity. His  history,  which  was  printed  at  Co- 
logne in  1721,  is  valuable,  though  exceedingly 
voIuminouB  and  charged  with  too  much  par- 
tiality to  the  houses  of  MedicL 

VARGAS,  Luis  db,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom, 
according  to  Cean  Bermudez,  in  Seville  in  1602, 
died  in  1568.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  28 
years  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Perino  del  Vaga.  He  subsequently  established 
himself  in  Seville,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  great  esteem  as  a  painter  in  oils 
and  firesco.  The  picture  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  called  the  Oamha,  representing  the 
human  genealogy  of  Christ,  is  esteemed  his 
masterpiece.  His  works 'are  rare  however  in 
Spain,  those  in  fresco  having  for  the  most  part 
perished,  and  are  seldom  met  with  elsewhere. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  portrait 
painter.  He  was  singularly  devout  in  his  re- 
ligious duties,  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  on  his  coffin  to  meditate  on 
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deftth,  and  left  a  very  complete  collection  of 
hair  shirts,  scoargea,  and  other  instruments  of 
mortification  and  torture. 

VAEI.    See  Lsmitb,  vol.  x.  p.  462. 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  veins  in  a  state  ef  per- 
manent and  preternatural  dilatation.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  ob- 
struction to  the  return  or  blood  through  the 
affected  veins.  In  some  cases  the  obstruction 
may  be  in  the  heart  itself;  old  cases  of  heart 
disease,  when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  be- 
comes involved,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  a 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
The  pressure  of  tumors,  aneurisms,  &c.,  upon 
a  large  venous  trunk,  causes  a  varicose  con- 
dition of  its  saperfloial  branches ;  the  pressure 
of  the  enlarged  ntems  in  pregnancy  is  a  fertile 
source  of  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  a  varicose  condition  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  constitutes  piles,  of  those  of  the  testicle 
varicocele.  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremity,  arising  from  certain 
occupations  which  demand  the  long  continued 
nudntenance  of  the  upright  posture,  from  re- 
peated pregnancies,  and  sometimes  from  weak- 
ness of  the  coats  of  the  veins  themselves,  is  an 
exceedingly  common  complaint.  The  disease 
affects  principally  the  internal  and  external  sa- 
phen89  veins,  especially  the  former.  The  veins 
become  dilated,  sometimes  equably,  sometimes 
with  knots  and  protuberances  distributed  along 
tiieir  coarse.  They  are  lengthened  as  well  as 
dilated,  their  course  becoming  more  tortuous. 
Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  thicker, 
sometimes  thinner  than  natural,  or  both  states 
may  be  present  in  the  same  vein.  They  are 
apt  to  cause  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  affected 
limb,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fulness ; 
sometimes  they  give  rise  to  or  are  accompanied 
by  ulcerations  which  are  very  hard  to  heal ; 
occasionally,  from  gradual  thinning  of  this 
ooat  or  from  accident,  they  burst  and  give  rise 
to  copious  hasmorrhage,  which  may  even  prove 
fyiaL — ^The  annoyance  and  suffering  attending 
varicose  veins  may  be  very  much  deviated  br 
the  ^plication  of  a  firm  roller,  or  better  still, 
an  elastic  stocking,  to  the  affected  limb,  thus 
affording  equable  support  to  the  distended 
veins ;  the  patient  at  the  s^e  time  should  be 
cautioned  not  to  maintain  too  long  the  npright 
posture.  Various  operative  proceedings  have 
been  tried  with  a  view  of  obliterating  the  dis- 
eased veins  and  thus  curing  the  disease.  These 
are  not  always  successful,  nor  are  they  unat- 
tended with  danger.  The  best  perhaps  is  that 
of  M.  Velpean.  He  passes  a  needle  beneath 
the  trunk  of  the  affected  vein,  and  applies  a 
twisted  suture  around  it ;  if  sufficient  inflam- 
mation ensue  to  cause  the  occlusion  of  the  vein, 
the  needle  may  be  withdrawn  in  a  few  days ;  if 
not,  it  is  permitted  to  ulcerate  its  way  through. 
VARIETY,  a  group  of  animals  or  plants  ap- 
proaching very  near,  but  subordinate,  to  species, 
and,  when  permanent,  with  difficidty  distin- 
guished fi-om  them.  While  most  naturalists 
admit  the  existence  of  varieties,  even  in  wild 


animals,  a  few  deny  that  there  is  any  snch 
thing  in  nature  as  a  variety  outside  the  circle 
of  domesticated  species,  except  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  different  stages  of  growth  or  of  sexual 
distinction.  Permanent  varieties  transmit  con- 
stantly their  peculiarities  to  their  offspring, 
and  differ  from  species,  according  to  Pricharo, 
in  these  peculiarities  not  being  coeval  with  the 
race,  but  having  sprung  up  since  the  commence- 
ment of  its  existence,  constituting  a  deviation 
from  its  original  character.  There  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  many  groups,  now  considered  as  dis- 
tinct species,  are  in  this  sense  only  permanent 
varieties.  According  to  Darwin,  these  varieties 
would  be  permanent  only  until  the  develop- 
ment of  some  part -should,  by  a  process  of  nat- 
nral  selection,  elevate  the  species  in  the  animal 
scale,  if  to  its  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
or  tend  to  extinguish  it  if  to  its  dlsadrantage. 
Varieties  are  best  studied  in  the  dranestic  ani- 
mals, as  the  dog,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  ox,  hog^ 
poultry,  and  pigeons,  and  in  cultivated  plants; 
they  have  be^  snffioienUy  detailed  in  the  arti- 
cles treating  of  these  animals  and  plants  respeo- 
tively,  and  show  that  in  many  instances  the 
variation  produced  by  changes  of  external  con- 
ditions is  greater  than  often  exists  between  ac- 
knowledged different  species.    (See  Spxoibs.) 

VARIOLOID,  a  mild  form  of  small  pox, 
sometimes  occurring  in  persons  who  have  been 
previously  vaccinated  or  inoculated,  and  the 
virus  of  which  will  produce  small  pox  in  those 
not  thus  protected.  (See  Shall  Pox,  and  Vao- 
oihationT) 

VABNA,  a  seaport  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Black  sea,  160  m.  K.  N.  W.  ftom  Constantino- 
ple, in  lat.  48"  12'  N.,  long.  27°  66'  E. ;  pop. 
about  16,000,  of  whom  one  half  are  Christiansi 
It  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  a  bay  formed  by  two  rocky  promonto- 
ries, and  is  defended  by  a  stone  wdl,  batteries, 
and  outworks.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of 
wood  and  of  very  in'egular  appearance,  being 
of  various  colors  vrith  red-tiled  roofs.  There 
are  several  mosques,  but  no  other  buildings  that 
deserve  particular  notice.  The  bay  is  sheltered 
on  the  N.  and  N.  £.  from  the  most  dangerous 
winds  of  the  Black  sea ;  and  the  trade  carried 
on  is  very  considerable.  The  exports  consist 
of  grain,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  produce ;  in 
1869  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,420,000,  and 
the  exports  to  |1,662,800.  From  6,000  to  6,000 
vessels  enter  the  port  every  year,  including 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  steamers.  To 
the  W.  of  the  town  is  situated  a  lake  about  18 
m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  connect  with  the  bay  by  a  ship  canal, 
and  thus  supply  Varna  with  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  Black  sea. — King  Ladislas  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  lost  here  a  large  part  (rf 
his  army  and  his  life,  in  a  battle  against  Sultan 
Amnratii  II.,  in  1444.  The  Russians  captured 
the  town  in  1828.  On  Aug.  10,  1854,  abont 
one  quarter  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  militaiy 
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itores  prepared  for  the  expedition  against  tbe 
Orimea.  In  September  of  the  some  year  the 
British  and  French  fleet  sailed  from  Varna  with 
the  troops  destined  for  the  invasioii  of  that 
part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

VABNHAGEN  VON  EN8E,  Kabl  Atotot 
LwwtQ  Philifp,  a  German  anthor,  bom  in 
DOsseldorf;  Feb.  SI,  1786,  died  Oct.  10, 1868. 
Ss  father  was  established  as  a  phjrsioian  at 
Strasbourg  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  rev- 
olatioo,  and  was  obliged  to  emigrate  on  account 
of  his  sympathy  witii  the  revolutionary  ideas. 
Intended  for  the  medical  profession,  the  son 
begtao  at  the  age  of  12  to  study  anatomy  in  con- 
neotion  with  the  classics  and  literature,  read 
the  OArutiu  Patient  of  Grotins  while  making 
dinical  observations,  and  in  1800  entered  the 
pgpiniire,  a  medical  school  in  Berlin.  He  de- 
voted himself  equally  to  medicine,  poetry,  and 
philoBophy ;  was  for  a  time  private  tutor  in  a  no- 
ble family,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Oha- 
misso,  with  whom  he  began  to  publish  in  1801 
s  Mtuenalmanaek  ;  abandoned  profesrional  for 
literary  stadies ;  Ustened  to  A.  W.  von  Scblegel 
aad  Fidite  at  Berlin,  and  to  Wolf  and  Sdileier- 
oueher  at  Halle ;  and  returned  to  Berlin  when 
the  university  of  Halle  was  closed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Napoleon.  He  there  became  acquainted 
with  Sahel  Levin,  whom  he  afterward  mar- 
ried, the  centre  of  a  distinguished  circle,  exert- 
ing by  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  her  intellect 
a,  singular  influence  alike  over  the  prince  Lud- 
wig  Ferdinand,  the  architect  Gtenelli,  the  states- 
man Gentz,  the  Sohlegels,  the  Humboldts,  and 
Sehleiermacher.  He  pursued  his  stadies  at 
Tubingen,  but  left  them  in  1809  to  join  the 
Anstrian  army  as  ensign,  was  wounded  at 
"Wagram,  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and 
exchanged  at  Vienna,  and  in  1810  accompanied 
Coant  von  Bentheim  to  Parts.  He  was  present 
at  the  festival  j^ven  by  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor. Prince  Sohwartzenberg,  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  (Jaly  1,  1810),  attended  by  the 
most  iUnstrious  persons  in  Paris,  which  closed 
with  a  conflagration  in  which  the  princess 
Schwartzenberg  perished.  He  afterward  lived 
in  studious  retirement,  chiefly  at  Pr^ne,  Vi- 
«nna,  and  Berlin,  eqjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  minister  Stein,  and  of  Justus  von  Gmner ; 
Joined  the  Russian  army  as  captain  under  Fet- 
terbomin  1818  ;  accompanied  that  general  first 
to  Hamburg,  and  then  in  the  advance  to  Paris; 
and  published  a  narrative  of  each  campaign. 
He  married  in  1814  Rahel  Levin,  whom  nearly 
90  years  later  he  declared  "  still  the  freshest 
and  brightest  feature  in  my  life ;"  was  chosen 
to  aid  we  chancellor  Hardenberg  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  again  entered  Paris  with  the 
•Dies  in  1815;  was  for  three  years  minister 
resident  at  Carlsmhe ;  declined  in  1819  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  resident  at  Washington ; 
and  fivm  that  time  lived  chiefly  at  Berlin,  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits,  active  and  influen- 
tial in  political  affairs,  but  without  official  em- 
tjoyment,  except  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
Hesse-Qassel  in  18S9.    He  had  already  been  as- 


80<»ated  with  Neumann,  Fouqn6,  and  others  in 
minor  publications,  and  hadpublished  2)0ut«eA« 
SrtOMungen  (1816)  and  Vermisehte  Oediehte 
(1816),  few  of  which  he  subsequently  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  oolleci»d  works.  In 
1822  appeared  GMttUeht  SpHidhe  de»  Angeltu 
^Urirts,  with  an  introduction,  reproduced  in 
1849  with  selections  also  from  Saint  Martin, 
and  with  annotations  on  botii  by  Rahel ;  and 
in  1828  a  collection  of  diaracterizations  of 
Goethe,  entitied  Oothe  in  den  Zeugniuen  der 
MiUebenden,  His  next  work  was  a  series  of 
biographies  of  German  adventurers,  soldiers, 
poets,  and  mystics,  the  Bioffraphitehe  Detih- 
male  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1824^'80).  These  were 
followed  by  a  memorial  of  his  friend,  the  philo- 
sophic phydoian  Erhard  (1880),  and  by  a  col- 
lection of  his  contributions  to  literary  periodi- 
cals, entitled  Zur  Getehiehttehreibung  und  JAte- 
ratiir  (1888).  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
published  two  memorials  of  her,  entitled  Btt- 
Ael,  ein  Bwih  dee  Andeniene  f&r  ihre  I^eunde 
(8  vols.,  1884),  containing  selections  from  her 
correspondence,  and  Oaurie  eon  Bildnieaen  out 
BaheU  Umgcmg  (2  vols.,  1836),  a  series  of  de- 
lineations of  the  distinguished  members  of  her 
circle.  Renewing  his  biographical  labors,  in 
which  he  eweciaUy  excellM,  he  produced  snc- 
oesnvely  lM«n  d«r  Kdnigin  ton  JPreuuen  Sophie 
OharlotU  (l'S»t),Lebende»  FeldnusreehaOe  Chvt- 
fen  wm  Sehuerin  (1841),  Leben  dee  lUdtttar' 
eehaOt  Keith  (1844),  ffantvon  Held  (1846),  Dm 
Leben  Earl  JmUlen  (1847),  and  Z^>en  dee  Ora- 
/en  BOlow  Don  Dennemts  (1868).  He  collected, 
under  the  titie  of  Denbeilrdigheiten  und  Ver- 
mieehte  8ehr{ften  (7  vols.,  1887-'46),  numerous 
studies  on  the  most  prominent  men  and  events 
of  his  time,  memorials  of  his  life,  tales,  criti- 
cisms, and  poems.  A  Sehliekter  Vortrag  an  die 
Deuttehen  appeared  from  him  during  the  revo- 
lutionary events  of  1848.  He  holds  high  rank 
among  the  masters  of  German  prose,  and  his 
writings  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  sa- 
gacious characterizations  of  the  statesmen  and 
thinkers  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He 
pictured  his  own  age  as  a  critical  and  revolu- 
tionary epoch,  in  which  religion,  government, 
society,  and  all  modes  of  life  and  thought  were 
mdnally  assuming  new  and  unexpected  forms. 
He  was  buried,  at  his  request,  without  priestly 
attendance ;  but  a  vast  procession,  with  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  at  its  head,  followed  him 
to  the  tomb.  Of  his  Tagebvcher  i  volumes  have 
been  published  (Leipsio,  1861-'2). — Rahkl  An- 
TOHiB  Fbucdebisb,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Berlin  in  June,  1771,  died  there,  March  7, 
1888.  She  was  of  a  Jewish  ijunily,  which  bore 
the  name  either  of  Levin  or  Robert,  and  a 
sister  of  the  poet  Ludwig  Robert.  She  early 
displayed  extraordinary  talent,  and,  though  not 
carefully  educated,  became  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cle of  distinguished  authors  and  artists.  With- 
out rank,  beauty,  or  wealth,  or,  as  Oarlyle  says, 
any  artificial  nimbus  whatever,  she  charmed  tiie 
most  intellectual  by  her  lively  and  intelligent 
sympathy,  and  by  her  habit  of  speaking  her 
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thonghts  with  little  regard  to  oonventionaUsmg. 
She  Decame  a  Ohristian  before  her  marriage 
with  Varnhagen  von  Ense  in  1814,  accompa- 
nied him  on  hig  missions,  and  in  every  capital 
maintained  her  high  social  reputation.  She 
did  not  aspire  to  anthorship,  though  she  is  said 
to  have  aided  her  husband  in  his  labors ;  and 
her  letters  and  aphorisms,  which  be  published, 
do  not  reveal  the  talent  and  charms  traditionallj 
attributed  to  her  conversation. 

YASNISH,  a  fluid  which,  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  wood  and  other  substances,  hj 
the  evaporation  or  chemical  change  of  a  por- 
tion, leaves  upon  it  a  shining  coating,  imper- 
vious, or  nearly  so,  to  air  or  moisture.  Var- 
nishes are  almost  invariably  solutions  of  one  or 
more  resinous  substances  in  a  liquid,  which 
will  either  completely  volatilize  or  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air;  and  when  good,  theydiould 
present  the  following  characters:  1,  after  dry- 
ing, the}^  should  remun  brilliant,  not  presenting 
a  greasy  or  tarnished  surface ;  2,  they  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  surfaces  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  so  as  not  to  scale  off  even  after 
considerable  time;  S,  their  drying  should  be 
rapid,  and  their  hardness  when  dry  as  great  as 
possible  without  rendering  them  too  brittle. 
The  principal  substances  entering  into  their 
composition  are :  as  solvents,  the  oils  of  linseed, 
poppy,  and  turpentine,  al<^hol,  ether,  wood 
naphtha,  and  pyroacetio  spirit ;  as  solid  constit- 
nents,  copal,  amber,  mastic,  sandarach,  lao,  ele- 
mi,  dammar,  benzoin,  rosin,  animi,  and  caout- 
chouc ;  as  coloring  materials,  gamboige,  dragons' 
blood,  aloes,  and  saffron.  They  may  all  be  re- 
ferred to  one  of  4  classes,  viz. :  ether  varnishes, 
spirit  varnishes,  volatile  oil  varnishes,  and  fixed 
oil  varnishes. — Of  the  first  class,  only  one  kind 
appears  to  be  employed,  which  serves  to  re- 
pair the  glazing  of  the  colored  enamels  used  in 
jewelry  where  this  is  accidentally  ii:\jured,  and 
in  made  by  putting  (in  small  portions  at  a  time) 
6  parts  by  weight  of  the  best  finely  pulverized 
copal  into  a  flask  containing  3  parts  of  pure 
sulphuric  ether,  corking  the  bottle,  shaking 
for  half  an  hour,  and  leaving  at  rest  until  the 
next  day,  when,  if  the  solution  is  not  perfectly 
clear,  more  ether  must  be  added,  and  the  mix- 
tare  again  shaken.  This  dries  so  rapidly  as  to 
babble  up  imder  the  brush  from  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  ether ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  previously  moisten  the  surface  to 
be  varnished  with  oil  of  rosemary,  lavender,  or 
oven  turpentine,  which  is  immediately  wiped 
oS  again  with  a  cloth,  the  trace  which  remains 
sufficing  to  retard  the  evaporation  and  so  allow 
the  varnish  to  be  spread. — Spirit  varnishes, 
made  with  alcohol,  are  in  general  easily  pre- 
pared and  applied,  soon  dry,  and  have  no  dis- 
agreeable smell ;  they  are,  however,  liable  to 
scale  off  or  crack,  and  are  incapable  of  resisting 
friction  or  blows.  To  diminish  this  tendency, 
small  quantities  of  oU  of  turpentine  are  often 
added  to  them,  or  some  of  the  softer  and  more 
adhenve  resins  are  employed  in  their  composi- 
tion.   Nearly  all  the  solid  ingredients  and  col- 


oring materials  above  entimerated,  as  well  aa 
many  others,  are  used  in  the  great  variety  at 
spirit  varnishes,  differing  according  to  the  spe- 
cial purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied, 
the  price  at  which  they  must  be  sold,  and  the 
fkncy  of  the  manufacturers,  of  whom  hardly 
two  use  the  same  receipt ;  which  is  also  true 
of  all  the  other  kinds.    The  alcohol  should  not 
be  of  less  strength  than  40°  to  86°  Baum6  (sp. 
gr.  0.880  to  0.849),  as  otherwise  the  resins  dis- 
solve with  much  more  difficulty,  and  the  var- 
nish will  neither  he  so  brilliant  nor  so  drying. 
Three  ways  of  making  the  solution  are  em- 
ployed, viz. :  1,  by  simply  digesting  the  resins, 
dec.,  in  the  proper  quantity  of  alcohol,  either  in 
the  shade  or  exposed  to  the  son,  occasionally 
shaking  the  bottle ;  this  takes  a  long  time,  and 
many  substances  cannot  be  dissolved  in  tliis 
way,  but  the  product  has  the  least  possible 
amount  of  color ;  2,  by  heating  over  a  water 
bath,  which  is  a  much  more  rapid  process,  but 
produces  more  highly  colored  varnishes ;  8,  by 
healing  over  an  open  fire,  which  still  more 
changes  the  color  of  the  resins,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  varnish,  but  it  is  so  much  more 
rapid  tiiat  it  is  employed  almost  exclusively  for 
manu&otQring  purposes. — Oil  of  turpentine  is 
almost  the  only  volatile  oil  employed  in  var- 
nishes, and  the  most  important  one  into  which 
it  enters  is  copal  vamian.    (See  Oopal.)    The 
ingredients  and  modes  of  preparation  are  nearly 
the  same  as  for  spirit  varnishes.     An  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  kinds  is,  that 
spirit  varnishes  are  iigured  in  quality  by  keep- 
ing, while  those  with  oil  of  turpentine  are  very 
much  improved  by  it,  from  the  more  intimate 
union  which  takes  place  between  the  resins  and 
the  oil.    When  a  picture  is  covered  with  newly 
made  vamiah,  a  portion  of  the  oil  abandons  the 
resins  and  combines  with  the  paints ;  but  this 
effect  does  not  take  place  when  it  is  6  or  6 
months  old,  and  as  the  durability  is  almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fatty  residue 
from  the  oil,  any  cause  which  removes  the  oil 
will  naturally  Impair  it. — Fixed  oil  varnishes 
are  almost  entirely  made  with  linseed  oil,  for 
which  poppy  oil  is  however  sometimes  substi- 
tuted, and  they  generally  contain  also  a  large 
proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine.      The  resins 
used  are  almost  exclusively  the  different  kinds 
of  copal,  and  amber.    In  consequence  of  the 
slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and  the  large 
amount  of  residue  from  it,  they  are,  of  all  va»- 
nishes,  the  slowest  in  drying,  but  the  most  du- 
rable ;  they  are  therefore  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  spirit  and  turpentine  var- 
nishes are  not  suited,  on  account  of  the  feeble 
resistance  that  they  offer  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  light  and  heat  and  of  inclement  weather; 
especially  for  doors  and  windows,  the  fittings 
of  shops,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  &&    For  inte- 
rior work  they  are  the  best  wherever  a  trifling 
degree  of  color  is  not  objectionable,  as  they  are 
both  more  durable  and  will  easily  wash,  espe- 
cially as  the  time  of  drying  can  be  much  re- 
duced by  a  previous  preparation  of  the  oil  (see  , 
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LtKBEKD  On.),  or  b^  &&  use  of  dryers.  For 
articles  of  sheet  iron,  tin,  copper,  or  brass 
(we  jAPAmmio),  and  for  all  articles  exposed 
to  constant  wear  and  frequent  rubbing,  they 
are  partioolarly  adapted.  In  oonaeqnence  of 
the  difficnlt  foaibility  of  the  copal,  a  verj  dif- 
ferent process  from  that  nsed  for  spirit  and  tnr- 
pentjne  varnishes  must  be  employed  in  their 
preparation.  The  resin  is  first  melted  over  an 
open  fire ;  and  when  perfeoUy  liquid,  the  lin- 
seed oil,  heated  to  800^  or  400°  F.,  is  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  and  finally  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  indeed  possible  to  melt  oopal  directly  in 
bmling  oil,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
prapor  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  will  bring 
it  to  a  proper  consistence ;  but  as  in  this  case 
the  oil  is  always  more  or  less  burnt,  the  varnish 
is  both  more  highly  colored  and  less  drying, 
and  this  m^od  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resins  used 
are  of  equal  fusibility,  as  if  the  heat  is  much 
raised  or  long  continued  after  the  complete 
Aision  of  a  pi^  the  amount  of  color  will  be 
much  greater  than  even  if  the  more  infusible 
parts  ^one  were  used.  The  oil  does  not  com- 
bine with  the  liquid  copal;  it  simply  mixes 
with  it  and  divides  its  particles,  and  thus  ena- 
bles it  to  mix  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
should  be  introduced  little  by  little,, with  con- 
tinual stirring,  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate 
the  materials.  The  principal  causes  of  failure 
in  these  operations,  producing  varnishes  de- 
ficient in  brilliancy,  are :  1,  the  resins  not 
having  been  heated  aufiBciently  to  bring  them 
to  the  proper  degree  of  liquidity  to  mix  inti- 
mately with  the  oil;  2,  adding  the  oil  either 
too  cold  or  too  rapid^,  so  as  to  cool  the  melted 
resin  too  much ;  3,  adding  too  rapidly  to  the 
well  prepared  mixture  of  oil  and  copal  cold  oil 
of  tiupentine ;  4,  allowing  the  mixture  of  oil 
and  copal  to  become  too  cold  before  introdu- 
cing the  oil  of  turpentine ;  6,  using  the  oil  too 
hot  or  boiling,  especially  if  the  resin  has  not 
been  heated  long  enough  to  allow  all  the  vola- 
tile substances  to  escape,  when  the  addition  of 
the  boiling  oil  will  produce  a  violent  efferves- 
cence, which  oompefs  the  removal  of  the  var- 
nish from  the  fire,  and  the  immediate  addition 
ot  oil  of  turpentine.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
mixture  is  wanting  in  uniformity,  and  a  surface 
Tarnished  with  it  is  covered  with  very  shining 
points  mingled  with  less  shining  ones,  and  con- 
sequently presents  a  dull  appearance.  The  8d 
cause  of  &ilare  might  be  avoided  by  uang 
boiling  oil  of  turpentine  instead  of  cold ;  but 
tlus  method  adds  so  very  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  fire,  to  which  a  varnish  manufactory  is  al- 
ways extremely  liable,  that  it  is  now  rarely 
employed.  In  the  mannfaotare  of  varnishes 
damp  weather  is  injurious,  causing  them  to  ab- 
sorb a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to  con- 
siderably impair  their  transparency. — Beside 
the  4  classes  of  varnishes  above  described,  there 
are  some  others  employed  for  special  purposes 
which  can  scarcely  be  included  under  any  of 
tlieiin.     rr.  Bolley  has  recently  described  an 


India  rubber  varnish,  which  appears  to  possess 
valuable  properties.  The  India  rubber  is  out 
into  small  pieces  and  digested  in  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  which  forms  a  jelly  with  it ;  and  by 
treating  this  with  benzole,  a  large  proporticm 
will  be  dissolved.  The  liquid  must  be  strained 
through  a  woollen  doth,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
carbon  removed  by  evaporation  in  a  water 
bath,  after  which  the  liquid  may  be  dilated 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  benzole.  A 
more  colorless  solution  is  obtained  by  simply 
digesting  the  rubber  for  a  number  of  days  with 
benzole,  frecjuently  shaking  the  bottle,  and  sep- 
arating the  hquid  part  by  straining.  The  liquid 
obtuned  in  either  way  incorporates  easily  with 
all  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  dries  very  fast,  does 
not  shine  unless  mixed  with  resinous  var- 
nishes, is  extremely  flexible,  may  be  spread  in 
very  thin  layers,  and  is  not  affected  by  air  or 
light.  It  is  well  adapted  for  varnishing  maps 
and  prints,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  whiteness 
of  the  paper,  does  not  reflect  light  disagreeably 
as  resinous  varnishes  do,  and  is  not  liable  to 
scale  off. — Another  valuable  varnish,  called 
"  milk  of  wax,"  is  prepared  by  melting  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  white  wax,  adding  to  it  while 
in  fusion  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  of  spe- 
oiflo  gravity  0.830,  stirring  the  mixture,  and 
pouring  it  out  upon  a  porphyry  slab,  on  which 
it  is  ground  with  a  muUer  until  it  becomes 
smooui  and  homogeneous,  when  water  is  mixed 
in  by  degrees  to  the  amount  of  4  times  the 
weight  of  the  wax,  and  the  emulsion  finally 
strained  through  canvas.  This  may  be  spread 
with  a  smooth  brush  on  the  surface  of  a  paint- 
ing, allowed  to  diy,  then  fused  by  passing  a 
hot  iron  over  it,  and  when  cold  rubbed  with  a 
linen  doth  to  bring  out  the  lustre.  It  is  to 
some  such  process  as  this  that  the  ancient  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii owe  their  freshness  at  the  present  day. — 
The  following  comprise  some  of  the  best  re- 
ceipts for  varoishes : 
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No.  1  is  copal  varnish  for  fine  paintings ;  2, 
cabinet  varnish;  3,  best  body  oopal  varnish, 
for  bodies  of  coaches,  &o.,  which  require  polish- 
ing ;  4,  carriage  varnish  for  parts  not  requiring 
to  be  polished ;  6,  best  white  hard  spirit  var- 
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niah;  6,  white  spirit  varnish  for  violins;  7, 
brown  hard  spirit  varnish ;  8,  turpentine  var- 
nish ;  9,  crystal  varnish ;  10,  amber  varnish ; 
11,  paper  varnish;  12,  sealing  wax  varnish; 
18  ana  14,  blaok  varnishes.  For  other  notes 
on  varnishes,  see  Oopal,  Fbeitoh  Polish,  Ja- 
PAmOHO,  and  Lacqukb. — ^Beside  all  these  com- 
poond  varnishes,  the  liqnid  resins  which  exnde 
nrom  many  species  of  trees,  especially  in  China, 
Japan,  Burmah,  and  India,  are  used  as  varnishes, 
either  crude  or  with  slignt  preparation.  (See 
Japanniko.)  The  Ohinese  vamish  is  said  to  be 
prodaoed  by  the  augia  Sinmui*,  and  is  blade 
when  simply  dried,  but  is  oolored  by  various 
j^^ents.  The  Japan  vamish  of  Eampfer  and 
Thonberg  is  rku*  vemiiA,  and  that  of  the  Malayan 
islands  »tagmaria  ttmiciflua.  The  jnice  of  holi- 
ffoma  longifolia  is  nsed  in  Malabar  for  varnish- 
ing shields ;  the  Bonnese  vamish  tree  is  a  melo' 
norrhaa,  and  a  fine  liquid  varnish  is  yielded  by 
materia  Itidiea  and  V.  laneec^Ua.  A  rewnons 
jnice  is  also  employed  by  the  Feq'eeans  as  a  var- 
nish or  glaze  for  their  pottery. — Varnishes  are 
I4>plied  to  flat  snrfoces  in  the  same  manner  as 
paints,  with  brashes,  wliioh  should  be  soft  and 
perfectly  clean.  For  spirit  varnishes  camel's  hair 
pencils  and  brashes  are  nsed ;  and  for  turpen- 
tine and  oil  varnishes,  which  require  less  deli- 
oacy,  flat  brushes,  made  of  fine  soft  bristles,  are 
generally  employed,  or  sometimes  even  ordi- 
nary painting  brushes,  but  these  are  rather  too 
harsh.  The  varnishes  should  sU  be  uniformly 
applied,  in  very  thin  coats,  sparingly  upon  the 
edges  and  angles,  where  they  are  liable  to  ao- 
onmulate;  and  snfi3cient  time  should  elapse 
between  the  application  of  the  coats  for  the 
perfect  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  This  va- 
ries according  to  the  kind  of  vamish  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  general  spirit 
varnishes  require  2  to  3  hours,  turpentine  var- 
nishes 6  or  8,  and  oil  varnishes  sometimes  as 
much  as  24  honrs.  K  a  second  layer  is  added 
before  the  first  is  completely  hardened,  this  is 
protected  from  the  air  by  it,  can  never  dry 
perfectly,  and  remains  soft  and  adhesive.  In 
using  any  spirit  vamish,  the  operation  should 
be  conducted  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  as  aU  solu- 
tions of  resins  in  alcohol  are  precipitated  by 
water,  even  in  the  state  of  vapor ;  so  that  not 
only  in  damp  weather,  bnt  even  on  a  warm 
summer's  day,  when  the  atmosphere  happens 
to  be  much  charged  with  moisture,  a  milky  or 
clouded  appearance  is  often  given  to  the  snr- 
f^  of  vamish,  which  is  then  said  to  be 
"chilled."  The  same  bad  efifect  is  produced 
by  cold  currents  of  air,  so  that  the  varnishing 
room  should  not  only  be  kept  warm  and  dry, 
bnt  free  from  draughts.  The  best  temperature 
is  about  72°  F.  THien  chilling  has  taken  place, 
the  brilliancy  and  clearness  may  frequently  be 
restored  by  giving  the  surface  another  thin 
ooat,  and  immediately  holding  the  article  suffl- 
dently  near  to  a  fire  to  partitdly  redissolve  the 
chilled  coat,  taking  oare  not  to  heat  it  so  much 
as  to  raise  blisters.  The  surface  to  be  var- 
nished should  be  smoothed  with  fine  glass  pa- 


per, to  remove  all  traces  of  moisture  and  grease; 
and  in  stopping  any  minute  holes,  wax  or  some 
of  the  gums  should  be  used,  but  nothing  of  a 
greasy  natnre.    Much  tact  and  expedition  are 
required  in  properly  varnishing  large  surfaces 
with  spirit  varnish,  so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform 
smooth  coat  before  it  becomes  too  much  thick- 
ened by  evaporation.    Wood  and  other  porous 
snrfitoes  absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  first 
coat,  which  sinks  in  deeper  at  the  soft  parts 
and  raises  the  grain  of  the  wood.    A  second 
or  even  third  coat  is  sometimes  required  to 
completely  fill  the  pores,  and  the  work  ahould 
then  be  smoothed  with  fine  glass  paper,  and 
the  final  coats  applied.     In  order  to  econo- 
mize the  vamish,  wood  and  paper  are  frequently 
sized  over  to  prevent  the  varnish  from  sinking 
in;  and  for  this  purpose,  thin  size  made  frvm 
good  glue  is  used  for  dark-oolored  sur&ces, 
and  for  light  surfaces  a  size  prepared  by  boiling 
cuttings  of  white  leather  or  parchment  in  wa- 
ter for  a  few  hours,  until  tiiey  form  a  thin 
jelly,  which  is  used  rather  warm ;   or  some- 
times solutions  of  isinj^ass  or  gum  tragacanth 
are  substituted.    The  finest  varnished  works, 
such  as  the  woodwork  of  harps,  first  receive 
about  6  layers  of  white  hard  varnish  to  fill  the 
pores,  and  are  then  rubbed  quite  smooth  with 
fine  glass  paper;  any  ornamental  painting  is 
then  done,  after  which  8  or  10  more  coats  are 
put  on,  the  surface  being  rabbed  with  glass 
paper  at  every  third  coat  to  remove  the  brash 
marks.     When  hard,  the  surfaee  is  rubbed 
with  fine  pumice  stone  and  water,  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  days,  then  polished  with  yellow 
tripoli  and  water,  washed  with  a  sponge,  and 
wiped  with  clean  wash  leather.    It  is  then 
rabbed  all  over  by  the  fingers  with  fine  tal- 
low, wheat  flour  is  dusted  on,  and  after  the 
removal  of  this  the  final  polish  is  given  with 
a  piece  of  silk.    Turpentine  and  oil  vamishes 
are  applied  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  spirit 
varnishes ;  from  their  slower  drying  there  is 
not  the  same  difficulty  in  uniformly  covering 
Iwge  surfaces,  but  the  same  precaution  with 
re^rd  to  heat  and  dryness  should  be  observed. 
vARNCM,  James  Mitohsll,  an  American 
general,  bom  in  Draont,  Mass.,  in  1749,  died  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Jan.  10,  1789.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bhode  Island  college,  now  Brown  uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  with  the  first 
class,  studied  law,  and  established  himself  in 
that  profession  at  East  Greenwich,  B.  I.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  general  assembly  colonel  of  a  regiment  to 
be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Kings, 
and  he  afterward  received  a  commission  from 
congress   when   Washington   was   appointed 
commander-in-chief.    In  Feb.  1777,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general; 
and  he  commanded  all  the  body  of  troops  on 
the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  when  the  Brit- 
ish and  Hessians  took  possession,  of  Philadel- 
phia.   He  continued  in  active  service  during 
the  year  1776,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Sullivan's  expedition  on   Rhode   Island.    In 
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1770  h«  Mrigned  hia  oommiadon,  there  being 
at  that  time  more  general  offioers  in  the  ser- 
vioe  than  were  required.  He  was  elected  dele- 
gate trova.  Bhode  laland  to  the  confederated 
eongresB  in  1780,  and  again  in  1786.  In  1787 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
North-West  territory,  and  removed  to  Marietta, 
the  first  uty  established  vest  of  the  Ohio. 

VARRO,  Mabovb  Tsbsntitis,  a  Roman 
aehdiar  and  anthor,  born  in  116  B.  0.,  died  in 
S8.  He  reoeiTed  a  liberal  education,  held  a 
high  offioe  in  the  navy  in  the  wars  against  the 
iriratas  and  against  Mithridatee,  and  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  oivil  war  was  serving 
fat  Spain  as  legate  of  Pomp^.  When  Otesar 
marebed  into  that  country  after  the  redaction 
of  Italy,  Varro  was  obliged  to  snrrender  his 
forces;  bat  still  adhering  to  the  aristooratio 
party,  he  joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  until  the  victory  of 
Fbarsalia  had  mode  Csssar  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  Varro's  villa  at  Oasinum  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Antony,  but  Osssar 
treated  him  kindly,  and  employed  him  to  su- 
petintend  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
the  works  in  the  library  at  Rome  designed  for 
the  pablio  nse.  From  this  time  Varro  lived 
in  retirement,  spending  his  time  chiefly  at  his 
reodenoes  near  Onnus  and  Tnsculum.  During 
the  seoond  toinmvirate  he  was  pat  by  Antony 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  bat  by  the  aid  of 
friends  his  life  was  saved,  though  his  libraries 
were  destroyed.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Augus- 
tas, who  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the 
Ubrary  foanded  by  Asinios  Pollio.  Varro  was 
called  by  QnintiKan  "  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,"  and  according  to  his  own  statement 
he  wrote  490  books.  "He  had  read  ao  much," 
s^s  St.  Augustine,  "  that  we  muat  feel  astonish- 
ed that  he  found  time  to  write  any  thing ;  and 
he  wrote  so  mach  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  any  one  could  find  time  to  read  all  that  he 
eomposed."  He  wrote  historical,  antiquarian, 
tm^raphical,  critical,  philosophical,  and  geo- 
gr^hioal  teeatises,  beside  others  of  a  miscella- 
neons  character.  Some  of  his  works  perished 
with  his  library,  and  only  one  has  come  down 
to  our  time  entire.  This  is  the  treatise  De  R» 
SutUea,  written  when  he  was  80  years  old,  and 
the  best  work  on  uioient  agriculture  extant. 
The  best  edition  is  that  in  the  Striptoret  £ei 
Buteiea  VtUrtt  Latini  of  J.  Q.  Schneider  (i 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1794-'7 ;  English  translation 
by  Owen,  8vo.,  London,  1808).  Of  a  gram- 
in«ti«>«l  treatise  entitled  J)e  Lingua  Latino,  6 
books  (v.  to  z.)  oat  of  the  original  24  are  ex- 
tant, thoagh  mutilated ;  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Mailer  (Svo.,  Leipsic,  1888).  Varro  was  some- 
timee  called  Reatinus  from  his  estate  at  Reate. 
VA^CO,  PvBuvs  Tbrkiitius,  a  Latin  au- 
thor, somamed  Atacinns,  from  the  Ataz,  a 
river  of  Qallia  Narbonenris,  where  he  was  bom, 
■ooording  to  Jenmie,  in  82  B.  0.,  died  in  87.  At 
the  age  of  86  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Gh«ek,  and  wrote  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigram- 
matio  poems,  some  of  whicni  were  celebrated 
vou  XVI, — 3 


among  the  Romans,  bat  only  fragments  of 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  most 
funoos  was  the  Argonautiea,  which  was  a  free 
translation  of  the  poem  of  Apollonins  Rhodins. 

VA8A,  GnsTAVus.    See  GfnsTAvus  I. 

VASARHELY,  or  H6D-MKzO-Vi8iBHSLT,  a 
market  town  of  S.  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Osongr&d,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the 
H6d  pond  or  lake,  near  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  14  m.  K.  £.  from  Szegedin;  pop.  in 
1867,  43,600.,/  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
agriculturists  of  Magyar  or  Slavic  race,  culti- 
vating the  surronndUng  country  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.   The  place  has  considerable  fairs. 

VABABT,  Gionaio,  an  Italian  painter,  ar- 
chitect, and  historian  of  art,  bom  in  Arezzo  in 
1612,  died  in  Florenee  in  1674.  In  early  life 
be  was  plaoed  under  the  instraotion  of  Michel 
Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  other  Floren- 
tine masters,  and  he  afterward  studied  at  Rome, 
where  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ipp<di- 
to  de'  Medici  he  acquired  wealth  and  repata- 
tion.  Having  executed  several  important  com- 
missions in  arohitectnre  and  painting  for  the 
Vatican,  he  went  in  1663,  on  the  invitation  oft 
Oosmo  I.,  to  Florenee,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  reputation  now  rests 
almost  entirely  upon  his  Vite  eU?  piu  aetMenti 
pittori,  msuUori,  a  arehiUtti,  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Cardinal  Faraese,  and  first  publish- 
ed in  Florence  in  1650  (2  vols.  8vo.).  A  2d 
edition,  with  large  additions,  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  year  1667,  was  published  in 
166iB  in  8  vols.  4to. ;  and  the  work  enjoyed  a 
considerable  popularity  in  Italy,  having  been 
repeatedly  republished  during  the  last  8  cen- 
turies. The  only  English  translation  is  that  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  which  forms  6  vols,  of  Bobn's 
"  Standard  Library." 

VASCO  DA  GAMA.    See  Gama. 

VAS00N0ELL08,  Antooto  Atjodsto  Tkh- 
xisA  ss,  a  Portoguese  anthor,  bom  in  Oporto, 
'N'ov.  1, 1816.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  and  in  1646  edited  the  lUtutrofOo, 
During  the  insurrection  of  the  following  year 
he  became  an  officer  of  ordnance  under  Sa 
da  Bandeira,  and  afterward  prefect  of  Villa 
Real,  secretary  to  the  junta,  and  editor  of  the 
SeeolufSo  de  Setenibro.  In  1860  he  went  to 
Angola,  and  afterward,  settling  at  St.  Paul  de 
Loimda,  was  elected  president  of  the  municipal 
body  there;  but  having  quarrelled  with  the 
governor-general  of  the  colony,  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  and  founded  in  1868  a  journal  called 
the  Arauto.  Visiting  Paris  in  1866  to  attend  ■ 
the  statistical  congress,  he  fixed  his  residence 
there,  and  establidied  in  1868  the  Iberian  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  publishing  works  relat- 
ing to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Brazil.  Among  his 
works  are :  Carta  phUcMphiea  do  tutvdo  da  hit- 
ioria  Portugutta  ^840);  Roberto  Valenfa,  a 
romance  (1846) ;  Carta  do  trafieo  do*  tterawm 
na  provineia  d?  Angola  (1868) ;  L«  Porttufol 
et  la  maiion  de  Braganee  ^vo.,  1869) ;  axAA 
fundofOo  da  ntonarehia  Portrtgueia  (lasbon, 
1880). 
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VASE.    See  Pottekt  and  Pobcklain. 

VASSAL  (low  Lat.  wutalus,  from  the  Welsh 
fwu,  a  young  man  or  page),  the  grantee  of  a 
fief,  feud,  or  fee,  or  one  owing  service  and  hom- 
age to  a  superior  lord  in  virtue  of  land  held 
of  him.  The  term  applies  strictlj  to  a  land- 
holder, but  is  frequently  applied  in  popular 
language  to  a  servant  or  household  domestic. 
(See  Feudal  System.) 

VASSAR,  Matthew,  founder  of  the  Vassar 
female  college,  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1792.  His  father  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  1796,  settled  in  1797  on  a 
&rm  about  S  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Ponghkeepsie,  and  in  1801,  in  company  with 
his  brother,  commenced  a  brewery  in  Pongh- 
keepsie, which  they  continued  till  1812,  when  it 
was  burned.  Young  Vassar,  who  had  been  for 
a  time  in  school  and  subsequently  an  assistant 
in  acountry  store,  began  the  brewery  business 
in  a  small  way,  and  by  steady  industry  acoumu- 
lated'a  large  fortune. '  In  Feb.  1861,  he  deliv- 
ered to  trustees  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
by  the  legislature  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  secu- 
pties  to  the  amount  of  $408,000,  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  Vassar  female  college,  accompanying 
the  gift  with  a  statement  of  his  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  the  college  and  the  extent 
of  its  course  of  instruction.  About  one  half 
of  this  sum  was  to  be  expended  in  the  edifices 
and  groonds  for  the  college,  for  which  he  gave- 
a  beantifbl  site  of  200  acres  about  one  mUe 
from  Ponghkeepsie,  and  the  remainder  to  form 
an  endowment  for  the  partial  support  of  the 
professorships.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  make 
it  a  charity  school,  but  to  offer  the  highest  edu- 
cational facilities  to  females  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  to  admit  as  beneficiaries  those  who 
were  unable  to  defray  even  this  expense.  His 
plan  comprehended  an  art  gallery  and  a  good 
and  gradually  increasing  library,  as  well  as  a 
corps  of  instructors  in  the  English  language 
and  literature,  the  modem  languages  of  Europe 
and  their  literature,  ancient  languages,  mathe- 
matics, all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  in- 
olnding  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hy^ene,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy and  the  science  of  government,  aesthetics, 
domestic  economy,  and  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  All  sectarian  influences 
were  to  be  carefully  excluded.  The  buildings 
were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  completed  and 
the  first  class  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 

VATEB,  JoHANN  Severdt,  a  German  linguist 
and  theologian,  bom  in  Altenburg,  May  27,1771, 
died  in  H^e,  March  16, 1826.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and 
became  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
the  former  place  in  1796,  and  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  theology  and  oriental  literature  at  Halle 
in  1800.  He  was  appointed  in  1809  professor  of 
theology  and  librarian  in  the  university  of  Ed- 
nigsberg,  but  in  1820  returned  to  Halle.  His 
pmcipal  philological  labor  was  the  completion 
of  the  MithridaUi  of  Adelung,  beside  which  he 


left  n-ammars  of  the  German,  Polish,  Bassian, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  several  works  on  univer- 
sal grammar,  and  an  index  of  dictionaries  and 
grammars  of  all  languages.  His  studies  were 
principally  directed  to  the  Hebrew.  He  also 
publisned  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  sev- 
eral works  on  church  history. 

VATICAN,  the  papal  palace  at  Rome,  bo 
called  from  its  situation  on  the  Mons  Vaticanns, 
at  the  extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  city.  It  ad- 
joins the  basilica  of  St  Peter,  and  is  a  little 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  castle  of  S.  An- 
gelo,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  covered 
gallery  built  by  Pope  John  XXIII.  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  palace, 
which  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  magnificent  in  the  world,  has  grown 
np  by  degrees,  and  consequently  exhibits  a 
great  want  of  harmony  in  its  architectural  pro- 
portions. There  was  a  palace  attached  to  St. 
Peter's  certainly  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  probably  before  the  reign  of  Constantino. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  HI.  (1198-1216), 
and  enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  (1277-81),  but 
did  not  become  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  popes  until  after  their  return  from  Avignon 
in  1878.  Veiy  little  of  the  present  edifice 
is  older  than  the  time  of  Nicholas  V%  (1447). 
The  renovation  of  the  old  palace,  which  he 
commenced,  was  completed  by  Alexander  VI., 
after  whom  that  part  of  the  building  is  now 
CBileA  iha  appartamento  Borgia.  The  Sistine 
chapel  was  added  by  Siztns  IV.  in  1474.  Inno- 
cent VIII.  (1484^'92)  constructed  the  Belve- 
dere villa  a  short  distance  from  the  palace,  and 
Julius  II.  (1603-'13)  connected  it  with  the  Vati- 
can, by  means  of  the  celebrated  logge  and  a  ter- 
raced court.  To  Julius  H.  is  also  due  the  foun- 
dation of  the  museum.  The  portion  of  the  Vati- 
can which  is  now  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
popes  lies  on  the  E.  of  the  logge,  and  was  built 
chiefly  by  Sixtus  V.  (1685-'90)  and  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1 60B).— The  whole  palace,  which  is 
rather  a  collection  of  separate  buildings  than  one 
regular  edifice,  occupies  a  space  of  1,151  by  767 
feet,  and  has  over  200  staircases,  20  courts,  and 
4,422  rooms.  The  scala  regia,  or  great  stair- 
case, is  a  masterpiece  of  Bernini,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  perspective.  It  leads  to  the 
tola  regia,  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an 
audience  hall  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors, 
and  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Vasari,  Marco 
da  Siena,  Taddeo,  and  Federigo  Zncchero, 
Giuseppe  Porta,  and  others.  The  Sistine  and 
Pauline  chapels  open  into  this  ball,  the  for- 
mer containing  !^chel  Angelo's  "Last  Judg- 
ment," beside  frescoes  by  Perugino,  Ghirlan- 
daio,  and  others,  representing  passages  in  the 
lives  of  Christ  and  Moses ;  the  latter  possesses 
Michel  Angelo's  frescoes  of  the  "Conversion 
of  St.  Paul"  and  "Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter." 
The  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  has  a  series  of  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
The  »tame  of  Raphael  is  the  name  given  to  4 
chambers  decorated  by  the  hand  of  that  great 
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^  msater,  the  paintings  in  one  representing  events 
in  tlie  lives  of  Leo  III.  and  Leo.  IV. ;  in  an- 
other, illastrations  of  the  sciences  of  theology, 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  jarispmdence ;  in  die 
third,  the  triumphs  and  miracles  of  the.charch ; 
and  in  the  fonrth,  the  sovereignty  of  the  church. 
The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  first  are  by  Pe- 
rngino^  and  the  last  contains  only  two  flgorea 
by  Baphael,  the  rest  having  been  completed 
after  his  death  by  Giulio  Romano  and  others. 
The  logge,  already  referred  to,  form  a  triple 
colonnade  around  8  sides  of  the  court  of  San 
Dsmaso,  the  uppermost  story  supported  by 
eolnmns,  and  the  two  lower  by  pilasters.  They 
were  bi^t  after  designs  by  Bramante,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  court  were  painted  from  the 
dedgna  of  Baphael ;  they  have  been  much  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  other 
eanaes,  but  are  now  protected  by  glazed 
Bashes.  The  museum  is  one  of  the  most  mag* 
nificent  collections  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
Among  its  principal  features  are  the  gallery  of 
inscriptions,  containing  over  3,000  specimens 
of  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  monu- 
ments ;  the  mutto  Chiaramonte,  devoted  to  an- 
cient sculptures,  with  the  braeeio  nvono,  a  fine 
hall  added  to  it  in  1817,  and  containing  a  semi- 
ooloasal  statue  of  an  athlete,  supposed  to  be  the 
funons  Airo^vofupat  of  Lysippus;  the  muuo 
Pio-Clementino,  devoted  to  works  of  the  same 
class  accomulatied  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clem- 
ent yn.,  Paul  III.,  and  especially  Clement 
XIV.  and  Pins  VI.,  and  possessing  the  Torso 
Belvedere  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio; 
the  eortile  di  Belvedere,  containing  basa-re- 
Uefr,  statues,  sarcophagi,  baths,  &c.,  among 
which  are  the  Laocodn  and  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere; the  halls  of  the  animals,  of  the  busts, 
and  of  the  Moses,  so  named  from  the  character 
of  their  principal  statues ;  the  gallery  of  statues, 
in  which  are  the  Apollo  Sanrootonos  and  (sup- 
posed) Oapid  of  Praxitdes;  the  cabinet  of  the 
madu ;  the  hall  of  the  Greek  cross,  with  the 
aaroophagi  of  Sts.  Helena  and  Oonstantia,  the 
mother  and  daughter  of  Constantine ;  the  gal- 
lery of  the  candelabras ;  and  the  hall  of  the 
higa,  so  called  from  an  antique  2- wheeled  char- 
iot in  white  marble.  The  Etruscan  museum 
contains  12  chambers,  filled  with  relics  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  Egyptian 
mnaenm,  commenced  by  Pins  VU.,  is  inferior 
to  manysinular  collections  in  other  parts  of 
Eorope.  The  picture  gallery  contains  more 
treaaoree  than  any  other  in  the  world,  though 
the  whole  catalogue  barely  numbers  60  paint- 
ings. Among  these  are  Raphael's  "  Transfig- 
nration,"  "Miadonna  di  Foligno,"  and  "Ooro- 
nation  of  the  Virgin ;"  Domenichino's  "  Com- 
manion  of  St.  Jerome ;"  and  works  by  Titian, 
Andrea  Sacchi,  N.  Poussin,  Gnido,  Caravaggio, 
Baroodo,  Pemgino,  Gnercino,  Fra  Angelioo  da 
Fiesole,  Pinturicchio,  Oorreggio,  Melozzo  da 
Forli.  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  PaiU  Veronese. — 
The  library  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  at 
whose  death  it  is  said  to  nave  contained  0,000 


M8S.  The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtns  V.  in  1588,  and  the  library  now  con- 
tains about  800,000  printed  volumes  and  24,000 
MSS.  The  libraries  of  Cardinals  Mtu  and  Mez- 
zofontl,  and  other  valuable  private  libraries, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  aiided  to  the  Vati- 
can collection.  The  MS.  collection,  though  not 
the  lAigest,  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 

VATTEL,  Emmbbioh  db,  a  Swiss  publicist 
and  jurist,  born  in  Conret,  in  the  principality 
of  Keofch&tel,  in  April,  1714,  died  in  Nenfch&- 
tel,  Dec.  20,  1767.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  obtained  his  classical  and  philosophical 
education  at  the  university  of  Basel,  and  went 
to  Geneva  to  study  theology,  but  was  more 
attracted  by  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf 
than  by  those  of  Calvin.  After  a  residence  of 
some  years  at  Geneva,  he  visited  Berlin  in  1741, 
in  search  of  an  ofiSoe  under  the  government. 
While  there  he  published  a  defence  of  Leib- 
nitz's system  against  Crousaz,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  which  brought 
him  some  reputation.  In  1744-'5  he  received 
an  appointment  at  the  court  of  Saxony  in  Dres- 
den, and  in  1746  was  sent  by  the  elector  Au- 
gustus, who  was  also  king  of  Poland,  as  Polish 
miaister  to  Bern.  While  in  this  position  he 
published  some  volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays 
and  poems,  but  devoted  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  L» 
droit  de*  gent,  ou  prineipes  de  la  hi  natureUe 
appliquet  d  la  eonduite  et  attx  affaires  det  no- 
turn*  et  de*  souveraint  (2  vols.  4to.,  NeufohA- 
tel,  1768^,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  10 
years.  This  work  has  had  an  extensive  though 
not  wholly  a  merited  reputation ;  12  different 
editions  of  it  have  been  published  in  France, 
8  in  Spain,  8  or  4  in  England,  1  in  Germany, 
and  2  in  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  theo- 
retical than  practical,  and  is  not  now  regarded 
as  high  authority  on  international  law.  In 
1762  Vattel  published  another  work  possess- 
ing more  merit  than  the  preceding :  Quettiont 
de  droit  naturel,  et  obtereations  tur  h  traiti 
du  droit  de  la  nature  par  M.  le  baron  de  Wolf 
(12mo.,  Bern).  His  other  works  were  numer- 
ous but  of  little  importance,  and  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  1758  Vattel  was  recalled  to  Dres- 
den, received  an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic 
bureau,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  a  privy 
councillor.  He  died  while  visiting  his  native 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

VAUBAN,  SfiBASTiKN  Lbpbesteb,  marquis 
de,  a  French  military  engineer,  bom  near  San- 
lieu,  Burgundy,  May  1,  1683,  died  in  Paris, 
March  13,  1707.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  CohdS,  who  was 
then  in  arms  against  the  king.  Returning  to  his 
allegiance,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  received 
the  title  of  engineer  in  1665,  and  during  the 
war  against  Spain  in  Flanders  sncoessfnlly  con- 
ducted the  sieges  of  several  strongholds.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1669  he  was  em- 
ployed in  improving  or  constructing  fortresses, 
m  which  he  displayed  remarkable  skill  and 
originality.  ■  la  1667  he  was  wounded  at  the 
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aiege  of  Donay.  Dnring  the  war  against  Hol- 
land, he  distinguished  himself  hj  the  taking  of 
Maestrioht  (167S),  and  Valenciennes  and  0am- 
bray  (1675),  by  means  of  a  new  system  of 
attack.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  1674,  and  of  commissary-gen- 
eral of  fortifications  in  1677.  In  tliis  capacity 
he  was  enabled  to  remodel  old  fortifications, 
■ad  to  oonstract  new  ones  in  accordance  with 
his  own  principles,  and  devised  and  nearly 
completed  that  strong  line  of  fortresses  which 

Eroteots  the  frontiers  and  sea  coasts  of  France. 
a  the  war  against  the  league  of  Angsbnrg 
(1688)  he  was  actively  engaged,  taking  a  num- 
ber of  towns  under  the  eye  of  the  king,  among 
which  were  Philippsborg,  Mannheim,  Mods, 
and  Namnr.  In  1699  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
in  1708  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
of  France,  and  conducted  the  siege  of  Brisach 
under  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  His  military 
career  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  He  im- 
proved 800  old  fortresses  and  built  83  new 
ones,  conducted  68  sieges,  and  took  part  in  140 
battles.  As  a  civil  engineer,  he  constnioted 
the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  the  mole  at  Hon- 
fleur,  and  several  canals  in  the  north  aiid  east 
of  France,  beside  improving  the  seaports  of  St. 
Yal^ry,  Ambleteuse,  Antibes,  &c.  He  devised 
a  new  system  of  taxation,  substituting  for  all 
kinds  of  taxes  a  single  one  which  he  styled 
"  the  royal  tithe,"  to  be  paid  by  all,  nobles  and 
deigy  as  well  as  the  common  people.  The 
book  in  which  he  presented  his  views  dis- 
pleased the  king,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
royal  council  in  1707.  Under  the  title  of  Mea 
oimetet,  he  left  12  MS.  volumes,  7  of  which 
were  lost ;  extracts  from  the  remaining  6  have 
been  published  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1841-'8). 
^s  Iraiti  tur  Pottage  et  la  d^mte  deiplaee$,  a 
stamdard  work  of  its  kind  (best  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo., 
Fkris,  1829),  Ptifjet  d^un»  disuM  rovale,  and  an 
eway  Svr  Fidit  de  Ifantei,  in  which  he  proposed 
that  the  toleration  edict  of  Henry  lY.  should 
be  reCnacted,  appeared  dnring  his  lifetime. 

VAUOANSON',  Jaoqtibs  de,  a  French  mech- 
aidcian,  bom  in  Grenoble,  Feb.  24, 1709,  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  21, 1 782.  He  early  manifested  a 
strong  taste  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  stndied 
mechanics  and  anatomy  for  several  years  with 
great  zeal.  It  is  chiefiy  to  his  automatons  that 
he  owes  his  fame.  (See  Adtomaton.)  In  1740 
he  reftised  an  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Great 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Berlin.  Cardinal 
Flenry  appointed  him  inspector  of  silk  manu- 
fiictnres,  and  in  consequence  of  some  improve- 
ments which  he  made  in  the  machinery,  he 
was  at  one  time  pelted  with  stones  by  the  work- 
men of  Lyons,  who  feared  it  would  lessen  the 
itrofits  6t  IHitAr  labor.  He  revenged  himself 
by  constructing  an  automaton  ass  which  wove 
flowered  silks.  His  valuable  collection  of  ma- 
chmes  and  automatons  he  bequeathed  to  the 
queen;  and  as  she  paid  no  attention  to  the 
legacy,  a  strife  arose  for  their  possession  be- 
tween the  intendants  of  commerce  and  the 


academy  of  sdlenoee,  of  wliich  Vancanson  was 
a  member,  and  they  were  in  consequence  either 
destroyed  or  scattered. 

VAU0LU8E,  a  8.  E.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  ancient  Comtat  Ve- 
naisein,  Provence,  and  principality  of  Orange, 
bounded  N.  by  I>r6me,  E.  by  Bssses-Alpes,  S. 
by  Bonches-dn-Bh6ne,  and  W.  by  Gard ;  area, 
1,328  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 268,266.  The  chief 
towns  are  Avignon,  the  capital,  Oarpentras, 
Oavaillon,  Apt,  and  Orange.  The  £.  part  is 
traversed  by  several  offsets  from  the  Alps,  the 
highest  point  being  6,670  feet  above  the  sea ; 
but  in  the  W.  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Shftne,  which  floVB 
npon  the  W.  boundary,  and  its  tributaries  the 
Durance,  Lez,  Aiguee,  and  Sorgue.  Iron  ore, 
coal,  and  potters'  clay  are  fonnu,  and  tiiere  are 
several  mmeral  springs.  The  climate,  thongh 
healthy,  is  variable.  About  half  the  surface 
is  arable,  but  the  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile. 
Some  70,000  acres  are  occupied  by  vineyards, 
which  yield  a  strong  red  wine  of  good  quality ; 
the  silkworm  is  extensively  reared,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed.  Sillu, 
velvet,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  paper,  iron,  and 
perfumery  are  manufactured. — The  name  Van- 
duse  ("  enclosed  valley")  is  derived  from  the 
fountain  of  Vaucluse,  the  source  of  the  river 
Sorgue,  in  a  rocky  cavern  about  16  m.  from  Avi- 
gnon. A  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  spot 
is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Petrarch. 

VAUD,  or  Pats  dk  Vadd  (Ger.  WaadC},  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  the  can- 
ton and  lake  of  NeofcMtel  and  Freyborg,  £.  and 
S.  E.  by  Bern  and  Valais,  8.  by  Valais  and  the 
lake  and  canton  of  Geneva,  and  W.  by  France; 
area,  1,226  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  218,606.  The 
chief  towns  are  Lansanne,  the  capital,  Vevay, 
Bex,  Yverdnn,  Moudon,  and  Psyeme.  The 
canton  is  traversed  by  the  Jura  range  on  the 
W.,  forming  the  boundary  Une  with  France; 
the  Alps,  which  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
the  S.  £. ;  and  the  Jorat,  which  extends  be- 
tween the  others,  and  toward  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. There  are  numy  valleys,  the  largest  be- 
ing that  of  Broye.  The  N.  portion  is  drained 
by  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  or  of  Lake  Neof- 
ch&tel,  and  the  8.  portion  belongs  to  the  bana 
of  the  Rh6ne,  its  drainage  flowing  either  to 
that  river  or  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  within  the  canton  are  Joux,  Brenet, 
Ter,  Bret,  Jaman,  Bond,  Kervanx,  and  Bret- 
taye.  The  climate,  though  varying  much  in 
different  parts,  is  generally  healthy,  the  warm- 
est part  being  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the 
E.  snore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Iron  and  salt 
mines  are  worked,  but  not  extensively.  The 
S.  part  of  the  canton  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  regions  of  central  Europe,  but  the  soil  m 
other  parts  is  not  remarkably  fertile.  Grain  is 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  hoine_ 
consumption,  but  fruit  trees  are  abundant,  and 
the  vineyards  are  very  productive.  Homed 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  reared 
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in  great  nnmb«rs.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
of  forests,  which  contain  principally  ash,  elm, 
alder,  pine,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  some  other 
trees.  The  manofactures  are  confined  to  a  few 
articles  fbr  home  consumption ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal ezpoila  are  wines  of  good  quality,  fruits, 
wahiQts,  chestnuts,  and  filberts.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  Protestants.  The  canton  forms 
part  of  Suisse  Bomande,  sometimes  called 
Soiase  Fransaise,  in  consequence  of  Romansh 
dialects  or  patoi$  being  spoken  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  and  French  by  the  bet- 
ter educated. — ^In  1686  Vaud  was  conquered  by 
the  Bernese,  and  held  till  1803,  when  a  French 
army  entered  the  country ;  and  by  Bonaparte's 
"  Act  of  Mediation"  it  was  constituted  a  sov- 
ereign canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and 
the  act  was  acknowledged  by  the  allied  powers 
in  1816.  After  the  French  revolution  of  1880, 
several  thousand  of  the  people  of  Yaud  tu- 
mnltaomly  assembled  at  Lausanne  and  oom- 
pdled  the  council  of  state  to  convoke  the  as- 
semblies of  circles  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
d^aties  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
Lm  before  the  assemblies  in  June  of  that  year 
and  accepted.  The  legislature  is  composed  of 
one  member  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  elected 
for  6  years.  It  meets  twice  a  year  for  about  a 
monl£  each  time,  and  has  the  appointment  of 
the  executive  and  jndimary.  All  citizens  above 
88  years  of  age,  being  boargeoi*  of  a  commune, 
and  who  are  neither  bankrupt,  paupers,  nor  in- 
terdicted, are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections. 

VAUDEVILLE.  See  Dbama,  voL  vi.  p.  609. 

VAUD0I8.    See  Waldknsks. 

VAUDREDIL,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  Lower  Canada, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Lake  of  the  Mountains,  and 
S.  £.  by  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1861,  12,283.  It  is  drained  by  the  De 
rlale  and  several  smaller  streams.  Oapital, 
Vaudreafl. 

VAUGHAN,  Henbt,  a  British  poet,  bom  in 
the  pariah  of  Llansaintfread,  Brecknockshire, 
in  1621,  died  there,  April  28, 1695.  From  the  cir- 
cnmatanoe  of  his  having  been  bom  among  the 
Silnres,  or  people  of  South  Wales,  he  was  call- 
ed "  tJie  Silnrist."  He  was  educated  at  Jesus 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  noted  as  a 
malons  loyalist,  and  was  for  a  time  impris- 
oned on  acconnt  of  his  devotion  to  the  royal 
eaase.  Leaving  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree, he  studied  medicine  in  London,  was  grad- 
uated M.D.,  and  soon  after  removed  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  first  volume  of  poems,  published  while  he 
was  at  Oxford,  consisted  ehiefly  of  amatory 
▼ersea,  with  a  translation  of  the  10th  satire  of 
Juvenal  (London,  1646)  ;  his  next  in  order  of 
oompodtion,  entitled  Olor  Iteanui,  or  "  Swan 
at  the  Ud^'  (a  river  near  his  birthplace),  was 
printed  by  his  brother  in  1661.  Before  this  ap- 
peared, however,  he  had  j^ven  to  the  world  his 
SUtx  ScintiUaru,  or  "  Sparks  from  the  Flint" 
(London,  1660),  which,  like  all  his  subsequent 
writingB,  was  of  a  devotional  character.  Two 
irolames   of  prose,  "The  Mount  of  Olives" 


(1662)  and  Floret  SolitudinU,  and  a  Kttle  hoA 
called  "Thalia  Rediviva,  the  Fasstimes  and 
Diversions  of  a  Oountrey  Muse"  (1678),  includ- 
ing some  of  his  youthful  pieoes,  embrace  all 
the  rest  of  his  works,  ^s  poetry,  whidi  is 
often  rough,  inharmonious,  and  obscure,  has 
never  been  popular,  but  it  displays  mncit  ori- 
ginality of  thought  and  frequent  feUoity  of  ex- 
pression. His  principal  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Prof.  Child's  edition  of  the  Bntish 
poets  (16mo.,  Boston,  1654). 

VAU&HAN,  RoBEBT,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  about  1798.  He  was  educat- 
ed for  the  ministry  at  Bristol  college;  some 
years  later  was  minister  of  the  IndeI^ndent 
chapel  at  Kensington,  and  afterward  professor 
of  ancient  and  modem  history  in  the  London 
university.  On  the  removal  of  the  Independent 
college  from  Blackburn  toManchester,  he  became 
its  president  in  1842,  and  for  16  years  also  filled 
the  chair  of  theology.  In  1857  he  resigned  on 
aocouttt  of  fikiling  health.  Soon  after  his  removal 
to  Manchester  he  projected  the  "  British  Quar- 
terly Review,"  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor 
from  the  issue  of  the  first  number  in  1844  to 
the  present  time.  His  principal  works  are: 
"  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D." 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  subsequently  jrevised  and 
published  in  one  volnme  with  the  title  "  John 
de  Wycliffe,  D.D.,  a  Monograph,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Wycliffe  M88."  (1863) ;  "  Memo- 
rials of  the  Stuart  Dynasty"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1881) ; 
"  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity " 
(8vo.,  1884);  "Thoughts  on  the  Fast  and 
Present  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  England" 
(12mo.,  1888^;  "The  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1888);  "History  of 
England  under  the  House  of  Stuart"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1640) ;  and  various  minor  writings.  His 
most  ambitious  work  is  a  "History  of  England," 
of  which  2  volumes  have  been  published,  ex- 
tending to  the  reformation. 

VAULABELLE,  Aohillie  Tkkailui  jx,  a 
French  historian,  bom  at  Ch4tel-Censoir,  de- 
partment of  Tonne,  in  1799.  After  the  resto- 
ration he  held  for  a  short  tima  an  ofllce  under 
the  prefect  of  his  native  department,  but  quitted 
it  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  after  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  Journal  L»  rutin  jamne,  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Le  pour  et  U  eontre,  sub- 
sequently known  as  La  revolution  de  1630.  On 
the  £all  of  Charles  X.  he  continued  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  monarchical  system,  without  taking 
any  active  part  with  the  extreme  democrats. 
In  1888  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Ifiational.  The  provisional  government  in  1848 
offered  him  successively  the  embassies  to  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  but  he  reftased  them,  and  was 
chosen  a  representative  by  the  department  of 
Yonne.  In  the  legislative  body  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  on  the  constitution  and  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  on  public  instmction. 
He  acted  generally  with  the  moderate  demo- 
crats. For  a  time  after  the  retirement  of  Car- 
not  he  filled  under  Cavaignac  the  ministry  of 
public  instmction.    He  opposed thepolicy of 
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Freeddent  Lonia  Napoleon,  and  on  the  next  gen- 
ertd  election  lost  his  seat,  since  whicli  time  he 
has  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His  principal 
worlc  is  a  Siitoire  dei  deux  re»toration»  (8  vols. 
8to.,  1844  et  teg.).  He  has  also  written  a  Bit- 
toire  de V6gypte modeme deliQld,  1888  (2 vols. 
8to.,  1886),  and  is  understood  to  be  now  (1862) 
engaged  on  a  history  of  the  monarchy  of  July, 
the  second  republic,  and  the  second  empire. 

VAUNKB.    See  Oapk  Eivek. 

VAUQUELESr,  Loms.  Nicolas,  a  French 
chemist,  bom  near  Caen,  Normandy,  May  16, 
1768,  died  Nov.  14,  1829.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  acquired  his  first  taste  for  chemistry 
while  serrant  to  an  apothecary  at  Rouen,  re- 
moTed  to  Paris  in  1781,  studied  pharmacy,  and 
became  known  to  Fourcroy,  who,  struck  with 
his  zeal  and  proficiency,  made  him  an  inmate  of 
his  own  house,  and  soon'  after  his  assistant  in 
his  philosophical  researches  and  lectures.  After 
being  for  a  while  chief  pharmaceutist  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Melun  in  1793,  he  was  re- 
called to  Pans  in  1794,  and  appointed  inspector 
and  professor  of  docimacy  in  the  mining  school, 
and  then  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
institute.  On  being  nominated  the  successor 
of  Darcet  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  col- 
lege of  France,  he  resigned  his  inspectorship 
of  mines,  and  became  director  of  the  school  of 
pharmacy  that  had  been  just  established  by  the 
government.  On  the  death  of  Brongniart  he 
received  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
jardin  det  plantet,  and  succeeded  his  master 
Fourcroy  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  He  had  remarluSle  talents  for 
analysis ;  his  discoveries,  among  which  those  of 
chromium  and  glucina  deserve  special  notice, 
have  been  useful  in  various  branches  of  art  and 
science.  His  Manvel  de  Peuayeur  (8vo.,  1812) 
has  been  superseded  by  more  recent  works  on 
tiie  subject;  but  his  jfemoirei,  amounting  to 
more  than  260  in  number,  and  printed  in  the 
Annalet  de  ^imie,  the  Journal  det  minet,  the 
Annalet  du  muteum,  and  the  Seeueil  de  Paeadi- 
mie  det  «;i«n«c>,  are  still  valuable. 

VAUVENABGUE8,  Luo  db  Olapibbs,  mar- 
qois  of^  a  French  philosopher  and  author,  bom 
in  Aix,  Provence,  Aug.  6,  1715,  died  in  Paris, 
May  28,  1747.  He  entered  the  army  in  his 
youth,  served  in  Italy  (1784)  and  Germany 
^741),  and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Prague,  his  health  being  mined,  retired  from 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Voltaire,  and  on 
intimate  terms  with  most  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  age,  without  sharing  all  their  opinions. 
His  principal  works  are :  Introduction  A  la  eon- 
naitsance  de  Veiprit  hvmain  (1746),  BeJUxiont 
tur  divert  auteurt,  Maxinut,  Pentiet,  &c.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  of 
Gilbert  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1867). 

VEDA,  the  scriptures  of  the  Brahminic  re- 
ligion, the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  word  means  literally  "  knowledge,"  the 
Yeda  being  considered  as  the  fount  and  the 


sum  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing.  It  both 
designates  collectively  the  whole  literature, 
and  is  specifically  applied  to  the  four  collec- 
tions of  poetical  material  which  constitute  the 
nucleus  and  most  ancient  portion  of  that  litera- 
ture, viz.,  the  Rig- Yeda,  Soma- Veda,  Y^nr- 
Yeda,  and  Atharva-Veda.  These  together 
receive  in  the  Hindoo  classification  the  name 
of  mantra,  the  immediately  religions  or  devo- 
tional part,  as  distingnished  from  the  Iralima- 
na,  the  ceremonial  and  theologico-philosophioal 
part.  Hie  Atharva-Yeda  is  often  excluded  from 
the  number  of  the  Yedas,  and  nowhere  enjoys 
the  satne  consideration  with  the  others,  as  being 
of  later  date  and  lower  character. — The  Rig- 
Yeda  is  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the 
four.  It  is  entirely  made  up  of  religious  lyrics, 
devotional  hymns,  somewhat  over  1 ,000  in  num- 
ber, and  containing  more  than  10,000  doable 
verses.  Tbey  are  arranged  in  10  books,  chiefly 
according  to  their  repnted  authorship,  or  rather 
medium  of  revelation  ;  but  the  10th  is  a  land 
of  apocrypha,  and  akin  in  character  with  the 
Atharvan.  The  hymns  are  ascriptions  of  praise 
and  prayers  for  blessings,  addressed  to  the  gods 
of  the  Vedic  worship,  who  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  later  Hindoo  religions.  They 
are  the  earliest  poetical  utterances  of  the  Hin- 
doo people,  produced  when  they  were  but  jurt 
across  the  border  of  India,  in  and  near  the 
Punjanb,  and  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of 
Hindostan  proper ;  and  they  illustrate  the  very 
beginnings  of  Hindoo  civilization,  religion,  and 
polity.  Their  period  it  is  impossible  to  fii 
with  any  precision;  it  must  probably  have 
been  rather  in  the  earlier  than  the  later  portion 
of  the  second  thousand  years  B.  O.  Their  lan- 
guage is  an  earlier  dialect  of  the  classical 
Sanscrit,  differing  from  it  very  slightly  in  pho- 
netical  character,  more  notably  in  grammatical, 
and  most  of  all  in  lexical.  Their  metrical  form 
is  prevaUingly  iambic,  and  the  verse  is  shnple, 
and  even  somewhat  loose,  in  construction. 
Their  style  is  rather  monotonous ;  they  lack 
the  interest  of  a  varied  and  fanciful  mythology; 
and  their  absolute  poetic  value  is  not  very  high. 
The  collection  is  clearly  a  historical  one,  a  sys- 
tematic assemblage  and  record  of  those  sacred 
songs  which  the  nation  had  brought  from  its 
earliest  seats  in  India  as  its  most  precious  in- 
tellectual possession,  and  had  long  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition.  The  time  of  collection  it 
very  uncertain,  but  was  undoubtedly  several 
centuries  B.  0.  The  Sama-Yeda  is  a  liturgical 
collection,  an  assemblage  of  those  passages  of 
the  sacred  lyrics,  single  verses  and  longer  ex- 
tracts, which  were  employed  in  certain  ceremo- 
nies and  chanted  by  the  priests.  It  has  but 
about  one  sixth  the  contents  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
and  most  of  its  material  is  identical  with  that 
presented  by  the  latter.  The  Yqjur-Veda  is  a 
yet  more  distinctly  liturgical  work  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  utterances  of  the  priests  during  the 
performance  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoo  religion ;  in  part  derived  from  the  same 
mass  of  poetical  material  which  composes  the 
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o&er  tvo ;  in  part,  also,  presenting  explana- 
tions, exclamations,  prayers  and  imprecations, 
Ac.,  of  other  origin,  in  prose  or  in  verse.  Its 
bnlk  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
Sama-Veda.  Several  verdons  of  it  are  handed 
down ;  their  chief  dassiflcation  is  into  texts  of 
the  Black  and  of  the  White  Y^ur-Yeda.  It, 
and  the  works  which  belong  to  it,  are  espeoiallj 
valuable  as  bearing  upon  the  Hindoo  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies.  The  Atharva-Veda  is  a  histori- 
cal collection,  like  the  Rig- Veda,  but  of  matter 
mainljr  of  a  decidedly  later  date,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Its  songs  are  rather  of  a  sa- 
perstitioos  than  of  a  devotional  nature ;  it  is 
Ml  of  imprecations,  incantations,  and  the  like. 
It  is  arranged  according  to  the  length  of  its 
hymns,  is  in  small  part  in  prose,  and  a  sixth 
of  its  poetical  portion  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Big- Veda,  chiefly  in  its  10th  book. — The  ortho- 
dox Hindoo  regards  the  Vedas  with  the  most  in- 
tense reverence,  as  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
as  existing  from  eternity,  and  as  the  foundation 
of  every  thing  in  religion,  philosophy,  art, 
science,  and  literature;  and  it  is  in  fact  not 
easy  to  overstate  their  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beliefs  and  institutions  of 
India,  although  their  direct  relation  to  and  ac- 
cordance with  the  latter  is  far  from  being  what 
the  Hindoo  assumes.  The  religious  and  social 
oonstitotion  of  more  modern  India  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Vedas  only  in  its  ondeveloped  germs. 
The  Vedio  religion  is  a  nature  worship,  of  a 
purer  and  simpler  kind  than  is  found  so  amply 
recorded  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  it  to 
fonnded  upon  the  earliest  religious  ideas  and 
myths  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and  is  so 
little  alterol  from  them  that  it  sheds  most  im- 
portant light  upon  the  mytholtmes  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  race.  The  divinities  of  the 
later  Hindoo  triad  are  unknown  to  the  Vedas, 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  they  con- 
tun  not  the  slightest  traoe.  The  social  and 
political  conditions  reflected  in  them  are  equal- 
ly primitive.  The  ancient  people  of  India  is  a 
congeries  of  independent  tribes,  half  nomadic 
and  half  agrionltural,  pushing  forward  and 
taking  possession  of  the  country,  fighting  with 
one  another  and  with  the  aborigines,  straggling 
for  wealth  in  cattle  and  lands,  asking  of  their 
gods  riches,  numerous  posterity,  power,  and 
£>ng  life,  and  hoping  for  a  happy  immortality 
witb  the  gods  beyond  tlie  grave.  There  is  as 
yet  no  caste ;  the  only  distinction  is  between 
the  Aryan  immigrant  and  the  Soodra  native ; 
each .  householder  is  his  own  priest,  and  his 
own  right  hand  defends  his  nocks  and  the 
fruits  of  his  culture  of  the  earth.  It  is  this 
l»iinittve  and  as  yet  not  distinctively  Hindoo 
condition  of  things  represented  by  the  Vedas 
which  lends  them  a  great  part  of  their  value 
and  interest ;  they  are  documents  illustrating 
hardly  less  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  Indo- 
Eoropean  race  than  that  of  the  branch  of  it 
which  entered  India.  As  regards  India  itself, 
their  absolute  necessity  to  an  intelligent  un- 
dentaading  of  the  history  of  that  couu^T'  is 


palpable.  They  have  exerted  a  powerfiil  and 
itandamental  influence  upon  the  course  of  In- 
dian history.  Their  possession  and  use  in  the 
rites  of  worship  led  to  the  growth  into  power 
of  the  Brahminic  priesthood,  and  the  accom- 
panying separation  of  the  people  into  castes, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Brah- 
minic polity ;  the  Brahmin  schools  formed  for 
the  preservation  and  study  of  the  Vedio  texts 
were  the  nurseries  of  the  philosophy,  science, 
and  literature  of  India.  An  immense  religions 
literature  also  grew  up  and  clustered  immedi- 
ately about  the  Vedas  themselves,  and  the  ear; 
liest  portions  of  it  are  counted  as  being  also 
of  Bupernatoral  origin,  and  constitute  a  sec- 
ond division  of  the  Veda,  the  brahmana.  The 
brahmana  is  mainly  in  prose,  and  in  a  later 
form  of  the  language  than  the  poetical  collec- 
tions, the  mantra.  It  grew  up  among  the 
Brahmin  schools  of  Vedio  study,  and  is  the 
expression  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  found  vent  in  the  earlier  lyrics ;  in  it, 
the  larger  part  of  the  distance  which  separates 
the  modem  Hindoo  period  from  the  Vedic  is 
already  passed  over;  in  place  of  simplicity 
and  the  natural  expression  of  religious  feeling, 
we  have  here  artificiality,  mysticism,  affecta- 
tion, often  pushed  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
meaningless  and  absurd.  The  brahmana  lit- 
erature is  composed  of  certain  works  called 
Brahmana*,  attaching  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  the  different  Vedio  texts,  exceedingly 

Srolix  and  of  heterogeneous  contents,  exegesis, 
isquisition,  precepts,  ceremonial,  etymology, 
mystical  philosophy,  and  so  on ;  of  the  Ara- 
nyaleat  or  "  forest  treatises,"  later  appendixes 
to  the  Brahmanat,  and  intended  for  the  read- 
ing of  those  who  had  retired  to  the  forest  to 
spend  the  reminder  of  their  lives  in  solitary 
asceticism ;  -  and  finally  of  the  Upanithad*, 
"sittings  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher,"  little 
theologico-philosophical  treatises  of  very  va- 
rious date,  origin,  and  doctrine,  some  of  them 
as  old  as  the  Brahmanat,  and  others  very 
much  later.  To  the  modem  Hindoo,  the 
Upanuhad»  are  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  Vedic  literature ;  they  almost  alone 
are  indnstriously  read,  studied,  and  appealed 
to  as  authorities,  since  the  other  texts  lie  too 
remote  from  the  course  of  modem  thought  to 
be  easily  brought  into  relations  with  it;  in 
them  the  systems  of  philosophy  seek  their  fonn- 
dation  ;  they  teach  no  distinct  scheme  of  reli- 
gious or  philosophical  truth,  but  their  dark  and 
ambiguous  utterances  are  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  all  the  schools. — This  closes  the  canon ; 
what  remains  of  the  Vedio  literature  does  not 
claim  the  character  of  sacred,  but  is  composed 
of  works  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  in- 
spired texts.  They  are  arranged  by  the  Hindoo 
tradition  under  6  heads,  viz. :  pronunciation, 
metre,  grammar,  exposition,  astronomy,  and 
ceremonial ;  and  these  6  are  called  the  Vedqn- 
gat,  "  limbs  of  the  Veda,"  and  are  later  re^^afd- 
ed  as  represented  by  certain  distinct  treatises ; 
while  originally  they  were  rather  subjects,  re- ' 
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ceivine  einoidation  ftom  whatever  Bonrce,  as 
from  ute  BrahmoTuu  themselTes  and  from  otiier 
works  or  classes  of  works  of  mixed  character. 
A  more  conTenient  division  for  ns  is  into  8  de- 
partments :  that  which  concerns  the  tradition 
of  the  texts,  their  due  preservation  and  right 
utterance ; .  that  which  deals  with  their  inter- 
pretation; and  that  which  teaches  their  nee 
and  application.  To  the  first  department  be- 
long the  antthramanu,  lists  of  the  hymns,  with 
notice  of  their  length,  and  of  the  author,  metre, 
and  divinity  of  each  verse,  and  the pratUakhya*, 
which  teach  a  system  of  theoretical  phonetics 
and  its  application  to  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  hymns,  and  which  note  all  their  anoma- 
lies and  peculiarities  of  form  in  a  way  that 
makes  them  a  valuable  and  efficient  oontrol 
upon  their  readings.  With  these  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  different  methods  of  writing  the 
texts  themselves,  most  ingeniously  contrived  to 
secure  them  against  changes  and  to  preserve 
their  purity.  The  consequence  of  all  uiese  ap- 
pliances is  that  the  Yedio  texts  are  handed 
down  to  us  with  almost  perfect  exactness,  as 
originally  established  by  the  schools,  with  hiird- 
)y  a  corrupt  passage  or  doubtfal  reading ;  a 
phenomenon  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Of  the  second  de- 
partment, works  treating  of  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  words  and  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
texts,  there  is  but  little  specially  Vedio  and  of 
ancient  date ;  the  general  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons of  the  language,  with  the  Nirukta  of 
Yaska,  a  summary  exposition  of  certain  parts 
and  passages  in  the  Rig-Veda,  are  all  we  have 
of  earlier  date  than  the  13th  or  14th  century 
after  Ohrist,  the  era  of  the  commentaries. 
These  are  elaborate  and  voluminous  works, 
which  gather  in  to  themselves  the  results  of  all 
the  different  departments  of  Vedic  exposition, 
and  accompany  all  the  principal  texts,  mantra 
and  irahmana;  but  their  interpretation  of  the 
former  especiidly  is  very  untrustworthy,  and 
for  our  understanding  of  the  hymns  we  must 
rely  much  more  upon  an  independent  and  pene- 
trating study  of  them,  as  illustrated  by  one  an- 
other and  by  Indian  and  Indo-European  lan- 
guage and  archeeology.  The  third  department, 
ceremonial,  is  most  fldly  represented  of  all, 
containing  a  great  mass  of  works,  chiefly  the 
so  called  tutra*,  treating  in  detail  of  the  great 
public  ceremonies,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
religious  rites,  and  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  duties  of  men.  Out  of  works  which 
deal  with  the  latter  subject  have  arisen  the 
more  modem  law  books,  as  that  of  Manu,  &o. 
Astronomy  comes  in  as  an  assistant  in  this  de- 
partment, so  far  as  concerns  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  fixing  of  the  times  of  sacri- 
fice.— The  four  hymn  texts  of  the  Vedaa  have 
all  been  published  or  are  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. Of  the  Rig- Veda,  Langlois  has  published 
(Paris,  1848-'5 1)  a  very  poor  French  translation ; 
Wilson's  (London,  1860-'67 ;  incomplete,  but 
to  be  continued)  is  better,  but  represents  the 
commentators  rather  than  the  hymns  them- 


selves. A  German  translation  of  the  Saiba-, 
Veda  accompanies  Benfey's  edition  (Leipsie, 
1848).  Of  the  hrahmana  and  tntra  literature 
only  small  portions  are  published.  The  most 
important  Upanishads,  with  commentary  and 
translation,  have  appeared  in  the  BihUoOieea 
Indiea  at  Calcutta.  For  the  Vedas  in  general, 
see  Colebrooke's  essay  in  the  "Asiatic  Re- 
searches," vol.  viii.,  and  in  his  collected  essays; 
Roth,  Zur  Literatur  und  OeiehiehU  da  Weda 

S Stuttgart,  1846)  ;  "  Journal  of  the  Americaa 
)riental  Society,"  vols.  iiL  and  iv. ;  Weber, 
InditfkeLiteraturgetdiiehte {Berlin,  1852) ;  and 
Max  MuUer,  "  mstory  of  Ancient  Sanscrit 
Literature"  (London,  1869). 

VEGA,  GABOiLi.eao  db  la.  See'GAKOiLASio 
SB  UL  Vbqa. 

VEGA  Geobo  vox,  baron,  a  German  math- 
ematician, bom  at  Sagoritza,  a  village  of  Oar- 
niola,  Austria,  in  1764,  killed  in  Sept.  1802.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  par^its,  whose  name 
Veha  he  exchanged  for  Vega,  studied  at  the 
lyceum  of  Laybach,  and  on  the  close  of  his 
studies  was  appointed  an  "  engineer  of  naviga- 
tion." Having  distinguished  himself  as  an  aa- 
thor,  he  was  made  military  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  Austrian  artillery,  rising  by  de- 
grees to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  par- 
taking in  several  campaigns  against  the  Tnrks 
and  French.  In  1800  he  was  created  a  baron, 
and  shortiy  before  his  death  a  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly  of  nobles  in  his  native  coan- 
tty.  On  Sept.  26,  1802,  his  body  was  found  in 
the  Danube,  and  many  years  later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  thrown  into  that  riv- 
er, while  walking  on  its  bank,  by  a  miller. 

VEGA  LoPB  DE  (Lope  Felix  sb  Ybsa 
Oakpio),  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  miscellaneoM 
author,  born  in  Madrid,  Nov.  26,  1663,  died 
there,  Aug.  26, 1686.  He  early  manifested  ex- 
traordinary ability,  and  it  is  said  that  when  6 
years  old  he  could  read  Latin  as  well  as  Spanish, 
and  that  before  he  could  write  he  would  share 
his  meals  with  his  more  advanced  schoolfel- 
lows in  order  to  get  them  to  take  down  the 
verses  he  dictated.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  still  yonng,  and  the  family  was  scattered. 
Lope  was  sent  to  the  imperial  college  at  Madrid, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  ethics,  the 
belles-lettres,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
time ;  but  at  the  age  of  14,  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  a  sudden  pique,  he  ran  away  from  school 
with  a  companion,  and  travelled  as  far  north  as 
Astorga.     An  actual  acquaintance  with  the 

Srivations  of  the  world  soon  drove  away  su 
esire  of  seeing  more  of  it,  and  the  two  truants, 
having  been  arrested  at  Segovia  as  suspioioai 
characters,  were  sent  back  to  Madrid  to  their 
friends.  At  the  age  of  .16,  as  he  tells  as  him- 
self, he  was  serving  in  Teroeira  as  a  soldier 
against  the  Portuguese ;  but  a  little  later,  hav- 
ing come  into  the  favor  of  Qeronimo  ManrlqaBi 
bishop  of  Avila,  he  wa4  aent  by  that  prelate 
probably  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  and  took  his  degree. 
Here,  he  says  in  one  of  his  epiatlee :  "  I  was  on 
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die  point  of  becoming  a  pijest;  bntlfell  blind- 
*  Ij  in  love,  God  forgiye  it ;  I  am  married  now, 
and  he  that  ia  so  ill  off  fears  nothing."  After 
the  termination  of  this  love  affair,  in  which  his 
oondnot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  maoh  to 
hia  credit,  he  vent  from  Alcala  to  Madrid,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  dake  of  Alva,  grandson 
of  the  &vorite  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  his 
confidential  secretary ;  and  it  was  at  his  sog- 
gestion  that  he  wrote  the  pastoral  romaaoe 
Vt  "  Arcadia,"  first  published  in  1698.  At  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  this  work,  he  was 
Buuried  tolsa^lla  de  Urbina.  Soon  afterward 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  nobleman,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  lampoon  became  engaged  in  a  duel, 
in  which  he  wounded  his  adversary.  For  this 
and  for  some  youthful  follies  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  which  his  friend  Olaudio  Oonde 
sluund  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  released 
he  chose  Valencia  as  the  place  of  his  exile,  and 
in  that  city,  next  to  Madrid  in  literary  reputap 
tion,  remained  several  years,  until  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  return  to  the  capital.  Within  a  year  after 
amning  back  to  his  home,  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  died ;  and  having  been 
■nsnooessfiil  in  paying  court  to  another  lady, 
wlio  is  called  Filis  in  his  writings,  he  shared  in 
the  universal  enthusiasm  of  1688,  and  joined 
the  invincible  armada  at  Lisbon,  upon  which, 
he  says,  he  used  up  for  wadding  the  verses  he 
bad  written  in  his  lady's  praise.  He  was  with 
the  expedition  from  its  vainglorious  beginning 
to  its  disastrous  end,  and  came  back  with  the 
remnant  of  the  fleet  to  Oadiz,  and  afterward 
went  to  Toledo  and  Madrid,  which  last  place  he 
reached  about  1690.  Buring  this  stormy  ad> 
venture  he  wrote  most  of  his  poem  entitled 
La  hermotura  de  Angelica,,  first  published  in 

1602,  which  he  designed  as  a  continuation  of 
Arioato.  Resuming  his  old  manner  of  life,  he 
now  became  secretary  successively  of  the  mar- 
qnis  of  Malpica  and  of  the  marquis  of  Sarria, 
and  while  in  the  service  of  the  latter  was  mar- 
ried in  1697  to  Dofla  Jnana  de  Guardio,  with 
whom  he  spent  a  few  years  happily.  A  son, 
named  Carlos,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  at- 
taohed,  died  in  his  7th  year ;  and  this  loss  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  wife.  These  afflic- 
tions seem  to  have  had  a  saddening  influence 
upon  Loi>e's  life,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  religions  subjects,  became 
a  meml)er  of  a  secular  religions  congregation, 
and  in  1609  entered  the  priesthood  at  Toledo. 
The  popularity  of  Lope  had  been  founded  in 
great  measure  on  the  poem  in  10  books  of 
"  Udro  the  Ploughman"  (1699),  the  patron 
saint  of  Madrid,  whose  relics  had  been  carried 
in  procession  to  the  relief  of  Philip  IQ.,  lying 
ill  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved had  done  his  m^esty  a  vast  deal  of  good. 
Bat  he  was  now  becoming  widely  known  by 
his  contribntions  to  the  drama,  to  which,  espe- 
oially  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he 
devoted  so  much  time  that  little  opportunity 
waa  left  him  for  other  literary  pursuits.    In 

1603,  in  the  same  volume  with  hu  Sermotura 


de  Angeliea,  appeared  a  poem  called  La  Dra- 
gantea,  which  consisted  of  10  cantos  in  octave 
verse,  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  "that  Protes- 
tant Scotch  pirate,"  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
for  many  years  had  kept  the  possessions  of 
Spain  both  in  tbe  new  and  the  old  \rorld  in  a. 
constant  state  of  alarm.  In  1604  he  published 
a  prose  romance  entitled  Peregrine  en  tu  patria, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  specimens 
of  its  kind  in  Spanish  literature.  In  1609  ap- 
peared another  epic  entitled  Jeruealen  eonquit- 
tada,  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Tasso's 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  on  the  title  page  of 
which  he  announces  himself  for  the  first  time 
as  a  familiar  of  the  holy  inquisition.  He  now 
also  began  the  composition  of  religious  poems, 
in  which  however  much  that  is  trifling  and  al- 
most profane  is  mingled  with  what  is  sublime 
and  devotional.  In  1612  he  published  a  pas- 
toral in  prose  and  verse  entitled  "  The  Shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem,"  and  abont  this  period 
some  religious  poems  and  prose  meditations  of 
a  similar  character,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Latin  of  Gabriel  Padecopeo,  an  anagram  of  his 
own  name.  They  were  followed  by  other 
sacred  poems  and  religious  discourses,  which, 
though  of  an  ascetic  character,  gained  great 
popularity.  In  June,  1608,  he  had  received  a 
prize  at  a  poetical  contest  held  at  Toledo ;  and 
m  1620,  at  the  jubilee  held  at  Madrid  on  occa- 
sion of  the  beatification  of  San  Isidro,  he  gained 
a  gratifying  success  by  the  poems  he  recited, 
and  hia  amusing  verses  introduced  as  a  relief 
to  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  perform- 
ance, although  it  is  not  stated  who  were  the  com- 
petitors that  carried  off  the  prizes.  Two  years 
afterward,  on  the  jubilee  which  followed  the 
formal  canonization  of  San  Isidro,  a  poetical 
contest  waa  again  held,  and  Lope  took  the  chief 
prizes.  Between  these  two  periods  he  publish- 
ed a  volume,  which  contained  tbe  poems  o{FiJo- 
mena,  La  Tapada,  and  Andromeda,  and,  beside 
some  smaller  productions,  a  prose  tale,  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Diana."  In  1624  this  was  followed 
by  another  volume  containing  "  Oiroe,"  "  The 
Morning  of  St.  John,"  prose  and  poetical  epistles, 
and  three  additional  prose  tales,  which,  with  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  are  all  the  works  of 
that  character  which  he  ever  published.  In 
1625  appeared  his  sacred  poem  of  "  Divine  Tri- 
umphs," with  some  minor  pieces,  and  in  1627  his 
■Corona  tragiea,  a  poem  of  epic  size  and  dnlnesa 
on  the  life  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  who  is  rep- 
resented as  a  martyr,  while  Elizabeth  is  called 
an  Athaliah  and  a  Jezebel.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  in  return  sent  the  poet 
a  complimentary  letter,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  and  made  him  fiscal  in 
the  apostolic  chamber  and  notary  of  the  Bo- 
man  archives.  Two  other  considerable  works 
of  his  were  "  The  Laurel  of  Apollo,"  a  poem 
(1680),  and  a  prose  romance  in  dialogue  called 
Dorotea  (1633),  which  he  says  is  "  the  most  be- 
loved of  his  works."  It  was  written  principal- 
ly during  his  youth,  and  in  his  older  years  was 
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revised  and  received  nnmerons  additions. — ^It 
was  however  by  his  contributions  to  the  drama 
that  Lope  gained  that  marvellous  popularity 
which  eclipsed  that  of  any  other  autnor  of  his 
time.  He  seema  to  have  begun  his  theatrical 
career  at  Valencia  during  his  exile  from  Ma- 
drid, bat  at  Madrid  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  fame  which  enabled  him  to  form  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spanish  national  theatre,  at  the  head 
of  the  writers  for  which  he  remained  for  more 
than  40  years  without  a  rivaL  His  fertility  of 
production  approached  almost  to  the  fiabnlous. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  one  of  his  plays  was 
written  and  acted  in  5  days,  and  his  biographer 
Montalvan  states  that  he  composed  at  Toledo 
6  full-length  dramas  in  16  days.  In  140S  Lope 
mentions  the  titles  of  841  pieces  written  by 
him;  in  1609  he  gives  the  number  as  488,  in 
1618  as  800,  in  1619  about  900,  and  in  1624  as 
1,070.  After  his  death  his  executor  reckoned 
the  number  at  1,800  plays  and  400  autot;  but 
of  this  vast  amount  only  616  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  embrace  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
ranging  from  the  deepest  tragedies  to  the 
broadest  farces.  Of  these  dramas,  those  called 
eomedias  de  eapa  y  espada,  or  dramas  of  the 
cloak  and  sword,  were  and  still  continue  to  be 
the  most  popular  in  Spain.  The  best  of  this 
class  are  "  The  TTdy  Beanty,"  "  Money  makes 
the  Man,"  "The  Pmderies  of  Beliaa,"  "The 
Slave  of  her  Lover,"  "The  Dog  in  the  Man- 
ger," "The  Madrid  Steel,"  "St.  John's  Eve," 
"Fool  for  Others  and  Wise  for  Herself,"  and 
"The  Reward  of  Speaking  WeU."  Of  the 
heroic  or  historical  dramas,  one  called  "Pun- 
ishment not  Bevenge"  is  founded  upon  the 
tragical  story  in  the  history  of  the  dukes  of 
Ferrara  which  Lord  Byron  made  the  subject 
of  the  poem  of  "Parisiua."  Of  the  dramas 
foanded  upon  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  com- 
mon life,  the  best  are  "The  Wise  Man  at 
Home,"  "The  Damsel  Theodora,"  and  "The 
Captives  in  Algiers."  His  atito*,  or  plays 
founded  upon  biblical  or  religious  events,  were 
written  partly  with  a  design  to  conciliate  the 
church,  which  did  not  look  any  too  favorably 
upon  the  gross  perversions  of  morality  which 
abounded  in  the  secular  dramas;  and  in  his 
eclogues,  a  kind  of  drama,  the  pastoral  and  re- 
ligious elements  are  singularly  blended.  The 
reputation  of  Lope  was  fully  as  remarkable  as 
his  extraordinary  facility  of  production.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  his  plays  were  acted  at  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan  in  their  original  language ; 
once  certainly  one  of  them  was  represented  in 
the  seraglio  at  Constantinople;  and  in  Italy 
and  France  it  was  customary  to  announce  a 
drama  of  his  to  be  performed,  although  none 
had  been  written.  His  popularity  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  sweetness  of  his  versifica- 
tion, and  liis  making  every  thing  bend  to  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  play  an  object  of  interest. 
"  When  I  am  going  to  write  a  play,"  he  says 
candidly,  "I  lock  up  all  precepts  and  cast 
Terence  and  Flautus  out  of  my  study,  lest  they 
should  cry  out  against  me,  as  truth  is  wont  to 


do  even  from  such«dumb  volumes ;  for  I  write  , 
according  to  the  art  invented  by  those  wliu  * 
sought  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  whom  it 
is  but  just  to  humor  in  their  folly,  since  it  is 
they  who  pay  for  it."  In  spite  of  the  largo 
income  received  from.these  dramas,  owing  to 
his  prodigality  and  liberality,  he  was  general- 
ly in  embarrassed  circumstances. — ^As  his  life 
drew  near  its  close,  his  religious  feelings,  which 
during  his  latter  years  had  been  growing  upon 
him,  deepened  into  a  kind  of  "continued  melan- 
choly passion,"  which  Montalvan  says  was  then 
beginning  to  be  called  hypochondria.  He  not 
only  fiitsted  constantly,  but  at  one  time  inflicted 
upon  himself  so  cruel  a  penance  that  the  walls 
of  the  room  were  subsequently  discovered  to 
be  sprinkled  with  blood.  The  severity  of  these 
self-imposed  punishments  is  said  to  have  cost 
him  his  life.  His  funeral,  which  lasted  for  9 
days,  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
land  officiated  on  the  occasion.  Eulogies  and 
poems  were  published  upon  the  event  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  in  Spanish  fill  a  respect- 
able volume,  and  those  in  Italian  make  one  of 
nearly  the  same  size. — ^There  is  no  complete 
edition  of  Lope's  works.  The  fullest  is  one 
published  by  Fr.  Oerda  y  Rico  under  the  title 
of  Coltedon  de  la*  obra*  tneltai,  atai  en  prota 
eomo  en  verso,  ice.  (21  vols.  4to.,  Madrid, 
1776-'9).  His  biography  was  written  by  Lord 
Holland  (London,  1817),  but  the  best  account  of 
his  life  and  writings  is  in  Tioknor's  "  History 
of  Spanish  Literature." 

VEGETABLE  IVORY  TREE.  See  Palm, 
vol.  xii.  p.  708. 
VEGETABLE  SILK.  See  Pern 
VEGETABLES.  See  Plant. 
VEGETIU8,  Flavids  Rbnaits,  a  Roman 
author,  who  flourished  toward  the  close  of 
the  4th  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  i 
£ei  Militaris  Inttituta,  or  Epitome  Rei  Mili- 
tarit,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Val- 
entinian  II. ;  and  from  several  expressions  in 
his  writings  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. His  work  was  taken  from  Cato  the 
censor  De  DteeipUna  Militari,  from  Corne- 
lius Celsus,  from  Frontinus,  from  Patemus, 
and  from  the  imperial  constitutions  of  Augus- 
tus, Tr^an,  and  Hadrian.  It  is  in  6  books,  of 
which  the  1st  treats  of  the  training  of  sol- 
diers, the  2d  of  the  organization  of  an  army, 
the  8d  of  military  operations  in  the  field,  the 
4th  of  sieges  and  defences,  and  the  6th  of 
naval  warfare.  The  8  earliest  editions  were 
printed  somewhere  between  1478  and  1478; 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Schwebelius  (4to., 
Nuremberg,  1767).  There  are  French  and 
German  versions  of  the  work,  and  an  English 
one  by  Lieut.  John  Clarke  (Svo.,  London,  1767). 
VEHMIO  COURTS  (Ger.  TehmgeriehU  or 
Femgeriehte,  from  Fern,  old  Ger.,  panishment, 
and  Oericht,  tribunal),  secret  tribunals  which 
flourished  chiefly  in  Westphalia  during  the 
middle  ages.  Their  origin  is  wrapped  m  ob- 
soority.    They  ore  not  mentioned  by  name  be- 
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fore  the  18th  centnry,  but  there  are  some 
•traces  of  their  existence  iif  the  12th,  and  as 
some  historians  believe  even  in  the  0th  cen- 
tnry.  Westphalia  was  the  home  of  this  court, 
and  only  upon  the  "  red  earth,"  as  its  soil  was 
called  in  their  phraseology,  could  its  members 
be  initiated  or  ite  sittings  be  held.  The  tribunal 
was  at  first  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  lawless  barons  and  nobles  of 
the  time.  The  emperor  and  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  and  with  them  men  of  all  ranks,  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  as  "firee  judges" 
{Freitehoffen  or  FreUehoppen)  to  try  persons 
accused  of  crimes  against  person  or  property. 
They  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  not  to  re- 
veal the  circumstances  of  the  trial  or  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  the  offender  if  found  guilty ; 
and  in  order  to  be  one  of  the  brotherhood,  the 
applicant  must  be  of  good  reputation,  and  must 
have  two  sureties  who  were  already  free  judges. 
The  initiated  recognized  each  other  by  signs. 
The  courts  might  be  summoned  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  in  Westphalia,  in  public  or 
private  buildings,  in  the  forests  or  caves,  or  in 
the  open  fields ;  but  usually  they  were  closed 
against  all  but  the  initiated  and  the  accused 
person.  The  emperor,  or  in  his  absence  the 
eoont  or  noble  of  highest  dignity,  presided, 
though  in  some  instances  men  of  common 
birth  sat  as  chief  judges,  even  when  those  of 
higher  rank  were  present.  If  any  uninitiated 
person  intruded,  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  Before  the  chief  judge  lay  the  em- 
blems of  his  authority,  the  sword  and  the 
oord.  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization, 
the  accused  could  be  absolved  by  taking  a 
solemn  oath  of  pnrification  upon  the  handle 
of  the  jndge's  sword ;  but  when  at  a  later  pe- 
riod it  was  foand  that  criminals  did  not  hesitate 
to  perjure  themselves,  the  accuser,  always  a 
free  judge,  could  substantiate  his  charge  even 
against  the  oath  of  the  accused  by  8  or  more 
-witnesses.  If  the  accused  could  rebut  these 
by  a  number  one  half  greater,  he  was  still 
discharged;  but  if  condemned,  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  forthwith  hang- 
ed. If  the  person  accused  had  not  been  ar- 
rested, he  was  summoned  to  appear  by  fasten- 
ing upon  his  door  or  gateway  the  summons  of 
the  Vehmio  court,  enclosing  in  it  a  small  coin. 
If  he  had  no  known  or  cert^n  residence,  then 
these  written  summonses  were  posted  at  the 
crossing  of  4  roads  nearest  his  haunts.  If  he 
fidled  to  appear  or  to  send  a  messenger,  he 
was  condemned  as  despising  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  Yehm,  and  once  condemned  there 
was  little  chance  of  his  life  while  he  remained 
in  Germany.  In  the  14th  and  16th  centuries 
the  free  judges  were  more  than  100,000  in 
number,  scattered  over  every  part  of  Germa- 
ny. The  condemnation  of  an  offender  by  a 
Vehmic  court  was  known  to  the  whole  brother- 
hood in  a  very  short  time ;  and  if  it  were  the 
Ikther,  brother,  or  son  of  one  of  the  initiated 
who  was  condemned,  he  not  only  might  not 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  must  aid  in  potting 


him  to  death.  Every  member  of  the  associa- 
tion was  bound,  under  penalty  of  losing  his  own 
life,  to  effect  the  death  of  the  man  sentenced  by 
the  free  judges ;  and  when  slain  he  was  to  be 
hanged  on  the  nearest  tree,  nothing  of  value 
which  he  might  have  about  him  being  removed, 
and  a  knife  being  thrust  into  the  earth  near 
him  as  an  indication  that  his  death  was  the 
result  of  a  sentence  of  the  Vehmic  court.  A 
power  so  formidable,  and  exercised  under  such 
obligations  of  secrecy,  soon  raised  the  hostility 
of  those  who  feared  becoming  its  victims,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  saw  in  it  an  engine  capa- 
ble of  terrible  oppression.  In  1871  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  in  an  instrument  known  as  the  pub- 
lic peace  or  pact  of  Westphalia,  stipulated  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Yehm ;  but  in  the  next 
century  the  number  of  its  opposers  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  1461  an  association  was  formed 
among  the  cities  and  princes  of  Germany  and 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  resist  the  free 
judges,  and  to  require  that  the  trial  of  accused 
persons  should  take  place  in  open  day.  In 
1496  Maximilian  I.  established  a  new  criminal 
code,  which  materially  weakened  the  power 
of  the  Vehmic  courts ;  and  in  the  1 6th  century 
they  were  but  seldom  held.  The  last  public 
ritting  was  in  1666,  near  Oelle ;  but  there  were 
secret  sittings  of  the  court  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  and  according  to  Kohlrausch  even  as 
late  as  1811,  in  Mltnster.  They  ceased  how- 
ever to  excite  terror  or  to  exert  any  consider- 
able influence  before  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.— The  principal  works  on  the  Vehmic 
courtf  are :  Freherus,  J)e  Seeretu  JudieiU  in 
Westphalia  aliitque  Oermania  Partibut  olim 
uiitatis  (4to.,  Helmstedt,  1668);  Diefenbach, 
Diuertatio  de  Feimeris  (Leipsic,  1707) ;  Kopp, 
Verfattung  der  heimlienen  Oeriehte  in  We»t- 
^hfum  (GOttingen,  1794) ;  Hutter,  JDm  Vehmge- 
riehtdet  Mittelalteri  (LeipAo,  1798);  Wigand, 
i>a«  Vehmgerieht  We*tphalen»  (Hanan,  1825); 
and  Kohlrausch,  "  History  of  Germany"  (trans- 
lated by  J.  D.  Haas,  New  York,  1846). 

YEHBLI,  or  Wehrli,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  edu- 
cator, bom  in  the  canton  of  Thnrgau  in  1790. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  and 
at  the  age  of  18  became  a  teacher  in  Fellen- 
berg's  agricultural  school  at  Hofwyl,  of  which 
he  was  in  fact  the  organizer.  It  remained  for 
26  years  under  his  charge,  and  was  from  an 
early  period  the  most  prosperous  of  Fellen- 
herg's  institutions.  As  early  as  1816  he  had 
added  to  it  a  department  for  training  teachers, 
and  in  1827  a  colony  from  it  was  established 
at  Maykirch,  nnder  one  of  the  older  pupils. 
In  1888  Yehrli  left  Hofwyl,  and  took  charge 
of  the  normal  school  for  country  teachers  at 
Eruitzlingen  on  Lake  Constance,  where  he 
still  presides.  Here;  as  at  Hofwyl,  he  and  his 
pupils  live  very  plainly,  laboring  in  the  field 
and  garden  several  hours  every  day,  and  per- 
forming household  duties  as  well.  The  course 
of  instruction,  though  not  extensive,  is  very 
thorough,  comprising  a  critical  knowledge  of 
their  native  language,  history,  and  literature, 
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arithmetic,  earreying,  mensuhition,  zneohanks, 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  mnsio  and 
sing:ing,  with  the  elements  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual science,  and  pedagogy,  in  whioh  they 
also  obtain  practical  instraction  in  the  adjacent 
village  schools.  All  the  trainine  schools  of 
Switzerland  are  organized  on  Vehrli's  plan, 
and  most  of  them  are  taught  by  his  pupils,  as 
are  many  others  in  Oermany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  from  his  school  at  Hofwyl  that 
Wichem  derived  the  first  idea  of  his  famons 
Bauhe  Saut  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg. 

YEHSE,  Kabl  Editard,  a  German  historian, 
bom  in  Freiberg,  Dec.  18,  1802.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipsio  and  Ofittingen,  and  filled  va- 
rious positions  in  the  Dresden  state  archive 
office,  but  resigned  in  order  to  aocompany  the 
separatist  Stephen  and  his  followers  to  Amer- 
ica. Early  in  1889  he  went  to  Missouri,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  year  returned  to  Europe.  In 
1861  he  began  a  series  of  journeys  in  Qermany, 
France,  and  England,  and  in  1868  took  up  his 
residence  in  Berlin.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Getchiehte  der  Deuttchm  Bqfe  teit  der  Reforma- 
tion (Hamburg,  1881),  which  now  comprises 
more  than  40  volumes,  and  is  still  unfinished. 
It  has  already  been  translated  into  Swedish  and 
»artly  into  English.  Of  the  other  works  of 
Vehse  may  be  mentioned  Geiehiehte  Kditer 
OtWs  de»  Oroaten  (Zittau,  1828)  ;  Tafeln  der 
Welt-  und  Culturgesehiehta  (Dresden,  1884); 
Vorletungen  Hber  Wtltgesehiehte  (2  vols.,  Dres- 
den, 1842) ;  and  Shakipeare  al»  Politiher,  Pn/- 
eholoffvnd  Diehter  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1861). 

VEII,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  E^nsoan 
confederation,  probably  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  all,  situated  on  the  Cremera,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  Its  site  has  lately 
been  ascertained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Isola 
Farnese,  about  12  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Rome, 
where  a  cemetery  and  other  interesting  re- 
mains have  been  discovered.  Its  territory 
seems  to  have  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cremera  to  the  Oiminian  forest,  and  from 
Mt.  Soracte  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  Yeii  was  for 
centuries  the  great  rival  of  Home,  succumb- 
ing to  the  latter  only  after  very  numerous 
wars  and  a  siege,  it  is  said,  of  10  years.  At  the 
time  of  its  fall  (398  B.  0.)  it  surpassed  Rome  in 
extent  and  splendor.  It  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  dictator  Ctemillus,  who  soon 
after,  Rome  having  in  its  turn  been  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Oauls  under  Brennus,  by  his 
eloquence  prevented  the  Roman  people  from 
removing  to  Yeii.  Abandoned  for  4  centuries, 
it  was  repeopled  under  Augustus,  but  not  long 
after  relapsed  into  decay,  and  eventually  disap- 
peared from  history. 

VEIN,  in  geology.    See  MnrsRAL  Vkot. 

VEINS,  the  name  applied  to  four  systems  of 
blood  vessels,  differing  m  structure,  coarse,  and 
function,  and  having  In  common  only  the  char- 
acter of  conveying  blood  toward  and  not  from 
the  heart.  These  systems  are  the  connnon 
systemic,  the  portal,  the  pnlmonwy,  and  the 


umbilical,  the  first  two  oironlating  impure  or 
venous,  and  the  last  two  pure  or  arterial  blood. 
As  to  the  special  anatomy  of  the  general  venous 
circulation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
all  the  veins  from  the  lower  limbs  and  the  pel- 
vic and  abdominal  organs  carry  their  contents 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  those  of  the 
head,  upper  limbs,  and  thcf  ax  into  the  superior 
vena  cava ;  that  these  two  great  vessels  pour 
their  blood  into  the  right  auncle  of  the  heart, 
whence  it  enters  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  sent 
by  this  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
lungs  for  purification,  returning  arterial  by  tjie 
pumionary  veins  to  the  left  auride,  and  thence 
by  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta  over  the  body. — 
The  principal  superficial  vein  of  the  side  of  the 
neck  is  the  external  jugular,  in  which  veneseo- 
tion  is  occasionally  performed ;  it  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  some  persons  during  violent  agita- 
tion of  body  or  mind.  The  deep-seated  internal 
jugular,  by  the  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  sinuses  of  the  brain; 
'the  median  basilic  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  the 
classical  one  for  venesection,  being  very  acces- 
sible and  of  considerable  size;  the  longest  vein 
in  the  body  is  the  internal  saphena,  extending 
from  below  the  ankle  joint  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  groin ;  the  other  veins  as  to  their 
course  generally  follow  the  arteries ;  the  heart 
has  its  own  system  of  veins,  not  communicat- 
ing with  the  venee  cavee,  but  opening  directly 
into  the  right  auricle.  These  systemic  veins, 
as  they  are  called,  correspond  to  the  branches 
of  the  aorta,  and  grow  larger  and  larger  toward 
the  heart.  The  portal  veins  collect  the  blood 
from  the  small  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
into  one,  the  vena  portn,  which  subdivides  like 
an  artery  within  the  liver.  In  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  by  a  contradiction  in  terms,  the 
vessel  called  the  artery  carries  venous  blood, 
and  the  veins  arterial  blood. — ^Yeins  are  gen- 
erally thinner,  less  elastic,  and  of  larger  caliber 
than  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  membranous  folds  or  valves  to  pre- 
vent a  backward  flow  of  the  blood.  In  vert»- 
brates  generally  they  consist  of  an  external 
fibrous  and  areolar  coat,  a  middle  or  muscular, 
and  an  internal  fibrous  lined  with  fenestrated 
or  striated  membrane  and  epithelium.  Venoos 
capillaries  do  not  essentially  differ  from  arta- 
ri^,  consisting  of  tubes  of  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, with  a  few  oval  nuclei ;  the  veins  of 
the  brain  have  no  muscular  coat ;  at  their  jono- 
tion  with  the  heart  they  are  more  muscular, 
thicker,  and  red,  from  a  prolongation  into  their 
structure  of  the  muscle  of  the  auricle,  and  they 
have  also  a  partial  investment  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium;  where  the  vena  cava 
pierces  the  diaphragm  it  has  a  covering  of 
fibrous  tissue ;  the  cerebral  veins  or  sinuses  are 
tubular  excavations  in  the  substance  of  the  dura 
mater,  lined  with  the  usual  internal  membrane; 
the  umbilical  vein  is  smooth,  without  valves, 
lined  with  epithelium,  and  composed  of  a  thick 
fibrous  mass.  Veins  have  their  nutrient  ves- 
sels, and  a  very  few  nerves.    The  venous  sya- 
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ttm  is  &r  more  extensive  than  the  arterial,  both 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  vessels  and  their 
branches ;  except  in  the  viscera,  there  ore  two 
gets,  one   saporficial   and  sabcutaneous,  the 
other  deep-seated,  accompanying  the  arteries, 
and  often  double ;  they  almost  always  originate 
by  the  union  of  the  capillaries,  increamng  ia 
riae  and  diminishing  in  number  toward  the 
heart  (see  Oafiixabxes)  ;  the  veins  whitih  re< 
tnm  the  blood  from  some  of  the  erectile  tissues 
seem  to  commence,  according  to  Valentin  and 
Mailer,  in  little  sacs,  into  which  arteries  mnch 
larger  than  capillaries  open ;  in  the  wings  of 
the  bat,  according  to  Paget,  arteries  of  oon- 
sidaivble  size  pass  at  once  into  veins  without 
intermediate  capillaries.  Veins  intercommuni- 
cate very  freely,  forming  networks  and  pldx- 
naes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  in  man  are 
fliose  about  and  within  the  spinal  canal ;  they 
occur  even  within  the  spongy  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse. — ^The  valves  in  veins  are  interesting 
not  only  as  specimens  of  animal  mechanics, 
but  as  having  in  a  great  degree  suggested  to 
Hsorvey  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  these  are  raised  portions  or  pockets  of 
fibrous  membrane  lined  with  epithelium,  very 
delicate,  and  in  the  most  perfect  semilunar 
Bhiq>e ;  there  are  generally  2  together  in  the 
larger  vessels,  opening  toward  the  heart,  and 
-when  in  contact  completely  preventing  the  re- 
gnrsitation  of  the  blood ;  at  the  orifices  of  the 
muUler  veins  they  are  often  single,  and  in  the 
great  vessels  of  the  larger  mammals  frequently 
8;  there  are  none  in  the  capillariea,  though 
they  exist  in  veins  of  half  a  line  in  diameter ; 
fbej  vary  from  a  mere  linear  elevation  to  a  deep 
pocket.    Then:  sitaation  is  irregular,  and  their 
number  not  very  great ;  in  man  they  are  found 
in  veins  subject  to  muscular  pressure,  and  are 
therefore  most  numerous  in  the  limbs ;  in  the 
head  and  neck  there  are  but  2,  in  the  external 
jugular,  and  these  not  very  perfect;  in  the  arm 
uiey  are  most  numerous  at  ^e  upper  part,  with 
none  in  the  subclavian,  innominata,  and  supe- 
rior cava ;  in  the  legs  tJiey  are  most  abundant 
at  the  lower  part ;  there  are  none  in  the  spiaal 
veins,  in  those  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  sys- 
tems, in  the  heart,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  lungs, 
as  a  general  rule  ;  they  are  few  in  cetaceans 
and  birds,  and  almost  absent  in  reptiles  and 
fishes. — ^Veins  are  passive  organs,  determining 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  the  course  of 
the  blood ;  they  are  also  reservoirs  for  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  and  active  agents  in  absorption ; 
as  reservoirs,  though  very  important  in  man, 
iheT  are  most  remarkable  in  the  lower  animals, 
as  in  seals,  whales,  and  many  diving  birds. — 
Veins  ore  more  subject  to  dififbse  inflammation 
than  arteries,  and,  from,  their  active  absorbent 
powers,  morbid  materials  are  carried  rapidly 
and  widely  over  the  system  from  the  heart. 
Hnnorrhoids  and  varicose  veins  have  been 
known  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates.    Phle- 
I  itis,  or  inflammation  of  their  Iming  membrane, 
is  a  dangerous  and  common  disease,  sometimes 
leading  to  fatal  purulent  absorption,  and  fre- 


ouently  to  obliteration  of  the  vessel.  Varix  or 
oilatation  of  a  vein,  from  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  circular  fibres,  is  one  of  die 
most  frequent  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
body ;  it  is  produced  by  a  mechanical  exciting 
cause  acting  on  a  weakened  vessel ;  it  is  most 
common  in  the  legs,  and  in  the  internal  saphe- 
na  rein,  in  persons  obliged  to  be  mnch  on  tneir 
feet ;  when  in  the  rectum,  the  disease  is  called 
hcBmonhoids  or  piles,  when  in  the  spermatic 
cord,  Tarioocele.  Small  earthy  concretions  are 
not  unfrequently  deposited  in  the  walls  of  veins 
from  the  blood ;  they  are  named  phlebolithes 
or  vein  stones,  and  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Entozoa  are  often 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  veins  in  the  lower 
animals.  A  vein  if  wounded,  either  acciden- 
tally or  in  venesection,  heals  readily,  without 
interference  with  its  functions ;  a  wound  in 
the  azUlary,  subclavian,  or  lower  part  of  the 
internal  jugular,  during  a  surgical  operation, 
may  prove  suddenly  fatal  from  the  sucking  in 
of  air  and  a  consequent  instantaneous  paralysis 
of  the  heart's  action.  A  ligature  throws  the 
coats  of  a  vein  into  longitudinal  folds,  and 
divides  the  outer  and  part  of  the  middle  coat, 
obliteration  being  produced  by  the  deposit  of 
lymph  in  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.  (See 
OxBonLATioir,  and  Pulse.) 

VEIT,  Pmupp,  a  German  painter,  bom  in 
Berlin,  Feb.  18, 1793,  died  in  Rome  in  Feb.  1864. 
By  his  mother  he  was  a  grandson  of  the  phi- 
losopher Hendebsohn.  After  a  preparatory 
education  at  Dresden,  he  repaired  in  1815  to 
Rome,  and  became  associated  with  Comdins, 
Overbook,  and  other  Grerman  painters  in  their 
remarkable  effort  to  infuse  into  the  art  of  the 
19th  century  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
mediffival  masters.  In  coiynnction  with  the 
leaders  of  the  new  school,  he  was  employed  to 
decorate  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  consul,  J.  S. 
Bartholdy,  with  frescoes  illustrating  the  history 
of  Joseph ;  and  the  "  Seven  Years  of  Plenty," 
executed  by  him  as  a  companion  piece  to  Over- 
beck's  "Seven  Years  of  Famine,"  established 
his  reputation.  He  thenceforth  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  which  under  the  lead  of  Over- 
book adopted  the  symbolical  and  ascetic  method 
of  treating  religions  subjects;  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  studies,  as  also  of  the  example 
of  his  stepfather,  Friedricb  von  Schlegel,  he 
abjured  Protestantism  and  entered  the  Roman 
Oatholic  church.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Stadd  art  institute  at  Fronkfort- 
on-the-Main,  which  position  he  filled  for  many 
years  with  great  reputation,  producing  a  series 
of  works  in  oil  and  fresco,  which  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  productions  of  modern 
German  art  His  masterpiece  is  a  large  fresco 
ia  the  institute  representing  "  Christianity 
bringing  the  Fine  AJrts  into  Germany,"  with 
allegorical  figures  of  Italy  and  Germany  at  the 
sides.  His  religious  feelings  acquired  strength 
with  time ;  and  such  was  his  dislike  of  the  new 
realistic  and  romantic  school  headed  by  Les- 
sing,  that  upon  the  pnrduse  in  1848  of  that 
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master's  "Hnss  before  the  Oonncil  of  Con- 
stance" for  the  institnte,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  transferred  his  studio  to  Sachsenhansen  in 
Hesse-Oassel.  Among  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions are  an  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  for 
the  Frankfort  cathedral,  and  "  The  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre,"  "The  Ptfrable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan," and  "The  Egyptian  Darkness,"  for  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

VELASQUEZ,  Dieoo  Kodbigitkz  dk  Silya 
Y,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  in  Seville  in  1S90, 
died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  9, 1660.  He  was  of  Por- 
tuguese origin  on  the  father's  side,  and  vhile  a 
child  was  placed  in  the  school  of  the  elder 
Herrera,  a  harsh  and  rough  master,  whose 
style,  full  of  coarse  power  and  originality,  was 
not  unlike  his  character.  Disgusted  by  Her- 
rera's  brutality,  he  entered  the  school  of  Fran- 
cisco Pacheco,  from  whom  he  learned  little 
beside  formal  academic  rules  and  the  code  of 
the  inquisition  for  the  guidance  of  painters,  in 
which  Pacheco  was  thoroughly  informed.  At 
the  end  of  6  years  he  married  his  master's 
daughter  Jnana,  the  father's  consent  being  won 
by  his  pupil's  "  virtue,  his  purity,  and  his  good 
parts,  as  well  as  by  the  hopes  derived  from  his 
great  natural  genius."  Velasquez,  whose  style, 
under  the  influence  of  Herrera's  instructions, 
had  assumed  a  decided  naturalistic  character, 
immediately  entered  upon  a  course  of  self-in- 
struction, taking  nature  only  for  his  guide,  and 
following  her  faithfully  to  the  end.  His  chief 
model  was  a  peasant  boy,  whom  be  painted  in 
his  native  rags  in  every  variety  of  expression 
and  attitude ;  and  he  also  acquired  great  facil- 
ity in  the  representiition  of  fruit,  fish,  and 
other  common  objects  of  still  life,  classed  under 
•the  generic  name  of  bodegorut.  His  works  of 
this  period  are  apparently  imitations  of  Oara- 
vaggio  and  Spagnoletto,  and  exhibit  great 
breadth  and  force  of  truth,  with  no  attempt  at 
ideal  or  poetical  expression.  A  well  known 
specimen  is  that  called  "  The  Water  Carrier"  in 
the  collection  at  Apsley  house.  At  23  years 
of  age  Velasquez  visited  Madrid,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  from  his  townsman 
Don  Joan  Fonseca,  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality he  was  employed  in  1623  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  count  duke  of  Olivarez,  the 
chief  favorite  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  actaal 
mler  of  Spain.  The  king  himself  was  his  next 
sitter,  and  the  picture,  upon  which  the  artist 
bad  expended  all  his  power,  was  exhibited  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  San  Felipe,  and  \'iew- 
ed  with  wonder  and  delight  by  the  populace. 
Velasquez  was  immediately  appointed  court 
painter,  with  a  regular  salary  in  addition  to 
the  payments  for  his  works,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  the  exclusive  privilege  of  portraying 
the  king  on  canvas.  In  1628  he  also  made  a 
sketch,  since  lost,  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  who 
was  then  in  Madrid  on  his  romantic  expedition 
of  wooing  the  infanta.  A  picture  has  recently 
been  exhibited  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
which  is  asserted  to  be  identical  with  this. 
In  1627  he  farther  increued  his  repntatiou  by 


a  picture  of  the  "  Ezpnlaon  of  the  Moriscos 
from  Spain,"  which  gained  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  usher  of  the  chamber,  with  a  salary 
and  allowance ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he 
enjoyed  for  several  months  the  society  of  Ba- 
bens,  then  on  a  diplomatic  visit  to  Spain,  with 
whom  he  visited  the  Escurial.    The  intercourse 
between  the  two  artists  was  however  prodac- 
tive  of  no  change  in  the  style  of  Velascjuez, 
and  this  may  be  generally  said  of  his  visit  in 
1629  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  1631. 
At  Venice,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  flattering  marks  of  attention,  and 
studied  diligently  the  works  of  Raphael,  IG- 
ohel  Angelo,  and  the  great  Italian  masters,  hot 
without  losing  a  particle  of  his  individuality.  ' 
"  Velasquez,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "  like  his  friend 
Lope  de  Vega,  held  up  the  mirror  to  his  own 
age  alone ;  he  called  np  no  recollections  of  the 
past,  borrowed  from  no  other  period  or  conn- 
try,  and  none  can  claim  any  thing  back  from 
him ;  all  was  his  own,  original,  national,  and 
idiosyncratic ;  and  he  shrunk  from  any  change 
by  which  loss  might  be  risked."     The  two 
works  which  he  sent  home  from  Rome,  "  Ja- 
cob with  the  Garment  of  Joseph"  and  "  Apollo 
at  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,"  exhibit  no  trace  of 
his  studies  in  the  Vatican  or  of  the  influence 
of  the  antique,  to  which  he  is  known  to  have 
given  much  attention.    At  Naples  he  lived  in 
close  intimacy  with  his  conntryman  Spagnoletto. 
Returning  to  Spun,  he  was  receiveid  with  re- 
newed expressions  of  favor  by  Philip,  who 
gave  him  a  painting  room  in  the  palace,  and 
soon  after  sat  to  him  for  a  celebrated  equestrian 
portrait,  from  which  was  executed  in  the  first 
place  a  model  in  wood  by  the  carver  Monta- 
flez,  and  subsequently  a  bronze  statue  by  Pedro 
Tacca,  now  in  the  gardens  of  Bnen  Retire  in 
Madrid.    It  was  for  this  portrait,  Pacheco  in- 
forms ns,  that  the  king  condescended  on  one 
occasion  to  sit  for  8  hours  continuously.    In 
1648-'60  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  pictures  and  statuary 
for  tne  king,  and  while  in  Rome  painted  a  fa- 
mous portrait  of  Innocent  X.,  the  only  real  speci- 
men of  his  art  now  in  that  city.    Subsequcut  to 
his  return  to  Madrid  he  produced  some  of  his 
finest  works,  including  the  celebrated  Meninat 
(maids  of  honor),  which  represents  the  artist 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  infanta  Margarita 
surrounded  by  her  attendants.    Lnca  Giordano 
called  this  picture  the  "  theology  of  painting," 
meaning  that  it  was  the  noblest  production  of 
the  art ;  and  in  respect  to  aerial  and  linear  per- 
spective, local  color,  and  animal  and  human  life, 
it  is  held  to  be  almost  unrivalled.-    Philip  was 
so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  immediately  upon 
its  completion  he  painted  with  his  own  hands 
the  cross  of  Santiago  upon  the  breast  of  t  le  fig- 
ure of  Velasquez.    Honors  gradually  accnmo- 
lated  upon  the  painter,  who  in  1652  received 
the  much  coveted  court  place  of  apoiantadw 
mayor,  the  duties  of  which,  however,  required 
him  to  be  so  constantly  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  that  many  preciooB  hours  were  taken     « 
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from  the  praotice  of  his  art  In  {he  spring  of 
I860  he  left  Madrid  to  gnperintend  the  progress 
of  the  royal  fiunily  to  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  on 
the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  while  fitting  np 
&e  raloon  in  which  were  held  the  conferences 
terminating  in  the  marriage  of  the  infanta 
Ibria  Theresa  with  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  seized 
with  a  tertian  fever,  of  which  he  died  after  a 
few  weeks'  illness,  having  passed  through  life 
with  nnrarjing  prosperity,  and  leaving  a  repu- 
tation for  amiability  and  integrity  not  less  re- 
markable than  his  artistic  renown.— Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Velasquez  painted  almost  ezcln- 
siTely  for  the  king,  and  that  his  pictures  be- 
ing royal  property  were  generally  respected 
by  Bonaparte's  generals,  he  is  still  to  be  seen 
'  to  proper  advantage  only  in  Madrid.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  said  also 
of  Sptun,  his  works  are  comparatively  rare. 
The  royal  gallery  at  Madrid  contains  62  splen- 
did ^nd  characteristic  specimens  of  his  genius, 
comprising  portraits,  history,  genre,  and  land- 
scape, in  all  of  which  he  was  equally  great,  al- 
thongh  as  a  painter  of  men,  and  partioolarly 
of  the  old  grandees  of  the  Spanish  court,  he 
gained  most  distinction,  having,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  critics,  elevated  that  branch  of  art 
to  the  dignity  of  history.  His  portraits  are 
also  the  most  numerous  of  his  works,  admirable 
examples  being  the  several  equestrian  portraits 
«f  Philip  IV.  In  delineations  of  female  beauty, 
and  in  subjects  demanding  an  elevated  ideal  or 
poetical  treatment,  he  was  less  successful ;  and 
aia  pictures  of  this  class,  although  powerfully 
painted,  are  inferior  to  those  of  his  great  coun- 
tryman Morillo.  A  "  Omciflxion"  by  him  in 
the  royal  gallery,  one  of  the  few  sacred  sub- 
jects which  he  painted,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Stirling 
for  the  wonderful  expression  of  agony  de- 
picted in  the  face  of  Christ.  Of  his  skill  in 
history  and  gmrt  it  will  suffice  to  mention  two 
examples,  "  The  Surrender  of  Breda  by  Justin 
of  Nassau  to  Spinola,"  called  also  La*  lama* 
("  The  Lances"),  remarkable  for  the  feeling  and 
expresnon  of  the  figures  and  the  technical  eze- 
oation ;  and  tihe  celebrated  group  entitled  Lot 
bebed»re»  ("  Tne  Drinkers"),  which,  according 
to  Ford,  combines  the  humor  of  Teniers  with 
the  breadth  and  effect  of  Caravaggio,  and  which 
for  its  humor  alone  Mr.  Stirling  thinks  entitles 
Velasquez  to  the  name  of  the  "  Spanish  Ho- 
gu^."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  neither 
of  these  pictures  are  there  any  representations 
of  women.  His  Virgin  is  not  the  beatified 
woman  of  Raphael  or  Correggio,  bnt  a  real 
being  of  flesh  and  blood,  conceived  from  a 
lower  ideal,  and  having  in  her  more  of  earth 
than  of  heaven.  His  pictures  of  this  class, 
however,  if  few  in  number,  are  of  a  more 
cheerful  character  than  those  of  most  Span- 
ish artists,  whose  efforts  were  hampered  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  the  inquisition.  His  col- 
oring is  subdued  and  even  cold  in  comparison 
with  the  glowing  tints  of  Titian  or  Rubens,  but 
"  his  mastery  over  his  materials,  his  represen- 
tation of  textnre,  air,  and  individual  identity, 


*are  absolutely  startling;  his  lineal  and  aSrial 
perspective  is  magnificent."  The  life  andgeuins 
of  Velasquez  have  been  treated  by  three  of  the 
most  accomplished  modern  writers  on  art..  See 
Stirling's  "  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain" 
(1848),  and  "  Life  of  Velasquez  "  (1855) ;  Ford's 
"Handbook  of  Spain;"  and  Sir  Edmund  Head's 
"Handbook  of  Spanish  Art." 

VELDE,  Fbasz  Karl  van  dbb,  a  German 
novelist,  bom  in  Breslan,  Sept.  27,  1779,  died 
there,  April  6, 1824.  He  studied  law  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  afterward  held  various 
judicial  offices  at  Breslau,  Winzig,  and  Zobten. 
He  wrote  poems,  plays,  and  novels,  by  the  last 
of  which  he  gained  considerable  reputation  and 
popularity,  and  even  the  unmerited  appellation 
of  "the  German  Walter  Scott"  Among  his 
novels  are :  Chtido,  Die  Erdberung  ton  Meaneo 
("The  Conquest  of  Mexico"),  Die  MaUeter 
("The  Maltese"),  Die  Wiedertavfer  ("The 
iLnabaptists"),  Arwed  Oyllemtierna,  and  Chrii- 
tihe  vnd  ihr  Sof  ("  Christina  and  her  Court"). 

VELPEE^E,  Heikrich  von,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  German  minnesingers,  and  the  reputed 
originator  of  the  heroic  minstrel  song  in  Ger- 
many, flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  Littie  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  Westphalian  by'  birth,  but  followed  a  coun- 
tess of  Cleves  to  the  court  of  her  husband, 
Louis  of  Thuringia,  transplanting  to  that  coun- 
try the  Rhenish  minstrelsy,  of  which  soon  after 
Eisenach,  with  the  castie  of  Wartburg,  became 
the  renowned  centre.  His  principal  work  is 
the  epic  Eneit,  written  after  a  French  original, 
and  now  extant  only  in  an  altered  style  and 
form.* 

VELLEHJS  PATERCULU8.     See  Patkb- 

OULUS. 

VELLORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  N.  district  of  Arcot  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Palar.  in  lat.  12°  55' 
K,  long.  79°  11'  E.,  79  m.W.  S.W.  from  Madras, 
and  16  m.W.  from  Arcot ;  pop.  in  1857,  61,600. 
It  is  tolerably  clean  and  well  built,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  a  station  on  the  Madras 
and  W.  coast  railroad.  About  a  mile  N.  from 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  fortress.  Inside 
the  fort  there  is  a  very  fine  Hindoo  pagoda, 
built  about  4  centuries  ago.  The  climate  is  in- 
tensely hot,  but  healthy. — Vellore  was  founded 
by  the  rajah,  of  Beejanuggur  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century.  Sev^ee  took  it  from  his 
descendants  in  1677;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britidi  when  diey  obtained  possession 
of  the  Carnatic.  Upon  the  fall  of  Seringapa- 
tam  it  was  selected  as  a  suitable  placQ  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  and  family  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan. Early  in  the  morning  of  July  10,  1806, 
the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny,  and  killed  18  officers 
and  100  men  oNihe  European  garrison. 

VELLUM.    See  Paechmknt. 

VELOCIPEDE  (Lat.  telox,  swift,  and  pet, 
foot),  a  carriage  by  means  of  which  the  rider 
propels  himself  along  the  ground.  It  was  in- 
vented at  Mannheim  in  1817  by  M.  Drais,  and 
as  originally  constructed  consisted  of  a  wooden 
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bar  about  6  feet  long  uid  6  inches  wide  sop- 

Sorted  at  each  end  upon  a  single  wheel,  that 
esigned  for  the  front  being  arranged  bo  as  to 
turn  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  carriage.  The 
rider  sat  astride  of  the  bar  and  propelled  the 
machine  by  the  action  of  his  feet  upon  the 
ground.  The  vehicle  never  came  into  general 
use,  but  has  been  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
toy  for  children.  It  is  now  made  with  two 
wheels  behind,  over  which  is  a  seat,  and  mo- 
tion is  given  by  the  action  of  a  crank  connected 
with  one  or  both  of  the  wheels  and  worked  by 
hand.  The  carriage  is  guided  by  turning  the 
forward  wheel  in  either  direction. 

VELOCITY.    See  Mbohanics,  vol.  xi.  p.  321. 

VELPEATF,  Alfsbd  Abmand  Louis  Maris, 
a  French  surgeon,  bom  at  Br^he,  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  May  18,  1796.  He  was 
brought  up  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  a  Ar- 
tier. Having  taught  himself  almost  without 
assistance,  reading,  writing,  and  some  of  the 
rodiments  of  medicine,  and  acquired  a  qonsid- 
erable  reputation  among  the  peasantry  bj  sev' 
eral  fortunate  cures,  he  was  enabled  by  a  be- 
nevolent neighbor  to  study  in  the  hospital  of 
Tours.  By  strict  economy  and  the  proceeds 
of  certain  prizes,  he  obtained  money  enough  to 
support  himself  in  the  humblest  way  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1823.  In  1880  he 
became  surgeon  to  the  hospital  d«  la  pitie,  in 
1882  a  member  of  the  academy  of  medicine, 
in  183S  professor  of  clinical  surgery,  and  in 
1842  successor  of  Larrey  in  the  institute.  In 
Aug.  1869,  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  His  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Gkarite  hospital  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  claims  to  distinction,  and  8  volnmes 
of  his  Lepona  orales  have  been  published  by 
his.  pupils  MM.  Jeanselme  and  Pavilion.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  numerous  profesdonal 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  Traiti 
da  Vanatomie  ehvrurgieaXe  (2  vols.,  1825); 
Anatomie  det  reguma  (1826-'6 ;  revised  and  re- 
published under  the  title  Anatomie  ehirvrgiedU 
geTterale  et  topographigyt,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1886) ; 
Memoirt  tur  Its  petition*  nieieuMt  dv,  faebu* 
(1880);  £eehere?ie»  »ur  la  eeitatum  montanie 
at*  himorragies  traumatiquet  primiUzie*  et  la 
torsion  de»  artirea  (1830) ;  Nouveaux  element* 
de.medeeine  opiratoire  (1832),  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority;  and  Enibryohgie  ou  ovolo- 
gie  humaine  (1838). 

VELVET  (Lat.  tellv*,  a  fleece),  a  textile  fab- 
ric woven  wholly  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  cotton 
mixed,  having  a  loose  pile  or  short  shag  of 
threads  on  the  surface,  which  give  to  it  a  fine 
soft  nap.  Cotton  stuffs  manu&ctured  in  the 
same  way  are  commonly  called  velveteens. 
(See  Fustian.)  This  manufacture  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  about  tifk  ISth  century, 
and  was  limited  for  a  long  time  to  the  Italian 
cities.  It  thenoe  passed  into  France,  where  it 
was  greatly  improved,  and  in  1686  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  French  refugees.  Be- 
•  side  its  pleasing  softness,  velvet  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  valuable  quality  of  durability, 


derived  firom  the  close  texture  of  the  nnder 
side,  and  also  from  the  thick  nap  of  the  npper, 
which  opposes  great  resistance  to  external  fric- 
tion. It  is  moreover  a  very  warm  material, 
and  a  suitable  fabric  for  rich  ornamental  fig- 
ured work.  Its  peculiar  character  is  deriv^ 
from  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread, 
secured  under  the  shoot,  weft,  or  cross  threads, 
their  ends  standing  upright  and  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  conceal  the  interlacing  of  the 
threads  beneath.  They  are  furnished  in  an 
extra  set  of  threads,  called  pUe  threads,  ar- 
ranged in  the  loom  parallel  to  the  warp 
threads,  and  much  longer  than  these,  which  in 
the  progress  of  the  weaving  are  passed,  after 
every  third  throw  of  the  shuttle,  over  a  thin, 
semi-cylindrical,  straight  brass  wire,  which  is 
laid  across  the  whole  fabric  over  the  waip 
threads.  The  next  working  of  the  treadle 
carries  the  pile  threads  down  over  the  brass, 
when  they  are  covered  and  fastened  by  the 
next  throw  of  the  shuttle.  Another  wire  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  for  the  next  row 
of  loops  across  the  fabric,  and  these  are  pro- 
duced, as  already  observed,  with  every  third 
throw  of  the  shuttle.  Two  wires  only  ari.* 
need,  and  these  are  freed  in  turns  by  the  same 
process  which  converts  the  loops  into  a  pile. 
Each  of  them  has  a  (^oove  along  its  npper 
Burfue,  and  on  this  is  run  a  sharp-edged 
knife,  urns  severing  the  loops  and  leavmg  two 
ends  of  each  one  projecting  above  the  fabric. 
These  are  brushed  up  and  dressed  to  produce 
the  velvety  nap.  If  some  of  the  pile  threads 
are  left  uncut,  the  velvet  is  then  of  the  striped 
kind.  Fine  velvets  contain  40  to  60  rows  of 
loops  in  an  inch  length  of  the  fabric,  and  their 
production  is  therefore  exceedingly  slow  and 
laborious.  The  process  is  moreover  complicat- 
ed by  the  nse  of  two  shuttles,  a  stouter  thread 
being  used  after  the  wire  than  the  two  which 
succeed.  Hence  the  production  of  a  yard  of 
plain  velvet  is  considered  a  good  day's  work. 
— ^Various  modifications  have  recently  been  in- 
trodnced  in  the  manu&cture  of  velvet,  among 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Oratrix,  ^ho  produces 
the  pile  by  the  weft,  the  cut  being  then  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  warp.  The  pile  threads 
are  woven  over  a  series  of  fine  longitudinal 
knives,  over  the  points  of  which  the  portions 
of  the  weft  intended  to  form  the  pile  sude  snc- 
cesdvely  as  the  cloth  is  woven ;  and  the  weft 
is  severed  in  passing  over  the  cnttmg  portion 
of  these  knives,  which  are  fixed.  By  some  of 
the  new  methods  the  velvet  is  out  and  emboss- 
ed at  the  same  time. 

VENANGO,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  the  Alleghany  river,  French  creek  or 
Venango  river,  and  Teonesta,  OH,  Sugar,  and 
Sandy  creeks ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
26,044.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  a  large  part 
of  the  county  being  traversed  by  spurs  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  soil  along  the 
streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  98,189  bushels  of  wheat,  109,042  of  In- 
dian com,  256,146  of  oats,  819,670  lbs.  of  bat- 
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ter,  14,678  of  maplo  so^,  and  16,668  tons  oi 
lu^.  There  were  9  gnek  mills,  '81  saw  mills, 
13  iron  farnaoes,  1  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory, 
6  tanneries,  S  woollen  &ctories,  3  newspaper 
offices,  and  19  oharohes;  and  in  1860  there 
were  ".605  pn^ils  attending  pnblio  schools. 
Iron  ere  and  bituminous  coal  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  there  are  traces  of  silver  mines. 
lomber  and  oil  are  exported  largely.  This 
oonnty  forms  the  centre  of  the  great  oil  basin 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
oil  wtiOs  in  the  valleys.  (See  Pktbolbuu.) 
Oitt>itia,  Franklin. 

VENDAOE,  the  name  given  in  Great  Britain 
to  a  fish  of  the  salmon  £EtmiIy  and  genus  eore- 
genu*  (Ouv.).  This  fish,  C.  WiUughbU  (Jard.), 
or  G.  aHula  (Oav.  and  Yal.),  is  7  to  8  inches 
kHig,  delicate  greenish  brown  above,  shading 
into  silvery  below,  with  the  lower  fins  bluish 
white ;  iris  silvery,  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
month  is  very  small,  and  without  teeth  except 
a  few  minute  ones  on  the  tongue ;  soales  large; 
first  dorsal  higher  than  long ;  lower  jaw  the 
longer;  the  arches  of  ibo  gills  are  furnished 
on  ibo  inner  side  with  numerous  long  processes 
barbed  on  each  side  and  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth;  those  of  the  two  sides 
meet  and  form  a  complete  strainer,  arresting 
the  Rnall  crustaceans  on  which  they  feed  untU 
enongh  have  been  collected  to  be  swallowed, 
>  the  water  at  the  same  time  flowing  freely  over 
the  ^Ils.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  loohs  of 
Loohmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  also  in  the  lakes 
of  Sweden,  and  northern  and  central  Europe. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  hav- 
ing somewhat  the  flavor  of  the  smelt ;  it  will 
not  take  but  or  rise  to  a  fly,  and  is  caught  only 
in  nets ;  it  is  in  best  condition  about  Aug.  1, 
when  it  is  fkt  smd  well  flavored ;  the  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  minute  entomostracan  crnsta- 
oeans,  which  are  pursued  in  shoals.  It  is  very 
prolific,  though  extensively  preyed  upon  by 
the  pike ;  it  dies  very  soon  out  of  water ;  in 
many  places  on  the  continent  it  is  smoked  and 
packed  like  herrings.  It  resembles,  according 
to  Yarrell,  the  gwyniad  of  Wales,  the  schelly 
at  Onmberland,  the  powan  of  Perthshire,  and 
thepoUau  of  Ireland. 

VkNDSE,  or  La  Yssnix,  a  department  in 
the  W.  of  France,  formed  from  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Poitou,  and  bordering  on  the  bay  of 
Biscay;  area,  3,695  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  896,- 
695.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and 
marshy  along  the  coast.  The  marshy  district  is 
known  as  le  Marait ;  the  woody  tract  in  the 
centre  of  the  department  as  le  Socage;  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  country  as  la  Plaine,  a  fertile 
dirtrict  watered  chiefly  by  the  river  Vend6e. 
The  only  navigable  streams  in  the  department 
are  the  Antin,  Vendue,  Lay,  Vic,  S6vre-Nior- 
taise,  and  Sdvre-Nantaise.  The  coasts  are  low, 
and  there  are  but  two  harbors,  Sables  d'Olonne 
and  Saint  Oilles.  The  chief  productions  are 
grain,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  cattle,  coal,  and 
metals.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant 
Capital,  liTapolton- Vendue  (formerly  Bourbon- 
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Vendue). — ^La  Vendue  is  famous  for  a  royalist 
insurrection  after  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
republic,  which  spread  over  Lower  Poitou, 
A^jou,  Lower  Maine,  and  Brittany.  -  The 
movement  was  semi-religious  in  its  character, 
and  originated  with  the  peasantry,  who  in 
1798,  under  the  lead  of  a  wagoner  named  Oa- 
tbelinean,  overpowered  a  small  body  of  the 
republican  troops,  and  were  thus  encouraged 
to  undertake  new  enterprises.  (See  Catbxu- 
iTKAu.)  Gaston,  a  wig  maker,  Stofflet,  a  game- 
keeper, Oharette,  a  naval  oflSoer,  and  especially 
La  Boohejaquelein  became  distinguished  as 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  (see  La.  Roonsj^AqrE- 
lrin)  ;  but  they  were  signally  defeated  in  Dec. 
1798,  and  hundreds  of  them  massacred.  The 
ordinary  forms  of  execution  proving  too  slow, 
Carrier  caused  the  Yendean  prisoners  at  Nantes 
to  be  drowned  in  masses.  In  the  following 
spring,  however,  the  war  broke  out  ^in 
under  La  Boohejaquelein,  Stofflet,  and  &m^ 
rette ;  and  the  Ohouans,  with  whom  the  Yen- 
deans  were  afterward  united,  appeared  at  the 
same  time  on  the  N.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Morbihan  and  C6tes-du-Nord. 
(See  Ohouans.)  The  convention  made  a  peace 
with  them  in  Feb.  1796,  guaranteeing  to  them 
a  general  amnesty,  i^edom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, exemption  from  military  service,  and  in- 
demnification for  their  losses.  The  landing  of 
a  body  of  French  imigrh  at  Qniberoa  in  Jime, 
however,  encouraged  them  to  take  up  arms 
again.  G«n.  Hoche  was  sent  against  them, 
and  succeeded,  after  Stofflet  and  Oharette  had 
been  taken  and  shot  (Feb.  and  March,  1796),  in 
reducing  the  country  to  submission.  The  cruel 
punishments  of  1 798-'4  were  not  repeated.  In- ' 
surreotionary  movements  also  took  place  in 
Yend^e  in  1799  and  1800,  and  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days  (1816),  but  assumed  no  very  formi- 
dable proportions. — See  Or6tineau-Joly,  Hii- 
toire  de  la  Vendee  militaire  (12mo.,  1848). 

YENDOME  (anc.  Vindoeinitm),  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  Loir-et-Oher,  and  fi>r- 
merly  capital  of  the  district  of  Yenddmois. 
which  comprised  the  modem  departments  oi 
Loir-et-Cher  and  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  Loir, 
89  m.  W.  from  Orleans ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,980, 
It  contains  the  ruined  chateau  of  the  dnkes  of 
Yend6me,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  man- 
sion caUed  Bonne  Aventure,  where  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  father  of  HeniylY.  of  France,  main- 
tained a  sort  of  seraglio. 

YENDOME.  I.  OfisAK,  duke  de,  a  French 
prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  by  his  mis- 
tress Gabrielle  d'Estrdes,  born  in  the  castle  of 
Ooucy,  Picardy,  in  June,  1594,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  22,  1665.  He  was  legitimated  when 
scarcely  one  year  old,  and  betrothed  in  1696  to 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Meroceur,  who  re- 
signed to  him  the  government  of  Brittany.  A 
few  years  later  he  received  the  duchy  of  Yen- 
d6me,  and  was  entitled  to  rank  next  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  During  the  minority  of 
his  half  brother  Louis  ZIII.,  he  participated  in 
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the  oonspiraoy  of  Chalais  against  lUdielien 
(1626),  was  inoaroerated  at  Vincennes  and  Am- 
boise,  and  after  4  years'  confinement  released  on 
condition  of  giving  up  his  governorship  and 
living  abroad.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  kept 
under  strict  watch  by  the  cardinal,  who  was 
anxious  to  ruin  him.  In  1641  he  was  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  poison  Richelieu,  escaped 
to  England,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  de- 
&ult.  After  the  demise  of  Richelieu  he  return- 
ed home  and  had  the  sentence  reversed.  He 
was  treated  with  great  favor  by  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria on  her  accession  to  the  regency ;  but  he 
nevertheless  toolc  an  active  part  in  the  Fronde, 
and  was  disgraced.  Having  made  his  peace 
with  the  government  in  1660,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Burgun^  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  navigation.  In  1658  he  took  Bordeaux 
from  the  Frondeurs,  and  in  1666,  in  the  capa- 
city of  grand  admiral  of  France,  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Barcelona.  He  left  two  sons, 
Louis  and  Francis,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Beaufort.  (See  Bbav- 
FORT,  Fkancoib  dk  Vend6mx.)  II.  Ix)ui8,  duke 
de,  known  as  the  duke  de  Merccenr  during  his 
&ther's  life,  bom  in  1612,  died  in  1699.  He 
served  abroad,  returned  to  France  after  Biche- 
Uen's  death,  and  became  in  1649  viceroy  and 
commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Catalonia. 
He  married  in  1662  Laura  Mancini,  a  niece  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Provence,  and  placed  in  1666  at  the  head  of 
the  French  army  in  Lombardy.  On  his  wife's 
death  he  became  a  priest,  was  promoted  to  a 
cardinalship,  and  held  the  office  of  papal  legate 
in  France.  lU.  Lonis  Joseph,  doke  de,  a 
French  general,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Provence  in  1664,  died  at  Tinaroz,  Catalonia, 
June  1 1, 171 2,  He  was  first  known  as  the  duke 
de  Penthidvre,  entered  the  army  in  1672,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Alsace  under  Tureune 
and  in  Flanders  under  Origin,  was  appointed 
nuyor-general  in  1678,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  governor  of  Provence  in  1681.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1688,  assisted  in  the 
ideges  of  Mons  and  Namur,  and  won  great  rep- 
ntation  at  the  battles  of  Steinkerk,  Aug.  8, 
1692,  under  Luxembourg,  and  Marsaglia,  Oct. 
4,  1698,  under  Catinat.  In  1696  he  became 
"  general  of  galleys"  and  chief  commander  of 
the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  and  besieged 
Barcelona,  which  was  defended  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  defeated  ^e  Spanish  army 
which  attempted  to  relieve  the  city,  and  forced 
it  to  surrender,  Aug.  10, 1697.  This  success  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  tbe  peace  of  Ryswick. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  he  was,  after  the  capture  of  Marshal 
Villeroy  in  Cremona,  placed  in  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  stopped  the  prog- 
ress of  Prince  Engene ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by 
his  opponent  at  Luzzara,  Aug.  1702,  and  saved 
himself  from  a  disastrous  defeat  only  by  remark- 
ably akiUbl  generalship  and  personid  intrepidity. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reach  Germany 


through  tbe  Tyrol,  he  returned  to  Piedmoat 
worsted  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  played 
false  to  France,  took  several  of  his  strongholds, 
and  defeated  Prince  Engene  at  Cassano  (1706), 
and  the  imperialists  in  their  winter  qnsrterg  at 
Calcmato  (1706).  After  the  battle  of  Bsmil- 
lies  he  was  calleid  to  Flanders,  to  command  the 
French  army  under  the  grandson  of  the  king, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  hampered  in  his  move- 
ments by  those  who  surrounded  the  young 
£rince,  he  could  not  prevent  the  junction  m 
[arlborough  and  Engene,  failed  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Berwick,  and  was  defeated  at  Onde- 
narde  (1708).  Disgusted  with  the  treatment 
he  received,  and  feeling  that  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  king  and  was  hated  by  Itme. 
de  Maintenon,  he  retired  from  active  service  to 
his  coontiT  seat  of  Anet.  He  did  not  long  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  idleness,  for  Philip  Y.  of 
Spain,  deserted  by  his  grondfEither,  who  wu 
now  scarcely  able  to  defend  himself^  asked  ut 
last  &vor  that  Yendftme  should  be  sent  to  his 
assistance.  The  old  warrior  repaired  at  onoe 
to  Valladolid,  gathered  around  him  crowds  of 
volunteers,  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  nev 
confidence  in  their  fortune,  and  brought  Philip 
back  to  his  capital ;  then  following  up  his  sno- 
cess,  he  defeated  and  captured  at  Brihnegau 
English  corps  under  Stanhope,  and  finally  won 
at  villaviciosa,  Dec  9, 1710,  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  imperialist  general  Stahremberg,  whidi 
firmly  established  Philip  on  his  throne.  He 
was  completing  the  conquest  of  Cataloniii, 
when  he  died  suddenly.  His  death  was  con- 
sidered a  national  calamity ;  and  by  Philip't 
orders  his  remains  were  deposited  in  tbe  royal 
vaults  of  the  Escnrial. 

YENEDEY,  Jakob,  a  German  writer  and 
political  reformer,  bom  in  Cologne,  Hay  U, 
1806.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn  and  Heidd- 
berg,  and  occupied  himself  for  some  years  in 
the  practice  of  law  and  in  trade.  A  work  from 
his  pen  on  juries,  Ueber  das  Getehworenmgt- 
rieht  (Cologne,  1832),  and  his  known  affiliatioB 
with  secret  societies,  led  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties to  determine  to  arrest  him  at  Mannheim  in 
1882 ;  but  he  managed  to  escape  into  France, 
at  first  to  Strasbourg  and  afterward  to  Porii 
He  was  for  a  time  much  harassed  by  the  police; 
but  receiving  the  protection  of  Arago,  Mignet, 
and  other  members  of  the  institute,  he  contin- 
ued in  Paris  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to 
Germanv.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  prepara- 
tory parliament  at  Frankfort,  of  the  commission 
of  seventeen,  and  finally  of  the  German  national 
assembly,  and  in  each  occupied  the  position  of 
a  moderate  partisan  of  democracy.  He  re- 
tained his  seat  in  the  national  assembly  during 
its  last  sittings  at  Stuttgart.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  Berlin  and  afterward  from  Bros- 
lau  on  the  failure  of  the  revolution,  and  after 
residing  for  two  years  at  Bonn  removed  into 
Switzerland,  where  he  now  (1862)  occupies  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  university  of  Zurich- 
He  has  published  many  works,  principally  of  ■ 
historical  character. 
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VENEEB,  a  thin  sheet  of  wood  or  other 
material  nsM  tm  a  sort  of  plating  to  give  a 
kamlsome  exterior  finish  to  articles  of  cabinet 
or  odier  work,  which  are  made  of  a  gronnd- 
work  of  cheaper  and  it  may  be  of  stronger 
msteriaK  The  art  of  veneering  is  not  of 
modem  invention,  bat  according  to  Pliny  was 
introdnced  aboat  his  time,  and  was  nsed  for 
icdneing  the  cost  of  the  enormously  expensive 
tables  of  rare  woods  which  were  mnoh  songht 
after  by  the  wealthy  Bomans.  The  veneers 
wen  formerly  cnt  with  thin  hand  saws  and  pit 
nwB  from  blocks  of  wood ;  and  in  1806  Mr. 
Bnmel  patented  a  method  of  splitting  them  off 
in  large  sheets  by  means  of  a  horizontal  blade 
eomposed  of  severid  pieces  of  steel  placed  ex- 
actly in  a  line  on  their  lower  surfaces,  bnt  with 
tiieir  edges  slightly  ronnded  and  very  keen.  A 
ahort  sawing  motion  was  given  to  the  blade 
iriifle  the  block  of  wood  was  steadily  brought 
by  machinery  nnder  its  action.  One  dice  bemg 
taken  off,  the  block  was  raised  np  exactly  the 
thickness  of  the  veneer,  and  the  operation 
was  renewed  to  separate  another  layer.  For 
atraight-grained  pliant  woods  the  machine  an- 
iwered  very  well,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of 
Mmverting  all  the  wood  into  veneers  without 
vaste,  ^raidh  in  the  methods  now  in  use 
amoottts  to  abont  %  of  the  whole  wood.  Still 
a  more  perfect  i^paratns  was  needed  for  gen- 
eral use.  This  was  at  last  provided  in  the  cir- 
edar  saw,  the  kinds  of  which  nsed  for  this 
paipose,  sometimes  90  feet  in  ^ameter,  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Saw,  vol.  xiv.  p.  876. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  the  block  and  ad- 
justing it  for  each  new  out  is  necessarily  of 
the  nicest  oonstmction,  admitting  of  the  most 
exact  measured  movements  of  the  smallest  ex- 
tent, as  may  well  be  conceived  when  it  is  un- 
derrtood  that  as  many  as  100  veneers  have 
been  obtained  from  wood  only  an  inch  thick, 
aod  that  in  ordinary  operations  each  block  of 
8  inches  width  is  expected  to  fhmish  as  many 
IS  16  sheets  to  the  inch  thickness ;  each  block 
of  a  foot  width,  14  sheets ;  of  9  feet,  12  sheets ; 
of  8  feet  10 ;  of  4  feet,  9 ;  and  of  6  feet,  8. 
The  work  is  done  in  establishments  usually 
connected  with  saw  mills,  and  known  as  ve- 
neer mills. — The  sheets  as  produced,  rough  on 
both  rides,  are  ready  for  the  cabinet  maker. 
As  requu-ed  for  use,  he  shapes  them  for  the 
snrfiuMs  they  are  to  cover,  and  roughens  them 
sHn  more  with  an  iron  toothing  plane,  doing 
the  same  thing  also  to  the  fitM  of  the  work 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  laid,  in  order  that 
the  glae  which  is  to  &sten  them  together  may 
obtain  a  firm  hold.  He  also  shapes  a  wooden 
cover  for  the  veneer  to  come  between  it  and 
the  damps,  which  are  to  bold  the  veneer  fast 
down  until  the  glue  has  hardened.  This  coVbr, 
sailed  a  caul,  is  made  to  fit  the  face  of  the  work 
exactly,  if  this  is  curved  having  a  correspond- 
ing curvature,  &o.  The  damps  are  wooden 
baiB  long  enough  to  extend  entirely  over  the 
vork.  They  are  laid  across  it  in  pairs,  one 
bar  on  each  dde,  and  are  secnred  together  by 


iron  screw  bolts  and  nuts  at  the  ends.  The 
surface  of  the  work  is  warmed,  and  is  brushed 
over  with  thin  gine.  The  veneer  and  oanl  are 
both  well  heated,  and  one  side  of  the  former, 
also  covered  with  glue,  is  laid  down  upon  the 
other  glued  surface;  the  heated  canl  is  lud 
upon  the  back  of  the  veneer,  and  the  damps 
are  screwed  down,  the  pairs  a  few  indies  apart. 
The  glue  is  kept  in  a  fluid  state  by  the  heat, 
and  the  excess  of  it  is  pressed  out  by  the 
damps.  In  cases  where  the  clamps  cannot 
he  conveniently  a^usted,  other  methods  are 
resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  required  pressure, 
as  by  means  of  numerous  braces  extended  from 
the  caul  to  some  fixed  object,  as  the  wall  or 
ceiling  of  the  building.  Another  method  of 
laying'  veneers  is  by  means  of  a  very  wide  and 
thin  hammer  called  the  veneering  hammer,  for 
whidi  a  block  of  wood  8  or  4  inches  square 
is  sometimes  substituted.  The  veneer  being 
properly  placed  is  rubbed  down  by  hand,  sev- 
eral men  working  at  it  if  it  is  of  large  size. 
The  veneering  hammer,  furnished  with  a  pro- 
jecting edge  of  sheet  iron  or  steel,  is  next 
pressed  down  upon  the  veneer,  working  firom 
the  centre  toward  the  edge.  Several  men  are 
occupied  in  this  together,  and  the  surface  of 
the  veneer  is  kept  covered  with  hot  size  to 
keep  the  glue  beneath  fluid,  and  also  to  lessen 
the  friction  of  the  hammers.  If  on  tapping 
the  surface  with  the  hammer  the  sound  indi- 
cates imperfect  contact,  more  hot  size  is  added 
and  the  work  of  the  hammer  is  repeated. 
Sometimes  it  is  neoessary  to  apply  a  hot  iron 
over  spots  where  the  glue  has  set,  and  extend 
this  gradually  toward  the  edge,  so  as  to  form 
a  olumnel  way  along  which  the  excess  may  be 
pressed  out.  The  outer  surface  of  the  veneer 
IS  finally  dressed  by  means  of  planes  and  scra- 
pers, and  polished  with  a  brush  or  polisher,  in 
the  usual  method  of  polishing  ornamental 
woods. — Veneers  of  ivory  and  of  bone  are  nsed 
for  some  purposes ;  and  in  Paris  a  pianoforte 
was  some  time  ago  entirely  eovercni  with  a 
single  sheet  of  ivory  cnt  in  a  spiral  from  an 
elephant's  tusk.  The  manufacturer  advertised 
to  supply  such  sheets  160  inches  long  and  80 
wide.  In  the  United  States  department  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  1861  there  was  a  veneer  of 
this  kind  40  feet  long  and  13  inches  wide.— 
The  inlaying  of  thin  strips  of  wood  or  veneers 
in  wood  of  other  colors  has  been  treated  in  the 
article  Bublwork. — ^A  remarkable  variety  of 
veneering  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  called  "  pressed  work." 
Any  number  of  veneers  are  laid  together,  the 
grain  of  each  one  at  right  anj^es  to  that  of  the 
adjacent  layers,  and  all  being  well  saturated 
with  glue  are  strongly  compressed  until  the 
whole  is  united  firmly  in  one  mass.  For  curved 
work  the  pressure  is  applied  upon  the  mass 
placed  while  hot  in  moulds.  By  this  method 
the  backs  of  chairs  are  made  in  graceful  cnrvea 
and  of  great  strength,  the  crossing  of  the  grain 
preventing  all  danger  of  splittiiw.  Strong 
plain  wood,  as  black  walnut,  may  be  used  for 
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the  inner  layers,  while  the  outer  may  be  of 
rosewood  or  other  highly  ornamental  wood. 
Tlie  tops  of  tables  thns  made  are  not  liable  to 
warp,  and  the  method  has  been  snccessfuUy 
applied  to  the  oonstmction  of  tables  for  sewing 
machines.  Dished  or  spheroidal  pressed  work 
may  be  made  in  any  desired  carves  by  cntting 
the  veneers  into  strips  of  varying  width  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  mould  into  which 
tiiey  are  to  be  pressed. — Ornamental  surface 
in  relief  has  been  given  to  veneers  by  pressing 
them  between  two  moulds  or  dies,  and  filling 
the  concavities  on  the  hollow  side  with  mastio 
or  some  plastic  substance.  Before  pressing 
them,  the  surface  to  be  in  relief  is  smoothed 
and  polished,  and  paper  is  pasted  over  the 
other.  The  dampness  of  the  paste  favors  the 
a4justment  of  the  wood  to  the  irregularities  of 
fhe  die,  from  which  the  veneer  is  not  removed 
until  all  moisture  has  disappeared. 

VENETIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
of  Oisalpine  Gaul,  and  after  the  division  by  Au- 
gustus a  separate  region  of  Italy,  bounded  by 
the  Oamio  Alps,  the  Timavus  (now  Timavo), 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Athesis  (Adige).  It  was 
a  fertile  territory,  the  principal  productions  of 
which  were  wool,  sweet  wine,  and  race  horses. 
The  inhabitants,  the  Veneti  or  Heneti,  were 
reputed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Paphlagonian 
Heneti,  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  by 
Antenor,  a  Trojan  hero,  the  legendary  founder 
of  Patavium  (Padna).  Others  supposed  them 
to  be  kindred' to  the  Celtic  Veneti  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis ;  but  they  not  only  spoke  a  differ- 
ent language  from  that  of  the  Celts,  but  also 
lived  in  continual  hostility  to  the  Gallio  tribes 
in  their  neighborhood.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  inhabited  Illyria.  Modem  critics  are  in- 
cUned  to  regard  them  as  Slavi,  of  the  same 
branch  as  the  Vends  or  Vindes  in  the  neigh- 
boring niyrian  provinces  of  Austria.  They 
early  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
subsequently  became  her  subjects  without  re> 
sistance.  Under  the  early  emperors  they  en- 
joyed great  prosperity,  but  dnnng  the  8d,  4th, 
and  6th  centuries  their  territory  was  frequently 
devastated  by  the  invading  barbarians.  The 
invasion  of  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  drove  many 
of  them  to  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the  Adri- 
atic, where  they  became  the  founders  of  Ven- 
ice.   (For  modern  Venetia,  see  Venice.) 

VENEZI ANO.  I.  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Venice  about  1309,  died  in  Florence  in 
1884.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Gaddi,  and 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Italy,  in  the  chief  cities  of  which  he  painted. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  works  were  his 
frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  the  best, 
according  to  Vasari,  executed  there.  Late  in 
life  he  became  a  physician,  and  died  through 
devotion  to  his  professional  duties  while  the 
plague  was  raging  in  Florence.  II.  Domsnioo, 
an  Italian  paintw,  born  in  Venice  in  1406, 
killed  in  Florence  in  1462.  He  was  instructed 
in  oil  punting  by  Antonello  of  Messina,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  that  branch 


of  the  art  in  ItSaly.  Having  acquired  consider^ 
able  reputation  in  Pemgia  and  elsewhere,  he 
was  invited  in  ooiyunction  with  Andrea  Oasta- 

Sio  to  paint  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
aria  Novella  in  Florence.  The  latter  painter, 
inflamed  with  jealousy  at  fhe  superior  effects 
produced  by  Domenico's  method,  and  by  the 
admiration  which  his  works  excited,  succeeded 
in  acquiring  from  him  his  secret,  and  then  as- 
sassinated nim.  Domenico  was  buried  in  the 
church  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  last 
labors,  but  the  works  executed  by  him  there 
have  long  rince  perished.  HI.  Aoobtino  (Db 
Htrsts  or  Mxrzi),  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in 
Venice  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  died  subsequent  to  1686.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Marc'  Antonio  Baimondi,  whom  he  aid- 
ed m  many  of  his  plates  fW>m  Raphael's  designs, 
and  whose  style  he  followed.  Subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Raphael  he  worked  alone,  prodn- 
dngmany  admirable  portraits,  beside  prmta  af- 
ter Raphael,  Ginlio  Bomano,  and  other  masters. 
His  "  Skeletons,  or  Burying  Place,"  after  a  de- 
sign by  the  sculptor  Bandlnelli,  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  He  also  made  spirited  copies 
on  copper  of  several  of  Albert  DOrer's  wood- 
outs.  He  is  said  by  Strutt  to  have  been  the 
first  engraver  who  practised  stippling. 

VENEZUELA  (It.  diminutive  of  Fen«u»),  a 
republic  of  South  America,  occupying  the  K. 
E.  portion  of  the  continent,  extending  from  lat. 
1°  12'  to  12°  25'  N.  and  from  long.  69°  46'  to 
78°  IT  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean 
sea,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British  Guiana, 
and  Brazil,  8.  by  Brazil,  and  W.  and  8.  W.  by 
New  Granada.  Its  area  is  426,712  sq.  m.  It 
is  divided  into  the  following  21  provinces: 


PraTlMO. 

|Pop.l»I»M. 

OaplUli. 

Piv. 

Illllllllilll 

Aohagnas 

Baroeloiia 

tfiM 
18,000 

Barcelona 

•Matnrin 

Vartnas 

4,000 
14,000 

*PortU(roeaa 

Barqnlitmeto. 

•Tanwny 

Oarabobo 

Bar^nisiniato .... 
Talenela 

•Ooarleo 

4,000 
12,000 

6,000 

14,000 

Ssoo 

^ooo 

4,009 

•Aiagna 

Cmnana 

Ciudad  BoilTarl 
orAoeoetiin.  f 

Maneaybo 

AnuKkm 

Onayana ) 

•Amaionas. ) 

Maracavbo 

Uannma 

Moitda 1 

•Tachlra f 

TrnJlUo. 

^uiUlo  ...  . 

Total 

1     945,408 

According  to  the  latest  enumeration,  the  total 
population  is  1,664,488.  The  principal  towns 
are  Caracas,  the  capital,  on  the  Guaire,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Chico ;  Valencia,  near  the  lake  of  Uie 
same  name;  Barcelona,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caribbean  sea;  Maracaybo,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name ;  Cumana,  near  the  gulf  of  Cariaoo ; ' 
Barquifflmeto,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Portnguesa 

*  Formed  since  1854  by  the  subdlrkloB  of  the  proTtncM 
to  which  they  are  joined  m  the  tabic. 
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river;  Goanaro,  on  the  Gnanare  river;  Ban 
Oarlos,  on  the  San  Oarlos,  a  branoh  of  the  For* 
toxueaa ;  Araure,  on  the  Acarigaa ;  Puerto  Oa- 
b«^o  and  La  Goayra,  both  on  the  coast ;  and 
Asuncion,  on  Margarita  island. — The  coast  line 
of  Venezuela  extends  from  the  New  Granadian 
boundary,  in  long.  73°  17'  W.,  to  the  month  of 
the  Amacura  river,  at  Uie  S.  E.  point  of  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco,  a  distance  of  1,684  m., 
of  wliich  about  160  m.  are  washed  by  the  At- 
lantio  ocean,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Oarib- 
beau  sea  and  the  golf  of  Paria.  The  Atlantio 
eoaat  is  very  low,  and  is  occupied  by  the  delta 
of  tlie  Orinoco,  whose  18  or  14  months  by  the 
deposit  of  their  aUuvinm  form  nnmeroos  isl- 
ands, which  are  soon  covered  with  trees  and 
ihrnbs.  The  peninsula  of  Paria  separates  the 
gulf  of  that  name  from  the  Caribbean  sea. 
This  landlocked  golf  has  bold  and  rocky  shores 
with  several  small  harbors  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  peninsula.  The  gulf  of  Oafiaco  is  a  fine 
roadstead,  protected  by  the  peninsula  of  Araya, 
opposite  which  lies  the  island  of  Margarita, 
40  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad  in  its  widest  part. 
The  rocky  shores  continue,  though  at  a  less 
elevation,  from  Oumana  to  Barcelona,  a  dis- 
tance of  73  m.,  with  several  good  harbors. 
From  Barcelona  to  Oape  Oodera  is  a  low, 
nuurshy  coast,  128  m.  in  length.  Beyond  Gape 
Codera  the  coast  range  approaches  the  shore, 
and  the  mountains  rise  like  a  wall  from  the 
water's  edge.  There  are  several  tolerable  har- 
bors, though  open  to  the  northers,  along  this 
line,  the  most  miportant  of  which  is  that  of 
La  Guayra,  the  port  of  Oaraoas.  From  Puerto 
Cabello  to  Ooro  the  shores  are  a^ain  low  and 
sandy,  but  occasionally  covered  with  mangrove 
trees  or  other  bushes.  The  peninsula  of  Para- 
guana  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long 
spit,  S  m.  wide,  consisting  mainly  of  low  hUls 
of  sand,  without  shrub  or  tree.  The  peninsula 
has  a  central  mountain  summit,  1,820  feet  in 
height,  called  £1  Cerrito  de  Santa  Alia.  There 
•re  several  small  harbors  along  its  shores. 
From  the  peninsula  W.  to  the  lake  of  Mar&- 
oaybo  the  coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  much 
of  it  covered  with  swamps  and  lagoons ;  and 
this  oondition  continues  beyond  the  lake  as  &r 
as  Gojoro,  where  it  rises  again,  and  continues 
its  elevation  to  the  W.  line  of  the  republic. — 
With  the  exception  of  the  table  lands  of  the 
N.  E.  and  that  portion  of  the  coast  lying  along 
the  gnlf  of  Ooro,  Venezuela  is  abundantly  wa- 
tered. The  Orinoco,  its  largest  river,  runs  its 
oonrse  of  1,600  m.  mainly  in  the  republic,  has 
oyer  400  navigable  tributaries,  is  more  than  8 
m.  wide  at  the  distance  of  660  m.  from  its 
month,  drains  260,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
<tf  Paria  by  numerous  mouths,  one  of  them  60 
m.  in  width.  Its  largest  tributaries  are,  on  the 
8.  side,  the  Ventuari,  the  Canra,  and  the  Oaro- 
ni ;  on  the  K.  side,  the  Meta  and  the  Apnre, 
with  its  hundred  affluents.  The  S.  and  S.  E. 
ptniion  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Bio  Ne- 
gro, which  is  united  to  the  Orinoco  by  the 


Oassiqidare  and  the  Esseqoibo.  In  the  N.  a 
great  number  of  small  streams  flow  into  the 
Oaribl)ean  sea  and  Lake  Maracaybo,  a  few  of 
which,  such  as  the  Oatatumbo,  Zulia,  Esca- 
lante,  Motatan,  Guarapiche,  Neveri,  IJnare, 
Tuy,  and  Tocuyo,  are  navigable.  The  principal 
lakes  are  Maracaybo,  containing  8,400  sq.  m., 
Valencia,  Tacarigna,  and  Guanipe. — Venezuela 
has  8  distinct  mountain  systems,  beside  some 
isolated  peaks,  viz. :  the  Andes,  and  their  pro- 
longation in  the  coast  ritnge;  the  Sierra  de 
Bergantin,  in  the  N.  £. ;  and  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  S.  K,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Sierra  de  Parima.  The  Andes  of  Venezuela 
are  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  eastern 
Andes  of  New  Granada.  Just  before  entering 
Venezuela,  near  the  town  of  Pamplona,  th^ 
divide  into  two  branches;  one  runs  N.  and 
terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Goajira,  near 
Ohiohibaco^  taking  where  it  enters  Venezuela 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  de  Perya,  and  further 
N.  that  of  the  Montes  de  Oca ;  the  other,  turn- 
ing N.  £.,  terminates  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Oojedes,  S.  of  Barquisimeto,  though  the  coast 
range,  which  commences  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  tiie  river,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  table 
land,  extending  at  some  points  to  the  Oarib- 
bean  sea,  may  claim  to  be  a  portion  of  it>  The 
N.  branch  of  the  Andes  attains  no  great  height, 
the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Per^a  not 
exceeding  4,200  feet ;  the  N.  £.  branch  is  more 
elevated.  The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  in 
the  province  of  Merida,  is  the  only  summit 
which  rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
Its  two  peaks  being  respectively  16,810  and 
16,842  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Picaoho  de 
Muonchies  and  the  Salado  both  attain  a  height 
of  over  14,000  feet,  and  the  paramot  or  twle 
lands  of  Agrias,.  Zumbador,  Batallon,  Apnre, 
Portachuelo,  Niquitao,  and  Rosas  are  more 
than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The  coast 
range  is  lower,  its  highest  table  land  only 
reaching  the  altitude  of  4,600  feet,  and  its  lof- 
tiestpeaks,  the  Silla  de  Caracas  and  the  Hcaoho 
de  Nuguata,  8,808  and  18,480  feet  respective- 
ly. The  highest  summits  of  the  Sierra  de  Ber- 
gantin, the  mountainous  district  of  the  N.  E., 
are  Tummiquire,  6,863,  the  Oerro  Pionia,  6,860, 
and  the  Arrempqja,  6,820  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  table  lands  of  the  district  are  from  8,000  to 
4,000  feet  high.  The  most  mountainous  por- 
tion of  Venezuela  is  that  lying  S.  and  E.  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  vast,  and  much  of  it  an  unexplored 
territory.  The  Parima  or  Pacaraima  ranga^ 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  sends  its  oflPsets 
westward  in  4  distinct  spurs,  beside  several 
confused  groups  and  isolated  summits.  At  the 
N.  the  Imataca  mountains  extend  N.  W.  from 
the  Esseqnibo  to  the  Orinoco,  nnidng  with  the 
Piaona  range.  Below,  and  trending  more  to 
the  N.  N.  W.,  are  the  Arimagua  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mazaruni  to  the  Curuvini 
river ;  and  parallel  with  them,  but  higher,  are 
the  Memmeh  and  the  Usupamo  mountains,  the 
latter  throwing  out  two  spurs,  theBinooote  and 
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the  Oarapo  moant^ms ;  while  below  the  6th 
parallel  a  confused  mass,  known  as  the  Maigua- 
Ilda,  Maravaco,  and  Unttiran  ranges,  fill  np  the 
whole  region.  The  peaks  of  this  region  are  less 
elevated  than  those  of  the  Andes,  Maravaco, 
the  loftiest,  attaining  an  altitude  of  only  10,600 
feet,  while  no  other  mnch  exceeds  8,000,  and 
the  table  lands  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
high. — The  face  of  the  country  presents  mainly 
but  two  aspects:  the  extensive  table  lands, 
which  according  to  their  elevation  are  named 
Uanot,  paramot,  meias,  and  punot,  dotted  here 
and  therewith  peaks  of  considerable  elevation: 
and  the  low,  flat,  marshy  lands  of  the  coast  and 
river  and  lake  basins,  overflowed  daring  a  part  of 
the  year,  but  some  of  them,  especially  in  the  in- 
terior, abundantly  fertile  during  the  remainder. 
The  Andes  in  the  N.  W.,  like  most  of  that  chun, 
are  granitic,  and  where  they  subside  in  the  N. 
into  the  ooast  range,  metamorphic.  Along  the 
coast  near  Core,  and  westward  to  the  gnlf,  the 
snrface  rocks  are  of  the  carboniferons  era,  and 
coal  of  good  quality,  asphaltum,  and  petroleum 
are  to  be  obtained  in  abundance.  The  basin 
of  the  Orinoco  and  its  principal  affluent,  the 
Apure,  are  entirely  secondary,  and  the  mssat 
are  mainly  underlaid  with  calcareous  rock.  The 
mountains  of  the  S.  E.  exhibit  the  rounded 
forms  of  the  tertiary  strata.  The  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  is  wholly  of  alluvial  and  diluvial  for- 
mation.— ^The  soil  of  Venezuela  is  for  the  most 
part  fertile.  The  mttas  are  too  arid  to  be  pro- 
anotive,  and  some  portions  of  the  coast  are 
-aandy  and  sterile.  The  llanot,  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, present  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  bui 
the  first  fall  of  the  tropical  rains  changes  them 
into  verdant  plains.  Many  of  them  are  for  a 
part  of  the  rainy  season  overflowed,  and  foi^ 
temporary  lakes.  The  portions  too  high  to  be 
thus  submerged  yield  a  rich  pasture  for  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  mountainous 
district  of  tiie  S.  E.  is  well  adapted  to  grain. 
It  is  divided  into  3  climatic  regions.  The  low- 
lands, those  which  do  not  rise  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  are  called  tierrai  eali- 
da*,  or  hot  regions ;  these  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  tie  iiSiabited  x>ortion  of  the  country, 
and  have  a  uniform  temperature,  ranging  from 
80°  to  90°  F.,  the  average  of  the  year  being 
82°.  The  dry  season  is  comparatively  healthy, 
and  epidemic  diseases  are  rare.  The  rainy  sea- 
son is  unhealthy,  especially  to  strangers.  The 
lands  between  2,000  and  7,000  feet  high  are 
called  Utrra*  Umpladat,  or  temperate  regions, 
and  have  a  uniform  temperature  of  70°  to  80° 
F.,  the  annual  average  being  71°.  This  region, 
except  where  inundated,  is  nsnally  healthy. 
The  punoi  or  lofty  table  lands  constitute  the 
ti&rrai  frioi,  or  cold  regions,  and  are  mostly 
nninhabited.  The  average  annual  temperature 
is  49°  F.  The  dry  season  or  summer  com- 
mences when  the  sun  enters  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  rainy  on  his  return  to  the 
northern.  During  the  latter  period  the  winds 
are  south-easterly,  and  the  rain  falls  daily  and 
iritb  tropical  violence  for  months.    There  is  a 


period,  however,  abont  midsanimer,  in  which 

no  rain  falls  for  about  80  days ;  this  is  called 
the  little  summer  of  St.  John.    During  the  dry 
season  the  wind  is  generally  from  the  N.  E. — 
Venezuela  is  rich  in  minerals,  though,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country,  they  have  not  been  so 
largely  brought  into  market  as  in  some  of  the 
other  South  American  states.     At  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  country  it  yielded  great  quantities 
of  gold ;  but  the  surface  dig^gs  after  a  time 
were  exhausted,  and  now  but  little  gold  is  mined. 
The  mines  of  Los  Tcqnes,  Apa,  and  Caraps 
have  been  abandoned  for  200  years.    Silver 
was  also  abundant  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country ;  the  sUver  mine  of  Onanita  was  once 
fiamous,  and  in  the  present  century  there  have 
been  found  rich  silver  ores  in  the  mountuos 
of  Merida  and  at  Carupano,  but  they  have  not 
been  worked  to  any  great  extent.    The  copper 
mines  of  Aroaj  70  m.  S.  W.  A-om  Puerto  Gabello, 
are  very  productive,  and  the  ore  yields  a  large 
percentage  of  pure  metal.     The  tin  mines  of 
Barquisimeto,  once  the  property  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  a  source  of  great  revenue,  hare 
been  abandoned.    Good  iron  and  lead  ores  are 
found.     Coal  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality 
at  several  points  on  and  near  the  coast,  par- 
ticularly in  Coro.    On  the  Barcelona  river,  9 
m.  ftom  the  city  of  Barcelona,  are  mines  of 
cannel  coal,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish.   Salt  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from 
the  salt  mines  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya  and 
the  salines  of  Faraguana  and  the  gulf  of  Mara- 
oaybo.    Sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  the  trona  of 
commerce,  is  yielded  abundantly  by  a  small  la- 
goon at  Lagunillas  in  Merida.     Asphaltum  and 
petroleum  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Maracaybo.     There  are  also  numerous  mineral 
and  thermal  springs,  some  of  them  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°  F.— The  climate  and  soil  are  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  a  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  region  below  the  level  of  8,000  feet 
is  the  country  of  palms,  and  nowhere  on  the 
American  continent  do  they  attain  a  more  co- 
lossal size,  or  yield  more  desirable  products. 
The  Indian  sago  palm  flourishes  on  the  loW' 
lands;  the  ehiquiekiqui  famishes  the  material 
for  cordage  from  its  fibrous  tufts ;  the  yagva 
provides  an  abundant  oil;    the  ehaguarama 
yields  material  for  thatch  and  excellent  latht; 
the  royal  palm  attains  its  vast  size  even  in  the 
temperate  region,  where  are  found  also  the 
wax  palm  and  one  or  two  other  species.    The 
cocoa  palm  is  very  abundant,  and  considerable 
(quantities  of  its  oil  are  exported.    The  varie- 
ties of  the  cactus  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
often  of  great  beauty.    The  sensitive  plant  and 
the  pineapple  also  abound ;   and  among  the 
fi-uit-bearing  trees  are  the  paio  de  taea  or  cow 
tree,  the  tamarind,  and  the  various  species  of 
amma  and  laiuru*.    Of  the  forest  trees,  the 
colossal  lavhinUi,  the  honJiax  eeiba  or  silk- 
cotton  tree,  the  mahogany,  curare,  satinwooo, 
rosewood,  black  and  white  ebony,  the  variooa 
oaoutohouo-yielding  trees,  the  copaiba,  a  spe- 
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des  of  ealamu$  (rattan  palm),  -whioh  yields  the 
dragon's  blood,  the  tree^erns,  and  the  arbor- 
escent grasses  (bamlnua),  are  the  most  remark- 
able iu  the  lowlands.  On  the  higher  lands  the 
einehotUB,  or  trees  yielding  the  Pernvian  bark 
of  commerce,  form  vast  forests  by  themselves. 
The  ranilla,  the  plantain,  the  niopo  (an  acacia, 
whose  brnised  seeds  are  used  for  snuff  by  the 
natives),  and  the  ttryehnot  also  flonriah  here. 
Among  the  ooltivated  plants  of  the  country  are 
the  cacao  and  coffee  trees,  sugar  cane,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  The  last  named  is  perennial,  and 
grows  as  a  tree  thronghout  the  lowlands.  The 
plantain  supplies  the  staple  food  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  different  va- 
rieties of  banana,  the  orange,  melons,  potatoes, 
the  sweet  potato,  the  yucca  (jatropJia  mani?u>t, 
yielding  cassava),  maize,  which  in  the  lowlands 
yields  two  crops  a  year,  and  beans  as  well  as 
many  other  legumes,  are  also  much  cultivat- 
ed. Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and  that  of 
Varinas  is  much  esteemed  in  Europe. — Wild 
animals  abound.  Of  monkeys  especially  Ven- 
ezuela has  a  greater  variety  than  almost  any 
other  eonntry,  one  of  them,  the  titi,  being 
when  full-grown  only  6  inches  in  length.  The 
tapir  and  the  aaquira,  a  small  species  of  wild 
hog,  roam  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Of 
the  camivora,  the  jaguar,  now  growing  scarce, 
the  puma  or  American  lion,  the  ounce,  and 
the  tiger  cat  are  the  principaL  The  oapybara, 
Tenado  (a  species  of  deer),  agouti,  porcupine, 
rabbit,  sloth,  and  ant-eater  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal quadrupeds.  The  birds  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  of  exquisite  plumage.  T^ey 
belong  mainly  to  7  or  8  orders,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  the  tanagei*s,  toucans,  parrots, 
humming  birds,  flamingos,  pelicans,  wild  ducks, 
cranes,  wild  geese,  Ac.  The  lories  of  Vene- 
zuela are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can birds.  The  principal  reptiles  are  the  alli- 
gator, the  crocodile,  the  boa  constrictor,  the 
rattlemake,  the  chameleon,  the  iguana,  and 
numberless  other  species  of  lizards.  The  man- 
atee, or  sea  cow,  the  ehigiire  or  water  hog, 
many  species  of  turtle,  and  the  tonina,  dol- 

fhins  of  great  size,  are  among  the  amphibia. 
Ish  are  abundant.  The  li»a,  a  favorite  fish, 
is  taken  in  large  quantities  near  the  island  of 
Margarita,  and  salted  and  exported.  ITear 
the  same  place  is  a  pearl  fishery  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  insects  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  troublesome,  and  some  of 
them  very  venomous ;  among  them  are  fonnd 
centipedes  of  great  size,  scorpions,  huge  spiders, 
ants,  termites,  locusts,  mosquitoes,  chigoes,  and 
the  cochineaL  Of  the  domestic  animals,  there 
are  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  in  a  wfld 
state,  roaming  over  the  llanot  or  pampai  and 
the  higher  plains  in  the  rainy  season.  Mules 
and  asses  are  extensively  reused  for  market. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  also  reared  to  some 
extent.  Many  of  tne  small  islands  on  the  coast 
which  belong  to  Venezuela  are  the  resort  of  sea 
fowl,  and  contain  rich  deposits  of  guano,  of  a 
quality  little  inferior  to  the  Peruvian. — ^The  in- 


habitants of  Venezuela  are :  1,  whites,  mdnly 
of  Spanish  extraction,  comprising  not  more 
than  i  of  the  population ;  2,  domesticated  In- 
dians, mostly  of  the  Qnichua  and  Guarani  races, 
the  former  in  the  west,  the  latter  in  the  east, 
forming  |  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants; 
both  are  docile  and  industrious,  and  are  the 
mmers,  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  and  mannfao- 
turers  of  the  republic ;  8,  negroes,  not  over  -I-  of 
the  population,  and  all  free,  having  been  eman- 
cipated from  1814  to  1864 ;  and  4,  mixed  raoes, 
of  6  or  6  varieties,  crosses  of  whites,  Indians, 
and  negroes,  who  constitute  nearly  |  of  the 
whole.  There  are  also  40,000  or  60,000  inde- 
pendent Indians,  of  various  tribes  and  speaking 
different  languages,  some  probably  of  the  origi- 
nal Carib  stock  once  dominant  here.  The  Onai- 
acas  are  remarkable  for  their  diminutive*  stat- 
ure ;  the  Otomaqnes,  in  the  plains  of  the  Apnre, 
are  the  most  degraded  of  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  are  addicted  to  eatmg  clay.  The  mixed 
races  are  indolent,  and  generally  nnintelligent. 
The  whites  are  better  educated,  and  retain  the 
power  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands.  Agrieol- 
tnre  is  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  people, 
though  but  little  more  than  f\  of  the  whole  area 
is  under  cultivation.  Improved  processes  of  cul- 
tivation have  not  been  generally  introduced,  yet 
the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  so  fertile 
as  to  give  ample  returns  for  labor.  The  princi- 
pal crops  are  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  maize, 
and  in  the  higher  lands  wheat  and  other  grains, 
indigo,  tobacco,  beans,  peas,  &c.  The  yield  of 
maize  is  said  to  be  240  fold.  The  mannfactnrerf 
of  Venezuela  are  few  and  rude,  consisting  mainly 
of  leather,  straw  hats,  hammocks,  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware.  Most 
of  these  are  produced  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. The  foreign  commerce  is  considerable, 
and  would  be  much  greater  but  for  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  want  of  any  other  means 
of  transportation  into  the  interior  except  the 
backs  of  mules.  Among  exports  coffee  now 
holds  the  first  rank,  the  coffee  of  Maraoaybo 
and  La  Guayra  being  in  good  demand  in  the 
European  and  American  markets.  The  other 
principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  oacao, 
sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  salt,  hides,  live  stock, 
tallow,  horns,  sarsaparilla,  dye  woods,  and  tim- 
ber. The  imports  are  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
flour,  provisions,  hardware,  wines,  and  specie. 
In  1868-'4  the  export  of  coffee  amounted  to 
88,771,742  lbs. ;  cacao,  9,988,177  lbs. ;  cotton, 
1,497,921  lbs. ;  tobacco,  1,144,042  lbs. ;  hides, 
682,676  pieces ;  other  skins  of  animals,  446,048. 
In  1864-'6  the  imports  amounted  to  |6,241,686, 
and  included  cotton  fabrics  to  the  valne  of 
$2,276,846;    woollen  goods,  $268,868;   linen 

foods,  $689,386 ;  silk  goods,  $197,224 ;  liquors, 
863,616;  provisions,  $495,187;  hardware, 
$266,708 ;  specie  and  sundries,  $1,721,814.  In 
1865-'6  the  imports  into  the  republio  were 
$6,401,229,  and  the  exports  $6,408,840.  In 
1864-'6,  468  vessels,  measuring  76,410  tons, 
entered  the  Venezuelan  ports,  and  690  vessels, 
measuring  96,646  tons,  departed.    A  railroad 
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has  been  pnt  nnder  oontraet  from  Pnerto  Oa- 
bello  to  San  Felipe,  a  distance  of  60  m.  Aa 
American  company  with  ezcIoaiTe  privileges  has 
a  niunber  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  Orinoco. 
There  are  also  steamboats  ranning  on  the  lalce 
of  Valencia,  and  a  line  along  the  coast  from 
La  Goayra  to  Maracaybo,  toaching  at  interme- 
diate points. — Caracas  has  a  university,  and 
there  are  18  provincial  colleges,  to  which  the 
government  aUows  an  annual  subsidy  of  about 
$10,000.  A  military  school  has  also  been  re- 
cently established  at  Caracas.  The  religion  of 
the  republic  is  Roman  Catholic,  bat  other  reli- 
gions are  tolerated.  The  clergy  are  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power  in  Venezuela; 
the  government  exercises  the  patronage  of  the 
church,  and  the  papal  sanction,  when  required, 
is  transmitted  through  it.  The  arohiepiscopal 
see  is  at  Caracas,  and  there  are  two  bishoprios, 
one  at  Merida  and  the  other  at  Angostura.  The 
government  is  a  republican  democracy.  Its 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1830,  when  it  be- 
came an  independent  republic.  The  president, 
vice-president,  ministers,  governors  of  prov- 
inces, senators,  representatives,  and  deputies- 
to  the  provincial  assemblies  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  by  the  cantonal  electors.  The 
cantonal  electors  are  themselves  elected  by 
the  parish  assemblies,  composed  of  the  voters 
of  each  parish,  for  a  term  of  2  years.  Foreign- 
ers of  whatever  nation  are  admitted  into  Ven- 
ezuela, and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
e^joy  the  same  privileges  as  native  citizens. 
The  legislative  department  comprises  a  senate 
of  2  members  from  each  province,  and  a  house 
of  deputies  consisting  of  one  member  for  each 
canton  of  26,000  inhabitants.  The  judicial 
power  is  confided  to  the  supreme  court,  3  su- 
perior courts,  and  the  courts  of  first  instance, 
of  which  there  is  one  to  each  canton.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  is  conducted  by  the  council 
of  each  canton.  The  other  provisions  of  the 
constitution  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  revenue 
from  all  sources  in  1862-'8  was  $2,706,066,  the 
expenditures  $8,248,031,  showing  a  deficit  of 
$6,642,976  for  that  year.  The  national  debt 
in  July,  1849,  was  $22,866,620,  and  it  has  since 
been  considerably  augmented.  The  active  force 
of  the  army  is  stated  at  10,000  men.  In  1860 
there  were  19  generals,  28  colonels,  and  over 
60  officers  rankmg  above  the  grade  of  captain. 
There  is  also  an  organization  of  national  militia. 
The  navy  consists  of  2  steamships  and  4  war 
schooners.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years  past  to  attract  emigrants  to 
Venezuela;  tney  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary lodgings  and  assistance  at  the  seaports, 
and  a  fantga  (600  square  fathoms)  of  land  is 
given  to  each  one  who  labors  in  the  country ; 
they  receive  naturalization  papers  on  their  ar- 
rival, and  are  protected  in  the  contracts  they 
make  with  farmers  or  landed  proprietors. — The 
island  of  Margarita  and  the  E.  part  of  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498,  and  the  whole  coast  by  Ojeda  and  Ves- 


pncoi  in  1499.  On  entering  Lake  Maracavbo, 
they  found  an  Indian  village  oonstructed  on 
piles  over  the  water  (a  conmion  occurrence  in 
those  portions  of  the  country  liable  to  inunda- 
tion), and  thence  called  it  Venezuela  (Little 
Venice),  from  its  fancied  resemblance  in  situa- 
tion to  Venice.  This  name,  ori^ally  applied 
only  to  the  region  near  the  lake,  was  eventu- 
ally extended  to  the  whole  country.  The  Span- 
ish conquerors  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
Tierra  Firme,  and  included  under  this  name 
New  Granada  and  Ecuador  also ;  at  the  present 
day  only  the  £.  coast  of  Venezuela  is  known  u 
Ilerra  Firme.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
in  1620,  at  Cumana.  Ooro  was  founded  in 
1627.  About  1640  indications  of  gold  were 
discovered  at  several  points  along  the  coast 
range,  and  in  1546  Tocuyo  was  founded,  Bar- 
quisimeto  in  1662,  Valencia  in  1666,  and  Cara- 
cas in  1667.  The  demand  for  cacao,  which 
was  largely  produced  in  the  Dutch  settlement 
at  Cura^oa,  led  to  the  formation  in  1778  of  the 
Guipuscoa  company  in  Spain,  which  sent  oat 
emigrants  to  cultivate  cacao  and  indigo.  This 
company  was  dissolved  in  1778.  When  Napo- 
leon made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain, 
Venezuela  was  in  1810  the  first  of  the  Spaaiah 
colonies  to  declare  for  the  ancient  dynasty ;  hot 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  regency,  it  pro- 
claimed its  independence  in  1811.  In  1812,  by 
the  treaty  of  Victoria,  it  returned  to  the  sway 
of  Spun ;  but  in  1813  it  again  revolted  under 
Gen.  Bolivar,  and  after  a  protracted  conflict^ 
with  varying  snccess,  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, embracing  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador,  was  declared  independent  in  1819. 
The  contest  with  Spun  did  not  entirely  cease  till 
1828,  though  the  Spanish  force  had  been  for 
some  time  confined  to  a  small  territory.  In 
1821  a  congress  was  called,  and  a  constitution 
adopted  for  the  new  republic.  In  1881  the  8 
states  separated  amicably,  and  a  new  constito- 
tion  was  adopted  by  Venezuela.  Fornesily 
20  years  the  presidency  was  held  successively 
by  Gens.  Paez  and  Soublette  and  Dr.  Vargas. 
In  1848  Gen.  Job6  Tadeo  Monagas,  who  had 
been  elected  president,  assumed  dictatorial 
powers,  and  ruled  the  country  for  11  yea* 
He  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution  in  18611, 
but  the  country  still  remains  in  a  very  niuet- 
tied  condition.    (See  Fakz.) 

VENICE,  a  government  of  Austrian  Italy, 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Venetia, 
bounded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  by  ti»e  Tyrd 
and  Carinthia,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Goritz  and 
Gra^soa  and  the  Adriatic,  6.  by  the  Po,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Ferrara,  and  V.  by  Lombardy ; 
area,  9,216  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  2,166,477.  « 
is  divided  into  the  8  delegations  or  provinces 
of  Belluno,  Padua,  Poleshia,  Treviso,  Udine, 
Venice,  Verona,  and  Vioenza.  It  has  a  woo"' 
tainons  surface  in  the  N.,  broken  by  ramifioa- 
tions  of  the  Alps.  Elsewhere  there  are  Iarg« 
fertile  plains,  and  in  the  S.  E.  lagoons  ana 
marshes.  The  Po,  Adige,  Bacchiglione,  Bren- 
ta,  Piave,  Livenza,  and  Tagliamento  are  toe 
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nriiunpal  riven.  Lake  Garcia  and  the  IGncio 
form  part  of  the  W.  boundary. — The  delega- 
tioii  of  VsncB  is  boanded  K  and  N.  £.  by 
Treviso  and  Udine,  £.  and  S.  E.  by  the  gnlf  of 
Venice,  8.  by  Ferrara,  and  W.  by  Polesina  and 
Padua;  area,  1,060  sq.  m.;  pop.  298,426.  It 
eonsists  almost  entirely  of  lagoons  and  marshes, 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  many  fertile  islauda. 
It  ia  trayersed  by  the  river  Piave.  The  chief 
prodactions  are  grain,  wise,  silk,  and  salt. 

VENICE  rit  Venetia;  anc.  Vmetia),  a  sea- 
port eity  in  Anstrian  Italy,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.  W.  end 
of  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  45°  26'  24"  N.,  long.  12° 
»  15"  E.,  186  m.  E.  from  MUan;  pop.  in  1857, 
118,172.  Abont  4  m.  from  the  coast  is  a  long 
and  narrow  belt  of  land,  through  a  number  of 
openings  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
make  their  way  between  the  mainland  and  the 
belt,  and  form  a  lagoon  from  26  to  SO  m.  long, 
and  about  6  m.  broad.  Into  72  little  iaUndJs 
in  this  lagoon  piles  have  been  driven,  and  upon 
them  Venice  has  been  bnilt,  so  that  from  any 
point  of  view  the  city  seems  to  be  floating  on 
the  water.  Six  channels  at  present  exist  be- 
tween the  gulf  of  Venice  and  the  lagoon,  the 
northernmost  of  which  is  the  Porto  di  Tre 
Porti,  navigable  only  for  very  small  vessels; 
next  to  this  Is  the  Porto  di  San  Erasmo,  and 
8.  of  this  the  Porto  di  San  UTicolo  del  Lido,  now 
dioked  up,  but  formerly  the  most  important 
duinnel.  The  deepest  opening  is  at  present 
the  Porto  di  Halamocoo.  The  remaining  two 
are  the  Porto  di  Chioggia  and  the  Porto  di 
firondolo.  These  channels  are  commanded  by 
forts  on  both  banks,  whose  batteries  cross  their 
fire  with  each  other ;  and  the  northern  .portion 
of  the  lagoon  is  broken  up  into  impassable 
marshes.  The  dty  is  a  little  more  than  2  m. 
long,  1^  m.  broad,  and  abont  6  m.  in  circuit. 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Otnalazzo  or  grand  canal,  which  runs  through 
it  in  the  form  of  an  S  reversed;  and  it  is  also 
traversed  by  146  smaller  canals,  which  pene- 
trate the  city  in  all  directions.  These  canals 
ire  crossed  by  860  bridges ;  bat  over  the  grand 
canal  there  ia  only  one,  the  Bialto.  This,  the 
most  magnificent  in  Venice,  consists  of  a  amgle 
arch  90  feet  in  span  and  24  feet  in  height,  and 
was  built  in  1690  of  marble,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  1500,000.  It  was  originally  constructed 
of  wood,  bat  was  repeatedly  burned  down. 
Two  ranges  of  shops  divide  its  npper  surface 
into  8  narrow  parallel  streets.  .Mother  cele- 
brated bridge,  tYieponte  de^*o»piri  (the  bridge 
of  sighs),  which  connects  the  dncal  palace  with 
the  state  jprison,  was  built  in  the  16tb  century 
by  Antonio  da  Ponte.  The  grand  canal  varies 
in  breadth  fi-om  100  to  180  feet,  and  on  both 
sides  is  lined  by  magnificent  buildings,  many  of 
them  immediately  on  the  water's  edge,  so  that 
people  step  from  them  into  the  gondolas.  The 
private  houses,  bnilt  chiefly  of  brick,  are  gen- 
erally 8  or  4  stories  in  height,  rarely  fronted 
with  arcades,  but  usually  having  balconies.  The 
rooms  are  often  exceedingly  BmaU.    The  larger 


mandons  are  commonly  of  a  square  form,  with 
an  open  court  in  the  interior.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  a  land  and  a  water  entrance.  The 
land  door  communicates  with  a  ealU  at  lane ; 
for  although  the  communication  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  is  by  water,  Venice 
possesses  a  large  number  of  alleys  about  4  feet 
wide  paved  with  smooth  flags  or  marble  slabs. 
The  only  two  streets  worthy  of  the  name  are 
the  Meroeria,  which  is  from  12  to  20  feet 
broad,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  Piazzetta 
leading  from  it  to  the  canal.  The  Piazza  is  676 
feet  in  length  and  from  186  to  269  in  breadth, 
Borronnded  on  all  sides  by  elegant  buildings, 
and  bordered  by  arcades  with  handsome  shops 
and  caf68.  It  is  the  centre  of  gayety  in  the 
city,  and  the  great  resort  of  loungers  and  for- 
eigners. These  are  the  only  open  spaces  in  Ven- 
ice, with  the  exception  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  some  of  the  churches  and  at  each  end  of  the 
Bialto.  Transportation  is  supplied  by  IxMtta 
called  gondolas,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
more  than  4,000.  _  By  an  edict  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, which  still  remains  in  force,  they  are  in- 
variably black  all  over. — The  public  buildings 
are  nnmerous  and  splendid.  Of  the  churches, 
the  most  important  ia  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Mark,  which  was  the  ducal  chapel  until  1817, 
when  the  patriarchal  seat  waa  removed  to  it 
from  San  Pietro.  The  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  were  laid  in  977,  but  it  was  not  con- 
secrated until  Oct.  1111.  It  is  built  chiefly  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a 
Greek  cross  with  the  addition  of  porches. 
When  it  was  building  every  vessel  returning 
from  the  East  to  Venice  was  obliged  to  bring 
pillars  and  marbles  for  the  edifice,  the  princi- 
pal fh>nt  of  which,  170  feet  wide,  has  600  col- 
nms  of  varions  shapes  and  colors.  Over  the 
central  portal  of  the  vestibule  stand  the  cele- 
brated bronze  horses,  brought  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Oonstantinople  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  crusaders ;  they  were  carried  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  restored  in  1816.  The 
edifice  is  surmounted  by  6  domes,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  90  and  the  others  80  feet  in  height. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  rich,  the  walls  and 
columns  being  of  precious  marbles,  and  the 
floor  of  tessellated  mosaic  work.  Near  the  an- 
gle of  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  is  the  eampaTtiU, 
or  bell  tower  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
mass  of  brick,  above  40  feet  square  at  the  base 
with  a  pyramidal  pinnacle,  on  the  top  of  which 
was.  a  colossal  figure  of  an  angel  with  ont- 
spread  wings  at  the  height  of  828  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  church  of  the  Frari,  or  Santa 
Maria  Gloriosa  di  Frari,  was  built  or  designed 
by  Nicola  Pisano  about  1260,  and  is  celebrated 
tor  its  numerous  and  magnificent  mausoleuma; 
among  them  are  that  of  Titian,  that  of  Cano- 
va,  containing  only  his  heart,  and  that  of  the 
doge  Franceseo  Fosoari,  immortalized  by  By- 
ron. The  church  is  also  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Titian,  Palma,  Bellini,  and  Salviati. 
The  Westminster  abbey  of  Venice  is  the  chorcb 
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of  San  Gioranni  e  Paolo,  in  which  are  bnried 
a  large  nnmber  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  the 
republic.  Among  the  paintings  with  which  it 
is  adorned  is  the  celebrated  "  Peter  Martyr"  of 
Titian.  Of  the  other  churches,  the  most  noted 
are  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  a  Gothic  edifice,  built 
about  1360 ;  San  Pietro  di  Oastello,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Venice  from  the  earliest  times  until  1817; 
Ban  Zaccaria,  built  in  the  renaissance  style 
about  1460,  but  not  finished  until  about  a  cen- 
tarj  later;  Santa  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  built  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  16th  century ;  San  Fran- 
cesco della  Yigna,  a  magnificent  building,  be- 
gun in  1564,  but  still  unfinished ;  II  Santissimo 
Redentore,  situated  on  the  island  of  Giudecca, 
begun  by  Palladio  in  1678,  and  considered  by 
architects  to  be  the  finest  of  his  structures; 
Banta  Maria  della  Salute,  decorated  with  many 
works  of  art  by  Titian,  Salviati,  Tintoretto,  and 
others ;  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  built  by 
Rossi  in  1728,  contcdning  the  ashes  of  Manini, 
the  last  doge  of  Venice,  with  the  simple  in- 
scription: ^Stemitati  stue  Manini  eineres.  One 
of  the  most  imposing  public  buildings  is  the 
dnoal  palace,  which  was  first  built  in  820,  and 
has  since  that  time  been  once  demolished  by  a 
mob,  and  twice  totally  and  8  times  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  in 
many  of  the  repairs  and  alterations  the  later 
Italian  style  is  introduced.  Among  the  more 
modem  additions  is  the  beautiful  entrance  call- 
ed porta  della  carta,  opening  from  the  Piazzet- 
ta into  the  great  court.  Opposite  to  this  en- 
trance is  the  celebrated  giants'  staircase,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  colossal  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  by  Sansovino  standing  at 
the  head  of  it;  upon  this  landing  the  newly 
elected  doge  received  the  heretta  of  his  oflSoe. 
The  palace  contains  many  magnificent  rooms, 
one  of  which,  the  mla  dA  maggior  contiglio,  is 
176i  feet  long,  84j  broad,  and  61^  high;  it  is 
enriched  with  splendid  paintings,  some  of  which 
are  lanoxxg  the  earliest  large  specimens  of  oil 
paintings  upon  canvas.  Other  apartments  are 
the  tola  dellt  quatrt  parte,  so  called  from  the 
4  doors  designed  by  Palladio ;  the  tola  del  eol- 
leffio,  in  which  the  doge  and  his  council  re- 
ceived foreign  embassies ;  and  the  tala  del  eon- 
tiglio  dei  dieei,  in  which  the  tribunal  of  that 
name  held  its  sittings.  In  the  two  lower  sto- 
ries are  the  poezi,  the  cells  described  by  Hob- 
house  in  the  notes  to  the  4th  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold ;"  and  the  celebrated  «otto  piombi  ("  un- 
der the  leads")  are  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
aud  necessarily  intensely  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  Silvio  Pellico  was  one  of  the 
last  prisoners  confined  in  these  prisons,  which 
have  now  been  fitted  up  as  dwelling  apart- 
ments or  converted  into  lumber  rooms.  Oppo- 
site the  ducal  palace,  and  connected  with  it  by 
the  bridge  of  sighs,  are  the  eareeri  or  public 
prisons,  built  in  1689  by  Antonio  da  Ponte, 
and  capable  of  containing  about  600  persons. 
The  Palazzo  Beale,  standing  upon  60  arohes, 


and  forming  nearly  the  whole  N.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  is  the  old  Procnratie  Vecohie,  convert- 
ed into  a  palace  by  Engine  Beauhamais,  and 
continued  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza. 
The  Palazzo  Grimani,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
more  modern  palaces,  is  now  used  as  a  post 
ofiice.  The  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi,  bnilt 
in  1488,'was  reckoned  in  the  16th  century  th« 
finest  palace  in  Venice.  The  Palazzo  Manfrini 
is  a  modem  building,  and  contains  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  paintings  in  Venice.  The 
past  greatness  of  the  republic  is  most  conspico- 
ously  shown  in  the  arsenal,  which  is  a  large 
building  situated  on  an  island  near  the  £.  end 
of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
nearly  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  contains  4  basini 
or  wet  docks,  as  well  as  several  dry  docki 
and  slips.  Near  the  principal  entrance  are 
the  4  marble  lions  brought  from  Greece  in 
1686,  one  of  which,  of  very  ancient  workman- 
ship, stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  I^»oa 
The  arsenal  at  one  time  employed  16,000  work- 
men, but  in  the  18th  century  their  number 
was  reduced  to  8,000,  and  subsequently  a  still 
smaller  force  was  employed.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  revolutionists  destroyed 
many  of  the  curious  articles  in  the  model  room 
of  the  arsenal,  and  among  other  things  the 
Bucentoro,  the  vessel  in  which  the  doge  annn- 
ally  espoused  the  sea.  The  ceremony,  which 
was  intended  to  assert  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
public over  the  Adriatic,  was  celebrated  each 
year  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  maybe 
traced  back  to  the  year  1246.  The  doge,  in 
presence  of  the  nobles  and  people,  dropped  a 
nuptial  ring  into  the  deep  on  the  Lido  port,  re- 
peating at  the  same  time  the  formula:  De- 
monsamv*  te,  mare,  in  tignum  teri  perpetviqw 
aominii.  On  the  right  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
Mark  is  the  Torre  dell'  Orologio,  a  lofty  tower 
built  by  Pietro  Lombardi  in  1494,  containing  i 
curious  clock,  above  the  dial  of  whidi  are  two 
lar^e  bronze  figures  called  by  the  people  Moon, 
which  strike  the  hours  upon  a  bell.  The  Do- 
gana  or  custom  house  is  a  large  structure  bnilt 
early  in  the  16th  century.  The  Biblioteoa 
Antioa,  in  which  the  library  of  St.  Mark  wu 
kept  until  1812,  now  forms  part  of  the  Palazzo 
Reale.  The  library,  which  was  founded  by  i 
legacy  left  by  Petrarch,  now  consists  of  about 
60,000  volumes,  and  is  kept  in  the  tala  dd 
maggior  eontiglio  in  the  ducal  palace.  Ad- 
joining the  Biblioteca  is  the  Zecoa  or  mint,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Italian  rastio  work  by  Sanso- 
vino. At  the  southern  end  of  the  Piazzetta  are 
the  two  celebrated  granite  columns,  one  of 
which  was  surmounted  by  St.  Theodore  stand- 
ing on  a  crocodile,  carrying  a  dtield  on  hii 
right  arm  and  wielding  a  sword  in  his  left 
hand ;  on  the  other  was  the  winged  lion  of  St 
Mark,  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  republic.  Be- 
side these  buildings,  Venice  has  an  academy  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  paintings  in  Italy ;  a  lyoeum,  with  a  library, 
a  museum  of  the  national  sciences,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden ;  three  gymnasia,  a  seminary,  an 
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Athensum,  an  Armenian  monaatery  called  San 
Lazaro,  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  ?  theatres.  Of  these  last,  the  princi- 
pal ia  the  Fenice,  bnilt  originally  in  1791,  rebuilt 
m  1836,  and  now  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  and 
capable  of  containing  3,000  spectators. — The 
mannfaotnrea  of  Venice  consist  of  woollens, 
aergea,  canvas  and  ropes,  velvet,  silk  stockings, 
lacM,  gloves,  varions  articles  of  bijouterie,  and 
•spacially  glass  ware,  in  which  about  4,600 
persons  are  said  to  be  still  employed.  In  the 
manafactnre  of  glass,  which  was  carried  on  npoa 
tbe  ialand  of  Kurano,  Venice  was  the  teacher 
of  Enrope,  and  her  wares  maintained  their  rep- 
ntation  aa  tite  most  perfect  and  elegant  in  nse 
tlurongh  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  close  of 
ttie  last  century.  The  exports  consist  of  grain, 
raw  and  wrought  silk,  paper,  fruit,  cheese,  oil, 
and  wine ;  the  imports  of  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  oUve  oil,  cottons,  dye  staffs,  and 
Tarioaa  aorta  of  colonial  produce.  The  trade 
18  jHindpaDy  carried  on  in  vessels  of  very  small 
tonnage,  and  is  in  a  languishing  condition. 
Dam  gives  the  following  picture  of  her  past 
maritime  greatness :  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods 
exported  firom  Venice  by  sea,  exclusive  of  those 
exported  to  the  states  adjoining  her  provinces 
in  Lombardy,  was  estimated  by  contemporary 
writers  at  10,000,000  ducats;  the  profits  of  the 
oat  and  home  voyage,  including  freight,  being 
estimated  at  4,000,000  ducats.  At  that  period 
the  Venetian  shipping  consisted  of  8,000  vessels 
of  100  to  200  tons  burden,  carrying  17,000 
■ailors ;  800  ships  with  8,000  sailors ;  and  4S 
galleys  of  various  size  kept  afloat  by  the  re- 
pnblic  for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  having 
11,000  men  on  board.  In  the  dockyards  16,000 
laborers  were  usually  employed.  The  trade  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
principally  with  ready  money,  for  600,000  du- 
cats are  aaid  to  have  been  annually  exported  to 
thoeecoantriea;  100,000  were  sent  to  England." 
In  1869  the  number  of  vessels  entered  was  4,498, 
tonnage  474,410,  and  the  number  cleared  waa 
4,517,  tonnage  469,612 ;  in  1859  the  entrances 
were  4,561  vessels  of  687,286  tons,  and  the 
dearanees  4,466  vessels  of  619,341  tons.  About 
i  of  these  were  engaged  in  tlie  coasting  trade. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  several  years  both 
by  land  and  sea  were  as  follows : 


T«n. 

{.potto. 

Eiporti. 

IffW 

«il,OTl,800 

SS,»98,800 
1«,8T4,400 

tl0,6tt,400 

law 

9,849,400 

lass 

9,437,000 

MO* 

8,917,400 

lite  imports  were  chiefly  from  the  following 
oonntries  in  the  order  of  their  values :  Great 
Britain,  Tnrk^,  Rossia,  Belgium,  Greece,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Holland,  the  Ionian  islands,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  the  Sardinian  states,  and 
IVance  and  Algeria.  The  exports  are  princi- 
pally to  Great  Britain,  the  Papal  States,  Greece, 
Tnrkey,  the  Ionian  blands,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
France,  Algeria,  and  Brazil. — Venice  was  early 
^atingniahed  for  its  printing,  and  the  editions 


issaed  by  the  Aldus  family  were  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  Here  was  issued  the  first  ' 
book  published  in  Italy ;  here  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  17th  century  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  the  world,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  coin  called  gatutta,  for  which  it  was 
sold.  Here  also  appeared  the  first  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  here  was  established  the  first  bank 
of  deposit  and  discount.  Only  two  or  three 
of  the  old  patrician  families  still  exist. — ^When 
Attila  invaded  Italy  in  462,  the  islands  of  the 
lagoon  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  became 
the  reAige  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  Vioenza, 
Verona,  Treviso,  and  other  cities  of  Venetia. 
The  disasters  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  western  empire  added  constantly  to  the 
number,  until  at  last  a  large  population,  ibr- 
gotten  by  the  Romans  and  their  successors,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  barbarians,  was  estab- 
lished, and  supported  itself  by  fishing,  by  a 
few  manufactures,  and  by  the  commerce  of  the 
rivers.  Each  of  the  islands  constituted  a  re- 
public by  itself,  governed  by  a  tribune ;  but  the 
constant  jealonsies  arising  among  them  caused 
a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Heraclea  in 
697,  at  which  a  chief  of  maritime  Venetia  was 
elected.  To  him  was  given  the  title  of  doge 
(Lat.  dux),  a  name  of  the  governors  of  the  Ital- 
ian provinces  sent  out  by  uie  Byzantine  empire, 
of  which  the  Venetians  considered  themselves 
a  part.  In  809,  in  a  war  against  Pepin,  son  of 
Charlemagne,  they  made  choice  of  the  island 
of  the  Rialto  (rivo  alto,  the  deep  stream),  upon 
which  they  built  the  city  of  Venice.  Twenty 
years  later  they  brought  from  Alexandria  the 
bones  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  whom  they 
selected  as  patron  of  their  state.  His  lion  was 
represented  in  their  arms,  and  his  name  waa 
the  title  given  to  their  country  or  government. 
In  907  the  small  Greek  cities  of  Istria  and  Dal- 
matia,  nnable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Slavic  pirates,  formed  an  alliance  with  Venice, 
received  judges  from  the  doge,  and  fought  under 
the  banners  of  the  republic.  The  pirates  of 
Narenta  and  Croatia/  were  subdued,  and  the 
doge  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  duke  of 
Venice  and  Dalmatia.  Subsequently  the  re- 
public was  engaged  in  wars,  generally  success- 
ful, with  the  Norman  prince  of  Apulia,  Robert 
Guisoard,  and  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
it  received  from  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexis 
Oomnenns,  many  new  and  valuable  privil^es. 
In  the  mean  while  its  commerce  was  steadily 
extending  itself  with  its  power.  In  1099  the 
Venetians  claim  to  have  sent  a  fleet  of  200  ves- 
sels to  aid  the  first  crusade,  and  they  were  in- 
volved in  many  eontests  in  the  East.  They  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Acre,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Aficalon ;  and  as  long  as  Palestine  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians  they  held  important 
privileges  in  many  of  the  cities.  About  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  a  war  bfoke  oat 
between  Venice  and  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel 
Oomnenus,  in  which  the  republic  equipped  a 
lar^e  fleet,  and  with  it  took  Lesbos,  Samos,  and 
Chios,  and  attacked  Eubosa ;  bat  being  tricked 
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into  empty  negotiations,  a  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  armament,  which  lost  them  the  fruit  of 
their  efforts.  Previously  Venice  had  of  its  own 
accord  joined  the  league  of  Lombardy  against 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  but,  being  acknowledged 
to  be  foreign  to  the  western  empire,  withdrew  its 
adherence  some  time  afterward,  and  in  1177  was 
chosen  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  as  a  place 
for  holding  a  congress.  On  this  occasion  the 
former,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  doge  Ziani,  is 
said  to  have  presented  him  with  a  ring,  saying: 
"  Take  this  as  a  pledge  of  authority  over  the 
sea,  and  marry  her  every  year,  you  and  your 
successors  for  ever,  in  order  that  all  may  kaow 
she  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  and  that  I  have 
placed  her  under  your  dominion  as  a  wife  nnder 
the  dominion  of  her  husband ;"  and  from  this 
time  the  annual  custom  of  wedding  the  Adri- 
atic was  observed.  In  1198  Fulk  de  Neailly 
preached  a  crusade  in  France,  and  the  crusaders 
borrowed  vessels  of  the  republic.  Finding 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  freight,  they  of- 
fered instead  their  military  services ;  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  almost  blind  old  doge,  En- 
rico Dondolo,  they  recaptured  the  revolted  city 
of  Zara,  and  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Oonstantinople,  which  ended  m  the  storming 
of  that  city  in  April,  1204.  For  their  share  the 
Venetians  received  one  half  of  the  spoil  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  nearly  one  half  of  the  empire, 
although  their  real  conquests  were  limited  to 
the  Morea,  and  Oandia  and  some  other  islands. 
The  doge  assnmed  the  title  of  despot  of  Roma- 
nia, which  continued  to  be  used  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  14th  century.  Governors  were  sent 
to  these  possessions  nnder  the  names  of  haiH 
eonriglieri  and  eamerlengM,  and  many  of  the 
patrician  families  were  invested  with  the  rule 
of  some  of  the  islands  on  condition  of  doing 
homage  to  the  republic.  Under  the  doge  Pietro 
Ziani  (1205-'29)  the  first  war  between  Venice 
and  Genoa  broke  out,  which  was  ended  in 
1238  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  Oc- 
onpied  with  their  eastern  possessions,  Venice 
piud  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  but 
through  the  influence  of  Gregory  IX.  formed  in 
1289  an  alliance  with  the  remaining  cities  of  the 
Lombard  league  against  the  emperor  Frederic 
11.  In  1268  war  again  broke  out  between  the 
republic  and  Genoa,  which  lasted  with  inter- 
ruptions until  1299.  In  1296  Lamba  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  with  78  galleys,  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible defeat  upon  the  Venetian  sqaadron  of  97 
galleys  off  Ourzola  under  Andrea  Dandolo,  burn- 
ing 66  vessels  and  capturing  18  with  7,000  pris- 
oners. In  June,  1886,  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  Venice  and  Florence,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Martino  della  Scala.  The 
repnblic  conquered  Treviso,  Castel  Franco,  and 
Ceneda,  her  first  possessions  on  the  mainland ; 
bnt  in  Dec.  1888,  in  accordance  with  her  usual 
selfish  policy,  she  made  peace  without  having 
secured  to  Morence  Lucca,  the  real  object  of  the 
war.  In  1 846,  in  consequence  of  quarrels  in  the 
East,  a  third  war  sprang  np  with  the  rival  re- 
public of  Genoa,  in  which  Venice  formed  an 


alliance  with  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  and  the 
Greek  emperor.  On  Feb.  IS,  1862,  Paganlno 
Doria  with  64  galleys  attacked  the  allied  squad- 
ron of  78  vessels  nnder  command  of  Kicola  Pi- 
sani.  During  the  engagement,  which  took  place 
in  sight  of  Constantinople,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  the  losses  on  both  sides  were  tremendous. 
The  Venetians  were  finally  worsted ;  but  on 
Aug.  29,  1368,  the  defeat  was  amply  revenged 
in  a  battle  off  the  coast  of  Loiera  in  Sardinia,  in 
which  the  naval  power  of  Genoa  was  so  thor- 
onghly  broken  that  she  was  obliged  to  seek  the 
OTOteotion  of  Giovanni  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan. 
With  his  assistance  the  Genoese  navy  was  reor- 
ganized, and  Paganino  Doria  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Sapi- 
enza  in  the  Morea,  Nov.  8,  1864.  In  1366  the 
exhausted  republic  made  piieace.  Disorder  and 
calamity  had  done  their  work;  the  nobles  were 
violent,  the  people  were  discontented,  and  the 
laws  were  unobserved,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  was  aggravated  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Marino  Falieri.  (See  Faliebi.)  In  1377  be- 
gan the  4th  and  most  desperate  war  with 
Genoa.  Venice  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 
but  in  May,  1878,  her  fleet  defeated  the  Gen- 
oese off  Antium.  Lucian  Doria  organized  an 
armament  for  revenge,  and  entering  the  Adriatic 
the  year  following,  met  on  May  29  the  Vene- 
tian fleet  off  Pola,  under  command  of  Vettor 
Pisani,  the  greatest  admiral  the  republic  ever 
had.  Doria  was  killed,  bnt  the  Genoese  gained 
a  great  victot7.  Pisani,  who  had  fought  the 
battle  by  express  orders  and  against  his  own 
judgment,  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  Aug. 
1 6  the  Genoese  fleet  forced  the  port  of  Chioggia, 
26  miles  S.  of  Venice,  thus  leaving  the  canals 
open  to  the  city.  Never  before  had  the  republic 
been  in  such  peril,  never  before  had  she  asked 
for  peace  on  terms  so  humiliating.  Her  offers 
were  contemptuously  rejected,  however,  by  the 
Genoese,  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  and  the 
lord  of  Padua ;  and  Pietro  Doria  declared  that 
he  would  not  make  peace  until  he  bad  bridled 
with  his  own  hand  the  bronze  horses  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark.  The  republic  now  fought 
with  the  determination  of  despair.  Vettor 
Pisani  was  released  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  navy;  Carlo  Zeno  was  sent  for  with  the 
fleet  in  the  eastern  seas ;  and  in  1880  the  Gen- 
oese were  blockaded  in  the  lagoon  of  Chioggia, 
and  on  June  24  were  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  following  year  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  rival  cities.  During  the  next 
40  years  Venice  was  employed  in  extending  her 
possessions  on  the  mainland,  and  in  1420  had 
established  her  power  over  a  large  portion  of 
northern  Italy  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the 
Adige  and  Mincio.  This  was  the  period  of  her 
greatest  prosperity.  In  1428  the  doge  Tom- 
maso  Mocenigo  said  to  the  senators  on  his  death 
bed:  "Heave  the  country  in  peace  and  proa- 
perity ;  our  merchants  have  a  capital  of  10,- 
000,000  golden  ducats  in  circulation,  upon 
which  they  make  an  annual  profit  of  4,000,000. 
I.  have  reduced  the  public  debt  by  4,000,000 
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dneatg.  We  have  45  galleys  and  800  other 
shhM  of  war ;  8,000  merchant  vessels,  62,000 
Mdlon,  1,000  nobles  with  incomes  varying  from 
700  to  4,000  dnoats  each ;  8  naval  ofiEtcws  fit  to 
oommand  a  large  fleet,  100  others  fit  to  com- 
mand laige  squadrons ;  many  statesmen,  jnria- 
eonsolts,  and  other  wise  men."  Under  Ids  sno- 
ceasor  Francesco  Fosoari  war  was  carried  on 
with  illippo  Maria  Visconti,  doke  of  Milan,  in 
▼hich  the  Venetian  armies  were  led,  until  his 
ezecntion,  by  Carmagnola.  In  1468  a  war  broke 
ont  with  tlie  Turks,  which  lasted  with  occasion- 
al intermptions  until  1479,  and  in  which  the 
Tepnblio  lost  Eulxca,  Lemnos,  and  part  of  the 
Korea ;  but  they  were  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  aoqnirition  of  Cyprus  in  1480 
by  donation  from  Catharine  Comaro,  widow  of 
the  last  king,  James  II.  Another  war  with  the 
Tnrks  followed,  in  which  in  1490  Scander 
Pasha  of  Bosnia  ravaged  the  country  with  fire 
and  aword  as  fSar  as  the  Tagliamento,  and  Le- 
panto,  PyloB,  Modon,  and  Ooron  were  succes- 
sively taken  by  the  Turks,  who  began  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  Venetians  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on 
the  land.  In  Nov.  1608,  Venice  made  a  humiliat- 
ing treaty  of  peace  with  these  enemies,  only  to 
mffer  an  attack  from  another  quarter.  On  Deo. 
10, 1608,  the  famous  league  of  Cambrai,  which 
Was  only  the  completion  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Blois  of  Sept.  22,  1S04,  was  formed  between 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Julius  11., 
who  was  indignant  that  Venice  would  not  re- 
itore  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States  of  which 
■he  had  gained  possession.  It  was  also  joined 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  some  of  the  j>o- 
tentates  of  Italy.  The  Venetian  territories 
were  overrun  by  Spanish,  French,  German,  and 
Bviss  soldiers,  though  the  city  in  its  impreg- 
nable b^on  was  saved.  In  1516,  disagree- 
ments and  wars  having  broken  oat  among 
file  allies,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Noyon, 
by  which  Venice  recovered  all  her  dominions 
on  the  mainland,  excepting  those  in  the  Ro- 
magna;  but  her  wealth  was  destroyed,  her 
population  reduced  to  one  half,  and  her  power 
iiremediably  shaken.  The  whole  of  the  16th 
century  was  spent  by  the  republic  in  repairing 
the  disasters  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  league, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  called  upon  to  car- 
ry on  two  wars  against  the  Turks ;  the  flrst 
lastmg  from  168T  to  1640,  by  which  it  lost  its 
fortrcnses  in  the  Morea,  and  its  islands  in  the 
arahipebigo,  retaining  Oandia;  the  second  from 
1B70  to  1673,  which  ended  with  the  fkll  of 
Cyprus.  In  1618  occurred  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  marquis  of  Bed- 
mar,  to  destroy  the  republic  by  means  of  the 
adventurers  employed  in  the  Venetian  service, 
who  at  a  given  signal  were  to  massacre  the 
d(^,  senators,  and  nobles,  and  pillage  and  fire 
the  dty.  The  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  the 
day  fixed  npon ;  and  every  thing  .was  in  readi' 
neis,  when  one  morning  the  bodies  of  many 
of  the  conspirators  were  found  hanging  in  the 
iqaare  of  St.  Mark.    The  trial  was  kept  a  pro- 


found secret ;  no  reasons  were  assigned  for  the 
execution,  no  explanations  given  to  other  pow- 
ers, no  complaints  made  to  the  Spanish  court, 
whose  ambassador  was  escorted  out  of  the 
city.  The  terrible  silence  in  which  the  coun- 
cil of  ten  veiled  its  proceedings  was  so  well 
preserved,  that  the  history  of  the  conspiracy 
published  by  St.  E6al  in  1874,  and  Otway's 
tragedy  of  "  Venice  Preserved,"  published  in 
1682,  were  for  along  time  the  only  public  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  matter.  From  1646  to 
1649  the  republic  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Turks  for  the  isle  of  Oan£a,  in  which  their 
fleet  twice  destroyed  that  of  their  enemies. 
Candia  was  defended  in  vain,  but  so  des]>erately 
that  even  now  with  them  a  "  war  of  Oandia" 
means  a  "  war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to 
the  hilt."  A  seoond  war  between  the  republic 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte  lasted  from  1682  to 
1699,  and  ended  in  the  conquest  from  the 
Turks  of  ^gina,  Santa  Maura,  and  several  for- 
tresses in  the  Morea ;  bnt  a  renewal  of  the  war 
in  1714  deprived  Venice  of  the  Morea,  and  af- 
ter the  peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718  she  had  no 
further  war  with  the  Turks.  Venice  was  now  in 
a  decaying  condition.  Her  former  spirit  was 
fled ;  a  l^^ge  portion  of  the  nobility  were  re- 
duced to  poverty ;  the  finances  were  exhausted, 
and  every  thing  was  an  object  of  embezzlement 
to  the  members  of  the  oligarchical '  families, 
from  whom  were  selected  the  council  of  ten. 
Dnring  the  18th  century  she  took  no  part  in  the 
yarions  wars  which  agitated  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially Italy,  though  she  could  not  always  make 
the  neutrality  of  her  territory  respected.  In  the 
war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1796  she 
continued  this  timid  policy,  but  was  surrendered 
to  Bonaparte  in  1797,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formic  became  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
By  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  Dec.  1806,  Venice 
was  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to 
which  it  was  formally  annexed  by  a  decree  of 
March,  1806.  Napoleon  left  many  marks  of  his 
reign  in  the  public  works  he  designed  or  con- 
structed, although  the  constant  blockade  kept 
up  by  the  English  cruisers  prevented  any  de- 
velopment of  commerce.  In  1814  Venice  came 
again  under  the  power  of  Austria,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  erect- 
ed by  her  in  April,  1816,  and  from  tibat  time  re- 
mained under  her  control  without  any  attempt 
at  rebellion  until  March,  1848,  when  the  general 
revolationary  movement  in  Europe  manifested 
itself  in  Venice.  The  city  was  evacuated  by 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  of  which  Daniele  Manin 
was  president  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  did  not  cease  from  its  ftmotions  until  Aug. 
1849,  when  Venice  capitulated  to  Marshal  Ra- 
detzky,  after  having  endured  a  siege  of  16 
months,  the  miseries  of  which  were  aggravated 
by  the  scarcity  of  food,  by  pestilence,  and  by 
the  destitution  of  materials  of  defence.  It  stiU 
forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. — The  con- 
stitutional history  of  Venice  is  distinct  from 
tiiat  of  all  other  Italian  states.    Daring  its 
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early  p«riod  the  power  was  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple, who  elected  their  doge.  The  latter  exer- 
cised at  first  great  snthority,  and  nntil  108S 
was  not  obliged  to  oonsolt  a  coondL  In  that 
year  he  designated  snoh  an  assembly,  selected 
from  the  most  illastrioas  dtizens,  who  were 
cidled  pregadi  (invited)  from  this  circumstance. 
The  frequent  tnmnlts  and  the  constant  disor- 
ders tiiat  prevailed  led  in  1 172  to  the  formation 
of  a  grand  oonncil  of  480  members,  elected 
annually  on  Sept.  80,  by  12  tribunes,  two  from 
each  of  the  6  ^striots  of  the  city.  Biz  minor 
councils  (tignorie)  were  soon  after  established, 
and  with  these  was  united,  in  the  12th  century, 
tihe  coandl  of  40,  originally  a  criminal  court. 
The  greatest  influence,  however,  continued  to 
be  exercised  by  the  grand  council,  which  ap- 
pointed the  various  magisterial  officers  of  the 
republic.  This  moderately  aristocratic  form 
of  government  was  altered  in  1297  into  an  oli- 
garchy by  the  doge  Pietro  Gradenigo,  when  a 
&ereditai7  nobility,  consisting  of  families  whose 
names  were  entered  in  the  "golden  book," 
took  the  place  of  the  annually  elected  members 
of  the  grand  council.  The  establishment  in 
1810  of  the  council  of  ten,  caused  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Tiepolo,  completed  the  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hand  of  the  oligarchy.  The 
council  of  ten  was  almost  absolute ;  the  power 
of  the  doges,  who,  though  elected  for  life,  gen- 
erally ruled  but  a  few  years  on  account  of  &eir 
age,  was  narrowly  circumscribed  and  jealously 
watched,  and  that  of  the  people  was  atanost 
naught.  The  state  inquisition,  a  secret  tribu- 
nal of  three,  became  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  dreaded  and  terrible  instru- 
ment of  the  justice  ^d  vengeance  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ten.  Only  nobles  were  appointed  to 
offices.  The  provinces  were  governed  by  pro- 
teditori,  ihe  cities  by  podestas. — ^The  archives 
of  Venice  are  the  most  extensive  in  Europe, 
and  have  horded  materials  for  many  impor- 
tant historical  works,  the  latest  of  which  is 
"  History  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  her  Rise, 
Greatness,  and  Oivilization,"  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
(4  vols.,  Loudon,  1860).  The  architectural  an- 
tiquities of  Venice  and  her  artistic  glories  are 
depicted  by  the  vivid  pen  and  penoU  of  John 
Rnskin  in  his  "Stones  of  Venice"  (8  vols., 
London,  1863). 

VENIOE,  Guur  of,  the  name  given  to  the 
K.  W.  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  it  forms 
an  indentation  in  the  coast  of  Austrian  Italy 
(government  of  Venice),  extending  tram  the 
month  of  the  Tagliamento  to  the  delta  of  the 
Po,  a  distance  of  about  66  m. ;  its  depth  is  not 
more  than  12  m.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Livenza,  Piave,  Brenta,  Baochig^ione,  Adige, 
Po  di  Levante,  and  Po  della  Maestra. 

VENTIGNANO,  Omahb  Dklia  Vallk,  duke 
of,  an  Italian  author,  bom  in  Naples,  Feb.  0, 
1777.  His  literary  career  commenced  with  the 
publication  in  1810  of  "  Vesuvius,"  a  poem  in 
6  cantos,  composed  in  his  childhood  ;  after 
which  he  produced  "  Lalage  in  the  Studio  of 
Oanova"  (1812),  and  a  nomber  of  tragedies, 


including  "Medea,"  " Hlppolytns,"  "Iphige- 
nia,"  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
end  " Mohammed,"  subsequently  called  "The 
Siege  of  Oorinth,"  and  to  which  Rossini  adiq)t- 
ed  music.  In  1880  he  took  up  the  study  of 
political  economy,  and  during  the  next  IS  yean 
published  a  number  of  works  on  that  subject 
m  1848  he  retomed  to  poetry  and  belles-lettrei, 
and  became  a  voluminous  writer  of  articles  for 
the  daily  press.  In  1848  appeared  his  "Essay 
on  the  Education  of  the  i^stocracy  and  the 
Laboring  Olasses."  He  has  also  written  18  or 
20  comedies,  directed  generally  against  the 
aristocratic  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in 
1861  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  lyrical 
poems.  One  of  his  latest  works  of  importance 
is  the  "  Philosophic  View  of  the  History  of  the 
Human  Race"  (1868). 
VENTILATION.  SeeWAmflNGAiroVraii- 

LATIOir. 

VENTRILOQUISM  (Lat.  venter,  the  beUy, 
and  loquor,  to  speak),  a  kind  of  Tooal  mimioy, 
by  which  an  illusion  is  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  in  relation  to  the  source  or  di- 
rection fh>m  which  the  sound  proceeds.  The 
name,  or  at  least  its  cognate  terms  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  originated  from  the  practice  of 
the  witches  and  persons  supposed  to  have  s 
&miliar  spirit  among  the  Phoenician  nations 
and  the  Jews,  and  the  diviners  or  prophesy- 
ing priests  and  priestesses  of  the  Greeks, 
erasing  the  answers  to  the  questions  adced  hj 
those  who  consttlted  them  to  proceed  apparent- 
ly from  the  abdomen,  in  which,  as  tiiey  uleged, 
resided  their  familiar  spirit  or  demon.  The  first 
attempts  at  ventriloquism  were  probably  made 
in  Egypt  or  India,  in  both  of  which  countries 
it  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  periods. 
That  it  was  commonly  practised  in  Egypt  dnr- 
ing  the  residence  of  tiie  Israelites  there  is  eri- 
dent  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Jewish  lav- 
giver  against  it  after  the  exodus,  in  Lev.  ziz. 
81,  and  xx.  6,  27,  and  Dent,  iviii.  10-14.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  also  practised 
it,  as  appears  from  the  last  passage  named.  In 
all  these  coses  the  term  translated  "  having  a 
fiuniliar  n>irii^"  is  literally  "  speaking  from  &• 
belly."  Notwithstanding  the  death  penalty  pro- 
nounced against  it,  the  practice  of  divination 
or  ventriloquism  continued  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  references  to  it  in  Isaiah  and  the  other  proph- 
ets fiilly  demonstrate.  Nor  did  it  cease  as  a 
pretended  means  of  revelation  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  ease  in 
Acts  xvi.  16,  the  well  known  practice  of  gu- 
tromancy  among  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  re- 
peated references  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  other 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  sufficiently  prove. 
Its  use  for  such  purposes  was  finally  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  Louis  Brabant,  valet  de  chambre 
of  Francis  I.,  employed  it  to  secare  the  consent 
of  the  mother  of  his  betrotiied  to  his  marriage 
with  her  daughter,  and  also  to  extort  ftom  a  rich 
miaer  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  1772  the  abbi 
de  la  Ohapelle  published  an  aoooont  of  tvo 
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eminoit  ve&triloqnists,  Baron  Mengen  at  Vien- 
na, and  M.  St  Gille  near  Paris,  who  were  very 
■oecenfal  in  producing  illusions  by  means  of 
TCoal  mimicry,  and  causing  the  voices  which 
they  imitated  to  appear  to  come  from  different 
direotiona,  as  &om  trees,  the  earth,  or  the 
bodies  of  animals.  These  gentlemen  made  no 
secret  of  their  performances,  but  attributed 
tbair  skill  to  their  fondness  and  talent  for 
mimicry,  which  enabled  them  to  imitate  aoca> 
rately  lUl  kinds  of  soands.  M.  St.  Gille  display- 
ed his  skill  before  commissioners  of  the  French 
academy  of  soienoes,  who  investigated  the  sub- 
ject with  great  care.  Since  that  period  the 
practioe  of  ventriloquism  has  become  common, 
and  most  of  the  so  called  magicians,  wizards, 
and  sleight-of-hand  pwformers  add  it  to  their  re- 
pertory of  means  for  producing  illnsions.  Thier- 
net,  Borel,  Fit:games,  Houdin,  and  Alexandre 
in  France,  and  Charles  Mathews  and  others  in 
fiigland,  <a[\Jpyed  a  high  reputation  for  their 
snocess  m  the  practice  of  this  art.  M.  Comte, 
a  celebrated  French  ventriloquist,  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  posnbility  of  cultivating  it 
by  ecientifio  methods,  and  several  eminent  sing- 
eta  have  resorted  to  it  to  produce  unusual 
musical  effects.  It  was  supposed  for  many 
years,  and  eminent  physiologists  gave  counte- 
nance to  the  theory,  that  some  x>eculiarity  in 
the  conformation  of  the  larynx  was  requisite  for 
ventriloquism,  or  at  least  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  processes  essentially  different  from 
thoBB  adopted  in  ordinary  speaking  or  singing; 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  ventriloquist  are  the  same  as 
tiioee  of  other  men,  nor  ia  his  use  of  them  mar 
teri^y  different  from  that  of  others.  For  sue- 
oesa  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  requires  only 
keen  perceptions,  an  ear  delicately  attuned  to 
tiw  variations  of  sound  produced  by  diatanoe 
or  direction,  and  a  strongly  developed  mimetic 
CioDlty.  The  vocal  organs  possess  the  power 
of  imitating  under  skilful  training  all  the 
sounds  (£  animate  or  inanimate  life,  and  in 
nch  a  way  as  to  represent  them  as  heard  at 
greater  or  leas  distances  and  from  different  di- 
rections. The  ventriloquist  is  well  aware  that 
no  one  of  onr  senses  is  more  easily  deceived  than 
that  of  hearing,  because  in  listening  to  sounds  we 
judge  of  dieir  remoteness  by  comparing  them 
with  oUter  sounds  whose  distance  we  are  tlk- 
miliar  with,  and  determine  their  distance  by  an 
arbitrary  and  often  incorrect  estimate  of  tiieir 
relative  volume  at  the  place  of  their  supposed 
emission;  a  standard  which  must  o&ea  be 
Snlty.  Aware  of  this,  he  utters  the  sound  with 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  hearer's  ear 
if  it  had  really  traversed  the  distance  he  de- 
fiffia  it  to  represent,  reducing  its  loudness,  soft- 
ening somewhat  its  quality  or  tone,  and,  if  it 
is  in  words,  obscuring  a  Uttle  the  consonant 
wands,  while  retaining  unaltered  the  pitch  and 
doration.  In  doing  this,  he  modifies  the  tones 
of  his  voice  by  varying  the  position  of  the 
tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  dilating  or  contract- 
ing the  month  or  pharynx,  and  either  dividing 


the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavities  into  several 
compartments  or  throwing  them  into  one.  This 
is  done  without  movement  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  with  but  slight  motions  of  the  lips,  while 
by  means  of  skilful  and  apparently  natural  ges- 
tures the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  diverted 
from  the  ventrUoqnist  himself  to  the  point  from 
which  the  voice  or  sound  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed. Usually  the  ventriloquist  stands  so  as  to 
nve  only  a  profile  view  of  his  face,  unless  at  a 
distance  from  his  audience,  and  thus  has  great- 
er opportunity  of  concealing  any  slight  motions 
of  the  fiusial  muscles.  In  most  cases,  too,  the 
apparently  remote  voice  is  a  falsetto,  this  being 
more  witJiin  the  command  of  the  peribrmer, 
without  perceptible  facial  movement,  than  the 
natural  tones.  The  exercise  of  ventriloquism  for 
any  considerable  time  is  fatiguing,  and  occa- 
sions fr«qnent  coughing  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 

viNTUKA,  G.  D.  Gioachino,  an  Italian  ora- 
tor and  theologian,  bom  in  Palermo,  Dec.  8, 
1793,  died  in  Versailles,  Aug.  8,  1861.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  entered  ihe  Jesuit  college  of  his 
native  city ;  and  when  that  establishment  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  he  was  received  as  a  novice  by  the 
Theatines.  Having  been  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders, he  entered  with  great  success  upon  the 
career  of  preaching.  -  He  became  general  sec- 
retary of  tue  order,  contributed  largely  to  its 
restoration,  and  published  La  causa  dei  regolari 
al  tribviMle  del  buon  tetuo,  which  displayed 
great  aptitude  for  polemical  discussion.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  named  censor  -  of  the  press 
and  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in 
this  position  used  his  influence  to  introduce 
into  Italy  the  new  Catholic  philosophy  of 
France.  He  continued  his  clerical  Amctions, 
and  became  especially  distjuguished  for  his  Mi- 
neral orations,  one  of  which,  a  panegyric  on 
Pius  Vn.,  passed  through  20  editions  and 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  Italian  Bossuet. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  order 
of  the  Theatines,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Borne,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission of  censorship,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
was  presented  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  university  of  Bome,  and  soon  after  made  ' 
almoner  of  the  same  institution.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and  nego- 
tiated the  concordat  between  Leo  XII.  and  iba 
duke  of  Modena ;  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  French  ambassador, 
Ohdteaubriand,  whom  the  pontiff  was  unwilling 
to  recognize;  and  secured  from  the  papal  court 
the  recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of 
Franoe  at  facto,  though  not  de  jure.  In  1828 
he  published  his  work  DeMethcaoPMlotophan- 
di,  in  defence  of  the  Christian  or  scholastic 
philosophy.  This  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his 
old  friend,  the  abb6  Lameimais ;  and,  wearied 
of  the  calumnies  and  controversies  which  en- 
sued, Ventura  quitted  the  pontifical  court,  and 
spent  10  years  in  retirement,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers 
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of  the  chnroh.  In  1889  appeared  his  work  on 
"The  Beanty  of  the  Faith''  (8  vols.  8vo.),  and 
also  a  Bibliotheea  Pana,  containing  eztraots 
ttom  the  fathers  and  the  sacred  poets.  During 
tiiis  period  also  he  preached  his  finest  sermons 
in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  and 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  his  published  homilies  fill 
5  yols.  Sto.  In  1847  he  preached  the  foneral 
sermon  of  O'Oonnell,  the  liberal  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  which  gave  him  great  inflnence 
with  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  1848 
the  popular  government  of  Sicily  made  him 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  commissioner  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  Some,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  pope  he  accepted  the  office. 
Occupying  himself  with  the  sStan  of  Sicily 
and  Rome,  he  published  a  treatise  "On  the 
Independence  of  Sicily,"  another  "On  the 
Legitimacy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Sicilian  Par- 
liament," and  subsequently  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  Menmnges  diplomatiques.  In  May, 
184^,  he  favored  the  idea  of  a  confederation 
of  the  Italian  states  with  the  pope  at  their 
head ;  a  scheme  supported  by  many  promi- 
nent Italians,  but  prevented  from  being  car- 
ried into  effect  by  several  oanses.  After  the 
flight  of  Pins  IX.  he  remained  at  Rome,  and 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  constitaent 
assembly,  which  he  declined.  Though  disbe- 
lieving in  the  durability  of  the  Roman  republic, 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  attack  of  Gon. 
Ondinot.  On  May  4  he  left  the  city  and  re- 
tired under  the  protection  of  the  French  to 
Oivita  Vecohia,  and  afterward  to  MontpelUer 
in  France.  Here,  finding  that  the  opinions 
advanced  by  him  in  a  funeral  sermon  on 
those  who  had  &llen  in  the  defence  of  Vienna 
had  been  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  he  retracted  the  offen- 
sive passages.  At  MontpelUer  he  wrote  "Let- 
ters to  a  Protestant  Minister"  (12mo.,  1849), 
in  answer  to  a  clergjrman  of  Geneva,  who 
maintained  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  never 
been  in  Rome.  In  that  place  he  remtuned  two 
years,  preaching  in  the  French  langut^,  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him.  Here  he  drew  crowds  to  the 
churches  of  the  Madeleine  and  St.  Lonis  d'An- 
tin  by  tb.6  eloquence  and  originality  of  his  dis- 
'  courses.  At  Paris  also  he  published  MUtoin 
eh  Virffinie  Bruni  (12mo.,  1850);  £e$/emmt$ 
de  V6vangiU  (12mo.,  1868) ;  La  rai$on  philo- 
tophique  et  la  rawm  eatholigut  (8vo.,  1862) ; 
&$at  tur  Porigine  de*  iditt  (8vo.,  1863) ;  La 
/emme  eatholique  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1864) ;  VeeoU 
del  miraelet,  ou  let  auvrei  de  la  puiieanee  et  de 
la  grandeur  de  Jitui  Christ  (2  vols.  18mo., 
1864-'6);  miLepouvoir  Chritien  (8vo.,185r). 

VENUS,  in  mythology.     See  APHKOorrB. 

VENUS,  Thk  Planet.     See  AsTKONOifT. 

VENUS  DE'  MEDIOI,  the  name  applied  to 
a  celebrated  antique  statue  of  Venus  now  in 
the  Tribune  at  Florence.  It  was  exhumed  at 
the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli  in  the  IT'th 
oentnry,  in  11  pieces,  and  after  remaining  for 
lome  time  in  the  Medici  palace   at  Rome, 
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whence  it  took  its  name,  was  about  1980  car- 
ried by  Oosmo  III.  to  Florence,  where,  witJi 
the  exception  of  the  period  between  1796  and 
1816,  when  it  was  deposited  in  the  Lonvre  at 
Paris,  it'  has  since  remained.  It  is  a  nnda 
Btatne,  4  feet  11-1  inches  in  height  without  the 
plinth,  and  from  its  exquisite  proportiona  and 
perfection  of  contonr  has  become  the  most 
celebrated  standard  of  female  form  extant. 
The  face  has  little  expression  and  not  mnclt 
beauty,  the  value  of  the  work  conaisting  al- 
most entirely  in  its  proportions.  It  ia  aatiqne 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  arm  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  left  arm,  restored  by  Baa- 
dinelli,  and  some  small  piecings  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  left  leg  of  ttie  statue  ia  sup- 
ported by  a  dolphin,  on  which  are  seated  two 
onpids  called  Eros  and  Anteros.  The  plinth  ia 
modem,  and  contains  an  inscription  copied 
from  the  old  one,  recording  the  name  and 
country  of  the  artist  who  made  the  atatne, 
Oleomenes,  the  Athenian,  the  son  of  Apollo- 
dorus.  He  flourished  between  800  and  160  B. 
C,  and  in  designing  his  statue  probably  had  in 
view  the  Onidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  although 
the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  in  no  respect  a  copy 
of  that  work,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Winckel- 
mann  and  other  critics. — The  Venoa  of  Milo,  so 
called  fi-om  the  island  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Me- 
los),  where  it  was  discovered  in  1820,  ia  snp- 
posed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Oos  by  Prax- 
iteles. It  was  purchased  in  1884  for  the  Louvre^ 
in  which  it  is  now  deposited. 

VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP.    See  Dion.ka. 

VERA  CRUZ,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  by 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamanlipas,  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, Tehuantepeo,  O^aca,  PneUa,  and  Mexico; 
extreme  length  460  m.,  breadth  100  m. ;  area, 
26,498  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  888,869.  The 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  several  lagoons, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Tamiagna 
in  the  N.,  66  m.  long  by  20  broad.  After  the 
sandy  traiot  upon  the  coast  is  passed,  the  sur- 
face begins  gradually  to  rise  into  a  rich  taUe 
land,  and  about  the  W.  and  S.  W.  it  becomea 
mountainous,  the  peak  of  Orizaba  attaining  a 
height  of  17,907  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of 
Ooffre  de  Perote  14,008  feet.  There  are  nn- 
merons  streams,  but  the  rivers  are  of  little  im- 
portance for  navigation,  as  their  montiia  are 
obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  climate  of  the 
low  tract  on  the  coast  is  unhealthy,  and  from 
May  till  November  yellow  fever  is  prevalent; 
but  in  the  more  elevated  districts  it  is  agreeable 
and  salubrions.  Mines  of  the  precious  metds 
are  worked  in  the  monntuns.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  arable  land  in  the  interior,  excellent 
pastures,  and  forests  which,  aocordingto  eleva- 
tion, contain  trees  and  plants  that  range  throi^ 
the  whole  scale  from  tropical  to  arctic  vegeta- 
tion. THieat,  maize,  barley,  coffee,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  pineapples, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  many  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles common  in  both  tropical  and  temperate 
regions,  are  produced  in  great  abundtmoe.  Djt 
woods  and  much  valuable  timber  are  procured 
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h  the  fiireita.  Hones,  horned  oatUe,  and  sheep 
m  Teiy  numerous. — Yxra  Cbuz,  or  YnxA. 
Bma  db  ul  Vbka  Csuz,  the  capital,  is  sitaated 
on  1  marshy  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  galf  of 
Mezioo,  in  lat.  19°  11'  64"  N.,  long.  96°  8'  86" 
W.,  190  m.  E.  S.  £.  from  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1864, 
9,647.  It  is  hnilt  in  a  semicircle  fronting  the 
MS,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  6  feet  high  and 
8  feet  thick,  and  defended  by  2  redonbta  on  the 
ih(H«  and  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Clloa,  which  stands  npon  the  island  of  the  same 
name  libont  haJf  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There 
are  several  squares,  and  the  streets  are  regular 
and  dean.  The  honses  are  well  bnilt  of  coral 
fimestone,  generally  with  flat  roofs  and  some 
gf  tiiem  8  stories  h^h,  in  the  old  Spanish  style, 
enolosing  a  sqnare  oonrt  with  covered  gidle- 
ries.  Only  6  churches  are  now  in  use,  bnt  10 
other*  and  Beveral  monasteries  are  standing, 
thoni^  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The  harbor  is 
axeeedingly  insecure,  and  is  merely  a  roadstead 
between  dte  town  and  the  oastle.  The  anchor- 
age is  so  bad  that  vessels  are  not  considered 
nfe  anless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  for  the  pnr- 
poae  in  die  castle  walls ;  but  the  K.  gales  are 
sometimes  so  heavy  that  even  this  precaution 
ii  not  sufficient  to  prevent  ships  from  being 
driven  ashore.  The  surrounding  country  is 
eompletely  barren,  and  there  is  not  a  garden 
Bor  any  appearance  of  vegetation  near  the 
town.  Water  is  found  about  9  feet  below  the 
■or&ce,  but  it  is  unwholesome,  and  drinking 
water  is  only  procured  from  the  roo&  of  the 
hvaift  daring  the  rainy  season  and  preserved 
in  tanks  for  use.  The  climate  is  almost  pesti- 
lential ;  from  2^y  till  November  yellow  fever 
ia  always  present,  and  the  stagnant  water  of 
several  small  lakes  and  marshes  occasions  in- 
termittent fevers.  Hie  principal  exports  are 
the  precious  metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour, 
indigo,  provisions,  sarsaparilla,  leather,  va- 
nilla, jalap,  soap,  logwood,  and  pimento ;  and 
the  imports  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk 
goods,  brandy,  iron,  steel,  wax,  quicksilver, 
V*per,  hardware  and  cntJery,  earthenware, 
te.  The  total  commerce  of  Vera  Oruz  in- 
creased from  about  $14,600,000  in  1880  to 
nearly  $27,000,000  in  1866,  since  which  it  has 
oonsiderabiy  declined.  The  imports  in  1866 
amomited  to  $17,720,682,  of  which  $6,708,208 
were  from  Great  Britain,  $4,966,206  from 
France,  and  $2,444,806  from  the  United  States ; 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  $8,942,988,  of 
which  about  $8,000,000  consisted  of  the  pre- 
eioos  metals. — Vera  Oruz  is  the  spot  where 
Oortes  first  landed.  The  town  was  fonnded 
towaid  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  receiv- 
ed the  title  andprivileges  of  a  city  from  FhiUp 
in.  in  1616.  When  the  foreign  trade  of  Mex- 
ico was  carried  on  by  the  Jlota  which  sailed 
tnm  Cadiz  at  stated  periods,  a  fair  was  held  at 
Vera  Oruz  npon  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and 
the  idace  was  then  crowded  with  merchants 
and  dealers  from  Mexico  and  other  parts  of 
Bpaoiah  America;  but  this  system  was  abol- 
iHMd  in  1778.    Previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
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population  was  about  20,000,  and  the  town  waa 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Span- 
ish possessions ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  the 
port,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  bad 
water  have  caused  it  to  decline,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  trade  has  been  attracted  to  Tampico. 
The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  was  the  last  foot- 
hold of  the  Spaniards  on  the  American  continent, 
and  surrendered  to  the  patriots  in  1826  after  a 
long  siege.  It  was  bombarded  and  captured  by 
the  French  in  1829,  but  was  shortly  afterward 
restored  to  the  Mexicans.  Botii  the  city  and 
oastle  were  invested  by  the  United  States  forces 
nnder  Gen.  Scott  in  1847,  and  capitulated  after 
being  bombarded  for  6  days.  They  also  snr- . 
rendered  without  resistance  to  the  allied  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Spanish  fleet  in  Dec.  1861. 

VEBATRINE,  or  Yes^tsia,  a  vegetable  al- 
kaloid, of  composition  represented  by  the  for- 
mula OMHiiNiOie,  obtained  iVom  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  different  species  of  the  plant  veratrum. 
(See  ExLLRBOsx.)  It  was  discovered  in  1818 
by  Meissner,  and  the  next  year  was  separated 
by  Pelletier  and  Gaventon  from  cevadilla,  the 
seeds  of  the  veratrum  labadilla.  This  and 
other  Mexican  plants  of  kindred  nature  supply 
the  cevadilla,  which  is  still  depended  upon  as 
the  source  of  the  veratrine  used  in  medicine. 
In  this  it  occurs  united  with  veratric  acid 
(OisHitOi,),  and  the  alkaloid  is  also  found  com- 
bined with  gallic  acid,  and  in  the  veratrtim 
albvm  or  white  hellebore  it  ia  associated  with 
8  other  poisonous  bases,  tabadillia,  eolehieia, 
and  jervia ;  the  last  of  which,  represented 
by  OaoHitNiOi,  4Aq,  is  white,  crystaJline,  and 
ftasible.  Yeratrine  is  uncrystiallizable,  except 
in  its  salts  produced  by  combination  with 
some  of  the  acids.  When  pure  it  is  white, 
easily  pulverized,  and  without  odor,  but  pro- 
duces long  continued  and  dangerous  fits  of 
sneezing  by  contact  of  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
It  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  and  freely  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  at  all 
in  cold  water,  and  with  difficulty  in  ether.  Its 
solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction  in  restoring 
the  bine  color  of  reddened  litmus,  and  when 
evaporated  deposit  the  veratrine  in  transparent 
lamintB.  At  a  moderate  heat  veratrine  fuses, 
and  at  a  red  heat  is  entirely  dissipated. — The 
pharmacopoeias  give  different  methods  of  pre- 

Saring  veratrine,  but  that  employed  by  Mr. 
ames  Beatson  of  the  U.  S.  naval  laboratory  at 
New  York  is  recommended  as  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  process.  By  this  method  78  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  cevadilla  are  separated  from  the 
capsules  by  rubbiag  npon  a  coarse  wire  sieve, 
and  are  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a 
drug  mill.  The  capsules  are  also  ground,  and 
the  finer  portion  is  mixed  with  the  ground 
seeds.  The  mixture,  moistened  with  alcohol, 
is  left  to  stand  12  hours,  and  is  then  introduced 
into  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  80  gallons 
of  alcohol  are  poured  upon  it.    The  liqmd  as  it 

§  asses  through  is  distilled  and  returned  to  the 
isplaoement  apparatus  until  the  cevadilla  is 
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fitfther  distilled  until  the  tinotnre  has  a  sirupj 
consistence.  This  while  hoi  is  ponred  into  8 
times  its  yolnme  of  oold  water,  and  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  calioo  f  Iter  and  washed  until 
the  washings  cease  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
veratrine.  The  washings  are  then  mixed  with 
what  first  passed  through  the  filter,  and  aboat 
4  lbs.  of  aqna  ammonia  are  added.  The  pre< 
eipitated  veratrine  is  then  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  By 
this  process  73  lbs.  of  oevadilla  have  produced 
111  oz.  of  pare  veratrine,  only  sUghuy  tinged 
with  coloring  matter. — Veratrine  has  a  power- 
fully irritating  action  upon  the  system,  espe> 
oially  when  aj^ied  upon  spots  denuded  of  the 
cutis,  or  when  it  reaches  the  mucous  membrane. 
Its  use  as  a  medicine  depends  on  its  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  nervous  syston.  Applied 
externally,  either  in  its  alcoholic  solution  or  in 
an  ointment  of  lard  containing  SO  grains  or 
more  to  the  ounce,  it.  is  found  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  neuralgia.  It  is  also  administered  intemaUy 
in  dropsy,  diseases  o£  the  heart,  and  various 
nervonB  afifections,  as  paralysis,  whooping 
cough,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  disorders  aridng 
from  spinal  irritation.  The  tartrate,  sulphate, 
and  acetate,  used  internally,  are  prepared  by 
neutralizing  the  ver^itrine  with  a  weak  solution 
of  the  acid,  and  evaporating^  to  dryness.  In 
large  doses  veratrine  is  a  violent  poison.  It 
has  no  narcotic  effects. 

VERB.    See  Lahgtiaos,  vol.  x.  p.  291S. 

VERBENA,  a  classical  word  of  uncertain 
etymology,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any  herb 
used  for  religions  purposes,  but  now  familiar 
in  floriculture  as  designating  a  genus  of  orna- 
mental plants  with  vivid-colored  flowers,  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  natural  order  wrienaeea. 
For  a  long  time  the  verbenas,  also  called  ver- 
vains, were  only  known  as  oompodng  a  genus 
of  weeds,  2  or  8  species  being  exceptions. 
About  80  years  since  the  verbma  mdindrei,  a 
low,  creeping  plant,  sending  out  rootlets  at 
evdry  Joint,  and  having  opposite,  crenate-edged 
leaves,  was  introduced  from  Brazil,  apd  soon 
became  a  favorite.  Shortly  afterward  the  V. 
TuiMdiana,  of  freer  growth  and  more  upright 
habit,  larger  umbels,  florets  more  profuse  and 
of  a  leas  vivid  scarlet  color,  became  known. 
New  varieties  of  various-colored  blossoms  were 
raised  fi-om  seeds  of  South  American  species, 
bearing  the  same  general  type.  A  coarser  and 
taller  kind,  with  pure  white  and  fragrant  flow- 
ers in  narrow-pointed  spikes,  was  designated 
V.  teuerioidk;  and  from  this  sub-varieties  were 
raised,  all  distinguished  for  their  fragrance. 
Innumerable  hybrids  and  sub-varieties  have 
been  produced  by  cultivation,  extinguishing  in 

gardens  the  old  and  origin^  kinds.  Florists 
ave  also  brought  the  character  and  shape  of 
the  flowers  to  great  artistic  perfection,  and  origi- 
nated every  shade  of  color  in  scarlet,  orange- 
scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  rosy,  lavender,  bluish 
lUac,  white,  and  even  striped.    A  perfect  ver- 


bena should  edibit  as  many  aa  7  florets  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  corymb ;  the  centre  or 
eye  of  each  floret  should  be  prominent,  if  pos- 
sible of  a  distinct  tint  of  white  or  yelloinih, 
the  edges  of  the  floret  large,  round,  and  free 
from  indentations,  the  corolla  either  dense  or 
bright  in  hue.  Verbenas  are  used  ehie^  for 
planting  in  large  masses  or  in  long  twits,  after 
a  mode  technically  called  "  bedding,"  in  order 
to  produce  striking  effect  by  a  uniform  color 
or  by  well  contrasted  tints.  Their  cnhsre  b 
simple,  requiring  full  exposed  situatious,  fret 
air  and  sun,  and  a  light  friable  soil ;  they  grow 

readily  from  seeds,  lavers,  or  cuttings Some 

very  remarkable  species,  goch  a»  the  le^eaa; 
the  broom-like,  and  the  hedgehog  verbena  (7. 
ophyWA,  teoparia,  and  trinaeta),  are  described 
among  24  species  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  Hookei^ 
"Botanical  Miscellany,"  vol.  i.,  as  fbund  by  him 
In  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  South  Amerioa. 
The  g^nus  indeed  seems  to  abound  in  that 
country,  Sprengel  mentioning  32  as  indigenons, 
and  Gillies  18  species  never  before  noticei 
Two  distinct  species  found  in  the  western  United 
States  are  very  pretty  and  well  adwted  to  the 
flower  border,  viz. :  the  V.  Aitbletia(tioii.),yri& 
^ikes  of  showy  pun>Ie  flowers,  and  deft  or 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  the  V.  hraeteo$a  (Hx.), 
with  smaller  purple  flowers,  sprinnng  teem 
the  axils  of  large  leafy  bracts.  The  sans 
character  of  deeply  divided  foliage  belongs  to 
several  foreign  garden  species  and  varietiet. 
The  common  vervain  (F.  qffleinali*,  Linn.) 
occurs  sparingly  by  roadsides  in  the  United 
States,  being  wiventitious  from  Europe ;  it  vh 
once  of  medical  repute,  but  is  now  useleea.— 
The  natural  order  verbenaeea  comprises  a  nnoh 
ber  of  distinct  genera  of  herbs,  shrnbs,  snd 
even  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  the  flowen 
very  seldom  axillary  and  solitary,  their  corollu 
irregular,  stamens  usually  i,  didynamous,  and 
the  fhiit  nut-like  or  berry-like,  composed  of  3 
to  4  nnoalea  adhering  to  each  other  laterally. 
The  species  mostly  abound  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  becoming  shrubs  or  even 
large  timber  trees,  of  which  the  teak  (teetoM 
grandu))  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Some  of 
the  order  possess  reputed  medical  propertiet, 
the  bark  of  ealliearpa  lanata  being  considered 
diuretic  among  the  Malays.  A  species  of 
ttaeAytarpheta  is  used  in  Brazil  in  infusion  for 
tea,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  its  leaves  is  i 
cooling  pur^tive  and  an  anthelmintic.  The 
aromatic  foliage  of  various  lantanas  are  esteem- 
ed, and  their  berries  are  edible.  The  leaves  of 
the  teak  tree  supply  a  red  dye. 

VEBBOEOKHOVEN,  EuofetiK,  a  Belpan 
painter,  born  in  Warneton,  West  Flanders,  in 
179g.  He  early  devoted  himself  especially  to 
animal  painting.  He  has  also  painted  portraits 
with  success,  including  those  of  Horace  Veniet 
and  Solyman  Pasha,  and  of  late  years  has  »^ 
tempted  sculpture.  Creditable  specimens  of 
his  animal  pieces  are  owned  in  New  York.— 
Ohablks  Louis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Warneton  in  1802,  studied  with  his  brother, 
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and  at  first  also  devoted  himself  to  animal 
panting,  bat  soon  ezohanKed  it  for  sea  pieces. 

VEEOELLI  (ano.  VereeOa),  a  town  of  Ked- 
mont,  Italy,  in  me  province  of  Novara,  formerly 
oapital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  sitnated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sesia,  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Milan,  89  m.  N.  £.  from  Turin  -^ 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  boule- 
vards which  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  ramparts. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  the  16th  century,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy.  Silk,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  jewelry,  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  leather,  and  cordage  are  mann- 
lactured.  Yercelli  was  an  important  town  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  bnt  afterward  suffered 
severely  ttom  the  northern  invaders.  It  re- 
covered under  the  Lombards,  and  was  superior 
to  Turin  till  the  residence  of  the  court  was 
fixed  at  the  latter  city.  Yercelli  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop. 

VERD,  Capk.    See  Oape  Vkbd. 

VERDI,  GiDBBPPK,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
at  Roncola,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
Oct.  9, 1814.  His&ther  was  an  innkeeper,  and 
his  first  instructions  in  music  were  given  him 
by  an  obscure  organist.  His  early  evidences  of 
tmnsnal  talent  caused  him  to  be  put  under  the 
gmdwice  of  the  musician  Lavigna,  who  in  1883 
was  director  of  La  Scola  at  Milan.  Having 
Btadied  operatic  composition  for  6  years,  Verfi 
produced  in  1839  his  first  work,  Oberto  di  San 
jBon\f(uio,  which  met  with  moderate  success. 
His  next  effort  was  a  comic  opera,  hastily  writ- 
ten to  order  in  IS^lj  called  Uhgiomo  di  regno, 
and  tbia  whs  a  positive  failure.  In  1842  he 
made  a  third  trial,  and  presented  JVofrueco,  which 
instantly  established  his  fame.  In  this  work 
he  developed  those  characteristics  of  brilliant 
melody  and  vivid  mnsico-dramatic  effects  which 
have  maintained  his  popularity  undiminished 
to  the  present  time.  In  1848  he  produced  / 
Ziombarai,  a  work  of  similar  musical  character 
to  Ifalrueeo,  though  somewhat  more  finished  in 
detul.  During  the  season  of  1844-'6  he  wrote 
three  grand  operas,  Emani,  I  due  Foieari,  and 
Giotanna  d'Areo.  Up  to  a  recent  period  Sr- 
nani  has  been  the  most  popular  of  bis  works. 
Its  qualities  are  extreme  vigor  and  brilliancy 
at  melody,  without  floridity,  strongly  marked 
melodramatic  effects,  and  very  resonant  or- 
chestration. The  above  named  operas  were  all 
produced  at  La  Scala.  At  Naples  he  presented 
Abira  (1845),  which  failed,  and  Attila  (1846), 
which  was  completely  snccessfol.  At  Florence, 
hi  1847,  Macbeth  secured  for  the  composer  the 
most  overwhelming  popular  tributes  he  had 
ever  received.  He  was  called  before  the  an- 
£ence  more  than  80  times  at  each  of  the  first 
three  performances,  escorted  to  and  from  the 
theatre  by  triumphal  processions,  and  offered 
the  testimonial  of  a  golden  crown.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  exclusively  an  artistic  laudation. 
Verdi  had  already  been  recognized  as  an  ardent 
sympathizer  with  the  liberal  politicians  of  Italy, 
and  the  libretto  of  Macbeth  was  full  of  allurions 
to  which  the  populace  attached  a  political  mg- 


nificence.  In  1847  Verdi  also  visited  London, 
and  there  produced  Imamaduri,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  Jenny  Lind  took  the  princi* 
pal  part.  In  the  same  year  his  Lombard*  was 
given,  with  French  words,  at  the  grand  opera 
in  Paris,  the  composer's  first  introduction  to  the 
French  public.  In  1848  he  wrote  for  Trieste 
II  eonaro,  which  failed,  and  for  Rome  La 
hattaglia  di  Legnano,  which  was  interdicted 
on  account  of  the  political  bearing  of  the  story. 
In  1849  he  wrote  for  Naples  LuUa  MiUer;  in 
1860,  for  Trieste,  Stiffelio;  in  1861,  for  Venice, 
RigoUtto,  which  he  himself  regards  as  his 
masterpiece,  although  the  opinion  is  disputed 
by  many  of  his  warmest  admirers ;  in  1868,  for 
Rome,  11  trotatore;  and  in  the  same  year,  for 
Venice,  La  traoiMa.  In  1865  Let  vepra  Sid- 
liennes  was  prodnced  at  the  grand  opera  in 
Paris ;  and  Un  hallo  in  matehera  was  first  rep 
resented  in  1869  at  Rome.  He  lias  also  wnt- 
ten  Aroldo,  Simone  JSoeeanegra,  Una  wndettt 
in  domino,  and  Leroi  Lear  ;  and  his  last  work, 
Laforza  del  deitino,  is  now  (1862)  about  to  be 
produced  for  the  first  time.  He  composed  for 
the  international  exhibition  at  London  in  1863 
a  cantata,  which  was  rejected  by  the  commis- 
sioners, but  afterward  performed  at  her  miges- 
ty's  theatre.  In  1859  Verdi  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  of  Parma  which  voted  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia,  and  in  1861  was  elected 
a  depnty  in  the  Italian  parliament. 

VERDIGRIS.    See  Ooppbb,  vol.  v.  p.  682. 

VERDUN,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Meuse,  situated  on  the  river  Mense,  80  m.  N. 
N.  E.  from  Bar-le-Dnc ;  pop.  in  1856,  10,596. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  cita- 
del. The  river  separates  into  6  streams  within 
the  walls,  and  again  unites  on  leaving  the  town. 
There  are  mannfactares  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goqds,  leather,  lianeurs,  and  sugar  plums.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  here  in  843  the  sons  of  Louis 
le  D^bonniure  divided  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. During  the  war  between  BVance  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  Verdun  was  used  as  a  place  of  restraint 
for  English  ditenv*. 

VERGENNE8,  a  city  of  Addison  co.,  Vfc, 
situated  on  Otter  Creek,  21  m.  8.  by  E.  from 
Burlington;  pop.  in  1860,  1,286.  The  fhlla 
of  Otter  Creek  at  this  place  afford  a  large 
amount  of  hydranlic  power,  which  is  partially 
improved.  The  harbor  is  an  excellent  one, 
affording  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels.  It  was  an  important  naval  de- 
pot during  the  war  of  1812,  and  Com.  McDon- 
ough's  fleet  was  fitted  out  here.  A  United 
Stert«8  arsenal,  the  only  government  military 
establishment,  is  still  maintained  here,  and  the 
government  property  is  valued  at  about  $107,- 
000.  There  are  8  churches,  4  schools,  a  news- 
paper oifice,-and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  The  city  was  first  settled  in  1766,  and 
incorporated  in  1788.  It  is  the  only  city  in 
Vennont.    Its  area  is  only  880  by  400  rods. 

VERGENNES,  Chahlbs  Ghavier,  count  de, 
a  French  statesman  born  in  D^on,  Dec.  28, 
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1717,  died  Feb.  18, 1787.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed French  minister  at  the  electoral  conrt 
of  Treves,  and  in  1776  ambassador  to  Oonstan- 
tinople.  He  succeeded  in  baffing  there  the  in- 
trignes  of  England  and  Prussia  against  his  own 
country,  and  in  keeping  the  Porte  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  during  the  7  years'  war.  In  1768, 
under  the  advice  of  Ohoiseul,  he  prevailed  npon 
tlie  sultan  to  declare  war  against  Rnssia,  but 
abont  this  time  he  was  recalled  npon  some 
frivolous  pretence.  He  spent  two  years  in  re- 
tirement on  bis  estates  in  Bnrgnndy,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Ohoiseul  became  ambassador  to  Swe- 
den (1771),  where  he  is  said  to  have  assisted 
Gostavns  III.  in  the  revolution  that  made  him 
an  absolute  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of 
Lonis  XVI.  (1774)  he  was  made  minister  of 
fordgn  affairs.  By  the  treaty  of  Solenre  (1777) 
he  secured  an  alliance  with  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  then  negotiated  and  settled  the 
much  more  important  treaties  of  commerce 
(Dec.  8,  1777)  and  of  alliance  (Feb.  6,  1778) 
wiUi  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  when 
the  fortune  of  war  had  decided  the  question  of 
American  independence,  he  was  instrumental 
in  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  Nov.  80, 1782,  and  Jan.  20, 1783.  He 
had  meanwhile  interfered  in  the  affairs  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Bavaria,  and  aided 
in  bringing  about  the  pacification  of  Teschen 
(1779) ;  and  he  reconciled  the  difficulties  that 
had  sprung  up  between  the  emperor  Joseph 
n.  and  the  Netherlands  by  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nov,  10, 1786.  As  chairman  of  the 
council  of  finance,  he  gave  particular  attention 
to  mannfiwtores  and  commerce,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  England  in  1786,  which  greatly 
lessened  the  duties  on  imports. 

VEB6IL,  PoLYDOBB,  an  English  historian, 
bom  in  Urbino,  Italy,  about  1470,  ^ed  there  in 
1666.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1601  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  as  collector 
of  the  tax  called  Peter's  pence,  which  office  he 
was  the  last  to  hold ;  and  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land many  years  after  his  functions  as  collector 
had  been  discontinued.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Ohurch-Langton  in 
Leicestershire,  and  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Wells  in  1507,  and  a  prebendary  successively  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln.  The 
latter  prebend  he  exchanged  in  1618  for  one  in 
St.  Paul's.  When  he  had  been  nearly  60  years 
in  England,  he  "desired  leave  to  go  nearer  the 
sun,"  which  was  granted ;  and  he  returned  to 
Italy  with  a  present  of  800  crowns,  and  leave 
to  hold  his  archdeaconary  of  Wells  and  his 
prebend  at  Hereford  during  life.  His  principal 
work  is  his  Sutoria  Angliea  (1633),  a  history 
of  England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Two  portions  of  an 
old  English  version  of  it  have  been  printed  by 
the  Oamden  society.  He  also  publi^ed  a  col- 
lection of  Adagia  or  proverbs  (1488) ;  a  work 
D«  Serum  Inventoribu»  (1499) ;  3  books  of  dia- 
logues against  divination,  entiUed  LeProdigiit 
(Basel,  1631) ;  treatises  I>e  Fatimtia,  D«  Vita 


Perfeela,  and  De  Mendaeiit,  &xs.  Certain  pas- 
sages in  his  J)e  J2«rwm/ntenton^  were  placed 
on  the  Index  at  Bome. 

VERGNIAUD,  Pieeek  Viotukoten,  a  French 
orator  and  revolntionist,  bom  in  Limoges,  May 
81, 1759,  executed  in  Paris,  Oct.  81, 1798.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  1781  entered  the 
legal  profession  at  Bordeaux.  In  1791  he  waa 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  be  soon  took  a  conspicuous  part  there,  in 
coi\ianction  with  those  who  wisned  to  estab- 
lish a  republic.  He  advocated  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria  and  severe  measores 
against  emigrants;  when  the  so  called  "Gi- 
rondist ministry"  was  dismissed,  he  snpported 
the  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  formation  of  an  anny 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris:  he  contributed  in 
bringing  about  the  popular  manifestation  of 
June  20,  1792,  and  did  not  oppose  the  more 
formidable  insurrection  of  Aug.  10.  Being 
reelected  to  the  convention,  he  opposed  the 
monUignardi,  and  insisted  vainly  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  massacres  of  September  should  be 
punished.  When  the  king  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  convention,  he  delivered  an  eloqnent 
speech  in  favor  of  allowing  him  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  in  case  of  a  capital  conviction.  He 
finally  voted  for  his  execution,  and  as  president 
pronounced  the  sentence.  When  the  convention 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  May  81 
and  June  2,  1793,  he  concealed  himself,  bat 
was  discovered  and  taken  to  the  Lnxembonrg 
prison.  He  appeared  with  his  friends  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  Oct.  24,  and  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
party,  but  was  nevertheless  condenmed  to  the 
guillotine,  and  went  to  the  scaffold  with  21  of 
his  colleagues  singing  the  Maneillaite.  His 
most  important  speeches  are  found  in  Cheix  de 
rapports,  opinions  et  diseourt,  published  by  Lal- 
lemant  (24  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1818-'26). 

VERMICELLL    See  Macaboni. 

VERMIGLI,  PiBTBo  Martibs,  commonly 
called  Petxb  Marttb,  an  Italian  reformer, 
born  in  Florence  in  1600,  died  in  ZOrich  in 
1562.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  order 
of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  and  by  hii 
learning  and  eloquence  soon  became  famous 
throughout  Italy.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
a  Protestant  convert  at  Naples,  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  views  of  the  reformers,  but  for  some 
time  concealed  the  fact.  Having,  however, 
been  sent  to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano, 
he  there  made  a  public  confession  of  faith,  was 
in  1642  compelled  to  fly  to  Switzerland,  and 
was  soon  after  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
Strasbourg.  In  1647  he  accompanied  Booer, 
Fagius,  and  other  jeformers  to  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer^  and  was  appointed  by 
Edward  VI.  lecturer  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures 
at  Oxford.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Man 
he  returned  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  received 
his  former  professorship,  as  well  as  that  « 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  1566  he  went  to 
ZQrich  to  assume  the  position  of  professor  of 
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tbeology  in  the  mavtrtAtj.  He  was  present  in 
1661  at  the  fiamoas  conference  between  the 
Oatholics  and  Protestants  at  Foissy  in  France. 
Peter  Martyr  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  reformed  ohnrch,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  among  which  were  epistles  to 
"hfa  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Loooa,"  to  the  Protestant  chnrohes  in  Poland, 
to  Calvin,  Bnllinger,  Beza,  Melanchthon,  Qneen 
EHzabeth,  and  others.  He  likewise  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  varions  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
and  on  Christian  ethios.  Several  of  his  works 
in  Latin  and  English  were  printed  in  the  16th 
eentnry  in  England,  the  last  in  1688,  dedicated  to 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Com- 
monplaces of  the  most  famous  and  renowned 
Divine  Doctor  Peter  Martyr,  divided  into  four 
princiMl  Parts  by  Anthony  Marten." 

VERMILION.    See  OrairABAR. 

VERMILION.  L  A  8.  W.  parish  of  La., 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  Vermilion  and  Mermenteau  rivers ; 
area,  about  1,860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,857, 
of  whom  1,816  were  slaves.  The  surfiitce  is 
level  prairie,  and  in  many  places  marshy.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  46,061  bushed  of  In- 
dian corn,  871  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  81,720 
gallons  of  molasses.  There  was  1  church,  and 
814  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  llie 
Vermilion  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats. 
Omital,  Vermilion  Court  House.  H.  A  W.  co. 
of  Ind,  bordering  on  111.,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Wabash,  and  intersected  by  Vermilion  river; 
area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,423.  The 
■nr&oe  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  highly 
fertile,  a  large  portion  of  the  county  consisting 
of  beantiibl  prairie  land.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  701,770  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
46,144  of  wheat,  90,711  of  oats,  and  2,829  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  17  churches,  and  660 
popils  attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal  abound.  Capital,  Newport 
m.  An  £.  CO.  of  111.,  borderingon  Ind.,  drained 
by  the  Vermilion  and  Little  Vermilion  rivers 
aad  tiieir  affluents ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  19,801.  The  surface  is  level  and 
tiie  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  1,475,196  bushels  of  Indian  com,  46,801 
of  wheat,  168,976  of  oats,  178,686  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 28,990  of  m(q>Ie  sugar,  69,988  of  wool,  and 
6,646  tons  of  hay.  There  were  26  churches, 
2  newspaper  offices,  and  70  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  along 
die  banks  of  the  Vermilion  river.  The  county 
>■  interseoted  by  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
Western  railroad.    Capital,  Danville. 

VERMONT,  so  called  from  its  principal 
range  of  mountains  (Fr.  verd  or  vert,  green,  and 
mont,  mountain),  one  of  the  north-eastern  or 
Xew  England  states  of  the  .AJnerican  Union,  and 
the  first  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution. 
It  lies  between  lat.  42°  44'  and  46°  N.  and  long. 
71°  83'  and  78°  26'  W.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
l«wer  Canada,  E.  by  New  Hampshire,-  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river, 
&  by  Maasachusetts,  and  W.  by  New  York  and 


Lake  Champlain,  of  which  nearly  I  lies  within 

the  state ;  area  9,066|  sq.  m.,  or  6,796,960  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  14  counties,  viz. :  Addison, 
Bennington,  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille,  Orange,  Orleans, 
Rutland,  Washington,  Windham,  and  Wind- 
sor. It  has  but  one  incorporated  city,  Ver- 
gennes,  Addison  co.  The  principal  towns  are 
Burlington,  Rutland,  Windsor,  Brattleborongh, 
Bennington,  St.  Johnsbury,  Montpelier,  St. 
Albans,  and  Middlebury.  Montpelier  is  the  cap- 
ital. The  population,  according  to  the  decen- 
nial censuses,  nas  been  as  follows : 


Casnu. 

PopnUUon. 

iDCimM. 

Perenb(t 
Ineraua. 

1T90 

86,418 
164,406 
«1T,T18 
886,704 
880,668 
»1,948 
814,180 
816,118 

<>^0«» 
08,848 
18,061 
44,888 

ii,»e 

8S,1TS 
888 

1800 

80.84 

1810 

40.96 

18S0 

8.88 

1880 

1904 

1840 

4.08 

18S0 

OTJSB 

18W 

0.88 

Of  the  814,120  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  1860, 
718  were  colored ;  282,086  were  bora  in  the 
state,  48,880  in  other  states,  and  82,881  in  for- 
eign countries,  or  less  than  10.6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole ;  146,666  persons  born  in  the  sti^ 
were  residing  in  other  states;  and  of  tho8< 
from  foreign  countries,  15,377  were  bom  in 
Ireland,  2,648  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  14,470  in  British  America,  while  only  880 
were  from  all  other  foreign  countries.  There 
were  8,664  paupers  receiving  aid,  of  whom 
1,611  were  foreigners;  147  deaf  and  dumb, 
189  blind,  and  297  idiotic— The  surface  of  the 
state  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys, 
gentle  acclivities,  elevated  plateaus,  and  monn- 
teins  of  considerable  height.  The  Green  moun- 
tain range  extends  through  the  state  from  its 
8.  line  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  vicinity 
of  lat.  44°,  where  it  divides  into  two  chains, 
one  of  which  continues  N.  by  E.  to  the  Canada 
line,  while  the  other  turning  N.  E.  extends  to 
the  New  Hampshire  line,  where  it  joins  that 
of  Canada.  (See  Gbeen  Mouhtains.)  These 
monntuns  are  not  generally  granitic,  and  their 
rounded  grassy  summits  in  general  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  lofty,  bare,  and  jagged 
peaks  of  the  White  mountains.  There  are  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cultivated  lands  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  to  2,600  feet  above  tide  wa- 
ter.— The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  droned 
by  the  affluents  of  the  Connecticut,  which  trav- 
erses its  entire  E.  line ;  the  principal  of  these 
are  the  Deerfleld,  West,  Black,  Qneeohy,  White, 
and  Passumpsio  rivers.  Hie  streams  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  state  discharge  their  waters  into 
Lake  Champlain ;  the  most  important  are  Ot- 
ter Creek,  Winooski  or  Onion  river,  a  beau- 
tiful stream  with  abundant  water  power,  and 
the  Lamoille  and  Missisqnoi  rivers.  Two  or 
three  small  streams  fall  into  Lake  Memphre- 
magog,  the  southern  part  of  which  is  in  the 
state.  Beside  this  and  Lake  Champlain,  there 
are  numerous  small  lakes,  the  principal  of 
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irhioh  are  Lak«s  Willougbbj,  Maidstone,  B^t- 
monr,  Danmore,  Austin,  and  Bombazine.  Long 
pond,  or  as  it  is  now  conunonly  called  "  Bnn- 
away  pond,"  was  formerly  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  the  towns  of  Glover  and 
Greensborough,  and  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Lamoille  river.  In  June,  1810,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  an  outlet  from  it  to  Barton 
river  on  the  north,  when  the  whole  waters  of 
the  pond,  which  was  1^  m.  long  and  i  m. 
wide,  tore  their  way  through  the  quicksand, 
which  was  only  separated  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  clay  from  the  pond,  and  advanced  in  a  wall 
from  60  to  70  feet  high  and  20  rods  wide,  car- 
rying before  them  mills,  houses,  bams,  fences, 
forests,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  levelling  the 
hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys,  till  they  reached 
Lake  Memphremagog,  27  m.  distant,  in  about  9 
hours  from  the  time  they  left  the  pond.  The 
inhabitants  had  Just  suiiicient  notice  to  escape 
with  their  lives.  A  small  brook  now  flows 
throagh  the  valley  formerly  occupied  by  the 
pond,  and  a  farm  occupies  a  part  of  its  ancient 
bed.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  Lake 
Obamplain  and  one  or  two  in  Lake  Memphre- 
magog belonging  to  the  state ;  the  largest  are 
North  and  South  Hero  and  Isle  la  Motte  in  Lake 
Ohamplain,  which  with  the  peninsula  of  Al* 
burg  constitute  Grand  Isle  co.  The  only  con- 
siderable  harbor  is  that  of  Burlington,  on  Lake 
Ohamplain,  which  is  a  very  commodious  one, 
and  protected  by  a  breakwater.  It  is  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  point  of  a  considerable  trade 
with  Canada. — The  geological  formations  of 
Vermont  consist  chiefly  of  the  lower  groups 
of  the  geological  column  comprised  in  the  azoio 
and  Silurian  divisions.  The  devonian  formation 
is  represented  by  a  band  of  limestone  about  a 
mile  wide  and  20  or  80  miles  long  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Green  mountains.  The  drift  formation 
overspreads  the  whole  state,  and  alluvial  de- 
posits of  limited  extent  are  met  with  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  lower  formations  are 
all  of  uncertain  age,  owing  to  the  metamorphio 
character  of  the  rocks,  their  doubtful  strati- 

fraphical  relations,  and  their  dearth  of  fossils, 
heir  determination  has  for  several  years  past 
been  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  by 
the  geologists  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe.  The  Green  mountain  range  passes 
through  the  state  N.  and  S.,  the  mass  of  these 
mountains  lying  nearer  the  western  than  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  is  composed  diiefly  of 
gneiss,  which  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  the 
state,  or  may  prove  to  be  of  Silurian  or  devo- 
nian age,  or  both  in  a  metamorphic  condition. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  anticlinal  in  its  struo- 
tnre,  the  group  will  then  pass  on  each  side 
under  rocks  of  later  age ;  but  if  its  structure  is 
synclinal,  it  then  overlies  the  rocks  on  either 
aide ;  so  far  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
determine  this  question.  The  most  extensive 
investigations  have  been  lately  made  by  Messrs. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  sr.,  Edward  Hitchcock,  jr., 
Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  and  Albert  D.  Hager,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  1861  in  2 


vols.  4to.,  with  a  geological  m^  ci  the  sUti 
and  other  illustrations,  among  which  are  U 
sections  crossing  the  state  and  the  range  of  tb« 
forpiations  from  E.  to  W.  Six  of  these  seotiotu 
exhibit  the  anticlinal  structure,  and  in  four 
others  the  strata  all  dip  toward  the  £.  Koae 
appear  to  indicate  a  synclinal  structure.  Along 
the  W.  base  of  the  Green  mountains  extends  % 
great  belt  of  quartz  rook,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  surveyors  rests  upon  the  gneiss,  and 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  though  now  regard- 
ed by  the  Vermont  surveyors  as  of  the  age  of 
the  Medina  sandstone  of  the  Clinton  gronp  of 
New  York.  Apparently  overlying  this  is  t 
great  bed  of  crystalline  limestone  2,000  feet  tliick 
called  the  Eolian  limestone,  from  Mt.  Eolos  is 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state.  This  has  beea 
generally  referred  to  the  lower  silurian  gronp, 
but  its  true  position  in  the  geological  series  is 
very  doubtful.  The  rock  constitutes  tiie  prin- 
cipal portion  of  several  ranges  of  moontdns  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  state.  Along  Lake  Ohsm- 
plain  the  rocks  are  lower  silurian  and  primor- 
dial, slates  found  in  the  town  of  Georgia  being 
lately  referred  to  the  latter  system  by  ti>« 
Austrian  geologist  H.  Barrande,  on  the  en- 
dence  of  trilobites  discovered  in  them.  The 
lanrentian  group  is  represented  in  a  small  ex- 
posure near  Whitehall  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Lake  Ohamplain. — Various  mineral  produo- 
tions  of  value  are  found  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  formations  of  this  state.  The  taloose 
slates  and  quartz  rocks,  as  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  present 
numerous  deposits  of  hematite  iron  ore,  whush 
have  heretofore  given  support  to  10  blast  fnr- 
naces.  (See  Ibon  MANnFAoxTjBB.)  The  same 
formation  has  also  furnished  productive  mines 
of  manganese  at  Chittenden ;  and  at  Plymonth 
it  has  been  productive  of  gold  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lead  within  a  few  years  past  to  consider- 
able exploration.  Lead  ores,  more  or  leas 
argentiferous,  have  been  found  at  several  local- 
ities along  this  range,  but  have  not  proved 
profitable  to  work.  At  Vershire  and  Corinth, 
Orange  oo.,  is  a  large  vein  of  pyritous  copper 
ore  <rf  considerable  promise.  (See  Oofpbb.) 
In  the  serpentine  rocks  about  Troy,  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  state,  chromic  iron 
has  been  met  with  in  considerable  quant^t;^ 
The  rocks  themselves  are  in  many  places  fonnl 
to  be  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of  useful  pmj 
poses.  The  argillaceous  slates  of  Rndaod  and 
Windham  counties  have  already  been  noticed 
in  the  article  Slatb,  vol.  xiv.  p.  694;  ^» 
variegated  marbles  found  near  Burlington,  the 
statuary  marble  of  Rutland,  and  the  serpentiM 
of  Roxbury,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Mabbi* 
Excellent  clay  for  White  stone  ware  has  be«i 
worked  for  the  pottery  at  Bennington,  and  beds 
of  Boapstone  are  fonnd  in  many  towns  along 
the  central  N.  and  S.  line  of  the  state.— The 
climate  of  Vermont  is  severe,  and  the  wa- 
ters are  cold ;  but  there  are  not  many  s""*!? 
changes,  and  the  state  is  remarkably  healthftl- 
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ni«  annnal  range  of  the  fhermometer  is  firom 
—17"  to  +93".  In  1861,  at  Montpelier,  which 
from  its  position  well  represents  the  general 
dimate  of  the  state,  there  were  116  dear,  921 
dondy,  18  rainy,  and  11  snowy  days ;  7.75  feet 
of  snow  fell.  The  average  temperature  of  each 
month  at  noon  was  as  follows:  January,  21°; 
February,  24.2° ;  March,  83.4°;  April,  41.8°; 
May,  61.2°;  Jane,  87.6°;  Jnly,68.4°;  August, 
•0.»* ;  September,  67° ;  October,  48.4° ;  Novem- 
ber, S0.8° ;  December,  17.9°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  the  year  was  42.1°.  The  highest 
average  of  heat  was  78°,  and  the  highest  actual 
temperature,  June  80  and  Sept.  10,  at  noon,  84°. 
^e  lowest  average  temperature  of  the  winter 
iras  22.6°,  and  the  coldest  noon  was  Jan.  80, 
when  the  mercury  stood  at  8°.  In  the  year  end- 
ing Jan.  1869,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
tbe  state  was  8,919,  or  1  in  80  of  the  popn- 
k^on. — The  soil  of  tiie  state  is  generally 
a  rich  loam,  most  fertile  where  the  under- 
dog rook  is  limestone,  but  everywhere  snffi- 
(dently  so  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man. In  Jan.  1860,  4,996,624  acres  of  land 
'were  taxed,  and  the  average  pric6  at  which  the 
land  was  put  in  the  grand  list  was  over  $14  per 
acre.  The  forest  trees  are  hemlock,  fir,  and 
Bpmce  on  the  mountains,  oak,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  pine,  hickory,  elm,  butternut,  bssswood, 
maa  birch  on  the  lower  lands,  and  cedar  in  the 
swamps.  The  monntaina  are  generally  covered 
with  timber  or  afford  good  pasturage,  and  the 
proportion  of  unimprovable  land  is  smaller  than 
ht  acme  lees  mountainous  states.  In  proportion 
to  her  population,  Vermont  produces  more 
wool,  live  stock,  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheese, 
hay,  hops,  and  potatoes  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  In  1650  there  were  29,768  fitrtns 
oontaining  2,601,409  acres,  an  average  of  about 
88  acres  to  each  farm.  According  to  the  census 
Of  I860  there  were  2,768,448  acres  of  improved 
and  1,403,896  of  unimproved  land  in  farms,  val- 
ued at  $181,117,082.  The  productions  of  that 
year  were  431,127  bushels  of  wheat,  180,976  of 
lye,  1,463,020  of  Indian  com,  8,611,605  of  oats, 
88,912  of  peas  and  beans,  6,147,908  of  potatoes, 
75,282  of  barley,  216,821  of  buckwheat,  18,864 
of  grass  seed,  2,975,544  lbs.  of  wool,  16,681,- 
8S4  of  butter,  8,077,689  of  cheese,  681,641  of 
hops,  9,819,989  of  maple  sugar,  212,906  of 
heeswaz  and  honey,  and  919,066  tons  of  hay. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  $198,427 
and  of  the  prodncts  of  market  gardens  $24,792. 
As  alarge  proportion  of  the  land  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  grazhig  than  to  tillage,  much  attention  haa 
becm  given  to  the  r^dsing  of  live  stock,  and  the 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  Vermont  are 
of  excellent  quality.  In  1860  there  were  67,240 
horses,  86  asses  and  mules,  171,698  milch  cows, 
42,860  working  oxen,  149,869  other  cattle,  721,- 
993  sheep,  and49,488  swine,  all  valued  at  $16,* 
884,893.  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in 
that  year  was  $2,649,001.  The  wild  animals 
of  Vermont  are  the  panther,  wild  cat,  lynz, 
raccoon,  wot^  fox,  moose  (found  only  in  the 
extreme  nortii  of  the  state,  and  scarce  even 


tihere),  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  and  rabhits  and 
squirrels  of  several  species.  The  birds  are 
those  of  New  England  generally,  but  the  north> 
em  acjuatio  birds  appear  in  large  numbers  and 
early  m  the  season  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
lake  yields  large  quantities  and  numerous  va« 
rieties  of  fish.  The  mnscalonge  is  the  largest, 
and  the  lake  white  fish,  salmon  trout,  pickerel, 
roach,  perch,  and  other  smaller  fish  are  abun- 
dant. The  proteus,  an  uncommon  reptile  in 
northern  waters,  is  found  there  in  considerable 
nombers.  The  rattlesnake,  the  black  snake, 
two  or  three  species  of  adder,  and  the  harmless 
species  of  serpents  are  not  infrequent. — The 
state  abounds  in  beautiful  waterfall  and  other 
natural  curiosities.  -  The  most  remarkable  are 
Bellows  falls  in  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
town  of  Bockingham,  which  have  a  wide  ce- 
lebrity ;  the  "  Great  falls"  on  the  Lamoille  in 
Hilton ;  the  McOonnel's  fallsj  and  the  natural 
bridge  a  little  below  them,  in  Johnson ;  the 
"  Great  falls"  on  the  Clyde  in  Charleston, 
where  there  is  a  descent  of  100  feet  in  40 
rods ;  the  numerous  falls  on  the  Winooski, 
some  grand  and  others  picturesque,  with  its 
natural  bridge  and  caverns  in  Duxbury;  the 
magnificent  fall  of  70  feet  in  the  Missisqnoi  at 
Troy,  and  the  gentler  one  at  Highgate ;  the 
falls  in  the  Passumpsic  at  Lyndon ;  the  £alls  in 
the  Black  river  at  ^ringfield ;  and  the  caves 
at  Dorset  and  Plymouth.  There  are  660  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  state,  constructed 
at  a  cost  for  roads  and  equipments  of  $22,586,- 
706.78.  They  are  the  following:  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence,  80  m. ;  Connecticut  and  Passump- 
sic rivers,  91  m. ;  Rutland  and  Burlington,  119 
m. ;  Rutland  and  Washington,  29  m. ;  Vennont 
and  Massachusetts,  10  m. ;  Vermont  central,  119 
m.-;  Vermont  and  Canada,  56  m. ;  Vermont 
Valley,  24  m. ;  Western  Vermont,  69  m. ; 
Bennington  branch,  6  m. ;  Whitehall  and  Rut- 
land, 8  m.  Two  of  these  roads,  the  Vermont 
central  and  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  cross 
the  Green  mountain  range,  the  former  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Winooski,  and  the  latter  at 
a  point  between  Ludlow  and  Rutland  along  the 
upper  rente  of  Otter  Creek. — Vermont  is  per- 
haps more  exclusively  agricultural  than  any 
other  of  the  northern  states.  In  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  occupations  of  her  people  in  1850^ 
78,160  are  reported  as  engaged  in  agriculturei 
18,174  in  mann&ctures,  1,808  in  oommercet 
187  in  navigation,  77  in  mining,  and  1,663  in  the 
learned  professions.  There  has  since  been  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  manufacturing  class, 
owing  to  the  devdopment  of  the  slate  and  marble 
quarries,  the  porcelain  manufacture,  and  tiie 
manufacture  of  scales  and  of  iron ;  but  the  fac- 
tories are  nearly  all  small  establishments.  In 
I860  there  were  1,601  establishments  manufac- 
turing to  the  value  of  more  than  $600'  each, 
employing  on  aggregate  capital  of  $9,600,000 
and  8,940  male  and  1,860  female  hands,  con- 
suming raw  material  worth  $8,110,000,  and 
yielding  products  valued  at  $16,000,000.  Of 
these,  10  were  cotton  fiaotories,  employing 
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$831,000  capital  and  143  male  and  338  female 
operatives,  using  raw  material  worth  $138,000, 
and  prodncing  goods  valued  at  $867,400 ;  and  60 
woollen  factories,  employing  $1,761,660  capital 
and  830  male  and  1,066  female  hands,  using 
raw  material  worth  $1,679,694,  and  producing 
goods  valued  at  $2,660,000.  The  production 
of  sawed  and  planed  lumber  was  valued  at 
$1,060,000  J  flour,  $1,660,000;  steam  engines 
and  machinery,  $498,836 ;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $167,647;  tanned  leather,  $1,000,053; 
bar  iron,  $63,000;  pig  iron,  $93,910. — The  com- 
merce of  Vermont,  except  that  which  passes 
over  its  railroads,  of  which  thus  far  there  is 
no  published  record,  is  entirely  conducted  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  mainly  through  the 
port  of  Burlington.  In  1860  the  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage  of  the  state  was  7,744.  The 
entries  and  clearances  of  the  year  (all  from  or 
to  Canada)  were  as  follows : 
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The  exports  of  the  state  in  1860  were  $788,702, 
of  which  $267,083  was  American  produce,  and 
#626,619  foreign  produce.  The  imports  were 
$2,731,867,  a  Targe  proportion  of  which  was 
British  goods  admitted  through  Canada.  The 
growth  of  this  importing  trade,  the  result  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  will  appear 
upon  a  comparison  with  the  returns  of  1854, 
-mien  the  exports  were  $1,446,244,  and  the  im- 
ports $337,279.  The  number  of  banks  in  the 
state,  July  1,  1860,  was  42,  whose  condition 
was  as  follows:  Capital  paid  in,  $4,004,000; 
circulation,  $3,390,874;  due  depositors,  $884,- 
616;  total  liabilities,  $8,206,018.  Kotes  and 
bills  discounted,  $6,840,047 ;  deposited  in  city 
banks,  $891,006;  specie,  $170,673;  total  re- 
sources, $8,488,850.  The  net  decrease  of  bank 
capital  during  the  year  was  $26,000 ;  of  cir- 
culation, $167,800.  The  average  dividend  of 
the  year  was  about  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
On  Sept.  14,  1860,  tiiere  were  in  the  state  14 
savings  banks,  of  which  2  were  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  in  chancery,  3  were  winding  up  their 
affairs,  and  10  were  doing  business ;  the  depos- 
its in  the  13  banks  were  $1,146,268;  increase 
during  the  year,  $174,108. — ^The  number  of 
churches  of  all  religious  denominations  in  1860 
was  699,  of  which  103  were  Baptist,  9  Chris- 
tian, 175  Congr^ational,  26  Episcopal,  1  Free, 
7  Friends',  140  Methodist,  11  Presbyterian,  8 
Roman  Catholic,  76  Union,  3  Unitarian,  88 
Universalist,  and  4  Second  Advent.  There  was 
1  church  to  every  634  inhabitants.  Tho  value 
of  church  property  was  $1,216,136.  Vermont 
has  8  collegiate  institutions,  viz. :  the  uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  founded 
in  1791 ;  Middlebury  college,  at  lOddlebnry, 
founded  in  1800;  and  Norwich  nniverrity,  a 
clasrical  institution  with  a  military  organiza- 


tion, founded  in  1884.  In  1860  these  ooUegw 
had  17  professors,  287  students,  and  about  S,- 
000  volumes  in  their  libraries.  There  are  8 
medical  schools,  at  Castleton,  Woodstock,  and 
Burlington;  a  theological  seminary  (Baptist) 
at  Fairfax,  and  a  theological  institute  (Episco- 
pal) at  Burlington;  118  academies  and  hidi 
schools,  149  select  schools,  and  2, 987  school  dis- 
tricts.' The  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years  is  85,893.  The  provision* 
for  popular  education  have  been  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  In  1846  the  school  fund,  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  $200,000,  was  aboli^ed,  and 
the  money  used  to  pay  the  state  debt  From 
1861  to  1866  there  was  no  superintendent  (rf 
schools.  In  1866  a  board  of  education  trai 
esteblished,  consisting  of  the  governor  and 
lientenant-govemor  ex  offieiii,  and  8  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
This  board  appoints  a  secretary  for  a  year, 
to  whom  the  town  superintendents  are  to  re- 
port on  or  before  Sept.  1  in  each  year.  Dn- 
der  the  active  efforts  of  the  secretary  and  tiie 
board  of  education,  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
The  state  makes  provision  for  the  education 
of  its  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children  at  the 
American  asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  Ver- 
mont asylum  for  the  insane  at  Brattleboroogh 
is  partially  a  state  institution,  and  the  indigent 
insane  of  the  state  are  provided  for  there. 
A  xiommissioner  is  annually  appointed  by  the 
state  to  visit  the  institution  and  secure  the 
admission  of  worthy  applicants.  In  the  jeai 
ending  Aug.  1,  1860,  the  whole  number  of 
patients  was  674  (290  males  and  284  femalea), 
of  whom  169  were  state  beneficiaries.  The 
whole  number  remaining  in  the  asylum  at  that 
date  was  436,  <tf  whom  128  were  state  patientt. 
Its  income  daring  the  year  was  $59,270.38; 
expenditores,  $67,809.68.  The  state  prison  ii 
at  Windsor,  and  the  superintendent  is  a  state 
officer  snnnally  appointed.  The  whole  nmn- 
ber  of  convicts  for  the  year  was  188,  of  whom 
24  were  discharged,  18  by  expiration  of  aenr 
tenoe,  9  by  pardon,  and  3  died,  leaving  98  io 
the  prison  Sept.  1,  1860,  93  niales  and  6  fe- 
males. The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  let  to 
contractors.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$7,990.22 ;  expenditures,  $9,196.89.  In  186S 
tiiere  were  in  the  state  86  weekly  and  C  daily 
newspapers. — The  government  of  Vermont  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  than  that  of  some 
of  the  other  states  to  a  pure  democracy.  It* 
original  state  oonstitntion  was  adopted  is 
1777,  and  was  modelled  on  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  was  revised  by  the  council  of  13  cen- 
sors, for  whose  election  by  the  people  once  in  T 
years  it  provided,  in  1786,  and  again  in  1793, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  particolu^ 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  No  alterations 
were  made  till  1828,  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  somewhat  restricted.  In  1836,  for 
the  first  time,  a  senate  was  established,  there 
having  previously  been  only  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  a  governor's  coonoil  of  12,  which 
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bUer  vaa  then  abolished.  In  1860  aaeistant 
judges  of  the  eonnty  ooiirts,  sheriffs,  high  bail- 
iift,  state's  attorneyB,  Jndges  of  probate,  and 
JnsCtoes  of  the  peace,  previoaslj  chosen  by  the 
letpslatnre,  were  made  elective  by  the  people. 
Hie  ezecntive  oiHoers  are  a  governor  (salary 
tl,O0O)  and  lientenant-governor,  irho  is  also 
pnsident  of  the  senate,  and  a  treasnrer  (salary 
|600),who  are  elected  by  the  people ;  a  secretary 
of  state  (salary  $400),  an  auditor  of  accounts 
(Mflary  $600),  reporter  of  decisions  of  the  su* 
preme  court  (salary  $460),  and  various  other 
officers  elected  by  the  legislature  or  board  of 
education.  The  secretary  of  civil  and  military 
(fiUrs  (salary  $226)  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  senate  consists  of  80  members,  and 
dte  hoDse  of  representatives  of  239,  one  from 
each  town,  who  are  elected  asnnally  and  re- 
ceive $3  a  day.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court  with  a  cluef  judge  and  5  assistants, 
each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  $1,600 ;  they  are 
elected  annually  by  the  legislature,  and  sep- 
arately hold  8  county  courts  in  each  coonty, 
assisted  by  2  assistant  county  judges,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, and  also  a  term  of  the  supreme  court  in 
each  county,  and  2  general  terms  annually,  one 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  other  west.  There 
•re  also  2  sessions  of  the  court  of  chancery  an- 
noally,  and  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
is  a  chancellor.  The  annual  election  takes 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and 
the  legislature  assembles  on  the  second  Tlinrs- 
day  in  October.  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years  of  age  and  of  quiet  and 
peaceable  behavior,  and  who  shall  have  resided 
in  the  state  one  year,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  all 
elective  officers.  The  council  of  censors  con- 
sists of  18  persons  chosen  every  7  years,  and 
holding  office  one  year.  Their  duty  is  to  in- 
quire whether  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
served inviolate  in  every  part  during  the  lost 
nptenary  (including  the  years  of  their  service), 
and  whether  the  legislative  and  ezeontive 
branches  of  government  have  performed  their 
dnty  OS  guardians  of  the  people,  or  assumed  to 
themselves  or  exercised  other  or  greater  pow- 
ws  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  also  to  inquire  whether  the 
public  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth ;  in  what 
manner  the  public  moneys  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  whether  the  laws  have  been  duly  exe- 
cuted. For  these  purposes  they  have  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  they 
have  authority  to  pass  public  censures,  to  order 
impeachments,  and  to  recommend  to  the  legi»- 
latore  the  repealing  such  laws  as  shall  appear 
to  them  to  have  been  passed  contrary  to  the 
priDclpIes  of  the  constitution.  These  powers 
they  have  for  one  year  firom  the  day  of  their 
deotion.  The  first  council  of  censors  met  in 
1785,  and  the  12th  is  to  meet  in  June,  1862. 
The  state,  up  to  Jan.  1861,  had  no  permanent 
debt ;  loans  of  a  temporary  character,  to  be  re- 
knbiused  by  tax,  had  been  contracted  for  the 


completion  of  a  new  state  house,  the  old  one 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867.  The 
entire  state  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  81,  1860,  was  $230,489.42,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  were  $241,089.16.  The 
loans  for  the  state  house  amounted  to  $176,000. 
The  taxables  for  the  year  were  66,628  polls 
rated  at  $2,  equal  to  $118,046 ;  real  estate  val- 
ued at  $70,841,721.18;  personal  estate  over 
debts  owed,  $16,530,180.47;  total,  $86,871,- 
861.66.  The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year  1869- 
'60  was  $146,908.79.— Vermont  was  discov- 
ered and  a  portion  of  its  territory  traversed  in 
1609  by  Champlain,  Dupont,  and  Ghauvin,  8 
French  officers,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Al- 
gonquins.  For  a  century  later  it  was  the  bat- 
tle ground  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  and  their 
allies  among  the  New  England  .Indians,  and 
the  Iroquois  of  New  York.  The  first  white 
settlement  in  the  state  was  made  in  1724,  by 
the  erection  of  Fort  Dummer  in  the  S.  £.  cor- 
ner of  the  present  town  of  Brattleborongh, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  witiiin  tite 
limits  of  Massachusetts.  From  this  fort  and' 
from  Oharlestown,  N.  H.,  troops  were  sent 
against  the  French  in  tlie  French  war  of  1746, 
and  the  fertile  lands  along  the  upper  Connecti- 
cut, the  Winooski,  and  Otter  Oreek  attracted 
their  attention.  The  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  in  about  1760,  and  between  that  date 
and  1768  188  townships  had  been  granted 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state  by  Gov. 
Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  who  claimed 
the  jurisdiction  and  fee  of  the  soil  by  virtue  of 
the  New  Hampshire  charter.  The  country 
west  of  the  Connecticut  was  only  known  at 
that  time  by  the  name  of  "  New  Hampshire 
grants."  Gov.  Wentworth  was  acquiring  a 
princely  fortune  by  these  township  grants  (for, 
m  addition  to  his  fees  and  other  emoluments, 
he  reserved  to  liimself  500  acres  of  land  in  each 
township  which  he  granted),  when  a  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  governor  of  New 
York,  Dec.  28,  1768,  claiming  the  territory 
under  the  grants  from  Charles  II.  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and  ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  re- 
turns of  the  names  of  those  who  had  settled  W. 
of  Connecticut  river  under  titles  derived  from 
New  Hampshire.  Gov.  Wentworth  issued  a 
counter  proclamation,  March  18, 1764,  declar- 
ing those  claims  obsolete,  and  maintaining  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  New  York 
appealed  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  said  forwarded 
a  spurious  petition,  alleged  to  be  from  the  set- 
tlers on  these  grants,  praying  to  be  annexed 
to  New  York.  To  this  New  Hampshire  made 
no  remonstrance,  and  the  king  on  the  strength 
of  it  granted  to  New  York  juriBdiction  to  the 
Connecticut  river ;  and  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  assented  to  it.  Having  thus  suc- 
ceeded, the  New  York  government  attempted 
to  eject  and  dispossess  the  settlers  from  tlieir 
lands,  and  through  venal  judges  decided  every 
case  against  them.  This  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  settlers  to  such  a  degree  that  they  com- 
menced, under  the  leadership  of  Ethan  Allen, 
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Beth  Warner,  and  other  bold  and  fearless  inen, 
an  armed  reustance  to  the  oppression  of  the 
New  York  goTsmment ;  every  officer  who  un- 
dertook to  enforce  a  process  of  ejjection  waa 
stripped,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  whipped  with 
beeohen  rods  wlthoat  mercy.  This  application 
of  the  "  beech  seaV'  as  it  was  called,  was  so 
effeotoal,  that  no  officers  could  be  procnred  to 
serve  writs.  The  strife  continued  fbr  10  years, 
and  after  trying  various  expedients,  Gov.  Tryon 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  Ethan  Al- 
len, Seth  Warner,  Bemember  Baker,  Robert 
Oochran,  Peleg  Sunderland,  Silvanus  Brown, 
James  Breakenridge,  and  John  Smith  to  surren- 
der themselves  within  80  days  nnder  pain  of 
conviction  of  felony  and  death  without  oeneflt 
of  clergy,  and  offering  a  bounty  of  £160  for 
the  capture  of  Allen  and  £60  far  each  of  the 
others.  The  Vermont  leaders  r^orted  by  of- 
fering a  reward  for  the  apprehendon  of  the 
attorney-general  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  controversy.  In  1 776  the  Varmont 
settlers  petitioned  the  provincial  congress,  then 
in  session  in  Philadelphia,  for  admSeion  into 
(be  confederacy ;  but  New  York  opposed,  and 
they  withdrew.  In  1777  Vermont  declared 
her  independence,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  agam  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy.  Congress  hesitated  and  tempo- 
rized, and  tiie  people  became  indignant.  Mean- 
time the  Britiw  generals  endeavored  to  seduce 
the  Vermonters  to  alle^anoe  to  Great  Britain. 
Aware  of  the  importance  of  gaining  time,  and 
avoiding  the  troubles  which  would  follow  a 
bold  decision  in  favor  of  the  congress  which 
had  twice  repulsed  them,  AUen  and  his  coad- 
jutors amused  the  British  officers  and  kept 
them  inactive  till  die  theatre  of  the  "vat  was 
changed.  In  1781  congress  offered  to  admit 
Vermont  with  a  considerable  curtailment  of 
her  boundaries;  but  the  people  refkised  to 
oome  in  on  such  terms,  and  for  8  years  she  re- 
mained outside  the  Union.  In  1790  New  York 
revived  the  old  question,  bat  with  evident  de- 
rire  for  its  settlement ;  and  having  offered  to 
relinquish  all  claims  to  lands  in  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  on  the  payment  of  |S0,000, 
Vermont  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  on 
March  4,  1791,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
But  though  not  one  of  the  confederated  colo- 
nies, and  having  no  voice  in  their  councils,  the 
"Green  mountain  boys"  had  distingnished 
themselves  during  the  revolution  in  some  of 
the  hardest  fought  and  most  successful  battles 
and  expeditions  of  the  war.  Allen  and  his 
little  company  of  88  men  took  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga.  May  1,  1776.  AUen  and  Warner  partici- 
pated in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  (or- 
mer  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England, 
while  the  latter  with  his  regiment  protected  . 
the  retreat  ttam  Quebec,  and  adopted  the  meas- 
ures which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  the  British 
garrison  at  St.  John's.  In  the  battles  on  lAke 
Ohamplain,  though  disastrous,  their  obstinate 
resistance  gained  them  credit;  and  the  two 


bcttles  near  Benningfam,  which  were  tiie  pri- 
mary causes  of  Bnrgo^ne's  defeat  and  surren- 
der, immortalized  the  desperate  bravery  of  the 
Gtreen  mountain  boys.  After  the  admission  of 
the  state  into  the  federal  Union,  Vermont 
prospered  beyond  meet  of  the  other  states.  In 
the  war  of  1813  her  sons  took  an  active  part  ia 
the  battle  of  Plattsbnrg  and  the  naval  oonfilcft 
on  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  added  to  their  old  re- 
nown for  vaior.  In  1687,  at  the  time  of  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  a  considerable  body  of  fiie 
inhabitants  of  northern  Vermont  sympathized 
with  the  insm^cmts,  and  to  the  number  of  600 
or  600  crossed  the  line  into  Canada.  A  well 
armed  and  well  disdplined  British  military 
force  was  despi^ehed  to  drive  them  off,  and 
Qen.  Wool,  then  in  command  on  the  frontier^ 
gave  them  the  altemadve  of  returning  and  sur- 
rendering their  arms  to  him,  or,  if  they  per- 
sisted and  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Ver- 
mont, of  being  shot  when  they  came  over.  At 
first  tliey  were  obstinate,  but  the  approach  <rf 
the  British  soldiers  made  them  reconsider  their 
determination,  and  they  laid  down  their  anna 
and  dispersed. 
VERMONT,  UirivxBsiTr  of.    See  Bukuko- 

TOW. 

VERNET.  I.  Clattdx  Josbpb,  a  SVradi 
painter,  bom  in  Avignon,  Aug.  17, 1714,  died 
in  Paris  in  1789.  He  received  his  first  instmo- 
tions  in  painting  from  his  father,  Antoine  Ver- 
net,  and  in  1782  went  to  Italy  to  study  the 
great  masters  of  history;  but,  charmed  by  th6 
beauties  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  he  soon  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  marine  views  and  land- 
scapes, in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  facility. 
His  early  residence  in  Italy  was  marked  by- 
great  hardships,  and  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  procure  money  by  painting  coach  panels, 
some  of  which  were  afterward  taken  out  and 
framed  as  works  of  great  value.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  20  years  he  returned  to  France  witlk 
the  reputation  of  the  first  marine  painter  ^ 
Europe,  and  in  1763  was  conmiissioned  by  t^ 
French  government  to  paint  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  France.  For  10  or  18  years  he  waa 
chiefly  occupied  with  this  nndertc^ng,  and  th4 
piotures,  16  in  number,  are  now  in  the  Loitvre. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  prodaoed 
about  SOO  pictures,  and  was  held  to  be  nnri- 
valled  in  landscape  by  any  contemporary  bat 
Wilson.  Most  of  his  important  works  have  been 
engraved.  II.  Antoikx  Charles  Horaox,  gen- 
erally known  as  Carle  Vemet,  a  French  pdnter, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  Ang. 
14,  1768,  died  Nov.  27,  1886.  He  was  first 
instmcted  by  his  &ther,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  student  ft  the  F^noh  academy,  where 
in  his  24th  year  he  gained  the  grand  prize, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  gomg  to 
Rome  with  a  pension.  He  soon  rose  kito  em- 
inence, and  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  exe- 
cuted a  celebrated  series  of  battle  pieces,  in- 
cluding "The  Battle  of  Marengo,"  "A  Battle 
with  the  Mamelukes,"  "The  Morning  of  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,"  "The  Bombardment  of 
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Kadrid,"  "The  Battle  of  Rivoli,"  "The  Bat' 
ti«  of  Wtgrsm,"  &c.,  which  aro  widely  known 
tj  engraTinga.  His  amall  piotnres  of  genre 
ind  militar}'  aabjecte  are  very  nnmerouB  and 
liig^y  prized.  He  excelled  in  painting  horses, 
tad  among  the  best  of  hia  small  pictures 
sra  hia  equaetrian  portraits  III.  £iaLX  Jbak 
HoBAoi,  eonunonly  known  as  Horaoe  Yemet, 
a  French  painter,  son  of  thepreceding,  bom  in 
Puis,  June  80,  1789.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
Mher,  and  also  received  instraotiona  from  the 
irehitect  Obalgrin,  who  was  his  maternal  nn- 
cle,a[id  from  J.  M.  Korean  the  dei^;ner.  He 
vas  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  nse  hia  pencil 
tar  his  own  anpport.  He  competed  nnsnccess* 
My  for  the  grsnd  prize  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  after  two  years'  service  in  the  army 
was  married  in  1809,  and  commenced  hia  ar- 
tiitio  career  by  the  prodno^n  bf  his  "  Oap< 
tme  of  a  Bedoubt,"  in  which  he  showed  the 
cfigiaality  of  his  genius  by  breaking  away 
tam  the  conventional  classicism  of  David  and 
kis  lehMd,  and  taking  nature  for  his  guide. 
The  military  glory  of  France  was  the  earliest 
sonrca  of  his  inspiration,  and  his  own  ezpe< 
lience  as  a  aoloier  enabled  him  to  impart  a 
oharaoter  of  tmthfnlnesa  to  his  battle  piece* 
irhich  at  once  gave  them  a  high  pomtion 
among  contemporary  works  of  their  class. 
Within  a  few  years  i^peared  his  "  Dog  of  the 
Regiment,"  "Trumpeters,"  "Halt  of  French 
floldiera,"  "BatUe  of  Toioea,"  "Massacre  of 
Ihmelnkee,"  "Barrier  of  Oliohy,"  "Battle of 
Jemmapes,"  "Battle  of  Valmy,"  "Soldier  of 
Waterioo,"  "  Last  Cartridge,"  "  Death  of  Ponia- 
fcnrski,"  Ac.,  in  which  were  clearly  developed 
the  quaUtiea  for  which  the  painter  is  most  re- 
aiarkable,  vivacity  and  propriety  of  action,  and 
fcree  of  expression.  Eqjoying  under  the  Bonr- 
lons  no  leas  prosperity  taaa  during  the  empire, 
ha  WIS  in  1825  created  an  ofBoer  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  in  1826  elected  a  member  of  the  in- 
ititate,  and  in  1828  appointed  director  of  the 
ftaneh  academy  at  Rome,  which  position  he 
kald  for  10  years.  Among  additional  works 
Wodoeed  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Or- 
iMiis  line  were  "  Ifazeppa,"  presented  by  the 
ntist  to  the  Athennnm  of  Vaneluse,  out  of 
gratitnda  for  attentions  pud  by  that  institntion 
te  the  memoiT-  of  hia  grandfather ;  "  Review 
by  Chariea  X.,"  "The  Bridge  of  Areola,"  and 
"Edith  seddng  the  Body  of  Harold,"  a  not 
very  sDcceasfnl  attempt  in  the  romantic  style 
of  Ddaoroiz.  Louis  Philippe  became  a  worm 
patron  of  Yernet,  and  among  other  works 
Mmn>is8i<med  him  to  paint  for  the  Oonstan- 
tine  hall  of  the  palace  at  Yeraidlles  a  series 
of  large  pictnrea  illnstrating  the  triumphs  of 
the  fVeDd)  anns  in  Algeria,  in  the  execution 
of  which  he  paid  several  visits  to  that  country 
nd  the  Holy  Land  for  the  pmrpose  of  studying 
oottomes,  physiognomy,  and  scenery.  Oou' 
'  vieaous  among  &eee  are  several  episodes  in 
ue  dege  of  Oonatontine,  "The  Capture  of  the 
ftnala,''  "The  Battle  of  Isly,"  and  "The  Cap- 
tan  of  Boagiah,"  whi^  ore  not  only  among  the 


largest  pictures  0ver  painted  on  oanvas,  but 
are  perhaps  unequalled  as  q>irited  and  fhithftal 
lepresentations  of  b^^e  scenes.  OUier  works 
of  this  claas  are  bis  battles  of  Jena,  Friedland, 
Wagram,  and  Fontenoy,  "The  Bombardment 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,"  "The  Attack  on  the 
Citadel  of  Antwerp,"  "  The  Fleet  forcing  the 
Entrance  of  the  T^gns,"  dec.  His  nnmerona 
misoellaneons  works  bdonging  to  this  period 
include  a  remarkable  series  taken  from  sacred 
history,  in  which  the  characters  are  habited 
in  the  Arabian  costume  of  the  present  day. 
Of  this  class  of  pictures  characteristic  speci" 
mens  are  "Judith  and  Holofemes,"  "Rebecca 
at  the  Well,"  "Hagar  driven  out  by  Abra- 
ham," and  "The  Good  Samaritan."  Another 
series  of  works  suggested  by  his  eastern  trav- 
els, and  which  have  obtained  great  popularity, 
are  "The  Lion  Hunt,"  "Council  of  Arabs," 
"  Arab  Mother  resoning  her  Child  from  a  Lion," 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  exocnted  with  great 
facility  and  spirit.  Among  his  remaining  mis- 
cellaneoDS  and  historical  works  are  the  "  Ar- 
rest of  the  Princes  at  the  Palais  Royal  by 
order  of  Anne  of  Austria,"  "  Oombat  between 
the  Pope's  Riflemen  and  Brigands,"  and  "  The 
School  of  Raphael."  He  declined  a  peerage 
from  Louis  Philippe,  his  friendly  relations  with 
whom  were  for  a  time  suspwded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refasal  of  the  painter  to  falsify 
history  by  representing.Louis  aIY.  leading  the 
assault  at  Yalenciennes.  During  this  interval 
Yemet  visited  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  re- 
ceived flattering  attentions  from  the  czar.  He 
has  recently  been  occupied  with  great  battle 
pieces  iUustrating  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Oen. 
Ondinot  in  1648,  and  the  campaigns  in  the  Cri- 
mea and  in  Italy.  His  portraits  are  numerous, 
and  include  those  of  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  sons,  and  Napoleon  III.  He  received  a 
grand  medal  of  honor  at  the  exposition  of  1866, 
has  l)een  decorated  with  many  of  the  orders  of 
continental  Europe,  and  stands  at  the  present 
day  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  France  in 
reject  to  the  number,  variety,  and  size  of 
his  pictures,  and  to  the  influence  which  he 
has  exerted  upon  contemporary  painters.  His 
dan^ter  was  married  to  Paul  Delaroche. 

VERNIEB,  a  contrivance  invented  by  Peter 
Vernier  of  Brussels  in  1681  for  subdividing  the 
divifflons  of  graduated  arcs  or  scales  into  mi- 
nute parts.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus 
eonrists  in  the  use  of  two  scales,  one  movable 
and  sliding  along  the  side  of  the  other,  which 
is  flxed.  The  movable  scale  has  10  divisions, 
which  are  made  equal  to  either  9  or  11  divi- 
nons  of  the  fixed  scale.  In  the  one  case  they 
are  numbered  from  0  to  10  forward,  or  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  numbering  of  the  fixed 
scale ;  in  the  other  case  the  reading  of  the  ver- 
nier scale  is  backward,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  fixed  scale.  The  scale 
of  inches  divided  into  tenths,  as  in  use  upon 
English  barometers,  will  exemplify  the  use  of 
the  veraier  in  obtaining  readings  of  tenths  of 
these  ^nbdiviaions  or  of  btmdredths  of  inches. 
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In  the  oaae  of  the  vernier  scale  of  10  parts, 
equal  to  /;  of  an  inch,  being  set  so  that  the  0 
line  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  an  inch  line 
of  the  fixed  scale,  it  is  obvioas  that  the  moving 
of  the  vernier  jV  <>^  <)°^  of  the  divisions  of  the 
fixed  scale  will  Dring  the  division  of  the  ver- 
nier marked  1  into  coincidence  with  a  line  of 
the  fixed  scale;  and  the  same  if  the  vernier  is 
moved  y',,  ,\,  or  any  number  of  tenths  of  an 
inch,  plus  jC  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  fixed 
scale.  So  if  the  movement  be  j^,  f  J,,  or  ^4,, 
ice,  of  an  inch  bejond  the  coincidence  of  the 
0  of  the  vernier  with  any  divisional  Jine  of  the 
fixed  scale,  the  division  9,  8,  or  4,  &o.,  of  the 
vernier  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  some 
line  of  the  fixed  scale,  thus  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  hnndredths  of  an  inch  to  be  read  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inches  and  tenths  of  the  fixed 
scale.  In  the  other  form  of  the  vernier,  in 
which  its  10  parts  correspond  to  11  of  the  fixed 
scale,  the  necessity  for  numbering  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  scale  is  perceived 
on  setting  the  0  of  the  vernier  to  coincide  with 
an  inch  line  of  the  fixed  scale,  when  the  push- 
ing forward  of  the  vernier  j^,  of  an  inch  will 
bring  the  first  line  from  the  forward  end  of  the 
vernier  instead  of  the  backward  end  to  coin- 
cide with  the  line  of  the  fixed  scale,  and  so  on. 
The  latter  form  may  be  preferred  on  account 
of  increased  clearness  arising  from  the  greater 
size  of  the  vernier  divisions ;  while  the  former 
has  the  advantage  in  both  scales  being  read  in 
the  same  direction.  Important  astronomical 
and  geodetioal  instruments,  as  theodolites,  are 
provided  with  3  or  8  verniers  at  equal  divisions 
of  the  circle,  all  of  wliich  are  read  and  noted 
with  each  observation  in  order  to  serve  as  cor- 
rections upon  each  other,  the  mean  of  the  sev- 
eral readings  being  the  true  result. 

VERNON,  a  w.  county  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river 
and  its  affluents ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  4,779,  of  whom  186  were  slaves.  The 
Borface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
has  been  formed  out  of  parts  of  Bates  and  Oass 
counties  since  1850.    Oapital,  Nevada  Oity. 

VERNON,  Edwabd,  an  English  admiral, 
bom  in  Westminster,  Nov.  12, 1684,  died  at  his 
seat  of  Nacton  in  Suffolk,  Oct.  29, 1757.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  his  father,  James  Vernon,  had  been 
secretary  of  state  from  1697  to  1700.  The  son 
entered  the  navy,  and  first  served  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Admiral  Hopson,  which,  in  Oct.  1702, 
destroyed  the  French  and  Spanish  fieets  off 
Vigo ;  and  he  was  present  the  following  year 
at  the  sea  fight  off  Malaga  between  the  French 
and  English.  He  attuned  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral in  1708,  and  remained  in  active  service 
till  1727,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliameut  for  Penryn,  and  in  the  succeeding 
parliament,  which  lt»ted  from  1784  to  1741,  he 
sat  for  Portsmouth.  In  the  house  he  attracted 
attention,  says  Smollett,  "  by  loudly  condemn- 
ing all  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  bluntly 
speaking  his  sentiments,  whatever  they  were, 


without  respect  of  persons,  andsometunes  wH^ 
out  any  regard  to  decorum."  Once,  in  a  de- 
bate upon  the  dcOTedations  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  declared  that  Porto  Bello  could  be  taken 
with  6  ships ;  and  so  much  favor  did  the  remark 
meet  with  fh>m  the  people  that  Vernon  vas 
extolled  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  silence  the 
general  clamor,  the  ministry,  glad  perhaps  to 
be  relieved  from  a  troublesome  member  of  par- 
liament, and  possibly  desirous  that  the  new 
commander  might  disgrace  himself  and  lus 
party,  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies  with  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  Nov.  173S, 
he  appeared  off  Porto  Bello  with  6  men-of-war, 
and  the  city  was  taken  the  day  after  the  attack 
began,  the  English  losing  only  7  men.  Althooj^ 
this  expedition  had  no  important  result,  VemoD 
became  the  idol  of  England,  and  his  birthday 
was  celebrated  with  lights  and  bonfires.  Ha 
next  took  and  destroyed  Fort  Ohagres  on  the 
isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  in  Jan.  1741,  he  sailed 
from  Jamaica  with  29  ships  of  the  Une  and  80 
smaller  vessels,  having  on  board  15,000  sailon 
and  12,000  land  forces,  4  battalions  of  which 
were  from  the  American  colonies  north  of  Osr- 
olina.  After  cruising  in  search  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fieets,  Vernon  resolved  to  attack 
Oarthagena,  the  strongest  place  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  on  March  4  appeared  before  the  town. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  sickness  de- 
stroyed those  whom  the  "Sword  spared.  Ver- 
non attributed  the  disastrous  failure  of  this 
expedition  to  his  not  having  the  sole  command, 
and  the  result  did  not  seem  to  diminish  his  pop- 
ularity in  England.  In  1742  he  planned  an  ex- 
pedition against  Panama.  He  had  been  elected 
to  the  parliament  of  1741  from  Penryn,  from 
Soohester,  and  from  Ipswich.  He  accepted  the 
representation  of  the  last  named  place,  and  wm 
returned  from  it  to  the  parliaments  of  1747  and 
1754.  During  the  invasion  of  the  pretender  ia 
1745,  he  was  employed  to  guard  tiie  coast  oi 
Kent  and  Sussex.  In  this  he  gave  satisfaction, 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
miralty in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  gon- 
ner,  his  name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  sdr 
mirals.  It  is  said  that  in  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  himself.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  great  measure  in  retirement 
He  was  a  brave  man,  but  his  impetuous  temper 
rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  nim  to  endott 

6VCI1  AD  &8SOCl&td 

VERNON,  RoBBBT,  an  English  collector  at 
paintings,  born  in  1774,  died  May  22,  1849.  fie 
commencJed  life  in  humble  (urcumstances,  but 
by  industry  and  sagacity  in  commercial  par- 
suits  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  a  great  po^ 
tion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  ef 
pictures,  principally  by  British  artists,  Bia  col- 
lection gradually  growing  beyond  the  capaci^ 
of  his  house  to  contain  it,  he  presented  the  most 
valuable  portion  to  the  government,  which 
thus,  in  Deo.  1S47,  became  possessed  of  167 
works  of  merit,  all  but  two  by  British,  and  a 
large  proportion  by  living  artists.    The  British 
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oiljonal  gallery,  founded  in  1834,  oontained  at 
the  tine  of  Mr.  Vernon's  donation  bnt  41  pio- 
torea  by  native  artists,  and  the  Yemon  collec* 
tion,  as  it  is  still  called,  may  be  considered  the 
SDcleos  of  a  national  gallery  of  British  art  on  a 
eonsiderable  scale.  The  Vernon  collection  was 
for  some  time  exhibited  with  a  portion  of  the 
piotares  presented  by  J.  M.  W.  Xnmer  to  the 
nation  at  Marlborough  house,  bat  has  now 
been  removed  to  South  Kensington.  It  com- 
priaes  a  marble  gronp  by  Gibson  of  Hylas  and 
thenrmphs,  and  a  number  of  busts. 

V£ROK,  Louis  DiauA,  a  French  writer  and 
foomalist,  bom  in  Paris,  April  6,  1798.  He 
finished  tm  education  at  the  imperial  lycenm  in 
1816,  studied  medicine,  became  an  assistant  phy- 
rieian  to  the  hospital  in  1821,  was  made  doctor 
rf medicine  in  1828,  and  the  year  following  be- 
gan the  publication,  in  a  kind  o£  pamphlet,  of 
the  results  ot  bis  medical  observations.  At  the 
aame  time  he  held  the  position  of  director  of 
the  opera.  In  1824  he  was  made  physician  to 
the  muiea  royavx  by  M.  SosthSne  de  la  Boche- 
foaoanld,  and  about  the  same  time  became  con- 
nected with  various  journals.  For  the  benefit 
at  the  family  of  M.  Regnauld,  a  deceased 
apothecary  and  chemist,  he  determined  to 
make  the  pdte  Begnauld,  a  sort  of  cough  loz- 
Oges  bearing  the  name  of  its  inventor,  an  ob- 
ject of  speonlation.  In  this  undertaking  he 
tmbarked  his  little  property  of  40,000  francs, 
and  by  his  connection  with  the  press  was  en- 
isled to  give  the  remedy  a  celebrity  which  not 
only  enriched  the  family  of  his  friend,  bnt  laid 
the  foundation,  of  his  own  fortnne.  In  1828  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  became 
an  editor  of  me  Quotidieane.  Subsequently  he 
was  attached  to  tbo  Menager  de*  ehambret,  and 
in  1829  founded  the  Semie  de  Faria,  which 
nnder  his  control  had  great  success.  In  March, 
1881,  he  became  the  director  of  the  opera  at 
Paris;  and  after  a  management  of  6  years, 
i&  which  some  of  the  most  famous  productions 
of  modem  times  were  brought  on  the  stage, 
he  quitted  the  position  with  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion as  a  theatrical  manager.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  politics,  he  became  a  candidate  of 
the  opposition  for  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but 
was  defeated ;  and  returning  to  journalism,  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Constitutionnel, 
of  which  in  1844  he  became  sole  proprietor, 
lliis  journal,  to  which  he  soon  impaa^ed  anew 
life  and  prosperity,  warmly  supported  the  pol- 
icy of  Thiers  ;  bnt  in  1849,  on  the  subject  of 
tbie  presidential  message  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it 
openly  broke  with  the  ex-minister,  and  became 
a  partisan  of  the  present  emperor.  The  coup 
iitat  of  Dec.  2, 1861,  found  in  him  a  strong 
rapporter,  and  he  was  elected  as  a  government 
candidate  from  the  arrondissement  of  Sceaux  to 
the  corps  UgUlatif,  and  reelected  in  1867.  He  re- 
tained the  management  of  the  Constitutionnel; 
bat  that  journal  having  received  two  warnings 
h  consequence  of  dissentiug  fh>m  the  emperor's 
policy,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  for  its  pur- 
chase.   This  course  he  was  induced  to  take  also 


by  the  fact  that  several  actions  had  been  begun 
in  the  courts  against  the  journal,  though  in  all 
of  them  he  was  suocessnil.  In  1852  he  was 
made  an  ofiScer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Be- 
side his  contributions  to  the  press,  V£ron  has 
written  Memoires  d'tm  bourgeois  de  Paris  (6 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1864) ;  a  romance  entitled 
Ginq  cent  mille  francs  de  rente  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1866)  ;  a  political  treatise  nnder  the  title  of 
Q^abre  ans  de  rigne :  ot2  allons  nous  T  (1867) ; 
and  Les  thedtres  de  Paris  de  1806  d  1860  (8vo., 
1860). 

VESONA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  government  of  Venice, 
bounded  N.  by  tiie  Tyrol,  E.  by  Vicenza  and 
Padua,  8.  by  Polesina,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  by 
Mantua  and  Brescia,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  Lake  Garda;  area,  1,880  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1867,  802,902.  The  Adige  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  the 
Minoio  for  some  distance  on  the  western  boun- 
dary. In  the  N.  part  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, but  in  other  directions  it  is  level  or  undu- 
lating. There  are  some  marshes  in  the  south. 
The  soil  is  generally  remarkably  fertile,  and 
the  pastures  are  particularly  rich.  The  chief 
productions  are  grain,  fruit,  flax,  silk,  oil,  and 
wine.  Lako  Garda  and  the  rivers  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful  in  the 
forests.  Oopper  and  various  kinds  of  marble 
are  the  principal  minerals.  The  chief  towns, 
beside  uie  capital,  are  the  fortress  Legnago, 
Villafranca,  and  Oaprino. — Verona,  the  cap- 
ital, is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige,  68 
m.  W.  from  Venice;  pop.  in  1857,  59,169.  It 
forms  with  Mantua,  Fesohiera,  and  Legnago 
the  feunous  Italian  quadrilateral.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  4  stone  bridges,  and  the  town  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  fortifications  and  en- 
tered by  6  gates.  It  stands  in  -a  beautiful 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
last  offsets  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  where  they 
Join  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  some,  more 
particularly  the  Corso,  and  that  which  leads 
from  the  Mantua  gate,  are  wid^  and  well  kept. 
The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  have 
received  extensive  repairs  in  the  first  half  of 
the  isth  century.  It  is  built  in  the  Lombardo- 
Bomanesque  style,  has  a  facade  adorned  with 
many  fine  sculptures,  and  contains  several  val- 
uable paintings,  a  sepulchral  monument  of  Ju- 
lius Apollonius  and  his  wife  Attica  Valeria, 
and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Lucius  IH.  The  other 
churches  are  about  40  in  number,  and  several 
of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  That  of 
Ban  Zenone,  built  between  1188  and  1178,  on 
tiie  site  of  an  earlier  one,  is  an  interesting  ex-, 
ample  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  has  undergone  comparatively  little  change 
internally.  There  are  several  magnificent  spe- 
dmens  of  Roman  architecture,  tlie  princlpalof 
which  is  the  amphitheatre  occupying  one  side 
of  the  Piazza  Bra.  It  is  of  elliptical  form,  ti»e 
transverse  axis  being  610  feet  and  the  coiyu- 
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mte  430  feet,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  120  feet 
nigh.  It  is  sopposed  that  it  might  have  ao- 
oommodated  22,000  persons  at  one  time,  and 
it  is  stiU  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having 
been  repaired  in  the  16tn  oentnry.  Among 
die  many  other  remarkable  edifices  which  the 
city  oontains  may  be  mentioned  the  palaces  of 
Oanossa  and  Gnasta  Verza,  both  bnilt  by  San 
Kicheli ;  the  palace  della  gran  gvatdia  in  the 
Piazza  Bra ;  that  of  Bidolfi ;  the  palaoes  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Signori,  one  of  whidi  has  a  s<]^uare 
tower  300  feet  high ;  the  palace  dd  eonttglie, 
bnilt  after  a  design  of  Bansovino,  bat  with 
additions  by  Fra  Giooondo,  the  oommentator 
of  Vitruviug ;  and  the  palattc  ptiblieo  opposite 
the  amphitheatre.  The  libnuT'  ot  tbe  chapter 
of  Verona  contains  upward  of  12,000  Toloines 
and  about  640  MSB.,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  in  this  library  that  Petrardi 
discovered  Oioero's  epistles  Ad  MtmUiaret. 
Verona  has  a  lyoeom,  a  gymnaanm,  a  school 
of  painting,  a  female  college,  a  clerical  semi- 
nary, an  academy  of  agrioaltnre  and  commerce, 
a  tiieatre,  and  numerous  diaritable  inatitntions. 
The  houses  have  mostly  a  good  appearance, 
marble  being  largely  used  in  tiieir  oonstmction, 
bat  the  style  of  architeotore  is  antiquated. 
The  manufactures  consist  principally  of  silk, 
woollen,  and  linen  goods,  leather,  soap,  and 
earthenware ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  these  articles,  together  with  grain, 
oil,  and  sumach.  Verona  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  6  sections  of  the  imperial  and  royal  insti- 
tnte  of  Austrian  Italy ;  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor ;  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  Italy ;  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. — ^The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  town  is  unknown,  bat 
Jnlius  Offisar  established  a  colony  here,  and 
nnder  the  Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  city. 
On  the  decline  of  that  empire  it  experienced 
the  fate  of  other  towns  in  the  K.  of  Italy,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Goths.  Tbeodorio  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  empire.  Oharlemagne  cap- 
tured it  774,  and  it  subsequently  became  a  free 
town.  In  1406  it  was  annexed  to  the  posses- 
sions of  Venice,  and  ei\joyed  peace  till  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796,  when  it 
was  captured  and  ceded  to  Austria  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
1805.  The  ramparts  and  bastions,  which  had 
been  constmcted  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  by  the  architect  and  engineer  San 
Micheli,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  ful- 
filment of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  LunSville 
in  1801 ;  but  the  gates  were  spared,  and  one 
of  them,  the  Porta  del  Palio,  has  been  termed 
a  "miracle  of  architecture."  In  1814  it  be- 
came again  subject  to  the  Austrians,  who  have 
constructed  walls  and  ramparts  and  made  Ve- 
rona one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe. 

VERONESE,  Paul.    See  Oaouahi. 

VERPLANOK,  Gulian  Orommeun,  an 
American  author,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  Aug.  1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Oolumbia 
college  in  1801,  studied  law,  and  after  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  passed  several  years 


in  travelKngin  Europe.  Betemiag  to  Amerioa, 
he  interested  himselfin  politics,  and  inl814  was 
a  candidate  of  the  "Malcontents"  for  the  New 
York  assembly.  In  1818  he  delivered  a  dfs- 
oonrse  before  the  New  York  historical  society 
on  "  The  Early  European  Friends  of  America," 
which  excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  while  the  contest  between  the 
"  Bncktaila"  and  "  Clintonians"  was  raging  in 
tihe  state,  he  pnblisbed  anonymonsly  a  volume 
containing poUtioal  satires  entitled  "The  l^te 
IMamviiste,  a  Political  Tale,"  another  entitled 
«  Buokt^  Bards,"  and  "  The  Epistles  of  Brevet 
M^or  Pindar  Pnff,"  chiefly  aimed  at  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  his  literary  pretensions.  In  1820 
Mr.  Verplanck  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  York  legislature,  where  he  acted  as 
ohairman  of  the  oommittee  on  education.  Not 
long  afterward  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  the  evidences  of  Ohristianity  in  the  generu 
Protestant  Episcopal  seminary  in  New  York 
eity,  and  in  1824  published  a  volume  of  "Ea- 
says  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Various 
Evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion."  In  182S 
he  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Oontraets:  being  an  Inquiry  how  Contracts 
are  affected  in  Law  and  Morals  by  Conceal- 
ment, Error,  or  Inadequate  Price"  (8vo.).  la 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of  con- 
gress from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  held 
that  office  for  8  years.  He  was  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  the  extension  of  the  term  of  copyright 
firom  28  to  42  years,  a  measure  which  was 
passed  in  the  session  of  1880-'81.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  Mr.  Verplanck  accepted  a  pnblio 
dinner  Arom  a  number  of  citizens,  at  which  ho 
delivered  a  speech  on  "  The  Law  of  Literaiy 
Property."  In  conjunction  with  W.  0.  Bryant 
and  R.  C.  Sands,  hepnblished  "  The  Talisman," 
an  annual  in  prose  and  verse  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1S27-80;  new  edition  under  the  title  of  "Mis- 
cellanies," 1888).  Nearly  one  half  of  this 
work  was  written  by  Mr.  Verplanck.  After 
the  death  of  Sands,  Mr.  Verplanck  wrote  the 
memoir  of  his  friend  prefixed  to  the  collection 
of  his  writings.  In  1888  appeared  a  volume  of 
bis  "  Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Subjects  of 
American  History,  Arts,  and  Literature."  In 
August  he  delivered  at  the  commencement  of 
Geneva  college  an  oration  on  "The  right  Moral 
Influence  and  Use  of  Liberal  Studies;"  in  1884 
an  Oration  at  Union  college  on  "  The  influence 
of  Moral  Causes  upon  Opinion,  Science,  and 
Literature ;"  and  in  188$  a  discourse  at  Union 
college  on  "  The  American  Scholar."  In  1844 
the  first  number  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
appeared  under  his  supervision,  and  in  1847 
the  work  was  finished  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Since 
the  close  of  his  congressional  career  Mr.  Ver- 
planck has  several  times  been  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  senate 
of  New  York  at  that  time  composed,  with  the 
Judges  of  the  higher  courts,  the  "  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors,"  or  the  court  of  appeal  in 
thci  last  resort  from  the  supreme  court  and 
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dtgaauy.  Mr.  Yerplonck  took  an  aetive  part 
in  tiiese  jjndioial  daties,  and  many  of  his  opin- 
ions on  uaportant  qaestions  are  preaerred  im 
tbe  iast  7  Tolomes  of  Wendell's  New  York  r&> 
ports.  He  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
eommiaatonera  of  emigration  of  the  state  of 
Kew  Toik  ainoe  ita  organization  in  1846.  Mr. 
Yerplanek  prepared  nearly  all  the  annuel  re< 
ports  of  this  commission  for  16  years,  all  of 
vhich  trere  repnblished  in  1861  in  one  8to. 
Tolnine  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  for  the 
preservation  of  much  curious  statistios  and 
matters  of  interest  tonohing  sanitaiy  and  chari* 
table  adnuniatration.  He  ia  also  one  of  tbo 
goTemors  of  theNev  York  hoq^itaL 

Y£BKES,  a  Soman  governor  of  Sicily,  put 
todeathiii48B.  0.  He  was  the  scm  of  a  Bo- 
naa  senator,  and  became  in  88  B.  0.  qneestor  to 
Gn.  Papirius  Oarbo,  but  anbaequently  deserted 
the  Mwian  faction  to  which  Oarbo  belonged, 
and  joined  that  of  Sylla,  who  gave  him  a  share 
of  the  confiscated  estates  and  sent  him  to  Bene* 
ventom.  He  was  pro-queastor  to  Dolabella, 
pwtor  of  Oilicia,  80-79  a.  0.,  and  participated 
m  the  iniquitous  acts  of  that  rapacious  gov* 
eraor,  bat  afterward  tamed  against  him,  and 
MDtribnted  by  his  evidence  to  his  convictioD. 
With  the  moaey  obtained  by  plundering  the 
proriBoes,  be  was  elected  prntor  in  74,  and 
Meame  by  lot  prater  urbanu».  After  mana- 
gingthe  aflbira  of  the  city  in  defiance  of  all  jua- 
doe  and  law,  he  obtained  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  olBoe  the  administration  of  Sicily, 
tt>en  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  favorea 
province  of  the  republic.  In  this  island  he  re- 
mained 3  years,  during  which  time  he  amassed 
•normons  wealth,  and  fairly  rendered  Sicily 
desolate  by  faia  rapacity.  The  Sicilians  intrust- 
ed to  Oicero  the  prosecution  of  Verres,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  more  due  to  political 
reasons  than  to  the  character  of  the  criminal. 
Verres  was  defended  by  Hortonsius,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Scipios  and  the  Metelli.  The 
oedsion  was  to  be  made  by  the  aenate,  on 
wliom  the  judicial  power  taken  from  the  eqnites 
had  been  conferred  by  SyUa ;  and  on  the  re- 
salt  of  this  trial  depended  in  g^eat  measure  the 
sontinuance  of  this  power,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  people  in  favor 
of  a  reform  of  the  court.  The  adherents  of 
Verres  spared  nothing  in  the  shape  of  promises, 
threats,  and  bribes,  in  order  to  secure  his  ao- 
qaittal ;  but  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  be- 
fore the  9  days  which  were  given  to  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence  were  over,  he  fled  to  Massilia, 
where  he  remained  in  exile  27  years.  He  was 
pot  to  death  by  the  proscription  of  Antony. 

VERBOOOHIO,  AxDBBA,  an  Italian  artist, 
bom  in  Florence  in  1482,  died  there  in  1488. 
He  was  at  once  a  sculptor^  a  goldsmith,  and  a 
punter,  but  was  most  distinguished  in  the  first 
named  capacity.  Femgino  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  were  among  his  pupils.  He  was  the 
first  to  take  moulda  of  the  human  form  to  aid 
him  in  designing.  The  pictures  attributed  to 
him  are  generally  spurious. 


VERSAILLES,  a  French  db^,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  utuated  11  m. 
by  railroad  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  18C6,  29,- 
966.  At  the  commencement  oi  the  17th  cen- 
tury it  was  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of 
woods,  where  the  kings  of  France  frequently 
came  to  hunt,  and  where  about  1627  Lonia 
XIII.  erected  a  small  chateau  of  red  brick, 
chiefly  for  a  hunting  seat.  In  1 660  Louis  XIV., 
becoming  tired  of  St.  Germain,  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  this  building  into  a  palace 
worthy  of  the  court  which  he  contemplated 
forming  around  him;  and  in  1664  the  architect 
Levaa  commenced  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, which  during  this  and  the  next  two 
reigra  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  imposing  edifices  of  its  class  in  Europe. 
The  twoprincipal  elevations  of  the  palace  face 
£.  and  W.,  that  on  the  E.  comprising  the  old 
diateau  of  Louis  XHI.,  with  a  wing  and  pavil- 
ion in  the  Corinthian  style  on  the  N.  side,  and 
a  corresponding  structure  on  the  S.  side  com- 
pleted by  Louis  XVIII.,  together  with  a  chapel 
of  remarkable  richness  and  elegance  in  the  beet 
style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  tiieatre,  sev- 
eral ranges  of  buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
the  roy^  ministers,  and  other  dependencies; 
the  whole  enclosing  several  courts.  The  W. 
side  of  the  palace,  which  was  almost  wholly 
the  creation  of  Louis  XIV.,  presents  a  large 
projecting  mass  of  building,  the  central  front 
of  which  Is  S20  feet  long  and  each  of  its  retir- 
ing aides  260  feet,  with  two  immense  winga, 
each  exceeding  600  feet  in  length,  the  southern 
one  being  rather  the  longer.  The  general 
plan  embraces  a  ground  floor,  first  floor,  and 
attic,  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Gorinthian  or- 
ders respectively ;  and  a  remarkable  feature  of 
this  facade  is  the  Ionic  peristyles,  16  in  num- 
ber, supporting  cornices  crowned  by  as  many 
statues  as  there  are  columns.  Tlie  whole  front 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  exist- 
ence, although  ita  immense  extent  and  too 
great  uniformity  are  also  considered  blemishes. 
West  of  this  side  of  the  palace  extend  the  mag- 
nificent gardens  laid  oat  by  Le  N6tre,  and 
upon  the  constrnction  of  which  vast  bodies  of 
laborers,  including  at  one  time  80,000  soldiers, 
were  employed.  Terraces,  parterres,  alleys, 
ornamental  basins  and  fountains  suppUed  by 
forcing  pumps  from  the  Seine,  together  with  a 
profusion  of  statues,  vases,  and  other  sculp- 
tures, combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  resorts  in  Europe,  particularly  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  when  the  foun- 
tains play,  although  the  general  plan  on  which 
it  is  arranged  differs  essentially  from  those 
now  in  vogue.  Beyond  the  gardens,  which 
are  includ^  in  it,  lies  the  little  park,  about  8 
miles  in  circumference,  and  W.  of  this  is  a 
third  and  larger  enclosure,  called  the, great 
park.  Within  this  park  and  N.  of  the  gardens 
are  the  royal  mansions  called  the  Orand  Tria- 
non and  the  Petit  Trianon,  with  their  respec- 
tive gardens,  of  which  the  former  was  erected 
by  Louis  XTV.,  and  the  latter  by  Louis  XV. 
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for  Mme.  Da  Bany.  This  was  also  a  favorite 
residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  erected  a 
Swiss  village  within  the  famous  English  gar- 
den attached  to  it.  In  1681  Louis  aIV.,  ac- 
companied by  all  his  court,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Versailles ;  and  about  that  time  were 
erected  most  of  the  dependencies  connected 
with  the  palace,  such  as  the  grand  eommvn,  a 
vast  square  building  which  had  1,000  sleeping 
rooms  and  could  lodge  upward  of  2,000  per- 
sons; the  tennis  court,  famous  for  the  oath 
talcen  in  it  by  the  national  assembly,  June  20, 
1789,  and  which  of  late  years  has  been  used  as 
a  studio  by  Horace  Vemet ;  the  garde  meuble, 
and  other  buildings,  now  occupied  by  various 
public  functionaries  of  the  city  of  Versailles. 
The  expense  of  all  these  nnda-takings  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000  francs.  At  the  same 
time  every  encouragement  was  given  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  building  houses  in  the  town, 
and  daring  the  18th  century  a  large  and  ele- 
gant city  rose  around  the  royal  palace,  which 
at  one  period  numbered  upward  of  70,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  noble  avenue  300  feet  broad,  running 
£.  and  W.,  called  the  avenue  of  Paris,  and 
which,  with  the  avenues  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Soeanx,  terminates  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  or 
parade  ground,  a  large  open  space  800  feet 
broad,  into  which  project  the  outer  gates  of 
the  E.  or  town  front  of  the  palace.  The  city 
is  built  with  the  greatest  regularity,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
houses  being  of  a  uniform  height  and  an  ele- 
gant style  of  architecture,  llie  removal  of 
the  court  to  Paris  in  1789  materially  affected 
the  prosperity  of  Versailles,  which  for  upw.ard 
of  100  years  had  been  the  royal  residence,  and 
which  thenceforth  declined  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  risen.  At  the  present  day,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  houses  and  the  great  extent  of 
space  occupied  by  them,  comp°ai-ed  with  the 

Oulation,  give  the  place  a  monotonous  and 
'-deserted  appearance.  Kapoleon  I.  and 
his  successors  nave,  however,  done  much  to 
restore  and  enlai^e  the  palace,  which,  if  not 
destined  to  become  again  the  residence  of 
French  sovereigns  and  their  courts,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  vast  and  splendid  museum 
containing  immense  series  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  works  of  art  illustrative  of  "every 
thing  that  has  reflected  honor  on  the  annals  of 
France,  from  the  cradle  of  the  monarcliy  down 
to  the  present  day." 

VERTEBBATA,  a  name  applied  by  De  La- 
marck to  the  highest  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  from  its  being  characterized  by  a 
bony  or  cartilaginous  internal  skeleton,  of 
which  the  most  essential  and  persistent  portion 
is  the  vertebral  column  or  spine.  (See  Com- 
FARA^VB  Anatomy,  Philosophical  Antatoht, 
and  Skeleton.)  Aristotle  hod  long  before  made 
the  distinction  of  rvaifia  (blood  animals)  audamc 
Ita  (bloodless  animals),  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  vertebrata  and  invertebrata  of  De 
Lamarck.  Oken  called  the  vertebrates  aareotoa 


or  flesh  animals ;  Ehrenberg,  mpeloneura  ;  D» 
Blain  ville,  otteoeoaria;  and  Owen,  myeUna^hala. 
These  various  terms  describe  very  accDrately 
the  relations  of  the  skeleton,  red  blood,  mnsclca, 
and  oerebro-spinal  nervous  centres,  character- 
istic of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 
The  essential  character  of  the  spinal  column  is 
to  have  a  distinct  cavity  above  the  axis  for  the 
nervous  centres,  and  another  below  for  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life,  both  circumscribed 
by  complicated  bony  arches.  Vertebrates  are 
the  doubly  symmetrical  type  of  Von  Baer,  thdr 
embryological  development  producing  identi- 
cal parts  arising  on  both  sides  of  an  axis,  grow- 
ing upward  and  downward  and  shutting  up 
along  two  lines,  the  inner  layer  of  the  gem 
being  enclosed  below  and  the  upper  above; 
Van  Beneden  calls  them  hypocotyledone*  or 
hypovitellians,  from  the  vitellus  or  yolk  enter- 
ing the  body  from  the  under  or  ventral  side. 
De  Lamarck  also  styles  them  intelligent  ani- 
mals, but  comparative  psychology  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  ns  to  distinguish  in 
this  way  between  the  sensations  of  a  fish  and  a 
qepbalopod  or  an  insect.  In  vertebrates  repro- 
duction is  sexual,  without  normal  hennapnro- 
ditism,  and  the  jaws  move  vertically  and  not 
laterally.  Ehrenberg  divides  vertebrates  into 
nutrientia,  or  warm-blooded,  and  taking  care 
of  their  young,  like  mammals  and  birds ;  and 
orphanotoa,  cold-blooded,  taking  no  care  of 
their  young,  like  reptiles  and  fishes ;  some  of 
the  latter,  however,  do  take  care  of  their  young, 
in  a  different  or  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
division.  The  classes  of  vertebrates,  accord- 
ing to  Agassiz,  are:  1,  myzonts  (myxinoids 
and  cyclostomes) ;  3,  fishes  proper ;  3,  ganoidi 
(sturgeons,  &c.);  4,  selachians  (sharks  and 
rays)  ;  6,  amphibians  (frogs,  salamanders,  &c.); 
6,  reptiles;  7,  birds;  and  8,  mammals.  In  tint 
type,  to  use  his  words  ("  Atlantic  Monthly," 
Jan.  1862,  p.  12),  "  the  head  is  the  prominent 
feature ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  loaded  end  of  the 
longitudinal  axis,  so  charged  with  '^tality  as  to 
form  an  intelligent  brain,  and  rismg  in  man  to 
such  predominance  as  to  command  and  control 
the  whole  organism." 

VEBTIGO  (Lat.  verto,  to  turn),  a  common 
symptom  of  cerebral  disturbance,  with  or  with- 
out obscurity  of  vision,  in  which  objects  ap- 
pear to  tarn  round ;  beside  the  abnormal  sub- 
jective sensations,  there  may  be  disordered 
movements  prompted  thereby.  It  may  arise 
from  too  much  or  too  little  blood  sent  to  the 
brain ;  from  poisons  in  the  circulation,  as  in 
alcoholic  and  other  intoxication;  and  from 
lesions  of  the  sensorial  centres  or  the  nerves 
therewith  connected.  The  effect  is  that  the 
intelligence  is  not  able  to  correct  the  erroneona 
suggestions  of  tlie  senses.  It  is  most  commonly 
a  symptom  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  often 
indicates  an  approaching  attach  of  apoplexy 
epilepsy,  or  paralysis. 

VERTOT,  Ren6  Aubebt  bk,  a  French  his- 
torian, born  at  the  chateau  of  Benetot,  Nor- 
mandy, Nov.  25,  1655,  died  in  Paris,  June  15, 
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178S.    He  stadied  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 

Bonen,  bat  before  his  academical  course  was 

MDcladed  entered  a  Capnchin  convent.  Kat- 
nnlly  delicate,  the  rigor  of  the  order  destroy- 
ed his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it  for 
ose  less  ascetic ;  and  in  his  22d  year  he  entered 
the  Premonstraten«an  abbey  at  Valsery,  and 
soon  afterward  waa  presented  with  the  priory 
of  JoyenvaL  His  preferment  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  a  priest  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  oi^er  into  another  was  inca- 
pable by  canon  law  of  holding  any  dignity  in 
the  second.  The  case  was  decided  by  the  pope 
in  bis  favor,  bat  he  resigned  and  obtained  suc- 
oeasively  cores  near  Marly  and  Rouen.  In  1701 
be  became  an  associate,  and  in  1705  pensioner 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres. 
His  works  are  mostly  valued  for  their  style  and 
the  dramatic  power  of  portraiture  they  evince. 
They  are :  Hittoire  de»  revolutions  de  Portugal 
(Paris,  1689) ;  Hittoire  de*  revolution  de  Suid« 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1696);  Hittoire  eompUte  de 
hlablittement  det  Bretont  dam  let  Gaulet 
(1710) ;  Hittoire  det  revolutiont  arrizeet  dant  le 
fouvernement  de  la  rivvhlique  Somaine  (S  vols. 
12mo.,  1719)  ;  HitUnre  det  ehevaliert  hoipita- 
liendeSt.  Jean  deJerutaUm  (4  vols.  4to.,  1726). 

VERTUE,  Gbobor,  an  English  engraver  and 
tBtiqnary,  bom  in  London  in  1684,  died  there 
in  1756.'  He  began  business  on  his  own  ac- 
coont  as  an  engraver  in  1709,  painted  in 
Titer  colors,  Tvas  patronized  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  and  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  became  en- 
graver to  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  1717, 
engraved  almanacs  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, illustrated  Rapin's  "  History  of  England  " 
(1743),  and  pnbliahed  various  collections  of 
British  portraits  and  many  historic  prints. 
His  antiquarian  researches  in  matters  connect- 
ed with^is  profession  were  of  mnch  value. 

VERTUMJf  US,  or  Vobtumntjs,  an  Etruscan 
or  Sabine  divinity,  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Bomans  as  the  god  who  presided  over  changes 
and  transformations  of  all  sorts,  but  especially 
the  blossoming  and  bearing  of  trees  and 
plants.  He  had  the  power  of  assuming  any 
shape  he  pleased.  Falling  in  love  with  Pomo- 
na, the  goddess  of  the  fruit  of  trees,  he  ap- 
peared to  her.in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  at  last 
won  her  nnder  the  guise  of  a  blooming  youth. 
kfiameii  was  appointed  at  Rome  especially  to 
raperintend  his  worship ;  a  festival  called  the 
Vortnmnalia  was  celebrated  in  his  honor  on 
Aog.  23 ;  and  gardeners  offered  to  him  garlands 
of  buds  and  the  first  prodnce  of  their  lands. 

VERULAM,  LoBD.    See  Baoon,  Fbancis. 

VERDS,  Lccius  ArsEucs.  See  Autoninits, 
ILiRccs  Aurkuus. 

VERVAIN.    SeeVKKBjtxA. 

VERVIEBS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Li£ge,  on  the  river  Vesdre,  near  tbePrusman 
frontier,  14  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Li^ge ;  pop.  20,000. 
It  contains  several  churches,  a  theatre,  several 
•chools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions, 
ud  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Woollen  cloths 
are  extensively  made,  the  (innnal  produce  of 
VOL.  xn. — 6 


the  looms  beinf  estimated  at  upward  of  |6,000,- 

000.  Cotton,  leather,  soap,  and  hardware  are 
also  manufactured.  Verviers  is  an  ancient 
place,  and  had  strong  fortifications  which  were 
destroyed  by  Louis  XIV. 

VERY,  Jones,  an  Amerioan  poet,  bom  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1818.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1886,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Greelc  tutor  in  that 
institution.  Resigning  his  office  in  1888,  be 
made  choice  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Cambridge  asso- 
ciation in  1848.  In  1889  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  "Assays  and  Poems;"  the  latter, 
among  which  "The  Painted  Columbine"  is  i)er- 
haps  the  best  known,  indicating  an  appreciative 
love  of  nature,  and  a  deep  religious  feeling  with 
a  tendency  toward  mysticism.  He  has  since 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  "  Qhristian 
Register,"  "  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,"  and 
"  l^em  Gazette."  Thongli  never  ordained  over 
a  con^egation,  he  still  occasionally  preaches. 

V^ALIDS,  Andreas,  a  Flemish  physician, 
founder  of  the  modern  system  of  anatomy, 
bom  in  Brussels  in  1614,  died  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  Oct.  15,  1664.  He  was  educated  at 
Louvain,  Montpellier,  and  Paris,  and  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  physics  and 
his  devotion  to  anatomical  studies.  In  the  last 
named  city  he  became  chief  assistant  of  Gnn- 
ther,  and  in  1626  discovered  the  origin  of  the 
spermatic  blood  vessels.  The  pursuit  of  prac- 
tical anatomy  was  attended  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  France,  that  after  return- 
ing to  Lonvain  he  joined  the  army  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
in  1540  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  Pavia,  in  1548  in  that  of  Bo- 
logna, and  not  long  afterward  in  that  of  Pisa. 
In  1643,  when  only  28  years  old,  he  published 
his  great  work  on' anatomy,  De  Corporit  Hit- 
mani  Fdbriea  (fol.,  Basel,  enlarged  ed,,  1666). 
S^nac  calls  it  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
and  Haller  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  immortal  work, 
by  which  all  that  had  been  written  before  was 
ahnost  superseded."  In  it  Vesalius  exposed 
the  errors  of  the  Galenian  school,  who  relied 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body  upon  the  observations  made  in  the 
dissection  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  work  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition,  but 
the  author's  reputation  constantly  increased. 
About  1644  he  was  made  chief  physician  to 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  afterward  to 
his  son  Philip  11. ;  and  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him  at  the  court  became  gradually 
so  harassing  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
In  1668  or  1564  he  suddenly  left  Madrid  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  for  reasons  not 
certainly  known.  The  common  story  is  that 
he  was  once,  with  the  consent  of  the  kini^en 
of  the  deceased,  engaged  in  dissecting  the  body 
of  a  Spanish  grandee  wiio  had  died  nnder  his 
charge,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  heart  still 
palpitated  feebly.    For  this  he  was  denounced 
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to  the  inqnUition  aa  gnilty  of  murder  and  im- 
piety, and  it  was  only  through  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  king  that  Be  was  enabled  to  save 
himself  by  promising  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  AVhether  this  account  is  true  or 
not,  he  certainly  sailed  from  Venice  for  Pales- 
tine ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Jerusalem 
than  he  received  an  invitatiou  from  the  Vene- 
tian senate  to  accept  the  Padnan  professorship 
of  anatomy.  On  the  voyage  back  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  ia 
said  to  have  died  of  starvation.  Beside  his 
CTeat  work,  he  wrote  De  Jtadicit  China  Vsu 
^putoZa  (1646) ;  AvaUmiicarum  OdbrieliaFal- 
l^i  OJaervationum  Examen  (Venice,  1664) ; 
Mcamen  Apologia  Fr.  Putai  pro  Oaleno  (Ven- 
ice, 1664) ;  and  *a  paraphrase  and  translation 
of  some  of  the  works  of  the  Arabic  physician 
Rhazes.  His  writings  are  especially  remark- 
able for  the  audacity  with  which  he  speaks 
of  Galen,  whose  authority  all  his  predecessors 
had  slavishly  recognized.  His  complete  works, 
together  with  a  Me,  were  published  at  Leyden 
i|i'1726  (2  vols,  fol.),  edited  by  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus. 

VESPASIAN  (Trrus  Flavito  Sabiotb  Ves- 
PASiANUs),  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  near  Reate 
in.  the  Sabine  country,  Nor.  17,  A.D.  9,  died 
there,  June  24,  79.  He  was  of  low  origin,  his 
father  being  a  petty  officer  of  the  revenue, 
who  died  while  the  son  was  still  young.  Ves- 
pasian began  his  career  by  serving  in  Thrace 
88  military  tribune,  became  qutestor  in  Crete 
and  Cyrene,  and  subsequently  passed  through 
the  gradations  of  radUe  and  prietor.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  through  the  influence  of 
Narcissus,  the  freedman  of  that  monarch,  he 
went  to  Germany  aa  legatvt  Ugumis,  and  in 
48  held  the  same  command  in  Britain,  where 
he  served  under  Aulus  Plantius  and  under  the 
emperor  himself,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  gained  so  much  reputation  in  these  cam- 
paigns that  triumphal  honors  were  granted 
him,  and  during  the  last  two  months  of  61  he 
was  made  eonml  tuffettut.  Subsequently  he 
governed  Africa  as  proconsul,  and  while  tttere 
was  charged  with  obteining  money  in  a  dis- 
honorable manner.  In  67  he  accompanied 
Nero  in  his  journey  through  Greece,  but  gave 
such  offence  to  the  emperor  by  once  falling 
asleep  while  tlie  monarch  was  displaying  his 
Tocal  powers,  that  Nero  forbade  him  his  pres- 
ence. At  the  end  of  66  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  Jew- 
ish war.  In  two  years  he  reduced  all  Judasa 
except  Jerusalem  and  some  minor  strongholds. 
His  reputation  in  consequence  of  his  military 
conduct  rose  so  high,  that  an  opportunity  was 
offered  him  of  ascending  the  throne.  The  civil 
war  between  Otho  and  Vitellins  had  but  just 
broken  out  after  the  death  of  Galba,  when,  on 
July  1,  69,  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prefect  of 
Egypt,  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor  at  Alex- 
andria. The  choice  was  ratified  on  the  8d  of 
the  same  month  by  the  legions  of  Judeea,  and 
not  long  afterward  by  the  entire  army  of  the 


East.  His  son  Titus  was  left  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Jewish  war,  whUe  one  of  his  generals,  An- 
tonins  Primus,  marched  at  once  into  Italy,  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Vitellius,  and  put  VitelBui 
himself  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  Vespasian 
had  gone  to  Alexandria  to  cut  off  the  gapply 
of  grain  from  Rome,  but  his  recognition  by  the 
senate  made  any  such  step  unnecessary.  From 
Egypt  he  sent  to  Rome  an  edict  repealing  die 
laws  of  Nero  and  his  snccessors  in  regard  to 
the  crime  of  lata  majettat,  and  also  banishbg 
astrologers.  Not  long  afterward  he  arrived  in 
Italy,  where  his  coming  was  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  the  people.    His  accession  worked  a 

feat  change  in  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
e  maintained  firm  discipline  among  the  sol- 
diers, removed  many  unworthy  senators  and 
knights,  restored  order  to  the  finances,  and  re- 
paired the  devastations  which  had  been  inflict- 
ed upon  Rome  during  the  recent  civil  commo- 
tions. He  rebuilt  many  edifices,  one  of  which 
was  the  capitol,  erected  a  temple  to  Peace,  and 
began  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphithea- 
tre, which  was  afterward  called  the  Oolossenni. 
The  foreign  wars  of  his  reign  were  as  sncceas- 
'ful  as  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  vat 
prosperous.  The  rebellion  of  the  Batavi  nnder 
Claudius  Oivilis  was  put  down ;  Titus  completed 
the  conquest  of  Judeea;  the  governor  of  S^ 
took  possession  of  Commagene ;  and  a  war  iras 
carried  on  in  Britain  with  great  success  by 
Petilius  Oerealis,  Julius  Frontinus,  and  Jnlini 
Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus.  In  71 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and  in  74  the 
last  census  of  Roman  citizens  ever  made  vaa 
taken.  In  79  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Allemii 
Cascina  and  Marcellns  was  discovered,  and 
of  the  two  leaders,  the  former  was  sum- 
marily put  to  death,  while  Marcellns  escaped 
the  same  fate  by  snicide.  In  the  snmmer 
of  the  same  year  Vespasian  on  account  of 
failing  health  retired  to  his  early  home  in  the 
Sabine  country.  When  he  felt  the  approach 
of  death  he  caused  himself  to  be  placed  upon 
his  feet,  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  on  emperor 
to  die  standing.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  although  In) 
personal  character  was  disfigured  by  certain 
mean  traits,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
was  an  avarice  which  displayed  itself  in  a  i»^ 
for  little  savings.  His  simple  style  of  living 
furnished  a  strong  and  elevating  contrast  to  the 
luxury  and  debauchery  in  which  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  passed  their  lives.  The  chief 
authorities  for  his  life  are  Suetonius,  Dion  Gas- 
sius,  and  Tacitus.  The  two  succeeding  empe- 
rors were  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian. 

VESPERS  (Lat.  tetptr,  evening),  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  a  portion  of  the  divine 
office  recited  daily  by  priests,  and  generally 
sung  publicly,  as  the  afternoon  service,  on 
Sundays  and  other  high  festivals.  It  conasta 
of  5  of  the  psalms  of  David,  a  hymn,  the  Ucih 
niflcat,  or  canticle  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  froi" 
the  Ist  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  several  prV* 
ers,  anthems,  &c. 
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VESFITOCI,  AuEKioo,  an  Italian  navigator 
from  whom  the  name  of  America  haa  been  de- 
rired,  born  in  Florence,  March  9, 14S1,  died  in 
Seville,  Feb.  3,  1612.  He  came  of  a  noble  bnt 
not  waalthy  family,  and  received  his  education 
under  his  nncle  the  friar  Giorgio  Antonio  Ves- 
pncd.  Later  in  life  he  engaged  in  commerce 
at  Seville,  as  an  agent  of  the  Medici  family  of 
Forence.  He  was  in  that  city  when  Columbus 
retnmed  from  his  first  voyage;  and  in  1496, 
while  engaged  in  fitting  out  4  caravels  for  the 
Spanish  service  in  the  countries  lately  discov- 
ered, he  occasionally  met  with  Oolumbos,  and 
was  induced  to  prepare  for  a  career  of  nautical 
(drentnre.  In  1499  he  sailed  from  Spain  in  an 
expedition  fitted  out  under  command  of  Alonso 
de  Ojeda,  which  visited  Paria  and  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  coast,  and  returned  in  June,  1500. 
In  the  following  month  Vespucci  wrote  to  Lo- 
renzo de  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici  of  Florence 
u  account  of  the  voyage,  which  lay  hid  in 
mannscript  nntil  1746,  when  it  was  published 
by  Bandini.  In  May,  1601,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Emannel,  long  of  Portugal,  and  par- 
ticipated in  an  expedition  which  visited  the 
coast  of  Bra^.  Of  this  voyage  he  also  wrote 
an  account  to  the  same  member  of  the  Medici 
family,  which  was  first  brought  to  light  by 
Bartolozzi  in  1789.  In  1604  he  sent  to-  the 
same  person  a  fuller  narrative  of  this  ezpe- 
^tion,  which  was  published  at  Strasbourg  in 
1505,  under  the  title,  Amerieiu  Vajmtius  d« 
Orbe  Antarctico  per  Begem  PortugalluB  pridem 
intenta.  From  this  voyage  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  tJie  discoverer  of  the  main- 
land. In  May,  1608,  he  commanded  a  oaravel 
in  a  squadron  that  sailed  for  the  discovery  of 
Ihlacca,  bnt  parted  company  from  the  rest,  and 
finally  made  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
where  he  discovered  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  re- 
mained there  two  months,  then  ran  260  leagues 
farther  S.,  where  he  landed,  built  a  fort,  took 
in  a  cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after  a. stay  of  6 
months  stood  for  Lisbon,  which  he  reached  in 
June,  1604.  His  services  apparently  did  not 
meet  with  their  full  reward,  for  early  in  1506 
he  sought  employment  from  the  Spanish  court, 
and  from  King  Ferdinand  received  letters  of 
natoralizstion.  He  and  Vincente  Tafiez  Pinzon 
were  appointed  captains  of  an  armada  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  spice  trade  and  to  make  discov- 
eries, but  the  voyage  was  finally  abandoned.  On 
Ibrch  22,  1608,  he  was  made  principal  pilot 
with  a  salary  of  10,000  maravedis.  He  was 
placed  over  a  depoiito  hydrografleo,  and  was 
charged  with  the  preparation  for  the  cata  de 
contralaeion  of  a  general  description  of  coasts 
and  accounts  of  expeditions,  in  which  every 
year  new  discoveries  were  to  be  entered,  be- 
side the  construction  of  charts  and  the  exami- 
nation of  pilots  and  other  duties.  After  his 
return  from  his  Brazil  expedition  in  1604,  he 
wrote  from  Lisbon  a  letter  to  Ben^  duke  of 
lorraine,  containing  an  account  of  4  voyages 
wUeh  he  mnv  he  luid  made  to  the  new  wond, 
(nd  statea  that  the  first  expediti<Hi  in  which 


he  was  concerned  sailed  from  Cadiz  May  20, 
1497,  and  returned  iir  Oct.  1498.  It  is  this  re- 
mark which  has  been  the  source  of  a  fierce 
controversy  as  to  the  first  discovery  of  the 
mainland  of  America,  and  as  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  Vespucci,  against  whom  it  has  been 
charged  that  after  the  retnm  fW>m  his  first 
voyage  to  BrazU  he  made  a  maritime  chart, 
in  which  he  gave  his  name  to  that  part  of  the 
mainland.  The  statement  in  die  letter  is  un- 
questionably false.  The  name  Americi  Terra 
was  applied  to  this  continent  as  early  as  1607, 
by  Waldsee-Mtiller  (Martinus  Hylacomylus),  a 
geographer  of  Freibarg  in  the  breisgau,  in  a 
small  work  entitled  OMtnographia  Introduetio, 
inntper  guatttor  Ameriei  Vetpueei  Ncmigatione*. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Vespucci  himself  had 
any  intention  of  taking  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery frxjm  Columbus,  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Opuicuhim  Oeographieum  of  Scho- 
ner  in  168S,  and  of  the  attack  of  Servetns  in 
the  Lyoas  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  in 
1686,  that  charges  were  brought  against  him. — 
See  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Americns  Vespn- 
cius,"  by  0.  E.  Lester  (New  York,  1846),  and 
"  Vespucins  and  his  Voyages,"  by  Santarem, 
translated  by  E.  V.  Ohilde  (Boston,  1850). 

VESTA,  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddess  of 
the  earth,  identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia. 
According  to  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea.  Her 
brother  Jupiter  allowed  her  to  assume  a  vow  of 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  granted  her  the  first 
oblations  in  all  sacrifices.  She  was  not  repre- 
sented by  any  statue  in  the  temple  devoted  to  her 
honor,  but  by  the  symbolic  fire  which  was  kept 
perpetually  burning  on  the  hearth  or  altar  by 
the  vestals,  her  virgin  priestesses.  Fromhercoo- 
nection  with  the  domestic  hearth,  every  house 
was  r^arded  in  a  certain  sense  as  consecrated 
to  her  worship ;  and  in  the  Roman  religion  she 
was  connected  with  the  Penates.  In  Greece 
her  priestesses  were  widows;  in  Rome  they 
were  maidens,  and  denominated  vestal  virgins. 
In  Rome,  on  March  1  of  every  year,  the  sacred 
fire  and  the  laurel  tree  shading  her  hearth 
were  renewed ;  on  June  9,  the  festival  called 
Vestalia  was  celebrated ;  and  on  June  16  her 
temple  was  cleansed  and  purified. 

VESTAL  VIBGINS  (Lat.  vestales),  the 
priestesses  who  served  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
and  guarded  the  sacred  fire.  The  earliest  tra- 
ditions ascribe  their  origin  to  a  period  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  because  Rhea  Sylvia, 
the  mother  of  Romulus,  belonged  to  their  num- 
ber ;  bnt  their  establishment  as  a  part  of  the 
Roman  religious  worship  is  usually  attributed 
to  Numa.  He  selected  4  for  thia  ofiice,  which 
number  was  afterward  increased  to  6,  according 
to  some  accounts  by  Servins  TnUus,  according 
to  others  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  At  first  they 
were  selected  by  the  king,  but  daring  the  re- 
public and  empire  by  the  ponti/ex  maximui. 
Originally  none  but  the  daughters  of  freeborn 
parents  oonld  be  chosen;  bnt  bo  great  was  the 
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reluctance  of  fothers  to  part  with  the  control 
of  their  children,  that  in  the  time  of  Augnstns 
libertiiuB  were  also  taken.  The  persons  select- 
ed were  obliged  to  be  from  6  to  10  years  of 
age,  without  physical  blemish;  their  parents 
must  be  residents  of  Italy  who  had  never  pur- 
sued any  dishonorable  profession.  Whenever 
there  was  a  vacancy,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
pontifex  mazimvt  to  name  20  damsels  from 
whom  one  was  selected  by  lot,  although  this 
was  not  necessary  if  a  qualified  person  was 
offered  voluntarily.  Their  chief  duty  was  to 
watch  by  turns  night  and  day  the  saored  fire 
on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  the  extinction  of  which, 
whether  happening  from  carelessness  or  design, 
was  regardea  as  an  omen  of  terrible  evil  to  ike 
state.  The  term  of  service  lasted  80  years,  the 
first  10  of  which  the  priestess  passed  in  learn- 
ing her  duties,  the  next  10  in  performing  them, 
and  the  remaining  10  in  instructing  others. 
After  that  time  she  might  return  to  the  world, 
and  even  marry ;  but  the  privilege  was  rarely 
taken  advantage  of.  The  greatest  importance 
was  attached  to  the  chastity  of  a  vestal ;  and 
when  she  violated  her  vow  in  this  respect,  she 
was,  according  to  the  law  of  Numa,  stoned  to 
death,  but  according  to  the  practice  from  the 
time  of  Torquinius  Prisons,  she  was  buried  alive 
in  a  place  called  the  Campus  Sceleratus  near 
the  OoUine  gate.  Her  paramour  was  scourged 
to  death  in  public  in  the  fomm.  For  their 
labors  and  the  deprivation  of  the  usual  privi- 
leges the  vestals  enjoyed  compensating  honors. 
They  were  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
completely  released  from  the  control  of  their 
parents,  could  bear  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice  without  taking  an  oath,  and  could  make 
wills ;  whenever  they  went  abroad,  they  were 
preceded  by  a  lictor,  and  consuls  and  prtetors 
made  way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces ; 
a  criminal  whom  they  accidentally  met  was 
spared  from  punishment  if  they  demanded  it ; 
and  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  accused 
persons  had  great  weight.  Wills  and  solemn 
treaties  were  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  con- 
spicuous places  were  given  them  at  the  shows, 
and  by  Aug^tus  at  the  theatres  also.  The 
oldest  of  the  vestals  was  called  vatali*  maxima 
or  Virgo  maxinq. 

VE8TRIS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  daneers 
of  Italian  extraction,  who  emigrated  from  Flor- 
ence to  Paris  about  1740,  and  stood  at  the  head 
of  their  profession  in  Europe  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century.  The  following  are 
its  most  distinguished  members.  I.  Anoiolo 
Mabis  Gaspabd,  born  in  Florence  in  1730, 
died  in  France  in  1809.  After  a  long  sojourn 
in  Germany,  he  made  his  debut  in  1769  at  the 
Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  in  which  he  performed 
with  great  success  until  his  retirement  on  a 
pension  in  1780.  II.  Gastano  Apolunb  Bal- 
DASASE,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1729, 
died  in  Paris,  Sept.  23, 1808.  His  career  at  the 
theatre  extended  from  1751  to  1781,  during 
most  of  which  time  he  held  the  positions  of 
ballet  master  and  first  dancer.    He  was  proba- 


bly the  most  celebrated  member  of  bis  proSu- 
sion  in  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  popularly  known  as  the  "  god 
of  dancing."  His  talent  was,  however,  execu- 
tive rather  than  inventive ;  and  notwithstandbg 
his  instrumentality  in  perfecting  the  ballet  or 
dance  of  action,  first  conceived  by  Noverre,  he 
left  little  worthy  of  his  reputation,  his  chief 
compositions  being  the  ballets  of  Bndymitm  and 
Le  nid  d'oueaux.  He  was  exceedingly  ignorant, 
not  knowing,  it  is  said,  how  to  read  or  write, 
and  vain  to  excess.  "  There  are  but  three  great 
men  in  Europe,"  he'  once  observed,  "  the  king 
of  Prussia,  M.  Voltaire,  and  myself"  His  van- 
ity was  however  so  original  and  amusing  as  to 
offend  no  one,  and  rather  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  amiability,  and  devoted  to  his  fam- 
ily. TIL  Vkbteis  Allabd,  or  Vkstkis  IL,  nat- 
ural son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1760, 
died  there,  Dec.  5,  1842.  He  made  his  debnt 
in  1772,  and  from  1780  to  1818  was  first  dancer 
at  the  opera.  He  appeared  for  the  last  time  at 
the  age  of  75,  at  a  benefit  given  to  Mme.  Taglio- 
ni,  and  won  great  applause  by  the  grace  and 
agility  of  his  movements.  Inferior  in  dignity 
to  his  father,  he  surpassed  him  in  agility;  and 
the  latter  once  remarked,  that  he  would  have 
remuned  always  in  the  air  had  he  not  been 
afraid  of  humiliating  his  companions.  IV.  Au- 
gusts Abmand,  natural  son  of  the  preceding; 
made  his  debut  in  1800  in  a  ballet  in  which  lua 
father  and  grandfather  also  took  part.  He  had 
a  great  reputation  throughout  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  in  1828-'9 
appeared  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
V.  Madaub  (Baktowzzi),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  London  in  1797,  died  in  1868.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Bartolozzi  the  engraver, 
was  married  in  1818,  and  in  1815  made  her 
first  appearance  upon  the  Italian  stage  as 
Proserpina  in  the  opera  of  that  name.  Sab- 
sequently  she  became  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar English  actresses  of  the  day,  particularly 
in  male  parts,  like  "  Don  Giovanni  in  Lon- 
don," which  admitted  of  a  display  of  her  figure. 
As  a  vocalist  she  was  distinguished  by  her  ex- 
ecution of  ballad  music,  in  which  her  voice, 
a  sweet  and  powerful  contralto,  appCiared  to 
great  advantage.  Late  in  life  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Mathews  the  younger,  and  had 
the  management  successively  of  several  of  the 
chief  London  theatres. 

VESTRY,  a  room  attached  to  a  chnrch  where 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  the  sacred  ves- 
sels are  kept ;  also,  in  the  church  of  England, 
the  body  of  the  parishioners  or  their  represen- 
tatives organized  for  the  transaction  of  parish 
affairs,  who  are  so  called  because  their  sessions 
are  usually  held  in  that  room.  Their  function* 
are  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
edifice  and  the  due  administration  of  public 
worship,  to  elect  church  wardens,  and  to  ad- 
minister  parish  property. 

VESUVIUS,  a  volcano  of  southern  Italy,  «> 
the  £.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  about 
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10  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  the  dty.  It  stands  alone 
on  the  plain  of  Campania,  npon  a  base  of  aboat 
80  m.  in  oircmnference.  In  its  npper  portion 
it  divides  into  two  peaks,  one  of  which,  termed 
the  Somma,  attains  in  the  Panta  del  Nasone 
the  height  of  3,747  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the 
other,  known  as  Vesuvius,  reaches  in  the  Punta 
del  Palo,  on  the  northern  brim  of  the  crater, 
an  elevation  of  8,949  feet,  but  varies  both 
in  height  and  shape  in  consequence  of  the 
emptions  of  the  volcano.    Vesuvius  is  often 

Sioken  of  by  ancient  Komon  writers,  without 
lusion  to  its  volcanic  character ;  and  that 
aach  had  always  been  its  nature  was  only  in- 
ferred from  the  igneons  character  of  its  rocks, 
as  observed  by  Strabo.  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
marks that  the  mountain  had  "  many  signs  of 
having  been  burning  in  ancient  times."  Its 
first  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  August  A. 
D.  79 ;  and  it  was  during  this  that  the  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  buried  be- 
neath the  ashes.  (See  Heboulanxuic.)  The 
materials  ^ected  from  the  mountain  were  sco- 
ria and  ashes  alone,  the  qnantities  of  which 
£tr  exceeded  its  own  bulk ;  and  in  the  occasion- 
al eruptions  which  succeeded,  these  were  the 
only  volcanic  products  until  the  year  1066, 
when  the  first  flow  of  lava  occurred.  Its  ashes, 
carried  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  have  been 
transported  to  Constantinople,  and  even  to 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  total  number  of  its 
great  eruptions  down  to  the  present  time  has 
been  about  60,  and  some  among  them  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  vast  movement  taking  place 
in  a  short  time.  Between  the  years  1806  and 
1631  no  eruption  occurred,  except  a  slight  one 
in  1500.  But  throughout  this  period  Etna  was 
in  a  state  of  nnusual  activity,  and  thus  perhaps 
gave  vent  to  elastic  vapors  and  lava  that  would 
otherwise  have  found  a  passage  through  the 
craters  of  Vesuvius.  In  this  period  also,  com- 
mencing Sept.  29,  1588,  a  vricanio  cone  named 
Konte  Nuovo  was  rused  up  in  the  bay  of  Baiss 
in  the  course  of  two  days  to  the  height  of  440 
feet,  covering  an  area  8,000  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1681  was 
accompanied  with  great  currents  of  lava,  which 
flowed  over  most  of  the  villages  at  its  base,  and 
at  the  same  time  torrents  of  boiling  water  were 
sent  forth.  The  eruption  of  1779  is  described 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  among  the  grandest 
and  most  terrible  of  these  phenomena.  White 
snlphurous  smoke  like  heaps  of  cotton  rose  up 
in  piles  4  times  as  high  as  the  mountain,  and 
niread  about  it  to  a  proportional  extent.  Into 
these  clouds  stones,  scoriss,  and  ashes  were  pro- 
jected to  the  height  of  at  least  2,000  feet.  On 
subsequent  days  columns  of  fire  shot  forth  to 
full  3  times  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Mass- 
es of  rock  of  great  size  were  projected  out  of 
the  crater,  one  of  whioh  measured  108  feet  in 
circnmference  and  17  feet  in  height  In  June, 
1794,  occurred  a  terrible  emotion,  which  de- 
atroyed  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  A  single 
stream  of  lava  was  estimated  by  Breislak  as 
containing  more  than  46,000,000  cubic  feet  A 


vent  opened  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
2,376  feet  in  length  and  237  feet  in  breadth, 
which  became  filled  with  lava,  and  on  the  hard- 
ening of  this  presented  a  dike  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  ancient  basaltic  dikes.  The  erup- 
tion of  1822  broke  up  the  whole  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  formed  an  elliptical  chasm  about 
8  m.  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to  be  2,000 
feet  deep.  In  May,  1856,  the  floods  of  lava  de- 
stroyed the  village  of  Oercolo;  and  11  cones 
were  produced,  from  all  of  which  floods  of  lava 
poured  forth.  An  eruption  occurred  in  June, 
1868,  another  in  Aug.  1859,  and  one  of  great 
violence  in  Bee.  1861.  In  the  last  the  disturb- 
ances commenced  on<  Sunday  morning,  the  8th, 
in  tremblings  of  the  ground,  which  wore  felt  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  at  Resina  not  so  strongly 
about  midday.  In  the  afternoon  a  large  open- 
ing was  made  in  the  ground  a  little  above  Torre 
del  Greco,  about  i  the  way  up  the  mountain, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  from  all 
of  which  proceeded  terrific  explosions  and  jeta 
of  flame.  Streams  of  lava  poured  forth,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  lava  was  flowing  in 
a  current  half  a  mile  broad.  The  town  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  which  contained  about  22,000 
inhabitants,  was  threatened  with  rapid  destruc- 
tion both  from  the  flow  of  the  lava  and  the 
tremblings  of  the  earth.  Crevices  were  opened 
in  the  streets  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  passage 
of  carriages,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  were 
rent  and  their  roofs  opened  in  wide  cleft^;  at 
that  time  few  appeared  to  be  habitable,  and  the 
people  had  mostly  deserted  the  town.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  only  up  the  mountain  the  broad 
stream  of  lava  was  slowly  moving  down,  in 
consequence  of  the  accessions  continually  made 
to  it  from  the  numerous  and  changing  craters 
half  a  mUe  .further  up.  The  semi-fluid  stream 
was  about  26  feet  in  depth,  reaching  to  tlie 
roofs  of  the  hauses  which  it  engulfed.  Fine 
black  dust  was  carried  up  with  the  matters 
ejected,  and,  driven  by  the  north  wind  over  the 
bay,  overhung  the  whole  surface  in  a  dark 
cloud.  It  covered  the  roads  several  inches 
deep,  and  on  the  houses  in  Torre  del  Greco  it 
accumulated. to  the  depth  of  4^  inches,  and  its 
appearance  was  very  sensible  over  the  ground 
at  Capri  and  Salerno.  The  explosions,  like  the 
sound  of  heavy  artillery,  contmued  till  toward 
evening,  and  at  night  were  succeeded  by  the 
most  brilliant  displays  of  electric  lights,  forked 
lightning,  and  columns  of  fire  and  smoke  con- 
tinually rising  from  the  crater.  The  convul- 
sions continued  for  several  days ;  and  even  up 
to  Jan.  1, 1862,  the  tremblings  of  the  earth  had 
not  ceased,  and  exhalations  of  gas  in  the  streets 
of  Torre  del  Greco  and  near  the  sea  were  so 
strong  as  to  be  almost  insufferable.  The  effect 
of  this  eruption  has  been  to  materially  alter 
the  shape  of  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
old  crater  has  been  deepened  and  10  new  ones 
have  been  produced. 

VETCH.    See  Takk. 

VETO,  a  Latin  word,  signifying  "I  forbid," 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  political 
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language  of  modern  nations  to  signify  the  act 
by  which  the  execntive  power  refuses  its  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure  proceeding  from  the  legisla- 
tive. The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
power  was  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in 
Rome,  who,  by  pronouncing  the  word  veto, 
could  render  of  no  avail  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  or  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates. 
Tlie  ancient  Polish  constitution  had  an  abuse 
of  this  in  the  shape  of  the  liberum  veto,,  by 
which  any  single  member  of  the  diet  by  his 
Nie  poetoalam  (I  do  not  allow)  could  hinder 
tlie  passage  of  any  measure.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution  a  great  discus- 
sion arose  in  the  national  assembly  during  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  as  to  whether 
the  king  should  be  invested  with  an  absolute 
or  conditional  veto.  In  this  debate  the  popu- 
lace exerted  much  influence  on  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  motion  for  the  conditional  veto, 
or  'cHo  titsperuif,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  684 
to  825 ;  but  the  absolute  veto  was  restored  to 
the  monarchy  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
sovereign  of  England  has  theoretically  a  veto 
upon  the  measures  of  parliament,  bnt  it  is  a 
power  which  has  not  been  used  for  a  long 
period.  In  Norway  the  king  has  a  veto ;  but 
if  8  snccesrive  storthings  pass  the  same  meas- 
ure, it  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto. 
Something  similar  was  aimed  at  in  Germany 
in  the  ephemeral  constitution  of  the  empire  in 
1849.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Spanish  cortes  in  1812.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  lias  a  veto  pow- 
er, which  has  very  frequently  been  exercised ; 
but  a  mtgority  of  two  thirds  in  both  houses  of 
congress  is  sufficient  to  pass  any  measure  over 
the  veto.  The  same  conditional  power  over 
the  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures  belongs 
to  the  governors  of  the  several  states,  and  to 
the  mayors  of  cities. 

VEUILLOT,  Louie,  a  French  author  and 
journalist,  bom  at  Boynes,  in  the  department 
of  Loiret,  in  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
cooper,  and  by  his  own  exertions  picked  up 
knowledge  enough  to  obtain  a  place  in  an  at- 
torney's office  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
appeared  in  print  as  a  contributor  to  a  pro- 
vincial ministerial  journal  called  the  ^eho  de  la 
Seine- Inferieure ;  and  his  articles  were  signal- 
ized by  so  much  vigor  and  power  of  invective 
as  to  involve  him  in  two  dnels,  one  with  an 
actor  on  account  of  a  theatrical  criticism,  and 
another  with  the  editor  of  the  republican 
Journal  de  Rouen.  At  the  end  of  1832  he  be- 
came the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Memorial  de  la 
Dordogne,  at  P^rigueux,  where  he  was  again 
engaged  in  afiiurs  of  honor.  In  1887  he  went 
to  Paris  as  editor  of  the  Charte  de  1830,  found- 
ed by. the  ministry;  and  when  that  journal 
failed,  he  became  principal  editor  of  La  paix. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  distinguished  for  the 
boldness  and  scepticism  of  his  writings;  but 
having  in  1838  made  a  visit  to  Rome  during 
Holy  Week,  so  great  an  impression  was  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  scenes  of  that  period  that 


he  returned  to  France  a  zealous  Oatholio,  and 

published  several  religious  works.  In  1842  he 
went  to  Algeria  as  secretary  to  Gen.  Buge&ad, 
and  on  his  return  became  chief  clerk  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  After  holding  that 
position  18  months  he  quitted  it  for  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Univerg,  of  which  in  1848  he  became 
the  editor-in-chief.  In  his  management  of  this 
organ  of  the  ultramontane  party,  he  assailed 
with  extreme  bitterness  universities,  philoso- 
phers, socialists,  and  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
for  his  course  was  censured  by  the  archbishop 
of  Paris.  His  journal  was  interdicted  in  many 
dioceses,  and  in  1863  the  bishop  of  Orleans 
expressly  forbade  his  clergy  to  read  it.  In 
1860,  the  opinions  of  the  Univeri  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  expressed  being 
deemed  dangerous,  the  journal  was  suppressed 
by  the  emperor.  Veuillot  has  written  numer- 
ous works,  relating  principally  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  often  bit- 
terly attacking  every  thing  that  came  in  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  the  ultramontane  party. 
Among  his  productions  may  be  mentioned 
L^honnSte  femme  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1844) ;  Xei 
libret  penteun  (1848);  VesclaveVindex  (1849); 
Le  leTMemain  de  la  tictoire  (1849)  ;  Corbin  «( 
^Auheeourt  (1850) ;  Milan ffe*  religievx,  hitUh 
riquet  etlitterairet  (8vo.,  vols,  i.-vi.,  1867-'9); 
Ca  et  Id  (2  vols.  18mo.,  1859);  aai  Le  far- 
fum  de  Borne  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1862).— Hii 
brother  Ecai:KE,  bom  at  Boynes  in  1818, 
was  in  the  burean  of  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, and  in  1844  became  an  assistant  to  his 
brother  in  editing  the  U?iiver>.  During  the 
Sonderbund  war  he  carried  to  the  Catholics  of 
Switzerland  the  sum  of  100,000  fi-ancs  collected 
for  them  by  that  journal ;  and  on  his  return  he 
wrote  a  Eittoire  dee  guerret  de  la  Vendee  et  de 
laBretagne,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
insurgents.  In  1860  he  was  charged  to  carry 
to  the  archbishop  of  Turin  the  golden  croa 
purchased  by  another  subscription,  and  in  tliis 
journey  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  made 
him  knight  of  the  holy  order  of  St.  Sylvester. 
VIARDOT,  Lonis,  a  French  author,  born  at 
Dijon,  July  81, 1800,  studied  Uw,  but  abandon- 
ed that  profession  for  literature.  He  wrote  for 
liberal  journals,  and  in  1841,  in  conjunction 
with  Pierre  Leroui  and  Mme.  Dndevant,  found- 
ed the  Heme  independante.  In  1838  he  became 
manager  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  bat  on 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Pauline  Gsrdt 
in  1840  he  left  that  position  to  accompany  hi« 
wife  in  her  professional  journeys  through  En- 
rope.  Among  his  works  are :  Etiai  tnr  Thit- 
toire  dee  Arabee  et  dee  Mauree  d'B^^agne  (2  vol* 
8vo.,  1882) ;  IHude  tur  rhietoire  det  inttitutim 
et  de  la  litterature  d'Etpa^ne  (1889) ;  and  la 
Jesuitajuget  par  let  roit,  let  evSguet  et  let  wftt 
(1867).  He  has  also  written  extensively  on 
the  great  collections  of  pictures  in  England, 
Sptun,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Knsaa, 
has  made  valuable  translations  from  the  Span- 
ish and  Russian,  and  has  contributed  mnui  to 
reviews. 
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VIARDOT,  Pauunk.    See  Gaboia. 

YIATIOUM  (Lat.,  provision  made  for  a  jour- 
ney, from  via,  way),  a  name  applied  in  the  an- 
cient chn'rch  to  both  baptism  and  the  eucha- 
rist,  "  because,"  as  Bingham  says,  "  they  were 
equally  esteemed  men's  neoessajy  provision 
ind  proper  armor,  both  to  sustain  and  con- 
duct them  safely  on  their  way  in  their  pas- 
sige  through  this  world  to  eternal  life."  More 
strictly,  the  term  denoted  the  eucharist  givm. 
to  persons  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  still  commonly  need  in  the  Ro- 
nun  Catholic  church. 

YIATKA,  a  government  of  European  Bnssis, 
boonded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Vologda,  E.  by  Perm, 
8.  by  Orenburg  and  Easan,  and  "W.  by  Nyni 
Novgorod  and  Kostroma ;  area,  56,366  sq.  m. ; 

?[ip.  in  1866,  2,061,914,  among  whom  are  many 
utar  tribes  and  about  60,000  Mohammedans. 
The  area  has  since  been  reduced  to  16,2S9  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1858,  876,116.  The  surface  is 
monntainoua  in  the  E.,  where  ramifications  of 
the  Ural  range  extend,  and  level  or  undulating 
elsewhere.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kama, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  dividing  it  from  Oren- 
burg, and  its  tributaries,  the  Viatka,  Tcheptza, 
sod  Kilmes,  all  navigable.  The  climate  is  se- 
vere. Grain,  flax,  hemp,  furs,  iron,  and  copper 
are  produced,  and  woollen  and  linen  goods  and 
iron  and  copper  ware  are  manufactured. — The 
capital,  Viatka,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  lat.  68°  24'  N.,  long. 
60°  E ;  pop.  about  9,000.  There  are  several 
convents,  schools,  and  factories. 

VIBRIO  (Mall.),  the  type  of  the  TOrionia,  a 
&mily  of  minnte  colorless  organisms,  arranged 
byEhrenberg  and  Oiyardin  among  infasorial 
animab  from  the  possession  of  apparently  vol- 
untary motions,  but  now  generally  considered 
aa  microscopic  plants,  compound  or  confervoid 
algai  of  the  tribe  oicillatoriaeea.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  requiring  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  to  make  out  any  structure ; 
they  appear  like  slender  lines,  straight  or  sinu- 
ous, composed  of  minute  joints,  without  any  vis- 
ible organs  of  motion,  though  possessing  contrac- 
tility ;  they  seem  to  be  propagated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  joints  and  subsequent  separation  at 
one  of  the  articulations ;  their  structure  is  best 
seen  when  dried.  They  appear  suddenly  in  arti- 
fidal  infoaons,  and  grow  rapidly  in  such  im- 
mense numbers  as  to  form  a  thick  scum  on  the 
surface ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  tartar  on  the 
teeth,  in  purulent  discharges,  and  in  other  mor- 
bid fluids.  The  species  of  the  genus  vibrio  have 
an  undnlatory  and  sinuous  motion,  like  a  ser- 
pent; in  ipiruUna,  which  is  coiled  in  a  long 
spiral,  the  movements  are  gyratory  and  oscil- 
lating. In  viirio  there  is  a  single,  straight  row 
of  filaments,  without  apparent  sheath  ;  V.  mib- 
(iiu,  about  j^  of  an  inch  long  and  jt.Jx,  wide, 
is  aquatic  and  found  in  pools ;  some  of  the  other 
•pecies  are  probably  the  earlier  stages  of  other 
unknown  slgte.— The  so  cidled  "eels"  of  vin- 
egar and  sonr  paste,  sometimes  erroneously 
•tyled  vibrioe,  are  nematoid  worms  or  entozoa; 


they  were  once  popular  microscopic  objects. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  anguillula  (Mall.) ; 
the  A,  aeeti  or  vinegar  worm  is  g'g  to  ^^  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  A.  glutinii  or  paste  worm  ,'j 
of  an  inch ;  their  absence  in  vinegar  is  due  to 
the  freedom  from  mucilage  and  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

VIBURNUM.    See  Snowball. 

VIGAB,  a  person  appointed  as  depnty  to  an- 
other to  perform  his  functions  in  his  absence,  or 
under  his  authority.  A  vicar  in  the  church  of 
England  is  a  priest  holding  a  parish,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  partly  belong  to  another  body  or 
corporation,  and  who  is  supported  by  the  lesser 
tithes,  or  a  special  endowment.  A  vioar-gen- 
eral  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  priest 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  act  as  his  deputy  in 
the  government  of  the  diocese,  and  in  matters 
not  demanding  full  episcopal  functions. 

VIOAT,  Louis  Joseph,  a  French  engineer, 
bom  in  Grenoble,  March  81, 1786,  died  in  Pa- 
ris, April  10,  1861.  He  was  educated  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  paid  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  building-lmie  and  mortar,  and  in  1818 
published  Bechereke»  expirimentale*  aur  let 
ehaux  de  eonttruetion,  let  betont  et  let  mortien 
(4to.).  In  1822  he  introduced  at  Souillac  the 
system  of  founding  the  piers  of  bridges  on 
masses  of  concrete  suni  under  water,  in  cribs 
or  close-piled  enclosures ;  and  his  experiments 
in  connection  with  this  work  led  him  to  pro- 
pound the  theory,  which  subsequent  inquiries 
have  fully  confirmed,  that  the  hardening  of 
mortar  depends  on  the  combination  which  takes 
place  in  it  between  the  lime  and  the  silicate  of 
alumina  it  contains.  He  published  the  resnlta 
of  his  observations,  and  contributed  papers  to 
tbo  AnTMlet  det  pants  et  eJiautteet  on  the  strains 
to  which  suspension  bridges  are  exposed,  on 
the  resistance  of  iron-wire  ropes,  on  the  com- 
pression of  solid  bodies,  and  on  the  statistics  of 
the  lime-producing  formations  of  France.  He 
received  numerous  honors  from  his  own  and 
foreign  governments,  and  in  1843  the  legislativa 
assembly  voted  him  a  pension  of  6,000  francs. 

VICENTE,  Gil,  a  Portuguese  poet,  and  father 
of  the  Portuguese  drama,  the  date  of  whose 
birth  is  not  known,  died  in  1667.  The  cities  of 
Gnimaraes,  Barcellos,  and  Lisbon  claim  the  hon- 
or of  being  his  birthplace.  He  belonged  to  an 
old  and  noble  family,  and  by  the  wishes  of  his 
parents  went  to  the  university  of  Lisbon  to  study 
jurisprudence,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the 
drama.  His  first  work  was  a  monologue  writ- 
ten in  1602  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
John,  afterward  John  III.,  which  was  recited 
before  the  royal  family,  and  pleased  the  queen 
mother  so  much  that  she  requested  the  author 
to  repeat  it  at  Christmas,  adapting  it  to  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  produce  dramatic  works  at  the  court 
of  King  Emanuel  and  his  successors  until  his 
death.  Erasmus  declared  him  the  first  dra- 
matic poet  of  his  time,  and  learned  Portuguese 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  his  works.  He  wrote 
42  pieces,  which  are  arranged  as  autot  or  mira- 
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de  plays,  comedies,  tragi-oomediea,  and  farces, 
and  taken  together  are  the  best  works  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  Portugal.  Of  the  num- 
ber, however,  10  are  written  wholly  and  16 
partly  in  the  Gastilian  language.  In  1562  his 
youngest  son  published  his  works  at  Lisbon 
in  folio,  and  a  reprint,  much  mutilated  by  the 
inquisition,  appeared  in  4to.  inlS86.  In  1884 
Barreto  Feio  and  Monteiro  published  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  at  Hamburg  in  8  vols.  Vi- 
cente has  been  called  the  Plautns  of  Fortngal. 
VIOENZA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  government  of  Venice,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Tyrol,  N.  E.  by  Belluno,  E.  by  Treviso,  8.  E.  and 
S.  by  Padua,  and  W.  by  Verona ;  area,  1,083  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  800,000.  The  principal  towns 
are  Vicenza  and  Bassaho.  In  the  K.  the  sur- 
face is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from  the  Alps, 
but  in  the  8.  it  is  level  or  undulating.  The 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Bacchiglione  and 
its  afSuent  the  Brenta.  There  are  consider- 
able tracts  of  forest  with  much  valuable  tim- 
ber; abnndant  chestnut  trees  furnish  food  for  a 
great  part  of  the  population.  The  level  country 
is  remarkably  fertile.  A  large  quantity  of  silk 
is  produced.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Several  coal  mines  are  worked,  and  silk,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  porcelain,  paper, 
gold  and  silver  articles,  and  leather  are  man- 
ufactured. The  railway  which  connects  Ven- 
ice and  Milan  crosses  the  province. — Vicenza 
(anc.  Vicentia),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  junction  of  the  Betrone  and  Bac- 
chiglione, 49  m.  W.  from  Venice ;  pop.  about 
88,000.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  0  bridges, 
and  the  city  is  surrounded  by  dilapidated 
walls  and  dry  moats,  about  3  m.  in  circum- 
ference and  defended  by  a  fort.  The  cathedral 
and  several  other  churches  contain  valuable 
paintings.  The  Teatro  Olimpioo,  begun  by  Pal- 
ladio,  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Roman 
theatres,  with  the  seats  rising  one  above  an- 
other in  semicircles.  (See  Thbatbe.)  The 
Piazza  dei  Signori  contains  two  fine  columns  in 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in 
Venice,  and  a  campanile  about  20  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  800  feet  high.  There  are 
manufactories  of  silk  and  woollen  goods,  gold 
and  silver  articles,  hardware,  earthenware, 
and  leather. — Vicenza  was  founded  about  a 
century  B.  0.,  and  became  a  Roman  nuniei- 
pivm.  It  was  sacked  by  Alaric  in  401,  and 
subsequently  by  Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
ISth  century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  held  it  till  the  fall  of  the  re- 
public in  1797.  It  afterward  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  it  was  united  to  Aus- 
tria at  the  peace  of  1816. 

VICENZA,  DuKB  OF.    See  OAULAUfcouBT. 

VICHY,  or  MouTiERS  les  Bains,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  AUier,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Allier,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  1  m.  W.  from 
Ousset;  pop.  1,600.  It  has  long  been  &mouB 
for  its  tliermal   springs,  and   has  numeroas 


pleasant  residences  and  hotels  for  the  aeoom- 
modation  of  visitors.  There  are  8  principal 
springs,  discharging  in  the  aggregate  about  27^ 
gallons  of  water  a  minute,  and  ranging  in  tem- 
perature from  66°  to  111°  F.  The  waters  are 
acidulous  and  alkaline,  their  principsl  ingredi- 
ents being  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbouic  acid 
gas,  and  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  to  a  pint  varies  from  89  to  60 
grains  in  the  different  springs.  They  are  con- 
sidered particularly  efiScacious  in  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  ob- 
structions of  the  spleen,  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
gravel  produced  by  uric  acid,  and  gout.  There 
is  a  large  and  magnificent  bath  house  or  ita- 
blis»ement  thermal,  which  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  number  of  visitors  at  Vichy 
during  the  season,  whicli  lasts  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  end  of  August,  is  about  3,000. 

VIOZSBURG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Warren  co..  Miss.,  situated  on  the  Ifissiseippi 
river,  408  m.  above  New  Orleans,  and  44J  m. 
W.  from  Jackson,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  southern  Mississippi  railroad ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,691.     The  site  of  the  city  is  eWated 
and  uneven,  the  residences  being  on  the  blnfij 
and  the  business  portion  of  the  town  on  tbe 
.  river  bank  below.    It  is  connected  with  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mississippi  central  raih^ad 
(from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo)  by  the  railroad 
to  Jackson,  and  with  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Mar- 
shall,  Texas,  by  another  railroad,  partly  finish- 
ed.   It  is  the  chief  commercial  town  between 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  and  exported  before 
the  civil  war  from  100,000  to  130,000  bales  of 
cotton  annually.    Beside  the  county  buildings, 
it  has  5  churches  and  several  schools  and  semi- 
naries.   Three  newspapers  were  published  here 
in  1860. — Vickaburg  was  fortified  by  tho  con- 
federates at  an  early  period  of  the  war  of  seces- 
sion ;  and  soon  after  the  occupation  of  New  Or- 
leans .by  the  federal  forces,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  it  by  Capt.  Farragut's  fleet  and  Capt  Por- 
ter's mortar  flotilla.    The  bombardment  was 
commenced  June  28,  1862,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterward  the  gunboat  fleet  under  Oapt.  0.  H. 
Davis  arrived  from  tho  upper  Mississippi  to 
participate  in  the  attack.    After  being  condn- 
ued  with  varying  energy  at  intervals  for  some 
four  weeks,  it  was  finally  suspended  about  Ang. 
1,  it  being  found  impracticable  to  carry  and 
hold  the  town  without  the  cooperation  of  mow 
considerable  land  forces  than  were  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  federal  commanders.    On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  a  peninsula  3  in< 
long  and  about  1  m.  wide  is  formed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi doubling  upon  its  own  course.    To  &- 
cilitate  his  operations,  Cnpt.  Farragut  dug  a 
new  channel  for  the  stream  across  the  head  of 
this  peninsula,  but  there  was  not  a  sufBcient 
height  of  water  in  the  river  to  render  thij 
method  of  converting  Vicksburg  into  an  inland 
town  successful  at  that  time. 

VICO,  Francesco  db,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
bom  in  Macerata,  May  19,  1806,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  16,  1848.  He  entered  the  society  of 
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the  Jesuits  in  1823,  stndied  and  taught  at  the 
Roman  colle^,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  as- 
dsftant  to  Father  DnmoDohel,  superintendent 
of  the  observatory.  The  same  year  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  return  of  Halley's  comet. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  chief  of 
the  observatory,  and  one  of  his  first  duties 
was  to  correct  the  accepted  latitude  of  Borne,  a 
task  which  he  accomplished  after  having  made 
8,000  observations.  A  work  by  which  he  gain- 
ed stUl  higher  reputation  was  a  course  of  ob- 
servations for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
time  of  rotation  of  the  planetYenus  upon  its  own 
axis.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to- 
ward the  satellites  and  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  and 
also  toward  the  nebulse,  upon  which  he  wrote 
some  detailed  reports.  During  the  years  1845, 
'6,  and  '7  he  discovered  8  comets,  of  7  of  which 
he  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  observer. 
The  periodical  called  the  Baccolta  seienliflca 
was  founded  principally  by  him,  and  he  fre- 
quently contributed  to  it.  When  the  Jesuits 
were  driven  from  Rome  by  the  revolution  of 
184S,  he  went  to  England,  and  afterward  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  had  accepted  a  propo- 
sal to  become  director  of  an  observatory  to  be 
erected  under  his  auspices  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  returned  to  England  to  obtain  the 
necessary  instruments,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
his  last  illness.  He  had  made  some  progress 
toward  constructing  an  improved  system  of  as- 
tronomical maps. 

VICO,  GiovANSi  Bathsta,  an  Italian  critic, 
historian,  and  jurist,  bom  in  Naples  in  1668, 
died  Jan.  20, 1744.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised. 
For  9  years  he  was  tutor  in  jarisprndenoe  to  a 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Ischia,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Naples  obtained  a  professorship  of 
rhetoric,  which  he  held  for  40  years,  eking  out 
his  pitiful  salary  by  giving  private  lessons  in 
Latin.  In  1736,  after  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king.  While  Vloo  recog- 
nized the  service  which  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy had  rendered  toward  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  human  mind,  he  attacked  the  exclusive 
nse  of  the  "geometric"  method  of  reasoning 
which  the  disciples  of  that  school  applied  to 
every  class  of  problems,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  no  better  than  a  turning  bock  from  common 
sense  to  the  sterile  forms  of  scholasticism. 
Theology,  law,  mythology,  philology,  and  phil- 
osophical history  were  to  be  stndied  not  singly 
but  as  component  parts  of  one  grand  science. 
Pliilology  especially  was  capable  of  throwing 
great  light  upon  the  opinions  and  condition  of 
nations  in  pre-historio  times,  and  it  might  be 
shown  that  peoples  the  most  widely  separated 
in  place  and  time  had  followed  nearly  the  same 
course  in  the  development  of  their  languages 
and  political  conditions.  This  he  explained  by 
proving  that  in  the  divine  intellect  prior  to  crea- 
tion there  existed  an  eternal  idea  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  working  out  of  this  his- 
tory throof^  the  progress  and  revolutions  of 


states  and  epochs  is  seen  one  o.  the  most  re- 
markable manifestations  of  divine  providence. 
In  applying  these  principles  Vice  arrived  at 
opinions  in  philology,  mythology,  and  juris- 
prudence, which  have  been  strikingly  confirm- 
ed by  modern  critical  research.  In  his  treatise 
J)e  Antiquissima  Italorum  Sapientia  he  first 
showed  tne  intimate  connection  between  phi- 
lology and  history ;  and  in  his  essays  Be  vno 
Juris  universi  Prineipio,  and  De  Cortstantia 
Jurisprudentit  (1721),  he  treats  of  the  depen- 
dence of  law  upon  political  events.  His  whole 
system  was  unfolded  in  his  Sciema  nuota  (1725), 
by  which,  though  it  was  neglected  until  long 
after  his  death,  he  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers  of  modern  times.  One 
of  the  best  editions  of  his  works  is  that  of  Fer- 
rari (7  vols.  8vo.,  Milan,  1884-'7). 

VIOQ-D'AZYR,  FfiLix,  a  French  phywcian, 
bom  in  Valogne,  Normandy,  April  28,  1714, 
died  in  Paris,  June,  20, 1794.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Paris,  he  began  there  a  course  of  lectures 
on  human  and  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
school  of  medicine,  which  on  account  of  a  dif- 
ference with  the  authorities  he  was  subsequent- 
ly obliged  to  give  up.  In  1774  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  the 
year  following  was  sent  to  the  south  of  France 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  character 
of  a  murrain  raging  among  the  cattle  in  that 
region,  and  efiecting  its  extermination.  On  his 
return  he  proposed  a  plan  for  a  similar  investi- 
gation of  all  future  epidemics,  and  in  1776,  with 
Lassonne,  first  physician  to  the  king,  founded 
the  academy  of  medicine,  of  which  he  became 
I)erpetual  secretary.  In  1788  he  was  elected^  a 
member  "of  the  French  academy  as  successor 
of  Buffon,  and  delivered  an  oration  in  honor 
of  his  predecessor,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  productions.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  the  queen.  To  di- 
vert the  suspicion  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
he  participated  in  the  festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  from  which  he  came  back  ill  and  died 
soon  after.  His  chief  works  are  :  Ob$»rva- 
tiont  »ur  let  moyeru  pour  preserver  les  ani- 
maux  sains  de  la  contagion  (12mo.,  Bordeaux, 
1774);  La  mideeine  des  tites  d  cornes  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1781) ;  and  Traite  d'anatomie  et  dt 
physioloffie,  with  86  colored  plates  (fol.,  Paris, 
1786).  An  incomplete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Morean  de  la  Sarthe  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1806). 

VICTOR  (Viotok-Pekbin),  Claude,  duke  of 
Bellnno,  a  French  marshal,  born  at  La  Marche, 
Lorraine,  Deo.  7,  1764,  died  in  Paris,  March 
1,  1841.  He  enlisted  as  a  drummer  at  the 
age  of  17,  and  was  still  a  private  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  8  years'  service.  In  1792  he  re6n- 
listed  as  a  volunteer,  reached  in  a  few  months 
the  rank  of  ratyor,  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon  (1793),  and  was  promoted. 
He  joined  the  army  in  the  eastern  Pyr6n6e8 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  vanguard  in  the  army  of 
the  Alps  under  Sch^rer ;   and  distinguished 
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UmBelf  in  Lombardy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in 
lt97.  After  serving  in  La  Vendue  for  about  a 
year,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1799,  worsted  the 
Bnsfflans  on  the  Po,  and  participated  in  nearly 
all  the  battles  of  that  disastrous  campaign.  He 
adhered  to  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
accompanied  him  in  1800,  displayed  great  in- 
trepidity in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  received 
a  Bword  of  honor  as  his  reward.  In  1806  he 
■was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Copen- 
hagen. He  resumed  active  service  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Prussia  (1806),  gained  new  laurels 
at  Jena  and  Pultusk,  was  for  a  while  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Schill,  the  celebrated  partisan 
leader,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against 
the  town  of  Grandenz,  and  behaved  so  brilliant- 
ly in  the  battle  of  Friedland  (1807)  as  to  win 
tiie  baton  of  marshal  of  the  empire  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Belluno.  From  1808  to  1812 
he  served  in  Spain,  where  he  won  the  victo- 
ries of  TJcles  and  Medellin,  bat  was  defeated 
by  "Wellington  at  Talavera ;  expelled  the  Span- 
iards from  their  strong  position  at  Pefla-Perros, 
invaded  Andalusia,  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz.  In 
1812  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  9th 
corps  in  the  army  that  invaded  Russia,  and 
evinced  great  firmness  during  the  retreat,  es- 
pecially at  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina.  In 
the  following  years  he  led  the  2d  corps,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Dresden, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  at  Wachau, 
Leipsic,  and  Ilanau.  During  the  campaign  of 
1814  in  France,  he  fought  at  St.  Dizier  and 
Brienne ;  but  having  permitted  the  enemy  to 
cross  the  Seine  at  Montereau-sanlt-Tonne,  his 
command  was  taken  from  him ;  he  neverthe- 
less participated  in  most  of  the  battles  that  fol- 
lowed, and  was  severely  wounded  at  Oraonne. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  desert  the  fallen  em- 
peror, and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  irom 
Elba  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  made  a  peer  and 
appointed  one  of  the  4  miuor-generals  of  the 
royal  guard.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  of  investigation,  he  displayed  great 
severity  against  such  of  his  colleagues  as  had 
served  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1828  accompanied  the  duke  of  Angonl&me 
in  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  the  capacity  of 
mcgor-general.  He  lost  ibis  post  and  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet  on  account  of  his  alleged  con- 
nivance with  Onvrard,  the  celebrated  contrac- 
tor, but  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
where  the  emperor  refused  to  receive  him. 
After  his  return  home  he  lived  in  comparative 
retirement,  but  kept  his  rank  of  mcyor-gen- 
eral  in  the  royal  guard  until  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.  in  1880.  He  mingled  in  some  political 
intrigues  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  passed  his 
latter  years  in  oblivion.  He  left  Mimoiret,  one 
volume  of  which  was  published  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1847)  by  his  son,  Viotob  Fbancois,  who  was 
for  a  while  senator  under  Napoleon  IIL,  and 
died  in  1868. 


VIOTOB,  SixTtrs  AmsBLnrs,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  The  emperor  Julian  made  him  gov- 
ernor of  a  division  of  Fannonia,  and  Theodo- 
siuB  appointed  him  city  prefect.  He  was  consnl 
with  Valentinian  in  A.  D.  873.  He  wrote  Be 
Cataribut,  a  series  of  short  biographies  of  tbe 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  (Eng- 
lish translation,  London,  1698);  and  oUier  works 
are  ascribed  to  him  upon  doubtful  authority. 

VICTOR  AMADEUS,  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
kings  of  Sardinia.    See  Savot,  and  Sabdqiui 

cVTATRfl 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  L,  king  of  Sardinia, 
bom  in  1769,  died  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin, 
Jan.  10, 1824.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  III.,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  who  abdicated  in  his 
favor  in  March,  1802.  The  French  were  then 
masters  of  all  the  continental  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  and  Victor  Emanuel,  aft«r  a  rm- 
dence  of  4  years  in  Naples,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  them,  retired  in  1806  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  wh6re  he  remained  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  nntil  1811 
that  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Turin.  B; 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  ceded  to  Geneva  the 
circles  of  Caronge  and  Chesne,  and  obtained 
the  territory  of  Genoa.  He  pursued  an  extreme 
reactionary  policy,  established  a  strict  censo^ 
ship  of  the  press,  and  laid  various  restrictioiu 
upon  education ;  but  the  people  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  liberal  ideas  under  the 
French  rule  to  be  willing  to  see  the  old  order 
of  things  restored,  and  in  March,  1821,  rose  and 
demanded  a  constitution.  Unable  to  resist  and 
unwilling  to  grant  the  demand,  he  abdicated, 
March  18,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  II.  (Vittomo  Ehma- 

STJELK    MaSIA   AlBKBTO  EcOKNIO   FKBDIWAIilK) 

ToMMASo),  king  of  Italy,  formerly  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, born  March  14,  1820.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Albert  and  Theresa,  daughter 
of  the  late  grand  duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany. 
He  received  a  carefnl  education  both  in  boob 
and  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  1842,  being  then 
duke  of  Savoy,  was  married  to  the  archdnche* 
Adelaide  of  Austria.  When  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  1848,  he  took  command  of  the 
brigade  of  Savoy,  and  followed  his  father  to  tbe 
field,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Goito,  where 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  winning  the 
admiration  of  the  army  by  his  personal  valor 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara,  March  23, 
1849.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  this 
day,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  h" 
son,  who  thus  came  to  the  throne  with  a  peace 
to  make  with  a  victorious  enemy  and  a  fierce 
conflict  of  factions  to  appease  at  home,  and  ins- 
pected by  a  large  part  of  his  subjects,  who  sa* 
in  him  nothing  but  the  husband  of  an  Austrian 
princess.  The  selection  of  his  first  cabinet 
under  D'Azeglio  tended  to  reassure  the  liberals- 
He  soop  efiected  a  reorganization  of  the  finanws 
and  of  the  army,  signed  a  peace  with  Austria, 
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ad  under  the  inflnenoe  of  Oavonr,  who  till  his 

death  remained  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
king,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  seo- 
nlanzed  the  property  of  the  church,  and  took 
from  the  religious  associations  the  monopoly 
of  education  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
beommonicated  by  the  pope  on  account  of 
these  measures,  he  issned  a  protest  in  the 
fonn  of  a  memorundum;  and  when  he  lost 
irithin  a  brief  period  (1866)  his  mother,  his 
wife,  bis  brother,  and  his  yonngest  child,  and 
himself  fell  dangerously  ill,  the  ultramontane 
party  saw  in  these  misfortunes  a  proof  of  the 
anger  of  Heaven.  By  a  trea^  signed  April 
10, 1855,  he  joined  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
against  Buasia,  and  sent  to  the  Crimea  a  oon- 
tmgent  of  17,000  men  under  Gen.  La  Mar- 
mora. He  thus  greatly  raised  the  position  of 
Sardinia  among  the  European  states,  and  on 
a  visit  in  the  same  year  to  Paris  and  London 
wu  received  by  the  people  of  both  capitals  . 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  mamage 
of  his  daughter  Clotilda  to  Prince  Napoleon 
(Jan.  1859)  was  followed  almost  immediate- 
U  by  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  in  which 
mnce  and  Sardinia  took  the  field  together 
a^ahtst  Austria.  Victor  Emanuel,  invested  by 
hu  parliament  with  dictatorial  powers,  led 
his  troops  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  el- 
dest son.  Prince  Humbert,  to  whom,  though 
he  was  only  16  years  old,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  He  showed  great  intre- 
Sidity  at  the  battle  of  Palestro,  supported 
[clbhon  at  Hagenta,  entered  Milan  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  on  the  field  of  Solferino 
found  himself  face  to  £aoe  with  the  Austrian 
general  Benedek,  whom  he  defeated  after  a 
severe  fight.  The  preliminary  peace  of  Villa- 
franca  seemed  to  have  overthrown  his  aspira- 
tions for  the  anion  of  Italy ;  but  by  right  of 
revolutions  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  in  all  which  the 
populace  decided  by  ballot  for  annexation  to 
ovdinia,  he  became  master  of  the  whole  of 
Italy  except  the  government  of  Venice,  reserv- 
ed to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  ZQrich,  and  a 
small  territory  around  Rome  which  is  still  (May, 
1868)  in  the  poaaession  of  the  pope.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  Papal  States  was  not  effected 
without  the  intervention  of  his  army,  which, 
under  Gialdini,  crossed  the  frontier  in  Sept. 
1860;  and  the  revolution  in  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  directed  by  Garibaldi,  accompanied  by 
whom  Victor  Emanuel  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph Nov.  7.  He  took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy 
March  17, 18«1.  He  is  also  titular  king  of  Oy- 
pma  and  Jerasalem.  (See  Italt,  Pa.fal  Statks, 
oAKDnaur  Statbs,  Savot,  Sioiues,  Thb  Two, 
fte.)  The  king  has  6  children:  Clotilda,  the 
wife  of  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome,  bom  in  1848 ; 
Humbert,  prince  of  Piedmont,  1844;  Ama- 
deos,  duke  of  Aosta,  1846 ;  Otho,  duke  of  Mont- 
ftrratl846;  and  Maria  Pia,  1847. 

VICTORIA,  a  S.  oo.  of  Texas,  bounded  E.  in 
part  by  Qarcitas  creek,  and  S.  W.  by  Coleto 
neek  and  Onadalnpe  river,  the  latter  also  in- 


tersecting it;  area,  aboat  776  sq,  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,676,  of  whom  1,418  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  low  and  level,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  54,110  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1,060  of  sweet  potatoes,  370 
bales  of  cotton,  and  130  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
Capital,  Victoria. 

VIOTOBIA,  a  central  oo.  of  Upper  Canada, 
containing  the  Sturgeon,  Cameron,  Balsam,  and 
other  small  lakes,  connected  with  the  Scngog 
river;  area,  749  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  22,948. 
The  Victoria  and  Port  Hope  railway  traverses 
the  S.  part  of  the  county,  and  connects  it  with 
the  Grand  Trank  railway  and  Lake  Ontario. 
Capital,  Lindsay. 

VICTORIA,  or  Poet  Phillip,  a  British  col- 
ony, occupying  the  8.  E.  part  of  Australia,  be- 
tween lat.  84^  and  89°  S.,  and  long.  141°  and 
160°  E.,  bounded  N.  E.  and  N.  by  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  W.  by  South  Australia, 
and  S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Bass's  strait, 
which  separates  it  fh>m  Tasmania;  extreme 
length,  600  m.,  breadth,  800  m. ;  area,  98,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 644,677.  The  settled  part 
of  the  colony  comprehends  principally  the  E. 
and  S.  portions,  and  is  divided  into  24  conn- 
ties.  Melbourne  is  the  capital,  and  the  other 
towns  of  importance  are  Geelong,  Portland, 
Belfast,  "Warnanibool,  Ballorat,  Alberton,  Avo- 
ca,  Ballan,  Beechworth,  Benalla,  Bendigo, 
Brunswick,  Buninyong,  Caistlemaine,  Chepstow, 
Colac,  Flemington,  Kilmore,  Kyneton,  Mount 
Alexander,  Port  Fairy,  Prahran,  Richmond, 
Sandhurst,  and  Wangaretto.  The  entire  coast 
line  extends  about  600  m.  The  W.  part  is 
generally  low,  and  the  principal  harbors  on  that 
side  of  Cape  Otway  are  Portland,  Port  Fairy, 
and  Wamambool.  Between  Ca^)e  Otway  and 
Wilson's  promontory  the  coast  is  high,  rising 
in  some  places  600  and  1,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  part  contains  several 
fine  bays  and  anchorages,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Port  PhSlip  and  Western  Port. 
Wilson's  promontory  consists  of  a  mass  of  gran- 
ite rising  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus. 
Immediately  N.  of  it  is  situated  Comer  basin 
or  inlet,  well  protected  by  sandy  islands.  From 
this  to  Cape  How,  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
colony,  the  coast  is  sandy,  with  several  lagoons, 
the  largest  of  which  is  called  Lake  King.  The 
Australian  Alps,  which  extend  from  N.  to  S. 
through  New  South  Wales,  cross  the  N.  E. 
fi-ontier  of  Victoria,  and  pursue  a  S.  W.  direc- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Bass's  strait,  sending 
many  ofl^ts  principally  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
covering  an  area  of  alwut  7,000  sq.  m.  The 
range  attains  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet  near 
the  frontier,  but  diminishes  gradually  toward 
the  S.  W.  Another  range  called  the  Gram- 
pians extends  from  the  W.  boundary  near  lat. 
87°  S.  in  anE.  direction  till  it  meets  the  offsets 
ft-om  the  Australian  Alps  N.  E.  of  Port  Phillip. 
It  forms  8  distinct  ridges,  called  the  Grampians 
pfoper,  the  Serra,  and  the  Victoria  range.  The 
greatest  elevation  attained  is  4,600  feet.  In  the 
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8.  there  is  a  remarkable  Bnmmit  called  Monnt 
Abrnpt,  1,700  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
containing  a  crater  446  feet  broad  and  80  feet 
deep.  The  Australian  Alps  and  the  Grampians 
together  form  the  watershed  of  the  colony,  the 
drainage  of  the  country  to  the  N.  flowing  to  the 
Murray,  and  that  of  the  S.  to  the  ocean.  The 
Murray  forma  the  whole  of  the  N.  boundary 
line,  and  is  navigable  for  several  hundred 
miles  during  the  winter.  The  chief  tribu- 
taries which  it  receives  from  Victoria  are 
the  Loddon  and  Goulbum,  its  principal  feed- 
ers joining  it  from  New  South  Wales.  The 
rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea,  though  numer- 
ous, are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Glenelg,  which  forms  part  of  the  W.  boundary 
line.  Nearly  all  the  streams  dry  up  in  sum- 
mer, leaving  a  chain  of  ponds  along  their  beds. 
Lakes  are  remarkably  numerous,  but  many  of 
them  are  also  dry  in  summer.  Lake  Coran- 
gamite,  about  60  m.  W.  from  Geelong,  is  90 
m.  in  circumference,  and  very  salt.  Lake 
Colar,  8  m.  E.  from  this,  is  10  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  water  is  fresh  and  good. — The 
interior  of  the  country  is  generally  diversified, 
and  so  fertile  that  the  first  explorer  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Australia  Felix.  There  are  numerous 
open  grassy  plains  dotted  like  parks  with  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  and  on  the  hills 
there  are  thick  forests  of  eucalypti,  Banktia, 
caiuarina,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  Austra- 
lia. The  prevailing  rooks  are  granite,  syenite, 
quartz,  mica  schists,  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and 
ironstone.  Rich  copper  ore  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra,  and  coal,  traces  of 
4ead,  and  manganese  near  Cape  Otway.    The 

nt  mineral  wealth  of  Victoria,  however,  is 
^old,  which  was  discovered  in  1851.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  hilly  and  mountain  regions 
lying  W.  andN.  W.  from  Melbourne,  and  about 
the  head  streams  of  the  Murray  in  the  Austra- 
lian Alps.  At  BaUarat,  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Geelong,  it  is  found  in  the  ranges  and  flats  and 
the  beds  of  water  courses. — The  climate  is 
mild,  the  average  temperature  of  summer 
being  66°,  and  that  of  winter  48°.  Hot  N. 
winds  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies;  but  they  seldom 
last  more  than  from  20  to  SO  hours,  and  are 
succeeded  by  cool  breezes  from  the  8.  W. 
and  S.  The  average  fall  of  nun  is  80  inch- 
es, and  there  are  occasional  falls  of  snow. 
Though  the  soil  is  generally  light,  there  are 
tracts  in  all  parts  of  Victoria  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  difierent  kinds  of  grain  and  potatoes. 
All  the  ordinary  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tem- 
perate climates  have  been  introduced  and  suc- 
ceed well.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  The  native  animals  and  birds  are  the 
same  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  A 
species  of  codfish  of  a  large  size  is  found  in 
the  rivers  in  the  N.  part  of  the  colony,  and 
fish  are  remarkably  abundant  on  the  coasts, 
more  particularly  in  Bass's  strait.  All  the  do- 
mestic animals  and  fowls  have  been  introduced, 
and  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Melbourne  for 


importing  the  best  song  birds  of  Great  BKt- 
ain.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  here  larger  and  fat- 
ter than  in  any  of  the  neighboring  Anstrajim 
colonies. — The  aborigines  of  Victoria  differ 
little  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  8.  por- 
tion of  Australia.  Their  numbers  are  fust  de- 
creasing, and  they  have  disappeared  from  nuoiy 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  fonneriv 
numerous.  Among  the  colonists,  the  Engm 
and  Scotch  and  their  descendants  largely  pre- 
dominate ;  about  20  per  cent,  are  Irish,  and  7 
per  cent,  belong  to  other  countries.  In  June, 
1866,  the  population  of  the  gold  fields  amoont- 
ed  to  161,684,  of  whom  102,644  were  men, 
21,866  women,  27,186  children,  and  81,516 
Chinese,  who  had  only  8  women  and  2  cbildroi. 
In  June,  1867,  the  population  of  the  gold  fields 
was  176,685. — The  manufactures  of  the  colony 
are  unimportant.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  gold,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  raw  prodnce.  The  exports  of  gold 
since  its  first  discovery  have  been  as  follows: 
1861,  £438,777;  1852,  £6,185,728 ;  1858,  £8,- 
664,529;  1854,  £8,265,560;  1856,  £11,863,980; 
1856,  £12,105,224;  1857,  £10,918,620;  1858, 
£10,147,932 ;  1859,  £9,122,100.  The  total  val- 
ue of  the  exports  amounted  to  £14,863,260  in 
1856 ;  and  in  1857  the  value  of  both  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade  amounted  to  £31,000,000. 
Melbourne  is  connected  with  the  cimitalsofthe 
colonies  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  it  by  tele- 
graph, and  with  Hobson's  bay  and  Geelong  by 
railways,  and  others  are  in  course  of  constm^ 
tion  to  the  frontiers  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  gold  fields.  Good  roads  extend  to  different 
parts  of  the  colony. — Port  Phillip  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Lieut.  Murray  in  Jan.  1802,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  entered  by  Oapt.  Flinders, 
who  named  it  in  honor  of  the  first  goTemor  of 
New  South  Wales.  For  many  years  it  was  only 
occasionally  visited.  At  length,  a  settler  from 
Tasmania  having  purchased  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  from  the  aborigines,  the  British  gov- 
ernment refused  to  recognize  his  title,  and  the 
entire  district  was  token  possession  of  by  the 
crown.  In  1836  many  colonists  from  Tasmania 
brought  over  flocks  and  herds  to  the  pastnre 
lands  of  Port  Phillip ;  and  large  numbers  rf 
the  squatters  of  New  South  Wales  drove  their 
cattle  into  the  country  from  the  north.  In 
1839  a  civil  superintendent  was  appointed,  and 
the  district  became  a  dependency  of  New  Sonth 
Wales.  In  1850  it  was  constituted  a  distinct 
province  under  the  name  of  Victoria,  with  a 
government  after  the  same  model  as  that  of  the 
parent  colony. 

VICTORIA,  Alexandkina,  queen  regnant 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  6th  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  queen  of  HindostM, 
bom  at  Eensingtonpalace,  May  24, 1819.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  m 
son  of  George  III.,  and  the  princess  Victoria 
Mary  Louisa  of  Saie-Ooburg-Saalfeld,  relict  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Leiningen.  Her  fa^ 
died  in  Jan.  1820,  and  as  neiUier  George  IT. 
nor  his  next  brothers,  the  dukes  of  York  ana 
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Olarenoe,  had  snrviving  legitimate  issne,  she 
soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  probable  fu-' 
tnre  sovereiga  of  the  British  empire,  though  she 
^d  not  l>ecorae  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne 
until  the  accession  of  her  uncle  William  IV.  in 
1830.  Her  education  was  intrusted  to  the  duch- 
ess of  Northumberland  (now  dowager  dachess). 
On  the  death  of  'William  IV.  without  issue, 
Jnne  20,  1837,  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Hanorer,  which  had  been  worn  by  the  same 
person  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  (1714), 
were  separated,  the  former  devolving  upon  the 
princess  Victoria,  and  the  latter,  by  virtue  of 
the  Salic  law  in  force  in  Hanover,  falling  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  late  king's  younger 
brother.  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster abbey,  June  28, 1888.  When  she  came 
to  die  throne  the  whig  minbtry  of  Lord  Mel- 
bonme  was  la  power.  Her  sympathies  were 
with  that  party,  and  they  retained  the  admin- 
istration, in  spite  of  a  m^'ority  against  them  in 
the  oommons,  until  1841.  The  first  years  of 
the  queen's  reign  were  disturbed  by  the  rebel- 
lion in  Canada,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  bring  on  a  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
anti-corn-law  league  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Oobden,  the  chartist  agitation,  the  Jamaica 
question,  Irish  affairs,  the  Afghan  war  (1889- 
'43),  the  war  with  China  (1840),  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  general  European  war  cansed  by  the 
aUianoe  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Bossiato  compel  Mehemet  All,  who  was  prom- 
ised aid  from  France,  to  restore  Syria  to  the 
saltan.  The  revenue  at  the  same  time  was 
steadily  falling  of^  the  deficit  in  1841  being 
about  jE2,000,000.  On  Feb.  10,  1840,  Queen 
Victoria  was  married  to  Prince  Albert  of 
Saie-Ooburg-Gotha.  On  Aug.  SO,  1841,  Lord 
Melbourne  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  retained  office  un^ 
1846.  He  succeeded  in  placing  foreign  affairs 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  though  his  domestic 
administration  was  less  fortunate.  The  min- 
istry of  Lord  John  Russell  (1846-'52)  car- 
ried the  empire  safely  through  the  Irish  &mine 
which  existed  when  it  entered  into  office,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  year  of  revolutions  (1848), 
broke  np  the  young  Ireland  party,  and  repealed 
the  navigation  laws  (I860)'.  The  conservatives 
held  office  under  Lord  Derby  from  Feb.  to  Dec. 
1853,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  formed  by  a  coalition  of  whigs,  radicals, 
and  conservatives.  Forced  to  give  way  before 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  management  of  the  Rnssian  war,  they 
were  followed,  in  Feb.  1855,  by  thePalmerston 
ministry,  who  brought^to  a  successful  close  the 
Bossian,  Persian,  and  Chinese  wars,  and  were 
straggling  with  the  great  Indian  rebellion 
when,  in  Feb.  1868,  they  were  defeated  on  a 
bill  to  punish  conspiracies  against  foreign  po- 
tentates, and  resigned.  Lord  Derby  held  ofBce 
until  July,  1869,  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
teinstated  at  the  head  of  a  cabinet  which  la 
•till  (May,  1862)  in  power.  The  rebellion  in 
India  having  I>een  put  down,  the  possessions 


of  the  East  India  company  were  transferred  to 
the  crown  in  Aug.  1869,  and  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  Hindostan.  From 
the  day  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  Queen 
Victoria  has  eigoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
respect  and  affection  of  her  subjects.  Several 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  to  assas- 
sinate her :  one  in  June,  1840,  by  a  crazy  lad 
named  Oxford ;  another  in  May,  1842,  by  John 
Francis,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for 
the  offence,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life;  and  a  third  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  by  one  J.  W.  Bean,  whose  only 
punishment  was  18  months'  imprisonment. 
Queen  Victoria  travels  frequently  both  in  her 
own  dominions  and  abroad.  She  visited  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  chateau  d'Eu  and  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  at  Ostend  in  1848,  Germany  and 
France  in  1846,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians  in 
1860,  Brussels  in  18S2,  the  emperor  Napoleon 
at  Paris  in  1856,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in 
1860.  Her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  died 
March  6,  1861,  and  the  prince  consort  Dec.  14 
the  same  year.  The  queen  has  had  9  children, 
all  of  whom  are  living :  Victoria,  bom  in  1840, 
married  in  1868  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia; 
Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1841 ; 
Alice,  1843,  married  July  1,  1862,  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse;  Alfred,  1844;  Helena,  1846; 
Louisa,  1848;  Arthur,  1860;  Leopold,  1858; 
and  Beatrice,  1867. 

VIOUSA.    See  Llama. 

VIDA,  Marco  Gisolauo,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Oremona  in  1480,  died  in  Albo,  Sept. 
26, 1666.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna, 
and  entered  the  order  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Mark  at  Mantua.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
To  enable  him  to  pursue  his  poetical  studies 
more  freely,  the  pope  bestowed  upon  him  the 
priory  of  San  Silvestro  at  Frascati.  Clement 
Vll.  appointed  him  apostolic  prothonotory, 
and  in  1632  made  him  bishop  of  Alba  in  Pied- 
mont. He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
and  elegant  writers  of  his  age,  and  his  Latin 
verse  approached  nearer  to  Uie  excellence  of 
classical  poetry  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
modern  author.  By  his  poem  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  Chrutiai,  written  in  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Virgil,  be  acquired  the  reputation 
of  "  tie  Christian  Virgil."  He  wrote  chiefly 
in  Latin,  but  left  also  some  works  in  Italian. 
His  best  production  is  a  metrical  treatise  De 
Arte  Poetiea  (Rome,  1627),  which,  as  well  as 
the  Christiat,  has  been  translated  into  English; 
but  his  short  Latin  poem  on  the  game  of  chess, 
Scaechia  Ludiu,  ia  better  known  to  English  read- 
ers through  the  translation  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

VIDAL,  Fban^ois,  a  French  socialist  writer, 
born  at  Ooutras,  in  the  department  of  Gi- 
ronde,  in  1814.  In  1885  he  published  a  work 
entitled  Bea  eaisses  cCepargne,  in  which  he 
urged  the  propriety  of  using  the  moneys  aocn- 
mnlated  in  the  savings  banks  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  capital  of  workshops  n>r  me- 
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ohanicB.  Soon  aftervard  he  became  editor  of 
the  Demoeratie  paeifique  newspaper,  in  which 
he  exhibited  his  preference  for  socialism  and 
the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  relations 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  opposed  manj  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Fonrierists.  In  1846  be 
published  his  most  elaborate  work,  De  lari- 
partition  de*  rieheues,  au  de  la  justice  distri- 
outive  en  eeonomUioeiale,  in  which  he  examines 
and  compares  the  theories  of  the  political  econ- 
omists and  those  of  the  socialists.  Louis  Blanc 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  commission  of 
the  Luxembourg  in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  his  Vivrt  en  trasaillant :  projeti,  vuet 
et  moyent  dt  reforme*  lodalee.  In  1849  he 
associated  himself  with  M.  A.  Toossenel  in  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  journal,  £e  travail 
affranehi.  Having  been  elected  to  the  legisla- 
lative  assembly  by  the  departments  of  the  Seine 
and  Bas-Iihin  in  March,  1850,  he  sat  for  the 
former  constitaency  until  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Dec.  1851,  when  be  retired  from  public  life. 
Beside  the  above  named  works,  he  has  pub- 
lished Orffaniiation  du  eridit  personnel  et  riel, 
mcbUier  et  immobilier  (8vo.,  1861),  and  Thio- 
logie  de  la  religion  natureUe  (18mo.,  1860). 

YIBAUBRI,  Santiago,  a  Mexican  political 
and  .military  leader,  born  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Mexico  about  1810,  first  became  distin- 
gaished  in  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  in  1835.  While  Al- 
varez was  contending  against  that  dictator  in 
the  south-west,  Vidaurri  issued  a  pr<mutuiia- 
miento  and  took  the  field  in  the  north.  In  the 
junta  of  Ouernavaca,  Oct.  4, 1855,  Vidanrri  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  was  not 
chosen,  that  body  preferring  Alvarez  for  the 
office.  Vidaurri  now  took  up  a  semi-indepen- 
dent position,  decreed  the  confiscation  of  the 
churcn  property  in  the  north-eastern  states, 
and  disbanded  the  armed  force.  It  was  long 
believed  that  he  contemplated  the  secession  of 
the  states  of  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  and  Coa- 
huila  from  the  republic,  which  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  his  refusal  to  recognize  Co- 
monfort  as  the  successor  of  President  Alvares 
(Dec.  8,  1866) ;  and  in  Feb.  1866,  he  decreed 
the  union  of  Ooahuila  and  New  Leon,  pro- 
olaiming  himself  their  governor  and  command- 
ing general.  The  congress  at  Mexico  annulled 
the  decree,  and  an  armed  conflict  seemed  in- 
evitable. It  was  however  avoided,  and  on 
Nov.  18,  1856,  a  treaty  was  made  by  which 
Vidaurri  acknowledged  tlie  government  of 
Oomonfort  and  remained  in  control  of  the  two 
combined  states,  which  authority  he  still  exer- 
cises. In  the  succeeding  internal  conflicts  of 
Mezioo  he  has  taken  no  prominent  part.  In 
the  summer  of -1861  he  entered  into  firiendly 
relations  with  the  secessionists  of  Texas ;  and 
on  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  allied  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  forces  in  1861-'3,  he  de- 
clared his  adhesion  to  the  national  cause. 

VIDOCQ,  EuoSiTE  Francois,  a  French  ad- 
venturer, chief  of  the  detective  police  in  the 
prefecture  of  Paris,  bom  in  Arras,  July  88, 


1776,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 1867.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  baker,  and  his  athletic  figure  and  ro- 
bust constitution  gave  such  power  to  the  natu- 
ral turbulence  of  his  disposition,  that  at  an 
early  period  he  had  gained  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation by  thrashing  all  his  comrades  and  terri- 
fying all  the  animals  and  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  IS  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father's  business,  and  in  Uiis  position  was  in  the 
habit  of  replenishing  his  pockets  by  stealing 
money  from  the  till ;  and  for  one  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  carrying  off  some  of  the  plate  he  was 
placed  in  a  prison  for  10  days.  In  consequence 
of  a  subsequent  robbery  to  the  extent  of  2,000 
francs  he  fled  to  Ostend,  where  the  ingenuity 
of  a  benevolent-looking  stranger  relieved  him 
of  this  money.  Left  penniless  and  ragged,  he 
got  employment  in  a  merry-andrew  show  and 
Itinerant  menagerie,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  the  most  menial  and  disgusting  duties 
On  acoonnt  of  ill  treatment  he  left  this  place  for 
that  of  assistant  to  a  street  theatre ;  but  an  in- 
trigue with  the  wife  of  the  manager  threw  him 
again  upon  the  world,  and  he  returned  to  Arras, 
where  he  was  pardoned  by  his  parents.  Soon 
afterward  he  joined  the  army,  and  became  a 
member  of  a  company  of  chassenrs  in  the  Bonr> 
bon  regiment,  and  in  the  space  of  6  months 
had  fought  16  duels  and  killed  two  men.  He 
participated  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  fought  against  the  Prus- 
sians by  Kellermann  on  Oct.  80,  when  he  was 
made  corporal  of  grenadiers.  A  quarrel  with 
the  sergeant-m^or  of  the  regiment  he  had  left 
led  to  his  arreBt,-and  in  consequence  he  desert- 
ed, fled  to  Vitry-le-Frantais,  and  joined  the 
11th  chasseurs.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jemmapea,  but  his  desertion  having  been  dis- 
covered he  fled  to  the  Anstrians,  and  gave 
lessons  in  fencing  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Louvain.  He  soon  returned  to  the  French 
army,  and  under  protection  of  an  amnesty  re- 
joined the  nth  chasseurs,  and  at  one  period,  in 
consequence  of  an  unjust  suspicion  of  having 
been  engaged  in  a  robbery,  fought  6  duels  in  6 
days.  Subsequently,  while  serving  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  and 
returned  on  furlough  to  Arras,  where  he  fonnd 
the  guillotine  in  active  operation  under  the  no- 
torious Joseph  Lebon.  Here  he  plunged  into 
numerous  amours,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  with  a  rival  was  thrown  into  a  prison, 
where  he  remained  several  days  in  constant 
expectation  of  death.  Through  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  sister  of  Chevalier,  a  furious  Jacobin  ter- 
rorist, he  was  released,  wid  employed  to  drill 
the  2d  battalion  of  Pas-de-Galais,  end  was 
afterward  made  sub-lieutenant  Disabled  for 
two  months  by  a  wound  received  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Austrians,  he  entered  after  his  re- 
covery the  28th  battalion  of  volunteers  quarter- 
ed at  Fresnes,  had  two  fingers  broken  by  a 
musket  ball  in  an  effort  to  recover  the  goods 
taken  fronl  a  destitute  family  by  the  Austrians, 
spent  his  furlough  at  Lille  engaged  in  affairs 
of  gallantry,  and  instead  of  rejoining  his  corps 
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went  to  Arras,  determined  to  quit  the  ser^dce. 
There,  throngh  the  inflnence  of  Ohevalier,  he 

Srocared  an  eztenaion  of  leave.  The  sister  of  the 
acobin,  whom  Vidocq  describes  as  the  most 
•moroaa  and  ugliest  of  brunettes,  redonbledher 
kindness  to  him ;  and  at  last  when  only  18  years 
old  he  was  married  to  her.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, was  aa  fond  of  intrigue  as  the  husband, 
and  Vidocq,  standing  too  much  in  her  way, 
was  soon  ordered  to  r^'oin  his  regiment  at 
Tonrnay.  Returning  to  Arras  suddenly  on 
business,  he  found  an  o£Scer  in  his  wife's 
apartments;  the  encounter  led  to  his  arrest, 
but  he  was  soon  discharged,  returned  to  Tour- 
nay,  and  thence  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
frequented  the  gaming  tables,  and  passed  his 
time  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  He  was  once 
arrested,  and  his  papers  being  demanded,  he 
snpplied  himself  with  a  forged  renter  of  his 
bir&,  a  passport,  and  a  certificate  of  half  pay 
in  the  name  of  Rousseau,  and  by  the  agency  of 
tome  friends  was  given  a  line  of  route  for  a  snb- 
lieatenant  of  the  6th  chasseurs  travelling  with 
his  horse  and  entitled  to  lodgings  and  rations.  He 
thus  became  a  member  of  that  rowing  army  of 
pretended  officers  who  constantly  imposed  upon 
the  commissaries  of  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  this  imaginary  army  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captun  of  hussars.  In  this  position  be  was 
billeted  at  Brussels  upon  a  rich  baroness,  a 
widow,  who  treated  huu  with  great  kindness, 
and  was  disposed  to  marry  him,  he  having 
been  represented  to  her  by  his  friends  as  an 
emigrant  connt,  passing  under  an  assumed  name. 
The  wedding  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
remorse  or  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  biga- 
my induced  bim  to  confess  the  imposture  to 
the  baroness.  As  a  mark  of  her  gratitude  she 
gave  him  a  oasket  containing  16,000  francs  in 
gold,  with  which  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
(obseqnently  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  March 
3, 1796.  Here  he  soon  lost  nearly  all  his  money, 
and  resolved  to  return  to  Lille ;  and  there,  be- 
ginning again  to  be  in  want,  he  became  an  a»- 
ustant  of  a  doctor,  who  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  a  band  of  gypsy  robbers.  With  him  he  went 
to  Brussels,  and  finding  there  an  old  acquaint- 
ance accompanied  him  to  Conrtrai  and  to  Lille. 
There  he  once  found  his  mistress  supping  with 
a  oaptun  of  enj^neers,  by  whom  a  charge  woa 
preferred  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence  he  found  himself  arraigned  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  forgery  of  public  documents. 
He  made  his  escape,  but  was  arrested  and 
brought  back,  and  a  second  escape  and  second 
arrest  brought  with  it  a  charge  of  attempted 
tBsasiination  against  his  mistress,  who  had 
itabl>ed  heraeli^  though  not  fatally,  in  despair 
at  his  supposed  inconstancy.  A  third  time  he 
made  his  escape,  and  joined  a  crew  of  smug- 
glers, engaged  in  a  fight  with  the  revenue  om- 
ceis,  left  Uie  business  and  returned  to  Lille, 
and  was  there  again  arrested,  tried  for  the  for- 
gery, of  which  he  declares  himself  entirely  in- 
nocent, and  sentenced  to  8  years'  imprisonment 


in  the  galleys.  He  made  his  escape  from  arrest 
after  an  imprisonment  of  16  days,  but  after  a 
series  of  adventures  in  various  characters  and 
under  various  names  he  was  in  April,  1799,  re- 
sentenced to  the  galleys  at  Toulon.  From  here 
he  also  effected  his  escape,  and  after  spending 
several  years  in  a  number  of  professions,  and 
after  several  arrests  and  escapes,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  endeavored  to  lead 
an  honest  life.  In  constant  danger  of  appre- 
hension by  the  police,  and  constantly  beset  by 
his  former  crimmal  associates,  he  finally  went 
in  1809  to  M.  Henry,  chief  of  the  division  of 
security  in  the  prefecture  of  police,  informed 
him  of  his  situation,  and  declared  that  if  his 
residence  in  the  capital  would  be  tolerated  he 
would  give  him  exact  information  in  regard  to 
many  fugitive  galley  slaves  and  criminals.  The 
offer  was  at  first  declined,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterward  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Bic^tre. 
In  this  situation  he  renewed  his  propos^, 
which  were  accepted.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  from  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired  among  the  convicts 
he  was  enabled  to  gain  a  vast  number  of  their 
secrets,  which  he  communicated  to  the  police. 
After  a  residence  of  21  months  in  the  Bic^tre 
and  La  Force  he  was  permitted  to  escape,  and 
then  began  his  career  as  a  secret  agent,  la 
which  his  success  soon  recommended  him  high- 
ly  to  the  authorities.  His  great  strength,  hia 
readiness  of  resource,  and  his  skill  in  disguises, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  partner 
in  some  of  the  most  desperate  attempts,  and 
even  engage  in  plans  for  assassinating  himself, 
soon  made  him  the  terror  of  the  Parisian  crim- 
inals. In  1812  the  brigade  of  security  was 
formed,  of  which  Vidocq  was  made  chief,  and 
from  that  time  ceased  to  be  a  secret  agent. 
The  brigade  consisted  at  first  of  4  persons  be- 
side himself,  afterward  6,  afterward  10,  and 
finally  12.  In  1817  with  this  small  band  he 
effected  772  arrests  and  89  seizures  of  stolen 
property.  In  1823  and  1824  the  number  was 
mcreased  to  20  and  to  28.  In  this  position  he 
rendered  great  service  by  his  activity  and  cour- 
age in  clearing  Paris  of  the  bands  of  robbers, 
counterfeiters,  and  criminals  of  various  kinds 
by  whom  it  was  infested.  In  1827  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Coco-Lacour,  and  after 
his  removal  he  built  a  paper  manufactory  at  St 
Maude,  about  two  leagues  from  Paris.  In  1828 
he  published  an  autobiography,  under  the  title 
of  Memoiret  (4  vols.  18mo.,  Paris),  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  1 832  he  form- 
ed at  Paris  an  insurance  office  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  persons  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  property  by  theft  or  craft ;  but  this  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  police,  and  it  was 
closed.  In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
attained  by  Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris" 
and  works  of  a  similar  character,  he  republish- 
ed his  memoirs  under  the  title  ot  Letvraitmyt' 
th-u  de  Pari*.  Viuting  England,  he  exhibited 
himself  at  the  rooms  of  uie  cosmorama  in 
Regent  street,  London,  along  with  the  instra- 
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ments  used  by  French  barglare,  but  reaped  no 
profit  from  the  speculation.  Afterward  he 
lived  in  Belgium. 

VJEN,  Joseph  MAmE,  a  French  punter,  born 
in  Montpellier  June  18,  1716,  died  in  Paris 
March  27,  1809.  His  first  success  was  his  pic- 
ture of  "  The  Plague  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Time  of  David,"  which  gained  him  the  grand 
prize  of  the  French  academy  in  1743,  and  a 
pension  from  the  government  to  enable  him  to 
study atRome, wherehe passed 6 years.  Inl754 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  acad- 
emy, and  in  1776  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  appointed  director  of  the 
French  scliool  of  art  at  Rome.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1781  he  became  director  and 
one  of  the  rectors  of  the  academy.  Louis 
XVI.  made  him  nrincipal  painter  to  the  king 
in  1788.  Under  Napoleon  I.  he  was  a  senator, 
count  of- the  empire,  and  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  was  regarded  as  the  first 
historical  painter  of  his  time,  and  the  regen- 
erator of  paioting  in  France.  His  veneration 
for  the  antique  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  works  of  his  pupils  David,  Vincent,  and 
others.  Among  his  best  piuntings  are  "St. 
Denis  Preaching  to  the  Gaius,"  "  The  Sleeping 
Hermit,"  "  St.  Louis  intrusting  the  Regency 
to  Blanche  of  Castile,"  "  Hector  inciting  Paris 
to  arm  for  the  Defence  of  Troy,"  "  The  Parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,"  "Briseis  in  the 
Tent  of  Achilles,"  "Oupid  and  Pgrche,"  "The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  and  "  The  Virgin  at- 
tended by  Angels." 

VIENHA  (Ger.  Wien;  anc.  Vxridobona),  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire  and  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  southernmost 
branch  of  the  Danube,  called  the  Danube  canal, 
which  here  receives  the  small  river  Wien,  or 
Wieden,  and  the  Alster  and  Ottakringer  creeks, 
in  lat.  48°  12'  N.,  long.  16°  23'  E.  ;  pop.  in 
1857,  not  including  the  garrison,  476,222.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  German 
Roman  Catholics,  but  all  the  nationalities  and 
religious  denominations  of  the  empire  are  well 
represented;  the  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  12,000,  and  of  Jews  nearly  the  same.  Vi 
enna  is  divided  into  the  old  city,  which  is  near- 
ly circular,  about  8  m.  in  circumference,  and  the 
new  city,  consisting  of  84  suburbs.  The  old 
city  was  down  to  1858  surrounded  by  a  deep 
fosse  and  high  walls,  with  projecting  bastions, 
which  in  later  times  served  as  terrace  walks ; 
but  tliese  fortifications  have  since  been,  in  great 
partj  filled  up  or  levelled,  thus  enlarging  the 
glacis,  a  broad  and  pleasant  esplanade  by  which 
they  were  encircled  and  separated  from  the 
suburbs.  Of  the  numerous  gates  which  for- 
merly led  from  the  old  city  to  the  suburbs,  the 
Burgthor  (castle  or  palace  gate)  is  justly  cele- 
brated. In  the  arrangement  of  its  streets  Vien- 
na has  been  compared  to  a  spider's  web,  the 
principal  thoroughfares  radiating  from  a  central 
point,  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  to  the 
bastions,  across  the  glacis,  and  through  the  ■ 


suburbs  to  the  outer  lines,  and  being  intersected 
by  numerous  minor  Streets  and  alleys.  Coa- 
trary  to  the  general  rule  in  modem  cities,  the 
old  part  of  the  town  is  the  more  fashionable 
of  the  two.  It  has  narrow  streets  mostly  lined 
with  lofty  houses,  but  also  some  splendid  squares, 
and  contains  the  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  the 
highest  nobility,  and  the  oldest  churches.  "The 
Hofplatz  (court  square)  has  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Virgin  and  two  fountains ;  the  Josephsplatz 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Joseph  V. 
by  Zanner,  bearing  the  inscription  :  Salntipvh. 
liccB  Dixit,  71071  div,  »ed  totvg  ;  the  Franzenspkti 
(formerly  Burgplatz,  or  palace  square)  a  bronze 
statue  of  Francis  II  (I.)  in  the  act  of  blessing 
his  people,  which  is  little  admired ;  the  place 
called  Freiung,  a  beautiful  fountain  with  5 
bronze  figures  by  Schwanthaler,  representing 
Austria  and  her  4  principal  rivers,  the  Danube, 
Vistula,  Elbe,  and  Po ;  and  the  Graben,  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  among  other  ornaments, 
a  column  in  honor  of  the  Trinity.  The  Graben, 
and  the  Koblmarkt,  a  street  leading  fi-om  it  to 
the  imperial  palace,  contain  the  finest  shops; 
and  the  neighboring  Herrengasse,  Schenken- 
Btrosse,  and  Wallnerstrasse  the  princely  dwell- 
ings of  the  Liechtensteins,  Esterhiizys,  Schon- 
borns,  and  other  German,  Hungarian,  or  Bohe- 
mian magnates.  The  imperial  palace  {Kaittr- 
lich-tdnigliche  Burg)  is  an  ancient,  vast,  bnt 
irregular  structure,  consisting  of  8  quadrangnlar 
divisions  or  courts,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
the  Burgplatz.  The  right  or  western  wing, 
which  is  the  oldest  part,  and  contains  the 
apartments  of  the  imperial  family,  is  called  the 
Schweizerhof  (Swiss  court),  the  left  or  eastern, 
the  ^malienhof.  The  imperial  library,  a  hand- 
some building  on  the  Josephsplatz,  adjoining 
the  Burg,  contains  upward  of  850,000  volumes, 
20,000  MSS.,  and  about  300,000  engravings,  the 
last  collection  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Among  the  numerous 
and  valuable  curiosities  of  this  vast  institution, 
which  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.  (IV.),  are  the  Tabula  Peutingt- 
riana,  a  map,  on  parchment,  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  4th  century,  copied  in  the  ISth,  and 
the  MS.  psalter,  in  gold  letters,  of  Charle- 
magne. The  musical  collection  contains  several 
pieces  composed  by  various  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  Schweizerhof  is  the 
jewel  ofiice  (Schateiammer),  containing,  among 
other  precious  things,  the  German  imperial  re- 
galia, which  were  used  for  several  centuries  at 
the  coronation  of  the  German  emperors,  al- 
leged to  have  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne;  the  holy  relics,  including  the 
holy  spear  and  nails  of  the  cross,  also  formerly 
used  at  the  imperial  coronations ;  the  Anstrian 
regalia ;  the  sabre  of  Tamerlane ;  the  Floren- 
tine diamond,  of  183  carats  weight,  worn  by 
Charles  the  Bold  in  the  battle  of  Qranson,  and 
sold  by  the  finder  for  5  florins;  an  emerald 
weighing  2,980  carats ;  and  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  chains,  collars,  and  other  oriaaments 
belonging  to  the  dresses  of  the  various  Anstrian 
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orders.   East  of  the  Amalienliof  is  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  archduke  Albert,  containing  a 
rich  cabinet  of  engravings  and  drawings,  and 
a  library.    Among  the  drawings  is  Raphael's 
aato^aph  sketch  of  the  "  Transfiguration."  Be- 
tween the  Burg  and  the  palace  of  the  archduke 
is  the  Angnstiner-Gsng  (corridor  of  the  An- 
gnstines),  which  contains  the  imperial  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  a  collection  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em cameos,  gems,  yases,  coins,  medals,  and 
other  enriositiee,  some  of  which  are  unique  in 
iize  or  workmanship.    The  cabinet  of  minerals, 
in  the  same  corridor,  has  perhaps  no  equal 
amoDg  similar  cabinets  in  the  world.    Its  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  unique  collection  of  aerolites 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  which  is 
one  weighing  71  pounds,  which  fell  to  the  earth 
iaOroatia  in  1761.    The  imperial  cabinet  of 
zoology  and  botany,  on  the  Josephsplatz,  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  the  botanical,  ornithological,  and 
entozoic  departments,  the  last  having  no  rival 
in  the  world.    Near  it  are  the  riding  school 
and  the  Burg  theatre.    The  imperial  arsenal 
{Zeughaui),  in  the  W.  part  of  the  old  city,  is  a 
new  range  of  buildings  of  vast  dimensions, 
comprising  barracks,  manufactories  of  arms,  a 
laboratory,  a  cannon  fonndery,  boring  works, 
and  a  splendid  armory;  it  constantly  employs 
from  S,000  to  6,000  workmen.    The  enormous 
chain  which  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent threw  across  the  Danube  near  Buda  in 
1629  is  hung  around  the  walls  of  the  court. 
The  elk  akin  coat  worn  by  Onstavua  Adolphus 
at  the  battle  of  L&tzen,  the  armor  of  John 
Sobieski,  who  saved  Vienna  from  the  Turks, 
and  the  green  standard  of  Mohammed  IV.  cap- 
tared  on  that  occasion,  are  among  the  historical 
cariosities  in  the  arsenal.    The  town  or  civic 
arsenal  {BArgtrliche*  Zeuffhaiu)  also  possesses 
laany  pieces  of  armor  interesting  ftom  their 
historical  associations.    But  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  this  kind  in  Europe  belongs  to  the 
Ambras  museum,  so  called  from  a  casUe  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  it  was  originally  placed,  now  in 
the  Lower  Belvedere,  the  N.  W.  division  of 
a  suburban  palace  built  by  Prince  Eugene, 
which  is  separated  from  the  upper  or  S.  E.  di- 
vision by  a  fine  public  garden.    Of  the  7  apart- 
ments of  this  museum,  3  are  fiUed  with  ancient 
armor,  among  which  are  the  armor  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  the  tomahawk  of  Montezuma,  the  hel- 
met and  sabre  of  Zrinyi,  the  superb  suit  of 
Alexander  Famese,  and   the   standard   and 
^ver  of  Kara   Mustapha,  the  besieger  of 
Vwnna.    The  other  apartments  embrace  old 
painting  curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  carv- 
ings, tnnketa,  remarkable  dresses,  &c.    In  the 
17pper  Belvedere  is  the  imperial  picture  gal- 
leryi  in  Germany  second  only  to  that  of  Dres- 
den.   Among  its  vast  treasures  of  art,  works 
belonging  to  the  Venetian,  Roman,  Florentine, 
Bolognese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  old  Ger- 
man, and  other  schools,  are  paintings  by  Paul 
Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Ra- 
phael, Salvator  Rosa,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  the  Car- 
necis,  Goido  Beni,  Gaeroinoy  Oorreggio,  Panni- 
YOL.  xn. — 7 


giano,  Mantegna,  Mnrillo,  Velasquez,  Hoogstra- 
ten,  Backhuysen,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Van  £yck, 
Teniers,  Albert  Dfirer,  Cranach,  and  Holbein. 
A^oining  the  Lower  Belvedere  is  the  botanical 
garden.  One  of  Prince  Liechtenstein's  suburban 

J>alaces  has  also  a  very  valuable  and  rich  col- 
ection  of  paintings.  The  residences  of  the 
Harrachs,  SchOnborns,  Esterhazys,  Czernina, 
and  others,  have  less  remarkable  collections  of 
works  of  art. — The  most  conspicuous  or  inter- 
esting churches  of  Vienna  are  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen  (SttpKatukirehe),  the  Capuchin 
church,  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  and  the 
Maria-Stiegen-Kirohe.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  on  the  globe.  It  was  be- 
gun 6  centuries  ago,  but  the  2  turrets,  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  flanking  the  W.  portal,  called 
the  Giant  gate,  are  remains  of  a  church  built 
SOO  years  earlier.  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  845  feet,  ita  breadth  280 ;  its  steeple  (Ste- 
phansthurm),  a  masterpiece  of  architecture, 
begun  in  1869,  and  completed  in  1428,  is  444 
feet  high.  The  largest  bell,  cast  from  hundreds 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  besieging  Turks  in 
1683,  weighs  880  owt.  Tlie  view  firom  the  steei 
pie  extends  over  the  Danube  and  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Marchfeld,  Wagram,  Aspem,  Ess- 
ling,  Lobau,  and  Schwechat,  to  the  N.  £.,  E., 
and  S.  £. ;  over  the  palaces,  gardens,  bathing 
and  other  establishments  of  Maria  Hitzing, 
SchOnbmnn,  MOdling,  Baden,  and  Lazenburg, 
to  the  S.  W.  and  8. ;  to  the  Kohlenberg  on  the 
W. ;  and  over  Elosterneuburg  to  the  N.  W. 
The  Oapuchin  church  contains  the  burial  vault 
of  the  imperial  family. — Among  the  numerous 
educational  or  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Austrian  capital  are  the  university ;  the  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  founded  by  Leopold  I. ;  the 
polyteohnio  institute,  established  in  1816  by 
Francis;  an  academy  of  engineers;  a  conserva- 
tory of  music ;  a  veterinary  school ;  the  obsep- 
vatory,  with  a  school  of  astronomy ;  a  school 
for  orientalists ;  the  Josephinum  medical  insti- 
tute, named  after  its  founder,  Joseph  II. ;  the 
enormous  general  hospital  (da*  allgemeint 
Kranhenhatu),  established  by  the  same  empe- 
ror, with  its  branch  establishments,  the  ophthal- 
mic hospital,  the  insane  asylum,  and  the  lying- 
in  hospital,  to  which  women  may  be  admitted 
with  perfect  secrecy,  their  children,  if  re- 
quired, being  taken  to  the  immense  foundling 
house;  the  military  hospital;  the  asylum  of 
the  blind ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  the 
house  of  invalids,  founded  by  Joseph  II. ;  and 
the  hospital  of  the  brothers  of  charity.  The 
university  was  founded  in  the  14th  century, 
but  reorganized  under  Maria  Theresa.  It  has 
a  library  of  upward  of  180,000  volumes,  the 
most  celebrated  medical  faculty  in  Germany, 
more  than  80  professors  paid  exclusively  by 
the  government  and  from  2,000  to  8,000  stu- 
dents, the  highest  number  in  any  German  uni- 
versity. The  government  printing  ofiice  (Bbf- 
ifTid  StaaU-J>rueIe«rei)  is  a  vast  establishment, 
employing  nearly  1,000  workmen,  in  the  or- 
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dinary  proeesaes  of  printing,  aa  well  as  in 
type  casting,  color  pnnting,  stereo^ping,  &e. 
Among  the  principal  theatres  of  Vienna  are 
the  Barg  theatre,  attached  to  the  imperial 
palace,  for  the  regular  drama;  the  Carinthian 
gate  weatre,  for  operas  and  ballets ;  the  Wien 
or  Wieden  theatre,  for  melodramas;  and  the 
Karl  theatre,  the  favorite  of  the  people,  for 
vandevilles  and  farces.  The  dancing,  ball, 
and  concert  rooms  of  Vienna,  as  well  fia  other 
places  of  amosement,  are  very  numerous,  and 
well  attended,  the  inhabitants  being  distin- 
guished by  a  cheerful  and  jovial  disposition 
above  those  of  all  other  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  coffee  houses  ore  apadons  and  generally 
thronged.  The  great  promenades  are  the 
glacis,  the  Volksgarten  (people's  garden),  the 
Angarten,  the  Brigittenau,  and  especially  the 
Prater,  a  natural  park  on  a  series  of  low  isl- 
ands formed  by  arms  of  the  Danube.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Prater,  sep- 
arated by  the  Prater  avenue,  the  main  approach 
to  which  from  the  inner  city  is  through  the 
JSgerzeile.  The  Prater,  especially  on  fSte  days, 
with  its  coffee  honses,  panorama,  circus,  swings. 
Junkers,  rustio  kitchens,  long  rows  of  tables 
and  benches,  amphitheatres,  trains  of  carriages, 
and  its  laughing,  drinking,  or  dancing  multi- 
tudes in  all  the  various  national  costumes  of 
tlte  Austrian  empire,  is  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  the  capital.  Omniboses  and  railways 
carry  excursionists  to  the  various  summer  re- 
sorts of  the  picturesque  environs,  especially  to 
SohOnbmnn,  Laxenbnrg,  and  Baden.  Vienna 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Prague,  Br&nn, 
Gracow,  Pesth,  Trieste,  Venice, '  and  other 
chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Steamboats  on  the 
Danube  connect  it  with  lintz,  Pesth,  Belgrade, 
and  other  towns  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
empires,  for  both  of  which  it  is  a  chief  com- 
mercial emporium.  Its  manufactures  are  very 
considerable,  including  silks,  velvets,  shawll 
woollens,  cottons,  ribbons,  carpets,  gold  and 
mlver  lace,  porcelain,  paper,  books,  maps,  and 
optical  ana  musical  instruments. — Vienna, 
under  the  name  of  Vindobona,  was  a  station 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  Upper  Pannonia. 
It  subsequently  became  a  chief  city  of  the 
Karchia  Orientalis  (east  territory;  Ger.  Oe»- 
treiek,  Austria)  of  the  Carlovingian  empire, 
in  the  12th  century  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian margraviate,  later  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchy, and  under  Ferdinand  I.  the  imperial 
residence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Matthias 
Corvinnsof  Hungary  captured  it  in  I486 ;  Count 
Kiklas  von  Salm  heroically  defended  it  against 
Bnltan  Solyman  in  1629,  and  Stahremberg 
against  the  immense  hosts  of  Mohammed  IV., 
ander  Kara  Mustapha,  in  1688,  when  it  was 
saved  chiefly  by  John  Sobieaki;  inl806andl809 
it  was  taken  by  the  French.  In  March,  1848, 
Its  inhabitants  by  a  sudden  movement  overthrew 
the  rule  of  Mettemich ;  another  movement  in 
May  caused  the  retirement  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand for  a  short  time  to  Innspmok,  and  an  in- 
■aorrection  in  October  compelled  him  to  flee  to 


Olmtttz.  The  city  was  subsequently  beritgtd 
and  taken  by  Windiscbgratz,  a  Hungarian  anoj 
which  had  crossed  the  frontier  to  retieve  it  be- 
ing defeated  at  Schwechat  (Oct  80).  Treatite 
condnded  there  in  1786  and  1788  regulated  A« 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  peace  of  Vienna  was  oe- 
gotiated  at  the  palace  of  SchOnbmnn  in  1809. 
The  great  congress  which  reorganized  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon was  held  there  in  1814-'16,  and  a  comple- 
mentary act  was  agreed  upon. by  a  conferenee 
of  German  ministers  in  1819-'20.  Otiier  con- 
ferences took  place  there  in  1863-'6  in  oonnec- 
ion  with  the  warlike  affairs  in  the  East. 

VIENNE,  a  "W.  department  of  France,  form- 
ed chiefly  from  the  old  province  of  Poitoo, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  department  of  Maine^ 
Loire,  N.  and  N.  £.  by  indre-et-Loire,  K  hj 
Indre,  S.  E.  by  Haute- Vienne,  S.  by  Gharente, 
and  W.  by  Deaz-S6vres;  area,  2,674  sq.m.; 
pop.  in  1862,  822,028.  Capital,  Poitiers.  la 
the  B.  part  the  surface  is  diversified  bj  loir 
hills,  but  elsewhere  it  is  level.  The  priocipil 
rivers  are  the  Vienne,  Gharente,  Dive,  Glam, 
and  Creuse.  About  j  of  the  area  is  arable, 
i  covered  with  forests,  and  the  remainder 
waste.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  bst 
the  quality  of  the  wine  is  inferior.  Chestont! 
form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  peu- 
entry.  Band  of  a  superior  quality  for  making 
glass  and  imitation  diamonds  is  procured  from 
Vienne ;  and  there  are  excellent  quarries  of 
lithographic  stone,  millstones,  &c.  Iron  on  is 
abu  ndant.  Common  lace,  coarse  woollen  goods, 
iron  ware,  saddlery,  firearms,  cntiery,  &L,  m 
manu&ctured. 

VIENNE  (anc.  Vienna  AUobrogvm),  a  town 
of  France,  department  of  Is^re,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
G6re,  40  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Grenoble;  pop.  in 
1866, 18,468.  It  contains  some  interesting  old 
churches  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  first  and  second  kiDgdoms  of 
Burgundy.  The  16th  general  council  was  held 
here  in  1811. 

VIENNE,  Hautb.    Bee  Hacte-Vixhiii. 

VIENNET,  Jkas  Pons  Guillaumb,  a  Frend 
author  and  politician,  born  in  B^ziers,  depart- 
ment of  H^rault,  Nov.  18, 1777.  He  wu  des- 
tined for  the  church,  but  in  1796  entered  ai 
lieutenant  the  marine  artillery,  in  which,  la 
consequence  of  his  votes  agunst  the  consnUte 
for  life  and  the  empire,  he  had  only  risen  to 
the  rankof  captain,  when  in  1818  he  joined  the 
land  service.  At  the  battie  of  Latzen  be  wm 
decorated  by  the  emperor's  own  hands,  and  at 
that  of  Leipsic  was  taken  prisoner.  Set  at  lib- 
erty after  the  restoration,  he  adhered  to  the 
new  government,  stood  aloof  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  afterward  engaged  in^oumaliffl 
and  authorship.  In  1828  he  received  from 
Qonvion  St.  Cyr  an  appointment  in  the  roTil 
staff  corps,  which  he  lost  in  1827  by  bis  poeti- 
cal satire  against  the  laws  upon  the  preo,  u- 
titled  j^tre  awt  ckiffmnien  *vr  let  arii»»  * 
la  preue.    This,  however,  with  other  liberal 
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writinga,  gained  him  great  popalarity,  vhich 
wu  increased  hj  his  opposition  to  despotio 
meaaarea  in  the  dumber  of  deputies,  to  which 
lie  vai  elected  by  his  native  department  in 
1887.    Bat  he  had  early  shown  a  monarchical 
(cadency  ia  his  .0pitre  d  Vemptreur  Alexandre 
(1816)  and  other  productions ;   and  after  the 
revolation  of  1880,  which  he  aided,  he  sustained 
the  coanter-revolationaiy  policy  which  was  soon 
adopted  by  the  government,  assailed  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  which  he  had  been  accused  of 
eorraption,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  April, 
1884,  advocated  the  laws  of  repressun.    He 
was  now  the  object  of  attack  from  all  sides ; 
u  be  himself  says,  epigrams  were  showered 
upon  him  at  the  rate  of  600  a  year,  and  "  every 
yoath  escaped  frt>m  college,  who  engaged  in 
writing  feuilUtoru,  essayed  his  pen  upon  my 
old  clothes,  and  believed  himself  to  owe  me 
bis  first  Uok."    In  1840  Lonis  Philippe  made 
him  a  peer,  of  which  position  the  revolution 
of  1848  deprived  him,  and  he  has  since  taken 
DO  part  in  politics.    He  was  one  of  the  chie& 
of  the  opposition  to  the  new  school  in  litera- 
ture, and  gained  the  enmity  of  the  romanticists 
by  hia  ^Ure  aux  Musa  $ur  let  romantiquei 
(1884);  his  prominence  in  this  literary  warfare 
Ncnred  his  admission  to  the  French  academy 
in  18S0  as  saceessor  of  the  count  de  S^ur. 
Among  his  otiier  works  are  several  dramas, 
wUdi  have  met  with  no  success ;  poems  enti< 
tied  L'AtuUrliU  (1808),  Marengo,  Parga,  print- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  Pargiotes  (1820), 
lA-PhUippiid*,  of  which  the  hero  is  Philip  An- 
nates  (S  vols.  18mo.,  1828),  iui. ;  the  romances 
La  (Mtr  it  Jfmtlhiry  (1888),  and  £e  ehdttau  d» 
Saint  Ange  (188^;  Fnmmadt  phUoiephiqw 
*»  dmetiirt  du  JPire  Laekaiie  (2d  ed.,  1866), 
containing  in  prose  and  verse  biographical  and 
aatirical  notices  of  280  persons ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  political  &bles,  with  an  autobiograph- 
ical preface.     An  edition  of  his  epistles  and 
■atires  published  in  1860  contains  a  poem  en- 
titled "  To  my  Eighty  Years." 

VIETA,  or  Vii^  Fsasqois,  a  French  math- 
ematician, bom  in  Fontensy-le-Oomte,  near 
Boehelle,  in  1540,  died  in  Paris  in  Dec.  1600. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  -  On  the  resignation 
of  his  Mend  De  Thou,  he  was  made  master  of 
requests,  and  held  office  during  the  stormy 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  He  was 
once  saved  from  imprisonment  and  death  by 
the  dudheas  de  Bohan.  For  Henry  IV.  he 
deciphered  the  eommnnioations  made  by  the 
laniards  with  one  another,  through  a  dpher 
eompoeed  of  more  than  600  characters  ngni- 
fying  different  things  at  different  times.  The 
Spauards  attributed  his  success  to  magic.  Vieta 
attacked  the  reformed  calendar  of  Oregoiy 
Xni.,  and  had  a  controversy  with  Clavius  which 
did  not  redound  to  his  honor.  He  introduced 
into  algebra  the  general  nse  of  letters  of  the  al- 
^abet  to  denote  gnea  quantities,  which  before 
lus  time  had  been  need  only  on  particular  occa- 
riona,  and  also  ori^nated  certain  exprenons, 
Nme  of  which  are  stUl  employed. 


VIEIJXTEIIPS,  Hevbi,  a  Belgian  violinist, 
bom  in  Venders,  Feb.  20,  1820.  The  son  of  a 
tuner  of  instruments,  he  played  the  violin  in 
public  at  the  age  of  8  years,  was  a  pupil  of 
Beriot  for  several  months,  studied  composition 
under  Beicha,  appeared  with  success  in  Paris 
and  Vienna  in  1830,  and  spent  several  years  in 
professional  journeys  through  Europe,  becom- 
ing a  public  favorite  especially  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  In  1848,  and  again  in  1866, 
he  visited  America.  His  playing  is  distinguish- 
ed by  great  energy  and  breadt^  witii  remark- 
able elegance  and  correctness  of  execution. 
His  compositions  combine  the  qualities  of  clas- 
sical and  modern  music. 

_  VIGILinS,  a  pope  of  Rome,  bom  in  Borne, 
died  in  Syracuse  in  666.  While  yet  a  deacon 
he  was  designated  by  Pope  Boniface  IL  (620- 
|82)  at  a  synod  held  in  Rome  as  his  successor 
in  the  papal  see;  but  at  a  subsequent  synod 
this  act  was  repealed  as  uncanonicaL  During 
the  pontificates  of  Agapetua  I.  and  Sylverios, 
Yigilins  was  apoeri»iariua  (an  office  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  later  one  of  papal  nuncio) 
at  Constantinople.  He  sided  with  the  imperial 
government  against  Pope  Sylverius,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  imprisonment  and 
exile  of  Sylverius.  This  being  accomplished, 
VigUius  was  proclaimed  pope  in  687.  Roman 
Ot&olic  writers  generally  date  his  legitimate 
pontificate  from  the  year  640,  when  Sylverius 
died ;  during  the  previous  S  years  he  was,  in 
their  eyes,  an  antipope.  According  to  a  prom- 
ise _^ven  to  the  empress  of  Oonstantiaople, 
Yigilina  wrote  in  638  a  secret  letter  to  the 
heads  of  the  Monophysites,  in  which  he  ap- 

£  roved  of  their  views,  and  condemned  the  anti- 
[onophysite  decisions  of  Pope  Leo  I. ;  but  la- 
ter (after  640)  he  refiised  to  issue  a  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Monophysites,  and  declared  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  4  oeco'- 
menical  councils  and  the  decrees  of  Popes  Aga- 
petus  and  Leo.  When  the  emperor  Justinian 
m  an  edict  (644)  condemned  the  so  called 
"three  chapters"  (the  writings  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret  against  Oyril,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Ibas),  and  the  western  bishops 
generally  threatened  to  make  a  stem  resistance 
to  this  condemnation,  Vigilius  was  summoned 
to  Oonstantinople  (646)  and  prevailed  upon  to 
condemn  likewise  the  three  chapters,  in  a 
document  called  Judieatum  {548\  Seeing, 
however,  the  western  bishops  persist  in  their 
decided  opposition.  Villus  refused  to  adopt 
the  emperor's  second  edict  against  the  three 
chq>tera.  He  also  refused  to  attend  the  6th 
oecumenical  council  of  Oonstantinople,  which 
Justinian  convoked  in  663,  and  defined  his  rela- 
tion to  the  three  chapters  in  another  document, 
called  GotuUtutum,  in  which  he  forbade  the 
taking  of  any  farther  measures  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  council  nevertheless  solemnly  con- 
demned again  the  three  chapters,  and  Vigilius 
was  exiled  (663).  In  654  he  assented  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  and  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Borne,  bnt  died  on  the  way. 
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VI6N0LA.    See  BARorzio  DA  ViowoiA. 

VIGNY,  Altrkd  ViOTOB,  coant  de,  a  French 
poet,  born  at  the  chateau  of  Loches,  March  27, 
1799.  After  receiving  his  education  in  Paris, 
he  entered  the  military  seryice  in  1814,  bat  re- 
signed in  1828,  and  since  that  period  has  lived 
in  Paris.  A  collection  of  his  poems,  which 
had  originally  been  published  in  periodicals, 
appeared  in  1828  under  the  title  of  Poimei  an- 
tique* tt  modeme*.  In  1826  his  first  historical 
romance,  Cinq  Mart  (2  vols.),  was  published, 
and  gained  great  snccess ;  it  was  followed  in 
1832  hy  SteUo,  ou  U*  diabUt  blevt,  and  in 
1836  by  Servitvde  et  grandeari  militairei.  In 
1829  he  translated  Shakespeare's  "Othello;" 
in  1881  appeared  his  drama  of  La  mariehaU 
d'Anere,  and  in  1835  that  of  Chatierton,  and  a 
collection  of  his  works  in  8  vols,  in  1888. 
In  1843  he  published  additional  poems  under 
the  title  of  Poimei  philo*ophique»,  and  in  1866 
CoMultationg  du  doeteur  noir.  He  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  has  been  since 
1846  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  modern  ro- 
mantic school  of  France. 

VIGO,  a  W.  CO.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  and  drtuned  by  the  Wabash  nver; 
area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  22,619.  The 
surface  is  level  or  undulating  and  diversified 
with  forests  and  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  996,481 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  68,698  of  wheat,  90,826 
of  oats,  and  3,978  tons  of  hay.  There  were  82 
churches,  6  newspaper  ofiBces,  and  1,259  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Bituminous  ooal, 
limestone,  and  freestone  abound.  The  county 
13  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  Terra  Haute, 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Eransville  and  Terre 
Hante  railroads.    Capital,  Terre  Haute. 

VIKINGR,  or  Vikings,  piratical  chieftains 
of  the  Scandinavian  race,  usually  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  kings  or  jarlt, 
who,  lacking  employment'  at  home,  gathered 
companies  of  their  seafaring  countrymen,  and 
made  forays  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  isles 
and  France,  and  sometimes  extended  tlieir  voy- 
ages still  firther  southward  and  westward. 
These  piratical  expeditions  were  very  frequent 
from  the  6th  to  the  8th  century,  and  contin- 
ued down  to  the  11th.  (See  Dbnmabk,  North- 
men, and  Norway.) 

VILLAFRANOA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro,  9  m.  S.  W.  from 
Verona.  After  the  battle  of  Solferino  a  meet- 
ing took  place  here  between  the  emperors  of 
France  and  Austria,  July  11, 1669,  at  which  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  afterward  ratified  at  Z&rich, 
were  agreed  upon.    (See  Italy.) 

VILLANT.  I.  GioTANm,  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Florence  toward  the  end  of  the 
13th  centnry,  died  in  1S48.  In  1300  he  was 
present  at  the  jubilee  in  Rome,  and  was  there 
induced  to  write  a  history  of  Florence  from  its 
origin  until  his  own  time,  which  he  finished  in 


12  books.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  meTchant 
by  profession,  but  filled  various  ofBces  in  the 
republic ;  in  1317  he  was  engaged  in  negotiatinK 
a  peace  between  his  native  city  and  Lnccs  and 
Pisa,  afterward  served  in  the  war  against  Oa>- 
truccio  Castracani,  and  in  1828  negotiated  tbe 
peace  with  Lnoca.  In  1846  the  bt^kniptcjof 
the  Bardi  occasioned  him  so  great  a  loss  tbatht 
was  imprisoned  as  an  insolvent.  He  died  of 
the  plague,  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the 
Guelph  party.  His  work,  though  containiog 
errors,  especiaUy  in  the  early  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, is  very  accurate  and  valuable  when  th« 
author  comes  to  treat  of  his  own  times.  The 
style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  langnage  it 
the  pure  Florentine  of  the  age;  and  Bacdo 
Valori's  edition  of  the  history,  published  in 
1687,  was  regarded  by  the  academy  della  Cnieca 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  language.  Tbe 
first  10  books  were  printed  at  Venice  in  163T, 
and  the  2  remaining  at  Florence  in  1664.  II. 
Mattbo,  a  Florentine  historian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  continued  the  history  tram 
1848  to  1364,  the  year  m  which  he  also  died 
of  the  plague.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Giovanni,  but  the  work  is  very  accnrate. 
m.  FiLippo,  son  of  the  preceding  (died  about 
1404),  wrote  J)«  Origine  Cimtatit  Flormtina 
et  gvtdem  Civihue.  The  first  part  of  tbi> 
work  is  full  of  fables,  and  has  never  been  pnb- 
lished ;  the  second  part,  comprising  lives  of 
illustrious  Florentines,  was  published  in  1717 
by  Mazzncchelli,  who  found  an  old  Italian  Te^ 
sion  of  the  Latin  original.  He  also  wrote  t 
work  De  Origine  Begum  Francorum,  and  con- 
tinued tbe  history  of  his'father. — ^The  most  cor- 
rect edition  of  the  Villani  chronicles  is  that 
of  Montier  (14  vols.,  Florence,  1828-'6). 

VILLANUEVA,  Joaquin  Lobsnzo  de,  a 
Spanish  author  and  patriot,  born  in  Jativs,  Va- 
lencia, Ang.  10,  1767j  died  in  Dublin,  March 
26, 1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  nniverat? 
of  Valencia,  and  after  having  been'admitted  to 
the  priesthood  fixed  his  residence  in  Madrid, 
where  he  was  appointed  court  preacher  and 
confessor  of  the  royal  chapeL  While  at  tbe 
capital  he  published  his  Alio  Crittiano  dt  Eh 
palla  (19  vols.),  in  which  he  gave  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  tbe 
Spanish  chnrch,  and  a  description  of  its  fe>- 
tivals.  In  his  treatise  De  la  Ueeion  delaSir 
grada  JEteritura  en  lenguat  vulgarei  (Valenda, 
1791),  he  advocated  tbe  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular.  He  also  took  the 
ground  that  the  inquisition  exercised  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
Spain.  When  the  revolution  of  1 808  broke  oat, 
he  declared  for  the  liberal  party,  and  in  1810 
was  elected  from  Valencia  a  deputy  to  the  ex- 
traordinary oortes.  In  1812  he  published  ./4fV«- 
Ueatjvente*  6  el  Tomieta  en  lot  eortet,  a  defence 
of  constitutionalism  based  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  elected  an  Blte^ 
nate  to  the  cortes  of  1813,  but  after  the  retnn 
of  Ferdinand  VIL  in  1814  was  confined  in  the 
monastery  of  Salceda.    In  1820  the  restoration 
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of  the  constitntional  government  set  him  at  lib- 
erty, and  he  was  again  elected  a  depntf ,  and 
was  sent  by  the  ministry  on  a  mission  to  Rome 
to  settle  with  the  pope  the  rights  of  the  Span- 
ish church.  In  this  he  met  with  no  snccess, 
sod  in  182S,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tational  government,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Ireland.  Here  he  wrote  Viaa  literaria  de 
J.  L.  de  ViUanueta  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826),  and  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  Irish  antiquities  and  the 
Phcenician  colonization  of  Ireland  entitled  Her- 
nia Phanieea,  »eu  Phanieum  in  Ibemia  ineola- 
tut  (Dublin,  1831).  In  1883  a  volome  of  his 
poems  appeared  at  London. — His  brother 
Jaime  (born  in  Jativa  in  1765,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  14, 1824)  was  first  a  Dominican,  then  be- 
came a  secular  priest,  and  shared  in  the  exile 
«t  bb  brother.  He  wrote  a  Viage  Uterario  d 
hi  igUHas  de  Bipalla  (10  vols.,  Madrid,  1803- 
'21),  to  the  first  6  volumes  of  which  his  brother 
eontribnted  many  notes  and  illustrations. 

YILLARS,  Chablks  Louis  Hector,  duke  of^ 
alVench  soldier,  bom  in  Moulins,  Bourbonnais, 
Mar  8, 1633,  died  in  Turin,  June  17, 1784.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  was  with  Cond6  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  in  1672,  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Benef  (1674)  and  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy,  and  served  under  Luxembourg  iu 
Flanders  and  tinder  Or^qui  in  Alsace.  After  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  ^1678)  he  shone  at  court 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  courtiers,  and 
was  disgraced  for  a  while  on  account  of  some 
lore  aflfairs,  but  in  1683  went  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  displayed  great  diplomatic 
talents.  On  the  breakingont  of  the  war  against 
the  league  of  Augsburg  in  1689,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  under 
Marshal  d'Humi^res,  and  by  his  services  won 
■uecessively  the  ranks  of  m^or-generid  and 
lieatenant-general.  In  1699  he  was  sent  again 
to  Vienna,  and  returned  to  participate  in  the 
war  of  ttie  Spanish  succession.  He  first  served 
in  Italy  under  Yilleroy  in  1701,  and  then  was 
^aced  in  command  of  the  French  army  on  the 
Rhine.  Grossing  that  river  at  HOningen  in 
1702,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  atFriedlingen 
over  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  was  hailed  with 
the  title  of  marshal  of  France  on  the  battle  field 
by  his  admiring  soldiers.  This  rank  was  after- 
ward conferred  upon  him  by  Louis  XIY.  The 
following  year,  in  concert  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  equally  successful  at  Hoch- 
Rtedt,  and  thus  opened  the  road  to  Vienna ;  but, 
displeased  at  the  dilatory  movements  of  his  as- 
sociate, he  solicited  his  re(»ll.  He  was  then 
(1704)  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  employ- 
ed against  the  Camiaards  in  the  Oevennes, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission  in  less  than  a 
year.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Tallard 
and  Harsin  at  Blenheim,  he  was  called  to  pro- 
tect the  eastern  fh>ntier  of  France;  and  al- 
though his  army  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
combined  imperialists  and  English,  he  stopped 
the  progress  of  Marlborough.  During  the  fol- 
lowmg  years,  while  the  French  armies  were 
worsted  in  Flanders  and  Italy,  he  not  (mly  kept 


his  gronnd,  but  defeated  the  imperialists  in  their 
formidable  lines  at  Stollhofen,  near  Strasbourg 
(1707),  and  penetrated  into  Germany.  Repair- 
ing in  1708  to  Danphin6,  which  was  invaded 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  forced  the  duke  to  re- 
treat by  his  operations  against  Piedmont.  In 
1709  he  succeeded  Yend6me  in  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Flanders,  and  gave  battle  to  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  at  Malplaquet.  Af- 
ter a  fierce  struggle,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  carried  off  the  field,  the  French, 
who  had  inflicted  a  great  loss  on  the  allies, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back ;  bnt  this  defeat  was 
almost  as  glorious  to  Villors  as  a  victory  would 
have  been.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and 
the  king  gave  him  apartments  at  Versailles,  so 
that  he  could  be  taken  care  of  under  his  own 
sniMrvision.  Before  he  had  completely  recov- 
ered he  rejoined  his  army,  and  won  in  1712  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Denain,  which  saved  France, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  p>eace  of  Utrecht, 
March  81,  1718.  Austria  not  agreeing  to  this 
treaty,  he  pushed  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine 
against  Prince  Eugene,  took  Spire,  Landau, 
and  Freiburg,  and  finally  negotiated  with  his 
opponent  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  March  6,  1714. 
Being  appointed  governor  of  Provence,  he  com- 
pleted several  improvements,  including  a  canal 
which  bears  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, opposed  the  policy  which  brought  about 
an  alliance  between  France  and  England,  dis- 
approved of  the  financial  system  of  Law,  and 
proved  one  of  the  wisest  advisers  of  the  regent. 
When  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Poland 
broke  out  (1788)  he  received  from  the  king  the 
title  of  "marshal-general  of  the  camps  and 
armies  of  Franco,"  which  had  never  before  been 
conferred  except  upon  Turenne,  went  to  Italy, 
and  rapidly  conquered  the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Meuitua.  This  was  his  last  campaign ;  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  whose  interest  France  was  fighting,  he 
resigned  his  command,  and  repaired  to  Turin, 
where  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  He  left  an 
autobiography,  which  has  been  published  by 
Anquetil  (4  vols.  12mo.,  1784).  His  Memoire* 
(8  vols.  12mo.)  were  published  in  Holland ;  but 
the  first  volume  only,  according  to  Voltaire,  is 
from  his  own  hand. — His  son,  HoNORfe  Asmand, 
who  succeeded  to  his  o£Bces  and  dignities,  was 
a  man  of  ordinary  parts,  and  would  be  entirely 
ignored  if  he  had  not  been  the  friend  and  pat- 
ron of  Voltaire. 

YILLARS,  DoMnnQux,  a  French  botanist, 
bom  near  Gap,  Dauphin6,  Nov.  14,  1746,  died 
in  Strasbourg,  June  27,  1814.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  having  early  evinced  a  taste 
for  botany  and  medicine,  was  enabled,  by  a  pen- 
sion which  he  received  through  the  patronage 
of  the  intendant  of  Dauphin^,  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  favorite  pursuit  He  lectured  on 
botany  at  Grenoble  in  1778,  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  his  native  province  to  study  its  flora, 
and  in  1781  was  appointed  physician  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Grenoble.    On  the  estab- 
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Ushment  of  the  central  schools  by  the  conven- 
tion, he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in 
that  of  Grenoble,  and  was  an  original  member 
of  the  French  institute.  In  1805  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  botany  and  medicine  in  the 
academy  at  Strasbonrs,  where  two  years  later 
he  held  the  office  of  dean.  Among  his  works 
are :  Hittoire  natvrelh  det  plantei  du  Davphini 
(4  vols.,  Grenoble,  1786) ;  Mimaira  *ur  la  to- 
pographie  et  Phittoire  natvrelU  (Lyons,  1804) ; 
and  Priei*  d^un  voyage  hotaniqve/ait  «n  Sui*$e, 
dan*  la  OrUan*,  &c.  (Paris,  1813). 

yiLLEGAS,  EsTBVAN  Maihiel  dk,  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  in  N^jera,  Old  Castile,  in  1696,  died 
m  1669.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but 
during  his  whole  life  remained  nnfortunate  and 
poor.  Much  of  his  poetry  was  written  while 
he  was  only  14,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  pub- 
lished before  he  was  21,  when  it  appeared  un- 
der the  title  of  Amatoria*  (Naiera,  1617).  His 
works  are  chiefly  lyrical.  He  pnblished  in 
1666  a  translation  in  excellent  Spanish  prose 
of  Boethius,  and  began  several  other  works, 
which  were  not  printed  during  his  lifetime. 
Yillegas  is  considered  the  Anacreon  of  Spain. 

VILLEHABDOUIN,  Qbowsot  db,  a  French 
historian,  bom  near  Arcis-sur-Aube  about  1167, 
died  in  Thessalyin  1218.  He  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family  of  Champagne,  and  was 
mariehal  of  that  county  when  in  1201  Thibault, 
count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  sent  him  to 
Venice  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  republic 
in  fitting  out  a  crusade.  He  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  when 
it  started  for  the  Holy  Land  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  Thibault 
having  meanwhile  died.    The  crusaders  stop- 

?ied  at  Constantinople  to  reinstate  the  emperor 
saao  Angelns  on  his  throne ;  but  being  after- 
ward dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  him  and  his  son  Alexis,  they  cap- 
tured the  city  in  1204  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Baldwin.  Villehardouin  wrote  a  graphic  and 
minute  description  of  the  siege,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  by  Baldwin  mariehal  of  Bou- 
mania,  while  fW>m  the  next  emperor,  Henry, 
he  received  a  free  gift  of  the  entire  city  of 
Messinopolis  in  Thessaly  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies. He  settled  on  his  grant,  and  for  nearly 
two  centuries  his  descendants  ruled  over  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  Greece.  He 
was  equally  distiagnished  as  a  soldier  and  a 
writer.  His  "  History  of  the  Taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  French  and  Venetians"  is 
remarkable  for  its  brevity  and  clearness,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  history  in  French  prose. 
It  was  first  pnblished  at  Venice  in  157S,  and 
is  included  in  the  Reeueil  det  hietorien*  det 
OauUt  etdela  France  (fol.,  Paris,  1822). 
VILLEIK.  See  Skbf. 
VILL£LE,  Joseph,  count  de,  a  French 
statesman,  bom  in  Toulouse  in  1778,  died  there, 
March  18, 1864.  He  early  entered  the  navy, 
accompanied  to  the  Isle  of  Bonrbon  a  relative 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that  col- 
ony, resigned  his  commission  in  1798,  became 


clerk  to  a  wealthy  planter,  whose  daughter  ht 
married,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  colo- 
nial council.  In  1808  he  returned  to  his  native 
city  with  a  large  fortune.  A  royalist  at  betrt, 
he  hailed  with  delight  the  restoration  «f  the 
Bourbons,  and  in  1815  was  nominated  mayor  of 
Toulouse,  which  post  he  held  for  several  yean, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  representative  of  the 
department  of  Hante-Garonne  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  next 
legislature,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  tiie  ul- 
tra royalists.  On  the  fall  of  the  Decazes  minis- 
try, after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Beny 
(1820),  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state,  and 
in  the  following  year  minister  of  finance,  re- 
ceiving soon  afterward  the  premiership  and  th« 
title  of  count.  He  held  power  for  7  yean, 
during  which  he  won  a  reputation  for  shrewd- 
ness and  integrity,  but  he  proved  incapable  of 
controlling  his  own  party.  He  opposed  the 
Spanish  war,  which  was  mostly  devised  by 
Chateaubriand,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  xa^st- 
ity  of  the  cabinet.  Having  established  puDlic 
credit  upon  a  firm  basis,  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  convert  the  6  per  cent,  stocks  into  8  per 
cents. ;  but  the  measure  was  defeated  by  the 
votes  of  many  of  his  own  party.  He  was  more 
snccessful  with  his  bill  granting  an  indemidty 
of  1,000,000,000  francs  to  the  emigrants  who 
had  lost  their  landed  property  during  the  revo- 
lution (1826).  About  tlie  same  time  be  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  the  republic  of  Hajti, 
recognizing  its  independence  on  condition  that 
160,000,000  francs  shonld  be  paid  to  the  plant- 
ers who  had  been  rained  and  expelled  from  the 
island  by  the  negro  rebellion.  The  home  pol- 
icy of  the  government,  however,  to  which  he 
was  generally  opposed,  rendered  the  cabinet 
more  and  more  unpopular.  The  expnlaon  of 
Manuel  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  March 
8,  1838;  the  invasion  of  Spdn;  the  iotrodne- 
tion  of  a  bill  for  reestablishing  t^e  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  of  another,  known  se  M 
a'amour,  for  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  the  disbanding  of  the  national  gnsrda, 
April  80,  1827;  and  the  severity  with  which 
the  Parisians  were  treated  on  account  of  aone 
alight  disturbances  during  the  elections,  gaveee 
strong  a  m^ority  to  the  opposition,  Ihst  Vil- 
l^e  and  his  colleagues  were  obliged  to  rerign, 
Jan.  4,  1828.  VillMe  at  the  same  time  wei 
raised  to  the  peerage.  After  the  revolution  of. 
1880  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  spent  bit 
latter  years  in  comparative  obeonrity.— See 
D'Audiffl«t,  Notiee  hittorique  iurM.l»  e<mti 
de  VUUU  (Pari&  1866). 

VILLEMADf,  Abxl  Fbancoist  a  French  an- 
thor,  bora  in  Paris,  June  11,  1791.  He  wee 
educated  at  the  imperial  lyceum,  now  college 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  at  the  age  of  19  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Chtf- 
lemagne  college,  and  soon  after  instructor  in 
French  literature  at  the  normal  school,  b 
1812  his  eulogy  on  Montaigne  won  the  prize  et 
the  French  academy.  Having  been  appointed 
Msistant  professor  of  modem  history  in  tlie 
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ftgnkr  of  letters,  he  began  a  conne  of  lectnrea 
early  in  1814,  with  a  historical  view  of  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
tame  year  he  received  another  prize  fron>  the 
French  academy  for  his  essay  Sur  let  atnntaget 
a  lu  ineonvinienti  de  la  eritique,  which  he  was 
invited  to  read  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the 
academy  held  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  I. 
of  Sussia  and  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  April  21, 
1814.  Two  years  later  he  received  his  third 
prize  for  his  eulogy  on  Montesquieu,  and  was 

r noted  to  the  chair  of  eloquence,  in  which 
displayed  his  remarkable  powers  as  an 
extemporaneous  lecturer.  In  1819  appeared 
hitSittoire  de  Cromwell,  and  in  1821  be  was 
elected  to  the  French  academy.  In  1822  he 
poblished  an  elegant  French  translation  of 
Oicero's  "  Bepnblic,"  f^om  a  palimpsest  discov- 
ered in  1820  by  Cardinal  Mai ;  in  1828  a  vol- 
ume of  Dueours  et  melanqa  litterairet ;  and 
in  1825  a  historical  novel,  Lauarit,  ou  let  Oreei 
du  15'  tiiele,  and  his  JEs»ai  tur  Vital  da  Orttt 
depuu  la  eonquite  Miuulmane.  Under  the  De- 
eazes  ministry  he  had  been  appointed  master 
of  reauests  in  the  council  of  state ;  but  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government  being  altered  by  the  vil- 
lile  cabinet,  his  sympathies  were  diverted  to 
the  opposition.  On  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
for  establishing  the  censorship  of  the  press,  he 
protested  against  it  in  his  oflBcial  capacity ;  and 
m  coignnction  with  Chateaubriand  and  Lacre- 
telle,  he  was  placed  on  a  committee  to  prepare, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  academy,  a  remon- 
strance against  the  bill.  This  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  post  in  the  council  of  state, 
bat  increased  his  popularity.  His  lectures  in 
1823-'9  were  attended  by  crowds  of  hearers 
of  every  age  and  every  profession,  Chiiteau- 
briand  and  the  duke  de  Ohartres  among  the 
Dunber.  In  1880  he  was  returned  by  the  op- 
position to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  that 
brooght  about  the  revolution  of  July  and  the 
devation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne. 
Appointed  one  of  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tioQ  in  1831,  and  vice-president  of  that  body  in 
1832,  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  chamber,  but  was 
indemnified  by  his  promotion  to  a  peerage, 
Ifay  6, 1833,  and  continued  a  faithful  supporter 
of  a  liberal  policy.  He  became  minister  of 
public  instrnction  in  the  Soult  cabinet  in  1889, 
resigned  in  1840  with  his  colleagues,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  few  nionths  resumed  the  same  post 
imder  the  premiership  of  M.  Guizot,  and  held  it 
for  nearly  4year8,  till, having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Louis  Philippe  by  his  liberal  views, 
ne  was  dismissed  in  1844.  Resnming  his  liter- 
ary pursuits,  but  not  his  lectures,  he  has  since 
then  occasionally  taken  part  in  the  political 
diaooarions  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  He  refused 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  HI. 
in  1852.  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
miring  his  former  works,  especially  his  Tdb- 
Itavdela  litteralureau  moyen  dge(i  vols.  12mo.) 
and  Tableau  de  la  litterature  Franfaite  au  18' 
tiide  (4  vols.  12mo.},  and  publishing  his  Sov- 


tetiin  eontmnporaini  d'hittoire  et  de  litteratvn 
(2  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo.,  1858-'8),  and  Chdteau- 
hriand-ta  vis  et  net  (Butree  (1869). 

VILLENEUVE,  Piebsb  Chajilbs  Jsan  Bap- 
TiBTE  Stlvestbs,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom 
in  YalensoUe,  Ftovence,  in  1T63,  committed 
suicide  in  Rennes,  Feb.  22, 1806.  He  entered  the 
navy  when  scarcely  16  yeai's  old,  became  cap- 
tain in  1793,  and  was  in  command  of  a  French 
division  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aboukir  in 
1798,  after  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Malta  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet.  Promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1804,  he  was  charg- 
ed with  a  conspicuous  part  in  Napoleon's  con- 
templated invasion  of  England ;  but  his  energy 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  that  had  devolved 
upon  him.  He  indeed  succeeded  at  first  in  de- 
coying Nelson  to  the  Caribbean  sea  and  avoid- 
ing his  pursuit,  and  sailed  again  for  Europe, 
according  to  instructions ;  but  instead  of  steer- 
ing unhesitatingly  toward  the  channel,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  keep  clear  from  enemies  for 
a  while,  he  stopped  on  his  way  off  Galicia  to 
engage  the  English  admiral  Calder,  and,  dis- 
pirited by  an  indecisive  battle,  fell  back  to 
Cadiz,  while  his  enraged  master  at  Boulogne 
was  vainly  waiting  for  his  arrival.  Nelson 
having  appeared  off  Trafalgar,  battle  was  join- 
ed between  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  and  the  English  admird,  and  Villenenve 
was  totally  defeated,  Oct.  21, 1806,  and  made 
prisoner.  After  6  months'  captivity  he  was 
released,  sailed  for  home,  landed  at  Morlaix, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Bennes,  where,  having 
reason  to  fear  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  he 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 

VILLERS,  Cha^lxs  Francois  DoiaHiQUS  dx, 
a  French  historical  and  philosophical  writer, 
born  in  Bonlay,  Lorraine,  m  1767,  died  in  Got- 
tingen  in  1816.  He  was  an  artillery  officer 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  against  whidi 
he  wrote  several  pamphlets.  Deeming  it  pra- 
dent  to  emigrate  in  1792,  he  removed  to  LObeck, 
where  he  married,  became  acquainted  with 
several  German  authors,  and,  like  Mme.  de 
Stael,  whom  he  met  in  one  of  her  excursions, 
resolved  to  devote  his  pen  to  the  introduction 
of  German  literature  and  philosophy  into 
France.  When  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
established  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  literature  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  but 
he  lost  his  chair  in  1814.  His  most  important 
works  are  his  PMlotophie  de  Kant,  ou  prin- 
eipe*  fondamentaux  de  la  philoeophie  tranteen- 
dentaU  (Metz,  1801),  and  Euai  tur  r«»prU  et 
rinfluenee  de  la  reformatum  de  Luthtr  (1804). 

ViLLIERS.    See  Bvokimohak. 

VILLOISON,  Jkan  Baptists  Gaspabd 
D'Ansse  dx,  a  French  Hellenist,  bom  atrCor- 
beil-sur-Seine,  March  6,  1750,  died  April  26, 
1805.  At  the  age  of  16  he  had  read  nearly  all 
the  Greek  authors,  and  at  22  published  from 
a  MS.  ApoUonius's  lexicon  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Phile- 
mon ^2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1778),  for  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
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BcriptioUs.  In  1778  he  was  sent  by  the  gOT- 
ernment  to  "Venice  to  Bearch  tlie  library  of  Bt 
Ifork  for  nnpablislied  Greek  MSS.,  and  in 
1781  published  in  his  Aneedota  Orceca  (2  vols. 
4to.,  Venice)  several  grammatical  and  rhetori- 
cal works  and  fragments  which  he  foand  there. 
A  far  more  valuable  result  of  his  mission,  how- 
ever, was  the  discovery  of  a  MS.  Iliad  of  the 
10th  century  with  very  ancient  scholia  (now 
known  as  the  tcholia  Veneta),  which  he  printed 
with  learned  prolegomena  in  1788.  Subse- 
qnent  explorations  in  the  library  of  Weimar 
led  to  his  Epiitola  Vimarienstt  (4to.,  ZOrich, 
1788),  and  in  1784  lie  edited  at  Strasbourg 
a  Greek  translation  of  various  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  made  by  a  Jew  of  the  9th 
century.  He  travelled  about  8  years  in  the 
Levant,  Greece,  and  the  archipelago,  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  inedited  MSS.,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  retired  to  Orleans  until  the 
revolution  had  passed,  when  having  lost  his 
property  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Greek  at  Paris,  in  which  he  met  with  little 
encouragement.  Just  before  his  death  he  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  professor  of  ancient 
and  modem  Greek  in  the  college  of  France. 
He  left  in  MS.  unfinished  a  descriptive  work 
on  ancient  and  modern  Greece. 

VIMEIRA,  a  town  of  Portngal,  province  of 
Estremaduro,  7  m.  N.  from  Torres  Vedras,  near 
the  coast ;  pop.  1,800.  On  Aug.  21,  1808,  the 
French,  having  made  an  attack  from  Torres 
Vedras  upon  the  army  commanded  by  Sir  Ar- 
thur Weliesley,  who  had  occupied  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  landing  of  reen- 
forcements,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  the  conven- 
tion of  Cintrs. 

VINAGO.    See  Pioeow,  vol.  xhi.  p.  819. 

VINOE,  Saicuel,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  at  Fressingfield,  Suffolk,  died  in  Dec.  1821. 
He  was  of  poor  parents,  but  was  educated  at 
Caiua  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1796  was  made 
Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimen- 
tal philosophy  in  that  university.  He  took 
orders,  and  was  presented  in  sncceasion  to  the 
rectory  of  Kirkby  Bedon,  Norfolk,  the  vicarage 
of  Soutli  Creak,  Norfolk,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Bedford.  His  principal  work  is  a  "  Complete 
System  of  Astronomy"  (3  vols.  4to.,  Cambridge, 
1797-1808).  In  coiyunction  with  the  Bev. 
James  Wood  he  published  a  course  of  mathe- 
matics, to  wliich  he  contributed  "  Elements  of 
Oonic  Sections,"  "Principles  of  Fluxions." 
"Principles  of  Hydrostatics,"  and  "Elements 
of  Astronomy."  He  likewise  published,  in  re- 
ply to  Hume,  an  "Essay  on  Miracles,"  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  CredibUity  of  Christianity 
Vindibated,"  and  in  1806  "  Observations  on  the 
Hypotheses  which  have  been  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Cause  of  Gravitation  on  Mechan- 
ical Principles."  He  contributed  several  pa- 
pers to  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  royal  society, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1786. 

VINOENNES,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Knox  CO.,  Ind.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 


the  Wabash  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
steamboats,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
and  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  railroads, 
110  m.  S.  W.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university  well  en- 
dowed with  public  lands,  of  a  Catholic  bishop- 
ric and  a  Catholic  theological  seminary,  and 
has  a  large  cathedral  and  8  other  churches. 
The  city  has  also  a  high  school  and  numerous 
other  schools,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  are  an  academy  for  young  ladies  and  male 
and  female  orphan  asylums  under  the  charge 
of  the  sisters  of  providence.  There  are  2  senu- 
weekly  and  8  weekly  newspapers,  a  bank,  and 
manufactories  of  flour,  casks  and  barrels,  shin- 
gles, sash,  blinds,  and  doors,  cabinet  ware,  agri- 
cultural implements,  &c. — Vincennes  is  the  old- 
est town  in  the  state.  A  French  trading  post  was 
established  on  its  site  about  1710  under  Capt. 
Morgan  do  Vinaenne,  and  a  colony  of  French 
emigrants  settled  here  in  1735,  who  maintained 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indiana,  and  were 
for  a  long  period  the  only  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Wabash  valley.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
territory  till  1818. 

VINCENNES,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  4  m.  E.  from  the  Barri^re-dn-TrAne, 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1862,  8,451.  It  has  a  celebrated 
castle,  begun  by  Philip  Augustus,  which  was  a 
royal  residence  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XL  converted  the  keep  into  a  state  prison, 
in  which  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  princes  of 
Condi  and  Conti,  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  and  other 
illustrious  persons  were  at  different  times  con- 
fined. The  duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  in  the 
ditch  of  the  castle,  March  21,  1804.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood  or  park,  which  is  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  pleasure  seekers  from  Paris. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  an  artillery  schod 
and  depot  for  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  is 
strongly  fortified. 

VINCENT,  Alexandue  Jo6ei>h  Hidttlphe,  a 
French  mathematician,  bom  in  Hesdin,  Nov. 
20, 1797.  He  studied  at  the  colleges  of  Ooaai ' 
and  Amiens,  and  at  the  normal  school,  and  sub- 
sequently had  charge  of  the  classes  in  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  royal  college  of  Kheims,  to  which  he  after- 
ward added  a  professorship  of  mathematics. 
His  principal  mathematical  works  are  a  Court 
de  geometrie  eUmentaire  (1826),  many  editions 
of  which  have  appeared;  Reeherches  rur  la 
/onetiong  exponentiellet  et  logarithmiqua  (1882); 
Memoire  »ur  la  ritolution  des  equtUiotu  numi- 
rique*  (1884r-'6) ;  and  Thiorie  du  paraXUlogncm- 
me  de  Watt  et  de  la  eourhe  d  longue  ir^^w» 
(1887).  He  has  written  a  great  deal  upon  the 
theory  and  history  of  music,  and  upon  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  He  removed  to  Paris  in 
1826,  and,  after  teaching  successively  in  the 
Rollin  and  Bonrton  colleges,  accepted  in  1831 
a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Louis  le 
Grand  college.  He  is  a  member  of  the  institute 
of  France,  and  "  keeper  of  the  collection  of 
memoirs  of  learned  societies." 

VINOENT,  Eakl  Saimt.    Bee  Jxbvib. 
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VINCENT,  WiLUAM,  D.D.,  an  English  olas- 
Sical  scholar,  born  in  the  city  of  London,  Nor. 
8,  1739,  died  in  Westminster,  Dec.  21,  1816. 
He  was  edacated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  became  on  nsher 
in  the  former  in  1762,  and  rose  to  the  office  of 
head  master  in  1788,  which  he  resigned  when, 
after  receiving  various  other  eoclesiasticalpre- 
ferments,  he  was  in  1802  made  dean  of  West- 
minster by  Mr.  Addington,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  reT?ard  for  his  "  Defence  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath"  (8vo.,  1802).  He  published  several 
pamphlets  and  sermons,  some  of  them  of  a 
strongly  conservative  political  cast,  and  tracts 
on  classical  sobjects,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  "'Classical  Journal"  and  the  "British 
(Wtic."  But  his  chief  work  is  "  The  History 
of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  An- 
denta  in  the  Indian  Ocean"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1807), 
comprising  "  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the 
Euphrates,  collected  from  the  Original  Journal 
preserved  by  Arrian,"  first  published  in  1797, 
and  "  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,"  ia 
1800  and  1805.  A  third  volume  was  afterward 
added,  containing  the  Greek  text  of  the  two 
Toyages,  with  a  translation,  and  part  of  Arrian's 
Indian  history. 

VINCENT  DE   PAUL.    See  Pact,  Vin- 

OKST  DE.  ^ 

VINCHON,  Afototb  Jban  Baptistb,  a 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1789, 
^ed  at  Ems,  in  Nassau,  in  1865.  He  studied 
at  tiie  school  of  fine  arts,  and  took  the  second 
prize  for  a  painting  in  1813,  and  the  grand 
prize  in  1814.  He  subsequently  visited  Italy, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  fresco 
painting,  and  executed  several  important  works, 
including  his  "  Ajax  defying  the  Gods."  After 
his  return  to  France  in  1818,  he  was  employed 
to  decorate  the  chapel  of  St.  Maurice  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  Among  his 
best  works  are:  "Episode  of  the  Plague  of 
Barcelona,"  at  the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles; 
•'The  Death  of  Ooriolanus,"  "Joan  of  Arc 
under  the  Walls  of  Orleans,"  and  others,  at 
Versulles;  "Boissyd'Anglas,"  in  the  chamber 
of  peers,  his  sketch  for  which  was  preferred  to 
that  of  M.  Delacroix;  "Tlio  Death  of  Hen- 
rietta of  England;"  and  "The  Martyrs  under 
the  Emperor  Diocletian." 

VINCI,  Leov ABDO  DA,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
at  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in  1452,  died  at  Cloux, 
near  Amboise,  Frauce,  May  2,  1519.  He  was 
the  natnral  son  of  Pietro  da  Vinci,  on  advocate 
of  Florence,  and  in  early  childhood  displayed 
s  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics,  musio, 
and  the  art  of  aesign  in  all  its  branches.  His 
&ther,  struck  by  the  talent  which  some  of  his 
drawings  evinced,  placed  him  with  Andrea 
Verrocchio,  celebrated  as  a  painter,  sculptor, 
and  chaser  in  metal ;  and  the  pupil  soon  proved 
himself  so  superior  to  his  master  that  the  latter 
relinquished  painting  in  despair,  "enraged," 
■ays  Vasari,  "  that  a  chUd  should  thus  excel 
faiin."    The  first  original  picture  by  him  of 


which  mention  is  made  was  that  called  the 
Sotello  del  fieo,  a  round  section  of  a  fig  tree, 
on  which  was  painted  a  hideous  head,  composed 
from  studies  of  a  variety  of  loathsome  reptiles 
and  insects,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
arouse  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  in  the 
beholder.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  in  the  troubles  which  sub- 
sequently distracted  that  city  was  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. While  studying  painting,  Leonardo 
found  time  to  cultivate  many  other  arts  and 
sdences,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  enj^neering,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  anatomy,  chemistry,  several  branch- 
es of  natural  history,  and  mechanics  generally. 
He  was  also  a  poet  of  some  pretensions,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  composers  and  musi- 
cians of  his  time.  Astonishing  as  were  the 
range  and  diversity  of  his  studies,  he  was  no 
mere  dabbler  in  science,  but  a  profound  and 
original  thinker, "  ardent  and  versatile  as  youth, 
patient  and  persevering  as  age,"  and  became 
a  master  of  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  he 
attempted.  The  fact  that  his  fame  nevertheless 
rests  almost  exclusively  upon  his  productions 
as  a  painter  can  be  explained  only  by  the  pre- 
eminence eqjoyed  by  art  during  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished.  At  80  years  of  age  he  was 
distinguished  rather  by  the  excellence  than  by 
the  number  of  his  designs,  among  which  were 
cartoons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  Keptnne  in 
his  car  drawn  by  sea  horses,  and  the  famous  Me- 
dusa's head  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  His 
industry,  however,  was  indefatigable,  and  nu- 
merous sketches  and  studies  still  in  existence 
attest  the  fidelity  and  patience  with  which  he 
studied  the  varying  expressions  of  the  human 
countenance.  In  1483  he  offered  his  services 
to  Lndovico  Sforza  11  Moro,  then  regent,  after- 
ward duke  of  Milan,  in  a  letter  still  preserved 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  of  that  city,  in  which, 
after  enumerating  his  qualifications  as  an  engi- 
neer, both  civil  and  military,  a  mechanician, 
and  an  architect,  he  adds :  "  I  will  also  under- 
take any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marble,  in  bronze, 
or  in  terra  cotta ;  likewise  in  painting  I  can  do 
what  can  be  done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who 
he  may."  He  was  forthwith  taken  into  tlie  ser- 
vice of  Ludovico  at  a  salary  of  600  scudi,  and 
daring  the  next  17  years  lived  chiefly  in  Milan, 
engaged  in  many  important  works  for  his  pa- 
tron, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  canal  of 
the  Martesana,  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill 
and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  city.  In 
sculpture  his  chief  undertaking  was  the  colossal 
eqnestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  &ther  of 
Ludovico,  of  which  he  completed  a  model  in 
clay.  It  was  never  cast,  Ludovico  being  too 
much  crippled  in  his  resources  to  furnish  the 
metal,  and  at  the  capture  of  Milan  by  the 
French  in  1499  was  wantonly  destroyed  by 
some  Gascon  archers.  Far  superior  to  this, 
however,  was  his  famous  "Last  Supper,"  paint- 
ed in  1497-'9onthewall  of  the  refectory  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  highest  effort  of 
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Christian  art.  The  dampness  of  the  apartment, 
the  imperfect  vehicles  used  by  Leonardo,  and 
the  vandalism  of  the  monks,  as  well  as  of  the 
French  soldiery  daring  the  occapatioa  of  the 
city  by  Bonaparte  in  1796,  have  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  this  remarkable  work,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  composition  now  re- 
mains. It  has  been  twice  pamted  over  by  in- 
different artists,  but  fortunately  several  excel- 
lent copies  of  the  original  were  made  by  pupils 
of  Leonardo  during  his  lifetime,  including  one 
by  Marco  da  Oggione  in  the  collection  of  the 
royal  academy  of  England.  Eleven  others  are 
in  existence,  and  the  work  is  widely  known  by 
the  engravings  of  Morghen,  Frey,  and  others. 
Beside  executing  a  "  Nativity"  and  other  pic- 
tures, and  founding  a  celebrated  school  of  paint- 
ing in  Milan,  he  gave  much  time  to  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  the  natural'  sciences,  leaving 
numerous  treatises,  drawings,  and  designs  as 
evidences  of  his  industry.  The  capture  of 
Milan  by  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1499,  and  the 
flight  of  Ludovico,  induced  Leonardo  to  return 
in  the  following  year  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
fkvorabV  received  by  Pietro  Soderini,  the  gon- 
faloniere  of  the  city,  and  appointed  a  painter  in 
the  service  of  the  republic.  Here  he  was  brought 
into  rivalry  with  Michel  Angelo,  then  26  years  of 
age  and  rapidly  rising  into  eminence ;  and  the 
sensitiveness  and  fastidiousness  of  the  one,  to- 
gether with  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  other, 
prevented  any  friendly  intercourse  between 
them,  however  conscious  each  might  be  of  the 
merits  of  the  other. '  The  two  artists  competed 
for  the  honor  of  painting  in  fresco  one  side  of 
fhe  council  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  and 
the  cartoon  of  Leonardo,  called  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Standard,"  and  representing  an  episode  in 
the  wars  of  the  Florentines  with  the  Milanese, 
received  the  preference.  Political  changes 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  work,  but  Leo- 
nardo's cartoon  and  that  of  his  rival,  which 
represented  a  party  of  Florentine  soldiers  sur- 
prised while  bathing  in  the  Amo  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  remained  for  several 
years  the  admiration  of  all  Italy.  Among 
other  works  produced  during  this  period  was 
the  cartoon  of  Sta.  Anna  for  the  convent  of  the 
Nnnziata  in  Florence,  which  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation,  but  was  never  executed  in 
colors,  and  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  del  Oio- 
condo,  now  in  tlie  Louvre,  for  which  Francis 
I.  gave  4,000  gold  crowns.  Leonardo  remain- 
ed in  Florence,  making  occasional  visits  to 
Milan,  until  1614,  when  he  went  to  Rome  in 
the  train  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  brother  of  Leo 
X.,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope. 
The  latter  gave  him  several  commissions ;  but 
Leonardo,  long  accustomed  to  hold  the  first 
rank  among  artists  wherever  he  resided,  soon 
took  umbrage  at  some  disparaging  remarks  of 
the  pope,  and  left  Rome  for  Pavio,  where  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  was  then  holding  his  court. 
The  French  monarch  received  him  with  many 
flattering  marks  of  &vor,  and  in  1616  Leonar- 
do accompanied  his  new  patron  to  France  in 


the  capacity  of  first  painter  to  the  coort,  with 
a  salary  of  700  gold  crowns.  He  was  however 
too  much  enfeebled  by  age  and  sickness  to 
practise  his  art  with  vigor,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  passed  in 
France,  he  appears  to  have  accomplished  little 
or  nothing. — As  a  painter  he  was  distinguished 
by  surpassing  excellence  of  design,  by  a  depth 
of  chiaroscuro  never  previously  approached, 
and  which  might  almost  entitle  him  to  be  call- 
ed the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  by  an  extreme 
softness  of  execution.  Owing  lo  the  multiplici- 
ty of  occupations  which  he  followed,  he  paint- 
ed comparatively  few  pictures,  and  of  those 
now  attributed  to  him  probably  not  a  third  are 
genuine  productions  of  his  hand.  His  practioe 
was  to  intrust  the  execution  of  his  designs  to 
bis  fiivorite  pupils,  several  of  whom,  as  Lnlni 
and  Oggione,  followed  his  manner  so  closely 
that  their  pictures  are  readily  mistaken  for  his. 
The  "Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors"  in 
the  British  national  gallery,  and  the  Herodiaa 
in  the  Florentine  gallery,  long  attributed  to 
Leonardo,  are  now  gener^y  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Luini  from  his  cartoons.  Of 
his  numerous  treatises,  the  greater  part  still  re- 
main in  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan,  where  are  12  large  volumes  on  the 
arts,  chemistry,  mathematics,  &c.,  written,  aa 
are  all  hb  manuscripts,  from  right  to  left,  ao 
that  it  is  nectary  to  employ  a  looking  glass 
in  order  to  decipher  them.  Bis  "  Treatise  on 
Painting,"  of  which  several  editions  have  been 
published  in  Italian,  English,  German,  and 
French,  is  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Jameson  "  the 
foundation  of  all  that  has  since  been  written 
on  the  subject,  whether  relating  to  the  theory 
or  to  the  practice  of  the  art ;"  and  the  extracts 
from  his  manuscripts  published  at  Paris  in  1797, 
by  Venturi,  are  said  by  Hallam  to  be  "  more  like 
the  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed 
'  to  a  single  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of 
its  reasoning  upon  any  established  basis."  The 
some  writer  adds:  "The  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and 
Maurolyeus,  and  Castelli,  and  other  names  illns- 
trions,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  the- 
ories of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by 
Da  Vinci  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages, 
not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise  language,  or 
on  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  but  so  as  to 
strike  us  with  something  like  the  awe  of  pre- 
ternatural knowledge.  If  any  doubt  could  be 
harbored,  not  as  to  the  right  of  Leonardo  d« 
Vinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  16th 
century,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  bat  as  to 
his  originality  in  so  many  discoveries,  which 
probably  no  one  man,  especially  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an 
hypothesis,  not  very  untenable,  that  some  parts 
of  physical  science  had  already  attained  a 
height  which  mere  books  do  not  record."  In 
the  royal  library  at  Windsor  there  are  8  vol- 
umes of  his  drawings,  studies  from  nature, 
models  of  machines,  maps  and  surveys,  iK^ 
illustrated  by  elaborate  notes  and  explanations. 
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VlWOKE,  ERnrsT  Frixdbior  Oiosa,  baron,  a 
Prosaian  atateaman,  born  at  Bncb,  near  Hagen, 
May  16,  1811.  He  alndied  law  at  GKKtingen 
and  Berlin,  and,  after  filling  several  judicial 
offices  at  Berlin,  Minden,  and  MQnster,  was 
chosen  proTOst  hy  the  estates  of  the  circle  of 
Hagen  in  1837.  He  was  a  deputy  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  connty  of  Mark  in  the  provincial  as- 
sembliea  of  Westphalia  in  1848  and  1846,  and 
in  1847  iras  a  member  of  the  Pmssian  diet. 
Having  resigned  his  office  of  provost  in  1848, 
he  was  elected  by  the  circle  of  Hagen  to  the 
national  assembly  of  Oermany,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  uie  party  which 
dewred  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
hereditary  empire.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
second  I^ssian  chamber  in  1849,  186(>-'52, 
1853-'6,  and  1869-'61,  and  of  the  popular 
chamber  in  the  parliament  which  met  atXfrfart 
in  the  spring  oi  1860.  He  is  regarded  aa  one 
of  the  first  parliamentary  orators  of  Oermany. 

VIKDELIOIA,  a  prorinoe  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, bonnded  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Germany;  E.  by  the  (Enn8(now 
Inn),  which  separated  it  fh>m  Noricnm ;  S.  by 
Bbntia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part ; 
and  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii.  It  thus 
comprised  parts  of  the  modem  countries  of  Ba- 
den, WQrtemberg,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 
serland.  The  southern  part  is  mountainous,  be- 
ing occupied  by  slopes  of  the  Rheetian  Alps,  but 
the  northern  forms  an  extensive  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  its  affluents,  the  (Enus,  Isa- 
ma  (Isar),  and  Liens  (Lech).  At  the  confluence 
of  the  latter  river  with  the  Vindo  or  Virdo 
(Wertach)  was  the  chief  town,  Augusta  Yinde- 
Ucomm  (Augsburg).  The  eastern  port  of  the 
Laens  Brigantinns  (lake  of  Cionstance^  was  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  province.  The  Vindelici,  a 
Celtic  people,  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yindelicia  waa  conquered  by  Ti- 
berioa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  4th 
century  was  occupied  by  the  Alemanni. 

VINDHY  A  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  extending 
across  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  fhom  E.  N.  E. 
to  W.  8.  W.,  and  uniting  the  northern  extremities 
of  the  two  great  coast  ranges,  the  Eastern  and 
"Weatem  Ghauts.  They  stretch  from  1;he  basin 
of  the  Ganges,  about  lat.  26°  N.,  to  Guzerat, 
about  lat.  83°  N.,  and  form  the  N.  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  flows  close 
to  their  base.  Their  geological  formation  is 
granite  and  sandstone  underlying  trap  rock. 
This  range  formed  under  the  Moguls  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Deccan  on  Uie  8.  and  Hindo- 
atan  proper  on  the  N. 

VIN£.    SeeOiuPB. 

VTKEOAR.    See  Aorno  Acid. 

VnreGAB  PLANT,  a  tough  body  of  branch- 
ing threads  appearing  in  fluids  rich  in  sugar, 
and  which  are  undergoing  fermentation  at  Tow 
tomperatnres.  When  carefully  examined,  the 
upper  aorflBce  will  be  fonnd  to  be  compactly 
arranged,  ao  that  it  will  only  tear  into  thin 
layers.  Below  these  the  fibres  are  looser  and 
gdatoons,  and  filled  with  circular  or  elliptical 


oell-like  forms  of  extreme  minuteness.  If  a 
small  fragment  of  these  fibres  be  put  into  sugar 
and  water,  they  increase  rapidly,  and  by  lateral 
growth  the  mass  conforms  itself  to  the  shape 
of  the  vessel  which  contuns  the  solntion.  Suc- 
cessive layers  are  formed,  becoming  tougher 
and  firmer  as  they  rise  upward,  and  these,  if 
undisturbed,  on  tiie  exhaustion  of  the  saccha- 
rine principle  are  covered  by  patches  of  a  blue, 
green,  or  yellow  mould,  and  known  aa  penieil- 
Jium  glaueum.  There  is  an  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  branching  upright  threads  of  this 
mould  with  the  fibres  of  the  horizontal  layers, 
indicating  that  the  latter  are  the  myeelia  or 
vegetative  process  of  one  and  the  same  plant, 
which  at  first  had  produced  only  buds  or  eotU- 
dia  found  so  abundantly  in  the  gelatinous  strata. 
The  primitive  development  of  all  ftmgi  recog- 
nizes the  myceliriin,  and  in  some  species  this 
filamentous  substance  completely  occupies  the 
interstices  of  the  annual  rings  of  growth  in 
timber  trees,  or  permeates  the  ligneous  tissues 
in  delicate  threads.  Other  fluids,  such  as  ink, 
and  even  pharmaceutical  preparations,  are  in- 
fested with  fllamentous  growths  called  myco- 
derms,  but  which  are  traceable  to  suppressed 
conditions  o{  penieillium. 

y  INEI8,  nTBUs  DB,  or  Pibtro  dki.uc  y  ionk, 
an  Italian  jurist  and  politician,  bom  in  Oapua, 
committed  suicide  in  Pisa  in  1249.  He  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  was  educated  at  Bologna, 
and  became  known  by  accident  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  raised  him  from  one  office  to 
another,  and  at  last  made  him  his  chancellor. 
In  this  capacity  he  defended  his  master  both  in 
writing  and  orally  against  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  lY.,  and  it  waa  in  great  meosore 
owing  to  him  that  the  excqmmunications  with 
which  the  emperor  was  visited  failed  of  their 
eflTect.  In  1241!  he  was  probably  present  at  the 
council  of  Lyons,  before  which  Frederic  waa 
cited,  but  seems  to  have  been  silent ;  and  nv 
mors  were  spread  abroad  that  he  had  private 
conferences  with  the  pope  and  had  betrayed  the 
emperor's  interests.  In  regard  to  the  manner 
of  his  disgrace  and  death  there  was  doubt  even 
in  his  own  time.  The  popular  story  was  that 
he  either  attempted  or  was  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  poison  his  master  while  ill,  and,  havmg 
been  blinded,  was  led  ignominiously  on  an  aas 
through  the  streets  of  Pisa  and  cost  into  prison, 
where  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the 
waU.  Dante  in  the  Inferno  (canto  xiii.)  haa 
introduced  him  among  the  suicides  telling;  his 
mournful  story,  and  haa  made  him  the  victim 
of  jealousy  and  craelty.  The  extant  writings 
of  Yineis  are  a  treatise  entitled  />«  Potettate 
Imperiali,  and  6  books  of  letters,  often  publish* 
ed,  on  the  acta  of  Frederic  II.,  written  in  very 
bad  Latin,  but  of  great  importance  as  regards 
the  history  of  the  times. 

YINER,  Chablis,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  a  stupendous  work  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  A  General  and  Oom- 
plete  Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity"  (24 
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vols,  fol.,  1741-61),  the  preparation  of  which 
occupied,  nccording  to  Black^tone,  the  space 
of  half  a  century.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
£13,000  to  establish  a  professorship  of  common 
law  in  the  nniTersity  of  Oxford,  end  to  endow 
fellowships  and  scholarships.  Blackstone  was 
elected  the  first  Vinerian  professor. 

VINET,  Alexandbb  Rooolphb,  a  Swiss  au- 
thor and  Protestant  divine,  born  in  Lausanne 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  died  there 
in  1847.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  at  Basel,  and 
in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  In 
1S37  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  held  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  from  1844  to  1846  delivered  lec- 
tures upon  French  literature.  As  early  as 
1640  he  had  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  duties. 
Among  his  principal  works  are :  La  liberie  det 
eultea  (Paris,  1826),  which  gained  a  prize  at  the 
French  institute;  Ohratomathu  Pratifaise  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  1829-'80),  consisting  of  specimens 
of  French  authors  with  annotations  and  a  val- 
uable Dueours  on  French  literature;  £!tudes 
tur  Fatcal  (1848) ;  and  &uda  ntr  la  littera- 
ture  FranfaUe  au  18'  siicle  and  au  17*  siiele 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1849-'57).  His  Meditations  evan- 
giliques  (1849),  most  of  his  Diteours  (2  vols., 
1881  and  1841),  and  some  controversial  papers 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

VINTON,  a  8.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Salt 
and  Raccoon  creeks ;  area,  414  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  13,681.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  249.899  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  27,099  of 
wheat,  45,161  of  oats,  38,788  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
6,357  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  churches, 
and  2,368  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Bi- 
tiuninons  coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad.    Capital,  McArthur. 

VINTON,  Alexander  Hamilton,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  in  Providence,  B.  I., 
May  2, 1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  uni- 
versity, and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  trom 
Yale  college  in  1829.  After  practising  medicine 
for  8  years,  he  entered  the  general  seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  New  York  in  July,  1836.  He  took  charge 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Portland,  from  Nov.  1886, 
till  April,  1886,  and  was  then  for  6  years  rector 
of  Grace  church.  Providence,  R.  I.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university 
of  New  York  in  1843,  and  from  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1868.  From  1842  to  1868  he  was 
rector  of  St  Paul's  church,  Boston,  then  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia,  and  in  May,  1861,  became  the 
successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Anthon  in  St.  Mark's 
church.  New  York.  Dr.  Vinton  has  published 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  occasional  discourses  and  addresses. 
— Franois,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Providence, 
B.  I.,  Aug.  29,'  1809.  He  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  was  grad- 


uated with  high  honors  in  1880,  reoeiving  s 
commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  artiUeiy. 
While  stationed  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston 
harbor,  he  studied  at  the  Harvard- law  school, 
and  also  for  2  or  8  years  served  as  civil  engineer 
on  several  railroads  in  New  England.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  ia 
1884;  was  on  duty  in  the  Creek  war  in  Oeorgia 
and  Alabama  in  1886;  left  the  army  in  1887; 
entered  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  New  York,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  1838,  and  priest 
in  1839.  He  was  snccessively  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  church.  Providence,  B.  I.  (1840), 
Trinity  church,  Newport,  B.  I.  (1840),  Eman- 
uel church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1844),  and  Grace 
church  in  the  same  city  (1847).  He  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Indiana  in  1848,  but  declined,  and 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  provinonal 
bishop  of  New  York  in  1847  and  1861.  He 
was  elected  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
church.  New  York,  in  1866.  Dr.  Vinton  has 
published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, &C.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Columbia  college  in  1848. 

VINTON,  JnsTTS  Hatch,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Wiilington,  Conn.,  in  1806, 
died  at  Eemendine,  Burmah,  March  81,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Hamilton  hterary  and 
theological  institution  (now  Madison  university), 
and  in  Sept.  1832  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  Burmah  by  the  American  Baptist  board ;  but 
the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wade  to  the  United 
States  with  Burmese  and  Karen  assistants 
affording  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of 
those  languages  here,  he  did  not  sail  for  his 
missionary  field  till  July,  1884.  He  was  de- 
signated to  labor  among  the  Karens,  and  was 
first  stationed  at  Chmnmerah,  90  miles  above 
Maulmaio,  and  afterward  at  Newville.  In  1851, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Earen  theological  semi- 
nary at  MaulnSun,  where  he  remained  till  March 
of  the  following  year,  when  he  removed  to  Ee- 
mendine, a  suburb  of  Rangoon,  still  devoting 
his  labors  to  the  Earens. 

VIOL  (It.),  an  ancient  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, long  superseded  by  the  violin  and 
other  instruments  of  that  family,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  the  parent.  Its  general 
shape  was  that  of  the  violin,  and  it  was  fur- 
nished with  6  and  sometimes  with  more  strings, 
the  tones  of  which  were  regulated  by  being 
brought  by  the  fingers  into  contact  with  frets 
placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  neck,  and 
was  played  on  by  a  bow.  Viols  were  of  3 
kinds :  the  treble,  called  also  the  viola  alto  or 
viol  da  hraeeia  (viol  of  the  arm),  and  which  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  modem  violin ;  the 
tenor,  called  viola  tenore  or  viol  di  *palla  (viol 
of  the  slioulder) ;  and  the  base  or  viol  di  fomia 
(viol  of  the  leg),  so  called  because  it  was  held 
by  the  performer  between  his  legs.  The  last 
named  was  tlie  survivor  of  its  family,  having 
been  in  use  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
nearly  100  years  after  all  other  viols  had  iisx^ 
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petnd,  and  has  been  snperaeded  by  the  violon- 
ecUo.  Other  species  of  the  instroment  were 
the  oto2  d'atnon  (viol  of  love),  bo  called  from 
its  agreeable,  nlveiy  sound,  the  viol  di  hardone, 
and  the  tiola  hoitaraa. 

VIOLA,  a  larger  kind  of  violin,  sometimes 
called  the  tenor  violin,  having  4  strings  tnned 
A,  D,  Q,  and  0,  an  octave  above  the  violon- 
edlo.  It  ranges  a  fifth  lower  than  the  violin, 
and  takes  the  part  between  the  2d  violin  and 
the  base.  In  size  and  pitch  it  occnpies  a  place 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  violin  and 
the  violonoello. 

VIOLET,  the  familiar  name  of  a  genus  of 
I^antB  trpical  of  the  natural  order  violaeea,  in- 
dnding  herbs  and  shrubs  with  simple,  stipn- 
late,  usually  alternate,  sometimes  opposite 
leaves,  and  a  varioas  inflorescence,  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  flowers  being  a  peculiarity  of  cer- 
tain genera.  The  violaeta  are  ezogens  with 
polypetaloos  flowers,  a  many-leaved  calyx,  fay- 
pogynous  petals,  the  stamens  all  perfect,  anthers 
crested  and  turned  inward,  consolidated  fruit, 
and  albuminous  seeds.  They  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged under  two  sub-orders  or  tribes,  known 
as  ue  tiolem  and  aUodinece,  the  former  belong- 
ing to  the  flora  of  Europe  and  America,  the  lat- 
ter almost  exclusively  to  that  of  Africa  and 
South  America. — ^The  true  violets  constitute  a 
large  gmias,  of  which  more  than  170  species  have 
been  described.  They  are  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, rarely  annual  plants,  with  short  rhizomas^ 
or  underground  ^/eaa ;  alternate  leaves ;  soli- 
tary, nodding,  or  declined  flowers,  supported  on 
angular  pedanoles  which  bear  two  small  bracts ; 
the  sepals  unequal,  more  or  less  aariculate  at 
base;  the  petals  likewise  unequal,  one  spurred 
at  its  base ;  stamens  approximated  with  connate 
anthers;  ovary  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
concave  torus ;  capsule  bursting  elastically  and 
dispersing  numerous  oval-shap«d  seeds.  Two 
methods  of  arranging  tfae  species  to  facilitate 
their  study  have  been  proposed,  one  by  Boron 
Gingins  in  his  Memoire  mr  la  /amille  de$  vio- 
Uute$  (Creneva,  1828),  who  employs  the  form 
of  the  stigmas  as  distinctive,  and  the  other  by 
Professor  Forbes  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Botanical  Society,"  vol.  i.,  who  lays  much  stress 
on  the  forma  of  the  spur  ef  the  petal  (nectary) 
in  connection  with  a  few  other  characters. 
The  arrangonent  adopted  by  Torrey  and  Gray 
in  their  "  Flora  of  North  America"  is  that  of 
Gingins  as  exhibited  in  De  Candolle's  Prodro- 
mu*,  giving,  in  82  North  American  species,  the 
representatives  of  the  8  sections,  in  which  the 
■tigmas  are  described  as  either  rostrate,  capitate, 
or  nrceolate.  A  few  of  the  more  common  will 
here  be  noticed. — Among  those  with  rostrate 
stigmas,  8-8ided  capsules,  and  numerous  seeds, 
found  in  dry  woods  and  on  sandy  hills,  ranging 
from  British  America  to  Florida  and  westward 
to  Illinois,  is  the  elegant  V.  pedata  (Linn.),  with 
?-parted  leaves  and  very  large  bright  blue 
flowers,  occasionally  paler  blue  or  even  white, 
appearing  in  May ;  there  is  also  a  superb  va- 
ri»^,  figured  in  Loddige's  "  Botanical  Oabinet" 


as  a  species  under  the  name  of  V.  fidbMifolia, 
with  large  pale. blue  flowers,  the  petals  orna- 
mented with  dark  purple  at  the  edges  and  vel- 
vety at  the  bottom.  The  hood-leaved  violet 
(  V.  eueullata,  Alton)  blossoms  earlier,  and  has 
renifonn,  cordate  leaves,  cucnllate  at  base,  and 
blue  or  white  flowers ;  it  is  a  variable  species. 
The  arrow-leaved  violet  (T.  tagittata,  Ait.)  has 
oblong,  acute,  cordate,  and  sagittate,  slightly 
pubescent  leaves,  and  middle-sized  blue  flowers; 
a  variable  species  likewise.  The  small  yellow 
violet  (V.  rotundifolia,  Hx.)  has  orbiculate 
ovate,  cordate,  crenate,  nearly  smooth  leaves, 
with  pubescent  petioles  and  yellow  flowers,  the 
spur  almost  wanting ;  it  is  a  pretty  plant,  and 
occurs  in  shady,  rooky  woods.  The  small  scent- 
ed violet  {V.  hlanda,  Willd.)  has  a  broadly 
heart-shaped  foliage  and  beardless  white  flow- 
ers;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  wet  meadows,  grow- 
ing in  company  with  the  lance-leaved  violet 
(  V.  lanceolata,  Linn.),  with  flowers  also  white, 
larger,  and  beardless.  Muhlenberg's  violet  is 
a  fine  species,  with  large  pale  blue  flowers  on 
very  long  peduncles,  subject  to  much  variation, 
and  fonnd  thronghout  the  United  States.  The 
tall  yellow  violet  (  V.  pubescent.  Ait.)  is  a  charm- 
ing species,  with  an  erect,  villous  or  smoothish 
stem,  6  to  12  inches  high,  and  yellow  flowers 
with  striate  petals ;  it  is  subject  to  many  varie- 
ties, and  grows  well  under  cnltivation.  The  V. 
Canadenm  has  a  nearly  smooth  stem  6  to  24 
inches  high,  broadly  cordate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate leaves,  and  middle-sized  flowers,  the  petals 
slightly  twisted,  pale  within,  pnrplish  exter- 
nally, occnrring  in  shady  woods  of  moantainous 
districts.  The  two  last  named  may  bo  cited  as 
instances  of  the  section  with  capitate  stigmas 
bearing  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  each  side.  The  spe- 
cies of  this  section  belong  in  many  instances  to 
California  and  the  far  West.  The  three-colored 
violet  (  F.  tricolor,  Linn.),  which  in  this  country 
has  much  the  aspect  of  an  adventitious  plant 
from  abroad,  bos  a  somewhat  triangular  stem, 
branching  and  difliised,  the  lower  leaves  ovate 
cordate,  stipules  very  large,  the  flowers  smaU, 
with  the  petals  pale  blue  and  yellowish  toward 
the  base,  the  lateral  ones  bearded ;  it  is  to  be 
sought  on  dry  rocky  hills  from  New  York  to 
Aj£knsas ;  the  plant  is  annual,  and  represents 
the  8d  section,  of  species  with  an  nrceolate, 
hairy  stigma.  This  species  is  however  widely 
represented  in  Enrope  and  Siberia,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  typical  forms  of  the  gar- 
den pansy,  of  which  De  Oandolle  makes  14  dis- 
tinct varieties,  the  F.  t,  hortenm  or  garden  va- 
riety being  distinguished  by  its  larger  petals  and 
the  intense  velvety  hue  of  their  colors.  These 
garden  sorts  were  very  much  improved  and 
their  colors  were  rich  to  a  remarkable  degree ; 
bat  they  have  of  late  years  given  place  to  the 
hybrid  varieties  of  the  F.  Altatea  (Pallas), 
which  has  a  short  stem,  oval  leaves,  stipules 
cuneiform  with  acute  teeth,  large  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  a  variety  with  large  purple  flowers ;  it 
is  likewise  perennial.  In  modem  floriculture, 
a  perfect  pansy  flower  is  required  to  have  the 
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following  prop«rtiea:  a  roand,  flat,  and  Tery 
Bmooth  edge ;  the  petals  thick  and  of  a  rich  vel- 
vety texture  ;  the  gronnd  color  of  the  S  lower 
petals  alike,  the  lines  or  pencillingB  in  the 
centre  bright  and  distinct,  the  two  upper  petals 
(which  always  are  of  a  different  color  from 
the  others)  perfectly  uniform  ;  ,the  flower  meas- 
uring at  least  one  inch  and  a  half  across.  Such 
specimens  of  cultivation  are  preserved  only  by 
careful  attention,  propagating  them  from  cut- 
tings or  layers,  the  best  flowers  however  being 
chosen  in  the  selection  of  seed. — Many  of  the 
European  violets  are  very  beautiful,  audi  as  the 
dog's  violet  (  V.  eanina,  Linn.),  a  perennial  S 
inches  high,  with  large  blue  flowers ;  the  hairy 
violet  (  V.  Mrta),  an  upright  blue-flowered  per- 
ennial ;  the  V.  paluttrii,  with  small,  pale  vio- 
let-colored flowers;  the  V.  pratensu  (Mert), 
with  bright  blue  flowers;  the  2-flowered  violet 
(F.  liflora,  Linn.),  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
native  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  the  V.  lutea  (Hud- 
son), with  larger  flowers  than  the  tricolor, 
which  it  resembles,  minutely  described  by  Light- 
foot  in  bis  Flora  Seotica  ast  he  grandiftora ; 
the  sweet-scented  (  V.  odjorata,  Linn.),  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  of  all,  and  a  universal  fa- 
vorite. It  is  alow,  creeping,  stoloniferous  plant, 
increasing  rapidly  and  sending  up  numerous 
flowers  in  early  spring.  Its  most  ordinary 
color  is  blae,  but  there  are  several  varieties 
known,  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state, 
such  as  the  white,  purple,  double  purple,  double 
white,  pale  blue,  and  double  blue,  and  the 
horned,  when  the  petals  are  all  q>urred.  A 
variety  with  a  cespitose  habit  of  growth  and 
abundance  of  double  pale  blue  blossoms,  known 
as  the  Neapolitan,  is  much  employed  in  frames 
for  early  winter  and  spring  forcing.  The  spe- 
cies ei^oys  some  medical  reputation  among 
apothecaries  in  certain  parts  of  England.  An 
alkaloid  of  poisonous  properties  known  as  vio- 
line  is  extracted  from  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  fiuniliar  plant 
among  the  ancients,  imparting  flavor  to  wine ; 
it  b  the  lov  nop^tvpror  of  Dioscorides.  Among 
the  Gaelic  tribes,  the  plant  was  considered  a 
cosmetic.  Its  perfume  is  delicious,  but  too 
overpowering  to  some  constitntions,  producing 
faintings  and  giddiness.  Its  seeds  and  petals 
possess  gentle  laxative  properties. — The  several 
plants  of  the  order  are  economically  employed 
m  various  ways.  The  foliage  of  a  Brazilian 
species  of  eonohoria  is  eaten  like  spinach,  and 
some  species  of  ionidium,  known  in  Peru  as 
euekunihully,  are  violent  purgatives  and  emet- 
ics ;  while  others  have  similar  qualities  to  the  ipe- 
cacuanha.— The  violets  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  cultivation,  growing  generally  in  good  shady 
soil,  those  of  America  preferring  leaf  mould 
orjieat. 

VIOUN',  an  instrnment  of  the  viol  species, 
consisting  of  8  principal  parts,  the  neck,  the 
table,  and  the  sounding  board,  over  which  are 
stretched  4  ^t  strings,  the  lowest  covered 
with  silver  wire,  extending  from  the  tail  piece 
or  lower  end  oi  the  sounding  board  to  the  neck, 


where  they  are  fastened  by  screws  by  which 
they  are  tightened  or  loosened  at  pleasure.  A 
bridge  placed  upon  the  sounding  board  bean 
up  the  strings,  and  above  the  bri^e  are  2  aper- 
tures in  the  shape  of  the  letter  B.  The  Strugs 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  E,  A,  D,  G,  and  the  com- 
pass of  the  instrument  exceeds  3  octaves.  In 
concerts  it  generally  makes  the  treble  or  high- 
est parts.  Its  style  and  sonnd  are  adapted  to 
every  variety  of  music,  but  only  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  performer  can  its  resources  be 
properly  developed.  The  violin  assumed  itt 
present  shape  about  the  commencement  of  the 
I7th  century,  and,  although  countless  attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  improve  upon  its  con- 
struction, it  not  only  remains  without  materiil 
change,  but  the  oldest  violins  are  esteemed  th« 
best.  Among  these  are  the  celebrated  instra- 
ments  manufactured  by  the  Amati,  Stmdn- 
ariuB,  and  Guamerius,  families  of  Cremona, 
who  flourished  during  the  iTth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  18th.  Jacob  Steiner  of  Ap- 
sam,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  pupil  of  the  Amati,  was 
also  a  famous  maker  of  violins.  Among  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  as  violinists  are 
Corelli,  Tartini,  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  B«l- 
lot,  Spohr,  Paganlni,  De  B^riot,  Vieuxtemps, 
Sivori,  Ernst,  and  Ole  Bull;  Faganini  bdng 
especially  identified  with  the  instrument 

ViOLLET-LEDUC,  EnoftNE  EMMAHnn,  a 
French  architect,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  27, 181i 
He  has  made  Gothic  architecture  a  spedtl 
study,  beside  giving  considerable  attention  to 
Greek  and  Roman  styles,  and  since  1840  has 
been  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  restora- 
tion of  old  churches  and  public  buildings,  prin- 
cipally in  the  south  of  France.  Between  18tf 
and  1866,  in  conjunction  with  J.  B.  A.  Lasans, 
he  superintended  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  sacristy  attached  to  tlie  build- 
ing. He  is  the  author  of  a  Dictionnairt  rtanm- 
ne  de  Varehitecture  Fratifaise  du  XI"  au 
XVI"  tUele,  still  in  the  course  of  publication, 
an  E»ai  lur  Varehitecture  nilitaire  cat  maj/e* 
Age,  and  other  works,  evincing  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  mediiB val  architecture.  He  has  also 
a  oonuderable  reputation  as  a  painter  in  water 
colors,  in  which  capacity  he  has  exhibited  pfr 
tures  on  architectural  subjects. 

VIOLONCELLO  (dimunitive  of  It.  tiolm,  a 
double  base),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  tm- 
lin  family,  intermediate  between  the  riola  and 
the  double  base,  being  an  octave  lower  than 
the  former  and  an  octave  higher  than  the  lat- 
ter. It  has  4  gut  strings,  the  2  lowest  covered 
with  silver  wire,  is  tuned  in  fifUis,  A,  D,  6,  and 
0,  and  is  played  upon  by  a  bow,  being  placed 
between  the  knees  of  the  performer  like  the 
old  nol  di  gamba,  which  it  has  superseded. 
Its  tone  is  eminently  rich  and  expressive,  and 
in  tlie  hands  of  peiformers  like  Dragonetti  it 
has  been  rendered  an  efiiective  solo  instnnoent 

VIOLONE,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
instrnment  commonly  known  as  the  double 
base.    (See  Doublx  Bass.) 
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VIOm,  Gtmyjism  BkirurtA.,  an  Italian 
Tioliniat,  born  at  Fontanento,  Piedmont,  in 
1766,  died  in  Brighton,  England,  Maroii  8, 
1884.  He  studied  under  Pognani,  who  enjoyed 
tlie  highest  ropntation  in  his  day.  Before  he 
had  attained  his  mf^ority  Viotti  was  appointed 
first  Tiolinist  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Torin,  and 
afterward  yisited  Berlin  and  Paris.  Daring 
the  French  revolntion  he  held  for  a  time  a  seat 
in  the  constituent  assembly,  but  fled  to  London 
when  the  rei^  of  terror  began,  and  occupied 
for  a  short  period  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
band  in  the  King's  theatre.  Ordered  for  some 
reason  to  quit  the  country,  he  went  to  Ham- 
barg,  but  returned  to  London  in  1801,  and  lost 
all  ids  property  by  embarking  in  the  wine 
trade.  He  then  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
rc^al  academy  of  music  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
met  with  no  success.  His  remaining  years 
were  spent  in  England.  He  is  now  remember- 
ed chiefly  by  his  Six  duoi  coneertant  pour  deux 
*ition$,  published  at  Hamburg. 

VIPEK  (Lat.  vitipaira,  bringing  forth  young 
alive),  the  common  name  of  the  viperidoe,  a 
fiunily  of  old  world  venomous  serpents,  distin- 
gnished  from  the  rattlesnakes  of  the  new  by 
the  absence  of  pits  on  the  sides  of  the  face  and 
rattles  on  the  tail.  There  are  about  20  species, 
most  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and  espe- 
oially  in  Africa ;  3  species  occur  in  Europe.  The 
common  European  viper  or  adder  (vipera  [pe- 
liat]  htnu,  Dand.)  rarely  attains  a  length  of 
more  than  2  feet ;  the  general  color  is  yellow- 
ish or  olive  brown,  with  a  double  row  of  black 
spots  on  the  back,  sometimes  united  into  bands, 
and  paler  on  the  sides  with  black  spots ;  the 
aingle  abdominal  scutes  are  about  140,  and  the 
caudal  40  to  43  pafrs ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  very 
brilliant.  It  is  distributed  over  Europe,  from 
Sweden  and  N.  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  is  the  only  venomous  reptile  found  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  common  in  some  parts,  es- 
pecially on  the  heaths  and  in  the  hedges  of  dry 
stony  districts.  Unlike  the  common  snake,  it 
faces  any  suspected  enemy,  with  body  closely 
ecHled,  head  and  neck  raised  and  ready  to  strike 
aa  soon  as  it  comes  within  reach  ;  dogs  when 
hunting  are  frequently  bitten,  but  not  often 
kiUed.  Its  poison  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
produce  very  painful  and  occasionally  danger- 
ous effects,  particularly  in  warm  regions  and 
in  debilitated  constitutions ;  after  a  viper  bite 
there  is  acute  pain  in  the  wound,  with  livid 
swelling,  fiaintness,  quick  and  irregular  pulse, 
nansea  and  vomiting,  and  cold  sweats.  The  rem- 
edies relied  upon  by  viper  catchers  are  draughts 
at  olive  oU  and  embrocations  to  the  Umb  in 
front  of  a  fire;  the  application  of  cupping 
gTnwww  to  the  wound,  and  the  internal  aomin- 
utration  of  ammonia  or  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
are  generally  snfiieient ;  the  celebrated  ammgia 
v^terina,  which  was  believed  to  render  this  bite 
as  bannleas  as  a  rimple  wound,  was  made  of  the 
fiit  of  the  viper  l»^Ied  down.  Yiper  broth  and 
viper  wine  were  in  old  times  in  high  r^nte  for 
pnrifying  the  blood  and  invigoraniig  worb*ont 


constitutions,  and  these  reptiles  formed  a  ne- 
cessary article  in  the  shop  of  the  apotliecaiy ; 
even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  the 
viper  in  medicine.  It  remains  torpid  in  winter  » 
in  holes;  many  being  twined  together;  the 
yonng  are  born  alive,  12  to  20  at  a  birth,  the 
membrane  of  the  eggs,  according  to  Bell,  being 
burst  at  the  moment  of  exclusion ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  mice,  shrews,  young 
birds,  tK.  The  southern  viper  (  V.  atpit,  Schl.), 
of  S.  Europe,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  com- 
mon species. — The  horned  viper  {eenute*  Em- 
telqtiutii,  Laur.)  is  about  14  inches  long,  in 
color  above  ranging  fronl  ashy  gray  to  yellow-' 
ish  red  and  even  much  darker,  with  indistinct 
spots,  and  pale  rose  below  with  a  pearly  lus- 
tre ;  the  scales  are  lancet-shaped  and  strongly 
ridged;  the  head  is  triangular,  and  very  £s- 
tinct  from  the  neck  from  the  prominence  of 
the  angles  of  the  jaws ;  near  the  middle  of  each 
arched  eyebrow  in  the  male  is  a  slender,  point- 
ed spine  or  horn,  slightly  bent  forward,  which, 
though  not  a  weapon,  gives  the  bead  a  malig- 
nant look ;  the  body  is  thick,  and  the  tail  short 
and  suddenly  pointed.  It  is  found  in  N.  Af- 
rica, Arabia,  and  western  Asia,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients ;  it  is  the  serpent  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  is  very 
generally  believea  to  have  been  the  asp  by 
which  Cleopatra  destroyed  herself.  (See  Asp.) 
It  is  indolent  in  habit,  remaining  buried  in  tiie 
hot  sand  till  aroused  by  hunger  or  attacked, 
when  it  is  very  active,  springing  2  or  8  feet; 
when  it  bites  it  retains  a  firm  hold,  and  makes 
no  haste  to  escape  like  most  serpents.  The  old 
authors  assert  that  it  conceals  itself  in  the  sand, 
with  only  the  tips  of  the  horns  projecting, 
which  serve  as  baits  to  decoy  birds  within 
reach,  a  habit  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the 
goose  fish  or  angler ;  it  is  said  also  to  lie  hid  in 
the  paths,  and  to  bite  men  and  animals  passing' 
by,  a  habit  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  where  it  is 
called  adder ;  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert, 
it  can  abstain  from  water  for  a  long  time.  A 
roecies  named  natieomit,  perhaps  a  variety  of 
the  last,  is  found  in  W.  Africa;  it  is  about  8  feet 
long  and  9  inches  in  circumference,  its  horns 
giving  it  a  very  repulsive  look ;  it  feeds  princi- 
pally on  rats,  small  reptiles,  and  fish  of  marshy 
places ;  its  bite  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives, 
and  is  often  speedily  fatal ;  they  suck  the  wound, 
make  a  free  incision,  and  apply  the  juioes  of 
particular  plants ;  it  makes  its  presence  known 
by  a  sound  like  a  suppressed  groan,  followed  by 
a  hissing  or  blowing  sound :  it  darts  forward 
from  its  powerful  tail  as  a  fulcrum.  The  com- 
mon cerastes  is  still  a  favorite  species  with 
Arabian  snake  charmers  in  their  public  exhibi- 
tions. The  short-tailed  viper  or  puff  adder  (  V. 
\eloth6\arietant,  Schl.),  from  the  Oape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  liie  most  deadly  serpent  of  S. 
Africa ;  it  is  about  8  feet  Ibng  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  brown  color;  with  an  angular 
cross  band,  a  pale  line  behind  it  and  a  red  band 
across  the  eyes. — The  death  viper  or  adder  of 
Australia  (aeanM^{»Au  MrottuAM,  Lao6p.),  1^  to 
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S  feet  long,  and  brownish  gray  tinged  with 
reddish,  is  much  dreaded  hj  the  colonists,  as 
the  name  imports. — The  yiper  is  one  of  the 
reptiles  which  have  a  distrihntion  very  far 
north,  and  the  furthest  of  the  snakes.  It  is  also 
one  popularly  believed  to  take  its  yonng  when 
in  danger  into  its  throat ;  though  some  have 
declared  this  anatomically  inpossible,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  true,  according  to  Dr. 
Crisp  ("Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,"  1866,  p.  191). 

VIREO,  or  Grbbnlet,  a  common  name  of  a 
family  of  American  insectivorons  birds,  com- 
ing nearest  to  the  shrikes  in  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  in  some  of  their  habits.  The  general 
plnmage  is  more  or  less  tinted  with  green  and 
olive.  In  the  typical  genus  vireo  (Vieill.),  since  ' 
subdivided  by  Prince  Bonaparte  into  vireotyhia 
and  tireolaniiu  or  lanivireo,  the  bill  is  short 
and  strong,  nearly  straight,  notched  and  hook- 
ed at  the  tip,  with  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the 
gape ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  toes  moderate, 
the  lateral  ones  partly  united  to  the  middle  at 
the  base,  and  capable  of  holding  their  insect 
prey  as  in  the  shrikes ;  tail  moderate  and  even. 
There  ai-e  abont  20  species,  all  of  small  size, 
migrating  from  South  America  and  tlie  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States,  arriving  here  abont 
May,  breeding  in  the  summer,  and  returning  in 
autnmn;  many  are  sweet  singers.  They  are 
very  active,  feeding  on  insects  and  their  larvn, 
which  they  take  on  trees  or  on  the  wing,  and 
Bometimes  on  berries;  the  nest  is  msude  in 
trees  and  bushes,  of  dried  leaves,  grasses,  roots, 
moss,  and  lichens,  and  is  generally  penduloas ; 
they  exhibit  great  jealousy  of  any  intruder  on 
their  retreats,  and  scold  and  chatter  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  most  have  2  broods  in 
a  season,  with  4  or  6  eggs,  wliite  with  brown 
or  black  spots;  their  nests  are  often  selected 
by  the  cowpen  bird  (see  Tboopial)  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  parasite  eggs.  The  red-eyed  vireo 
{V.  olivaeeut,  Vieill.),  the  type  of  tireotyhia, 
is  6i  inches  long  and  10^  in  alar  extent ;  the 
upper  parts  and  tail  are  bright  olivaceons  green ; 
crown  ashy,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  dusky 
line  within  a  white  superciliary  one ;  nearly 
pure  white  below,  under  tail  coverts  with  a 
faint  sulphur  tinge ;  iris  red.  It  is  found  from 
the  eastern  United  States  to  the  Missouri,  S.  to 
Texas  and  Central  America,  and  N^.  to  Green- 
land. The  nest  is  very  neatly  made,  suspended 
from  twigs  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground ;  l>e8ide 
the  usual  materials,  it  includes  bits  of  hornets' 
nests,  flax,  and  paper,  glned  together,  accord- 
ing to  Wilson,  by  the  ulk  of  caterpillars  and 
the  bird's  saliva ;  it  is  so  durable  that  other 
birds,  like  the  yellow  bird,  have  been  known 
to  build  in  the  preceding  year's  nest;  even 
mice  have  sometimes  occupied  it  after  the  bird 
has  left  it.  A  more  southern  species,  much  re- 
sembling this,  the  V.  attiloquiu  (Gray),  is  popu- 
larly called  "  Whip-Tom-Kelly,"  fi-om  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  ite  notes  to  those  words ;  Mr. 
Gosse  thinks  they  resemble  more  "John-to- 
whit,"  and  Dr.  Bryant  adds  to  the  fonaer  the 


syllables  "  phenn,  whean,"  much  prolonged.— 
The  white-eyed  vireo  (  V,  [laniii%Te6\  Novebora- 
cetuis,  Bonap.)  is  about  5  inches  long  and  6  in 
alar  extent ;  it  is  olive  green  above  and  vhite 
below ;  ring  around  eyes,  extending  to  bill, 
greenish  yellow ;  2  bands  on  wings  and  edge  of 
inner  secondaries  white;  sides  of  head  and 
breast  strongly  tinged  with  yellow ;  iris  nhite. 
It  is  found  in  abont  the  same  extent  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  so  far  north ;  it  so  often  intro- 
duces fragments  of  newspapers  into  its  nest, 
that  it  goes  in  some  places  by  the  name  of  the 
politician. — The  solitary  vireo  (F.  [lanmreo] 
lolitaritu,  Vieill.)  is  6^  inches  long  and  H  in 
extent  of  wings ;  head  and  neck  above  dailc 
bluish  ash,  rest  of  upper  parts  olive  green; 
white  ring  around  eyes,  extending  mtermptedly 
to  bill;  lower  parts,  2  bands  on  wings,  and 
edge  of  secondaries,  white;  under  wings  green- 
ish yellow.  It  is  found  in  the  United  Statea 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  northern  Pacific. 

VIRET,  Jdlien  Joswb,  a  French  phyacim, 
bom  in  Hortes,  department  of  Haute-Hame)  ia 
Nov.  1775,  died  in  Paris,  March  29, 1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Langres,  became  an  assistut 
dresser  in  the  military  hospital  of  Strasbourg, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Parmentier,  vlio 
in  1796  sent  him  to  study  at  the  hospital  of 
Val  de  Griice  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became 
chief  pharmaceutist  in  1812,  bnt  resigned  soon 
after,  and  two  years  later  received  the  diplomi 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  superior  cooncil  of 
health,  and  from  1881  to  1838  held  a  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  At  the  time  of  hit 
death  he  was  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor 
and  a  member  of  various  learned  societies. 
Early  in  the  present  century  he  became  editor 
of  the  Journal  de  pharmaeie,  and  before  receiv- 
ing his  medical  degree  had  written  the  majori- 
ty of  the  general  articles  in  the  Dietumnain  iei 
seieneet  naturellet  of  Deterville  and  the  Die- 
tionnaire  (let  tdeneei  mediealei  of  Panokooke. 
His  principal  works  are :  ffittoire  natunUt  du 
genre  hvmain  (8  vols.,  1801);  HuU»t»  natVr 
relle  de  la  femme  (last  ed.,  1826);  Art  de  per- 
feetionner  Vhomme  (2  vols.,  1808);  De  to  j)iy- 
tiologie  dam  tee  rapport*  enee  la  philo$ophi« 
(1814) ;  Hutoire  dee  midicament*,  dee  alimenU 
et  dee  poiaoni  (1820) ;  and  Philoeophie  de  Vhit 
toire  naturelle  (1836). 

VIRGIL  (Pdbltos  ViBonjuB  Mabo),  a  Bo- 
man  poet,  bom  in  Andes,  a  small  village  nesr 
Mantua,  Oct.  16,  70  B.  C,  died  in  Bmndi- 
sium,  Sept.  22,  19  B.  0.  Hia  birthplace,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  is  the  same  is 
the  modern  town  of  Pietola.  His  father 
was  the  owner  of  a  small  landed  estate,  and 
the  son  received  his  early  education  at  Cre- 
mona and  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  assomed 
the  toga  virUii  at  the  former  city  in  65  B.  C, 
on  the  very  day,  according  to  Donatusj  that 
the  poet  Lucretius  died.  Afterward  he  ia  said 
to  have  studied  Greek  at  Naples  under  Far- 
thenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  beginning  the 
aoquiaition  of  that  wealth  of  learning  for  which 
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he  ma  almost  as  remarkable  as  for  poetical 
poirer.  Poetry  was  by  no  means  his  only 
(tody.  Traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  can  be 
fomid  in  his  works,  and  throngnout  his  whole 
life  he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  of  agrioul- 
tnre,  and  of  mathematics.  Katnrally  of  a  deli- 
eate  eonstitntion,  and  not  entitled  by  birth  to 
the  righta  of  a  Boman  citizen,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  gain  distinction  either  by  oratory 
or  arms,  and  seems  to  have  retired  to  his  father's 
estate  near  Mantna.  Here  a  new  difiScnlty 
niosej  of  which  we  only  know  the  existence 
withont  knowing  certainly  the  history  or  re- 
mit The  battle  of  Philippi  had  proved  fatal 
to  the  senatorial  party,  and  had  left  Octavins 
ud  Antony  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
former  on  retnrning  to  Italy  began  to  falfil  his 
promise  of  assigmng  to  his  veteran  troops  cer- 
tun  portions  of  the  lands  of  Italy.  A  colony 
of  these  soldiers  was  settled  near  Mantua,  and, 
tccor^ng  to  the  common  story,  Virgil  was  in- 
cluded in  the  general  calamity.  Through  the 
interest  of  some  friends,  especially  of  Asinias 
PoUio,  his  estate  was  restored  to  him,  ^d  his 
good  fortane  was  made  the  subject  of  the  first 
eclogue.  His  form  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Arens,  a  centurion,  who  was  little 
disposed  to  relinquish  his  claim,  and  gave  the 
rightful  owner  so  warm  a  reception,  that  he 
VIS  forced  to  swim  over  the  Hindus  to  save 
his  life.  This  treatment  was  made  the  subject 
of  the  9th  eclogne.  He  went  to  Rome  a  second 
time,  but  the  anccess  of  his  application  is  not 
*  certidnly  known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  after  this  period  he  resided  part  of  the 
time  in  the  capital,  where  he  became  a  favorite 
of  HHcenas,  to  whom  he  had  been  introdnced 
by  Pollio,  and  of  Augustus.  It  is  related  that, 
in  order  to  compliment  his  prince,  he  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace  the  following  lines: 
Noeta  plait  tou,  redsunt  apectunla  muie: 
Dlvisuu  Imparlam  cum  Java  Caeaar  hibet 

Angnstus  was  anxious  to  find  out  the  author 
of  the  lines,  but  Virgil  was  too  diffident  to 
iTOv  himself;  whereupon  a  poet  named  Ba- 
thyllos  claimed  that  he  had  written  them,  and 
was  richly  rewarded.  Virgil  was '  indignant, 
lod,  writing  the  same  lines  upon  the  palace 
gate,  wrote  under  them :  JStu  ego  venicitlotfeei, 
UUt  alter  honoret,  together  with  the  beginning 
(^another  line,  Sk  voa  run  wbi»,  repeal  four 
times.  Angnatna  demanded  tJiat  the  lines 
ihopld  be  finished,  but  none  were  able  to  do  it 
nntil  Virgil  came  forward,  avowed  himself  the 
inthor  of  the  previous  distich,  and  finished  the 
lines  he  had  begun  in  the  following  manner : 

Sic  T0>  Don  Tobls  nldlScatis  sTes; 

file  Tos  son  ToUa  Teller*  hrtla  ores; 

Bie  TO*  Don  Tobla  mellifleatl*  apea ; 

8le  r«*  Don  vobla  fertlt  antra  twreai 

The  poet  seems  to  have  spent  his  time  partly 
«t  Borne  and  partly  at  Tarentum  and  Naples, 
vhieb  lastoappears  to  have  been  his  favorite 
•wWence.  In  19  B,  0.  he  went  to  Greece  with 
the  intention  of  remainmg  in  that  country  aev- 
*^  J«m  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  on  the 
AOtad.   The  same  year  he  met  the  emperor  at 
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Athens,  and  returned  with  him  to  Italy.  His 
constitution,  naturally  feeble,  soon  gave  way 
entirely,  and  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Brundnsinm.  His  remains  were  carried  to 
Naples,  and  buried  on  the  road  leading  from 
that  city  to  Puteoli.  The  monument  called  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  may  be  the  site  of  his  grave,  and 
the  tradition  t^at  it  is  such  certainly  receives 
the  unquestioned  support  of  the  great  men  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  said,  tiiongh  on  doubtful 
authority,  that  he  himself  wrote  the  following 
inscription,  which  was  placed  on  his  tomb : 

Hantna  me  ganntt,  Calabrl  rapnere,  tenet  nuuo 
Fartfaenop*.    Ceoiol  paacoa,  runt,  dncea. 

— ^The  earliest  works  of  Virgil  were  the  Bnool- 
ios,  which  were  written  probably  between  41 
and87B.O.  Although  modelled  after  the  pasto- 
ral poems  of  Theocritus,  they  are  pastoral  only 
in  name.  Many  of  them  treat  of  matters  of 
present  interest,  unconnected  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  rural  sights  or  sounds;  and  the  4th 
edogne,  addressed  to  Pollio,  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  a  pastoral  poem.  They  were  how- 
ever the  first  of  their  kind  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Latin  language,  and,  though  far  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  Theocritus,  were  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  Romans.  The  Georgics 
are  a  didactic  poem  in  4  books,  addressed  to 
Maecenas,  and  by  far  the  most  Sniped  of  Virgil's 
productions.  The  1  st  book  treats  of  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  Sd  of  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees,  the  8d  of  horses  and  catUe, 
and  the  4th  of  bees.  The  subject  seems  un- 
promising for  a  poem  of  mnch  interest ;  but  he 
embellished  the  monotonous  and  uninteresting 
details  of  agricultural  life  with  apt  allusions  and 
skilful  ornament,  and  occasionally  with  beanti- 
fitl  digressions.  The  story  tliat  he  wrote  this 
work  at  the  request  of  Miecenas  to  revive  the 
languishing  agriculture  of  Italy,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  country  soon  assumed  a  flour- 
ishing appearance,  is  improbable.  The  .^neid, 
or  the  adventures  of  .^neas  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  is  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  in  12  books,  the  first  6  of  which  were 
modelled  after  the  Odyssey,  and  the  last  6  after 
the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  said  that  Virgil, 
who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  revise  and 
perfect  the  poem,  desired  it  to  be  destroyed, 
but  that  the  order  was  countermanded  by  Au- 
gustus, and  thus  the  manuscript  was  preserved.' 
The  poet  interwove  with  the  adventures  of 
.^neas  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian 
line,  of  which  he  was  the  assumed  ancestor, 
and  prophecies  of  the  fiitnre  splendor  of  the 
city  of  which  he  was  indirectly  the  founder; 
Although  the  .^neid  as  a  whole  is  inferior  to 
the  j^reat  works  upon  which  it  is  modelled, 
and  the  characters  of  many  of  the  actors,  es- 
pecially of  the  chief  hero  ^neas,  are  compara- 
tively uninteresting,  yet  the  particular  scenes 
and  incidents  are  treated  in  the  most  sucoessfbl 
manner  and  with  the  highest  degree  of  poeti- 
cal feeling.  Original  genius  did  not  belong  to 
Virgil,  bnt  his  taste,  his  skUl,  anc^  his  power  of 
vernfioation  were  unsurpassed.    Other  poemt 
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iMside  theae  are  attribated  to  him,  but  probably 
without  reason.  His  inflaence  on  Roman  liter- 
ature and  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  was 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history. 
His  poems  were  the  text  books  of  the  Roman 
youths  and  the  models  of  the  Roman  poets. 
The  great  men  of  the  middle  ages  were  his  ad- 
mirers and  imitators.  Among  the  ignorant  he 
was  esteemed  a  magician  and  conjurer,  and 
Petrarch  tells  us  that  the  grotto  of  Posilippo 
was  thought  in  his  time  to  have  been  ezoavated 
by  the  magic  incantations  of  the  poet.  Traces 
of  this  feeSng  can  be  found  in  the  custom  of 
inquiring  into  the  future  by  the  »orte»  Virgili- 
atUB. — Several  manuscripts  of  Virgil's  works 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  first  edition 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1469  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz.  C.  G.  Heyne  published  an 
edition  (4  vola  8vo.,  Leipsio,  l787-'75)  upon 
which  much  labor  was  spent,  and  of  this  an 
improved  edition  appeared  in  1830.  There 
have  been  several  English  versions,  of  which 
that  of  Dryden  in  heroic  verse  (1697)  is  by 
fiu-  the  most  popular.  The  chief  authority  for 
Virgil's  life  is  a  biography  by  Donatus.  Com- 
mentaries were  written  on  his  works  in  ancient 
times,  especially  by  Macrobius  and  Servius,  tlie 
latter  of  which  is  very  valuable. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  West  In- 
dies, spread  over  on  area  of  about  100  by  20  m., 
between  lat.  18°  6'  and  18°  60'  N.,  and  long.  64° 
Iff  and  66°  40'  W.  They  are  about  100  in  num- 
ber, 60  of  which,  including  Tortola,  Ane^da, 
Virgin  Gorda,  Jost  van  Dyke's,  Guano  Isle,  Beef 
island.  Thatch  island,  Prickly  Pear,  CSamanas, 
Cooper's,  St.  Peter's,  and  Salt,  belong  to  Great 
Britain ;  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  and 
several  smaller  ones  to  Denmark ;  Culebra  and 
a  number  of  islets  to  Spain;  and  Bieque,  or 
Crab  island,  to  all  three  powers.  Not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  group  are  inhabited.  Those 
which  are  cultivated  have  a  rich  soil,  producing 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  sugar, 
molasses,  mm,  indigo,  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  tur- 
meric, pimento,  and  ginger  are  exported.  The 
olimate  is  variable,  and  tliere  are  occasional 
earthquakes.  The  group  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1494,  on  his  second  voyage. 

VIRGIN  MARY.    See  Mart. 

VIRGINAL,  a  keyed  and  stringed  instrn- 
ment,  now  out  of  use,  somewhat  like  the  spinet, 
but  in  shape  resembling  tlie  modem  pianoforte. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  in  honor  of 
tlie  virgin  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  although 
known  .before  her  birth.  Its  compass  was 
about  4  octaves.  j 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  18  original  states  of 
the  American  Union,  situated  between  lat.  86° 
80'  and  40°  88'  N.,  and  long.  75°  10'  and  88° 
43'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
abont  425  m.,  its  mean  length  850  In.;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  including  the 
"  Panhandle"  (a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  W.  boundory  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  comprising  Marshall,  Ohio, 
Brooke,  and  Hancock  counties),  is  280  m.,  its 
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mean  breadth  210  m.  Its  area  »  61,862  gq,  m., 
or  89,265,280  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland ;  £.  by  Marjlui 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  North  Caroliu 
and  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  Eentncky  and  Ohio, 
It  is  divided  into  148  counties,  viz. :  Accomae, 
Albemarle,  Alexandria,  Alleghany,  Amelia, 
Amherst,  Appomattox,  Augusta,  Barbour, 
Bath,  Bedford,  Berkeley,  Boone,  Botetonrt, 
Braxton,  Brooke,  Bmnswick,  Buchanan,  Bud- 
ingham,  Cabell,  Calhoun,  Campbell,  Carolme, 
Carroll,  Charles  City,  Charlotte,  OhesterfieW, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Craig,  Culpepper,  Cumberland, 
Dinwiddle,  Doddridge,  ElizabeUi  City,  Essex, 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Flnvami, 
Franklin,  Frederic,  Giles,  Gilmer,  Glonceater, 
Goochland,  Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Greena, 
Greenville,  Halifax,  Hampshire,  Hancock, 
Hanover,  Hardy,  Harrison,  Henrico,  Henij, 
Highland,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jackson,  James  Gi^, 
Jefferson,  Kanawha,  King  and  Queen,  Eiog 
George,  King  William,  Lancaster,  Lee,  Lewii, 
Logan,  London,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  McDovell, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mason,  Mattbe*^ 
Mecklenburg,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monongalii, 
Monroe,  Monteomery,  Morgan,  Nansemond, 
Nelson,  New  Kent,  Nicholas,  Norfolk,  North- 
ampton, Northumberland,  Nottoway,  Ohio, 
Orange,  Page,  Patrick,  Pendleton,  PittajWa- 
nia,  Pleasants,  Pocahontas,  Powhatan,  Preston, 
Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Prince  Wil- 
liam, Princess  Anne,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  lU- 
leigh,  Randolph,  Rappahannock,  Richmond, 
Ritchie,  Roane,  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rock- 
ingham, Russell,  Scott,  Shenandoah,  Smyth, 
Southampton,  Spottsylvania.  Stafford,  8urrf, 
Sussex,  "Taylor,  Tazewell,  "Tucker,  Tyler,  Up- 
shur, Warren,  Warwick,  Washington,  'Wayne, 
Webster,  Westmoreland,  Wetzel,  Wirt,  Wis*, 
Wood,  Wyoming,  Wythe,  York.  Richmond, 
situated  on  the  James  river  in  Henrico  co.,  is 
the  largest  town  and  the  capital  of  the  state. 
The  other  chief  cities  and  towns  are  Peters- 
burg, on  the  Appomattox  river ;  Norfolk,  a 
seaport  on  the  large  estuary  called  the  Elixi- 
beth  river;  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  bank; 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio ;  Staunton,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Shenandoali  valley;  Alexin- 
dria,  on  the  Potomac;  Lynchboi^,  on  th« 
James  river ;  and  Fredericsburg,  on  the  Bap- 
pahannock. — ^The  population  of  Virginia,  a^ 
cording  to  the  decenMal  censuses  smce  IW, 
has  been  as  follows : 


Cnm 
y-n. 

WUIM. 

Pre* 

MlOI«4. 

SteTM. 

Tool 

1790.... 

442.1I» 

14,766 

293,427 

748,308 

1800.... 

614,280 

90,124 

346,706 

880,»0 

ir« 

1810.... 

661,6*4 

80,670 

392,618 

974,6B 

io.n 

1820.... 

603,087 

86,880 

426,163 

1,066,379 

>.S1 

1830.... 

OM.aoo 

47,348 

460,767 

1,211,406 

un 

1840.... 

740,888 

49,863 

449,087 

1,2S9,7« 

U( 

I860.... 

8M,800 

64,833 

472,628 

1,421,661 

u.n 

1890.... 

1,047,411 

68,042 

400,866 

1,6«S1S 

UM 

Of  the  white  popniation  in  1860,  there  vet* 
628,897  males  and  618.514  females ;  of  the  Arte 
colored,  27,721  males  and  30,821  females;  8M 
of  the  slaves,  249,483  males  and  241,883  ft- 
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mtlea.  Thedenmty  of  the  popalation  was  20.03 
to  the  Bqnara  mile,  and  its  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  Union  was  6.07  per  cent.    There 
were  enumerated  889  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
of  vbom  121  were  slaves ;  789  blind,  of  whom 
2S2  were  slaves;  1,179  insane,  of  whom  68 
vere  slaves ;  and  1,279  idiotic,  of  whom  214 
were  slaves.    The  ages  of  the  total  population 
in  1860*  were  retamed  as  follows:  under  1 
year,  86,308 ;  1  and  under  6  years,  184,163 ;  6 
tod  ander  10,  208,260 ;  10  and  under  15,  190,- 
8W;  IS  and  under  20,  168,611 ;  20  and  under 
SO,  841,418 ;  80  and  under  40, 167,164 ;  40  and 
ooder  60,  111,077;  60  and  under  60,  70,697; 
(0  and  under  70,  41,698 ;  70  and  under  80,  18,- 
535;  80  and  under  100,  7,210;  over  100,  889; 
ankoown,  885.     Total  under  20  years  of  age, 
m,188;  over  20,  648,628.    Of  the  889  per- 
WDS  over  100  years  of  age,  271  were  slaves  and 
U  free  colored.     The  number  of  births  (white 
tod  free  colored)  in  1850  was  26,168 ;  mar- 
riages, 8,168;    deaths,    10,608,   or  including 
daves,  19,069.    Of  the  total  ttea  population 
of  the  state  in  1860  (940,188)  there  were  bom 
in  the  state  872,923;  in  other  states,  68,281 ;  in 
England,  2,998;  in  Ireland,  11,648;  in  Scot- 
hndand  Wales,  1,120 ;  in  British  America,  286 ; 
in  Germany,  6,611 ;  in  Franco,  821 ;  in  other 
eonntries,  666 ;  unknown,  686.    About  2i  per 
teat  of  the  white  popnlation  were  of  foreign 
birth ;  and  888,059  persons  of  Virginian  birth 
were  residing  in  other  states.  Of  226,875  white 
tnd  free  colored  males  over  16  years  of  age  iu 
1650,  there  were  engaged  in  commerce,  trade, 
uanufacturea,  mechwio  arts,  and  mining,  62,- 
t75 ;  in  agricnltnre,  108,804 ;  in  labor  not  agri- 
mltoral,  48,888  ;  in  the  army,  274 ;  in  sea  and 
river  navigation,  3,268 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and 
dirioity,  4,791 ;   in  other  pursuits  requiring 
(dncatioD,  6,622  ;  in  government  oivil  service, 
1,491 ;  as  domestic  servants,  79 ;  and  in  other 
occupations,  1,978.    The  number  of  slavebold- 
m  in  1850  was  66,063,  of  whom  were  holders 
of  1  slave,  11,885;  1  and  under  6,  16,650;  5 
ind  under  10,  13,030 ;  10  and  under  20,  9,466; 
SO  tnd  under  60,  4,880;  60  and  nnder  100, 
(46 ;  100  and  under  200,  107 ;  200  and  nnder 
100,8;  800  and    under  500,   1.    The  whole 
number  of  paupers  supported  in  the  state  in 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  was  5,118,  at  a 
cost  of  tl61,782.    The  federal  representative 
population  (all  the  free  and  J  of  the  slave)  in 
1860  was  1,899,972,  entitling  Virginia  to  12 
KPresentatives  under  the  new  apportionment. 
—Virginia  is  well  watered.    Chesapeake  bay, 
iltboogb  the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  in 
Maryland,  opens  into  the  ocean  between  the 
tKfta  of  Virginia,  and  receives  the  rivers  which 
drun  the  £.  and  N.  E.  part  of  the  state.    The 
Potomac  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
Tininia  and  the  whole  W.  and  8.  line  of  Mary- 
bad,  and  by  its  a£9nent8,  the  North  and  South 
bnnehea,  and  the  Shenandoah,  drains  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
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it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Alexandria 
and  Washington,  over  100  m.  from  the  bay. 
The  Rappahannock,  with  its  afSnents,  the  North 
fork  and  Rapidan,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Frede- 
ricsbnrg  for  vessels  of  140  tons.  The  Pianka- 
tank  is  a  broad,  shallow  frith,  forming  the  out- 
let of  a  smaller  stream.  The  York  river,  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  the  Ifattapony  and  Pa- 
monkey  rivers,  is  navigable  to  the  point  of 
union  at  West  Point  for  large  vessels.  The 
James  river  rises  in  the  Alleghanies  and  pur- 
sues a  general  E.  S.  £.  course,  receiving  in  ita 
ronte  only  one  considerable  affluent,  the  Ap- 
pomattox. The  Elizabeth  and  Nansemond  rivers 
in  the  extreme  S.  E.  communicate  with  the 
Dismal  and  other  swamps.  All  these  rivers 
have  their  outlet  into  Chesapeake  bay  by 
means  of  broad,  though  generally  not  very 
deep  estuaries.  The  estuary  of  Elizabetii  river, 
and  Hampton  roads  adjacent,  form  one  of  tlie 
finest  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  were  be- 
fore the  civil  war  the  favorite  resort  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  U.  8.  navy,  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Portsmouth,  being  the  most  extensive  in 
the  United  States.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  drained  by  the  Roanoke  and  its  numer- 
ous affluente,  of  which  the  Dan,  Staunton,  and 
Banister  are  the  principal,  and  bythelieherrin 
and  Blaokwater,  two  branches  of  the  Chowan, 
a  river  of  North  Carolina.  Both  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  discharge  their  waters  into  Al- 
bemarle sound.  S.  W.  Virginia  is  watered  by 
the  Holaton  and  Clinch,  the  head  streams  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  their  branches ;  while  the 
valleys  of  the  W.  and  N.  W.  are  drained  by  the 
Sandy,  the  Guyandotte,  and  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Kanawha  and  their  branches,  all  affluents 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Monongahela  with  its  trib- 
ntariea  the  Yonghiogheny  and  Cheat,  and 
their  numerous  branches.  The  Ohio  itself 
forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  state,  fW>m 
Catlettsburg  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  800  m.  A  long  narrow  penin- 
sula, known  as  the  eastern  shore  of  Viivinio, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Accomao  and  North- 
ampton,  extends  from  lat.  88°  to  Cape  Charles, 
and  forms  the  eastern  barrier  between  the 
lower  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Along 
the  Atlantic  shore  of  this  peninsula,  as  well  as 
along  a  part  of  the  coast  below  the  North  Car- 
olina line,  extend  a  series  of  sand  bars  or  spits 
with  occasional  nan-ow  inlets,  the  result  of  the 
washing  up  of  the  sand  from  tiie  ocean  on  some 
shallow  reefs,  perhaps  of  coralline  origin,  at  a 
distance  of  from  2  to  10  m.  from  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  in  some  places  connected 
with  it  by  extensive  sand  drifts.  Between  these 
sand  spits  and  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula 
are  the  Broadwater  and  other  sounds  and  road- 
steads, and  in  some  cases  islands  of  considera- 
ble extent.  The  shores  of  that  portion  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  witliiu  the  limits  of  Virpnia 
are  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  inlets, 
and  sounds,  forming  safe  anchorage  ground 
for  small  craft,  and  abounding  in  shell  fish. 
— ^Eastern  Virginia,  though  hilly,  is  not  moun- 
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tainona,  and  8.  E.  Virginia  is  a  roDing  eonntry, 
with  eztensiye  swamps  in  many  parts.  The  N. 
W.  part  of  the  state  is  also  undulating  and  oo- 
oasionally  broken,  and  slopes  gently  toward  the 
Ohio,  but  without  many  lofty  hills.  That  por- 
tion of  the  state  extending  firom  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Potomac  (from  the  W.  boundary  of  Mary- 
land to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  District  of 
Colombia)  to  the  8.  W.  line  of  the  state,  occu- 
pying an  average  breadth  of  about  100  m.,  is 
traversed  by  4  principal  rangM  of  mountains, 
all  comprised  in  the  Appalachian  system ;  and 
fhHn  these  extend  nmneroas  spnrs  and  parallel 
lines  of  hills  having  the  same  general  conrse 
fh>m  K.  E.  to  8.  W.,  which  render  this  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  state  extremely  broken,  and 
often  almost  impassable.  -  Beginning  with  the 
eastern  slopes,  we  come  first  to  a  low  range, 
parallel  to  the  Blue  ridge,  and  apparently  an 
ontliw  of  it,  known  at  different  points  as  the 
Kittootan,  Bull  Run  mountains,  South-West 
monntains.  Garter's,  Green  mountain,  Buffalo 
ridge,  Smith's  mountain,  and  Turkey  Oock 
monntain.  Between  this  and  the  Blue  ridge 
extend  spurs  of  low  heavily  wooded  bills,  al- 
ternating with  swamps  and  monntain  torrents. 
The  Blue  ridge,  the  easternmost  of  the  true 
Appalachian  ranges,  is  a  much  higher  chun ; 
its  western  slope  is  more  abrupt  than  its  east- 
ern, and  though  broken  through  by  the  James 
river  at  Balcony  falls,  it  maintains  throughout 
its  course  in  the  state  a  more  nearly  uniform 
beif^t  than  either  of  the  other  ranges.  West 
of  this  range  lies  the  brpad  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  beyond  this  the  Great 
North  or  f^enandoah  mountains,  a  narrow, 
veil  defined  ridge  toward  the  central  and  S. 
W.  portions  of  its  course,  but  in  the  N.  £. 
part  spreading  out  like  a  fan  into  18  or 
14  distinct  ridges.  Still  W.  of  this  lies  the 
Alleghany  or  Eastern  Front  ridge,  which  to- 
ward the  S.  W.  receives  also  the  name  of 
Peter's  mountain  and  Clinch  monntain ;  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  Shenandoah  range  on  the 
E.  and  the  Greenbrier  and  Laurel  ranges  on 
the  W.  are  numerous  short  parallel  ridges, 
of  which  the  most  considerable  are  Potts's  or 
Middle,  "Warm  Spring,  and  Jackson's  River 
mountains.  The  westernmost  of  these  contin- 
nous  chains  is  the  Laurel  ri^e,  with  its  pro- 
longations the  Greenbrier  and  Flat  Top  monn- 
tMns.  Near  the  line  of  Randolph  co.  the 
Oreenbrier  mountains  throw  off  a  spur  east- 
ward to  the  Alleghany  range,  and  from  this  half 
a  dozen  parallel  ridges  following  the  nsual 
course  of  the  monntain  ranges  of  the  state,  and 
known  as  Rich,  Middle,  Shaver's,  Cheat,  and 
Valley  monnt^ns.  The  Great  Flat  Top  moun- 
tain, as  the  8.  W.  portion  of  this  fourth  ridge  is 
called,  also  tiirows  out  spnrs  N.  aM  N.  W.,  call- 
ed the  White  Oak  monntain  and  Barker's  ridge, 
and  as  it  approaches  the  Tennessee  line  passes 
N.  to  the  Clinch  river,  and  takes  the  names  of 
Powell's  monntain.  Stone  monntain,  and  Divid- 
ing ridge.  At  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia 
aad  Kentnoky,  the  Oomberland  mountains  en- 


ter  the  state,  and  continue  for  some  distance  to 
the  sonthemmost  branch  of  flie  Big  Sandy,  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  Big  Black  mount^s  in  the 
npper  part  of  their  course.  North  of  tli«ae, 
but  iu  the  region  8.  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in 
ranges  of  hilu  following  the  course  of  the  Guy- 
andotte  and  other  streams,  and  obeying  no  gat- 
era]  rule  in  their  course.  The  principal  of  utn 
are  the  Guyandotte,  Great  Gherry  Pond,  HnS'i, 
Tug,  and  Alum  mountains.  The  highest  peak  in 
the  state  is  White  Top  in  Grayson  co.,  6,000  fett 
above  the  sea  level;  the  next  highest  are  tlM 
Peaks  of  Otter,  between  Bedford  and  Botetourt 
counties,  about  4,860  feet  The  valley  of  .Vi^ 
ginia,  as  the  fertile  tract  watered  by  the  Shen- 
andoah and  afiSuents  of  the  James  is  called,  ia 
from  1,200  to  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.— Ite 
eastern  portion  of  Virginia  is  composed  whdlj 
of  tertiury  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  the  newer 
pliocene  and  deposits  belonging  to  the  present 
epoch  being  found  along  the  borders  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Adantio  ocean ;  while  (at- 
ther  inland  strata  of  the  miocene  group  emetge 
from  beneath  these  and  abat  agamst  the  high- 
est platform  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  met*- 
morphic  rocks,  the  eastern  marnn  of  which  ii 
defined  by  a  line  connecting  the  lowest  bib 
upon  the  principal  rivers.  These  falls,  which 
alBo  limit  the  navigation  of  the  streams  in  » 
oending  from  l^e  sea,  mark  the  sites  of  the 
principal  cities,  as  Fredericsbutg,  Bichmond, 
and  Petersburg.  From  Petersburg  the  diveif- 
ing  line  between  the  two  formations  extends  8. 
8.  W.,  leaving  the  state  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
Mecklenburg  co.  The  miocene  strata  abonnd 
in  fossil  shells,  little  altered  in  appearance  fitn 
those  of  living  beds  along  the  coast,  saA  bt- 
nish  most  valuable  material  for  fertilizing  the 
soil  of  this  region.  The  metamorphio  belt 
stretches  westward  over  the  snmmit  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  and  widens  r^tidly  toward  tbaS.,' 
reaching  as  far  as  Grayson  and  Carroll  cos.,  en 
the  line  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  the  netil- 
liferous  belt  of  the  state,  and  contains  the  gold 
mines,  the  range  of  which  is  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Culpepper,  Orange,  Spottsylvania,  Loni- 
sa,  Fluvanna,  Buckingham,  Prince  Edward,  fa.* 
Up  to  June  30, 1861,  the  gold  from  these  minei 
deponted  in  the  U.  8.  mint  and  the  assay  oiw 
amountedtotl,658,489.41.  In  their  vicinity  no- 
merous  beds  of  iron  ore  of  great  extent  are  met 
with,  of  varieties  easy  to  work,  in  districti 
abonnding  in  wood,  and  near  to  railroads  *ad 
navigable  rivers.  They  have,  however,  been 
but  little  worked.  Copper  ores  are  foood  in 
Louisa  CO.,  and  have  been  mined  to  a  very  mod- 
erate extent.  Copper  and  lead  occur  at  nn- 
merous  localities  along  the  range  of  the  Bin 
ridge,  and  tiie  mines  of  the  former  in  Onjwn 
and  Carroll  cos.  have  proved  of  oonaidenUt 
importance.  (BeeCoppxa.)  Strata  <tf  the  np- 
per secondary  extend  in  two  parallel  and  uff- 
row  belts,  following  the  general  direction  of 
the  Blue  ridge  through  a  considerable  portion  ef 
the  metamorphio  district.  The  formation  i>  > 
continuation  of  that  traoed  through  Maaachn- 
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Htb,  Oonneetlont,  "Sew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  Ite  eastern  division  crosses  the 
James  river  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and 
terminates  a  little  S.  of  the  Appomattox  river 
Ml  the  sonthem  border  of  Amelia  co.  In  it  lie 
tfie  eoal  mines  of  the  James  river,  which  are 
referred  to  the  oolite  period.  (See  Coix,  and 
Oeoloot.)  The  great  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of 
the  Bine  ridge,  extending  through  the  central 
counties  of  iMckingham,  Angnsta,  Rockbridge, 
Botetourt,  Roanoke,  Ifontgomery,  Pulaski, 
Wythe,  and  Smyth,  to  the  North  Carolina  line, 
condsts  chiefly  of  lower  Silurian  rocks,  among 
vhich  the  limestones  prev«l,  insuring  a  fertile 
wiL  On  the  western  borders  of  this  valley  the 
tipper  members  of  the  Appalachian  system  of 
rocks  are  met  with,  sometimes,  through  the 
effect  of  great  fanlta,  abutting  against  the  low- 
•rmembers  of  the  group.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  coal  formation  appears  in  a  few  localities 
along  the  principal  mountain  range  next  west 
of  the  Bine  ridge.  (See  Asthsaoitk.)  Near 
these  lines  of  nult  are  many  mineral  springs, 
some  of  which  are  celebrated  -for  their  medici- 
nal effects.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the 
Salpfaur  springs  and  Dagger's  spring  in  Book- 
bridge  co.,  the  Warm  springs  in  Bath  co.,  the 
Yellow  springs  in  Montgomery,  and  the  White 
Salphnr,  Red  Snlphnr,  and  Sulphur  springs  in 
Monroe  co. ;  be«de  which  are  numerous  others 
in  Angnsta,  Rockingham,  Pendleton,  Green- 
brier, and  other  counties  of  this  part  of  the 
■tate.  The  great  valley  of  Virginia  contains  an 
ibnndahoe  of  hematit«  iron  ore  of  excellent 
ooality,  which  however  is  only  worked  in  a 
few  ftimaces  near  the  James  and  the  Shenan- 
doah rivers.  The  ores  are  adapted  for  making 
iron  of  a  superior  quality,  especially  when 
amelted  with  charcoal,  of  which  an  abundance 
of  the  best  character  is  everywhere  accessible. 
Lead  ores  occur  in  many  localities  in  the  Silurian 
Kmestones,  but  are  not  worked  to  any  extent 
except  at  the  mine  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  Wythe 
00,  (See  Lead.)  In  Washington  and  Smyth 
eos.  on  the  North  branch  of  Holatou  river  are 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  of  salt  of  great  extent, 
*  which  are  krgely  worked.  (See  Salt.)  The 
western  portion  of  Virginia  is  occupied  entirely 
by  the  coal  formation.  In  EEampshire  co., 
bordering  the  western  extremity  of  Maryland, 
are  the  furthest  outliers  in  Virginia  to  the  N. 
E.  of  the  great  bituminons  oo^  field  of  the 
biddle  states.  The  formation  is  a  continuation 
on  the  8.  aide  of  tbe  Potomac  of  the  semi-bitn- 
minons  coal  field  of  western  Maryland,  and 
eontsins  over  an  area  of  no  great  extent  the 
wme  strata  of  coal,  &a,  for  which  that  district 
is  celebrated.  The  eastern  margin  of  the  great 
oosl  field  is  W.  of  this,  along  the  range  of  bills 
that  form  the  western  boundary  of  Randolph, 
Pocahontas,  Qreenbrier,  and  Mercer  cos.  Bitn- 
minons  coal  aboonds  in  all  the  counties  to  the 
western  border  of  tbe  state.  The  strata  are 
Mariy  horizontal,  and  the  coal  beds,  some  of 
vtuflh  are  of  great  thickness,  are  traced  oon- 
tinnoudy  for  many  miles  idong  tite  banks  of 


the  rivers.  Snoa  is  the  case  with  the  great  bed, 
H  feet  thick  at  Wheeling,  which  is  worked  at 
many  points  along  the  Ohio  river.  The  vtl- 
ley  of  the  Kanawha  abounds  in  coal  beds,  pro- 
ducing coal  of  a  superior  quality,  some  of  it 
canneL  In  this  region  are  numerous  salt  works, 
and  springs  of  rock  oil  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  worked  to  some  extent.  (See 
Pbtboleuii.)  Beside  the  mineral  products  al- 
ready named,  porcelain  clay,  fire  clay,  fine 
granite,  soapstone,  slate,  and  marble  are  found. 
The  variegated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  sped- 
mens  of  which  have  been  used  in  the  oapitol  at 
Washington,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty. — Vir- 
ginia abounds  in  natural  curiosities  of  great 
interest.  The  natural  bridge  in  Rockbridge 
CO.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
arches  in  the  world.  (See  Bsidob,  Naturu.) 
Weir's  cave,  in  the  N.  £.  comer  of  Augusta 
CO.,  ranks  among  the  stalactite  caverns  of  the 
United  States  next  to  the  Mammoth  cave  of 
Kentucky.  (See  Gave.)  Madison's  cave,  near 
it,  about  800  feet  in  diameter,  has  two  extensive 
banns  of  very  dear  water,  and  from  the  vault- 
ed arches  above  depend  great  numbers  of  bril- 
liant stalactites.  The  Blowing  cave,  near  Mill- 
borough,  between  the  Rockbridge  and  Bath 
Alum  springs,  during  tbe  hot  weather  emits  a 
current  of  cold  au-  with  such  force  as  to  pros- 
trate the  weeds  at  the  entrance ;  and  during  the 
winter  a  current  of  the  odd  air  fh>m  without 
rushes  into  the  cave.  There  is  a  flowing  and 
ebbing  spring  near  this  cave,  and  there  is  also 
one  in  Brooks's  Gtep  in  Rockingham  co.,  and 
another  near  the  month  of  the  North  Holston 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state,  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson regarded  as  syphon  fountains.  "  The 
Hawk's  Nest,"  called  also  "  MarshaU's  PUlar," 
on  New  river  in  Fayette  oo.,  an  immense  pil- 
lar of  rock  connected  by  a  narrow  passage  way 
with  the  table  land  in  the  rear,  has  a  perpendi- 
cnlar  ascent  on  all  sides  save  this  passage  of  more 
than  1,000  feet  to  the  valley  and  river  below.- 
Candy's  Castle  and  the  EEanging  Rocks  are  sim- 
ilar Uiongh  less  lofty  rocky  pinnacles.  The 
"Tea  Table,"  near  the  Capon  springs  and 
within  10  m.  of  Candy's  Castle,  is  a  mass  of 
rook  about  4  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
height,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a  dear 
stream  of  water  flowing  over  the  brim  on  all 
sides,  and  forming  a  beautiful  natural  fountain. 
The  Ice  mountain  in  Hampshire  co.,  26  m.  K. 
W.  of  Winchester,  rises  about  600  feet  above 
the  North  river,  on  tbe  E.  bank  of  which' it 
is  situated ;  its  W.  ride  is  covered  with  loose 
stone,  on  removing  which  pnre  crystalline  ioe 
can  always  be  found  even  in  the  hottest  days 
in  summer.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  an 
intensely  cold  spring.  The  numerous  mineral 
q>rings  of  fiie  state  ore  for  the  most  part  situ- 
ated in  valleys  surrounded  by  exquisite  natural 
scenery. — The  climate  of  Virginia  varies  great- 
ly in  different  districts,  ns  might  be  expected 
from  its  diversified  surface.  In  E.  and  S.  E. 
Virginia  the  summers  are  hot,  and,  from  the 
abnndanoe  of  swampy  lands,  bilious  remittenti 
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Intermittent,  and  typhoid  feTera  prevafl.  The 
region  lying  on  and  near  Hampton  roads  is 
however  healthfal  and  agreeable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  peninsular  district  between 
the  James  and  York  rivers,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Potomac,  is  specially  sabject  to 
miasmatic  influences  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months ;  in  the  winter  it  is  more 
healthful.  The  valley  of  Virginia  has  a  salu- 
brious and  delightful  climate,  the  sammer  heats 
bmng  tempered  by  the  elevation  and  the  cool 
mountain  breezes,  while  it  is  sheltered  from 
tJ^e  intense  cold  of  winter  by  the  mountains 
which  snrround  it  The  mountainous  dis- 
trict generally  has  a  very  agreeable  climate  in 
snmmer,  but  portions  of  it  are  very  cold  in 
winter.  The  region  sloping  toward  the  Ohio 
is  hot  in  snmmer,  and  not  so  cold  in  winter  as 
the  mountain  district. — The  soil  of  the  tide 
water  region  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  capable, 
with  proper  eare  and  manuring,  of  yielding 
large  eropa  of  frait  and  eticulent  vegetables; 
but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  worn  out  by 
saperfioial  cultivation  without  enriching  it  by 
manure,  and  many  estates,  once  among  the 
finest  in  the  state,  have  been  given  up  to  dwarf 
pines  and  cedars.  These  lands  can  however 
be  easily  reclaimed ;  the  free  use  of  gypsum 
and  marl,  both  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
•tate,  is  sufficient  in  2  or  8  years  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  of  high  productiveness.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  James,  Yorlc,  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Potomac,  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
are  raised.  The  valley  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
and  is  in  fact  the  granary  of  the  state.  Much  of 
the  mountainous  region  is  as  yet  uncultivated, 
and  some  of  it  incapable  of  tillage ;  hut  the 
valleys  between  the  parallel  ridges  are  gener- 
ally well  watered,  and  yield  liberal  crops  if 
properly  tilled.  Much  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  state  is  productive  and  adapted  to  gr^n 
or  grazing,  though  the  soil  is  not  so  deep  as 
that  of  the  Shenandoah  valley.  In  1860  there 
were  in  the  state  11,436,964  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  19,678,946  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  farms;  the  ouh  value  of  the  farms  was 
$871,696,21 1,  and  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  |9,381,008.  In  1860  there  were 
78,013  farms  and  10,860,136  acres  of  im- 
proved land.  The  number  of  horses  in  1860 
was  287,622;  asses  and  mules,  41,014;  milch 
oows,  280,627;  working  oxen,  97,862;  other 
cattle,  616,696 :  sheep,  1,042,946 ;  swine,  1,689,- 
619.  Value  of  live  stock,  $47,794,266 ;  value  of 
animals  slauditered,  $11,488,441.  The  agri- 
cultural productions  were:  wheat,  13,129,180 
bushels;  rye,  944,024;  Indian  corn,  88,860,- 
704  ;  oats,  10,184,866  ;  rice,  8,226  lbs. ;  tobac- 
co, 128.967,767  lbs.;  cotton.  12'727  bales; 
wool,  2,609.448  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  616,004 
bnabels;  Irish  potatoes,  2,292,118  bushels; 
sweet  potatoes,  1,960.808;  barley,  68,769;  hops, 
10,016  lbs.;  flax,  487,330  lbs.;  flaxseed,  80.- 
673  bushels ;  silk  cocoons,  226  lbs. ;  maple 
■agar,  987,648  Ibflw ;  cane  molasses,  60  gallons; 


sori^nm  molasses,  221,017;  maple  molwM, 
100,189;  beeswax,  94,861  Iba.;  honey,  1,430,- 
811  lbs.;  bnckwheat,  477,608  bushels;  .valw 
of  orchard  products,  $800,660;  wine,  40,508 
gallons ;  value  of  productions  of  market  gar- 
dens, $689,411 ;  butter,  18,461,712  lbs. ;  cheese, 
280,792  lbs. ;  bay,  446,629  tons ;  clover  wei 
86,961  bushels;  grass  seed,  63,063  busbela; 
hemp  of  all  kinda,  12  tons ;  value  of  home- 
made mannfaoturea,  $1,676,686.  The  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  was  4,890; 
capital  invested,  $26,640,000;  valne  of  raw 
material  used,  $80,880,000 ;  average  namber  of 
hands  employed,  86,690,  of  whom  33,060  wen 
males  and  8,640  females ;  valne  of  annual  pro- 
ducts of  maanfactures,  $61,800,000.  Among 
these  manufacturing  establishments  may  Im 
specified  18  cotton  factories,  employing  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,326,248,  naing  7,802,797  lbs.  of  rtir 
cotton,  valued  with  the  other  raw  materials  it 
$770,977,working  28,700  spindles  and  6241ooma, 
and  employing  741  male  and  962  female  open- 
tors  ;  the  annual  cost  of  labor  was  $262,440, 
and  the  annual  product  $1,063,611,  a  deciesM 
from  1860  of  $382,600 ;  69  woollen  factoriet, 
with  a  capital  of  $476,380,  consuming  1,829,- 
788  lbs.  of  wool  and  70,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  the 
raw  material  costing  $466,020,  and  emplojiif 
7,674  spindles,  121  looms,  and  626  hands,  of 
whom  617  were  males  and  108  females;  theta- 
nual  amount  of  wages  was  $144,686,  aod  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  $809,760,  a  decreaie 
of  about  $17,000  from  the  production  of  18S0. 
Leather  was  produced  in  the  state  to  the  vslne 
of  $1,218,700.  In  the  mannfactnre  of  pig  iron, 
28,217  tons  of  ore  were  mined  and  9,096  toiu 
of  iron  produced,  valued  at  $261,173 ;  and  of 
rolled  iron,  7,108  tons  were  produced,  valsed 
at  $609,810.  Steam  engines  and  machinery 
were  produced  of  the  value  of  $1,478,036 ; 
agricnltnral  implements,  $889,969 ;  sawed  and 
planed  lumber,  $2,640,000;  fionr,  $16,310,000. 
The  amount  of  coal  mined  was  382,000  toiu, 
valued  at  $690,000  ;  and  2,056,000  bushels  of 
salt  were  produced,  valued  at  $479,000.  In  1810 
the  value  of  manufacturing  products  was  lit,- 
806.096;  in  1840,  $18,242,936 ;  in  1850,  (29,- 
602,607;  and  in  1860,  $51,800,000.— The  com- 
merce of  Virginia,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
is  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1861,  27  vessels,  of  which  18 
were  steamers,  were  built  in  her  ports,  hariog 
an  aggregate  measurement  of  8,297  tons.  The 
arrives  and  departures  of  vesaels  engaged  is 
foreign  commerce  at  each  of  her  ports  for  the 
same  year  were  as  follows : 
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The  Talne  of  the  foreign  imports  for  the  year 
ending  Jane  30,  1861,  was  $791,907;  exports, 
$8,760,634.  As  during  a  part  of  the  year  the 
ports  of  the  state  were  substantially  closed  to 
foreign  commerce,  it  was  less  in  amount  than 
in  the  year  previous,  when  the  exports  were 
$5,858,034,  and  the  imports  $1,826,249.  A 
laige  portion  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
state  are  shipped  or  received  through  the  great 
eommeroial  ports  of  Baltimore  and  New  York. 
There  are  no  accessible  statistics  of  the  coast- 
wise commerce  of  the  state,  bat  it  is  known  to 
be  much  larger  than  its  foreign  commerce,  the 
prodncts  of  the  market  gardens  and  orchards 
of  the  tidewater  rM;ion,  the  oysters  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  the  pine  timber  of  the 
eastern  comities,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  and 
iloar  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  being  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  the  state  to  the  northern 
states,  and  dry  goods,  furniture,  and  other  man- 
n&ctared  articles  and  groceries  sent  thence  in 
Tstam.  In  18fi5  the  oysters  alone  sent  from 
the  ports  on  or  near  the  Chesapeake  bay 
amounted  to  14,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,- 
600,000.  There  is  also  an  active  river  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  towns  on  the  Ohio 
river  with  Pittsburg,  Oincinnati,  Louisville, 
md  St.  Louis.  According  to  returns  nearest 
Jan.  1861,  there  were  66  banks  and  branch 
banks  in  the  state,  whose  condition  was  as 
follows:  Capital,  $16,486,210;  loans  and  di»- 
eonnts,  $26,866,262;  stocks,  $8,686,136;  real 
eatate,  $1,070,669;  other  investments,  $340,- 
791 ;  due  by  other  banks,  $1,893,416 ;  notes 
of  other  banks,  $2,008,703  ;  oash  items,  $83,- 
SS9;  specie,  $3,017,869.  Circnlation,  $19,8l7r 
148;  deposits,  $7,167,270;  due  to  other  banks, 
$1,810,068 ;  other  liabilities,  $317,905.  There 
sre  in  Virginia  16  lines  of  railroad,  includ- 
ing the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  of  which  more 
than  one  half  is  within  the  state.  The  whole 
length  of  these  lines  now  completed  is  1,676 
m.  They  are  as  follows :  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumberland, 
•nd  from  Cranberry  Summit  to  Wheeling,  and 
to  Parkersburg,  287  m. ;  Winchester  and  Po- 
tomac railroad,  82 ;  Alexandria  and  Orange,  to 
^ohborg,  170 ;  Alexandria,  London,  and 
bmpshire,  88;  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  86; 
Virginia  central,  196;  Richmond,  Frederics- 
hnrg,  and  Potomac,  122;  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersbarg,  22 ;  Petersburg,  with  Oaston  branch, 
W;  Richmond  and  York  river,  24 ;  Petersburg 
to  City  Point,  9;  South  Side  railroad  (Peters- 
burg and  Lynchburg),  128 ;  Virginia  and  Ten- 
BONe,  804;    Richmond  and  Danville,  140; 


Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  80;  Petersburg  and 
Korfolk,  80.  The  cost  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  these  lines  of  railroad  up  to  Jan. 
1,  1862,  was  stated  by  the  "Railway  Journal" 
at  $66,759, 168.  The  "  Journal "  estimated  the 
number  of  miles  then  completed  at  1,729.  The- 
state  is  a  stockholder  in  all  the  principal  rail- 
roads of  the  state  except  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  has  issued  its  bonds  to  a  large  amount 
for  their  completion.  It  has  also  issued  bonds 
for  the  improvement  of  slackwater  navigation 
in  the  James  river,  and  in  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  Richmond  through  Lynchburg  to 
Covington,  a  distance  of  226^  m.,  which  haa 
been  accomplished  at  an  expense  of  between 
$11,000,000  and  $12,000,000.  The  Dismal 
Swamp  canal  is  also  partly  in  the  state.  The 
total  length  of  mail  rentes  in  the  state  in  1861 
was  14,382  m.,  of  which  1,472  m.  was  by  rail- 
road, 937  m.  by  steam  navigation,  928  m.  by 
coach,  and  11,046  m.  not  specified.  The  state 
is  traversed  by  several  telegraph  lines  connect- 
ing the  principal  points.— In  1860  the  state 
contained  2,886  charches,  viz.:  660  Baptist, 
16  Christian,  173  Episcopal,  108  Free,  16 
Friends',  9  German  Reformed,  1  Jewisli,  60 
Lutheran,  6  Mennonite,  1,026  Methodist,  8 
Moravian,  241  Presbyterian,  17  Roman  Catholic, 
1  Swedenborgian,  8  Dunker,  62  Union,  1  Uni- 
versalist,  and  6  of  minor  sects.  These  churches 
afforded  sittings  for  858,086  persons,  and  the 
value  of  church  property  was  $2,860,876.  There 
were  12  colleges,  with  73  instructors  and  1,848 
students,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  re- 
turned as  $169,790,  and  estimated  at  $162,674; 
817  academies,  with  647  teachers  and  9,068 
pupils,  with  a  returned  annual  income  of  $234,- 
872  and  an  estimated  one  of  $851,000;  and 
2,930  public  schools,  with  2,997  teachers  and 
67,863  scliolars,  with  an  annual  income  re- 
turned at  $314,626,  and  estimated  at  $341,279. 
The  whole  number  returned  as  attending  all 
these  institutions  was  77,764,  while  the  number 
returned  from  families  as  attending  school  was 
109,711.  The  number  of  persons  over  20  years 
of  age  nnable  to  read  or  write  was  71,006  white 
and  11,616  free  colored,  or  about  (  of  all  over 
that  age.  In  1860  there  were  17  colleges  and 
professional  schools,  viz.:  William  and  Mary 
college,  Williamsburg;  Hampden  Sidney,  in 
Prince  Edward  co. ;  Washington,  at  Lexington; 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville;  Ran- 
dolph Macon,  at  Boydtown ;  Emory  and  Henry, 
in  Washington  co. ;  Bethany,  in  Brooke  cb. ; 
Richmond  college ;  Virginia  military  institute, 
at  Lexington ;  Episcopd  theological  school  of 
Virginia,  in  Fairfax  co. ;  Union  theological 
seminary,  in  Prince  Edward  co. ;  Virginia  Bap- 
tist seminary,  at  Richmond ;  the  law  school  of 
the  university  of  Virginia ;  the  law  school  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college ;  the  medical  school  of 
the  university  of  Virginia;  the  medical  de^rt- 
ment  of  Hampden  Si<uiey  college ;  and  the  Win- 
chester medical  college.  The  state  has  no  com- 
mon school  system.  In  1868  there  were  8,847- 
■ohoola  in  101  counties;  number  of  poor  chU> 
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dren  in  14  oonnties  and  1  town,  66,748;  poor 
children  sent  to  school  in  126  counties  and  8 
towns,  64,232 ;  expended  for  tuition  of  poor 
children,  including  all  their  school  expenses,  in 
181  counties  and  3  towns,  $160,630.42 ;  average 
.attendance  of  each  poor  child  at  school,  12 
scholastic  weeks ;  average  cost  per  annum  of 
each  poor  child  sent  to  school,  $2.96.  The 
governor,  treasurer,  auditors,  and  registers  are 
ex  officio  the  board  for  the  distribution  of  the 
income  of  the  literary  fund  from  which  the 
payments  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
are  made. — In  1860  there  were  15  doily  news- 
papers published  in  the  state,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  44,400  copies ;  16  tri- weekly 
and  semi-weekly ,.circulation  28,692 ;  103  week- 
ly, circulation  1 89,300 ;  6  monthly,  circulation 
43,900 ;  total  number  of  publications,  189,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  801,622  copies.  Of  these, 
9  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  117  political, 
and  18  religious.  The  following  public  insti- 
tutions are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
ftote.  The  Virginia  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dnmb  and  blind,  at  Staunton,  opened  in  1839, 
had  in  1860  75  deaf  and  dumb  and  42  blind 
pupils,  and  9  instructors;  and  130  deaf  mutes 
and  125  blind  had  been  educated  there  previous 
to  that  date.  Its  annual  current  expenses  were 
$28,000,  which  were  defrayed  mainly  by  state 
appropriation.  The  buildings  and  grounds  cost 
$76,000.  The  eastern  Virginia  insane  asylum, 
at  Williamsburg,  was  founded  in  1778,  and  is 
by  many  years  the  oldest  insane  hospital  in  the 
United  States.  On  Jan.  1,  1860,  it  had  267 
patients;  receipts  for  the  year,  $66,618;  ex- 
penditures, $65,468.  The  western  Virginia  in- 
sane asylum  was  opened  at  Staunton  in  1828, 
and  on  Jan.  1, 1860,  hod  889  patients.  A  third 
insane  asylum  is  nearly  completed  at  Weston,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  West  fork  of  the  Monongohela 
river.  The  state  penitentiary  at  Richmond  is 
on  the  silent  or  Auburn  plan.  In  1869  it  had 
849  inmates,  of  whom  31  were  of  foreign  birth 
and  92  colored.  The  state  library  at  Richmond 
has  a  collection  of  18,000  volumes.  There 
were  in  the  state  in  1860,  according  to  the 
census,  21  public  libraries,  having  82,695  vol- 
umes; 6  school,  with  2,706  volumes;  11  Sun- 
day school,  with  1,975  volumes;  14  college, 
with  60,866  volumes  (the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  college  libraries  in  1860  was  stated  at 
over  120,000);  and  2  church  libraiies,  with 
880  volumes;  total,  64  libraries  other  than 
private,  with  88,462  volumes. — The  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  is  based  on  the  constitution 
of  1851.  The  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  governor  (salary  $6,000),  who  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people  for  4  years,  and  who  is 
not  eligible  for  two  consecutive  terms.  The 
Heutenant-gdvemor  and  the  attorney-general 
(salary  $1,500  and  fees)  are  also  elected  by 
the  people  for  4  years.  The  other  executive 
oflScers  are  the  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor, 
■eoond  auditor,  register  of  the  land  office,  and 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  all  of  whom 
■re  elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 


state  for  two  years,  and  receive  each  a  uLuy 
of  $2,000  per  annum ;  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  public  works,  8  in  number,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one  going 
out  of  office  every  2  years.  The  house  of  dele- 
gates, the  lower  body  of  the  legislature,  con- 
sists of  162  members,  elected  biennisllj  from 
ungle  districts  apportioned  on  tbe  basis  of  tlie 
white  population.  The  senate  consists  of  60 
members  elected  for  4  years  (one  half  every  2 
years),  from  single  districts  apportioned  on  the 
oasis  of  population  and  taxation  combined. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  bienniiJ;  no 
session  can  last  more  than  90  days  except  by  a 
vote  of  I  of  all  the  members,  and  in  no  csa*  ! 
can  it  be  extended  more  than  30  days.  The  { 
pay  of  senators  and  delegates  is  $4  a  day  and  u 
mileage.  A  reapportionment  takes  place  in  1 
1865,  and  every  10  years  thereafter.  There ' 
are  county,  circuit,  and  district  courts,  and  t 
supreme  court  of  appeals.  The  county  conrti 
oi'e  held  monthly  in  each  county,  by  not  fewer 
than  3  nor  more  than  6  justices,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people  in  districts  or  precincts  in  each 
county,  4  justices  being  elected  from  each 
precinct  for  4  years.  For  the  purpose  of  w- 
cuit  court  jurisdiction  the  state  is  divided  into 
21  circuits,  in  each  of  which  the  people  elects 
judge  for  8  years.  Two  circuit  courts  are  held 
annually  in  each  county  by  each  judge.  The 
21  circuits  form  10  districts,  and  these  10  dii- 
tricts  form  6  sections;  and  the  voters  of  each 
section  elect  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeali, 
These  6  judges  constitute  the  court  of  appeali, 
and  any  3  of  them  may  hold  the  court,  which 
has  jurisdiction,  except  in  some  specified  catei, 
where  the  matter  in  controversy  is  not  lea 
than  $600  in  value.  This  court  has  8  setnon 
annually  in  Richmpnd,  of  6^  montlis  in  all, 
and  one  in  Lewisburg,  which  may  extend  to  i 
months.  District  courts  ore  held  once  evwj 
year  in  each  district,  by  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuits constituting  the  section  and  the  jndge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  section,  any  3  of 
whom  may  hold  the  court.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals and  the  district  courts  appoint  their  offi- 
cers, but  in  the  circuit  and  county  courts  the 
officers  of  tlie  court  are  elected  by  tlie  people. 
Every  white  male  citizen  above  21  years  of 
age,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  2  years,  and  of 
the  city,  town,  and  county  in  which  he  ofien 
his  vote  for  12  months  next  preceding  an  elec- 
tion, is  a  qualified  voter,  excepting  panpei)) 
criminals,  insane  persons,  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  government  temporarily  station- 
ed in  the  state.  Votes  are  given  viva  toct  and 
not  by  baUot.  The  state  has  a  considerable 
debt,  most  of  it,  previous  to  1861,  incurred  for 
the  prosecution  of  internal  improvements.  The 
ooostitution  adopted  in  1851,  and  the  act  creat- 
ing the  sinking  fund,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  debt  of  the  state  into  two  parts; 
that  created  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1862,  is  called 
the  "old  debt,"  and  that  created  since  that 
time  the  "new  debt."  The  sum  of  $888,028.68 
is  made  an  annual  charge  upon  the  state  treaa- 
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vy  to  pax  the  interest  of  the  old  debt  and  to 
fhrnish  the  means  of  its  redemption.  The  new 
debt  sinking  fnnd  consists  of  a  charge  of  1  per 
teat  over  the  interest  due  on  the  state  treasu- 
ry, for  the  purpose  of  investment,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  redeem  the  debt  in  84  years 
from  the  time  of  its  issue.  The  following  was 
the  condition  of  the  debt  on  Oot  1, 1860 : 

OMd«l>t,oiiteUiuIliiz  Ju.  1, 18SS tiaT0».89S  SO 

B«w  debt,  eraatediUiMj*&  1,1861. lt,4S0,3il  88 

180,190.816  «t 
OrwhlchlheitatabaalbrlnTeatment 1,068,UT  SO 

ietnl  ontstsuidlDg  debt.  Oct  1. 1859. ti9,10«.6S9  48 

Add  tanner  and  BObsequent  onpropriationa.. . .  8,&20,000  00 
fiwantMd  bonda  of  Jua«s  river  and  Kauw- 

hicusl 8,!60,000  00 

Oiiruiteed  boods  of  Cbenpeika  ud  Ohio 

end rTTT. 600,000  00 

Total  of  *n  debts  and  lUbmUea (4a,88«,t59  dS 

On  Oct  1, 1860,  the  condition  of  the  actual  debt 
WIS  as  follows : 

AmaantofSindO  par  cent  re|!l«t«reddebt...  $18,798,641  68 

OoaBoaboBdipajkbla  in  New  York 12,024,000  00 

Blenliii  conpon  bonds  (5  per  cent),  payable  la 
I/adon , 1,860,000  00 

Totsl (83,243,141  68 

The  operations  of  the  dnking  fond  for  1860 
were: 

Annl  approprlaUon  for  old  debt 1888,028  68 

taodTparcanLoa  new  debt  (part  being  Cs^. .  13HV7S  M 

12,188,001  16 
Moot  tbe  Intsreat  to  be  paid  to  holder* 1,782.104  66 

ippHcable  Ibr  redemption  and  Investment  |400,8S<  00 
or  «Uoh  |M«,088.S9  is  Ibr  redempUon  of  the  old  debt,  and 
I1KB0II.21  for  Investment  Is  a  slnlilng  fund  to  eueelthe 
Mw  debt. 

The  indebtment  of  the  state  by  issue  of  bonds 
ind  treasury  notes  was  increased  in  1861  abodt 
$6,000,000,  whUe  much  of  its  railroad  and 
nnal  property  was  rendered  unproductive. 
The  fands  and  resources  of  the  commonwealth 
to  offset  these  liabilities,  Oct.^1, 1869,  were  as 
foDows : 

Amasnt  keld  br  the  eommonwealtb  pmper . .    |S,S11,T45  88 
AmeonI  held  dt  the  Internal  Improvement 
toad 82,8*5,724  4» 

Total  prodactlTo  and  unprodnetlTe t8S,857,469  S3 

The  productive  ftmda  amounted  to  (10,057,- 
IM0.08.  The  unproductive  funds,  consisting 
mostly  of  mortgages  and  stocks  in  improve- 
ments not  completed,  or  if  completed  not  re- 
munerative, amounted  to  $26,299,929.76  at  par 
^De,  but  none  of  them  probably  could  have 
been  sold  at  par.  The  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1869,  were 
$4,836,649.67,  and  the  total  disbursements 
$41228,686.81,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  in 
flie  treasury  of  $104,012.86.  The  available 
o^ntal  of  die  literary  fbnd  at  the  same  date 
was  $1,838,^^M>.17.  The  items  of  taxation  and 
vnoont  of  taxes  thereon  were :  lots  improved 
md  osimproved,  $288,265 ;  lands,  $1,262,486 ; 
other  property  exclusive  of  slaves,  $493,239. 
The  rate  of  taxation  on  theoe  items  was  .04  per 
Mot.  A  capitation  tax  of  80  cents  per  head  was 
imposed  on  807,196  white  maler  which  pro- 


duced $166,756 ;  of  $1  on  9,334  free  negroes  be- 
tween 21  and  55  years,  which  yielded  $9,334; 
and  of  $1.20  on  273,170  slaves  of  and  over  12 
years  of  age,  which  yielded  $827,804.  The 
fees  of  ofBce  were  $5,694;  income,  $31,028; 
interest  or  profits,  $56,430 ;  dividends,  $10,454; 
toll  bridges  and  ferries,  $8,676  ;  collateral  in- 
heritance tax,  $3,224 ;  licenses,  $609,647 ;  total 
taxation,  $8,120,922,  of  which  it  was  estimated 
that  ^,778,882  was  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government.  The  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  in  1860  was  $417,952,228,  and  of 
personal  esUte  $289,069,108,  giving  a  total  of 
$667,021,836  ;  while  according  to  the  8th  cen- 
sus (I860)  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
was  $793,249,681.— Virginia  was  the  first  of 
the  Americao  colonies  settled  by  the  English. 
Jamestown,  on  the  N.  bank  of  James  river,  waa 
founded  May  13,  1607,  by  105  colonists  sent  out 
by  the  London  company,  to  whom  James  I.  had 
granted  South  Virginia,  as  it  waa  then  called 
in  distinction  from  the  territory  to  the  north- 
ward, named  North  Virginia.  (See  United 
States,  vol.  xv.  p.  746).  The  colonists  were 
mostly  worthless  adventurers;  Wingfield,  the 
president  of  the  colony,  proved  dishonest ;  the 
company  at  home  thought  of  nothing  but  dis- 
covering gold  mines  or  finding  a  passage  to  the 
Sonth  sea ;  and  the  whole  enterprise  was  only 
saved  from  a  disastrous  end  by  the  courage, 
energy,  and  good  sense  of  Capt.  John  Smith. 
(See  SiiTra,  JonK.)  In  1609  the  London  com- 
pany was  reorganized,  and  received  a  grant 
of  territory  extending  200  m.  N.  and  the  same 
distance  S.  of  Old  Point  Oomfort,  and  westr 
ward  to  the  Pacific.  The  governing  council 
was  superseded  by  a  governor  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  uie  company's  council  in  England,  and 
to  have  tiie  sole  superintendence  of  local 
affairs.    The  conncil  in  England  was  also  em- 

Eowered  to  make  laws  for  the  colony,  which 
owever  were  to  be  conformable,  "  as  near  as 
might  be,"  to  those  of  England.  Under  this 
new  charter  Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor, Sir  Thomas  Gates  lieutenant-governor. 
Sir  George  Somers  admiral,  Christopher  New- 
port vice-admiral,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  high 
marshal,  all  for  life.  Nine  vessels  with  500 
colonists,  including  20  women  and  children,  set 
sail  at  once.  Gates,  Somers,  and  Newport  ac- 
companied the  fleet,  but  the  governor  was  de- 
tained for  some  time  in  England  by  his  private 
affairs.  The  three  officers  all  embarked  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  were  cast  ashore  on  one  of 
the  Bermudas;  one  of  tlie  other  vessels  was 
lost,  but  the  remaining  7  arrived  in  safety  in 
the  James  river.  The  old  government  was  ab- 
rogated, but  none  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  new 
one  having  arrived.  Smith  retained  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  charter  authorized  him  to  do; 
but  the  new  colonists,  like  the  old,  were  most- 
ly a  profligate  set  of  adventurers,  whose  whole 
study  seemed  to  be  to  create  disturbance. 
Smith  was  soon  after  severely  wounded  by  an 
accident  and  obliged  to  return  to  England  for 
surgical  aid,  and  left  a  colony  of  600  persons 
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well  BTipplied  with  arms,  provisionB,  and  goods 
for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  provided  with 
a  fort,  chnrch,  storeiionse,  and  60  dwellings, 
and  a  good  stocic  of  domestic  animals.  After 
his  departure  the  colonists  gave  themselves  up 
to  riot  and  idleness.  The  provisions  on  hand 
were  wasted,  the  animals  killed,  tlieir  firearms 
traded  with  the  natives,  a  large  number  of  the 
colonists  on  a  trading  expedition  for  com  were 
waylaid  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  a  party 
of  80  seized  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  colony 
and  sailed  away  as  pirates.  Six  months  after 
Smith's  departure  only  60  colonists  remained, 
and  these  so  feeble  and  destitute  that  tliey  could 
not  have  lived  lOdays  longer.  At  this  juncture 
Newport,  Gates,  and  Somers,  with  160  men,  ar- 
rived from  the  Bermudas  in  vessels  which  they 
had  built  there.  Finding  the  condition  of  things 
at  Jamestown,  they  resolved  to  abandon  Virginia 
and  sail  with  the  remnant  of  the  colonists  to 
Newfoundland  to  seek  food  and  a  passage  home 
from  the  fishermen.  As  they  descended  the 
river,  June  10,  1610,  they  met  Lord  Delaware, 
who  with  8  ships  had  just  arrived  from  £ng- 
land  bringing  supplies  and  colonists.  He  per- 
suaded them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  took  meas- 
ures for  procuring  supplies,  established  a  trad- 
ing post  at  Hampton  at  the  entrance  to  James 
river,  and  punished  the  Indians  for  their  bar- 
barities toward  the  colonists  by  attacking  and 
burning  several  of  their  villages.  His  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  Capt. 
Percy  as  his  deputy.  He  was  soon  superseded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  arrived  with  800 
settlers  and  some  cattje;  and  the  latter,  in  Aug. 
1611,  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  brought  860 
more  colonists.  New  settlements  were  com- 
menced at  Henrico,  some  distance  above  James- 
town, and  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
and  the  James,  then  called  New  Bermuda,  now 
City  Point.  The  laws  made  for  the  colony 
were  harsh  and  strict,  and  occssioned  much 
dissatisfaction.  In  1616  Dale,  who  had  resumed 
the  government  of  the  colony  at  the  departure 
of  Gates,  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after 
Capt.  Argall  was  appointed  deputy  governor. 
He  nsed  his  office  so  much  to  the  distress  of 
the  colonists  that  Lord  Delaware  sailed  from 
England  to  resume  his  duties,  but  died  on  his 

gassage  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  which  bears 
is  name.  George  Yeardley  was  now  appointed 
governor  (1619)  and  knighted.  Twelve  hun- 
dred cplonists  were  sent  over  during  this  year, 
among  whom  were  90  respectable  young  wo- 
men, who  were  disposed  of  to  the  planters  as 
wives  at  the  cost  of  their  passage,  100  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  worth  at  that  time  about  (76.  The 
enltare  of  tobacco  was  already  becoming  profit- 
able. Among  the  new  colonists  were  100  sent 
by  the  king's  special  order  from  the  prisons,  to 
be  sold  as  servants  to  the  planters.  Tliis  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  felons  had  been  sent 
to  a  British  colony,  and  despite  the  protests  of 
the  colonists  they  continued  to  be  sent  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  Virginia  for  100  years.  In 
1619  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  brought  to  James- 


town SO  negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  tot 
life.  The  number  did  not  much  increase  for 
the  next  40  years,  being  limited  to  a  few  ev- 
goes  brought  in  by  Dutch  traders.  More  set- 
tlers arriving,  new  plantations  were  establidied 
on  the  York,  James,  and  Potomac  rivers,  aad 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 
An  estate  of  10,000  acres  near  Uie  falls  of 
James  river,  with  a  number  of  indentured  ten- 
ants to  cultivate  it,  was  assigned  by  the  com- 
pany toward  the  endowment  of  a  college  for 
the  edncation  of  Indians  as  well  as  colonitta; 
and  moneys  contribnted  in  England  for  tlie  same 
object  were  invested  in  iron  works.  In  l(til 
occurred  a  bloody  war  between  the  colonists 
and  the  Indian  tribes  led  by  Opechancanongh, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Fowbatan.  On 
the  night  of  Harch  22,  860  persons  were  mu- 
sacred,  and  in  a  brief  period  Indian  mnrdei^ 
sickness,  and  famine  reduced  the  number  of 
colonists  from  4,000  to  2,600.  In  1624  the  Tir 
ginia  company  was  dissolved  by  writ  of  jm 
warranto,  after  expending  £160,000  beyond  iti 
receipts  from  the  colony,  which  was  theneefa^ 
ward  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  crown,  ex- 
cept during  the  period  of  the  commonwealtbi, 
1649-60.  Its  condition  at  this  time  was  not 
prosperous,  tobacco  being  the  only  article  of 
export  which  paid  a  profit.  In  1680  a  fort  wv 
built  at  Point  Comfort,  and  salt  works  wete 
establislied  at  Aocomac,  on  the  £.  shore  of  Ches- 
apeake bay.  In  1632  the  laws  of  the  colonr 
were  revised  and  consolidated,  and,  tlionra 
occasionally  troubled  by  the  Indians  and  tj 
vicious  and  vagabond  colonists,  it  seems  to  ban 
maintained  a  fair  share  of  prosperity  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Yi^ 
ginifl,"  published  in  London  in  1649,  gives  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  16,000  English  and 
800  good  negro  servants.  There  were  SO 
churches,  the  livings  of  the  ministers  bang 
worth  an  average  of  at  least  £100.  About  SO 
ships  came  yearly  to  trade.  There  were  6  pnb- 
lic  brew  honses,  4  windmills,  and  6  water  iniOi 
to  grind  corn.  The  live  stock  of  the  coloij 
was  reckoned  at  20,000  cattle,  200  horses  "of 
an  excellent  race,"  60  asses,  8,000  sheep,  and 
6,000  goats,  beside  great  nvmbers  of  swine  and 
poultry.  The  reduction  in  the  market  price  of 
tobacco,  which  had  fallen  to  8d.  per  pound,  ltd 
to  the  enactment  in  1639  of  the  first  stop  hff 
attempted  in  America.  Half  the  crop  of  to> 
bacco  of  that  year  was  to  be  burned,  and  the 
crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years  were  to  In 
kept  still  smaller ;  and  creditors  (since  tobscM 
was  the  currency  of  the  colony)  were  required 
to  take  40  lbs.  for  the  100,  and  "daring  tlis 
stint"  to  be  content  with  receiving  |  even  of 
that  amount.  In  1641  Sir  William  Berkdej 
became  governor,  and  being  a  stanch  loyiW 
soon  came  into  collision  with  the  parlisnw'' 
The  colony  remained  firm  in  its  adhereocs  to 
the  Stuarts  till  March,  1662,  when  on  Enriiak 
fleet  which  had  been  sent  to  Barbados  to  reduoe 
that  island  to  submission  visited  the  Ohesapean, 
and  arranged  terms  of  oapitalotion  with  tlx 
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lojilists;  and  Berkeley's  commission  being  de- 
dared  Toid,  Richard  Bennet,  a  Puritan  settler 
IB  Maryland,  was  elected  governor.    Virginia 
had  Bince  1619  had  a  legislativb  body  of  her 
colonists,  called  the  house  of  bnrgesses,  which 
had  exercised  a  considerable  share  of  authority 
in  the  enactment  of  her  laws ;  and  this  legisla- 
tare,  which  even  James  I.  had  not  deemed  it 
best  to  modify  or  cnrtail  in  its  powers,  under 
Ae   new   regime    acquired    some    additional 
powers,  whidi  were  never  afterward  whoDy 
vreAed  from  them.     On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Sir  William  Berkeley  returned  and 
WIS  elected  governor.    The  right  of  suffrage, 
irhich  had  been  almost  universal  dnring  the 
protectorate,  was  limited  by  act  of  1670  to  free- 
holders and  householders,  not  so  much  from 
Ae  pressure  of  the  royal  authority  as  from  the 
iristocratio  views  of  the  prominent  planters. 
The  code  of  the  colony  was  again  revised  in 
1662,  and  the  church  of  England  reestablished, 
and  severe  laws  were  passed  against  "  noncon- 
formists, Quakers,  and  Anabaptists."    Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  in  his  replies  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  the  plantation  commit- 
tee of  the  privy  council  in  1671,  gives  a  very 
distinct  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  colony 
at  that  time.    The  population  was  estimated  at 
"40,000,  including  2,000  black  slaves  and  6,000 
Ohristian  servants,  of  whom  about  1,500  were 
imported  yearly,  principally  English."    These 
▼ere  convicts  aad  redemptioners  (persons  whose 
Mrrices  were  sold  for  a  deiinite  term  to  defray 
the  cost  of  emigration),  but  mainly  the  former. 
The  importation  of  negroes  was  very  small  since 
the  exdasion  of  Dutch  vessels  by  the  naviga- 
tion acts,  not  more  than  2  or  8  ship  loads  hav- 
ing arrived  in  7  years.    The  only  exportable 
commodity  was  tobacco,  to  the  quantity  of 
16,000  or  20,000  hogsheads  of  3S0  lbs.  each. 
The  Indians  were  completely  subdned,  so  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  them.    There  were  48 
parishes,  and   the  ministers  were  well  paid. 
"Bnt,"  adds  the  governor,  "I  thank  God  there 
ite  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
ve  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years;   for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy 
and  sects  into  the  itiprld,  and  printing  has  di- 
vulged them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment.   God  keep  us  from  both."    The  rapa- 
city of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  upon  two 
of  whom,  Arlington  and  Culpepper,  he  had 
bestowed  a  patent  of  the  Virginia  colony,  and 
the  heavy  taxation  encouraged  for  his  own  pur- 
poses by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  led  to  great  dis- 
content, which  in  1676,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
levy  of  fresh  taxes  to  provide  against  a  threat- 
ened attack  from  the  Indians,  culminated  in 
what  is  known  as  "  Bacon's  rebellion."    (See 
Bioox,  Nathanikl.)    Berkeley  met  with  large 
peenniary  losses  in  this  rebellion,  and  when  it 
was  fairly  quelled  he  was  so  relentless  in  his 
Tengeance  on  all  who  had  participated  in  it  as 
to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  royal  displeas- 
we.    In  the  winter  of  1677  he  visited  England 
to  Justify  his  conduct,  but  died  there  before 


having  an  interview  with  the  king.  Lord  Onl- 
pepper  was  then  governor  for  a  time,  and  was 
followed  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  botli 
rapacious  and  greedy.    In  1689  the  colonial 

fovernment  reluctantly  proclaimed  William  and 
[ary.  In  1706  the  fifth  colonial  revision  of 
the  code  took  place.  By  it  the  slave  was  de- 
clared real  estate,  and  tiins,  like  the  Ruauon 
serf,  attached  to  the  soil.  This  provision  re- 
mained in  force  while  Virginia  continued  a 
colony.  In  1698  Williamsburg,  founded  and 
named  in  honor  of  William  lU.,  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  In  1764  hostilities  broke 
out  with  the  French,  who  had  built  a  line  of 
military  posts  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  at  the  bead  waters  of  the 
Ohio;  and  in.this  war  George  Washington  first 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  command- 
ing the  colonial  troops  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Ne- 
cessity (1764),  and  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Virginia  forces  after  Braddook's  defeat  in 
1766.  The  assertion  by  parliament  in  1764  of 
the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
sent called  forth  an  earnest  petition,  memorial, 
and  remonstrance  from  the  Virginia  house  of 
bnrgesses  in  December  of  that  year ;  and  the 
stamp,  mutiny,  and  quartering  acts  passed  by 
parliament  in  1766  led  to  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions denying  the  right  of  any  foreign  body 
to  levy  taxes  upon  the  colony.  In  the  first 
colonial  congress,  which  met  in  New  York, 
Oct.  7,  1766,  Virginia  was  not  represented,  her 
legislature  having  adjourned  before  the  issuing 
of  the  Massachusetts  circular ;  but  its  action 
was  approved  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  passing  of  Townshend's  measures 
of  indirect  taxation  by  parliament  produced  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, and  a  renewed  assertion  of  their  exda- 
sive  right  of  self-taxation,  and  of  trial  by  a  jary 
of  the  vicinage.  The  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son appears  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  these  resolutions,  which  were  passed  May 
16, 1769.  Lord  Botetourt^  the  royal  governor, 
at  onoe  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  its  mem- 
bers |n  their  private  capacity  met  and  entered 
into  a  non-importation  agreement,  which  was 
very  generally  signed  by  the  merchants  and 
planters  of  the  colony.  The  commerce  of  Vir- 
ginia with  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  colony.  In  1770  tho 
exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  British 
ports  amounted  to  $1,981,801,  and  the  imports 
of  these  two  colonies  from  Great  Britain  to 
$8,186,963.    In  March,  1773,  the  house  of  bur- 

gisses,  mider  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Patrick 
enry,  Jefferson,  and  R.  H.  Lee,  appointed  a 
committee  "  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  the  par- 
liament or  ministry  as  might  affect  the  rights 
of  the  coloniee ;"  and  the  saime  committee  were 
authorized  to  open  a  correspondence  and  com- 
munication with  the  other  colonies.  On  the 
passing  of  these  resolutions  Lord  Dunmore,  the 
newly  appointed  governor,  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly.   In  the  autumn  of  1774  a  oonfiiot  oo- 
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cnrred  between  the  Indians  under  Lo^,  Oom- 

Btalk,  and  other  chie&,  and  a  Virginia  force 
of  abont  1,200  men,  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  but 
the  Virginians  had  60  or  70  killed  and  a  large 
namber  wounded.  The  Virginia  convention 
which  met  at  Richmond,  March  20,  1776,  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  new  continental  con- 
gress, took  measures  for  enrolling  companies 
of  volunteers  in  each  county.  On  April  21, 
Gov.  Dimmore  ordered  the  powder  belong- 
ing to  the  province  to  be  taken  from  the  pabho 
store  at  Williamsburg  and  placed  on  board  an 
armed  vessel  in  the  river.  Learning  this,  Pat- 
rick Henry  collected  some  companies  of  volun- 
teers, marched  upon  Williamsburg,  and  com- 
pelled the  king's  receiver  to  give  bills  for  the 
value  of  the  powder  taken  away.  On  Nov.  28, 
Lord  Dnnmore  with  a  British  and  tory  force 
took  possession  of  Norfolk.  He  was  driven 
from  it  Dec.  8,  but,  in  Jan.  1778,  returned  with 
a  larger  force  and  bombarded  it.  He  continued 
a  predatory  warfare  along  the  whole  Virginia 
coast  through  the  ensuing  summer,  but  was 
finally  driven  sonthward.  The  declaration  of 
independence  was  proposed  in  the  continental 
congress  by  the  Virginia  delegates  under  in- 
structions from  the  convention  of  the  colony. 
In  tlie  summer  of  1779  the  British  General 
Matthews  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast,  de- 
stroyed Norfolk,  took  Portsmouth  and  Gosport, 
destroying  the  vessels  of  war  building  there, 
and  bnmed  or  took  130  merchant  vessels  on 
the  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers.  In  Jan.  1781, 
Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  captured  and  burned 
Richmond,  then  a  village  of  1,800  inhabitants; 
but  being  pressed  by  the  militia  under  Gen. 
Stenben  and  some  French  frigates  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, he  was  forced  to  escape  with  a  few 
prizes  to  Newport,  R.  T.  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  the  same  year  Oornwallis  and 
Phillips  plundered  the  greater  part  of  eastern 
Virginia,  seizing  and  destro3dng  property  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  The  sur- 
render of  Oornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  19, 
1781,  virtually  closed  the  war.  Virginia  had 
been  the  first  to  urge  the  organization  of  a  con- 
federacy of  states ;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  this  confederation  was  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  of  a  national  government,  she  was  again 
the  first  to  call  a  convention  of  the  states,  in 
Sept.  1786,  to  arrange  for  some  additional  com- 
pacts relative  to  a  tariff,  navigation,  &c.  This 
convention,  delegates  being  in  attendance  only 
from  6  states,  did  not  venture  to  take  action, 
bat  recommended  the  call  of  a  convention  in 
the  following  May  to  oonmder  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  propose  such  changes  therein 
as  might  render  them  adequate  to  the  ezigen- 
des  of  the  Union.  The  constitution  framed  by 
that  convention  was  ratified  by  Virginia,  June 
35,  1788.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  to 
giving  it  her  sanction,  led  by  George  Mason 
and  sustained  by  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  vote 
was  accompanied  by  a  proposition  for  more 
tbaa  20  alterations  in  the  constitution.   In  1764 


Yirc^nia  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  lier 
claims  to  lands  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  founded  as 
the  grant  in  the  charter  to  the  Virgiaia  com- 
pany in  1619,  reserving  to  herself  her  lauds  S. 
of  tiie  Ohio,  and  bounty  lands  N.  W.  of  that 
river  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers  and  tlioae 
employed  in  the  expedition  for  the  conqaestof 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  and  stipulating  is 
her  act  of  cession  for  indemnity  for  the  erpenMi 
of  that  expedition,  for  the  security  of  the  Frendi 
inhabitants  of  those  settiements,  and  that  the 
ceded  lands  should  be  erected  into  republican 
states  not  exceeding  certain  specified  dimen- 
sions.  For  many  years  alter  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  Virginia  maintained  t 
predominant  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion ;  of  the  first  6  presidents,  4  were  natiTes 
and  residents  of  that  state,  and  each  of  tbem 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term ;  and  since  that 
period  3  other  natives  of  the  state,  one  of  them 
at  the  time  of  his  incumbency  a  resident  of  it, 
have  filled  that  high  office. — At  the  time  of  the 
secession  of  tiie  cotton  states,  at  the  close  of 
1860  and  commencement  of  1861,  a  nugorit; 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  Union,  but  they  also  sympathized  with 
the  seceding  states.  At  an  extra  session  the 
legislature  odled  a  state  convention,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  be  elected  Feb.  i,  1861. 
A  bill  was  passed  Jan.  23,  appropriating  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  governor 
meantime  sent  several  messages  to  me  legit- 
latare,  all  of  them  exhibiting  great  hostility 
to  the  northern  states,  and  10  of  the  Virginia 
members  of  congress  published  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  state  denouncing  the  repub- 
lican party  in  congress,  and  declaring  that  "it 
was  vain  to  hope  for  any  measures  of  concilia- 
tion and  acyustment  from  congress  which  the 
people  of  Virginia  could  accept."  The  nomber 
of  delegates  elected  to  the  state  convention  waa 
162,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  "  condi- 
tional "  onion  men,  a  few  in  favor  of  immediate 
secession,  and  about  as  many  unconditional 
unionists.  The  convention  met  at  Richmond, 
Feb.  13,  and  on  March  10  the  committee  on  fed- 
eral relations  submitted  several  reports.  The 
minority  report,  composed  of  14  resolution!, 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  condemned 
all  interference  with  slavery  as  dangerous,  aa- 
serted  the  right  of  secession,  and  defined  the 
circumstances  under  which  Virginia  would  be 
Justified  in  exercising  that  right,  viz.,  the  fifl- 
ure  to  procure  such  guaranties  from  the  north- 
ern states  as  she  demanded,  the  adoption  of  a 
warlike  policy  by  the  general  government,  or 
the  attempt  to  exact  payment  of  duties  iirom 
the  seceded  states,  or  to  reenforce  or  recaptnre 
the  forts.  The  majority  resolutions  were  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  as  far  as  the  13th  when  the 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  tlie  southern  force*, 
and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent calling  for  troops,  led  to  the  passing  <>■> 
April  17  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote 
of  88  yeas  to  56  nays.  Twelve  of  those  voting 
nay  were  not  long  after  expelled  from  the  con- 
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TCution.  The  people  of  the  state  had  by  a  ma- 
jority of  08,857  required  that  the  action  of  the 
eonrention  ghonld  be  eabmitted  to  their  deci- 
sion, and  a  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  take  place  on  the 
4th  Thorsday  of  May.  The  state  government, 
hoveTer,  acted  as  if  the  ordinance  bad  already 
tieen  ratified  by  the  people.  The  U.  S.  flags 
vers  removed,  troops  to  Uie  number  of  10,000 
vere  called  ont  by  the  governor,  and  loans 
eflbeted  for  their  arming  and  equipment;  and 
on  April  26  the  convention  passed  an  act  for 
the  adoption  of  tiie  constitution  of  the  provi- 
riooal  government  of  the  confederate  states  of 
America.  In  western  Yirg^a,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Olarksbnrg,  Harrison  co.,  April 
S8,  at  which  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet 
other  delegates  firom  the  K.Vf.  counties  at 
Wheeling,  Ibiy  18,  to  determine  what  course 
to  punme.  The  state  convention  on  April  29 
appointed  delegates  to  the  confederate  congress, 
and  invited  that  congress  to  make  Richmond 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  southern  confed- 
eracy; an  invitation  which  was  accepted  soon 
aft«nrard.  It  also  authorized  the  banks  to 
RO^end  specie  payments,  established  a  navy  for 
Yiiginia,  provided  for  enlistments  in  the  state 
trmy,  and  then  adjonmed  to  June  16.  On  May 
18  delegates  from  26  counties  met  at  Wheeling, 
md  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  ordi- 
m&oe  of  secession,  and  providing  for  a  conven- 
timi  to  represent  all  the  counties  in  the  state 
iinorable  to  tiie  division  thereof,  to  be  held  at 
Wheeling,  provided  the  ordinance  of  secession 
VIS  ratified  against  the  vote  of  western  Vir- 
paiti.  The  popular  vote  was  taken  as  provided 
in  the  ordinance.  May  28,  and  is  said  to  have 
rcsolted  in  a  msyority  of  94,000  in  favor  of  the 
Kcession  ordinance.  Eastern  Virginia  voted 
ilmost  nnanimoosly  for  it,  while  die  western 
eonnties  were  as  unanimous  against  it.  The 
convention  of  western  Virainia,  representing 
sboQt  40  counties,  met  at  Wheeling  on  June 
11,  passed  a  declaration  of  independence  from 
the  action  of  the  state  convention,  declared 
neant  &e  ofBces  held  by  all  state  officers  act- 
ing in  hostility  to  the  federal  government,  and 
took  measares  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
virionsl  government.  On  July  2  the  repre- 
■entatives  of  western  Virginia  met  as  a  state 
kgislatare,  and  elected  senators  to  the  U.  S. 
congress,  passed  a  stay  law,  and  appropri- 
ated $300,000  for  carrying  on  the  war  and 
a  like  sum  for  the  support  of  the  new  state 
government.  The  proportion  for  a  division 
of  the  state  was  voted  down  in  the  senate,  20 
to  17.  Snbsequently,  however,  the  convention 
tt  aa  a^onrned  session  passed  an  ordinance 
orgai^ng  the  western  oonnties  into  a  new 
state  to  be  called  Kanawha.  The  counties 
vhieh  were  embraced  in  this  movement  were 
Wu,  Wyoming,  Raleigh,  Fayette,  Nicholas, 
Webster,  Randolph,  Tucker,  Preston,  Mononga- 
fit,  Marion,  Taylor,  Jackson,  Roanoke,  Calhoun, 
^rt,  Gilmer,  Ritchie,  Ohio,  Brooke,  Barbour, 
Cpshnr,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Clay,  Ela- 


nawha,  Boone,  Wayne,  Cabell,  Putnam,  Mason, 
Wood,  Pleasants,  Tyler,  Doddridge,  Wetzel, 
Marshall,  and  Hancock — 80  in  all,  and  having  a 
population  of  281,786.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  annexation  to  this  new  state  of 
any  adjacent  counties  which  might  desire  it. 
The  provisional  le^slature  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia in  session  at  Wheeling,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  members  from  these  counties, 
gave  its  sanction  to  the  setting  off  of  the  new 
state,  and  on  Oct.  24  the  act  was  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  89  coimties  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  new  state  (its  name  hav- 
ing been  changed  to  Western  Virginia)  applied 
for  admission  mto  the  Union  at  the  first  reg- 
ular session  of  the  S7th  congress,  bnt  the  sub- 
ject was  postponed  to  Dec.  1862. — ^For  an  ac- 
count of  the  military  operations  in  Virginia 
in  1861-2,  see  United  States. 

VIRGINIA.    See  Claudius  Ceassos. 

VIRGINIA,  Untvbrsitt  op,  an  institution 
of  learning,  situated  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  If 
m.  W.  from  CharlottesviUe  and  4  m.  from 
Monticello,  the  residence  and  burial  place  of 
Thomas  Jefierson.  It  is  a  state  institution,  its 
buildings  having  been  erected  and  its  professor- 
ships endowed  by  the  state,  sod  its  board  of 
control  is  appointed  by  the  state  legislature.  Its 
origin,  the  plan  of  its  buildings,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  organization  are  due  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  its  de- 
tails the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  was  chartered 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  Jan.  26,  1819,  and 
first  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  March 
26, 1826.  The  government  of  the  universfty  is 
committed  to  a  rector  and  9  visitors,  who  enact 
its  laws,  control  its  finances,  appoint  or  remove 
its  officers,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  its  interests.  The  visitors  are  appointed 
every  fourth  year  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  they  select  the  rector  from  their  own  num- 
ber. The  office  of  rector  was  first  held  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  after  his  death  successively  by 
James  Madison,  Chapman  Johnson,  and  J.  0. 
OabelL  The  university  is  composed  of  9  schools, 
viz. :  1,  ancient  languages,  comprising  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  and  literature, 
with  ancient  history ;  2,  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  modem  history,  literature, 
and  philology ;  8,  mathematics,  pure  and  mix- 
ed ;  4,  natural  philosophy,  including  also  min- 
eralogy and  geology ;  4,  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
and  materia  medica ;  6,  medicine,  comprising 
medical  jurisprudence,  obstetrics,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine  ;  7,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  8, 
moral  philosophy,  including  also  rhetoric, 
belles-lettres,  ethics,  mental  philosophy,  and 
political  economy;  9,  law,  including  the  science 
of  government  and  international  law.  The 
school  of  law  has  two  professors,  the  other 
schools  each  one.  In  the  school  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, the  professor  is  aided  by  two  assistant 
instructors,  and  the  professors  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  have  each  one  assbt- 
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ant  In  the  medical  department  there  is  aa 
additional  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  on  materia 
medica,  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The 
laws  of  the  university  are  administered  by  the 
faculty,  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of 
visitors.  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  is  select- 
ed by  the  board  annually  from  the  faculty.  His 
duty  is  confined  to  a  general  supervimon  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  but  ho  has  no  authority 
over  the  several  schools.  He  receives  an  an- 
nual compensation  of  $600  in  addition  to  his 
income  as  professor.  S.  Manpin,  M.D.,  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty  in  1860.  The  income 
of  the  university  is  derived  from  a  state  annuity 
of  $16,000  (subject  to  a  charge  of  about  $4,600 
for  the  support  of  S2  state  pupils,  who  receive 
tuition,  board,  and  room  rent  free),  matricula- 
tion fees,  rente  of  dormitories  and  hotels,  and 
surplus  fees  of  tuition  in  the  several  schools. 
Each  professor  has  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,000  per 
annum  from  the  university,  and  tuition  fees 
from  each  student  who  attends  his  lectures  of 
$26  per  year,  until  he  attains  the  maximum  of 
$2,000.  Most  of  the  schools  are  divided  into 
junior  and  senior  cl&sses,  and  two  courses  of 
lectures  on  each  subject  given  annually.  In 
the  schools  of  lavf  and  mathematics  there  is  in 
addition  an  intermediate  class,  and  in  the  latter 
also  a  class  of  mixed  mathematics.  The  lec- 
tures to  each  class  occupy  an  entire  session  of 
9  months.  A  student,  except  in  the  school  of 
law,  may  attend  all  the  classes  of  the  school 
during  the  same  session,  without  paying  an  ad- 
ditional fee,  so  as  to  receive  the  entire  instruc- 
tion of  that  school  if  he  is  able  in  one  year. 
Two  public  examinations  of  all  the  members 
of  eadi  school  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  Students  may  attend  such  schools  as 
they  choose,  but,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases, 
they  must  attend  3  schools.  Law  students, 
however,  are  required  to  attend  only  the  school 
of  their  own  profession.  There  are  no  holi- 
days during  the  session  except  Ohristmas  day, 
and  lectures  are  delivered  6  days  in  the  weeL 
In  conferring  degrees,  the  time  of  residence  of 
the  student  at  the  university  is  not  taken  into 
the  account.  Each  school  confers  degrees  for 
scholarship  in  its  own  studies,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  are  very  strict.  The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on  students 
who  have  obtained  degrees  in  any  two  of  the 
literary  schools  (viz.,  ancient  languages,  modern 
languages,  and  moral  philosophy),  and  in  any 
two  of  the  scientific  schools  (viz.,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry),  have  given 
evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  studies  of  the  remaining  two  academical 
schools,  and  have  furnished  an  essay  or  oration 
approved  by  the  faculty.  The  degree  of  master 
of  arts  is  conferred  only  on  those  students  who 
have  received  degrees  in  all  of  the  6  academi- 
cal schools,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  review 
upon  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  except  those 
in  which  they  have  received  degrees  during  the 
current  session,  and  have  furnished  an  essay  or 
oration  for  the  approval  of  the  faculty.    The 


nniveraity  never  confers  honorary  degrees.  Tbt 
number  who  attain  the  master's  degree  la  aay 
given  year  is  small.  In  the  ses^on  of  1854^'fi, 
out  of  &60  exclusively  academical  studeuts,  but 
7  received  that  degree.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  is  usually  fr6m  600  to  600, 
In  1859-'60  the  number  was  626,  of  whom  ilj 
were  academical  and  208  professional.  There 
is  no  theological  school.  A  chaplain,  ohosea 
in  rotation  from  the  prevailing  religious  desom- 
inationa  of  the  state  every  two  years,  and  tap- 
ported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  tbs 
professors,  students,  and  other  residents,  offi- 
ciates daily.  Attendance  upon  the  religiotu 
services  is  not  compulsory.  The  library  of  tht 
college  in  1860  numbered  30,000  volumes. 

VIBIATHUS,  a  Lusitanian  warrior,  aBsssn- 
nated  in  140  B.  C.  The  Lusitanians,  who,  ft- 
vored  by  their  mountain  fastnesses,  were  accoi- 
tomed  to  subsist  by  predatory  incursions  into 
the  Spanish  plains,  had  carried  on  hostilitien 
against  the  Romans  since  163  B.  0.,  and  in  161 
inflicted  much  loss  on  a  Roman  army  nnder 
the  preetor  Servius  Sulpicins  Galba.  In  th«  • 
following  year  their  country  was  invaded  ia 
great  force,  and  the  people  in  alarm  submitted 
to  Galba,  who  by  the  ofTer  of  land  indoeed 
many  of  them  to  migrate  with  their  familiei 
into  the  level  country.  Having  assembled 
these  in  8  large  bodies  under  pretence  of  as- 
signing them  their  allotments,  he  caused  then 
to  be  indiscriminately  slaughtered  by  his  troope. 
Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Yiriatliat, 
who  had  been  a  leader  of  his  people  in  their 
raids,  and  whose  personal  character  is  very  fa- 
vorably drawn  by  Dion  Cassius.  The  Luats- 
nians  who  had  remained  at  home  unanimondf 
rose  against  the  Romans,  and,  at  first  avoiding 
battle  in  the  plains,  carried  on  a  vigorous  gae- 
rilla  conflict  m  their  mountains.  In  147,  when 
a  considerable  body  of  them,  after  ravaging 
Turdetania,  were  shut  up  and  besieged  in  t 
fortress  by  the  proprsstor  Vetilius,  and  about 
to  capitulate  on  the  strength  of  new  promitea, 
Yiriathns  remonstrated,  reminding  them  of  the 
treachery  of  Galba,  was  chosen  their  genenl, 
skilfully  extricated  them,  and,  drawing  Vetilini 
into  an  ambuscade,  slew  him  and  nearly  half 
his  army  of  10,000  men.  In  the  3  following 
years  he  ravaged  the  Roman  territories,  and 
successively  defeated  the  praetors  Cains  Plan- 
tins  and  Claudius  Unimanus,  and  the  legate  of 
the  consul  Q.  Fabins  ^milianns,  but  in  141  va 
routed  by  the  latter,  and  again  in  143  by  the 
propraetor  Q.  Pompeius,  whom  however  he 
shortly  afterwai-d  signally  vanquished.  Ia  lH 
the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Servilianus  gained  great 
advantages  over  him,  and  took  many  of  his 
cities,  but  was  finally  surrounded  in  a  moun- 
tain pass  and  captured  with  his  entire  aim; 
by  Viriatlius.  The  latter  treated  the  Bomam 
leniently,  and  released  them  unharmed  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  Lusitanians 
were  guaranteed  tlie  peaceable  possesaon  of 
their  own  country  and  were  recognized  as 
allies  of  Rome.    Thia  treaty,  however,  ma 
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Itroken  ihe  next  year,  with  the  conniTanoe  of 
the  Roman  senate,  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilias 
Ospio,  who  invaded  Lnsitania,  and  bribed  8 
enroys  of  Yiriathns,  sent  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  to  mnrder  him.  The  Lusitanians,  under 
a  new  leader,  were  finally  subjugated  to  the 
Roman  rule  before  the  close  of  the  same  year. 

VISOAOHA.    See  Chinchilla. 

VISOONTI  (Lat.  viee-eomite»,  viscounts),  the 
name  of  a  Lombard  family  which  ruled  for 
Mveral  generations  in  Milan.  The  first  one  of 
whom  any  thing  definite  is  known  was  a  cer- 
tain Eriprando,  who  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  the  Milanese  and  the 
emperor  Conrad  II.  in  1037.  His  descendants 
began  to  occupy  a  conspicnona  place  among  the 
fmlal  nobility  of  those  times,  and  held  estate's 
of  considerable  size  on  the  lake  of  Como  and 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  greatness  of  the 
house  was  due,  however,  to  Ottone,  who  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1262  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  bat  was  unable  to  gain  possession 
of  bb  see  until  1277,  as  the  popular  favor  was 
accorded  to  the  family  of  Delia  Torre,  with 
whom  the  Visconti  carried  on  a  long  and  bitter 
war,  ending  Id  the  destruction  of  the  former. 
In  1803  the  Torriani  reentered  the  city,  at 
which  time  Matteo,  nephew  of  the  archbishop 
Ottone,  exercised  the  temporal  power.  In 
1812  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  of  the  house  of 
Lozemburg  marched  into  Italy,  when  the  Tor- 
riani were  again  expelled  from  Milan,  and  Mat- 
teo resumed  his  sovereignty,  being  appointed 
bnperial  vicar.  He  afterward  extended  his 
aatbority  over  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  other 
tovns.  Later  in  life  he  was  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Pope  John  XXII.  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Robert,  king 
of  Xaples,  as  imperial  vicar  of  Lombardy,  to 
which  office  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
pontiff.  The  papal  inquisitors  met  at  Valen- 
u  in  1332,  and  on  26  distinct  charges  con- 
demned him  as  a  heretic,  degraded  him  from 
all  honors  and  offices,  stigmatized  him  as  per- 
petually infamous,  declared  his  property  con- 
flscated,  and  excluded  his  children  and  grand- 
children from  all  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
Three  months  after  this  Matteo  died,  leaving 
the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Galeazzo,  who,  aided 
by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  maintained 
a  war  with  the  pope,  which  was  finally  success- 
ful ;  but  having  quarrelled  with  the  emperor, 
he  was  confined  8  months  in  the  castle  of  Mon- 
n.  lie  was  fireed  in  1828,  and  died  soon  after 
in  exile.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo 
Visconti,  who  labored  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  subjects,  and  under  bun  Milan  flourished. 
Dying  in  1839,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle 
lAehino,  an  able  but  nnscrupulous  man,  who 
niade  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
Mmbardy  and  Montferrat,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  snc- 
*wded  upon  his  death  in  1349  by  Giovanni 
Viteonti,  who  added  Genoa  to  his  possessions. 


It  was  during  his  reign  that  Petrarch  visited 
Milan.  Giovanni  died  in  1354,  leaving  the 
government  to  his  8  nephews,  Matteo  II.,  Bar- 
nabo,  and  Galeazzo.  The  first  soon  died ;  and 
the  two  remaining  brothers,  though  brave  and 
highly  successful  in  war,  rendered  themselves 
hateful  by  their  cruelty.  Barnabo  carried  on 
a  long  war  against  the  popes,  but  in  1886  was 
taken  prisoner  by  his  nephew  Giam  Galeazzo, 
who  thus  became  lord  of  Milan  and  its  21  de- 
pendencies. Under  him  the  Visconti  family 
reached  its  highest  prosperity  and  glory.  He 
aspired  to  the  rule  of  all  Italy,  and  expelled  the 
Delia  Scalas  from  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  the 
Oarraras  from  Padua.  The  only  cities  that 
opposed  his  process  were  Florence  and  Venice. 
In  1895  he  received  from  the  emperor  Wences- 
las  a  diploma  constituting  him  duke  of  Milan, 
and  by  the  terms  of  it  ceded  to  him  the  towns 
he  had  conquered ;  and  when  Buprecht,  count 
palatine,  the  successor  of  Wenoeslas,  marched, 
mto  Italy  with  the  intention  of  wresting  these 
possessions  A-om  Giam  Galeazzo,  and  restor- 
mg  them  to  the  empire,  the  former  was  forced 
to  retire  across  the  Alps.  ^During  the  siege  of 
Florence,  the  result  of  which  he  only  awaited 
to  declare  himself  king  of  Italy,  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  plague  in  1402.  He  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  the  arts,  and  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  time  were  attracted  to 
his  court.  Among  the  great  architectural  works 
nndertaken  during  his  reign  were  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  and  the  Certosa  and  the  Ticino 
bridge  at  Pavia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
children  were  all  minors.  The  eldest,  Giovan- 
ni Maria,  became  duke,  bat  was  stripped  in 
large  measure  of  the  vast  possessions  of  his 
father;  and  having  by  his  cruelty  and  pusil- 
lanimity made  himself  an  object  of  hatred,  he 
was  assassinated  in  1412.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Filippo  Maria,  whose  reign  of  86 
years  was  one  constant  series  of  wars,  chiefiy 
against  the  Venetians.  In  his  time  the  great 
leaders  of  the  condottieri,  Piocinino,  Car- 
magnola,  and  Francesco  Sforza,  flourished. 
Filippo  died  in  1447  at  Milan,  without  male 
heirs,  and  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  natural  daughter  Bianca,  became  in 
1460  master  of  Milan.  "With  Filippo  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Visconti  passed  away,  after  hav- 
ing ruled  for  many  years  over  the  greatest 
Italian  principalities  of  the  middle  ages.  Col- 
lateral branches  still  exist  in  Lombardy ;  but 
the  Visconti  of  Rome  have  another  origin. 

VISOONTI.  I.  Ennio  Qdibiko,  an  Italian 
archaeologist,  born  in  Rome,  Nov.  1, 1751,  died 
Feb.  7, 1818.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman  fam- 
ily of  the  Visconti,  and  was  the  son  of  Giam- 
battista  Antonio  Visconti,  who  was  prefect  of 
antiquities  at  Rome  under  Clement  XIII.,  Clem- 
ent XIV.,  and  Pius  VI.  He  was  instructed  by 
his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  14  translated 
the  "Hecnba"  of  Euripides  into  Latin  verse; 
the  version  was  printed  in  1766.  He  studied 
law,  received  his  degree  in  1771,  and  was  made 
a  obamberlain  of  the  papal  household  and  an 
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under  librarian  of  the  Vatican ;  bat  as  he  waa 

nnwilling  to  become  a  priest,  he  was  removed 
from  his  position.  He  assisted  his  father  in 
editing  the  first  volume  of  the  Jfuteo  Pio-  Cle- 
mentino  (Kome,  1782),  and  edited  the  second 
Tolame  alone  after  liis  father's  death.  He  waa 
now  made  conservator  of  the  Capitoline  muse- 
nm,  and  enperintended  the  remaining  6  volumes 
of  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  collection,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  in  1807.  This  work 
made  him  famons  thronghont  Europe.  In  the 
mean  time  ho  published  on  the  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Bcipios  a  disaertation  entitled  Jfonu- 
menti  degli  Setpioni;  in  1798  a  dissertation  en- 
titled Monumenti  seritti  del  rniueo  del  tignor 
Tomnuuo  Jenkins;  and  numerous  other  trea- 
tises on  ancient  monuments  discovered  in  va- 
rious places.  When  the  French  entered  Rome 
in  1798,  Visconti,  who  had  favored  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  subsequently  one 
of  the  6  consuls  under  the  republican  constito- 
tion.  la  1799,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Neapol- 
itan army,  he  removed  to  France,  where  he  was 
appointed  overseer  bf  the  collections  of  the 
Louvre  and  professor  of  archeeology.  He  was 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  depart- 
ment of  antiques  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre, 
and  made  out  a  catalogue,  the  last  edition  of 
which  under  his  care  appeared  in  1817,  entitled 
Deteription  det  antiqtieB  du  mtuie  royal.  This 
was  followed  by  his  great  work,  for  which 
Napoleon  furnished  the  suggestion  and  the 
means,  the  leonoaraphU  Oree^  (8  vols,  folio, 
1808),  and  the  leoMgrofhU  Jtomaine  (4  vols., 
1818-'24),  consisting  of  authentic  portraits  of 
distingnisiied  Gredcs  and  Romans.  In  1817  he 
went  to  England  to  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  and  on  his  return  to  France  pub- 
lished his  Mimoire  *ur  Us  owrrages  de  sculpture 
du  Parthenon,  &c.  (Paris,  1818).  During  all  this 
time  he  wrote  innumerable  treatises  upon  par- 
ticular ol^'ects  of  ancient  art.  Labns  began  in 
1818  at  lulan  an  edition  of  his  complete  works ; 
but  it  was  never  finished.  II.  Filippo  AnRSLio, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Rome  in  1831. 
In  1792  he  succeeded  his  father  as  superinten- 
dent of  antiquities;  and  from  1809  to  1814,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  French  occupied  Rome,  he 
was  president  of  the  commission  of  antiquities 
and  nne  arts,  and  was  also  one  of  the  deputies 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  churches 
of  the  city.  In  1816  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  commission  of  the  fine  arts,  and  edited  the 
Museo  CAiaramonfi,  a  continuation  of  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
treatises  on  the  works  of  ancient  art  found 
in  the  Roman  territory.  HI.  Lome  Joa.ohim 
TvLLius,  a  French  architect,  son  of  Ennio 
Qnunno,  bom  in  Rome,  Feb.  11,  1791,  died 
Dec.  1, 1863.  When  8  years  old  he  went  with 
his  father  to  Paris,  was  placed  under  the  in- 
stmction  of  the  architects  Percicr  and  Fontaine, 
and  at  the  nge  of  17  entered  the  school  of  fine 
arts.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  construction  of  the  wine  market,  and  in 


1836  architect  of  the  royal  library,  for  whidi 
he  designed  29  plans  for  the  purpose  of  nuk- 
ing it  of  a  character  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  its  contents,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish 
what  he  wished.  He  adorned  Paris  with  some 
of  its  finest  fountains,  designed  the  monnmentt 
of  several  of  the  marshals,  and  furnished  the 
plan  of  the  mausoleum  in  the  Invalidee  in  vhich 
the  remiuns  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  were 
placed.  Louis  Napoleon  confided  to  him  the 
work  of  completing  the  Louvre  and  the  Taile- 
ries.  The  task  was  begun  in  July,  1852,  and 
completed  after  his  death  by  Lefuel. 

VlSOOUNT  (Lat.  viee-eomes),  a  dignity  in 
the  British  peerage,  which  ranks  next  below 
that  of  earl.  The  application  of  the  title  as  t 
dignity  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VL, 
though  as  a  title  of  ofiSce  it  is  much  older.  An- 
cienUy  a  vice-eomet  was  the  deputy  of  a  eoont 
or  earl,  under  whom  he  performed  duties  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  sherifEl 

VISHNU.    See  Bbahila,  vol.  iii.  p.  620. 

VISIGOTHS.    See  Goths. 

VISION  (Lat.  visio,  from  video,  to  see),  i 
term  employed  to  denote,  in  difierent  rda- 
tions,  the  power,  the  act  or  process,  or  the  ob- 
ject of  sight  The  behavior  of  rays  of  light  re- 
flected, or  transmitted  through  various  media, 
among  which  are  the  lens  and  humors  of  tlie 
eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  images  come  to 
be  formed  at  the  retina,  are  considered  mider 
Oftios.  For  the  parte  of  the  eye,  the  action 
of  the  humors  and  iris,  and  the  adjustment  to 
distance  by  which  near  or  distant  objects  ore 
seen  distinctly,  see  Ete. — The  mere  action  of 
rays  of  light  upon  that  expansion  of  serrooi 
matter  constituting  the  retma,  is  not  suffident 
to  secure  the  actual  perception  of  the  objects 
they  proceed  from.  Of  the  other  conditions 
necessary,  it  is,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  in 
indispensable  one  that  the  divergent  pencils  of 
rays  emanating  from  as  many  points  of  the  ob- 
ject as  can  be  seen  at  the  same  instant,  shsll 
be  brought  each  to  its  proper  focus  at  or  within 
the  retina.  But  a  small  portion,  however,  of 
a  surface  in  any  considerable  degree  extended 
is  seen  at  any  instant.  As  the  eye  plays  over 
such  surface,  successive  groups  of  pencils  have 
their  foci  thus  formed ;  and  the  image,  which 
is  a  real  one,  is  thus,  in  space  and  tune  com- 
bined, a  perfect  but  extremely  diminished 
counterpart  of  the  object  observed.  The  al- 
most inappreciable  color  of  a  layer  of  nenrons 
matter  so  thin  as  the  retina,  exerts  no  sensible 
influence  in  checking  the  entrance  of  the  rsjs; 
so  that  the  common  impression,  that  the  retina 
is  a  screen  receiving  the  image  on  its  sui&oe, 
is  incorrect ;  the  image  is  reuly  formed  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  transparent  retina  itself. 
Hence  it  has  three  dimensions,  like  the  bodisa 
or  field  of  view,  it  represents,  though  its  depth 
is  very  slight ;  and  it  is  possible  that  its  place 
in  reference  to  depth  within  the  membrane  cu 
vary  within  certain  minute  limits,  still  allowing 
of  true  vision.  But  if  the  object  be  so  near  the 
eye,  say  within  8  or  at  least  about  7  inches,  that 
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the  oonTergent  power  of  the  lens  fails  to  bring 
th«  pencils  of  light  to  foci,  or  owing  to  flatness 
of  the  eye  the  same  resnlt  occars,  or  if  the  pen- 
cils from  very  distant  objects  or  in  eyes  too 
fowerfallj  convergent  are  focalized  and  again 
ipread  before  reaching  the  retina,  no  distinct 
perception  takes  place,  bat  only  a  sense  of  light 
or  brightness  in  greater  or  less  degree.    The 
least  distance  to  which  objects  can  ordinarily 
be  distinctly  seen,  is  termed  the  limit  of  dis- 
tinct vision ;  it  is  for  different  eyes  between  6 
and  12  inches.    At  each  distance,  and  still 
more  at  those  more  remote,  the  several  pencils 
admitted  by  the  small  opening  of  the  pupil, 
aboat  1^  of  on  inch  in  diameter  for  an  object  at 
6  inches,  nay  be  regarded  as  consisting  each 
of  nearly  parallel  rays.    For  an  object  at  10 
inches,  the  angnlar  divergence  of  each  pencil 
ia  little  over  half  a  degree ;  and  generally,  it 
may  be  stated  that  distinct  vision  is  due  to 
bodies  of  rays  very  slightly  divergent  or  sensi- 
bly parallel.     Hence,  the  object  brought  mach 
nearer  the  eye  is  still  distinctly  visible  through 
•  pin  hole,  the  edges  of  which  cat  off  the  too 
divergent  rays ;  or  through  a  lens  snfSciently 
convex  to  complement,  in  converging  the  pen- 
dls^  the  effect  of  the  eye.    Thus,  for  distinct 
vision,  the  image  must  be  in  the  retina,  and 
distinctly  formed  there.    Again,  since  there  are 
degrees  of  faint  illumination  not  allowing  of 
tight,  it  most  be  sufficiently  bright  or  intense. 
Thos,  in  cases  of  cataract  or  opacities  of  the  or- 
gan, distinct  vision  gradually  becomes  impossi- 
ble, except  by  the  stronger  degrees  of  bright- 
seas  of  tlie  objects.    Many  stars  are  wholly  un- 
perceived  until  the  light  emitted  by  each  of 
them  has  be«n  collected  and  concentrated  from 
over  a  larger  space  than  that  afforded  by  the 
papil,  as  by  use  of  a  large  convex  lens.    Bat 
excessive  brilliancy  dazzles  the  eye,  the  impres- 
•ioa  not  resulting  in  perception  of  the  object, 
bat  often  fai  pain,  or  in  positive  and  lasting  in- 
jnry  to  the  etructure  and  sensibility  of  the  ret- 
ma.    The  inosge  must  have  a  sensible  magni- 
tode.    When  a  single  shoot  of  young  corn  at  a 
distance  is  qnite  invisible,  the  several  shoots  of 
like  rize  in  a  hill,  impressing  a  larger  space  on 
the  retina,  may  oome  clearly  into  view ;  but 
the  rows  are,  on  the  same  principle,  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  than  the  single  hill  could  be.    Ehr- 
enbei^  finds  that  the  smallest  square  magni- 
tude visible  near  at  hand  to  the  naked  eye, 
white  on  a  black  ground,  or  the  reverse,  is  about 
tijof  an  inch.    With  effort,  a  less  spot  may  be 
seen;  and  if^  like  gold  leaf,  the  particle  reflects 
light  powerfully,  it  may  be  seen  down  to  a  fine- 
iwas  of  Tf^x  of  an  inch.    On  the  principle  of 
extension  already  referred  to,  lines  of  mnoh 
greater  fineness  are  visible — ^if  opaque,  and 
viewed  toward  the  light,  down  to  the  ^^  of  on 
ineh  diameter,  or  about  half  the  thickness  of  the 
nikworm's  fibre.    The  ma^itude  and  extreme 
limit  of  distance  of  visibility  of  an  object  vary 
abo  with  its  brightness,  and  hence  with  its  color. 
A  white  object  in  snnlight  is  seen  at  a  distance 
of  17,360  times  its  diameter ;  in  the  same  light, 
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a  red  object  of  like  rize  only  about  one  half  as 
far ;  a  blue  object,  at  somewhat  less  distanoe 
than  a  red  one.  But  all  small  or  distant  ob- 
jects become  more  readily  visible  when  the 
background  or  surrounding  objects  present  to 
it  the  strongest  contrast — black  to  white,  green 
to  red,  &e.  It  should  be  added  that  certain 
physiologists  consider  vision  as  taking  place 
only  by  agency  of  rays,  luminons  or  heating, 
thrown  back  into  the  retina  from  the  choroid 
coat  behind  it,  maintaining  that  on  the  latter 
the  light  must  first  impinge ;  and  various  spec- 
nlations  have  been  entertained  in  respect  to  the 
part  played  in  vision  by  the  calorific  and  the 
actinic  rays,  none  of  which  however  seem  yet 
to  have  led  to  positive  and  trustworthy  resnlts. 
Though  the  hnman  eye  is  capable  of  seeing  ob- 
jects both  at  great  and  at  small  distances,  yet 
most  persons,  wishing  minutely  to  examine  an 
object,  place  it  at  about  8  to  10  inches  before 
the  eyes.  But  one  whose  eyes  from  any  cause, 
as  flatness  of  the  cornea,  lack  convergent 
power,  must  remove  the  object  further  away  to 
obtain  distinct  vision,  and  snch  a  one,  seeing  re- 
mote objects  most  clearly,  is  said  to  be  long- 
sighted ;  this  condition  is  presbyopia,  and  u 
remedied  by  use  of  convex  eye  glasses.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  is  too  convex,  or 
from  any  cause  too  rapid  convergence  takes 
place,  the  object  must  be  brought  close  to  the 
eye,  so  as  to  carry  its  image  back  to  the  retina, 
and  one  thus  affected  is  said  to  be  near-sighted ; 
this  condition  is  myopia,  and  is  remedied  by 
concave  eye  glasses.  As  a  rule,  myopia  appears 
if  at  all  in  early  life,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
presbyopia  with  advancing  age.  It  is  a  vain- 
able  rule,  in  the  selection  of  spectacles  to  rem- 
edy either  of  these  difficulties,  not  to  over-com- 
pensate the  deficiency  of  the  visual  organs,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  In  the  former  case,  we 
favor  and  hurry  on,  in  the  latter  we  retard,  the 
unfavorable  change  in  the  organs.  It  is  related 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  he  preserved  the 
proper  focalizing  power  and  ordinary  use  of  his 
eyes  to  old  age,  escaping  the  need  of  glasses; 
and  that  he  credited  this  result  to  a  habit  of 
frequently  pressing  the  eyeballs  gently  but 
firmly  from  the  outer  angles  forward,  by  ass 
of  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  one  hand. — 
Like  any  other  lens,  the  crystalline  has  its 
optio  centre;  this  coincides  nearly  with  its  cen- 
tre of  form.  The  direction  of  every  ray  pass- 
ing through  this  is  nearly  the  some  after  as  be- 
fore transmission.  CSonsequently,  every  such 
ray  is  an  axis  (and  a  secondary  one,  save  in  case 
of  the  single  ray  that  lies  in  the  principal  axis 
of  the  eye  itself)  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  some 

goint  of  the  object.  The  pencil  of  rays  coming 
'om  the  point  directly  before  the  eye,  has  its 
axis  corresponding  with  the  principal  or  "  op- 
tio axis"  of  the  eye,  passing  through  very  nearly 
the  centres  of  the  pupil  and  lens,  and  meeting 
the  retina  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
surface,  at  the  middle  point  of  the  small  circa- 
lar  area  that  is  the  seat  of  most  distinct  vision. 
It  has  been  much  insisted  on,  as  thi  law  of  vis- 
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nal  direction,  that  we  see  every  visible  object  or 
point  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
the  axis  or  middle  ray  of  its  pencil  meets  the 
retina;  i.  «.,  perpendicularly  always  to  the 
point  of  the  retina  affected.  The  supposition 
18  as  if  the  mind  traced  back  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  each  focalized  pencil  (its  true  direction), 
and  inferred  the  presence  of  the  object  some- 
where in  that  line  prolonged.  A  more  tenable 
supposition  is,  that  having  once  learned  by  aid 
of  touch  and  through  repeated  experience 
where  the  object  or  point  is  to  which  the  eye 
is  strictly  directed,  namely,  in  a  line  exactly  in 
front  of  or  perpendicular  to  the  middle  retinal 
point  then  afiected,  we  come  to  know  auto- 
matically in  all  cases  what  object  is  in  this 
line ;  and  since,  without  the  eye,  we  also  per- 
ceive more  or  less  distinctly  at  the  same  time 
many  other  objects  or  points,  we  judge  of  the 
relative  places  of  these  also  by  experience  of 
their  positions  (relatively  to  the  optic  axis)  on 
the  retina,  combined  with  our  experience  in  like 
oases,  through  touch  and  movement,  of  their 

Sositions  relatively  to  each  other  in  the  visual 
eld.  For  example,  objects  to  the  right  of 
08  and  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  eye  form 
their  image  in  the  eye  to  the  left  of  that  axis ; 
but  experience  shows  the  infant  that  to  find 
those  objects  it  must  move  its  hand  or  body  to 
the  right ;  and  it  readily  comes  to  regard  an 
object  which  it  can  only  see  directly  in  front 
by  turning  the  eye  to  the  right,  as  being  really 
in  that  direction.  So  objects  above  the  place 
of  the  optic  axis  form  their  image  below  it  on 
the  retina;  but  experience  finds  these  objects 
only  above ;  and  the  turning  of  the  ejip  upwa^ 
to  see  them  directly  thus  becomes  the  sign  of 
their  true  position.  According  to  this  view, 
the  mind  takes  no  cognizance  of  directions  of 
rays  coming  to  the  retma ;  but  rather,  it  sees 
the  whole  field  before  it  always  as  one  large 
and  greatly  diversified  expanse  or  object ;  and 
it  judges  of  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  this 
by  the  relations  experience  has  shown  them 
to  bear  to  the  axis  of  vision.  And  since  the 
several  secondary  axes  of  tho  pencils  of  light 
must  cross  each  other,  and  the  image  be  in- 
verted upon  the  retina,  both  in  respect  to  up 
and  down,  and  to  right  and  left,  the  conclu- 
sions above  reached  readily  explain  to  us  why 
the  objects  or  field  thus  impressing  the  retina 
in  pontions  doubly  inverted,  still  always  and 
intuitively  reveal  to  as  the  true  or  actual  posi- 
tions of  the  objects  as  they  exist  without.  Ex- 
perience forbids  ns  to  see  objects  inverted,  be- 
cause it  has  made  their  inverted  images  the 
signs  of  their  erect  and  true  positions.  The 
reason  why,  with  two  eyes,  we  see  objects 
■ingle,  is  founded  on  similar  principles.  The 
small  object  or  point  at  any  instant  most  clearly 
seen,  is  that  in  the  axis  of  each  eye.  Each  eye 
is  directed  to  one  point,  each  sees  a  thing  in 
one  place ;  and  if,  uke  those  of  some  insects, 
human  eyes  were  multiple,  say  100  retinas  re- 
ceiving the  image  at  once,  they  should  still  ^1 
report  bat  one  object,  if  seeing  it  in  directions 


fixing  it  in  one  place.  The  parts  or  objeeb 
lying  somewhat  remote  from  the  axis  of  viaon 
at  any  moment,  however  (as  we  may  detenmoe 
by  practice  in  fixing  the  eyes  steadily  on  t 
point,  and  then  attending  to  our  indistinct  vi- 
sion of  objects  in  the  edges  of  the  field),  u« 
not  made  to  coalesce  in  one ;  they  are  ae» 
double.  But  through  experience  and  bsbit 
we  have  learned  to  disregard  these  feebler  and 
discrepant  impressions,  and  to  infer  singleness 
of  all  objects  noticed,  when  their  impressioni 
on  the  two  retinas  correspond  within  certain 
limits.  In  strabismas,  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  images  has  become  total,  and  objects  are 
seen  double ;  or  the  subject  acquires  the  ability 
to  attend  to  the  impressions  of  either  eye  sn- 
gly.  But  though  two  normal  eyes  cannot 
multiply  objects,  they  see  them  with  twice  the 
brightness  afforded  by  the  use  of  one  sione. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  eeat  of 
most  distinct  vision  on  the  retina  is  the  verj 
position  in  which  the  membrane  is  thinnest 
Besides,  this  portion  is  slightly  elevated,  i  mi- 
nute convexity  or  papilla  appearing  upon  the 
generally  concave  retina.  At  the  very  centre 
of  this  is  discovered  a  smtil  spot,  ^j  of  an  inoh 
in  diameter,  so  transparent  as  to  have  been 
named  the/oramen  (hole),  and  around  thb  the 
Umbut  luteut  (yellow  border),  total  diameter 
abont  i  of  an  inch.  Though  if  is  within  thu 
area  that  visual  perception  can  be  most  distinct, 
yet  a  faint  light  affects  the  eye  more  readflj 
when  the  vision  is  slightly  indirect,  shoving 
that  the  portion  near  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  retina  is  the  more  impressible.  A  feeble 
star  or  other  faintly  luininoas  object  is  better 
seen  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  pointnear 
than  when  upon  it,  and  better  still  by  monnf 
the  eyes  about  over  the  space  not  far  from  it 
The  spot  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
eye  is  entirely  destitute  of  sensibility ;  it  is 
hence  known  as  the  punetum  eeeeum.  An  im- 
age falling  on  this  is  invisible;  on  shuttiof 
the  right  eye  and  directing  the  left  abont  16 
to  the  right  of  any  small  object,  this  entiielT 
disappears ;  on  turning  the  eye  still  further,  it 
is  again  seen.  A  period  of  time,  though  vei; 
small,  is  consumed  in  bringing  the  effect  of  anj 
Inminons  impression  upon  the  retina  to  iti 
maximum ;  the  time  may  be  so  brief  that  so 
impression  can  occur,  save  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  electric  spark,  the  light  is  extremely  in- 
tense. A  cannon  ball  changes  its  place  too 
rapidly  to  he  seen,  except  when  going  neariy 
in  the  direction  toward  or  from  the  eye._  On 
the  other  hand,  motions  of  less  than  one  misate 
of  arc  per  second  are  not  appreciable,  m  that 
of  the  hour  hand  of  a  dock,  or  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  apparent  motions  of  the  latter 
become  very  obvious,  however,  when  we  <^ 
serve  tixem  very  near  to  the  edge  of  some  fixM 
opaqne  body,  as  a  building  or  tree.  Bnt  the 
impression,  once  made  within  the  nerve  sab- 
stance,  not  only  spreads  laterally  in  space,  so 
that  bright  and  white  olyects  tend  to  •PP'*' 
broader,  and  dall  or  black  ones  sarronndM  V 
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bright  smaller,  than  they  really  are,  bat  also 
extends  or  endures  in  time  after  the  total  ces- 
ntion  of  action  of  the  light.  The  duration  of 
ordinarily  strong  impressions,  per  $e,  on  the 
retina,  has  been  oalcalated  at  about  }  to  jV  ot 
a  second.  If  within  this  time  an  object  or 
light  is  removed  and  restored,  the  vision  of  it 
oontiniies  uninterrupted.  It  is  in  this  way 
tiiat,  in  winking,  positive  darkness  or  black 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the  light  or  of  the 
view  observed  at  the  time ;  there  is  a  momen- 
tary and  partial  obscuration  which  from  habit 
we  disregard.  So,  a  bright  coal  whirled  in 
a  circle  about  9  times  per  second,  shows  a 
oomplete  circle  of  light;  and  the  apparent 
length  of-the  traces  of  meteors  seen  at  any  mo- 
ment is  in  part  owing  to  this  cause.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  principle  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  many  amusing  toys :  the  thaumatrope, 
in  which  parts  of  a  picture  painted  on  opposite 
rides  of  a  card  are  made  to  the  eye  to  appear 
united  in  one  when  the  card  is  rapidly  turned 
over,  as  by  the  untwisting  of  strings  in  its 
sides ;  the  phantasmascope,  in  which  an  object, 
painted  in  several  attitudes,  near  the  rim  of  a 
drcalar  disk  of  card  paper  turning  as  a  wheel, 
and  &en  viewed  through  a  small  opening 
while  the  disk  rapidly  tnms,  appears  to  go 
throngh  evolutions  corresponding  with  the  va- 
rions  positions ;  and  others.  For  the  changes 
oocnrring  in  the  impression  left  by  intense 

yit  or  colors  on  the  retina,  and  the  subjects 
comidementary  and  subjective  color  gener- 
aDy,  see  Oolob. — The  angle  formed  at  either 
eye  by  the  rays  coming  from  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  the  part  of  an  object  visible  from  one 
place,  is  called  the  visual  angle  for  that  ob- 
ject. It  is  evident  that  a  given  object,  its  dis- 
tance being  doubled,  subtends  at  the  eye  a  vis- 
ual angle  only  half  as  great  as  before,  the  image 
on  the  retina  being  reduced  in  like  ratio ;  and 
like  results  hold  true  generally.  Hence,  the 
apparent  linear  magnitude  of  any  given  object, 
as  determined  by  this  cause  alone,  is  directly 
as  the  visual  angle,  or  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  eyes.  The  apparent  superficial  mag- 
nitnde  is,  therefore,  inversely  as  the  square  of 
this  distance.  As  an  example,  calculations 
have  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth  is  about  400  times  that  of  the  moon, 
bat  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  the  greater  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
ratio;  and  in  mid  heaven  these  two  bodies 
have  apparentiy  nearly  the  same  size.  Again, 
small  objects  viewed  nearer  the  eye  than  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them,  appear  larger 
than  usual.  Kow,  the  light  from  any  point  of 
an  illuminated  surface  decreasing  directiy  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  and  tne  points  of 
the  given  surface  becoming,  as  it  were,  packed 
closer  together  by  its  apparent  diminution  in 
the  same  ratio,  it  follows  that  the  latter  effect 
balances  the  former ;  and  the  apparent  bright- 
ness of  an  object  is  thus  the  same  (save  some 
loss  by  aSr!^  perspective,  or  effect  of  inter- 
posed air)  at  all  distances.    The  visual  angle, 


it  win  be  noted,  is  fbrmed  at  either  eye,  and 
has  its  base,  always  at  the  object,  vertical,  hor- 
izontal, or  oblique.    But  when  the  two  eyes 
are  directed  upon  the  same  visible  point,  or  so 
directed  that  their  axes  must  meet  at  a  point 
at  some  distance  ia  front  of  the  observer,  the 
angle  which  these  form  in  meeting  is  that 
known  as  the  optic  angle,  or  the  binocular 
parallax.    This  angle,  it  must  be  noted,  has  its 
base  at  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  in  length 
invariably  equal,  for  each  person,  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  the  pupils  of  the 
two  eyes  (average,  about  H  inches) ;  and  this 
base  is,  of  course,  usnally  horizontid. — Vision, 
nnder  nearly  or  quite  all  the  conditions  thus 
far  considered,  involves  the  use  of  one  eye 
only,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  monocular; 
but  there, are  certain  perceptions  and  results 
that  are  to  be  secured  only  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  study  of  the 
latter  constitutes  the    important   subject  of 
binocular  vision.    Looking  with  both  eyes  at 
any  small  object  not  too  distant,  say  a  pencil 
held  at  arm's  length,  it  is  seen  in  a  certain 
place;   on  closing  the  right  eye,  the  objeot 
seems  simultaneously  to  have  been  removed 
a  littie  toward  the  same  side ;  while  on  open- 
ing the  right  and  closing  the  left  eye,  it  re- 
moves twice    as    far   toward    the  left    side. 
Thus,   the    perception  of  an  object  by   the 
two  eyes  at  once  ia  one  in  which  the  impres- 
sions upon  the  eyes  are  in  a  manner  made  to 
give  the  same  mental  result  as  if  they  had 
coalesced  into  one  visual  image ;  its  place  al- 
ways, and  its  appearance  usually,  being  differ- 
ent from  those  given  by  either  eye  singly.    It 
has  been  already  shown  that  tms  coalescence 
is  within  certain  limits  only;  that  it  is  not  com- 
plete over  the  whole  possible  field  of  view ; 
and  that  in  our  ordinary,  undisturbed  vision  of 
bodies,  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  result  is 
due  to  a  habit  of  neglecting  what  is  not  essen- 
tial in  the  impressions,  and  something  to  infer- 
ences where  certain  partfi  are  wanting  or  con-- 
tradiotory.    Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  details  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science  "  for  1855-'6, 
and  Nov.  1860,  many  experiments  made  by  him 
in  regard  to  different  aspects  of  this  subject; 
and  from  those  named  under  the  last  date  he 
draws  the  following  conclusions :  1,  the  retinal 
impression  of  an  object  presented  directly  to 
eitner  eye  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  a 
united  visual  act,  and  of  itself  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  particular  eye  impressed;  2,  the 
reference  of  the  impression  to  one  eye  rather 
than  the  other  is  the  result  of  collateral  sug- 
gestion, which  may  either  locate  the  image  in 
the  eye  that  actually  receives  it,  or  may  trans- 
pose it  seemingly  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
particular  conditions'  of  the  observation.    If 
we  hold  in  each  hand  a  pencil,  erect,  before  the 
eyes,  say  at  distances  of  8  and  16  inches,  on 
looking  at  the  nearer  one,  it  is  seen  single,  but 
the  further  one  appears  double,  one  image 
showing  on  each  side  of  the  near  pencil.    Fix- 
ing the  eyes  on  the  fbrther,  the  result  is  nm- 
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Q&T,  save  that  it  is  now  the  further  pencil  that 
is  single,  the  nearer  doable.  The  results  seem 
to  show  that  there  are  points  in  the  two  retinas 
that  may  be  regarded  as,  at  least  under  certain 
conditions,  corresponding  or  identical.  The 
retinal  points  of  tiie  two  eyes  seem  to  be  so 
related,  when  the  eyes  are  converged  to  the 
remoter  object,  that  other  objects  at  the  like 
distance  shall  also  have  their  rays,  to  right  or 
left  of  the  axis  of  each  eye,  falling  on  corre- 
sponding points,  and  hence  be  seen  as  one. 
Bat  at  the  same  time  objects  more  near  or  more 
distant  have  their  rays  falling  on  points  of  the 
two  retinas  that  have  not  become  habitaated 
to  act  in  correspondence,  and  the  effect  is  that 
audi  are  seen  double.  The  diplopia,  or  double 
vision,  of  persons  intoxicated  or  when  about 
falling  asleep,  is  explained  by  the  loss  of  con- 
trol over  the  muscular  movement^  arising  in 
such  cases,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  di- 
rect both  eyes  steadily  upon  the  same  object. 
The  theory  of  corresponding  retinal  points,  ad- 
vocated by  Brewster  and  others,  has  been 
questioned  by  Wheatstone,  who  instances  the 
fact  of  the  impossibility  that  the  same  points 
of  a  moderately  sized  body  at  the  least  distance 
of  distinct  vision  could  impress  throughout 
like  points  on  the  retinas.  BrQcke  appeared  to 
have  solved  this  difSculty  by  bringing  in  the 
hypothesis  that  the  eyes  are  not  at  rest  while 
regarding  any  large  object  or  field,  but  contin- 
ntuly  making  small  movements,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  object  are  successively  caught  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  nervous  ex- 
pansions. To  this  Dove  has  objected  that  we 
gee  relief  in  the  stereoscope  when  the  two  pic- 
tures are  illuminated  only  during  the  moment 
of  an  electric  flash  ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  in 
reply,  that  the  stereoscopic  pictures  are  always 
80  small  as  to  cause  their  images  to  occupy  but 
an  extremely  small  space  on  the  retinas,  and 
the  circumstances  favor  a  play  of  the  visual 
organs  so  rapid  as  to  be  effective  even  daring 
the  brief  period  of  the  illumination,  very  little 
movement  being  required  for  so  small  a  field. 
Thus  far,  the  theory  of  corresponding  points 
Boems  to  be  well  sustained ;  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  Rogers  and  oUiers,  and  more  re- 
cently of  M.  F.  August  ("Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," Nov.  1860),  show  that  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute identity  of  points  must  give  way  to  that 
of  correspondence  of  place  only  within  certain 
near  limits.  Thus,  August  found  that  two 
shining  points  turning  rapidly  in  plane  circles, 
and  viewed  obliquely,  so  that  the  rays  from 
them  must  intersect  along  the  conical  surfaces 
described  by  the  two  rays  daring  rotation,  gave 
often,  as  their  binocular  or  resulting  image,  the 
appearance  of  a  single  curve  of  double  curva- 
tare ;  and  he  demonstrates  tCat  two  points  of  the 
separate  curves  which  unite  to  form  one  point 
of  the  image  cannot  always  be  seen  by  the  two 
eyes  even  at  the  same  moment,  nor  upon  points 
absolutely  corresponding.  "When  the  curves 
are  too  dissimilar,  however,  they  no  longer 
blend.    He  concludes  that  the  significance  of 


the  corresponding  points  is  rather  negstiv* 
than  positive ;  that  the  two  images  can  only 
be  united  when  the  points  affected  in  one 
eye  are  not  too  far  removed  from  correspon- 
dence with  those  acted  on  in  the  other.  The 
limits  of  this  variation  seem  to  depend  on  the 
will  and  on  habit,  so  as  to  be  extended  or  re- 
duced by  practice.  Thus,  one  used  to  steady 
observation  of  minute  objects,  more  readily 
perceives  surrounding  objects  as  double;  and 
those  used  to  stereoscopic  vision  gradually  im- 
prove their  power  to  unite  remote  or  dissimilar 
views  in  one.  All  these  results  distinctly  show 
the  tendency  of  modem  science  to  'find  how, 
mord  and  more  completely  than  had  been  anp- 
posed,  the  actual  impressions  on  our  senses  are 
mterpreted  with  a  certain  latitude  by  Uie  mind, 
so  that  what  seems  often  to  be  simply  and 
unmistakably  in  oar  sensations  is  really  the 
product  of  educated  mental  inference.  Kak 
only  is. it  true  that  the  very  near  objects  in  the 
field  of  view  apparently  shift  their  places  when 
seen  by  the  eyes  separately,  and  all  objects 
within  some  250  or  300  feet  actuaUy  so,  by  an 
appreciable  (though  not  visible)  dionge,  but 
beside,  if  with  a  binocular  camera,  its  lenses  S} 
inches  apart,  two  views  of  such  field  of  objeeta 
be  taken,  and  these  placed  in  the  stereoscope 
and  observed  by  the  eyes  singly,  the  near  and 
remote  objects  are  fonnd  to  appear  to  shift 
more  or  less,  as  in  the  natural  view.  It  isthni 
to  coincidence  or  combination  of  two  dissimilar 
perspectives,  effected  during  the  play  and  by 
aid  of  different  convergences  of  the  optic  aiea, 
that  the  stereoscopic  illusion  of  solidity  and  of 
relief  is  obtained.  (See  Sterkoscope.)  'Within 
about  800  feet,  therefore,  our  perception  of 
distance  from  the  eye — i.  «.,  oi  depth  on  the 
field  viewed,  or  of  the  third  dimension  in  space 
— depends  on  the  cause  now  considered.  The 
muscular  sensation  consequent  on  etron^y 
converging  the  optic  axis,  indicates  a  corre- 
spondingly near  object.  The  gradually  lessen- 
ing intensity  of  the  sensation,  as  the  eyes  meet 
on  points  further  away,  indicates  increasing 
distance.  Beyond  about  300  feet,  further  relax- 
ation of  muscular  tension  becomes  quite  inap- 
preciable ;  and  hence,  beyond  such  distance  we 
never  directly  perceive  depth,  and  our  jait- 
ment  of  comparative  disttmces  then  proceed! 
upon  other  principles.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant are :  1,  oar  known  or  supposed  famil- 
iarity with  the  actual  size  of  objects,  and  com- 
parison of  this  with  the  visual  angle  they  anb- 
tend — deceptions  in  this  case  being  that  a  large 
object  far  off  upon  a  level  may  be  taken  to  be 
a  smaller  one  of  like  kind  much  nearer  at  hand 
than  it  is,  and  the  reverse ;  2,  the  presence  of 
near  or  intervening  objects  of  known  me,  af- 
fording the  means  of  comparison  (as  engravers 
introduce  a  man  or  some  familiar  quadruped 
alongside  of  vast  edifices,  trees,  &o.,  to  afford  t 
standard  of  magnitude)— deceptions  in  tiiis  case 
being  duo  to  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  a^acent  objects,  a  boy  and  a  small  sym- 
metrical tree  together,  over  a  plain,  being  taien 
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for  A  man  and  larger  tree  at  a  greater  distance ; 
while  examples  are  seen  in  tiie  fact  that  we 
nsoally  underrate  the  distance  of  hills  or  other 
prominent  objects  seen  over  an  extent  of  level 
land ;  and  3,  aSrial  perspective,  by  which  the 
thin,  hazed,  or  blaish  appearance  of  distant 
mountains  suggests  a  long  stretch  of  intervening 
atmosphere,  and  to  some  extent  restores  in  oar 
conceptions  their  true  magnitude  and  remote- 
ness.    Of  course,  since  apparent  size  and  dis- 
tance are  so  intimately  connected,  one  varying 
inversely  as  the  other,  our  judgment  of  actuu 
rizes  of  distant  objects  proceeds  upon  principles 
readily  deduced  from  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  that  of  their  distances.    Illastrations 
are,  that  the  disks  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when 
much  above  the  horizon,  appear  diminished  for 
want  of  intervening  objects  of  comparison; 
while,  seen  beside  trees,  &c,,  near  the  horizon, 
they  appear  larger,  and  again,  therefore,  nearer. 
— ^Xhere  are  many  peculiar  phenomena  con- 
nected with  vision,  some  of  which  must  be 
considered  as  defects,  and  which  necessarily 
attend  on  peculiarities  in  the  anatomical  struc- 
tare  Or  the  functional  employment  of  the  eye. 
Other  singular  visual  api^earances  result  from 
disease ;  such  are  the  flashes  of  light,  appear- 
'ance  of  bright  moving  objects,  of  small,  fixed, 
bright,  or  pearly  circles,  one  or  more,  of  mov- 
ing black  specks  (miuca  volitantet),  &o.,  at- 
tending on  congestions  or  inflammation,  acute 
or  chronic,  of  tiie  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  or 
the  brain.     To  the  larger  number  of  these 
phenomena,  whether  from  natural  peculiari- 
ties of  the  eye,  or  from  disease,  the  names 
spectral  illusions,   ocular   spectra.   Sec.,   have 
been  somewhat  loosely  applied.    One  of  the 
most  commonly  noticed  of  these  spectra,  and 
which   should  be  referred  to  here,  becanse, 
while  its  f^pearance  often  excites  alarm,  it  is 
nsoally  the  most  harmless  of  them  all,  is  the 
seeing  as  it  were  of  several  fine  "  linked  rings," 
or  small  circles  united  as  by  a  narrow  ribbon 
twisted,  no  part  of  it  being  colored,  that  is  often 
observed  upon  suddenly  raising  or  fixing  the 
eye,  say  on  tlie  sky,  and  then  usually  sinks 
down  whether  the  eye  follows  it  or  not,  and 
disappears  below.    This  may  be  seen  by  the 
jonng  and  healthy,  as  well  as  by  adolts ;  it  is 
doubUess  the  impression  on  the  retina  of  a  few 
oells  united  into  or  by  a  filament  and  floating 
independently  in  some  humor  of  the  eye.    For 
the  consideration  of  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration  in  the  organ,  see  £tb.    (See  also 
GoLOB-BLraDNBSs.)    Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  ("  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  Dec.  1860)  conclades  that 
the  eyes  of  very  few  persons  collect  accurately 
to  foci  all  the  pencils  of  light  entering  them 
nnder  the  most  favorable  circumstances;  usual- 
ly more  perfectly  at  certain  distances,  and  those 
taken  in  certain  directions,  but  not  in  others, 
at  the  same  time.    Having  on  a  white  card  a 
short,  distinct  black  line  horizontal,  met  by  a 
like  vertical  line  at  one  end,  he  finds  that  at  8^ 
inches  distance  he  perceives  (negatively)  the 
vertical  line  sharp  and  distinct,  bat  the  hori- 


zontal not  distinct.    At  12  inches  the  result  is 
reversed ;  at  about  10  inches  there  is  indistinct 
vision  of  both  lines.    Hence  he  concludes  that 
the  focalizing  effect  of  his  eye  is,  for  horizon- 
tally diverging  pencils,  best  at  8^  inches ;  for 
those  diverging  vertically,  at  12  inches.    The 
condition,  inability  of  the  eye  to  collect  equally 
well  all  pencils  of  light  entering  it  from  objects 
even  at  a  given  distance,  he  terms  "  astigma- 
tism" (Gr.  a,  without,  and  oriyjui,  point).    He 
finds  that  he  oannot,  by  any  adjustment  of  the 
eye,  or  eflbrt,  change  these  results,  and  is  led 
to  think  that  our  actual  visual  impressions  are, 
at  most  distances,  more  indistinct  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose  them.  In  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  May,  1881,  Dr.  Levi  Reu- 
ben called  attention  to  the  facts,  among  others, 
that,  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  transparency 
of  the  retina,  and  its  penetrability  for  rays  of 
all  colors,  to  the  unequal  refrangibilities  of  the 
different  elements  in  white  or  ordinary  colored 
light,  and  to  the  want  of  perfect  achromatism 
in  the  eye,  the  actual  image  of  any  object  in 
the  retina  really  consists  of  as  many  images  as 
there  are  elementaiT  colors  in  the  entering 
light,  and  superposed,  or  rather  partially  coa- 
lescing, from  before  backward,  the  colors  to- 
ward red  being  deepest  and  those  toward  violet 
in  front ;  that  hence,  the  anterior  and  the  deeper 
surfaces  of  all  retinal  images,  as  truly  as  their 
lateral  borders,  are  colored,  even  if  formed  by 
white  light ;  and  he  concludes  that,  though  in 
ordinary  vision  these  colored  surfaces  are  inap- 
preciable or  disregarded,  yet  by  tlie  light  of  a 
dichromatic  medium  like  cobalt  glass,  which 
cuts  out  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  and  trans- 
mits its  red  and  blue  extremities,  such  a  chasm 
may  occur  between  the  two  supei-posed  bodies 
of  colors,  the  more  refrangible  group  in  front 
and  the  less  refrangible  deeper,  that  peculiar 
results  in  vision  should  occur,  and  probably  a 
perception  rather  of  lustre  than  of  ordinary 
colors.    Thus,  M.  Dove  many  years  since  show- 
ed that  the  ai^ustment  of  the  eye  to  distance 
varies  slightly  for  red  and  for  blue  or  violet 
rays  coming  from  an  object  at  the  same  actual 
distance;  and  he  finds  that  the  simultaneous 
perception  of  an  object  under  light  of  the  two 
kinds  received  by  the  eyes  separately,  is  attend- 
ed with  perception  of  lustre,  often  of  highly 
metallic  and  perfect  character.    In  the  seeing 
of  bodies  made  of  fine  lamincD,  transparent  and 
slightly  separated,  as  in  case  of  mica,  lustre  re- 
sults in  like  manner,  though  the  vision  be  con- 
fined to  one  eye ;  and  it  seems  here  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  focalizing  of  the  light  from 
different  lamina)  at  different  depths  in  the  re- 
tina; being  thus,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  a  con- 
fusion of  vision,  or  a  peculiar  sort  of  dazzling. 
The  latest  experiment  of  M.  Dove  is  that  of 
viewing  a  pattern  in  green  lines  on  red  paper, 
by  looking  through  a  red  glass  with  one  eye 
and  a  green  with  Qie  other ;  a  perfect  lustre  or 
"  glance"  is  thus  obtained  without  stereoscopic 
combination.   A  like  result  follows  with  a  blue 
pattern  on  red,  blue  and  red  glasses  being  used. 
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Sir  D.  Brewster  ("Philosophical  ICagazine," 
Jan.  1861)  enumerates  several  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  the  peculiar  affections  of  the  retina, 
some  of  which  he  had  described  as  earlj  as 
1884;  others  being  due  to  other  discoverers. 
He  names,  beside  the  appearance  of  colors 
which  arises  upon  agitating  or  alternating  a 
white  with  a  hlAck  surface  at  certain  definite 
rates  before  the  eye,  the  following :  1,  the  po- 
larizing effect  of  parts  of  the  structure  of  the 
eye,  giving  rise  to  Haidinger's  houppa,  or  mi- 
nute bmuies  of  yellow  crossed  with  a  middle 
band  of  violet  light ;  2,  the  insensibility  of  the 
retina  at  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  8,  tlie  exhibition  of  tha  foramen  eentraU 
in  certain  cases  by  means  of  its  inferior  sensi- 
bility to  a  feeble  liglit ;  4,  the  difference  of  sen- 
sibility to  light  of  different  parts  of  the  retina; 
6,  the  inability  of  the  retina,  beyond  the  fora- 
men [rather,  beyond  the  yellow  spot  which 
surrounds  the  foramen],  to  maintain  sustained 
vision  of  objects;  6,  the  increased  luminosity 
of  objects  seen  somewhat  indirectly ;  7,  certain 
appearances  of  a  central  unoccupied  spot  snr- 
ronnded  by  lines  forming  a  sort  of  pavement 
of  minnte  hexagonal  or  quadrangular  pattern, 
observed  when  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  a 
flame  firom  coal  or  wood,  at  a  part  where  the 
flame  is  composed  of  iets  of  light  succeeding 
each  other  at  proper  interval,  and,  aiter  some 
days'  practice  m  vm  way,  seen  also  when  the 
eye  is  directed  to  faintly  illuminated  surfaces, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  visual 
representation  of  the  outlines  of  the  compressed 
cellular  bodies  making  up  the  anterior  layer  of. 
the  retina  itself;  8,  remains  of  vessels,  cells, 
&c.,  in  the  humors  [not  however  giving  the 
muaea  voUtanta,  aa  stated  by  Brewster,  the 
proper  mutca  being  undoubtedly  due  to  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  retina  by  the  crowded  and 
sluggish  movement  of  blood  corpuscles,  dark 
or  venous,  in  states  of  passive  congestion  of 
that  organ]. — In  the  article  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  May,  1861,  above  referred 
to.  Dr.  Reuben  gave  a'  minute  account  of  the 
observations  thus  far  made,  including  his  own, 
in  reference  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  forms  of  ocular  spectra,  tjie  perception 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  while  moving 
within  the  minnte  vessels  of  the  retina — ^the 
very  seat  of  vision.  This  phenomenon  had  be- 
fore been  observed  by  many,  usually  upon  turn- 
ing the  eye  toward  a  bright  sky ;  the  effect  was 
the  seeing  apparently  of  numerons  moving 
glistening  points,  the  place  of  which  seems  to 
be  in  space  a  few  feet  before  the  eyes.  Dr. 
Reuben  found,  in  1867,  tliat  upon  looking 
through  a  deep  blue  glass  (cobalt  glass)  toward 
a  bright  sky,  the  perception  of  these  lucid 
points  became  much  more  distinct,  so  that  any 
person  may  thus  observe  them ;  the  points 
were  then  very  numerous  ;  successive  troops 
of  them  suddenly  made  their  appearance  over 
the  whole  field  of  vision,  moving  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  vanishing,  tliese  repeated  ac- 
ceesions  corresponding  with  the  polsations  of 


the  heart ;  the  movements  were  in  all  directiom^ 
but  easily  found  to  keep  to  a  given  direction  in 
a  given  part  of  the  field,  when  the  eye  was  not 
shifted ;  the  quick  movement  of  the  lucid  poiati 
gave  the  appearance  of  as  many  short  elistcn- 
ing  lines,  of  which,  however,  a  few  continnallf 
turned  near  the  middle  of  their  course  to  dis- 
tinct black  lines,  like  strokes  of  ink,  and  tlie 
whole  faded  out  at  varions  moments  from 
the  end  of  the  half  to  that  of  the  whole  pul- 
sation, to  be  followed  by  a  fresh  accession  at 
the  next.  With  glasses  of  other  colors  these 
traces  of  the  blood  disks  were  to  be  seen  irith 
less  distinctness,  and  with  some,  as  violet,  red, 
and  yellow,  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  Vxi 
case  is  not  one  of  vision  in  the  proper  sense, 
becanse  the  perception  is  not  by  light  copiiig 
from  the  objects  into  the  eye  and  refracted  bj 
its  humors.  Still,  the  perception  is  just  as  red 
as  any  in  ordinary  vision ;  the  appearances  ire 
not  the  result  of  disease,  eithet  of  the  eye  or 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  as  the  perception 
is  occasioned  by  some  modification  of  jsertain 
pencils  of  light  which  must  pass  through  moT- 
ing  corpuscles  of  the  blood  on  their  way 
through  the  retina,  it  may  be  named  a  qnui 
vision.  To  account  for  these  appearances,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  retina  isthrongh 
its  whole  depth  transparent ;  that  the  odj 
bodies  within  the  eye  which  can  occasion  tlie 
appearances  are  corpuscles  of  blood  that  esn 
cross  the  path  of  the  entering  light ;  that  the 
only  currents  of  blood  that  do  this  are  those  is 
the  vessels  of  the  retina ;  and  that  these  lie  in 
the  anterior  half  depth  of  the  retina,  die  true 
sensitive  or  visual  layer  being  beyond  or  bock 
of  them.  Evidently,  then,  this  seeming  vision 
of  these  bodies  is  to  be  sought  in  some  effect 
of  the  corpuscles,  acting  as  lenses,  upon  the 
minute  pencils  of  converging  and  almost  focal- 
ized light  as  it  enters  the  retina.  These  bodies 
will  displace  in  depth,  more  or  less,  the  foci  of 
the  minute  pencils  that  have  to  pass  tlirough 
them,  and  may  so  far  recombine  different  colon 
as  to  produce  along  their  course  the  effect  of 
lustre,  or  intenser  lines  of  light,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  lucid  lines,  or  give  rise  to  an  inter- 
ference that  shall  occasion  the  black  lines;  but 
the  exact  manner  of  their  action  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. Among  the  more  striking  appea^ 
ances  noted  (some  of  them  by  directing  theeje 
with  a  colored  paper  over  it  toward  a  gas  flame), 
and  of  results  arrived  at,  were  also  the  foIloT- 
ing :  the  quasi  vision,  in  various  ways,  of  the 
cells  or  granules  in  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
retina ;  discovery,  by  absence  of  these  in  a 
middle  patch,  of  the  place  of  the  ^'  yellow  spot," 
or  seat  of  most  distinct  vision ;  quasi  vision  of 
broader  and  slower  streams  of  moving  objects, 
keeping  the  same  directions  and  covering  nearlj 
the  whole  field  of  view,  as  if  the  more  nu- 
merous corpuscles  moving  without  jets  in  the 
venous  radicles ;  '  and  quite  as  remarlutble  as 
any  other,  the  perception,  upon  looking  for ' 
time  through  a  glass  of  any  color  against  bright 
sky  or  olond,  of  a  nearly  circular  or  rosette- 
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ahaped  area,  oorresponding  with  the  poittt  to 
which  the  eyes  are  directed,  and  -which  shows 
the  color  complementary  to  that  of  the  glass 
med  at  the  time — bluish  when  the  glass  is  or- 
ange, faint  orange  when  it  is  blue,  greenish 
when  the  glass  is  red ;  thus  proving,  and  it  is 
believed  for  the  first  time,  that  subjective 
coloration  in  vision  does  not  always  wait  to 
itppeu  after  the  vision  of  its  complementary, 
or  merely  around  it,  but  that  within  a  retina 
gctoally  receiving  and  impressed  with  light  of 
one  color,  the  subjective  vision  and  perception 
of  the  color  complementary  to  it  can  at  the 
lame  moment  exist. 

VISTULA  (Pol.  Wula;  Ger.  WeieAiel),  a 
river  of  central  Europe,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Oarpatbiaus  near  Jablnnka  in  the  S.  £. 
eomer  of  Austrian  Silesia,  and  traverses  Oali- 
m,  Bnsrian  Poland,  and  Prussia,  passing  Cra- 
cow, Sandemi^  Pnlawy,  Warsaw,  Modlin, 
Flock,  Thorn,  Xulm,  Grandenz,  and  Marien- 
borg.  It  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Baltic 
by  tiuree  mouths,  of  which  one  is  at  Dantzio, 
and  the  other  two  open  upon  the  sound  called 
the  IVisohes  Haff.  Its  length  is  about  700  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Cracow.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluents  are  the  Douiuec,  Save,  Wieprz, 
Bag,  and  Drewenz  from  the  right,  and  the 
Pilica,  Bzara,  and  Brahe  f^om  the  left.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Dnieper  by  the  canal  of 
Horodetz,  with  the  Oder  by  that  of  Bromberg, 
and  with  the  ITiemen  by  that  of  Augustowo. 

VITEBSK,  or  VrrspsK,  a  government  of 
West  Russia,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Lithu- 
anian provinces  of  Poland,  bounded  by  Pskov, 
Smolensk,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Wilna,  Oonrland, 
and  livoi^ ;  area,  17,212  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,123,904.  The  principal  river  is  the  Dona, 
which  receives  most  of  the  smaller  streams  of 
the  government.  The  soil  is  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers. 
Laiige  numbers  of  domestic  animals  are  reared, 
and  there  are  extensive  forests  of  valuable  tim- 
ber. The  Dana  and  its  connecting  canals  af- 
ford ohannete  for  a  flourishing  export  trade. 
The  principal  towns,  beside  tiie  capital,  are 
Polotzk  and  DQnaburg,  both  on  the  DOna. — 
VmssK,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dana  at  its  confluence  with  the  Viteba, 
96  m.  K.  from  Mohilev ;  pop.  30,000.  It  is 
sarroonded  by  ancient  walla  and  towers,  con- 
tains 6  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Greek  monaste- 
ries, including  a  fine  convent  of  Basilian  monks, 
and  has  a  number  of  charitable  institntions,  14 
churches,  an  old  castle,  a  bazaar,  and  manuiEiMi- 
torK»of  woollen  goods  and  leather. 

VTrELLIUS,  AuLus,  a  Roman  emperor,  bom 
probably  Sept  24,  A,  D.  16,  killed  m  Rome  in 
89.  He  became  consul  in  48,  was  subsequently 
proconsul  of  Africa,  and  afterward  legate  of  the 
same  province  under  his  brother.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  emperors  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
OUndina,  and  Nero ;  and  when  Galba  ascended 
the  throne  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
legions  of  Lower  Germany.  On  Jan.  8,  69,  he 
vas  saluted  at  Cologne  with  the  title  of  tmp«- 


rafo»\  and  a  civil  war  broke  oat  between  him 
and  Otho,  who  had  dethroned  Galba.  Yitel- 
lios  was  given  chiefly  to  eating  and  drinking, 
and  was  totally  unfit  for  the  high  position  he 
had  received ;  but  circumstances  favored  him, 
and  his  impatient  soldiers  marched  into  Italy 
under  Valens  and  Casdua,  who  completely  de- 
feated the  forces  of  Otho  near  Bedriaoum,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  All  the  armies  of  the  empire 
now  acknowledged  Yitellius,  and  he  marched 
to  Rome,  which  he  seems  to  have  reached  in 
July.  But  the  eastern  armies  revolted,  and 
proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor ;  and  Antonius 
Primus,  acknowledging  the  latter,  marched 
with  the  legions  of  Illyricnm  into  Italy,  and, 
after  defeating  the  armies  of  Vitellius,  reached 
Rome.  The  emperor  was  found  hid  in  his 
palace,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  and 
treated  with  every  kind  of  indignity,  and  was 
finally  killed. 

VITERBO,  a  detection  of  the  Papal  States, 
bounded  N.  by  Peru^a,  E.  by  Spoleto  and  Rieti, 
S.  by  the  Comarca  di  Roma  and  Civita  Veochia, 
and  W.  by  Tuscany  and  the  Tuscan  sea ;  area, 
1,083  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  128,824.  The  sur- 
face of  the  N.  part  is  hilly,  and  a  range  c^ed 
Monte  Cimino  extends  S.  from  Monte  Soriano, 
N.  E.  of  Viterbo,  about  80  m.  to  Monte  Vir^io, 
near  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  The  country  £.  of 
this  ridge  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  region  on  the  W.  to  that  of  Lake  Bolsena. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding 
wine,  oil,  grain,  and  pasturage.  Alum  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  coast  belongs  to  the 
mtJarious  marshy  district  known  as  the  Ma- 
remme.— ViTEBBO,  the  capital,  is  sitnated  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Cimino,  abont  40  m.  N.  W.  from 
Rome;  pop.  14,000.  It  is  walled  and  well 
built,  the  material  of  the  houses  being  generally 
volcanic  tufa.  In  the  cathedral  of  this  place 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  nephew  of  Henry  III., 
was  assassinated  by  Guy  of  Montfort ;  and  be- 
fore it  Pope  Adrian  IV.  compelled  Frederic 
Barbarossato  hold  the  stirrup  of  his  mule  while 
he  dismounted.  There  are  nearly  60  other 
churches,  an  episcopal  palace  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, a  town  hall  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
a  number  of  handsome  fountains.  There  are 
numerous  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant.— Viterbo  ia 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
num  VoItumnsB,  where  the  Etruscan  leagne 
held  its  assemblies.  The  present  town  was 
founded  or  walled  by  Desiderius,  the  last  king 
of  the  Lombards,  about  778 ;  and  it  was  im- 
cluded  in  the  territory  called  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  granted  by  the  countess  Matilda  to 
thepope  in  1077. 

VITET,  LuDovio,  a  French  author  and  poli- 
tician, bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  the  normal  school,  and  after  a  short 
time  devoted  to  teaching  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Globe  newspaper  in  1824.  Two  years 
later,  nnder  the  title  Zm  larricadet  (8vo.),  he 
published  a  series  of  dramatized  historical 
Bketohea,  which  proved  so  sucoessfol  that  they 
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irere  followed  by  similar  works,  Let  itatt  d« 
Bloi»  (1827),  and  La  morte  de  Henri  III.  (1829). 
The  three  have  been  reprinted  as  La  ligtu  (2 
vols.  12mo.).  In  1831  be  was  appointed  in- 
gpector-general  of  historical  monamenta,  an 
office  established  for  his  especial  benefit.  In 
1884  he  became  secretary-general  of  the  min- 
istry of  commerce,  and  representative  in  the 
chunber  of  deputies  from  the  department  of 
Seine-Infi&rienre ;  in  1886  a  member,  and  a  few 
years  later  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
oonncil  of  state ;  in  1839  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions,  and  in  1845  of  the  French 
academy.  The  revolution  of  Feb.  1848  deprived 
him  of  his  offices.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
the  constitnent  assembly,  but  was  returned  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  in  which  he  sided  with 
the  conservatives.  He  opposed  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1861,  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement. 
Ambng  his  best  works  are :  Bmtaehe  Le  Sueur 
(1848),  ail  essay  on  the  art  of  painting  in  France ; 
Monographie  de  VeglUe  de  Notre  Dame  de  Noyon 
(1846),  a  disquisition  on  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages;  Le*  itatt  d' Orliaru  (1849);  and 
Le  Louvre  (1862). 

VITORIA,  or  VrrromA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
0(4>ital  of  the  Basque  province  of  Alava,  situ- 
ated on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne,  29  m. 
8. 8.  E.  from  Bilbao ;  pop.  10,000.  It  has  some 
manufactures,  and  is  an  important  entrepot  of 
trade  between  France  and  the  central  provinces 
of  Spain.  It  was  probably  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  its  present  name  from  San- 
cho  el  Sabio  of  Navarre  in  commemoration  of 
a  victory  over  the  Moors  about  1180.  •  On  June 
21,  1813,  Wellington  defeated  here  the  French 
army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan, 
capturing  150  guns  and  $5,000,000  worth  of 
plunder,  the  accumulated  booty  of  the  6  years' 
French  occupation  of  the  peninsula,  and  driving 
the  fugitives  across  the  Pyr6n6es  into  France. 

VITBING  A,  CAMPEOins,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
bom  in  Leeu  warden,  Hay  16,  1659,  died  in 
Frsneker,  March  21, 1722.  He  was  educated 
at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  received  from  the 
latter  institution  at  the  age  of  20  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  in  1681  became  professor  of 
oriental  literature  at  Franeker,  in  1688  of  the- 
ology, and  in  1698  of  sacred  history.  His 
theological  and  exegetical  works  are  numerous. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  theological  writer. 

VITRIOL,  BwB.    See  Coppeb,  vol.  v.  p.  682. 

VITRIOL,  Oil  op.    See  Sulphubio  Aoid. 

VITBUVIU8  POLLIO,  Maboub,  a  Roman 
architect,  author  of  a  treatise  De  Architeetura 
Libri  X.,  from  the  prefaces  to  the  different 
books  of  which  is  derived  almost  our  only 
knowledge  of  him.  His  birthplace  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  served  as  a  military  engi- 
neer under  Julius  Ceesar  in  Africa  in  46  B.  0., 
and  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  his 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror, who  was  probably  Augustus.  He  says 
ne  was  appointed  by  him,  with  three  others. 


to  the  office  of  snperintending  and  impTonng 
the  military  engines,  and  received  from  hii  pat- 
ronage a  sufficient  provision  for  his  life.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful  as  an  architect, 
for  only  one  building  by  him  is  mentioned,  the 
basilics  at  Fanum.  His  treatise  professes  to  be 
designed  to  furnish  the  emperor  a  standard  by 
whidi  to  judge  of  the  buildings  ^eady  erected 
or  to  be  erected  by  him,  and  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium of  the  works  of  Greek  writers  on  the 
subject,  with  chapters  on  the  proper  education 
of  an  architect  and  many  kindred  topics.  The 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  abont  148<, 
and  it  has  been  many  times  edited  and  reprint- 
ed ;  the  most  valuable  critical  edition  is  that  of 
J.  Q.  Schneider  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  180T-'8),  i 
and  the  two  latest  are  those  of  Stratico  (4  vols.,  | 
Udine,  1825-'80)  and  Marini  (4fols.  fol.,Koine,  ' 
1886).  It  has  been  frequently  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  and  German ;  and  English 
translations  have  been  made  b/ Robert  Casteli, 
with  notes  by  Inigo  Jones  and  others  (2  vok 
fol.,  London,  1780) ;  by  W.  Newton,  with  notes 
and  plates  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1771-91);  by 
W.  Wilkins  (4to.,  1812)  ;  and  by  Joseph  Gwilt 
(8vo.,  1826). 

VIVES,  Juan  Luib,  a  Spanish  scholar  and 
writer,  bom  in  Valencia  in  1492,  died  in 
Bruges,  Flanders,  in  1640.  He  was  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  Lonvain 
before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  and  was  invited 
to  England  by  Henry  VIIL,  who  made  him  the 
tutor  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  subsequently 
professor  in  Corpus  Ohristi  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  imprison^  for  opposing  the  divorce  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  on  his  release  settled 
at  Bruges.  Budseus,  Erasmus,  and  Vives  were 
called  the  triumvirs  of  the  republic  of  letten 
of  the  16th  century,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
first  excelled  in  wit,  the  second  in  learning,  and 
the  third  in  judgment.  Vives  was  a  voluminooi 
author,  and  his  works  were  collected  at  Basd 
(2  vols,  fol.,  1565)  and  Valencia  (8  vols.  foL, 
1782-'90).  The  most  important  are:  De  Car- 
ruptit  Artibut ;  De  Eeligione  ;  commentariei 
on  Augustine's  "  City  of  God,"  the  "  Dream 
of  Scipio,"  and  the  "Bucolics"  of  Virgil;  and 
several  educational  works,  volumes  of  letters, 
AjC.  The  commentary  on  "  The  City  of  God " 
was  placed  on  the  Index  Expvrgatoriug.  becanse 
Vives  had  given  a  place  in  the  heavenly  man- 
sions to  Cato,  Nnmn,  Camillus,  Seneca,  &c. 

VIVIANI,  ViNCENZo,  an  Italian  mathemati- 
cian, bom  in  Florence,  April  6, 1 622,  died  Sept 
22,  1703.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
fiilmily  of  his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  then  old  and  blind, 
and  continued  with  him  until  his  death.  Aite^ 
ward  he  studied  under  Torricelli,  formerij  t 
fellow  pupiL  In  1664  Louis  XIV.  included 
him  in  the  list  of  foreign  savants  on  whom 
he  bestowed  pensions;  and  in  1666  he  be- 
came first  mathematician  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  He  wrote  numerous  mathe- 
matical treatises,  but  his  great  works  were 
the  restoration  of  the  treatise  of  Aristnus,  i 
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eontemponury  of  Enclid,  Dt  Loei»  Stlidii,  and 

of  the  6th  book  of  Apolloniua  of  Fergs  on  the 
conic  sections;  the  latter  was  entitled  i>trt- 
luilio  in  guintum  Conieorum  Apollonii  Pergcti 
(1669),  and  the  former  Dininatio  tn  Arittaum 
(1701).  An  Arabic  version  of  Apdllonius  was 
useovered  abont  the  same  time,  and  showed 
that  Viriani  had  carried  the  sabject  farther 
than  the  Greek  mathematician  himself. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  district  of  British  India, 
presideDcy  of  Madras,  included  in  the  territory 
known  as  the  Northern  Oircars,  bounded  N. 
and  K.  £.  hj  Ganjam,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Bsgamundry,  and 
W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  district  of  Guntoor ;  area, 
sbont  7,650  sq,  m. ;  pop.  1,254,272.     The  most 
hnportwt  towns  are  the  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  and  Bimlipatam.    The  sea  coast,  forming 
a  portion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
ooast  of  Orissa,  i«  bold  and  steep,  with  a  ridge 
of  rocky  hills  extending  along  its  entire  length. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountamons,  and  is  drain- 
ed by  several   small    streams.    The  Eastern 
Ghauts  extend  in  a  N.  K  direction  along  the 
western  boundary.    In  many  places  the  soil  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  cal- 
careoos  tnfa  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.    The 
climate  on  the  ooast  is  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing, 
and  inland  equally  warm,  though   drier.    In 
some  places  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice, 
maize,  millet,  oil  seeds,  various  kinds  of  pulse, 
sagar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco.    The 
manufactures  ore  namerons.    The  French  ob- 
tained possession  of  Yizagapatam  in  1758,  and 
retained  it  till  1759,  when  Olive  expelled  them 
and  annexed  the  country  to  the  territories  of 
the  British  East  India  company,  to  whom  it 
was  confinned  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi  in 
1765. — ^VizAOAPATAM,  the  capital,  is  situated  at 
the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  17° 
41'  N.,  long.  83°  24'  E.,  450  m.  N.  E.  from  Ma- 
dras ;  pop.  abont  40,000.    It  stands  on  a  small 
peninsula  near  a  remarkable  bold  rocky  hill 
about  l,SOO*feet  in  height,  called  the  Dolphin's 
Nose,  is  a  military  station,  and  has  a  large  trade. 
VIZIADROOG.    See  Ghekiah. 
VIZIAPOOR.    See  Bejapoor. 
VIZIER,  YiziR,  or  Yasin  (Arabic,  the  bear- 
er of  a  harden,  a  porter),  a  title  given  to  the 
ministers  of  the   Ottoman  Porte,  and   other 
dignitaries.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  grand 
vizier ;  to  the  viziers  of  the  bench,  who  form 
the  divan  of  the  grand  vizier ;  to  the  begler- 
begs  or  governors  of  Bonmelia,  Anatolia,  Da- 
mascns,  and  Ouro;  to  the  4  high  judges;  to 
the  grand  eqnerry,  the  nrdar  or  field  mar- 
shal, the  chief  master  of  the  forests,  and  to 
others;  bat  its  application  is  now  more  lim- 
ited.   It  is  sometimes  given  to  the  governors 
of  san^aks,  as  was  the  case  with  Ali  Pasha 
of  Janina;  and  in  former  times  it  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  tilihdar  or  armor-bearer  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  also  to  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  two 
offices  which  no  longer  exist.    Viziers  are  dis- 
tiognished  by  a  velvet  dress,  embroidered  with 


gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  by  a  tnrban 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  by  a  standard 
on  the  top  of  which  are  8  horse  toils,  and  which 
is  carried  before  them.  Hence  the  title  has 
been  given  them  of  pashas  of  8  tails.  The 
grand  vizier  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  empire, 
represents  the  sultan,  presides  over  the  divan,^ 
and  alone  decides,  commands  the  centre  of  the* 
army  in  battle,  and  is  the  only  subject  who  is 
saluted  with  the  alkish,  a  kind  of  benediction, 
the  words  of  which  are :  "  God  give  a  long 
life  to  our  master."  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  receives  from  the  sultan  a  seal,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  monarch  is  engraved, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  wear  always  on  his 
bosom,  and  by  authority  of  which  he  rales  wi^ 
absolute  power  in  the  name  of  his  master. — 
The  caliph's  lientenant  was  called  vizier  by  the 
Arabs  at  a  very  early  date ;  but  the  first  officer 
of  that  name  in  the  Turkish  empire  was  Ala- 
ed-Deen,  who  was  appointed  in  1826  to  that  po- 
sition by  his  brother,  the  saltan  Orchon.  There 
was  originally  only  one ;  but  the  number  was 
afterward  increased,  so  that  the  prime  minister 
was  called  iiizir  azim,  grand  vizier.  Mohammed 
IT.  had  7  viziers,  Amnrath  III.  6,  and  Amurath 
IV.  9 ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Achmet  III.  only 
7  could  be  really  called  ministers.  In  the  divan 
or  grand  council,  the  viziers  are  not  allowed  to  • 
give  their  opinion  until  it  is  asked  by  the  grand 
vizier ;  and  for  this  post  men  are  selected  who 
understand  the  law,  and  are  already  eminent. 

VLADIMIB,  a  central  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Jaroslav  and  Kos- 
troma, E.  and  8.  E.  by  Nnni  Novgorod,  8.  by 
Tambov  and  Riazan,  S.  W.  by  Moscow,  and 
N.  W.  by  Tver ;  area,  18,062  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  1,207,908.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  un- 
dulating plain,  watered  by  the  Oka,  its  afflu- 
ent the  Kliasma,  and  many  other  rivers,  and 
diversified  by  forests,  heaths,  and  morasses. 
There  are  valuable  iron  mines.  The  soil  is 
sterile,  and  the  climate,  though  healthy,  is 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Vari- 
ous sorts  of  grain  are  raised,  as  well  as  hemp, 
flax,  and  fruits,  but  agriculture  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  manufactures,  which  inclade 
iron  ware,  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods, 
glass,  leather,  and  earthenware.  '  Pcreslavl  and 
Murom  are  the  principal  towns,  beside  the  cap- 
ital.—Yladimib,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  tho 
Eliasma,  120  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Moscow ;  pop. 
7,600. '  It  has  a  cathedral  with  6  domes,  24 
other  churches,  and  2  convents.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Bnssia,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  grand  principality  of  Russia  from  1167 
to  1328. 

VLADIMIB  THB  Gbeat,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  died  near  Kiev  in  1015.  He  was  an 
ill^itimate  son  of  Svatoslav,  who  in  970  divid- 
ed his  dominions  between  his  three  sons,  Yaro- 
polk  and  Oleg,  who  were  born  in  wedlock, 
and  Vladimir,  the  last  named  receiving  Novgo-  • 
rod  as  his  share.  After  the  death  of  their  father 
in  972,  the  two  legitimate  sons  lived  in  har- 
mony until  977,  when  a  qaarrel  broke  oat  be- 
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tween  them,  in  wUcli  Oleg  w^s  slain  and  his 
possessions  taken  by  his  brotiier.  Yladimir, 
feiiring  a  similar  fate,  fled  to  the  Varangians, 
and  Novgorod  was  quietly  occupied  by  Yaro- 
polk.  In  980  Vladimir  returned  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  declared  war  a|;ainst  his  brotib- 
er,  and  marched  on  Kiev,  the  capital  of  his 
territory.  By  the  treacherous  advice  of  his 
chief  councillor  Blude,  Taropolk  gave  hinUiBlf 
up  to  the  mercy  of  Vladimir,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  Blnde  for  three  days  was 
treated  with  the  highest  distinction,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  king  said  to  him :  "  I  have 
now  falfilled  my  promise ;  as  executor  of  jus- 
tice I  condemn  yon  to  death ;"  and  the  traitor 
was  immediately  ezecnted.  The  Varangians 
were  also  ungratefully  treated ;  they  were  per- 
mitted to  seek  refuge  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
but  before  they  reached  it  the  emperor  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  their  coming,  and  they  were 
all  taken.  Vladimir  was  now  monarch  of  an 
empire  which  extended  from  the  Black  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Baltic  sea.  He  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  neighboring  states,  in  most 
of  which  he  was  saccessful.  His  dominions 
embraced  many  tribes,  who,  though  nominally 
snbject,  had  been  really  independent  These 
he  compelled  to  respect  his  authority,  and  in 
.  order  to  bind  his  subjects  still  more  closely  by 
the  influence  of  religious  feeling,  he  erected  at 
Kiev  the  idols  of  Perun,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Slavi,  and  other -inferior  deities,  and  often  sac- 
rificed to  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  had 
nmnerons  wives  and  concubines,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicles  no  woman  in  the  country 
was  secure  from  him.  As  the  fame  of  his  mili- 
tttry  exploits  was  great,  it  became  an  object  with 
the  neighboring  nations  to  convert  him  to  their 
religion;  but  Vladimir  despatched  delegates 
to  ue  surrounding  Christian  and  non-Christian 
countries  to  inspect  their  forms  of  worship 
and  to  report.  The  Greek  church,  which  had 
many  converts  in  Russia,  was  the  one  upon  which 
he  finally  decided ;  but  as  he  coupled  ambitions 
views  with  his  conversion,  he  began  an  attack 
npon  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  laid 
siege  to  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea.  After  its  cap- 
ture he  sent  to  Constantinople  demanding  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Romanus  II.  and  sister  of  the  reigning 
emperors  Oonstonttue  and  Basilius,  threatening 
war  in  case  of  refusal,  and  promising  alliaoce 
and  the  adoption  of  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  in 
case  of  compliance.  His  demand  was  assented 
to,  and  he  was  accordingly  baptized,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  the  task  of  establishing  Chris- 
tianity and  destroying  paganism.  He  built 
ohurdies,  founded  seminaries  for  education, 
and,  according  to  Russian  accounts,  became 
thoroughly  changed  in  his  character.  His  later 
years  were  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  Nov- 
gorod, at  the  head  of  which  his  son  Taroslav 
put  himself;  and  on  his  march  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  he  died,  having  divided  his  em- 
pire among  his  12  sons.  By  the  Russian 
ohurdi  he  is  made  a  saint,  and  deemed  equal 


to  the  apostles ;  and  the  order  of  St.  VUUr 
was  founded  in  his  honor  by  Catharine  II. 

VODENAj  or  Vodhkna.    See  Edmsa. 

V06EL.  I.  JoHAMsEABLCHBisTOpn,  A  Ger- 
man educator  and  physicist,  bom  at  Stadt  llin, 
in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  July  1 9, 179S.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  subse- 
quently professor  of  medicine  in  the  uniTersi- 
ty  of  Easan.  He  was  educated  at  the  umreN 
sity  of  Jena,  and  in  1816  became  instractorin 
ancient  languages  at  Tharand,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  teacher  in  an  institution  near  Dresden,  h 
1821  he  was  appointed  assistant  director  and 
in  1824  director  of  the  state  high  school  it 
Crefeld,  and  in  1882  director  of  the  ^170^ 
tehitle  at  Leipsic,  where  he  soon  after  com- 
menced the  establishment  of  a  polytechnio 
school.  He  introduced  a  complete  system  o{ 
gradation  in  the  schools  of  the  kingdom,  es- 
tablishing elementary,  burgher,  and  real  or  hi^ 
schools  in  every  considerable  town.  He  hti 
published  a  large  number  of  text  books,  has 
also  written  much  on  the  subject  of  teacDiog, 
and  since  1851  has  edited  Dit  hohere  B^ 
genehvU,  an  educational  journal.  II.  Euai, 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1823,  is  the 
author  of  several  works  of  fiction,  which  Uve 
had  an  extensive  circulation;  and  one  of  them, 
Mu*ihali»che  M&rchen  (Leipsic,  1852),  bu 
acquired  a  reputation  out  of  Germany.  IE 
Eduasd,  a  German  traveller,  brother  of  the 

Preceding,  bora  in  Crefeld,  Prassia,  Mardi 
,  1829,  murdered  in  the  kingdom  of  Wadajin 
Soodan,  Africa,  in  1866.  He  studied  astrono- 
my at  Berlin  under  Prof.  Encke,  and  was  attach- 
ed for  two  years  to  Mr.  Bishop's  observatorj 
in  Regent's  park,  London,  where  he  aided  Mr. 
Hind  in  making  several  astronomical  discoT- 
eries.  In  1852,  the  British  government  being 
desirous  to  send  out  another  assistant  to  Dr. 
Barth,  Dr.  Vogel  volunteered  his  services,  and 
left  London,  accompanied  by  two  volnnteen 
from  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  in  Feb. 
1858,  taking  with  him  a  full  snpply  of  astro- 
nomical, magnetical,  and  other  instnments.  Be 
reached  Moorzook  in  Fezzan,  Aug.  8, 1853 ;  and 
in  Jan.  1854,  he  arrived  at  Lake  Tchad,  and 
proceeded  to  £nka,  expecting  to  meet  Dr. 
Barth,  who  was  absent  on  a  journey  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  On  Deo.  1,  1864,  Dr.  Barth  returned, 
and  met  Dr.  Vogel  at  Bundi,  280  m.  V.  of 
Euka,  whence  the  former  started  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  while  Vogel  and  his  companiona 
remained  in  Africa  to  prosecute  their  explora- 
tions. He  visited  Yakoba,  crossed  the  Cbsdda 
in  April,  1855,  and  penetrated  into  the  king- 
dom of  Waday,  where  he  was  detained  for 
some  time,  and  finally  beheaded. 

VOGT,  Kari^  a  German  savant,  bom  at 
Giessen,  July  6,  1817,  where  his  father,  a  well 
known  author  of  valuable  medical  works,  ▼« 
a  professor  in  the  university.  He  began  in  183S 
lihe  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1835  removed 
with  his  father  to  Bern,  where  he  studied  anat- 
omy and  physiology  under  Valentin.  In  183fi 
he  went  to  Neufch&tel,  where  he  spent  6  yean 
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in  ttadjing  lutarai  historj  with  AgasBiz  and 
Desor.  Of  the  JBistoire  natureUe  det  poittont 
tmu  donee,  which  Agassiz  pablished,  Vogt 
claims  to  have  written  all  of  the  first  volume 
and  most  of  the  second.  He  also  pablished  Im 
QAirge  uvd  a^fden  GUtsehem  (Solenre,  184S) ; 
LAthieh  der  Otohgie  wtd  Petr^aetinkunde 
(Bnmswick,  1848);  Phytiologitohe  Bri^e  (2d 
ed.,  Giessen,  1864);  and  ZooloffUeht  Briqfe 
(Bern,  1851).  In  1844  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
thence  in  1846  to  Italj,  whence  he  was  recalled 
in  1847  to  become  extraordinary  professor  of 
nstnnil  history  at  Giessen.  In  1848  he  engaged 
vith  great  ardor  in  the  revolntionary  agitation 
vhich  pervaded  Germanj,  was  a  democratio 
member  of  the  IVankfort  parliament,  and  lost 
his  professorship  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Ger- 
many in  conseqnence  of  his  political  nitraism. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  mostly  at  Bern  and 
Kioe.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  Geneva,  and  in  1863  he  was  named 
to  the  tame  chair  at  Bern.  In  1856  Prince 
Napoleon  invited  him  to  join  his  expedition  in 
the  northern  Atlantic.  Among  his  works,  that 
which  has  excited  the  most  attention  is  ITo/h 
Urglaubt  wtd  WuteTuehqft  (4th  ed.,  Giessen, 
18S6),  which  has  been  widely  attacked  as  athe- 
istic. In  his  scientific  writings  he  is  distingaished 
by  a  laoid  style  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  pop- 
idar  instrnction. 

VOICE,  an  andible  sonnd  produced  by 
means  of  the  larynx.  The  larynx  is  a  compli- 
cated organ,  consisting  of  6  cartilages,  attached 
to  each  other,  and  the  uppermost  connected 
vith  the  hyoid  or  IJ-ahaped  bone,  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  prominence  in  the  throat 
commonly  called  Adam's  apple ;  of  two  bands 
of  ligamentoos  tissue  so  arranged  as  to  act  like 
the  reeds  in  the  reed  pipes  of  the  organ ;  and 
of  several  pairs  of  delicate  muscles  which  have 
for  Uieir  office  the  production  of  such  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  organ  as  will  enable  it  to 
ntter  a  variety  of  sonnds.  The  6  cartilages  are 
the  thyroid,  cricoid,  two  arytenoid,  and  the 
epiglottis.  The  thyroid,  or  shield-shaped,  is 
formed  of  two  plates  of  cartilage  nearly  quad- 
rangolar  in  form,  but  having  each  a  horn  at 
their  internal  npper  and  lower  corners,  and 
which,  being  muted  to  each  other  at  their  front 
edge  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  form  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Adam's  apple.  The  up- 
per homa  attach  this  cartilage  to  the  hyoid 
(tone,  while  Uie  lower  form  its  bond  of  con- 
nection with  the  cricoid  cartilage  next  below 
it,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  bears  consid- 
erable shnilarity  to  a  seal  ring.  The  thyroid 
cartilage  is  open  posteriorly,  but  the  cricoid 
has  its  broadest  or  seal  portion  posterior,  while 
the  Barrow  part  of  the  ring  is  within  the  angle 
of  the  thyroid,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  tiie 
finger  just  below  it.  The  arytenoid  (fnnnel- 
•h^jed)  cartilages  are  two  irregnlar  pyramidal 
eutilages  attadied  to  the  seal  portion  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  ritnated  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  larynx,  forming  the  walls  of 
the  aperture  of  communication  between  the 


pharynx  and  glottis.  The  epiglottis,  or  oover 
of  the  glottis,  is  an  oval-shaped  cartilage,  at- 
tached by  its  apex  to  the  angle  of  union  of  the 
plates  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  acts  as  a 
valve  to  protect  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies  passing 
fh>m  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx.  The  vocal 
ligaments  are  two  narrow  bands  of  yellow, 
highly  elastic  tissue  extending  from  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid.  In 
their  quiescent  condition  they  form  two  sides 
of  an  acnte  angle,  the  apex  of  which  is  slightly 
rounded ;  but  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  their  edges 
are  brought  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  act  of 
speaking  or  singing.  The  muscles  which  move 
these  varions  cartilages  are :  the  crico-thyroid, 
which  are  attached  at  their  lower  extremities 
to  the  front  of  the  cricoid,  and  at  their  npper 
to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  just  before  its  lower 
horns,  and  have  for  their  office  a  partial  rota- 
tion of  the  cricoid  cartilage  upon  its  axis ;  the 
thyro-arytenoid,  attached  anteriorly  to  the  sides 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  angles  and  outer  edges  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages ;  their  office  is  to  approximate 
the  sides  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  facing 
each  other,  and  thus  render  the  vocal  liga- 
ments parallel;  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
musdes,  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cricoid,  and  passing  obliquely  outward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  aryte- 
noids;  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  at- 
tached to  the  inner  sides  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage and  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoids, 
and  by  approximating  the  front  portions  of 
these  diminishing  the  breadth  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  glottis ;  and  the  posterior  arytenoid 
muscles,  lying  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  consisting  simply  of  decussating  fibres, 
whose  office  is  to  close  the  back  part  of  the 
glottis.  There  are  also  some  muscular  fibres 
passing  from  the  arytenoids  to  each  side  of  the 
epiglottis,  which  aid  in  more  effectually  closing 
it  over  the  glottis.  Below,  the  larynx  opens 
into  the  trachea,  and  thus  forms  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  respiration.  Tlie  larynx  as  the 
vocal  organ  resembles  a  reed  instrament ;  the 
vocal  ligaments  answering  to  the  vibrating 
metallic  slip  called  the  reed ;  the  sides  of  the 
larynx  with  their  pouches  serving  to  swell  the 
volume  or  alter  the  tone,  and  the  elastic  and 
contracting  or  expanding  trachea  forming  the 
flexile  tube;  while  the  epiglottis  by  its  open- 
ing and  closing  performs  its  part  in  admitting 
or  checking  expiration,  and  the  numerous  mus- 
cles by  varying  the  positions  of  the  several 
parts  provide  for  a  variety  of  notes  far  greater 
than  any  human  mechanism  has  been  able 
to  produce  by  a  contrivance  so  simple. — The 
physiology  of  the  larynx  has  been  very  careful- 
ly investigated  and  illnstrated,  by  experiments 
and  studies  on  both  the  dead  and  living  organ, 
by  Moller,  Henle,  Willis,  Qreni6,  Savart,  Wheat- 
stone,  and  Bishop.  The  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations are  briefly,  that  the  voice  is  produced 
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hy  the  vibration  of  the  vooal  ligaments  oansed 
by  forcible  expiration  of  the  air  from  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  trachea,  the  ligaments  having 
first  been  rendered  more  or  leas  tense  by  the 
action  of  the  mnscles  we  have  described,  and 
sometimes  in  part  also  by  the  column  of  air 
expelled.  In  the  low  notes,  the  vocal  ligaments 
are  relaxed,  and  only  rendered  tense  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  hence  these  are  some- 
times called  chest  notes ;  in  the  high  notes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
and  the  cords  and  ligaments  are  thereby  ren- 
dered exceedingly  tense,  while  the  glottis  is 
narrowed,  and  intermediate  notes  are  produced 
by  a  more  moderate  degree  of  muscular  exer- 
tion. The  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
in  men  gives  the  vocal  ligaments  a  greater 
length  than  those  in  women  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2 ;  and  from  the  greater  vibration  conse- 
quent upon  this  their  voices  are  deeper  and 
heavier,  while  they  are  also  incapable  of  the 
extreme  tension  which  characterizes  the  best 
female  voices.  Male  voices  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  vibratory  power  of  the  vocal  cords 
as  base,  baritone,  or  tenor,  the  last  being  the 
highest,  and  dependent  upon  the  inferior  length 
of  the  vocal  cords.  Female  voices  in  like  man- 
ner are  classed  as  contralto,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  soprano.  The  laryngeal  nerves  supplied 
to  the  mnscles  of  the  larynx  are  liable  to  pa- 
ralysis, which  destroys  the  voice  by  taking 
away  the  power  of  rendering  the  vocal  liga- 
ments tense.  Dr.  Bennati,  an  Italian  physi- 
cian who  died  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  voice.  He 
announced  as  one  result  of  his  studies  that 
phonation,  or  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in  speak- 
mg,  had  been  very,  improperly  confounded 
with  modulation,  or  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in 
singing.  In  the  production  of  the  former  the 
larynx  alone  was  concerned,  while  in  the  latter 
the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  of  the  tongne, 
and  of  the  npper  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  vocal  tube  materially  modified  the  voice. 
The  ordinary  compass  of  the  voice  in  sin^ng 
in  the  laryngeal  notes  is  about  2  octaves.  Sev- 
eral eminent  singers  have  been  able  to  extend 
their  voices  to  S  octaves,  and  Gatalani's  voice 
is  said  to  have  had  a  compass  of  8^.  In  speak- 
ing, the  range  of  the  voice  is  much  less  than  in 
singing,  1^  octaves  being  the  utmost  limit  with 
good  speakers. — ^The  musical  sounds  of  the 
voice  are  treated  under  the  title  Mnsio,  and  we 
shall  therefore  speak  in  this  article  only  of 
phonation.  While  the  larnyz  alone  is  directly 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  speech 
notes,  it  would  exhibit  a  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect view  of  the  subject  were  we  to  omit  all 
reference  to  the  indirect  influences  exerted 
upon  it  by  other  organs,  mnscles,  and  cavities 
of  the  body.  The  deep,  or,  as  they  are  often 
called,  the  chest  notes  of  the  base  voice  are 
due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  to  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  which  force  an  in- 
creased volume  of  air  from  the  lungs  through 


the  larynx,  as  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  chest  of  a  speiker 
while  he  is  uttering  deep  heavy  tones.  In  the 
female  voice  and  the  tenor  voice  of  the  male, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  velum  palati,  the  ton- 
sils, the  posterior  nares,  the  nasal  and  bscsed 
cavities,  and  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinnsei 
all  modify  greatly  the  sounds  of  the  voice, 
though  none  of  them  have  any  active  share  in 
producing  it.  Some  writers  even  go  so  fur  is 
to  attribute  to  the  spinal  column  and  the  sb- 
dominal  cavity  considerable  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  tones  or  quality  of  the  voice.  The 
so  called  "  nasal  tones"  result,  as  is  well  known, 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  posterior  nares  or 
of  the  frontal  sinus,  which  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  through  tiie 
nasal  and  frontal  cavities.  Speech  notes  have 
been  divided  into  simple  and  compound.  Ilie 
simple  consist  of  a  single  rising  or  falling  moT^ 
ment  of  the  voice,  which  may  extend  from  a 
semitone  up  to  an  octave.  We  have  therefor* 
8  rising  and  as  many  falling  simple  speecb 
notes,  or  16  in  all,  in  which  tlie  voice  pasm 
through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  But  the 
voice  is  retarded  or  accelerated  either  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  some  speech  notes, 
so  that  it  passes  through  imequal  spaces  in 
equal  times.  The  compound  speech  notes  con- 
sist of  both  the  simple  vocal  movements  (up- 
ward and  downward),  combined  in  a  varic^ 
of  circumflexes.  Dr.  Rush  classifies  these  ci^ 
cumfiexes  as  follows : 

I.— Tm  NuHBsx  or  CoinTmrnrr  Yocjil  MoTunm 
1.  Simple  circnmflox  ccnalsts  of  two  movementa. 
S.  Compoand  circnmflox  contigta  of  three  movemeiiti. 
8.  ContiDuoiu  drcamflez  contlcto  of  more  than  tluw  nwn- 
menta. 

IL— Tna  SiBSonoir  or  toe  Fiut  Vocal  Mormin 
1.  Direct  clrcamflox  haa  the  flrat  an  npwaid  mavement 
S.  Inverted  circumflex  haa  the  first  a  downward  moTemciL 
III. — Tm  DuiiiKiom  or  tbs  Tooai.  UoTuim 

1.  Equal  ctrcumflex,  e«c{)  moToment  of  equal  dlnxailoa. 

2.  Uneqaol  clrcomnex,  each  movement  of  nneqnal  dlaa- 

aion. 

Acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  circumflex 
speech  note  may  occnr  at  its  beginning  or  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  as  in  the  simple  speedi 
note,  or  it  may  move  through  equal  spaces  in 
equal  times.  The  variation  of  the  circumflei 
as  well  as  of  the  simple  speech  note  in  ordinary 
use  is  very  great,  and  acconnts  for  the  great 
number  of  sounds  which  are  heard  in  human 
utterance.  The  voice  in  its  speech  notes  variea 
in  quantity  from  the  moderate  and  quiet  toset 
of  ordinary  conversation,  ranging  only  from  I 
to  6  notes  on  the  scale,  to  the  impressive  and 
impassioned  utterances  of  the  more  poweiftl 
emotions,  in  their  natural  expression  or  in  their 
rendering  by  a  skilful  elocutionist,  and  the  inll 
orotund  notes  of  the  orator.  In  conversation, 
the  perfect  speech  note  in  woman  blends  some- 
thing of  oral  softness  with  laryngeal  fimmeia, 
and  avoids  the  high  sharp  notes  of  tiie  soprano; 
in  man,  the  firmness  of  the  laryngeal  note  i> 
modified  by  a  degree  of  pectoral  depth,  though 
avoiding  the  other  extreme  of  the  low  notes 
of  the  base,  the  tenor  for  male  and  the  contraUo 
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fat  female  voices  constituting  the  entire  proper 
range  of  Uie  speech  notes.  In  pablio  speaking, 
the  Bobjects  of  the  address  being  nsnally  such 
u  call  forth  in  the  speaker  the  expression  of 
deep  and  earnest  feeling,  the  quality  of  the 
Toice  becomes  grave  and  powerful  and  ample 
in  resonance  in  proportion  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion  or  subject  of  speaking. 
Be  "  orotund  quality,"  as  Dr.  Rush  names  it, 
a  the  moat  desirable  tone  of  voice  for  the 
pablic  speaker,  and  that  which  has  character- 
ized Uie  best  orators  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural utterance  of  the  medium  notes  of  the 
tenor  and  baritone  in  the  musical  scale,  and  is 
naturally  attended  by  a  wider  opening  of  the 
mouth  internally  as  well  as  externally,  and  a 
greater  intermingling  of  bronchial  depth  and 
laryngeal  resonance,  than  the  conversational 
vdoe.  The  requisites  for  the  improvement  of 
the  voice  in  speaking  or  reading  are  the  fol- 
lowing: to  prodnoe  the  speech  notes  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  injure  the  vocal  organs  or  the 
general  health ;  to  improve  its  quality  in  clear- 
ness and  resonance  throughout  its  entire  com- 
pass ;  to  extend  that  compass  both  above  and 
below;  and  to  produce  a  prolonged  speech 
note  on  each  degree  of  its  compass. — Ainong 
the  moat  important  treatises  on  the  cnltivation 
of  the  voice  are  the  following :  "  The  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Human  Voice,  embracing  its  Phy- 
riological  History,"  &c.,  by  James  Rush,  M.D. 
(Pliiladelphia,  1 844) ;"  Cull  on  Public  Reading" 
(London);  William Knssell,  "Pulpit Elocution" 
(Boston),  "Lessons  in  Enunciation"  (Boston), 
and  "  The  American  Elocutionist"  (Boston) ; 
Goilmette's  "  Vocal  Physiology,  or  Progressive 
Sjatem  for  the  Scientific  Education  of  the  Hu- 
man Voice,"  edited  by  the  Bev.  K  Winthrop 
(New  York,  1861). 

YOIGT,  JoBAHNSS,  a  Gferman  historian,  born 
at  Bettenhansen  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  Aug.  27, 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  Jena,  in  1809  com- 
menced teaching  at  B[alle,  and  in  1812  was 
lioanaed  as  a  pablic  teacher.  In  181S  he  pub- 
lished at  Weimar  his  first  historical  work,  ffil- 
itbrand  alt  Paptt  Ortgor  YII.  und  tein  Zeit- 
ait^.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  his- 
toric sdences  at  KOnigsberg  in  1817,  the  year 
following  published  his  Oeichiehte  de»  Lombar- 
iaJbwitt,  and  in  1822  became  professor  of 
medieval  and  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Kanigaberg.  He  had  as  early  as  1818  pro- 
jected a  history  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the 
Prussian  government  had  granted  him  the  means 
of  nuking  a  tonr  of  investigation  thronghont 
Oennany  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  ma- 
terials for  it.  After  spending  nearly  10  years 
in  the  stndy  of  the  subject,  he  published  as 
file  first  instalment  of  the  work  his  Gegehiehte 
Pnuueni  von  den  Utetten  Zeiten  bit  eum  Unter- 
i^^fie  der  Hemchrft  de»  DeuUcfien  Ordent,  in 
which  he  has  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
beta  from  documents  hitherto  unknown. 

YOIGTLAND  (Lat.  Terra  Advoeatorum; 
Q«r.  Voigt,  from  the  Lat.  advoeatiu,  a  procura- 
tor, and  Land,  a  oountry),  in  the  history  of  the 


German  empire,  the  name  applied  to  the  imme- 
diate possessions  of  the  emperors,  the  control 
of  which  was  intrusted  by  them  to  Voigts  or 
procurators.  In  the  widest  acceptation  they 
comprised  a  part  of  the  present  district  of 
Zwickau  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  known  as 
the  Voigtland  circle;  a  part  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Weimar ;  the  Reuss  territories  ;  the 
circle  of  Renneburg  in  Altenburg ;  and  the 
territory  of  Hof  in  Bavaria. 

VQISLN",  Ffeux,  a  French  physician,  born 
in  Mans  in  1794.  He  was  educated  at  Paris 
under  Esquirol,  and  in  1621  became  associated 
with  M.  J.  P.  Falret  in  the  establishment  of  a 

frivate  insane  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Pai-is. 
Q  1831  he  received  an  appointment  as  physi- 
cian to  the  Bic&tre  asylum,  with  which  he  is 
still  connected.  In  1833  and  again  in  1839  he 
made  some  attempts  to  instruct  the  idiot  chil- 
dren connected  with  the  Bicetre,  and  in  1840 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  M.  VaUSe.  (See 
Idiooy.)  In  his  investigations  of  mental  dis- 
orders and  infirmities,  M.  Voisin  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  phrenological  principles  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  in  which  he  is  a  firm  believer. 
His  principal  works  are:  Du  bSffaiement  (Svo., 
Paris,  1821);  I>e»  eaiuet  moraik  et  physique* 
da  maladies  mentales  (1826) ;  De  Vhomme  ani- 
mal (1839) ;  De  Vidiotie  chez  les  enfants  (1843) ; 
Du  traitement  intelligent  de  lafolie  (1847) ;  and 
Analyse  de  Ventendanent  humain  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1851-'7).— AtJorsTB  Fiux,  a  French  phyn- 
oian,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris, 
May  25,  1829,  has  published  several  medical 
monographs  of  merit. 

VOITURE,  ViNCKNT,  a  French  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  in  Amiens  in  1698,  died 
in  Paris,  May  27,  1648.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wine  merchant,  and  having  attracted  the  fiotice 
of  some  noblemen  by  his  talents  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  where  he  was 
soon  conddered  the  hel  esprit  par  excellence, 
and  managed  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  most  aristocratic  members  of  that  so- 
ciety. Though  attached  to  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
he  was  employed  in  Italy  by  Oardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria  he  was  appointed  a  steward  to  the 
king  and  interpreter  of  ambassadors  near  the 
queen,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  handsome 
pension  for  doing  nothing.  His  passion  for 
gambling  and  amours  with  women  of  all  ranks 
involved  him  in  numerons  troubles  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  When  he  was  nearly  60 
years  old,  he  fought  a  duel  with  another  guest 
of  the  H6tel,  still  older  than  himself,  both  being 
in  love  with  the  second  daughter  of  the  mar- 
chioness of  Rambouillet.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  French  academy.  His 
letters  and  poems,  most  of  which  were  occa- 
donal,  were  first  published  in  1649  by  his 
nephew  Pinchesne.  A  new  edition  has  ap- 
peared in  the  CoUeetion  Oharpentier  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1856). 

VOLATILE  OILS.    See  Essbhtial  Oits. 
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VOLCANO  (Lat.  Vuleania,  th«  god  of  fire), 
an  opening  in  the  ornst  of  the  earth  from  whidi 
proceed  heated  gases  sometimes  in  flames,  vol- 
nmes  of  steam,  ernptions  of  ashes  mixed  with 
scorioj  and  large  stones  which  are  often  red-hot, 
and  cnrrents  of  melted  rook,  called  lava.  The 
phenomenon  is  chiefly  limited  to  certain  regions 
m  different  parts  of  the  earth,  which  are  known 
as  volcanic  districts;  and  in  these  districts  es- 
tablished and  permanent  vents  may  continue 
constantly  sending  forth  smoke  and  flame,  like 
Stromboli  on  one  of  the  Lipari  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean;  or  eruptions  of  more  fearfnl 
character  may  take  place  at  irregular  intervals, 
which  may  be  separated  by  the  lapse  of  hnn- 
dreds  of  years.  The  matters  thrown  out  from 
volcanoes  generally  accumulate  around  the 
openings  or  craters  till  they  build  up  a  hill,  or 
even  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  high ; 
but  the  vent  may  continue  for  a  long  time  at  a 
low  level,  and  is  even  formed  beneath  the  sea, 
sometimes  without  rising  above  its  surface. 
Instances  have  occurred,  of  which  one  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Obabah  Islakd,  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  suddenly  forming  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
island  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  disap- 
peared, being  washed  away  by  the  waves.  Oth- 
er volcanoes  that  have  been  suddenly  raised  up 
have  remained  permanently  in  the  form  of 
mountains.  Such  are  the  volcano  of  JoruUo 
in  Mexico  (see  Johuixo),  and  the  volcano  of 
Monte  Nnovo  (see  Vkbuviu^.  The  greatest  vol- 
canic mountains,  as  Etna,  Hecla,  and  Vesuvius, 
are  produced  by  accumulations  of  volcanic 
matters,  as  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  and  scoriee, 
sometimes  alternating  with  beds  deposited  be- 
neath the' sea  charged  with  the  vestiges  of  ma- 
rine animals,  the  collection  of  which  must  have 
occupied  long  periods  of  time.  This  is  espe- 
cially apparent  m  the  case  of  Etna.  Volcanoes 
sometimes  remain  inactive  so  long  as  to  lose 
their  peculiar  character ;  but  they  may  at  any 
time  break  forth  again.  Vesuvius  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients  as  a  volcano,  though 
it  was  apparent  from  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, that  such  must  have  been  its  char- 
acter at  some  former  period.  The  earliest 
ernptions  of  Etna  of  known  date  commenced 
about  2,800  years  ago,  and  of  Vesuvius  nearly 
18  centuries  back.  Ancient  volcanic  moun- 
tains are  met  with  in  Hungary,  in  central 
France,  and  other  places,  of  whose  eruptions 
no  record  exists.  Such  are  termed  extinct 
volcanoes,  but  they  may  again  become  active. 
— ^Volcanic  action  is  usually  preceded  by 
earthquakes,  which  may  continue  for  a  long 
time.  By  these  the  ear^  is  rent  open  in  fis- 
sures through  which  volcanic  matters  are 
ejected,  and  in  which  they  become  consoli- 
dated, forming  what  are  known  as  dikes. 
Previous  to  the  production  of  Monte  Nnovo, 
earthquakes  had  been  of  common  occurrence 
along  the  Neapolitan  shore  for  two  years. 
But  Toloonio  eruptionB  do  not  always  occnr  to 


relieve  the  (rabterranean  movements  canaed  by 
the  commotion  of  the  bodies  of  molten  matter 
in  the  interior;  or  it  may  be  that  this  relief 
may  come  by  the  outbreak  of  volcanoes  many 
hundred  mues  distant.  The  earthquake  of 
New  Madrid,  Missouri,  in  1811-'12,  which  con- 
tinued almost  incessantly  for  several  months, 
is  spoken  of  by  Humboldt  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  such  a  phenomenon  far  from  any  vol- 
cano.- It  is  supposed,  however,  on  acconnt  of 
the  contemporaneous  shocks  which  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  in  Vene- 
zuela, that  this  district  may  be  upon  a  range  of 
volcanic  tracts,  overlying  a  subterranean  ocean 
of  lava,*  that  extends  firom  the  Andes  of  Chili 
northward  through  Mexico,  and  possibly  is 
continued  on  to  uie  volcanic  district  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. — A  communication  from 
the  interior  being  opened  to  the  sur&oe,  the 
power  of  the  elastic  forces  beneath  is  exhibited 
m  the  eruption  of  clouds  of  steam  and  floods 
of  hot  water,  which  often  bring  up  immense 
quantities  of  earthy  matters  in  the  form  of 
mud;  and  to  such  products  the  eruption  is 
sometimes  altogether  linuted.  The  cnrrents 
of  mnd  pouring  out  from  the  craters  have  in 
some  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  described 
by  Humboldt,  attained  enormous  dimensions, 
so  as  to  fill  up  valleys  and  cover  a  wide  snr- 
fiace  of  country.  The  outflow,  whether  of 
mud  or  of  lava,  is  not  always  limited  to  a  an- 
gle crater;  but  several  have  been  known  to 
open  in  the  same  vicinity,  as  around  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  and  continue  in  action  at  the 
same  time.  By  their  falling  into  each  other, 
or  by  the  enlar^g  of  a  single  crater,  immense 
chasms  are  formed  of  great  depth,  somethnea 
several  miles  in  circumference.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  craters  by  the  name  of 
ealderas,  the  Spanish  word  for  caldrons,  and 
in  the  base  of  these  soon  appear  new  ermten 
which  not  only  introduce  great  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  ealderas,  but  modify  the  fonn 
and  add  to  the  dimensions  of  the  volcanie 
pile.  This,  too,  may  change  by  subsidenee 
of  any  portion  of  it. — The  lavas  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  volcanic  products  consist 
of  a  variety  of  mineral  substances  brought  to- 
gether in  a  more  or  less  liquid  condition  by 
fusion.  When  Uioroughly  melted,  the  prodnet 
is  a  homogeneous  mass,  which  when  suddenly 
cooled  assumes  a  glassy  character  and  is  known 
as  obsidian.  A  few  volcanoes,  as  that  in  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  produce  this  kind  of  lavi 
almost  exclusively ;  and  it  is  found  to  a  greatw 
or  less  extent  among  the  lavas  of  almost  all 
volcanoes.  All  lavas,  when  thoroughly  melted' 
and  suddenly  cooled,  assume  this  glassy  con- 
dition. But  the  more  common  kind  of  lava  is 
that  known  as  the  stony,  which  even  when 
flowing  in  a  current  consists,  as  muntained  by 
Mr.  G.  Ponlett  Scrope,  of  the  crystalline  grains 
of  minerals  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  bat  not 
frised,  kept  apart  by  the  intervention  of  wats 
or  of  aqueous  vapor  in  a  peooliar  state  of  con- 
densation and  adhesion  to  their  sur&oe,  which 
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adnata  of  their  mo-ving  as  freelj  one  upon 
another  as  if  the  fasion  were  complete.  As 
the  particles  beoome  consolidated  on  cooling, 
they  form  volcanic  rooks,  snch  as  the  tra- 
chytes, in  which  the  particles  remain  distinct ; 
and  in  this  their  structure  is  like  that  of  the 
rocks  classed  as'  igneous,  as  granite  and  gneiss. 
The  oompactnesB  of  the  stony  lavas  varies  witli 
the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected while  cooling.  The  current  of  lava, 
oooliog  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
assames  an  open  cellular  stmctnre  from  the 
gradoal  escape  of  the  aqueous  particles  mixed 
among  the  mineral  substances.  Sometimes  the 
steam  in  escaping  so  distends  the  mineral  sub- 
stance as  to  give  it  the  form  of  pumice.  Oooled 
under  the  surface  of  water,  the  lava  is  found 
to  be  much  more  compact;  and  that  cooled 
beneath  a  heavy  pressure  of  superincumbent 
masses  of  rock,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet 
Husk,  must  doubtless  be  as  compact  as  the 
andent  basaltic  formations,  the  composition 
of  which  is  like  tjiat  of  modem  lavas.  While 
the  lavas  of  different  volcanic  districts  possess 
the  Hune  general  character  and  composition, 
those  from  different  localities,  like  varieties  of 
the  same  rock  from  different  places,  have  some 
peculiarities  by  which  they  may  be  recognized, 
ihese  may  consist  in  the  prevalence  of  particu- 
lar minerals,  a  great  variety  of  which  are  fonnd 
eiystallized  in  the  cavities  of  lavas ;  or  a  single 
qi«eies  may  be  pecnliar  to  the  lavas  of  a  cer- 
tam  district.  The  minerals  of  which  lava  is 
mostly  composed  are  feldspar  and  augite  (or 
hornblende),  and  oxide  of  iron ;  and  through 
the  mass  miade  up  of  these  are  interspersed 
nomerons  others,  often  crystallized,  many  of 
which  are  also  common  to  the  ancient  crystal- 
line rooks.  Among  the  most  abundant  of  these 
are  olivine,  leacite,  garnet,  idocrase,  epidote, 
and  stilbite.  Snlj^hnr,  the  presence  of  which 
in  vast  quantities  is  indicated  in  the  fumes  that 
escape  from  the  crater,  is  found  in  various 
metallic  combinations,  and,  sublimed  by  the 
heat,  collects  aronnd  the  walls  of  many  cra- 
ters; and  if  it  be  removed,  new  layers  soon 
gather  even  during  the  periods  of  comparative 
repose  of  the  volcano.  The  ashes  projected 
from  the  craters  are  but  the  comminuted  frag- 
ments of  the  lavas ;  and  with  them  are  thrown 
out  the  larger  firagments  termed  scoriaj,  to- 
gether with  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes.  In 
the  crater  the  mineral  substances,  more  or  less 
thoroughly  melted,  are  pressed  upward  by  the 
expansion  of  the  elastic  vapors  beneath ;  and 
as  the  force  of  these  fluctuates,  the  fluid  mass 
rises  and  falls,  often  witJi  great  violence  and 
throogh  long  distances.  By  sadden  produc- 
tion and  eaospe  of  great  bodies  of  steam,  the 
divnpted  fragments  are  thrown  with  immense 
twee  high  into  the  air,  and  the  sky  is  filled 
with  the  fine  stony  particles,  which  float  away 
as  volcanic  ashes,  and  are  finally  precipitated 
vpon  the  sarfisoe,  it  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
want.  (See  Ashis,  vol.  iL  p.  203.)  In  these 
wnptioos  flashes  of  eleotrio  light,  greater  than 


ordinary  flashes  of  liehtning,  are  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  especially  at  night  over  the  cra- 
ters. The  cause  of  these,  for  a  long  time  nn- 
explained,  is  now  understood  to  be  the  friction 
of  the  particles  of  aqueous  vapor  against  the 
stony  substances  with  which  they  are  intermix- 
ed ;  and  the  phenomenon  is  exemplified  by  the 
electricity  developed  on  the  jet  of  escape  steam 
from  a  boiler  being  directed  against  any  hard 
substance.  The  enormous  power  required  to 
raises  column  of  melted  lava  2^  times  as  heavy 
as  water  to  the  summit  of  mountains,  can  un- 
questionably be  furnished  by  the  expansion  of 
steam  at  high  temperatures ;  and  when  heated 
to  1000°  F.  it  is  calculated  that  the  power  ex- 
erted should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  column  of  melted  lava  even  at  the  summit 
of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  is  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  that  such  temperature  is  at- 
tained is  evident  from  its  effect  in  melting  met- 
als exposed  to  its  influence. — Steam,  as  uready 
remarked,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  prod- 
ucts of  volcaiioes,  and  it  is  notable  that  the 
situation  of  these  is  generally  near  the  sea  or 
accessible  to  other  large  bodies  of  water ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  usually 
found  indications  of  ancient  lakes  or  bays  from 
which  the  water  has  disappeared.  But,  as  re- 
marked by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  in  his  observations 
on  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  the 
prodigious  volume  of  atmospheric  water  ab- 
sorbed through  the  porous  lava  of  which  the 
volcanic  mountains  are  oomposed,  may  of  itself 
afford  sufficient  steam  for  propelling  the  melt- 
ed matters  upward  even  to  the  summit  of  cones 
8  miles  high.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
power  of  steam  thus  dispersed  to  produce  such 
an  effect  is  afforded  upon  a  small  scale  in  the 
explosions  which  take  place  in  the  tall  blast  fur- 
naces used  for  smelting  iron,  when  these  are  too 
rapidly  heated  before  the  mortar  used  in  the 
mason  work  has  become  thoroughly  dry.  Of 
the  active  volcanoes  remote  from  the  sea,  some 
of  the  most  important  are  Sangay  and  Fragna 
of  the  Andes  group,  the  one  112  and  the  other 
166  miles  from  the  coast.  In  central  Asia  the 
two  volcanoes  of  Pe-shan  and  Ho-tcheou,  in  the 
Thian-shan  monntains,  are  about  1,600  miles 
distant  either  from  the  Arctic  or  Indian  ocean. 
— The  quantity  of  volcanic  matter  brought  to 
the  surface  during  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is 
often  wonderAiI  for  its  magnitude ;  and  among 
the  most  striking  examples  are  the  great  beds 
of  lava  and  ashes  nnder  which  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  buried,  and  the  formation  in  a 
short  time  of  the  mountain  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico 
in  1769,  and  that  of  Monte  ]!7'novo  in  1638,  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  currents  of  lava  which 
flowed  for  two  years,  commencing  in  1788, 
from  the  Skapta  Jokul  in  Iceland,  extended  in 
one  direction  60  m.  and  in  another  40  m.,  with 
breadths  respectively  of  16  and  7  m.  The  lava 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  flowed  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
in  the  valleys  sometimes  attained  a  depth  of 
600  feet    Its  total  bulk  has  been  estimated  at 
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21  cubic  miles.  The  lava  cnrrenta  of  Yesa- 
yius  in  1737  have  been  estimated  at  over 
88,680,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  1791  at  about 
40,000,000  ;  and  those  of  Etna  in  1669  at  abont 
94,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  eruptions  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  have  also  been  remarkable 
of  late  years  for  their  enormous  quantities  of 
lava.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  Mauna 
Loa  in  Hawaii.  (See  Mauna  LoA.)^Volc8noes 
vary  greatly  in  the  frequency  of  their  eruptions, 
and  Uie  same  volcano  is  generally  very  une- 

?nal  in  its  periods  of  activity  and  quiescence, 
'eriods  of  inactivity  extend  to  any  time,  and 
at  Ischia  an  interval  of  17  centuries  between 
two  successive  eruptions  is  recorded.  Some 
volcanoes  however  continue  almost  incessantly 
in  action.  This  is  especially  the  case  witii 
Stromboli,  which  for  full  2,000  years  has  been 
burning  and  sending  fortli  lava  which  hourly 
ascends  and  overflows  the  sides  of  the  crater. 
The  volcano  of  Rancagua  in  Chili  is  of  similar 
character.  The  most  active  of  all  known  vol- 
canoes is  Sangay,  a  mountain  S.  E.  of  Quito, 
17,000  feet  high,  which  has  been  in  eruption 
ever  since  1728,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
exhibits  the  greatest  quantity  of  fiery  and 
widely  luminous  eruptions  of  scoriee.  The  ra- 
pidity of  its  explosion^ometimes  causes  a  con- 
tinuous roar,  which  is  so  loud  that  it  has  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  348  geographical  miles. — 
The  great  m^ority  of  volcanoes,  active  and 
inactive,  are  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  npon  its  islands,  including  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  This  ocean  may  in  fact  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  basin  bordered  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  recent  and  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  owing  its 
conformation  to  subterranean  movements,  of 
which  the  volcanic  outbreaks  are  the  exponents. 
As  enumerated  by  Humboldt,  the  total  number 
of  volcanoes  in  action  upon  the  globe  during 
the  last  100  years  amounts  to  225,  and  the  totu 
number  extinct  and  active  to  407,  which  are 
distributed  as  follows : 
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The  actual  number  no  doubt  greatly  exceeds 
these  figures,  especially  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  very  many  of  which  are  of  volcanic 
character;  and  in  the  vast  archipelago  around 
Borneo,  from  the  Kicobar  islands  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  stated  by  M.  Laugel  in  the  Se- 
vue  del  deux  mondet,  xiii.  858,  that  the  num- 
ber of  volcanoes  is  fully  900.  Java  alone  is 
said  by  F.  Junghuhn  to  contain  46  and  Sumatra 
19.  Nearly  all  the  volcanoes  are  found  within 
80'  of  the  equator ;  and  the  others  are  scatter- 
ed over  all  latitudes,  even  to  Mt.  Erebus  in  lat. 


W  82'  N.    In  America  they  are  most  wmvi- 

ous  along  the  range  of  the  Andes,  upon  whidi 
are  found  the  highest  volcanic  pet^  on  the 
globe.  The  most  elevated  of  taese  is  Cote- 
paxi,  the  summit  of  which  is  18,858  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  Few  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  America  are  near  the  Atlantic.  Three 
are  met  with  in  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few  in  Centnl 
America  and  Mexico  are  not  very  remote  from 
the  coast ;  but  the  great  minority,  from  die 
southern  extremity  of  South  America  to  the 
polar  regions,  are  near  the  Pacific.  IntheUsit- 
ed  States,  the  only  volcanoes  are  found  near  the 
coasts  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  these  htye 
never  been  known  as  remarkably  active.  The 
Bocky  mountains  exhibit  indications  in  many 
places  of  ancient  volcanic  action.  Fisher's 
peak  in  Arkansas  appears  to  be  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Central  America  contains  18  active  vol- 
canoes, and  Mexico  6.  In  Europe,  the  chi^ 
volcanic  district  is  that  of  Italy,  Sicily,  ud 
the  neighboring  islands,  containing  the  actire 
volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  Etn'a,  Stromboli,  kt. 
Another  is  that  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  ia 
which  the  most  active  volcano  is  Bantorin  oa 
the  island  of  Thera.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean  an 
many  volcanic  islands,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  Iceland,  Tenerifie,  and  Pico  <A 
the  Azores.  Others  of  the  Azores  and  of  the 
Canaries,  and  other  islands  off  the  coast  of  En- 
rope  and  Africa,  exhibit  indications  of  Laving 
formerly  been  volcanic.  Between  Cape  Patmaa 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  St.  Boque 
on  the  E.  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  ocean,  is  a  tract  frequentlj' 
disturbed  by  earthquake  shocks,  and  sopposed 
to  be  of  volcanic  character  beneath  the  sea.  It 
is  traced  over  about  9  degrees  of  longitude  and 
8  or  4  degrees  of  latitude.  Tlie  bottom  pre- 
sents great  irregularities  of  surface,  protradiog 
upward  in  peaks  between  which  are  deep  de- 
pressions. Many  volcanoes,  both  active  and 
extinct,  are  near  the  inland  seas  in  the  &  T- 
part  of  Asia.  The  volcanic  action  in  thia.re- 
^on  would  seem  to  have  been  more  energetie 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times ;  but  on  theS. 
and  E.  coasts  and  throughout  the  islands  of  thii 
portion  of  Asia  is  found  the  most  active  vol- 
canic district  upon  the  globe.  Although  in  the 
above  table  Africa  is  said  to  contun  only  one 
active  volcano,  many  have  of  late  years  heea 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  the  Mooa, 
which  extend  N.  and  S.  near  the  E.  coast  of 
the  continent.  An  eruption  of  one  of  these, 
called  Jebel  Dubbeh,  occurred  in  May,  1861.— 
Sir  John  Herschel  notices  two  striking  featnrea 
connected  with  active  volcanoes.  The  first  ii 
their  tendency  to  a  linear  arrangement  when 
insular ;  institnces  of  which  he  cites  in  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  where  23  active  volcanoes  lie  almo^ 
precisely  in  a  right  line  of  900  geographiol 

*  Lahama,  a  volcanio  moonlaln  In  Bolivia,  Is  aii  to  b> 
SS,8S0  fret  hich;  and  Aconcaiciia,  la  Cblll,  88,000  ftit  VA 
la  probablj  not  of  Toleanlo  character,  thoo^  oftM  itpoU* 
uineh.    (Bm  ASDB,  ToL  L  p.  641,  not*.) 
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isflta  in  len|th ;  also  ihrongh  the  Earile  ial- 
tndi,  from  Kamtchatka  to  Yesso  in  Japan,  600 
mfles,  vhioh  might  be  prolonged  640  miles 
Boithward  along  the  range  of  other  voloanoea 
in  Kamtchatka ;  those  of  the  Ladrone  islands 
tlong  a  line  extending  420  geographical  miles ; 
ud  tiuxe  of  Java,  Sombawa,  and  Florea,  npon 
*  straight  Une  of  1,080  geographical  miles.  The 
Moond  feature  is  that  alreaaj  noticed  of  the 
oecorrence  of  volcanoes  near  coast  lines. — 
Of  the  theories  to  account  for  the  heat  which 
prodnoes  volcanio  action,  that  known  as  the 
ehemical  hypothesis  proposed  hj  Sir  H.  Davy, 
nd  afterwwd  modified  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  has 
been  most  generally  received.    Davy  supposed 
Hut  the  metallio  bases  of  the  various  earths 
ud  alkalies,  of  which  volcanic  products  are  in 
great  part  composed,  might  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior in  an  isolated  condition,  ready  to  combine 
n^idlj  and  with  violent  chemical  action  with 
oxygen  presented  to  them  in  water  and  atmos- 
wSio  air,  that  might  penetrate  the  fissures. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  great  heat 
and  violent  eombastion.    The  variety  of  ele- 
ments present,  reacting,  upon  each  other,  would 
give  rise  to  successive  decompositions  and  re- 
eompositions,  the  volatile  products,  such  as  the 
eanomations  of  snlphur  with  oxygen  and  with 
hydrogen,  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine 
fflit  ust  derived  from  sea  salt,  and  die  first 
from  atmoq>herio  air),  escaping  through  fls- 
nres,  and  the  oonflned  steam  not  decomposed 
breaking  open  by  its  elasticity  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  forcing  upward  the  fluid  matters. 
To  account  for  these  operations  being  kept  up 
oontinnonsly,  Lyell  suggests  that  the  nydrogen 
Mt  free  when  the  water  is  decomposed  by  con- 
tact with  the  metallio  bases,  may  remain  con- 
fined in  the  interior,  possibly  in  a  liquid  form, 
under  intense  pressure ;  and  afterward  in  the 
norementa  that  take  place  it  might  come  in 
(ontact  with  metallic  oxides  at  a  high  tempera- 
tsre,  and  reduce  these,  on  the  same  principle 
that  potassium  is  produced  in  the  common  gun 
barrd  process.    Admitting  the  hypothesis  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fused  condition, 
others  have  argued  that  changes  of  tempera- 
ture affeoting  any  of  the  outer  portions  would 
necnsirily  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  these 
portions,  and  produce  phenomena  such  as  those 
exhibited  by  volcanoes.    The  changes  of  tem- 
perature may,   as  suggested  by  ttr.  Ponlett 
Scrope,  arise  ftom  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ments npon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which 
ast  as  a  now  coat  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat 
and  cause  its  increase  in  the  localities  thus 
eovered.    This  hypothesis,  it  is  obvious,  would 
not  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  chemical 
theory,  the  subsidiary  efiects   still  resulting 
from  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions. — 
The  fidlowing  are  among  the  principal  author- 
MiM  on  the  sabjeet  of  voioanoes :  the  papers  of 
SrH.  Davy  on  the  "  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes," 
b  the  "Philoeophioal  Tranaaotions"  (1838); 
Daubeny  on  " 'Violcanoes ;"   Ponlett  Scrope's 
"Considerations  on  Voloanoea,"  &e. ;  Darwin, 
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"  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society," 
"  Geology  of  Volcanic  Islands,"  and  "  Geology 
of  South  America;"  Von  Buch  on  the  "  Canary 
Islands;"  Humboldt's  "Cosmos,"  "Travels," 
and  "  Treatise  on  Rooks;"  J.  D.Dana,  "  Geol- 
ogy of  tiieAmerioan  Exploring  Expedition ;"  W. 
Hopkins,  "  Researches  in  PbyricfU  Geography" 
(London,  1889-'42),  also  "  Philosophioal  Trans- 
actions" (1889),  and  "  On  the  Phenomena  and 
Theory  of  Volcanoes ;"  report  of  the  British 
association  for  1847;  Bischof  "  On  Mineral  Wa- 
ters ;"  H.  Abioh,  ITeber  die  Natfur,  &a ;  8.  von 
Waltershausen,  Athu  de  FJStna,  and  U«b«r  die 
vuleanisehen  Oeiteine,  &o.  The  subject  is  also 
discussed  in  many  of  the  geological  treatises, 
especially  in  those  of  De  la  Beche,  Lyell,  D'Au- 
bnisson,  and  John  Phillips. 

VOLE.    See  Sherw. 

VOLGA  (ano.  Bha),  a  river  of  Russia,  the 
longest  in  Europe.  It  rises  on  the  plateau  of 
Valdai,  in  the  western  part  of  the  government 
of  Tver,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  D  Qua,  in  lat. 
67°  N.,  long.  88°  K,  flows  in  a  mostly  eastern 
and  then  southern  direction,  passing  by  the 
towns  of  Tver,  Jaroelav,  Kostroma,  Nyni  Nov- 
gorod, Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Saratov,  and 
Astrakhan,  capitals  of  the  governments  of  the 
same  names,  and  near  the  last  named  town 
falls  into  the  Caspian  sea  by  a  great  number  of 
mouths.  Its  length  is  about  2,000  m.,  and  its 
total  fall  is  little  more  than  600  feet.  Its  basin 
is  estimated  at  upward  of  600,000  sq.  m.  Its  . 
principal  aflSuents  from  the  right  are  the  Oka 
and  the  Sura,  and  from  the  left&e  Tvertza,  Mo- 
loga,  Sheksna,  Kostroma,  ITnsha,  Vetluga,  Ka- 
ma, Samara,  and  Irgis.  Being  connected  by 
means  of  numerous  canals  with'the  Baltic  and 
White  seas,  it  forms  the  great  artery  of  com- 
munication for  European  Russia,  though  its 
navigation  is  frequently  interrupted  by  sand 
banks  and  changes  of  its  channel,  and  ob- 
structed by  ice  during  half  of  the  year.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  including  salmon  and  sturgeon, 
which  form  an  important  article  of  export. 

VOLHYNIA  (Pol.  Woh/n),  a  government  of 
West  Russia,  formerly  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  N.  by  Grodno  and  Minsk,  E.  by 
Kiev,  S.  by  Podolia,  S.  W.  by  Galioia,  and  W. 
by  Lublin ;  area,  27,640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
1,628,828.  The  surfitoe  in  general  is  level 
or  nndulating,  and  diversified  in  some  places 
by  hills  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  ^e 
N.  with  peat  moors  and  morasses.  In  the  S. 
some  low  offsets  of  the  Carpathian  range  en- 
ter the  government  from  Podolia.  There  are 
no  large  rivers ;  the  northern  Bug  forms  the 
W.  boundary,  and  the  principal  other  streams 
are  the  Styr  and  Horin.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  there  is  no  other  part  of  the 
empire  where  agriculture  is  in  so  fionrishing 
a  condition.  The  chief  productions  are  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  linseed,  hempseed,  hops,  tobacco, 
and  live  stock.  Bog  iron,  saltpetre,  building 
stone,  millstone,  limestone,  porcelain  clay,  and 
potters'  clay  are  the  most  important  minerala> 
The  mannfiwtnres  are  increasing  in  importance^ 
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and  indade  leather,  gitM.  earthenware,  paper, 
potash,  tar,  and  charcoal.  Zhitomir,  tjie  cap- 
ital, Berditohey,  and  Dnbno  are  the  principal 
towna. 

VOLE,  WiLEBLM,  a  Pmssian  anther  and 
mystic,  born  in  Berlin  in  1804.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Gdttingen,  and  in  1888  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Erfurt,  which  office  he 
Btill  holds.  Though  of  Protestant  family  and 
education,  he  early  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
stody  of  the  Boman  Oatholio  faith,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  dootrines  and  teachings  of  the 
mystics.  At  the  time  of  the  affair  of  Cologne 
(1888)  he  defended  the  archbishop.  He  snb- 
seqnently  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Eg- 
stfUic  Virgins  of  the  Tyrol,"  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  mystic  phenomena  by 
analogies  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul.  Since  1846  he  has  written  under  the  nom 
depluTM  of  Clams,  and  has  published  a  "His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature  during  the  Middle 
Ages,"  "Sweden,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  a 
"  Ilanual  of  Italian  Literature,"  and  two  pam- 
phlets which  have  led  to  numerous  replies,  viz., 
"  Avowals  of  a  Protestant,"  and  "  Apprentice- 
ship of  Faith."  He  has  also  edited,  translated, 
and  republished  the  works  of  eminent  mystic 
writers  of  the  Catholic  church ;  among  others 
the  "Complete  Works  of  St.  Theresa,"  the 
"  Mystic  City"  of  Maria  d'A^eda,  two  volumes 
of  the  "Meditations"  of  St.  Hildegond,  and  the 
"Spiritual  Revelations"  of  St.  Brigitta.  In  1866 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

VOLKMANIT,  Alfred  Wtlssui,  a  German 
physiologist  and  physician,  bom  in  Leipsic  in 
1801.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  from 
boyhood  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science  and  medicine.  He  received  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1826,  in  1828  became  a  fel- 
low of  the  medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  in  1884 
professor  extraordinary  in  the  university  of 
that  place,  and  in  1837  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy at  Dorpat.  He  acquired  considerable  rep- 
utation by  his  Anatomia  Animalium  (Leipsic, 
1881-'8),  followed  by  his  JV#u«  BeitrOffe  ear 
Phf/tiologie  da  Gesiehtstinnet  (1886),  Die  Lehn 
w>m  leibliehen  Lehen  (1837),  and,  in  coi\jnno- 
tton  with  F.  H.  Bidsler,  DU  Selbttandigieit 
dti  tj/mpathetitehen  Nenentyttenu  (1843).  In 
1848  he  was  recalled  to  Germany  as  profes- 
sor of  physiology  at  Halle,  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  the  chair  of  anatomy ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Meckel  he  was  made  conservator 
of  the  anatomical  museum  collected  by  that  em- 
inent anatomist.  Dr.  Volkmann  has  been  oc- 
oopied  for  some  years  with  investigations  on 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  has  made  valua- 
ble contributions  to  Wagner's  "Physiological 
Dictionary,"  and  in  1860  published  a  treatise 
entitled  Udmwdynamik. 

VOLKEY,  CoHBTAiqrm  Fbajtooib  Chabsb- 
BCEiTP,  count  de,  a  French  author,  born  at 
Oraon,  Feb.  8, 1767,  died  April  26, 1820.  He 
was  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Ancenis  and 
Angers,  and  subsequently  studied  medicine  and 
the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  languages  at  Pario.   In 


1788  he  inherited  a  fortune,  and  in  the 
year  set  out  for  the  East.  He  spent  some 
months  in  a  convent  on  Mt.  libanus  in  the  study 
of  Arabic,  travelled  two  years  in  Lower  Egypt 
and  Syria,  retomed  to  France  in  1787,  and  soon 
after  published  his  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  ^j/ypU. 
This  was  at  once  received  as  the  most  graphic 
and  complete  description  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
that  had  appeared.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  named  director-general  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  Corsica,  but  remgned  the  position 
upon  being  elected  deputy  to  the  national  assem- 
bly for  iixe  leniehaiutie  of  Aigou.  In  1791  he 
retired  to  Corsica  to  cultivate  a  property  whi«^ 
he  had  purchased  there,  but  the  insurrection 
headed  by  Paoli  compelled  him  to  quit  the  isl- 
and early  in  1793.  During  this  sojourn  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
an  officer  of  artillery.  In  the  spring  of  1793  he 
was  sent  to  prison  by  Robespierre  as  a  royalist, 
and  remained  in  confinement  10  months.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  newly 
established  normal  school  in  1794,  and  on  its 
suppression  in  1796  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  remained  here  until  1798,  when  he  returned 
to  Europe.  He  is  supposed  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  was  made  senator.  When  Bo- 
naparte assumed  the  imperial  title,  Volney  of- 
fered to  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  retain  it,  though  he  seldom 
attended  the  sessions,  and  when  he  did  so  voted 
with  the  opposition.  He  accepted  however  the 
titles  of  count  and  commandant  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  He  voted  in  favor  of  the  decree  for 
the  deposition  of  Bonaparte  in  April,  1814,  and 
.in  June  following  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
by  Louis  XVHI.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
"J^jft  and  Syria,  he  wrote  Le»  rvinei,  ou  midir 
tationt  tur  let  revolutien*  det  entfiret  (Greneva, 
1791) ;  La  loinaturelle,  ou  eatiehume du  eitoyen 
jPVwtpau  (Paris,  1798);  SimplifieaHon  dm 
langtui  orientalei,  ou  mithcde  noueelU  et  /"a- 
die  di'apprendre  ut  langut*  Arahe,  JPertan*  et 
Turqtie,  awe  det  earaeUrei  Eur<mi«nt  (1706); 
and  Tableau  du  eUmat  etdutoldet  £tai*-Unu 
d^AnUriqve  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1803).  In  his  Jiuitm 
he  first  avowed  those  infidel  opinions  to  which 
his  name  now  owes  its  chief  notoriety.  Ohris- 
tianity,  as  well  as  all  other  religious  belie&,  he 
considered  merely  a  system  of  symbols,  very 
much  like  that  developed  by  Dupuis  in  hu 
Origine  det  cultet,  a  work  with  which  Volney 
was  probi^Iy  acquainted,  though  at  that  time  it 
was  still  in  manuscript.  In  his  Bittoire  ds 
Samuel,  intentatr  du  taeri  det  rota  (1819),  pub- 
lished just  before  the  coronation  of  Lonia 
XVIII.,  he  showed  littie  respect  for  either  tha 
prophet  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptnrea. 

VOLOGDA,  a  northern  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  bounded  by  Olonetz,  Archangel, 
Tobolsk,  Perm  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Ural  range),  Viatka,  Jaroslav,  and  Sor- 
gorod;  area,  148,240  sq.  19.;  pop.  in  1868, 
961,698.    The  surface  is  an  undulating  plain. 
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mostly  ooTerod  vith  woods,  mKrahes,  and 
■nda,  ezoept  in  the  X.,  where  it  is  monntain- 
im,  heing  ocenpied  by  the  Ural  and  its  off- 
ihootB.  ft  is  watered  by  the  Petchora,  Mesen, 
Dwha,  Sakhona,  Yitchegda,  Pinega,  and  Vaah- 
h,  tribataries  of  the  Arctic  ocean  or  of  the 
White  sea.  The  climate  is  verr  severe,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  is  cnltivated, 
prodndng  chiefly  rye,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and 
polst.    The  chief  mineral  prodacts  are  iron, 

X,  salt,  granite,  and  marble.  Horses  and 
sre  reared,  and  bears,  wolves,  and  deer 
m  hnnted.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Rns- 
aiins,yogals,  Samoyeds,  and  some  other  tribes ; 
nuny  of  them  are  nndvilized.  Fars,  timber, 
tnrpentine,  pitch,  and  other  raw  prodnots  are 
exported  into  the  neighboring  governments. 
There  are  nmneroos  mannfootories,  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  government  in  the  capital,  Yo- 
logda,  a  town  of  abont  14,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  Sakhona.  Other  important  towns  are  Us- 
ting  Yelikoi  and  Totma,  on  tiie  same  river,  and 
Velak,  oa  another  afflaent  of  the  Dwina. 

VOLSOI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
according  to  their  language  akin  to  the  TJm- 
brians.  They  inhabited  the  southern  part  of 
Latiom,  extending  E.  beyond  the  Liris  (Gari- 
gliano)  and  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the 
ihore  of  whidi  their  capital,  Antium,  formed 
a  oonnderable  seaport  (now  Porto  d'Anzo). 
fnm  an  eariy  penod  of  the  history  of  Rome 
Aey  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  hostili- 
tiea  with  that  republic,  until  they  were  finally 
nbdaed,  in  838,  byL.  Fnrins  Oamillns,  the 
grandson  of  the  dictator,  when  they  disappear- 
ed from  history. 

YOLTA,  AusBANDBO,  an  Italian  physicist, 
bom  in  Como,  Feb.  18, 1746,  died  there,  April 
t,  1827.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and 
early  showed  a  taste  for  science,  having  at 
file  age  of  18  pud  attention  to  the  subject  of 
eleetrioal  phenomena.  In  1776  he  oonstmoted 
a  kind  of  electrical  machine,  which  he  called 
the  dtetrophoru*,  consisting  of  two  ciroular 
idatas  of  metal  having  between  them  a  plate 
of  resin ;  and  in  1782,  in  an  effort  to  improve 
ttia  instrument,  he  invented  the  electrical  con- 
denser, by  which  small  charges  of  electricity 
were  aoenmnlated  until  they  reached  a  consid- 
erable amount.  In  1774  he  had  been  made 
rector  of  the  gymnasinm  and  professor  of  phys- 
ics is  Oomo,  ont  in  1779  was  transferred  to  the 
.ODiverrityofPavia.  Fnrther  investigations  in 
dtemistry  and  electricity  led  him  to  construct 
the  electrical  pistol,  the  eudiometer  for  testing 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  the  lamp 
with  inflammable  ur.  But  his  reputation  was 
dnefly  founded  on  his  invention  of  the  instru- 
nenteanedfromhimthevoltaiopile.  Thiseon- 
«t>  of  a  series  of  "  ndvanio  droles,"  each  com- 
pteed  of  a  disk  of  ane  and  another  of  copper, 
MMvated  by  a  disk  of  paper,  card,  or  doth,  aoak- 
M  in  water  or  some  other  fluid.  By  connecting 
•  a  Bomber  of  paiia  of  these  oirdes,  dectrioity 
Bay  be  developed  to  an  indefinite  extent.  (See 
AnuLEueoTBioiTT.)  In  178S  Yolta  travdled 


in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  Fnmoe,  and 
is  said  on  his  return  to  nave  introduced  fk*oiB 
Savoy  into  Lombardy  the  cnlture  of  the  potato. 
In  I79t>  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
citizens  of  Pavia  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
Bonaparte,  who  treated  him  with  the  highest 
honor,  and  when  first  consul  invited  him  to 
Paris  to  make  experiments  with  his  pile.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Frendi 
institute,  was  afterward  ddegate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Pavia  to  the  congress  of  Lyons,  and  was 
created  by  Napoleon  count  and  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Italian  institute.  In  1804  he 
redgned  his  professorship,  and  in  1816  received 
from  the  emperor  Francis  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  philosophical  facidty  in  the  uni- 
verdty  of  Pavia.  Antinori  superintended  an 
edition  of  his  works  (6  vols.,  Florence,  1826). 

YOLTAIBE,  Fbanqoib  Makk  Asoinn-  db,  a 
French  philosopher,  poet,  and  wit,  bom  in 
Paris  (not  at  Oh4tenay,  a  village  near  Soeanx, 
as  was  long  supposed),  Feb.  80,  1694,  died 
tiiere,  May  80,  1778.  At  the  time  of  his  birtli 
he  was  so  feeble  of  frame  that  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  live.  His  parents  were  the  sienr 
Arouet,  who  filled  the  o£Sce  of  treasurer  in 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  Marie  Catherine 
d'Aumart.  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  The 
name  Yoltaire  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
firom  a  family  estate  that  belonged  to  the 
mother,  it  being  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
the  younger  oUldren  of  wealthy  commoners  to 
take  the  name  of  the  estate,  while  the  eldest 
assumed  the  family  name.  Bnt  others  have 
remarked  that  Yoltaire  is  bnt  the  anagram  of 
Aronet  I.  i.  (le.jeune),  u  and  «  and  J  and  t  be- 
ing respectively  interchangeable.  His  godfa- 
ther had  been  a  certain  abb£  de  Oh&teanneu^ 
who  was  also  his  first  teacher,  and  who,  being 
of  that  class  of  churchmen  which  preferred  the 
society  of  the  ieaux  etpriti  to  the  services  of 
religion,  early  indoctrinated  him  in  the  lively 
but  sceptical  literature  then  coming  into  vogue. 
The  duld  was  taught  to  read  in  the  Motalds,  a 
poem  in  whidi  Moses  is  described  as  an  impos- 
tor, ascribed  to  Jean  Batiste  Rousseau ;  and  lA 
early  as  his  12th  year  he  began  to  compose  for 
himself  His  first  verses  were  some  begging 
lines  addressed  to  the  dauphin  in  the  name  at 
an  invalid,  and  they  were  so  clever  as  to  at- 
tract toward  him  the  attention  of  the  famous 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  then  in  her  90th  year,  bnt 
still  a  wit,  and  to  some  extent  a  reigning  influ- 
ence. She  was  sufficiently  pleased  with  the 
boy  to  leave  him  a  legacy  of  2,000  francs  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  At  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  whither  he  was  sent  to  school,  the 
Jesuits  soon  discovered  both  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  the  freedom  of  mind  which  induced 
one  of  tliem  to  predict  that  he  would  one  day 
become  the  coryphnns  of  deism.  On  his  de- 
parture from  college,  the  boy  was  placed  in 
a  school  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  view  to 
the  subsequent  purchase  of  a  indioial  office; 
bat  he  e^nnoed  littie  love  for  legal  lore,  and 
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mnoh  preferred  the  making  of  Terses  to  the 
reading  of  Jastinian.  Beside,  the  abb6  de  Chft- 
teanneuf  had  already  introduced  him  to  the 
briUiant  and  licentions  society  which  his  mis- 
tress Ninon  frequented,  and  the  leading  spirits 
of  which  were  the  Vend6me8,  the  Contis,  the 
La  FSres,  the  Sullys,  and  the  Ohaaliens.  It 
was  an  assemblage  of  loose  lords,  libertine 
abbSs,  satirical  rhymers,  and  volaptnons  wo- 
men, who,  already  reacting  against  the  severe 
asceticism  brought  into  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  by  Ifme.  de  Maintenon,  anticipated  the 
morals  and  the  literature  of  the  regency,  and 
practised  without  restraint  according  to  the 
rules  of  Epicurus,  while  they  delighted  each 
other  with  jovial  mockeries  at  all  established 
institutions,  religious,  political,  and  sociaL 
His  law  studies  were  of  course  interrupted, 
and  this  fiuit,  together  with  the  composition 
of  a  poem  in  1713  on  the  decoration  of  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame,  led  his  father  to  connect 
him  with  the  embassy  of  the  marquis  de  Chi- 
teauneuf  to  the  United  Provinces.  It  was 
supposed  that  absence  from  Paris  might  detach 
him  from  his  injurious  associations,  but  at  the 
Hague  his  dissipations  passed  from  the  trivial 
to  the  disorderly.  An  intriguing  woman, 
named  Dunoyer,  accused  him  to  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  seduction  of  her  daughter,  though 
she  was  herself  suspected  of  having  favored 
the  crime,  and,  to  make  money  out  of  an  infa- 
mous speculation,  published  the  love  letters  of 
the  young  offenders.  The  scandal  wss  greater 
than  Volture  could  bear,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris.  His  father,  of  course,  re- 
ceived him  with  frowns  and  reproaches,  and 
pardoned  him  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
resume  his  studies  with  a  notary.  A  friend  of 
the  family,  M.  de  Oaumartin,  compassionating 
his  sufferings,  procured  permission  for  him  to 
pass  a  few  months  in  his  country  residence  at 
St.  Ange.  This  was  only  a  new  means  of  ex- 
citing his  passion  for  literature.  The  father  of 
this  friend,  an  old  and  well  instructed  bishop, 
had  lived  in  his  youth  with  those  who  still  re- 
membered Henry  IV.  and  SuUy,  and  the  sto- 
ries he  told  of  the  times  of  the  liberal  king 
filled  the  boy  with  much  of  his  own  enthusi- 
asm. He  began  to  meditate  two  of  his  most 
important  works,  the  ffenriads  and  the  his- 
tory. On  his  return  to  Paris,  however,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  and  strangely  enough 
arrested  and  transferred  to  the  BastUe.  Louis 
XrV.  had  just  died ;  satirical  and  witty  pam- 
phlets celebrated  the  event  as  a  happy  deliver- 
ance ;  and  some  of  the  lampoons  or  epigrams 
being  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  though  he  was 
barely  20  years  of  age,  the  regent  issued  orders 
for  his  confinement.  It  was  for  him  a  misfor- 
tune which  disguised  blessings.  During  the 
7'ear  he  spent  in  prison,  he  was  not  only  sepa- 
rated from  his  usual  distractions,  pleasures, 
and  gallantries,  but  he  was  enabled  to  devote 
his  hours  to  serious  labors.  He  wrote  a  part 
of  the  Senriade,  and  completed  a  tragedy,  be- 
gun  some   years   before,  with  the   title  of 


(EAipe.  Pleased  with  the  performances,  the 
regent  released  him,  and  added  to  the  favor  a 
considerable  donation.  "Thanks,  your  royal 
highness,"  said  Voltaire,  "for  your  care  of 
my  board,  but  no  more  of  your  lodgings, 
if  you  please!"  (Edipe  iras  soon  sdterwwd 
(17l8)prodooed  on  the  stage,  and  won  instantly 
a  most  brilliant  success.  The  critics  thonght 
they  saw  in  the  young  writer  a  worthy  disciple 
and  continaator  of  Comeille  and  Racine ;  uie 
public  crowded  the  theatre ;  and  the  good  &- 
ther  himself  relented,  and  was  reconciled  to 
the  career  of  anthor  which  the  son  had  chosen. 
The  play  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  work, 
abounding  in  impressive  scenes,  lofty  charac- 
ters, and  a  most  fervid  and  beantiful  declama- 
tion ;  it  has  since  kept  possession  of  Hie  stage; 
but  Med  by  the  standards  of  pure  tragedy,  it 
was  rather  a  series  of  impassioned  and  edoqnent 
dialogues  than  a  drama.  Its  faults,  however, 
were  those  of  nearly  al^  French  classics,  whQe 
its  merits  were  marked  and  originaL  The 
fame  it  secured  the  writer  won  for  him  also 
new  introductions  into  society,  new  conopan- 
ions,  new  festivals,  and  new  gallantries.  iNer- 
ertheless,  he  labored  much,  and  he  began  to 
travel  much.  He  passed  from  chateau  to  cha- 
teau, to  visit  illustrious  friends ;  he  joameyed 
to  Holland,  to  study  at  Amsterdam ;  -  pi^ed 
some  time  at  Brussels,  and  sought  out  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau  in  his  place  of  exile.  Tet 
in  the  midst  of  these  diversions  he  found  time 
to  compose  two  new  tragedies,  Artimire  and 
Mariamtu,  and  a  comedy,  Vinditeret,  and  to 
complete  the  grander  labor  of  the  Henriadt. 
The  tragedies  met  with  indifferent  success  in' 
the  representation,  and  the  comedy  was  a 
fiiilure.  With  all  his  vivacity,  wit,  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  adventure,  the  genius 
of  Voltaire  was  unequal  to  those  ludicrons 
combinations  of  events  and  characters  which 
genuine  comedy  requires.  But  his  epic,  sng- 
gested  by  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Great,  having 
been  purloined,  altered,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  La  ligue,  by  a  rascally  copyist 
named  Desfontaines,  became  rapidly  popular. 
The  sensation  it  produced,  even  in  the  ntnti- 
lated  and  factitious  form  in  which  it  had  been 
given  to  the  public,  compelled  the  anthor  to 
hasten  his  own  final  rerisions.  Certain  boild 
sentiments  of  philosophy  and  tolerance,  how- 
ever, scattered  among  the  poetic  beauties, 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  clergy,  and  h* 
oonld  not  procure  the  license  for  printing. 
Though  he  offered  to  dedicate  the  poem  to  the 
king,  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  its  ap- 
pearance were  found  nearly  insuperable.  Whuo 
be  was  yet  struggling  to  remove  them,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  suddenly  changed  the  tenor 
of  his  life.  At  the  table  of  the  duke  de  Bully 
he  took  part,  in  a  manner  too  free  and  spirited, 
in  a  discussion  that  arose,  and  formally  contra- 
dicted a  chevalier  Rohan-Ghabot,  who  received 
the  impertinence  in  high  dudgeon.  "  Who  ia 
this,"  i^ed  the  chevalier,  warmly, "  that  pro- 
snmestotalktoloodt"    "A  young  man,"  r»- 
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plied  Voltiire,  "who  does  not  bear  a  high  name, 
bat  vho  ia  capable  of  honoring  that  vhioh  he 
bwn."    As  toe  name  of  the  oheTalier  was  his 
prioeipal  distinction,  he  felt  the  sly  reproof, 
aod  some  iaya  afterward  avenged  himself  on 
the  inoaatioos  youth,  by  oaosing  his  lackeys  to 
cell  Voltaire  fit>m  dinner,  when  he  was  again 
a  gaeet  of  the  dake,  and  to  administer  a  pretty 
Hvere  ohastiaement  with  rods.    In  vain  the 
wrathful  poet  appealed  to  the  dnke  to  resent 
the  indignity  inflicted  npon  a  friend  and  a  gaest ; 
Uood  was  more  important  than  talent;  and  the 
jovag  commoner  was  left  to  his  own  protection. 
Shotdng  himself  np  in  his  chamber,  he  prao> 
tiwd  day  and  night  the  art  of  fencing,  and 
vhen  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  apt,  he 
lent  a  challenge  to  the  offending  knight.    It 
was  aoomted,  but  in  the  mean  while  tiie  rela> 
tives  of  ue  latter  procured  a  royal  order  for 
the  imprisonment  of  the  wit  in  the  Bastile.   At 
the  end  of  6  months,  throogh  some  kindly  in- 
tervention, he  was  set  free,  bat  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  quit  France.    Making  a 
fiirtiTe  visit  to  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  if  he 
ooold  the  (jdhevalier  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  inoaroeration,  he  was  unsnccessfal  in  the 
porsoit,  and  departed  for  England  (17S6).    His 
neidance  there,  which  contmued  for  8  years, 
hadaiymtndling  influence  over  his  future  course 
of  thought  and  destiny.    He  had  made,  in  one 
of  his  joomeys,  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  by  him  was  introduced  into  that 
•odety  of  free-thinkers  which  was  then  the 
reignug  school  of  literature.    His  own  deisti- 
e*l  principles  wwe  confirmed  by  the  specula- 
tions of  Oollina,  Tindal,  and  WoUaston,  and 
the  polished  versa  of  Pope.    But  his  first  and 
BMMt  novel  impressions  were  derived  from  the 
great  spectacle  presented  by  the  enormous  ao- 
tiritj  and  orderly  freedom  of  England.    He 
•tv  a  great  nation  devoting  its  enei^es  to  vast 
kbore  of  praotioal  utility,  and  disouaeing  with 
the  utmost  latitude  the  action  of  government 
ind  the  prin<aples  of  religion.     All  classes 
nemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  homage 
to_  the  freedom  and  grandeur  of  the  human 
nind.  Locke  had  been  employed  in  high  offices; 
Syift  and  Prior  had  been  the  companions  of 
■inisters;  Addia<m  a  secretary  of  state ;  and 
the  remains  of  Newton  were  esoorted,  as  he 
himself  witnessed,  by  the  greatest  dignitaries 
of  the  land,  amid  the  sorrows  of  the  multitude, 
to  the  splendid  tomb  dedicated  to  heroes  and 
kius.     How  different  from    France,   where 
uder  Louis  XIV.  her  noblest  thinker.  Dee- 
oirtea,  could  not  find  a  grave  I    Xext  to  this 
•pectaole  of  Fingliah  society  itself,  and  his  in- 
tercoorse  with  thepolished  fr«e-thuikers,  what 
ehiefly  interested  Voltaire  in  England  was  that 
l^iyaioal  philosophy  which,  under  the  teachings 
of  Hewton,  was  poshing  the  antiqnaiian,  scbo- 
katic,  and  moral  sciences  into  the  sliade.    He 
heeame  as  earnest  a  student  as  he  coold  be  of 
■sthematioa,  astronomy,  and  the  experimental 
bnnehes  of  knowledge.    He  saw  in  these,  not 
M>  much  the  conq)rehen8ive  truths,  as  the  in- 


stmmentalities  they  frimished  for  assailing  the 
moral  systems  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  religion- 
ists. fVom  his  youth  Voltaire  had  made  war, 
more  or  less  open,  upon  the  prevailing  tenets. 
In  the  dosing  lines  of  his  "  Epistle  to  Urania," 
Lt  povr  et  eotitre,  addressed  to  Mme.  de  Bup<u- 
monde  and  her  circle  (1716),  he  thus  sums  np 
his  opinions  of  Ohrist  and  Ohristianity : 

8m  ezemplM  lont  ulnti,  at  monla  «et  dlrlna, 
II  oonaol*  an  sserat  las  oaun  qa'll  Ulnmlnc; 
DuiA  lee  pine  grende  melhenn  11  lenr  ottn  on  q>pnl ; 
Bt  el  eor  Ilmpoeton  11  fbnde  e»  dooMiia, 
Celt  on  bonhaor  eDoora  i'itn  tmnpi  pu  loL 

Ohristianity,  though  excellent,  was  still  an  im- 
posture, whose  place  a  new  philosophy  ought 
to  supply ;  and  no  better  supports  for  this  phi- 
losophy could  be  found  than  the  bold,  seductive, 
and  beantiful  generalizations  by  which  Newton 
had  discovered  and  demonstrated  at  once  the 
immensity  and  the  unity  of  the  creation.  Vol- 
taire's social  success  in  England  may  be  referred 
to  as  contributing  to  his  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  as  well  as  in  his  schemes  of  thought. 
The  brothers  Walpole,  then  at  the  head  of 
aflEairs,  persuaded  Geoi^  U.  and  his  ministers 
to  head  the  subscription  for  a  splendid  impres- 
sion of  the  Senriade,  and  the  whole  aristocratic 
society  followed  in  thdr  wake.  He  rose  q>eed- 
ily  to  the  summit  of  renown  as  an  epic  poet: 
he  was  courted  in  all  the  higher  circles;  and 
when  he  returned  to  France  he  found  himself  a 
sort  of  national  idol  among  the  French,  whose 
tendencies  and  spirit,  unoonscioasly  to  them- 
selves perhaps,  he  so  well  emressed.  His  ad- 
miration of  the  English  and  their  polity  he 
described,  soon  after  his  return  to  bis  native 
country  (17S8),  in  his  Lettret  swr  let  Anglau,  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  operations  of  oonstitn- 
tional  government  so  as  to  give  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  love  of  liberty  which  was  already 
abroad.  That  practical  talent  of  the  English 
which  leads  to  prosperity  in  trade  was  not  for- 

gotten  by  him  m  practice ;  for  he  invested  his 
terary  gains  in  lotteries,  in  speculations,  and 
in  mercantile  adventures  to  the  coasts  of  Afrioa, 
whereby  he  made  a  considerable  fortune.  In- 
q>ired  by  the  traditional  examples  of  ancient 
heroism,  he  next  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Bru- 
tus," which  was  not  however  a  success  that 
satisfied  his  ambition  or  vanity.  Fontenelle 
and  La  Motte  advised  him  to  quit  the  line,  and 
he  replied  with  the  tragedy  of  Zaire  (1780), 
which,  though  written  in  23  days,  was  his  best 
and  most  pathedo  work.  It  was  received  by 
the  public  with  nnboonded  applanse.  Even  in 
these  poetic  attempts  he  could  not  suppress  an 
occasional  inkling  of  bis  deistical  and  liberal 
principles,  and  it  was  soon  suspected  that  his 
praises  of  the  constitation,  government,  reli- 
moos  tolerance,  and  physical  philosophy  of 
England  were  only  masked  assaults  upon  the 
monarchical  and  religious  systems  of  the  conti- 
nent. His  "  Letters"  were  consequently  ordered 
to  be  publicly  bnmed,  and  he  himself  escaped 
Uttret  de  eaehet  only  by  a  speedy  retreat  to 
Oirey,  near  Vassy  in  Champagne.  This  was 
the  diateau  of  the  marchioness  du  Oh&telet,  a 
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Isdy  celebrated  for  her  love  of  maihematiM 
and  abstmse  soienoes,  and  who  read  Leibnitz 
and  Kewton  in  the  ori^al  Latin.  Dnring  the 
several  years  of  his  residence  with  Mnje.  da 
Oh&telet,  a  connection  which  Lord  Brongham 
defends  as  entirely  Platonio,  he  wrote  his  Mi- 
meni  de  la  phUouphie  d«  IfettUm,  in  which  he 
explained  uie  theories  of  the  great  discoverer 
with  clearness,  eloquence,  and  learning,  thongh 
not  always  with  accuracy.  He  composed,  in 
pursuance  of  its  method,  a  treatise  on  fire ;  bat 
the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  rather  in  the  domain 
of  fancy  and  imagination  than  of  fact  He  id- 
waya  turned  with  delight  to  works  in  which 
his  gayety,  his  wit,  his  saroastio  spirit,  his  fer- 
tility of  invention,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the 
life  and  movements  of  mankind  might  find  their 
fiill  scope  and  display.  The  firuits  of  his  activ- 
ity at  this  time  were  biaAbire  ^1786),  Mahomet 
(1741),  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Meropa  (1740),  and 
a  multitude  of  lighter  pieces,  among  which  tiie 
pen  hesitates  to  write  La  pueelU,  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  ribald  of  his  performances.  He 
also  wrought  apon  his  most  important  work,  the 
&tai  tttrJet  maun  et  lur  Veiprit  det  natiotit ; 
collected  materials  for  his  Si&le  de  Louie  Quo- 
tone;  and  amused  his  leisure  in  the  production 
of  plays  for  a  private  theatre,  which  he  built  and 
managed. — Voltaire's  residence  at  Oirey  wai 
marked  by  the  opening  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia,  afterward  Fred- 
eric the  Great.  It  was  begun  by  the  prince, 
who  admired  both  his  genius  and  the  audacity 
with  which  he  had  assailed  the  government 
and  clergy  of  France.  Voltaire,  flattered  by  the 
notice,  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  pronounced  a  Tr^an  and 
Pliny  combined.  When  Frederic  snooeeded  to 
tile  throne  of  Prussia,  he  asked  Voltaire  to 
visit  him  (1740);  the  poet  declined  at  first, 
preferring  the  society  of  Mme.  du  OhAtelet  to 
the  companionship  of  a  monarch  who  was  also 
a  busy  warrior ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  lady 
(1749)  he  was  more  inclined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. He  had  lived  altogether  18  years  at 
Oirey ;  yet  he  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  that  retreat.  Many  visits  of  greater  or 
leas  length  were  made  by  him,  in  company  with 
the  marchioness  generally,  to  different  cities 
and  towns.  In  1786  the  scandal  occasioned  by 
his  Mondain  compelled  him  to  spend  several 
months  in  Brussels.  Twice  he  repaired  to  Ber- 
lin, once  in  1740,  to  see  his  beloved  Prince 
Frederic,  and  again  in  1744,  on  a  political  mis- 
rion  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  by  the  French 
cabinet.  For  a  while  also,  in  1746,  he  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  and  brought  out 
other  tragedies,  trained  Le  Sain  in  the  art 
of  the  actor,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
XVench  academy,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  historiognq)her  of  France  from  Lonis  XV. 
But  the  favors  and  smiles  of  the  court  did  not 
continue  long ;  his  cynicism  displeased  the  mis- 
tress of  the  &ng,  and  the  Jesuits  always  work- 
ed against  him.     Oribillon  was  set  up  as  a 


rival  author ;  the  court  adopted  ibenewfiivDr- 

ite,  and  Voltaire,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  quitted 
Paris  for  Berlin.  Frederic  receiveid  him  with 
transports  of  joy  (1760).  "  Astolpho,"  be  says, 
"  was  not  better  received  in  the  palace  of  Al- 
cina."  He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of 
Marshal  Saxe ;  the  king's  cooks,  servants,  and 
horses  were  placed  at  his  dispo.>al;  he  waa 
granted  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  and  he  and 
the  king  studied  together  for  two  hours  a  day, 
while  he  was  welcomed  to  the  king's  table  in 
the  evening.  At  first  the  connection  seemed  a 
charming  one.  Voltaire  completed  his  Siiele 
de  Louie  Quatoree,  and  Frederic  wrote  verses 
and  essays  which  he  submitted  to  the  criticism 
of  the  poet  But  both  were  imperious,  botb 
irritable,  both  witty,  while  the  one  waa  a 
king  and  the  other  only  a  poet  Distrusts  soon 
arose,  bickerings  followed,  and  in  the  end  there 
was  a  violent  rupture.  Other  favorites,  Mau- 
pertuis,  a  philosopher,  whom  Voltaire  lampoon- 
ed under  the  name  of  Dr.  Akakia,  and  Lam^ 
tre,  a  phydoian,  widened  tiie  breach.  At 
length  Voltaire  resolved  to  escape,  and,  carry- 
ing some  of  the  king's  poems  with  him,  he  waa 
arrested  at  Frankfort  under  cironmstancea  of 
considerable  annoyance  and  disgrace  (1753). 
All  friendship  was  then  at  an  end,  and  the  in- 
dignant poet  abnsed  the  monarch  afterward  as 
freely  as  he  had  once  flattered  him.  Strange 
to  say,  their  correspondence  was  subsequendy 
renewed,  and  though  they  criticized  each  other 
severely  for  the  past,  eacli  thinking  himself  in 
the  right,  they  resumed  many  of  Uieir  old  re- 
ciprocal flatteries. — Not  oaring  to  go  back  to 
Paris,  Voltaire  purchased  an  estate  near  Gene- 
va, in  Switzerland,  which  he  called  Les  Dtiioea 
(1766),  and  there,  amid  the  most  beautiful  sce- 
nery of  nature,  prosecuted  once  more  his  litera- 
ry projects.  But  he  became  involved  in  dia- 
putea  with  his  more  rigid  Swiss  neighbors;  the 
publication  of  the  abominable  poem  of  La  jMt- 
eeUe  created  mau' enemies;  forged  verses  in 
ridicule  of  Louis  aV.  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
ascribed  to  him  started  new  rumors  of  lettree 
de  cachet;  and  the  innumerable  epigrams  made 
upon  him  by  the  gadflies  of  literature,  whose 
stings  he  returned  with  more  than  thur  own 
sharpness  and  venom,  embittered  his  life.  like 
most  wits  he  was  indeed  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  and  throughout  his  life  more  or  less 
involved  in  petulant  controversies  with  writers 
who  ought  to  have  been  held  beneath  his  no- 
tice. The  only  exception,  perhaps,  was  1^ 
strange  compound  of  sensibility  and-sense,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  tried  to  main- 
tain a  friendship,  but  whose  whimsical  irrita- 
bility was  more  than  any  patience  could  endure. 
Voltaire,  however,  had  never  restrained  in  pri- 
vate the  mockeries  and  jests  for  which  the 
oddities  of  his  friend's  character  and  the  ab- 
surdities of  his  speculations  gave  but  too  fre- 
quent occasion.  These,  coming  to  the  ean 
of  the  object  of  them,  provoked  recrimina- 
tions and  a  final  rupture.  In  1769  he  ra- 
movsd  to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased 
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it  Ferney,  on  French  territorT',  but  near  fiie 
Swin  eonfines,  bo  that  he  might  easily  escape 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
CD  the  part  of  either.    His  books  and  his  spec- 
ilations  in  the  funds  had  made  him  eoormoas- 
fy  rich,  and  he  delighted  in  spending  his  for- 
tone  in  the  improvement  of  his  property,  in 
eonstnicting  better  habitations  for  the  poor 
laborers,  in  befriending  indigent  literary  men, 
and  in  entertaining  the  hosts  of  visitors  vhioh 
liis  eminent   fame  attracted   to  his  retreat. 
Nothing  however  aoqnired  him  greater  renown 
than  his  strennoos  efforts  in  behalf  of  oppressed 
Protestants.    Fugitives  from  the  civil  tronbles 
of  Geneva  and  other  towns  always  fonnd  an 
ssylnm  beneatii  his  roof.     He  even  bnilt  a 
Christian  chnrch  at  Femey,  which  he  dedicated 
to  God,  bnt  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
reftised  to  recognize  and  consecrate.    All  the 
vhile  soffering  from  physical  disease,  his  spirit 
was  still  nnt«med,'and  his  literary  fertility  was 
even  more  exuberant  than  it  had  been  in  his 
youth.  The  acknowledged  patriarch  of  letters, 
he  omitted  no  exertion  to  maintain  his  place, 
and  continue   the  inspiration  which  he  had 
given  to  the  literature  of  his  age.    He  had  be- 
come, in  a  sense,  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
thinkers  and  writers,  who  took  the  name  of  the 
encycleMBdists,  and  who,  differing  from  him  in 
many  particulars,  were  yet  glad  to  be  sheltered 
onder  the  auspices  of  his  fame.    The  idea  of 
the  great  work,  the  Eneyelopidity  in  which  this 
acbool  embodied  its  schemes,  was  a  substantial 
exposition  of  every  thing  which  human  genius 
had  conceived  or  created  since  the  beginning 
of  society.    (See  Otolop^dia,  and  Didekot.) 
'  The  very  audacity  of  the  enterprise,  apart  from 
the  ability  and  learning  vrith  which  it  waa  ed- 
ited, gave  it  a  high  degree  of  renown.    Bnt  it 
£d  not  confine  itself  to  a  rigid  catalogue  of 
what  had  been  effected  in  the  sciences,  nor  to  a 
porely  historical  treatment  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art;  it  aspired  to 
the  inculcation  of  doctrine  and  the  development 
of  ideas ;    and  it  sometimes  insinuated  and 
sometimes  openly  preached  sentiments  of  phil- 
osophical doubt,  of  scepticism,  of  materialism, 
and  even  of  atheism,  though  the  latter  was  not 
with  the  approbation  of  Voltaire.    He  had 
ever  been  a  decided  deist,  and  he  rebuked  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  which  tried  to  banish 
God  from  the  universe.    Voltaire's  last  act, 
performed  in  his  8Sth  year,  was  a  visit  to  Paris, 
whither  he  carried  a  new  tragedy,  Irine,  and 
where  he  was  received  by  all  classes  with  un- 
paralleled demonstrations  of  honor.     His  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  the  people ;  his  rooms  were 
crowded  with  the  grandees  of  politics,  'society, 
snd  letters,  ttoxa  morning  to  night;  and  his 
ririts  to  the  theatres  were  ovations,  in  which 
he  was  crowned  with  laurels  and  roses,  and  all 
the  arts  conspired  to  do  him  homage.    He  may 
be  said,  indcKed,  to  have  been  drowned  in  an 
ocean  of  applause,  or  to  have  died  of  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  own  apotheosis.  Among  his  latest 
vorda  were  these :   "  I  die  worshipping  God, 


loving  my  friends,  not  hating  my  enemies,  but 
detesting  superstition."  Impediments  war* 
raised  by  the  French  clergy  to  bis  decent  burial 
in  the  parish  where  he  expired,  and  his  renudaa 
were  carried  to  the  abbey  of  Scellidrea,  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  nephews,  where  he  waa 
interred.  On  the  stone  his  friends  placed  die 
simple  inaoription :  Ci-^t  Voltaire.  The  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  newspapers  not  to  com- 
ment upon  his  death,  which  was  the  last  kick  it 
could  give  the  dead  lion ;  but  his  old  friend  Fred- 
eric of  Prussia  oaused  the  Berlin  academy  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory ;  and  Catharine  XL  of 
Bnssia,  with  whom  he  had  long  corresponded, 
openly  moomed  the  event— As  for  the  ohar- 
aoter  of  Voltaire,  it  will  be,  as  it  long  has  been, 
variously  judged,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  a  decision.  His  literary  merits  admit 
of  less  doubt,  and  posterity  has  confirmed  the 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  was 
the  sovereign  writer  of  bis  oentnry.  He  was 
its  anthor-nng.  No  other  writer  controlled 
so  completely  the  opinions  of  the  world.  Tet 
he  was  not  a  great  thinker,  not  a  great  poet, 
not  a  great  historian,  not  a  great  novelist,  and 
not  a  great  manager,  or  man  of  action.  Of  his 
38  or  80  dramatic  pieces,  scarcely  one  rises  to 
the  highest  line  of  dramatic  art;  his  oomediea 
like  his  epics  are  no  longer  read ;  his  histories 
are  sprightly  and  entertaining,  but  not  authen- 
tic ;  and  his  essays,  botii  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  his  his- 
torical disquisitions,  have  ceas»d  to  instruct.  If 
we  seek  then  for  the  secret  of  his  success,  we 
must  turn  to  those  lighter  compositions,  satires, 
tales,  MT*  dt  toeiiti,  madrigals,  letters,  and  epi- 
grams, in  which  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age 
saw  itself  expressed  with  inimitable  vivacity, 
grace,  point,  and  agreeableness.  He  was  there 
the  master  of  all  styles,  save,  in  his  own  phrase, 
of  the  ennvyeux,  or  dull  and  wearisome.  In 
delicate  derision  and  irony  he  never  had  aa 
equal;  his  understanding  was  clear  and  pier- 
cing, and  perhaps  the  most  dexterous  that  ever 
was  created;  hu  Judgment,  though  not  pro- 
found or  solid,  was  remarkable  for  good  sense; 
his  wit  was  brilliant,  glancing,  and  keen  as  a 
flash ;  and  his  fancy  lively  and  inexhaustible. 
Seldom  earnest,  a  mocker  and  jeerer,  not  a  re- 
former, he  yet  for  60  years  waged  a  relentless 
war  upon  blind  faith,  and  whatever  he  deemed 
abuses.  During  the  long  battle  he  fired  no 
heavy  ordnance ;  he  shook  the  earth  with  no 
grand  artillery ;  but  he  maintained  a  perpetual 
rattle  of  sm^  arms,  and  a  flashing  of  rapiers 
and  poniards,  which  he  drove  to  the  hUt. — 
Among  the  principal  works  of  Voltaire,  beside 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may 

nify  his  Hutoire  de  ChttrUt  XII.,  rai  m 
le  (1780) ;  L«  temple  du  gvOt  (1788),  a  crit- 
ical and  satirical  production,  half  prose  and 
half  verse ;  seven  Diieour*  *ur  fkomme,  imitat- ' 
ed  from  Pope;  L«  dietiotmaire  phUoeoph*^*; 
Biitoire  d»  la  Rumie  tow  Piern  U  Oremd; 
Hittoire  du  parUment ;  PMUmpki*  d»  Fhi$- 
Mre;  La  BtbU  eommmtSt;  ana  Hittoin  d» 
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PitdblitiemeiU  du  Ohrittitmum*.  Of  the  ira- 
merons  editions  of  hb  worka,  the  best  probably 
is  that  of  Benohot  (70  vols.  8yo.,  1829-'34). 
Among  the  best  lives  of  Voltaire  are  those  by 
Gondoroet,  Maznre  (1821),  and  Longohamp  and 
Wagni^re  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1826). 

VOLTERRA  (ano.  Volaterra),  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  district  of  Pisa  and  the  late  grand 
dndhy  of  Tasoany,  built  on  a  height  between 
the  Era  on  the  N.  and  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ; 
pop.  4,600.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat 
of  a  college  and  episcopal  seminary.  It  oc- 
cupies a  small  part  of  die  anoient  Volaterra, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
Etruscan  cities.  It  adhered  to  the  Latins  in 
their  war  with  Tarquinins  Prisons,  resisted  L. 
Bcipio  in  the  8d  century  B.  C,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  same  century  was  reduced  to 
tne  condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome. 
It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  Marius  in  Italy, 
and  did  not  surrender  to  Sylla  till  after  a  two 
years'  siege.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  protected  by  Ci- 
cero ftom  tiie  effort  made  during  his  consulship 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  territory  by  an  agra- 
rian law.  There  are  no  alludons  to  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  empire,  bat  after  the  &11  of 
the  western  empire  it  again  came  into  Jiotice  as 
a  stronghold  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with 
Narses.  Of  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of  Vol- 
terra,  the  most  remarkable  are  two  of  the  an- 
cient gates  of  the  city,  one,  the  Porta  all'  Arco, 
retaining  in  a  perfect  condition  its  sculptured 
arch,  by  some  attributed  to  the  Etruscan,  by 
others  to  the  Roman  period.  Many  Etruscan 
ornaments  of  alabaster,  corns,  &&,  have  been 
found  here. 

VOLTERRA,  Danielk  Riooiebklu  di,  an 
Italian  painter,  bom  in  Volterra  in  1609,  died 
in  Rome  in  1566.  He  was  instructed  by  II  So- 
doma  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  settling  in 
Rome  became  an  asastant  of  Perino  del  Vaga, 
then  engaged  upon  the  Vatican.  He  received 
instruction  and  advice  from  IGohel  Angelo, 
and  from  his  designs  executed  several  of  his 
most  important  works.  He  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  series  of  frescoes  in  the  church  of  La 
Trinita  del  Monte,  in  Rome,  representing  the 
history  of  the  cross,  one  of  which,  known  as 
the  "  Descent  from  the  Gross,"  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  8  finest  pictures  in  Rome.  This  was 
greatly  iqjnred  by  being  detached  by  the  French 
from  tiie  wall  on  which  it  was  painted ;  but  a 
good  idea  of  it  can  be  obti^ed  from  the  exoel- 
wnt  line  engraving  by  Dorigny. 

VOLTURNO  (anc.  Vitltwrniu),  s  river  of  8. 
Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples,  rismg 
in  de  province  of  Molise,  flowing  S.  E.  and  W. 
past  Oapna,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean 
SO  m.  S.  E.  from  GaCta,  after  a  course  of  about 
90  m.  On  Sept  19,  1860,  the  troops  of  Gari- 
baldi made  an  attack  upon  the  royalist  army 
drawn  up  along  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front 
of  Capua,  and,  after  driving  them  from  the 
town  of  Ceyazzo,  assailed  the  outer  works  of 
Oapofl,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.    Two  days 


later  the  royalists  recaptured  Oijazzo  titer  i 
severe  engagement,  and  on  Oct  1  and2  alutd- 
fought  battle,  resolting  in  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  royalists,  took  place  on  the  ■&.  bink  of  the 
river,  the  king  of  Naples  commanding  in  b«w 
son  on  the  one  side  and  Garibaldi  on  toe  ouer. 
VOLUNTEER,  literally,  a  person  who  en- 
ters into  service  of  his  own  accord,  or  who  in 
time  of  war  offers  his  services  to  his  coontijr. 
In  most  armies  the  term  is  applied  to  thoae  ol- 
cers  or  men  who  offer  to  take  part  in  an  enter- 
prise of  peculiar  danger,  as  the  aseank  of  t 
formidable  battery  or  &e  storming  of  a  fortiMi, 
in  which  case  they  comprise  what  is  called  the 
forlorn  hope,  and  the  survivors  receive  promo- 
tion or  other  substantial  rewards.  Another 
class  of  volunteers  were  those  bodies  of  dtiiei 
soldiery  who  came  forward  in  Great  Britain  in 
1794,  and  subsequently  in  1808,  when  over 
400,000  men  were  underarms,  under  the  tp- 
prehension  of  a  French  invasion ;  or  who  m 
1818-'14  enrolled  themselves  among  the  Ger- 
man armies  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  resuming  their  ordinary  occnpstioni 
after  the  consummation  of  that  event  Li  Uqr, 
1869,  in  consequence  of  renewed  ftare  of  i 
French  invasion,  the  formation  of  volnnteer 
corps  of  riflemen  was  commenced  in  En^ind 
under  the  auspices  of  govemmoit,  and  the  «^ 
ganization  now  comprises  160,000  well  equipped 
and  drilled  men,  enrolled  in  all  parts  of  the  kuix^ 
dom,  and  whose  services,  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den declaration  of  war,  would  be  of  great  velae 
to  the  government — ^Ln  the  United  States  the 
uniformed  militia,  an  organization  which  ex- 
ists in  each  state  of  the  Union,  constitnte  t 
permanent  and  important  force  of  volnnteer' 
soldiery,  whose  services  have  proved  invalnaUe 
in  quelling  riot*  and  protecting  the  public  prop- 
eriT'.  The  term  volnnteer,  however,  i^Im 
more  particnlarly  to  a  class  of  troops  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  raised  by  oongni) 
for  temporary  purposes,  and  have  played  a 
importuit  part  in  the  military  history  of  the 
country.  Such  troops  when  once  enrolled  are 
exclusively  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  esich  state  furnishing  a  quota  of  the 
whole  number  called  out  proportioned  to  iti 
population,  and  superintending  the  orpiaar 
tion,  while  the  arms,  equipments,  and  nniforM 
are  provided  by  the  general  government.  A 
frequent  feature  of  these  organizations  is  the 
election  by  the  men  of  their  oflScets,  whw 
commissions  aro  granted  in  the  manner  pn- 
Bcribed  by  law  in  the  states  or  territories  to 
which  they  belong.  The  appointment  of  gtn- 
erals  of  brigade  or  division  for  such  rrfiiii- 
teer  forces  rests  with  the  president  and  sen- 
ate. Volunteers,  after  being  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  are  amenable  to  the  same 
laws,  reoeive  the  same  pay,  and  are  snlgeot  to 
the  same  treatment  as  regular  troops,  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  orgtuuzations  ecn- 
rioting  in  the  manner  of  appointing  the  offioen 
and  we  shorter  periods  for  which  volnnteen 
are  usually  enlisted.    These  are  nevertbeless 
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nfloient  to  render  the  volonteer  serrice  the 
mora  popular,  and  daring  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  existing  civil  war  (1861-'2),  the 
gonmment  raised  with  comparative  ease  nearly 
1,000,000  volunteers,  while  not  more  than  10,- 
000  men  were  raised  in  the  same  period  for  the 
ngolar  army.  The  volunteer  system  was  first 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  daring  the  war 
Tith  Uexioo  (1846^'7),  when  more  than  70,000 
men  were  thus  raised ;  and  it  may  be  consider- 
«d  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  in  con- 
dnoting  important  military  operations,  the  reg- 
nUr  army  bearing  no  proportion  in  nnmbers  to 
the  volunteer  force.  The  efficiency  of  volun- 
toers  as  compared  with  r^^nlars  is  however  stiU 
t  moot  question. 

VOLUSIA,  an  E.  co.  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  St. 
John's  river ;  area,  about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  1,168,  of  whom  297  were  slaves.  The 
nr&M  is  generally  level,  and  in  some  parts  flat 
and  swampy.     Capital,  Enterprise. 

YOiailNG,  the  act  of  rejecting  the  oon> 
tents  of  the  stomach,  doe  in  great  part  to  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  mosoles,  assisted 
by  the  aotiva  ooOperation  of  the  moscular  walls 
of  the  organ ;  the  diaphragm  remains  fixed, 
sffording  a  firm  snrfiwe  against  which  the 
ttomach  is  pressed  by  the  abdominal  mnsdto. 
Relaxation  of  the  i^hinoter  at  the  cardiac  ori- 
fioe  of  the  stomach  is  necessary,  as  its  contrac- 
tion will  resist  the  power  of  all  the  expnlsor 
nnscles  combined,  explaining  the  violent  and 
nin  efforts  to  vomit  which  all  must  have  seen 
or  experienced ;  the  act  is  preceded  by  a  deep 
inqtiration,  tiie  glottis  being  spasmodically 
dosed  daring  the  paroxysm.  Itmaybepro- 
dooed  by  irritating  substances  implied  to  the 
mnooDs  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  im- 
pnasion  being  conveyed  by  the  pnenmogastrio 
Btrves  and  the  motor  nerves  of  expiraUon,  as 
in  onmnon  emetics;  byirritations  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  transmitted  by  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion, as  in  strangnlated  hernia,  the  passage  of 
oalenli,  and  during  gestation ;  and  by  impres- 
■ions  received  through  the  sensorial  centres, 
whether  emotional  or  sensational,  as  from  tick- 
ling the  fimces,  disgusting  sights  or  odors,  and 
in  tea  sickness ;  even  the  recollection  of  these 
sensations  may  cause  vomiting  in  very  impres- 
sionable persons.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of 
muy  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestinea, 
and  ariaes  from  sympathy  in  affections  of  many 
other  organs ;  it  is  sometimes  nervous  or  spas- 
modic. Exclusive  of  the  treatment  proper  for 
the  q>eoial  disease  of  which  it  may  be  the 
fjmptom,  effective  remedies  for  vomiting  are 
ioe,  effervescing  potions,  mercurials,  prussio 
add  and  various  narcotics,  creosote,  chloroform, 
and  ether.  In  many  birds  and  some  mammals, 
tte  eontents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected  as  a 
■BMaa  of  offence,  as  in  the  petrels  and  vultnrea, 
and  the  llama. 

VON,  a  Glennan  preposition,  signifying  of  or 
''wt,  which,  when  prefixed  to  a  surname,  indi- 
that  the  possessor  is  of  noble  rank.    In 


this  sense  it  corresponds  with  tbe  French  (2<, 
and  in  certain  oases  with  the  Dutch  toTt,  which 
latter  word  does  not  always  indicate  nobility. 
This  signification  of  the  word  is  to  be  traced,  to 
the  custom  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages  of  call- 
ing persons  of  all  degrees  by  their  Christian 
names,  with  the  addition  of  the  place  in  which 
they  resided.  By  degrees  this  became  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  nobuity,  who  affixed  to  their 
baptismal  names  that  of  the  castle  or  village  be- 
longingto  Uiem. 

YONDEL,  JooBT  TAN  sxN,  a  Dutch  poet, 
bom  ui  Cologne,  Nov.  17, 1687,  died  in  1669. 
While  yet  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  pa^ed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  brought  up  under  humble  cir- 
comstancea,  and  did  not  beg^n  the  study  of 
Latin  until  his  80th  year,  though  he  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  poetry.  His  parents 
were  Anabaptists,  but  he  himself  went  over  to 
the  Arminians,  and  finally  died  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  His 
worka,  which  are  very  numerous,  consist  partly 
of  metrical  translations  of  the  Fsalms,  of  Vir* 
gil,  and  of  Ovid,  and  partly  of  satires  and  tra- 
gedies, forming  21  volumes  in  the  best  edition 
(Amsterdam,  1820).  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
dramatic  works  are  OijiArteht  wm  Am»Ul,  Jm- 
ei/n;  and  Falamedet.  The  last  named  was  an 
aUusion  to  Bameveldt  and  his  murder ;  though 
not  published  until  1626,  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Maurice,  it  was  acyndged  treasonable 
and  libellous,  uid  Yondel  was  with  difficulty 
saved  firom  a  severer  punishment  than  the  pay- 
ment of  BOO  guldens.  Yondel  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Dutch  Shakespeare.  His  biog- 
raphy, by  Camper,  appeared  at  Ley  den  in  1818. 

YOBARLBEBG,  the  westernmost  district 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  officially  induded  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Ba- 
varia, K  by  Innspmck,  S.  by  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Grisons,  W.  by  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  St 
Gall,  and  N.  W.  by  the  lake  of  Constance; 
area,  984  sq.  m. ;  pop.  90,000.  It  receives  .its 
name  from  a  mountain  ridge  called  the  Arl- 
berg,  a  branch  of  the  Alps.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Aaoh,  HI,  Fussach,  Lech,  and  nier ;  pro- 
duces potatoes,  fruits,  wine,  a  little  grain,  and 
great  quantities  of  cheese ;  and  has  mines  of- 
iron  and  various  sorts  of  manufiactnres.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants  leave  the 
country  every  year  to  work  during  the  spring 
and  summer  as  house  builders  ana  masons  in 
various  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France,  or  to 
herd  cattle  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  Bregenz, 
the  capital,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  and  Feldkiroh  and  BIndenz,  on 
the  m,  are  the  principal  towns. 

YORONEJ,  or  Yosonbkh,  a  government  of 
Rnssia,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Orel,  N.  E.  by  Tam- 
bov, E.  by  Saratov,  S.  E.  by  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  S.  W.  by  Kharkov,  and 
W.  by  Koorsk ;  area,  26,691  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1668,  1,980,869.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
with  a  few  ridges  of  slight  elevation,  and  a 
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general  slope  Bonthward.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Don  and  its  tribntaries,  the  Sosna,  the  Voronej, 
and  tiie  Bityug,  the  Khop,  and  the  Donetz. 
The  principal  mineral  produotiona  are  iron 
and  saltpetre;  and  there  are  considerable 
qnantities  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  siiit- 
wle  for  building  purposes.  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  healthful,  but  the  winters  are 
severei  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  tiie 
government  is  one  of  the  most  prodnctive  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  empire,  wheat  being  the 
principal  crop,  beside  which  barley,  oata,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  the  vine  are 
raised  to  some  extent  The  horses  are  gener- 
ally of  superior  breed,  and  many  of  them  are 
trained  for  hunting.  The  rearing  of  bees  is 
extensively  practised,  and  honey  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  export.  Some  coarse  cloths,  iron 
ware,  soap,  tallow,  and  beet  sugar  are  manu- 
factured. The  exports  are  wheat,  cattle,  hides, 
honey,  wax,  fhiits,  and  hardware. — Vokonbj, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Voronej  river, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Don,  180  m.  E. 
from  Eoorsk ;  pop.  in  1868,  40,439.  It  is  built 
on  a  steep  hill,  and  has  a  strong  position.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town  with 
extennve  suburbs.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy,  but  the  principal 
thoroughfare  and  several  of  the  others  of  later 
date  contain  many  imposing  buildings.  There 
are  over  20  churches,  severd  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a  military  orphan  asylum,  and  a  gymna- 
sium and  other  schools.  The  manufactures 
comprise  soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  vitriol.  The 
town  has  a  large  commerce  by  way  of  the  Don. 
Peter  the  Great  founded  a  palace  here,  and 
erected  extensive  dockyards  and  arsenals  for 
the  construction  of  a  navy  on  the  sea  of  Azof; 
bnt  most  of  these  establishments  were  sabse- 
qnently  removed  to  Tavrov,  in  the  same  gov- 
ernment, and  Rostov,  and  the  palace  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

VORONTZOFF.    See  Wokowzopt. 

VOROSMABTY,  Mihaly,  a  Hungarian  poet, 
bom  in  Ny^k,  in  the  county  of  F^erv&r,  in 
1800,  died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  9, 1856.  He  studied 
law  at  Pesth,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate,  but  afterward  gave  np  practice  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Utera- 
tare.  During  his  student  years  he  wrote  the 
drama  of  "King  Solomon"  (1821),  founded  on 
the  history  of  King  Solomon  of  Hungary,  which 
was  followed  by  "The  Triumphs  of  Fidelity" 
(1823)  and  the  drama  of  "King  Sigismmid" 
(182^.  In  1824  also  appeared  his  epic  of  Zor 
Idnfutdsa  ("The  Flight  of  Zalan"),  in  1825 
the  drama  of  KorU,  in  1826  Gserhalom,  and  in 
1837  TUnderedlgy  ("  Fairy  Valley"),  the  last 
two  being  esteemed  the  finest  narrative  poems 
in  the  Hungarian  language.  These,  the  subse- 
quently published  epic  Sger  ("Erlau"),  and 
nnmerons  fine  ballads  and  lyrical  poems,  es- 
tablished his  fame  as  the  greatest  master  of 
Hungarian  poetical  diction.  For  some  time  he 
fras  editor  of  a  Hungarian  literary  magazine 
entitled  Tudomdwyoi  gy^temiTiy  ("  Repository 


of  Seienoe"),  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  "  Athensnm."  In  1880  he  becams 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  academy  foosded 
that  year  at  Pesth,  and  soon  afterward  its  Beo- 
retary.  The  patriotic  song  entided  S^tat 
("  The  Appeal "),  for  which  he  received  from 
the  Hungarian  academy  a  ducat  a  line,  became 
the  great  national  song  of  his  people ;  and  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
elected  from  the  county  of  B^cs  to  the  nstioosl 
assembly.  There  Ms  moderate  views  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  extreme  men,  and  the  fiery 
young  poet  PetOfi,  formerly  his  warm  admirer, 
wrote  a  poetical  address  to  him  renoonciiig 
his  friendfihip.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Anstriaiis, 
bnt  was  finaUy  pardoned.  The  misfortunes  (tf 
his  country,  however,  had  broken  his  epirtt, 
and  for  several  years  he  lived  in  retirement, 
entirely  renouncing  the  pen.  At  last  in  1851 
his  fnends  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  resimie 
his  literary  labors,  and  he  undertook  a  rereion 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  some  of  which  be  had 
already  translated ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  task.  The  principal  edition  of  hii 
collected  works  is  that  of  Bajza  and  Toldy  (10 
vols.,  Pesth,  1845-'7). 

V0R8TIUS,  OoNRAD,  a  German  divine,  boni 
in'Oologne,  July  19,  1669,  died  in  TOnniogen, 
Holstein,  Sept.  29,  1622.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dyer  who  had  secretly  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion ;  and  after  receiving  his  early  edaes- 
tion  in  a  village  near  Oologne,  he  studied  it 
DOaseldorf  from  1688  to  1686,  and  afterward  at 
Oologne  and  Herbom.  In  1698  he  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  in  the  following  year  he  waa 
created  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1596  he 
journeyed  to  Switzerland,  visiting  the  Dnire^ 
aties,  taking  part  in  theological  discussions,  and 
giving  lectures  on  theology  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  ofibred  the  professorship  of  divinity.  In 
1596  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Bteioflirt, 
where  a  divinity  school  had  been  founded  by 
Oount  Arnold  of  Bentheim,  at  whose  reqneat 
he  soon  afterward  went  to  Heidelberg  to  dear 
himself  of  a  charge  of  Socinianism.  Thon^ 
acquitted,  suspicion  still  dung  to  him.  In  1610 
he  succeeded  Arminius  in  the  professorship  of 
theology  at  Leyden.  This  appointment  gavt 
great  darm  to  the  Calvinistic  party  of  Holland, 
and  Vorstins  was  very  bitterly  attacked,  eape- 
cially  for  his  treatise  D«  Deo  (Steinfart,  1610). 
James  I.  of  England,  on  receiving  the  book, 
drew  up  a  catalogue  of  heresies  contained  in  it, 
and  sent  it  to  his  minister  at  the  Hague  with  a 
command  to  express  to  the  states  his  detestation 
of  these  errors.  He  also  had  it  bnmed  pnbKcly 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  told 
the  states  that  if  they  did  not  dismiss  Vorstim 
from  his  professorship,  none  of  his  sulgecla 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Leyden.  Snbse- 
quently  he  wrote  a  tract  in  which  he  declared 
that  burning  was  altogether  too  mQd  a  pnnish- 
ment  for  the  unfortonate  professor.  As  the 
controversy  in  Holland  became  very  ViWt, 
VorstiuB  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and 
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tbe  «7nod  of  Dort  in  1619  deolared  him  unfit 
|>t  bis  office,  and  ordered  him  to  perpetual 
btnighment.  He  lived  two  years  in  conceal-< 
ment,  liia  life  being  several  times  in  danger ; 
but  tn  aaylom  was  offered  by  the  dnke  of  Hol- 
iteia  to  him  and  the  Arminians,  and  on  a  tract  of 
knd  given  them  they  bnilt  the  town  of  Fried- 
rielutadt.  Vorstias  wrote  many  works,  ohiefl^ 
oontroversial,  and  some  few  devotional,  princi- 
pal in  Latin,  bat  also  in  German  and  Dutch. 

VOS,  MjlBtin  db,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in 
Antverp  in  1631,  died  in  1608.  He  stadied 
int  nnder  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  at  Antwerp,  and  afterward  under 
Kanois  Eloris  and  Tintoretto.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp  in  1659. 
Iliere  are  upward  of  600  prints  after  his  de- 
ngfo.  He  distinguished  hmiself  both  in  his- 
torical and  in  portrait  painting,  and  formed  an 
axedlent  school,  in  which  his  nephew  William 
da  Vos  is  one  of  the  most  eminent. 

V0S6ES,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Fnooe,  forming  a  oontinnation  of  the  Jura 
ehsin,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsaoe.  They 
aepante  the  Rhine  from  Its  W.  afSuent  the 
Hoaalle,  mn  If.  along  the  borders  of  the  de- 
Mrtments  of  Hant-Bhin  and  Bas-Bhin  on  the 
k,  and  of  Haote-Sa6ne,  Yosges,  and  Menrthe 
m  the  W.,  and  extend  into  Belgium  and  into 
Bheoiah  Bavaria,  where  they  terminate  at  the 
Snmersbwg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Fancjlles,  a  spur  of  the  chain,  connect  it 
vith  the  C6te  d'Or  in  the  S.  W.,  and  with  the 
Ardennes  in  the  N.  W.  The  rivers  Sa6ne, 
Ashe,  Uame,  Meuse,  and  Moselle  have  their 
Moroeq  in  these  mountuns.  The  average 
height  is  from  8,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  the 
minded  tops,  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  are  called  by  the  French 
laUotu.  The  highest  smumits  are  the  Ballon 
d«  Grabwiller,  4,764  feet,  the  Ballon  d'Al- 
isoe,  4,641  feet,  and  the  Ballon  de  Servanoe, 
ifiM  feet.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded 
and  have  mines  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and 
nek  salt,  and  nnmeroos  mineral  and  thermal 
ipringa.    Goitre  and  cretinism  are  prevalent. 

VQSQES,  a  K.  £.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  S.  portion  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Lorraine,  bounded  K.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Iteurthe,  £.  by  Bas-Bhin  and  Haut- 
Bhin,  S.  by  Hante-Sa6ne,  and  W.  by  Haute- 
Kune ;  area,  2,371  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 416,486. 
It  bos  the  Yosges  mountains  on  the  £.  and  the 
Ancilles  on  the  8.,  and  is  drained  by  the  Mo- 
tile, Menrthe,  Mease,  and  Sa6ne.  The  di- 
nute  is  temperate  in  the  lowkmds  and  cold  in 
the  monntiJns.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  val- 
bys;  grain  is  grown  in  small  qoantities,  and 
Mme  vine  is  made,  but  the  principal  crops  are 
potatoes,  hops,  flax,  clover  and  other  grasses, 
•od  froits.  Many  medicinal  plants  are  cnlti- 
vited.  In  the  mountains  are  forests  of  oak. 
■ih,  Ao.  There  are  manufactures  of  iron  and 
iM,^  cotlery,  and  paper.  The  exports  are 
Pnndpally  timber,  porl^  and  cheese.    Capital, 
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YOSS,  JoBAXK  Hxnnaoii,  a  German  seholar 
and  miseeUaneous  author,  bom  at  Sommers- 
dorf  in  Mecklenburg,  Feb.  20,  1751,  died  in 
Heidelberg,  March  26,  1826.  Being  unable 
firom  poverty  to  enter  a  university,  he  became 
in  1769  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  in  1772  accepted  the  invitation  of  Boie,  the 
editor  of  the  Oottinger  Muaenalmanaeh,  for 
which  he  had  written  several  poems,  to  come 
to  Gottingen.  He  there  became  a  prominent 
member  of  a  society  called  the  Hainbund, 
established  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
the  improvement  of  the  national  taste.  Origi- 
nally diesigning  to  study  theology,  he  gave  it  np 
for  the  study  of  philology,  which  he  pursned  at 
the  university  under  Heyne.  Yobs  often  differed 
with  his  master,  and  as  he  reftased  to  yield  hiB 
opinion,  an  enmity  sprang  up  between  dte  two 
which  lasted  all  their  lives.  After  Boje's  de- 
parture from  GKittingen  in  1774,  Yosa  became 
editor  of  the  Miuenalmfmaeh  ;  but  he  left  the 
nnivernty  in  1776,  went  to  Wandsbeck,  where 
he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Olaudius,  in 
1777  married  the  youngest  sister  of  Boje, 
and  in  1:778  was  made  rector,  of  the  public 
school  at  Ottemdoi-f  in  Hanover.  Here  he 
announced  his  intention  of  translating  Uie 
Odyssey  into  German  hexameter  verse,  and  as 
preliminary  thereto  published  some  disserta- 
tions. On  account  of  his  manner  of  writing 
Greek  names,  he  was  attacked  by  Lichten- 
berg,  a  friend  of  Heyne,  which  widened  the 
breach  between  Yoss  and  the  latter.  The  dis- 
pute between  himself  and  Lichtenberg  contin- 
ued several  years,  and  became  so  personal  that 
Yoss  was  obliged  to  publish  a  defence  of  his 
character  in  the  Deuttehes  Museum.  In  1781 
his  translation  of  the  Odyssey  appeared,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  standard  (German  ver- 
sion of  that  poem.  In  1782  he  became  rector 
of  the  gymnasinm  of  Eutin.  Here,  being  in 
comparatively  easy  circumstances,  he  contin- 
ued his  labors,  wrote  many  elegant  original 
poems,  and  in  1789  published  his  edition  of 
Virgil's  Georgics  with  a  Gennan  version,  and  a 
commentary,  of  which  Niebohr  declared  that 
it  left  nothing  for  future  conunentators  to  do. 
In  1793  he  published  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  followed  by  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Odyssey,  which,  though  perhaps  more  correct 
than  the  previous  version,  was  not  so  popular. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Grecian 
m3rthology,  mostly  in  opposition  to  the  views 
favored  by  Heyne;  and  his  researches  were 
embodied  in  his  Mythohgiiehe  Briefe  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Konigsberg,  1704).  In  1797  he  edited 
the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation and  a  commentary.  His  original  poems, 
which  occupy  a  high  position  in  Glerman  litera- 
ture, and  had  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
were  collected  and  published  in  4  volames  in 
1802.  His  health  failing,  he  now  resigned  his 
office,  received  a  pension  of  600  thalers,  lived 
for  some  years  in  retirement  at  Jena,  and  in 
1803  published  in  the  Jenaer  AUgemeine  LiU- 
ratwneitung  the  famous  review  of  Heyne's' 
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edition  of  Homer,  whioh  created  a  great  aensa- 
tion  among  die  sohokra  of  Germany.  In  1806, 
the  elector  (afterward  grand  duke)  of  Baden 
having  invited  him  to  Heidelberg  with  an  offer 
of  a  pension  of  1,000  florins,  he  removed  thither, 
and,  devoting  himself  a^ain  to  literary  studies, 
produced  improved  editions  of  his  previoos 
works,  beside  numerous  new  ones,  among  which 
were  translations  of  Horace  (1806  and  1821), 
Hesiod  (1806),  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus 
(1808),  TibuUus  and  Lygdamus  (1810),  Aris- 
tophanes (isan,  and  Aratus  (1824).  When  68 
years  old,  he  began,  in  coqj  auction  with  his 
sons  Heinrich  and  Abraham,  a  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  not  very  succeesfnl, 
and  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  early  friend,  Oount  Friedrioh  Stolberg,  hav- 
ing been  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  1800,  Voss  in  1819  published  an  essay 
on  the  event  entitled  WU  leard  IHte  Stolberg 
tin  Unfreier,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Roman 
CathoUcs  and  the  Protestant  mystics  of  Ger- 
many. This  led  to  a  literary  warfare,  which 
divided  all  Germanj^  into  two  parties.  Voss's 
learning,  especially  m  all  departments  of  ancient 
literature,  was  of  the  fullest  and  most  aocnrate 
character.  As  a  philologist  he  ranks  with  Les- 
oing  and  Wolf;  as  a  translator  his  position  in 
German  literature  is  unsurpassed;  and  as  a  poet 
he  holds  a  very  high  rank.  The  most  £amons  of 
his  poems  is  the  ZuiM.  tie  translated  much  from 
French  and  English.  His  shorter  pieces  were 
published  in  1829  under  the  tide  of  KritUehe 
£Uttter,  ndut  geogramhUehen  Ahhandlwigen 
^  vols.,  Stuttgart).  His  life  by  Panlns  was 
printed  at  Heidelberg  in  1826,  and  another  life 
Dy  Schmid  was  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  (Leipsic,  1836). 

YOSSrUS,  6KRA.KD  JoHAKiTEs,  a  Sutoh  au- 
thor, bom  near  Heidelberg  in  1677,  died  in  Am- 
sterdam, March  17, 1649.  He  began  his  studies 
at  Dort,  in  1696  entered  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  and  upon  tiie  conclusion  of  his  academ- 
ical course  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
<dogy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  Hebrew 
language.  At  the  age  of  82  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  public  school  of  Dort,  in  1614  di- 
rector  of  the  theological  college  at  Leyden,  and 
in  1618  professor  of  eloquence  and  chronology 
in  the  latter  institution.  In  1620  the  synod  of 
Tergoa  deprived  him  of  his  professorship  on  the 
charge  of  Arminianism,  founded  upon  his  EiM- 
toria  d»  C«n1frm«nii»,  guai  Felagiu*  ejutqtu 
HeUquim  moMrunt;  but  the  next  year  the  synod 
of  Kotterdam  restored  him  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  neither  speak  nor  write  against 
the  synod  of  Dort.  For  some  years  he  refused 
to  comply  with  the  condition,  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  prohibited  from  teaching  in  public  or 
private.  Archbishop  Laud  procured  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  as  a  sinecure  until  1629, 
when  he  visited  England  and  was  installed.  He 
returned  to  Holland  soon  after,  and  in  1688 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  a  college 
men  newly  founded  at  Amsterdam.    He  wrote 
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a  treatise  2)«  Idololatria;  Ariilanikui,  tin  it 
Art*  QrammatiM;  D»  Miitorieii  Oraieii;  Jk 
Eutorieit  Zatmit;  and  various  other  trestiiM 
on  history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  log^o,  and  the  mith- 
ematical  sciences.  His  colleotod  works  srs  in  ( 
vols.  foL  (Amsterdam,  1696-1701).— hue,  ( 
Dutch  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  L^. 
den  in  1618,  died  at  Windsor  oasde,  £n^iind, 
Feb.  10, 1 688.  His  education  was  oondnctedax- 
dnsively  by  his  father.  After  his  Btndiesiren 
completed  he  travelled  for  three  years  in  lUtj, 
France,  and  Endand,  and  in  1648  was  iwrited 
to  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina.  A  miBiiDte^ 
standing  with  Salmanus  exposed  him  to  Uw 
queen's  displeasure,  and  he  returned  to  Hoi- 
land  in  1668.  He  was  reouested  by  the  atatti 
of  Holland  to  write  a  nistory  of  Qxe  mr 
between  England  and  HoUimd,  and  r^uwd; 
upon  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  pennon  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  in  1670  went  to  Eng- 
land. At  Oxford  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  Uw% 
and  Charles  U.  made  him  a  canon  of  Vindnr 
in  1678,  and  assigned  him  apartments  in  the 
castle.  Among  his  beet  known  worics  are  hit 
Variorum  Ohtertationum  Liber;  De  iSt^fiMU 
alii$gve  qua  ChrieH  NataUm  mraemere  Orom- 
lit;  De  Poematum  Gantu  etviribv*  EfUm; 
and  editions  of  Catullus  and  Pomponios  Meli. 

VOUET,  Snioir,  a  French  pamter,  bon  in 
Paris  in  1682,  died  there  in  1641.  In  1611  be 
visited  Constantinople,  where  he  painted  6m 
memory  a  portrait  of  the  sultan  Achmet  I.  He 
shordy  afterward  went  to  Rome,  and  while 
there  his  repntation  gained  him  the  pstroiuge 
of  Lonis  XIII.,  who  gave  him  tihe  appointmwt 
of  king's  painter.  On  his  retnm  to  Paris  hii 
oommissions  were  so  numerous,  that  he  en- 
ployed  a  large  number  of  assistants,  some  d 
whom  became  in  after  years  more  celebrated 
than  Youet  himself.  It  is  asserted  that  he  vii 
the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting. 

VOWEL.    See  Lanodaqm,  vol.  x.  p.  297. 

YRIES,  Haks  FRm>m*N  ds,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  in  Leeuwarden,  Friesland,  in  1SS7. 
He  studied  for  6  years  under  an  Amsterdam 
painter  named  Gerritsz.  When  Charles  V.  end 
his  son  Philip  made  tJieir  triumphal  entry  into 
Antwerp  in  1649,  De  Yries  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  arches.  He  published  a  trestiM 
on  perspective,  of  which  he  was  a  complete 
master ;  and  26  books  of  prints  of  lus  archite^ 
tural  and  other  designs  have  been  published. 

YRIES,  Mabtis  GxBmTzooN,  a  Dutch  nari- 
gator,  who  was  intrusted  by  Yan  Diemen,  the 
governor-general  of  tJie  Dutch  posseaaont  ii 
India,  wi<£  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  countries  north  of  Japan.  He  Bail- 
ed from  Batavja  in  1648  with  two  vessels,  ud 
examined  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Fi- 
rouse's  strait.  Schaep,  his  second  in  command, 
and  some  of  the  crew  of  Schaep'a  vessel,  were 
seized  by  the  Japanese  on  suspicion  of  intro- 
ducing Portuguese  priests  into  the  empire,  ud 
kept  m  prison  about  a  year.  A  narratiTe  of 
the  voyage  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1646|  and 
an  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Th6venot. 
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TUIOAK,  the  Latin  name  of  tbe  Greek 
Eephmtas,  the  god  of  fire.  According  to  the 
Hariodie  tfaeogony,  he  was  one  of  the  IS  great 
gods  of  Olympus ;  but  one  aoooont  made  him 
tbe  son  of  Jopiter  and  Jono,  the  other  of  Jnno 
skme,  vho  bore  him  b  j  her  own  nnalded  gener- 
ttiTe  power.  In  Homer  he  is  represented  as 
deformed  from  his  birth,  and  his  appearance  so 
disgosted  his  mother  tiutt  she  dropped  him 
flfom  Olympoa  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  re- 
ceiTed  and  kindly  treated  by  the  marine  deities 
Hietis  and  Enrynome,  with  whom  he  remained 
nine  years.  Later  writers  relate  that  he  was 
brooght  up  in  hearen  with  the  other  gods,  and 
that  once  interfering  in  behalf  of  his  mother, 
who  had  been  fastened  by  Jnpiter  with  a  gold- 
(D  chain,  he  was  kicked  by  the  latter  ont  of 
Olympus.  Nine  days  he  spent  in  passing  to 
the  earth,  and  at  length  fell  in  the  island  of 
Lenmos.  His  leg  was  broken  by  thb  fall,  and 
in  this  way  he  was  rendered  lame.  There  he 
built  himself  a  palace,  and  constmcted  work- 
shops and  forges.  Afterward  he  returned  to 
(Myinpns  and  acted  as  mediator  between  Jnpi- 
t«r  and  Jono.  The  works  attributed  to  him 
were  rery  celebrated  in  Grecian  stoiy. 

TITLGATE.     See  Bible,  yoI.  ill.  p.  282. 

V  ULPinS,  Ghsistias  AuonsT,  a  German  au- 
thor, bom  in  Weimar,  Jan.  28, 1762,  died  there, 
Jane  36,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Jena  aud 
Eriangen,  and  having  lieen  led  by  transladons 
of  French  and  Italian  books  of  chivalry  to  the 
study  of  German  romance,  he  published  Seman- 
NmA*  Omhiehtm  dtr  Voreeit  (12  vols.,  Leip- 
rie,  1791-'8},  and  AnMoUn  tm*  der  Voneit  (2 
▼ob.,  Leipsic,  1797).  Prom  1788  to  1797  he 
liTed  in  IVanoonis,  and  subsequently,  after  hav- 
ing resided  in  -various  cities,  returned  to  Wei- 
mar, where  he  received  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  court  theatre,  then  under  the  direo^on 
of  Ooethe.  He  now  wrote  Binaldo  Rmaldini 
^  vols.,  Leipsio,  1799),  which  was  received 
vith  universal  applause,  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  modem  languages,  and  has 
fonned  the  model  of  a  countless  number  of 
robber  romances.  He  also  composed  numer- 
ons  comic  stories  and  stories  of  the  middle 
igm,  dramas,  and  operas,  and  oontribnted  to 
varioos  periodicals.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
nude  secretary  of  the  library,  and  devoting 
himself  stiU  more  to  the  study  of  history,  nn- 
Busmatics,  heraldry,  and  genealogy,  published 
Ovriaiit&tai  d«rphi!friologtteh-lit«r(miefirarti»- 
tiih-kutoritehm  Vor-  und  MUwdt  (10  vols., 
Wdmar,  1811-'86).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  overseer  of  the  cabinet  of  coins,  first 
fibrarian,  and  a  member  of  the  ducal  council. — 
Bb  sister,  OHmsmrB,  was  originally  the  mis- 
tn^andafterward  the  wife  of  Goethe. 

VilLTUKE,  the  common  name  of  the  oar- 
ifon-eating,  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  of  the  family 
nltiiridtt.  The  bill  is  elongated,  sometimes 
deader,  never  so  strong  as  in  the  eagles,  straight 
■>  the  basal  portion,  and  suddenly  hooked  but 
>ot  toothed  at  the  tip ;  eyes  on  the  level  of  the 
head,  or  without  the  prominent  aaperior  bony 


ridge  seen  in  the  faleonida  ;  wings  long  and 
pointed  ;  tarsi  short,  stout,  bare  of  feathers, 
and  covered  with  scales ;  toes  moderate,  the 
hind  one  short  and  rather  elevated,  and  all 
with  strong,  blunt  daws ;  in  the  typical  forma 
the  head  and  neck  ore  bare,  or  clothed  only 
with  a  woolly  down.  They  are  cowardly,  filthy 
birds,  feeding  on  carrion,  gorging  themselves 
to  a  stupid  inactivity,  and  emitting  a  disgust- 
ing odor  and  a  fetid  secretion  from  the  nostrils. 
As  soon  as  an  animal  is  dead,  and  sometimes 
1>efore  death,  the  carcass,  in  warm  climates,  is 
surrounded  by  these  birds,  which  suddenly  ap- 
pear, coming  from  all  quarters,  where  one  was 
not  visible  before.  Disgusting  as  are  their 
habits,  they  are  invaluable  in  tropical  regions 
in  devouring  animal  substances,  whose  speedy 
decomposition  would  otherwise  engender  pes- 
tilential diseases.  They  make  use  of  tbe  be^ 
rather  than  the  daws  in  tearing  and  seizing 
tlieir  food ;  their  gait  is  awkward,  and  the 
wings  BO  long  that  viej  hold  them  half  extend- 
ed when  walking ;  their  voracity  is  extreme, 
and  their  crop  very  prominent  after  feeding ; 
their  very  attitude,  half  indined,  as  contrasted 
with  the  erect  position  of  the  eagles,  shows 
their  cowardly  and  ignoble  disposition ;  they 
are  the  only  gregarious  birds  of  prey,  and,  if 
the  ef^le  be  compared  to  the  lion,  the  vulture 
may  be  likened  to  the  jackal  or  the  hyeena. — ^The 
group  of  bearded  vultures  (ffypaitina),  coming 
nearest  the  eagles  in  appearance  and  habits,  has 
been  sufficiently  notioed  under  Lammbboktkb, 
the  largest  of  European  birds.  The  twltitrina 
or  true  vultures  occur  in  both  hemispheres, 
though  they  ore  principally  confined  to  the 
wann  regions ;  a  few  prey  upon  small  Uving 
animals,  but  most  feed  upon  carrion,  which 
they  detect  by  the  sense  of  sight  at  great  dis- 
tances ;  they  are  good  fliers,  soaring  to  a  great 
elevation  and  suling  in  large  circles ;  the  nest 
is  made  on  the  ground,  amid  inaccessible  rocks, 
and  sometimes  in  trees ;  the  eggs  are  2  to  4. 
In  the  genus  wtltvr  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  large, 
elevated,  and  arched ;  8d  and  4th  quills  longest ; 
shafts  of  tail  feathers  strong  and  projecting 
beyond  webs;  claws  slightly  curved  and  sharp, 
and  with  the  bill  more  like  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary birds  of  prey ;  head  with  scattered  down, 
and  hind  head  generally  with  a  transverse  crest 
of  thicker  down,  and  ruff  of  neck  advandng 
toward  it.  The  flight  is  slow  but  devated ;  the 
nest  is  very  slightly  made,  and  the  young  are 
fed  with  the  regurgitated  food  of  the  parents. 
The  Arabian  or  omereous  vulture  (  K.  mnuh 
ehiu,  Linn.)  is  about  H  feet  long,  dark  brown, 
with  a  fawn-colored  collar  rising  obliquely 
toward  the  occiput;  it  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  8.  Europe,  ArabUt,  and  Africa.— The  griffon 
or  tawny  vulture  (^j/p«  ^vu*,  Sav.)  is  8i  feet 
long  and  8^  in  alar  extent,  of  a  brownish  gray 
color,  approaching  iSawn,  the  down  of  the  head 
and  neck  dnereous  white,  and  the  collar  mixed 
white  and  brown;  quills  and  tail  brown;  the 
bin  is  large  and  swollen  at  the  aides.  It  in 
widely  extended  among  tbe  monntidna  of  the 
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old  yrorld,  frequenting  in  floeks  the  Alps,  Pj'- 
r6n6e8,  and  Caacasus  in  sommer,  going  Bonth 
in  winter ;  the  nest  is  sometimes  made  in  lofty 
trees. — ^The  sociable  vulture  (ptogypt  atirioula- 
rU,  Gray)  measures  10  feet  in  alar  extent ;  the 
preyailing  color  is  blaokish  brown  above,  light- 
er below,  with  head  and  most  of  neok  naked 
and  red,  the  sides  of  the  latter  with  lengthen- 
ed wattles  from  below  each  ear.  It  ia  a  moun- 
tain species,  inhabiting  Africa,  a  grand  and 
powerfid  flier,  rising  so  as  to  be  lost  to  si^t. — 
The  Enrptian  vulture,  sometimes  oaUedf  Pha- 
raoh's chii&en  (neophron  perenoptenu,  Sav.),  ia 
abont  2i  feet  long,  with  a  very  long  and  slen- 
der bill,  the  3d  qaill  the  longest,  tail  moderate 
and  wedge-shaiK^  and  tarsi  plumed  below  the 
Imees;  the  adult  male  is  white  with  black 
qnills,  the  female  and  young  brown.  It  is  a 
carrion  feeder,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
andent  and  modem  Egyptians  for  its  services 
in  devouring  the  filth  of  their  cities  and  the 
decaying  matters  brought  down  by  the  Nile  ; 
it  is  often  represented  on  their  monuments. 
It  sometimes  devours  small  living  animals.  It 
follows  caravans,  consuming  every  thing  that 
dies ;  devout  Mussulmans  have  occasionally  be- 
queathed property  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  these  useful  bu-ds.  From  Africa 
tiiey  come  to  the  Pyr£n6es  and  Alps. — ^Among 
the  American  species,  the  condor  and  the  tur- 
key buzzard  have  been  described  under  those 
titles ;  the  king  vulture  has  been  noticed  under 
the  former.  The  Oalifomia  vulture  (eatharta 
Oali/vmiamu,  Bhaw)  is  the  largest  rapacious 


bird  of  North  America,  being  over  4  fttt 
long  and  abont  10  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  ii 
shining  black  above,  duller  below,  with  get- 
ondaries  grayish,  white  band  on  wings,  bUl 
yellowish  white,  and  head  and  bare  neck 
orange  yellow  and  red;  it  is  found  west  of  the 
Bocky  mountains,  especially  in  the  vidnity  of 
rivers,  and  is  inferior  in  size  only  to  the  condor, 
which  it  resembles  in  habits.  The  black  toI- 
tnre  or  carrion  crow  ((7.  atratui,  Bartr.)  \i  U 
inches  long  and  ^  feet  in  alar  extent;  ths 
color  is  deep  black,  with  a  blnitJi  gloss  on  the 
back  and  wmgs ;  shafts  of  quills  white;  hetd 
and  naked  part  of  neck  with  warts  and  a  few 
hair-like  feathers,  and  bluish  black ;  bill  iiA, 
yellowish  at  the  end.  It  is  found  in  the  sooth- 
ern  states  and  Central  and  South  Amerio, 
gregarious,  associating  with  the  turkey  bio- 
zards,  and  with  them  performing  the  veij 
useftil  ofSce  of  scavengers,  even  in  the  street! 
of  populous  cities.  It  is  common  in  Obili  and 
Peru,  and  in  the  latter  Tschudi  speaks  of  it  u 
sitting  in  incredible  numbers  on  the  walla  of  the 
streets  and  on  the  roofr  of  houses,  in  the  mid- 
day heat,  asleep  with  the  head  under  the  wino. 
VYA8A,  or  Vkdavtaba  ("  compiler  of  Ve- 
das"),  the  name  given  to  the  supposed  anthor 
or  oompQer  of  the  four  Sanscrit  vedas,  and  of 
the  Mahdbharata,  a  poem  in  1 8  cantos  or  poMi 
on  the  wars  between  the  progeny  of  the  nm 
and  of  the  moon.  (See  Bbaqavat  Gita,  Bua- 
MA,  SANBOBrT,  and  Vedas.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  history,  nor  is  it  certain  indeed  tint 
any  such  person  ever  existed. 
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Wthe  28d  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
)  peculiar  to  some  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  languages,  being  foreign  to  the  Roman- 
ic, and  in  sound,  though  not  in  form,  also  to 
the  Slavic  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  while  retained  by  its  Asiatic  branches. 
Its  earliest  historical  appearance  is  in  a  diplo- 
ma of  Olovis  III.  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. It  first  came  to  be  used  in  England 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  when  it  was 
used  indifierently  in  writing  instead  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ]>.  It  is  formed,  as  its  name  in 
English  shows,  by  the  doubling  of  the  letter  u 
or  «.  In  English,  as  in  Dutch  and  Flemish,  and 
in  some  German  dialects  after  »eh  and  s,  it  is 
BO  pronounced  that  while  most  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  a  semi-vowel,  others,  including 
No^  Webster,  have  classed  it  as  a  pure  vowel, 
equivalent  in  fact  to  the  English  oo ;  but 
Leon  Valsse  contends  that  in  these  cases  it  is 
a  perfect  consonant  of  the  labial  class,  being 
produced  by  a  movement  of  the  larynx,  while 
the  vowels  are  sounded  by  a  steady  tension  of 
the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  Jacob  Grimm  also 
olasses  it  as  a  kbial  aspirate.  Its  sound  is  com- 


menced by  the  ezpnlrion  of  the  breath  throng 
the  puckered  lips,  and  completed  by  the  anddea 
withdrawal  of  the  lower  lip.  In  German,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  ii 
Swedish,  in  which  for  a  long  period  it  has  been 
comparatively  disused,  it  has  the  value  of  our 
«,  as  it  has  in  the  vulgar  English  of  London; 
and  Grimm  recommends  that  it  be  dropped 
from  ibe  German  altogether  as  needless,  the 
eound  which  it  properly  represents,  that  (^  the 
English  W,  being,  as  he  says,  unknown  to  to 
language.  In  Danish  and  Icelandic  it  ia  sm 
only  in  writing  foreini  words.  In  Webh, 
10  represents  only  the  English  oo,  as  f&l,  M- 
In  Englidi,  at  the  end  of  words,  it  is  either 
silent,  as  in  low,  row;  or  it  modifies  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  new,  paw,  Aotc.— Oiip- 
nally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  W  was  a  gnttwal, 
and  it  is  so  classified  by  Eraitsir  (see  Us- 
OUAQB,  vol.  X.  p.  298) ;  while  the  dose  re- 
lationship with  the  gutturals  which  belongt 
to  its  character  as  an  aspirated  letter  is  geno^ 
dly  recognized.  In  French  writing  «  »• 
llth-14th  centuries  it  was  used  indiffarewr 
instead  of  ^,  the  word  y«n^  to  instance,  beint 
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tben  oftan  vrittm  wide ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  French  word  grurre,  war,  is  bat 
the  Qerman  word  Wthr.  QuiUawne,  William, 
ffoUo,  Wales,  Gauthitr,  Walter,  are  well 
known  instances  of  this  earlj  French  mode  of 
wrifinc  the  Tentonio  W.  Oollateral  instances 
10  En^idt  are  our  words  teard,  guard,  vmrran- 
tff,  guaranty.  The  original  gutturalitj  of  W  is 
USD  shown  by  compiling  namerons  English 
words  with  their  Tentonic  originals,  as  aue, 
Qoth.  agjan;  bow,  Oer.  Bogen;  own,  Anglo- 
Sax,  ogen;  mau,  Anglo-Saz.  mag*;  marrow, 
Angiomas,  mearh,  6m.  Mr.  Maiah  ("Lectures 
on  the  Ekiglish  Langnage")  cites  Biohard  Mul- 
oaster  and  Alexander  Oil  to  prove  that  W  was 
anciently  articnlated  in  wrath,  wrong,  write, 
wendi,  wreteh,  though  its  precise  force  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  In  many  English  words 
bepiuiing  with  wh,  the  w  is  of  modern  intro- 
dnction;  tiras,  whole.  Sax.  hed,  was  written 
withont  a  w  until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century. 

WAAGEN,  GusTAT  Fkibdmoh,  a  German 
author  and  art  critic,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  11, 
17M.  After  serving  as  a  volonteer  in  the  great 
popnlsr  uprising  in  Germany  in  1818-'1<^  he 
continued  his  art  studies  at  Breslau,  Dresden, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  about  1820  established  him- 
self in  Munich,  where  in  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies  in  the  royal  collection  of  Mu- 
nich, followed  in  1822  by  a  monogr^h  on 
Hobert  and  Jan  van  Eyck.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  gallery  of 
paintings  in  Berlin,  and  in  1832  of  t£e  portrait 
gallery  of  the  new  museum  in  that  city,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt 
the  arrangement  of  pictures  in  chronological 
order.  In  1844  he  delivered  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  university  of  Berlin  on  the  history 
of  art  In  1887  appeared  his  elaborate  work 
entitled  Kumitwerhe  vmd  SArtetler  in  England 
«ai  FWmkreieh  (4  vols.,  Berlin),  of  which  the 
portion  relating  to  En^and  was  translated  in 
the  succeeding  year.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
latter  work  he  produced  in  1864  his  "  Treasures 
of  Alt  in  Great  Britain"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  to  which 
wu  added  in  1868  a  supplementary  volume  en- 
titied  "Additional  Art  Treasures  in  Great  Brit- 
au,  being  an  Account  of  Forty  Galleries  visited 
ia  1854  and  1866,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
described."  His  remaining  works  comprise  the 
"  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  of  Germany"  (2 
vols.,  Leipsio,  1843-'5);  essays  on  the  "Life 
and  Genius  of  Rubens"  and  on  "  Andrea  Man- 
tepa  and  Luca  Signorelli,"  and  a  variety  of 
Buwellaneons  essays. 

WABASH,  a  river  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
which  has  its  source  in  Mercer  CO.,  Ohio,  near . 
the  W.  border  of  the  state.  Its  course  is  first 
H.  W.  to  Huntington,  Ind.,  thence  W.  by  B.  to 
I^gansport,  and  thence  8.  W.  to  Covington, 
*nere  it  turns  almost  directly  8. ;  a  little  be- 
low Terra  Haute  it  assumes  a  S.  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, and  forms  the  bonndvy  between  Indiana 
and  IHiaois  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the 


Ohio,  140  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  In 
lat  Sr  60'  N.,  long.  88°  W.  Its  whole  Ibngth 
is  estimated  at  660  m.,  for  more  than  800  m.  at 
which  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  at  hi^ 
water.  It  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Ohio  from 
the  N.,  and  the  principal  river  intersecting  the 
state  of  Indiana.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Tippecanoe,  Big  Vermilion,  and  Embarras  riv- 
ers on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Salamonie,  Rac- 
coon oreek,  and  White  river  on  the  left.  The 
last  named  is  navigable  in  time  of  high  water 
for  200  m.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  follows 
the  course  of  the  Wabash  river  for  180  m.  from 
Huntington  to  Terre  Haute. 

WABASH.  L  A  K  E.  oo.  of  Ind.,  drained 
by  the  Wabash,  Salamonie,  and  Eel  rivers; 
area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 17,647.  It  has 
a  diversified  surface,  partly  covered  with  fine 
forests,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnctions  in  1860  were  484,962  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  117,808  of  wheat,  28,047  of  oats, 
80,727  of  potatoes,  170,102  lbs.  of  butter,  79,- 
868  of  maple  sugar,  17,137  of  wool,  and  4,107 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  17 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  11  churches,  2  news- 
paper ofBces,  and  1,S66  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  is  mterseoted  by  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
St.  Louis  railroad.  Oapital,  Wabash.  II.  A  S. 
£.  CO.  of  ni.,  bordering  on  Ind.,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
the  Wabash  river,  and  dredned  by  Bonpas  ore^ 
and  other  streams;  area,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 7,812.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and 
.diversified  with  prairie  and  forest,  and  the  ami 
is  ferinle.  The  productions  in  1860  were  320,- 
000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  12,488  of  wheat, 
44,^96  of  oats,  10,230  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,223 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  1  tannery,  1  newspaper  office,  11  church- 
es, and  760  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Oapital,  Mt.  OarmeL 

WABASHA W,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota, 
bonndedE.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Wisconsin,  and  intersected  by 
the  Embarras,  Miniska,  and  Wazi  OJu  rivers ; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,228. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  some  prairie, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Pepin  lies  en  the  E. 
border.    Oapital,  Wabashaw. 

WABONSE,  a  K  E.  co.  of  Elansas,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Wabonse  river,  and  drained  by  its 
affluents  and  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Kan- 
sas river;  area,  about  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,964.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
productive.    Oapital,  Wabonse. 

WAGE,  Mastkb  Robert,  an  Anglo-Norman 
poet,  bom  in  Jersey  about  1112,  died  probably 
in  England  about  1184^  His  name  is  variously 
written,  and  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  or 
corruption  of  Eustace.  He  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  in  Oaen,  where  the  kings  of 
England  then  usually  held  their  court  when  in 
Normandy,  and  in  1161  was  made  a  jsanon  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  Bayeux.  He  is  sup- 
posed also  to  have  been  a  fiavorite  oIu^>lain  of 
Henry  IL    Hia  authentic  works  comprise  £$ 
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roman  d»  Eou{BoOo)Hde*diMtd»Ntnumdie, 
a  poem  written  about  1171,  partly  in  Alexan- 
drine and  partly  in  ootosyllabic  verse,  and  re- 
markable as  a  monmnent  of  the  lanenage  and 
as  a  picturesque  record  of  memorable  events, 
inolnding  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  Itor- 
man  conquest  of  England ;  Z«  Brut  tT Angle- 
terre  (1165),  a  parwhrastic  version  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmonth's  "British  History;"  Le  ehro- 
tUfut  ateendaaU  dtt  due*  da  Normandie ;  and 
some  shorter  poems  of  less  importance.  Sev- 
eral poems  of  doubtftil  anthenticity  have  also 
been  attributed  to  him.  A  critical  edition  of 
the  Eoman  de  Bou,  with  notes  by  F.  Plnquet, 
was  published  in  Rouen  in  1827  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

WAOHLER,  JoHAinr  Fsibdbioh  Ludwio,  a 
German  literary  historian,  bom  in  Gtotha, 
April  16,  1767,  died  in  Breslau,  April  4,  1888. 
He  studied  in  his  nativd  city,  and  subsequently 
at  the  nnivernties  of  Jena  and  GOttingen ;  was 
successively  professor  of  theology,  history,  and 
philosophy,  and  again  of  history,  in  Rmteln, 
Marburg,  and  Breslau ;  and  eventually  was  ap- 
pointed chief  librarian  of  the  university  in  the 
last  named  city.  His  work^  are  nnmeroas,  and 
distinguished  by  erudition,  as  well  as  elegance 
of  style.  The  principal  are:  QeseAiehU  der 
LUeratur,  &o.  (8  vols.,  1798);  Oesehiehta  der 
hSitorisehen  Ibrtehung  vnd  Kuntt  (2  vols., 
1812-'20);  lAihrbwih  d«r  OesehiehU{l%\'f)\  and 
Vorlerungen  uber  die  OeseMehU  der  deuUehen 
NationaUiUratur  (2  vols.,  1818). 

WA0H8MUTH,  Ebnst  Wilhklk  Gottlieb, 
a  German  historian,  bom  in  Hildesheim,  Deo. 
28,  1784.  He  studied  theology  at  the  univer- 
rity  of  Halle,  where  he  received  the  instruction 
of  F.  A.  Wolf,  Sohleiermacher,  and  Niem^er, 
but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  languages, 
literature,  and  history.  He  lectured  on  the 
Italian  hmgnage  and  history  at  the  nniversity 
of  Halle,  and  was  aftei-ward  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  Leipsio. 
His  principal  works  are:  Hellenuohe  Alter- 
thumilmnde  (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Halle,  1843-'6) ; 
JBuropSitehe  SittmgetehieMe  (6  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1881-'9) ;  GeiehiehU  de$  Zeitalten  der  Retolu- 
tion  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1846-'8);  Allgemeine 
Culturgetehiehte  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860-'62); 
and  QeiehichU  der  folitieohen  Parteiungen  (4 
vols.,  Brunswick,  1853-'6). 

WXOHTEB,  Eabl  Gxobo  voir,  a  German 
publicist,  bom  in  Marbach-on-the-Neckar,  Dec. 
S4, 1797.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Tabingen  and  Heidelberg,  at  the  former  of 
which  he  was  in  1820  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law.  In  1822  he  became  titnlar  pro- 
fessor, in  1826  rector  of  the  university,  and  in 
1836  professor  of  law  and  chancellor,  having 
during  the  previous  3  years  occupied  tiie  chair 
of  law  at  Leipsio.  As  chancellor  he  held  also 
the  positioa  of  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Wartemberg,  and  from  1839  to  1861  presided 
over  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  the  latter 
year  he  resigned  his  chancellorship,  and  was 
appointed  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  of  the  4  f^  cities ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 


few  montlis  be  exchanged  tbis  office  for  ttat  «f 
professor  of  civil  law  at  the  university  of  iW 
do  and  counsellor  of  the  court  of  Saxony.  ^ 
works  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  German 
law  and  its  sources. 

WACKERNAGEL,  Kabl  Heibihoh  ¥!!• 
BKU(,  a  German  author,  born  in  Berlin.  April 
83,  1806.  At  the  university  of  Berlin  he 
studied  the  early  literature  of  Germany  nndw 
Lacbmann,  and  in  1888  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  German  language  and  literature 
at  Basel,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  bu 
been  a  prolific  writer  on  subjects  connected 
with  literature,  esthetics,  ethics,  the  fine  arts, 
law,  and  theology,  and  has  a  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  poet 

WAD  AT,  a  kingdom  of  central  Afnca,  lyiiig 
S.  of  the  great  desert  and  W.  of  Darfoor.  Tbe 
natives  generally  call  it  Dar-Saleyh,  and  ia 
Darfoor,  Kordofan,  and  Bomoo  it  is  called  Bo^ 
goo.  very  little  is  known  of  it  with  any  c«^ 
tainty.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  though 
there  are  many  isolated  mountains.  It  hu  u. 
together  an  inclination  f^om  E.  to  W.,  irom  Am 
foot  of  a  mountain  range  named  Jebel  Uam 
to  Lake  £uku.  In  the  northern  provincee  of 
the  country  there  are  large  desert  tracts,  with 
small  water  courses  interspersed  at  bterrab. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  country  is  better 
watered  and  more  fertile.  The  kingdom  com- 
prises in  all  about  26  tribes  of  neeroea  and 
Arabs,  and  is  governed  by  a  sultan  who  reaidei 
at  Abe^r,  and  under  whom  there  are  4  pro- 
vincial governors.  The  largest  town  is  Eodo- 
gns,  containing  about  600  houses.  Altbonih 
Waday  is  mtunly  a  pastoral  country,  inunenaelj 
rich  in  horses  and  flocks  of  every  kind,  it  bu 
a  considerable  commerce,  which  is  subject  to  a 
large  tax.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
salt,  copper,  fine  clotns,  harnesses,  coats  of 
mfdl,  beads,  calico,  paper,  needles,  ivory  (taken 
in  exchange  from  neighboring  countries  for  ex- 
port), and  tobacco.  It  appears  that  all  tbe  larje 
bargains  are  made  in  cattle,  and  the  smaller  it 
strips  of  cotton  cloth.  There  are  few  mumfte- 
'  tnres,  and  these  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  Tbe 
army  consists  of  7,000  cavalry,  of  whom  1,000 
are  mail-clad.  Thecountryhaslongbeenracked 
with  civil  wars,  and  of  late  few  of  the  anltaM 
have  died  a  natural  death.  The  relifpon  iti 
mixture  of  Mohammedanism  and  paguiiaiii 
but  Dr.  Barth  found  among  the  negro  tribea  • 
translation  of  the  Lord's  prayer. — It  is  asserted 
that  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  kingdon 
of  Waday  was  laid  by  Abd-el-Kerim  as  lonj 
ago  as  1020.  He  established  his  seat  at  Madt^ 
ba,  a  mountainous  district  near  the  town  of 
Wara,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  name  b«n; 
literally  "  the  town  encircled  by  hills."  The 
kingdom,  according  to  the  accepted  acoooiiti, 
has  thus  existed  for  more  than  800  years,  with 
a  r^ular  succession  of  sovereigns. 

WADDELL,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  «»■ 
gyman,  bom  in  Newry,  Ireland,  in  July,  W 
died  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1806.  B» 
parents  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  during  ha 
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in&BV.    He  was  educated  at  the  elaaaioal 
Hhool  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Pinley  at  Nottingham, 
Mi,  in  whioh  at  an  earlj  age  he  beoame  an  as- 
liatant,  and  sobsequently  he  tanght  at  Pequea, 
Lancaater  co.,  Peno.    He  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  having  been    induoed  by  the' 
B»y.  Samuel  Davies  to  enter  the  ministry,  he 
■todied  theology,  and  was  licensed  as  a  proba- 
tioDer  at  Tinkling  Spring,  Va.,  by  the  pre»- 
bjtery  of  Hanover,  in  1761.    In  1762  he  ao- 
oepted  a  call  from  the  ohnrchea  of  Lancaater 
ud  Northumberland,  bat  resigned  hb  charge 
in  1776  and  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
todoah.    In  1785  he  removed  to  a  large  estate 
DDRihased  by  him  in  Louisa  co.,  which  he  called 
Hopewell,  and  preached  in  vsrions  churches  in 
that  region  during  the  remaining  20  years  of 
hit  h'fe.    Shortly  after  his  last  removal  he  be- 
came blind.    JBUs  reputation  aa  a  pulpit  ora- 
tor has  become  wide-spread  through  tiie  well 
koovn  description  of  his  preaching  given  by  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  early  in  thepresent  century,  in  the 
"British  Spy."     Mr.  Wirt  heard  hup  after  he 
had  become  blind  and  paralytic,  but  says  that 
be  exceeded  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  oon- 
eeire  of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon  or  the  force 
ol  Boqrdalone.    Dr.  Waddell  was  the  father- 
in-law  of'the  Bev.  Anshibald  Alexander,  D.D. 
At  his  death  he  ordered  all  his  mannacripta  to 
be  destroyed. 

WADDING,  Ltfxb,  a  Roman  Oatholio  scholar 
ud  author,  bom  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Oct. 
IS,  1688,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  18, 1667.    When 
Ifi  years  old  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his 
theological  education,  studied  for  6  months  at 
the  Jesuit  seminary  of  Lisbon,  and,  having 
joined  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1600, 
completed  his  education  in  their  convents  of 
liria,  Ooimbra,  and  Lisbon.    After  taking  or- 
ders he  went  to  Salamanca,  and  was  made  lec- 
turer on  divinity  in  that  nniversity;  and  in 
1618,  when  Anthony  d.  Trejo,  bishop  of  Oar- 
thagena,  was  sent  to  Borne  as  legate  to  settle 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virj^  Mary,  Wadding  ao- 
cwnpsnied  him  aa  chaplain  to  the  embassy.    On 
this  subject  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  and 
after  the  return  of  the  bishop  of  Oartha^na 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  tiie  embassy  was 
nominally  intrusted  to  the  dnke  of  Albuqner- 
qne,  bat  really  performed  by  Wadding.    He 
wrote  its  history  in  a  folio  volume  entiw>d  I*- 
9»ti»  Pkilipid  III.  et  7F.,  Muyania  Btgvm, 
*i  SoMtmimo*  DD.  Pavlwn  V.  tt  Qrefforivm 
Xr.  et  nrbtmum  VIII~,  pro  d^nitnda  Oontro- 
MMA  CaneepHonU  B.  Maria  Tirgini*.    The  re- 
namder  of  Wad^ng's  life  was  spent  at  Borne, 
where  from  1680  to  1684  he  held  the  office  of 
Pracnrator  of  the  Frandsoans,  and  from  1646  to 
IMS  was  the  vio»-oommissary  of  his  order.  He 
fonnded  in  1626  the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  for 
the  education  of  Irish  students  who  belonged  to 
the  Fraociscan  order,  iuded  several  other  theo- 
^fi^tai.  Btodenta,  and  was  one  of  the  oonncillors 
appointed  in  the  case  of  Jansenins,  whose  doo- 
ttiiita  he  favored,  bat  he  retracted  bis  o^iii<ni 
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as  soon  as  they  were  condemned  by  the  jMipal 
bnU.  His  most  important  work  is  his  history 
of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  entitled  Annof 
let  Minorum  (8  vols.  foL,  Lyons  and  Borne, 
1647-64).  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the 
writings  of  Duns  Scotns  (IS  vols.  foL,  Lyons, 
1689),  and  wrote  a  bibliographical  history  of 
the  Franciscans. 

WADE,  BairjAiiiN  Fkankud',  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 
1800.  His  father,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
was  poor,  and  his  early  education  was  obtained 
inthe  common  schools.  After  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood he  usually  spent  his  summers  in  labor  as  a 
farmer  or  lumberman,  and  his  winters  in  school- 
keeping.  He  was  for  some  months  employed 
with  spade  and  wheelbarrow  in  the  digging  of 
the  Erie  canal.  In  1826  he  began  to  study  law 
in  Ohio  with  Elisha  Whittlesey,  and  in  1828  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ashtabnla  co.,  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  that  county,  and  in 
1887  he  was  returned  to  the  senate  of  Ohio,  to 
which  body  he  was  twice  reSlected.  In  1847 
he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  presMent  judge 
of  the  third  judicial  district  of  the  state ;  and 
in  1861,  while  holding  court  at  Akron,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  tpe  U.  8.  senate,  to  which 
body  he  was  again  returned  in  1867.  In  the 
senate  Mr.  Wade  has  been  prominent,  first  as  a 
leader  of  the  anti-slavery  wnigs  and  then  of  the 
republicans.  He  has  been  a  steady  and  con 
sistent  opponent  of  all  measures  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  slavery. 
In  1862  he  voted,  with  only  five  other  senators, 
to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  he  also  spoke 
and  voted  against  Mr.  Douglas's  bill  to  abrogate 
the  Missouri  compromise ;  against  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  for  Kansas  in  1868;  against 
Mr.  Slidell's  bill  appropriating  $80,000,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  and  against  aU  the 
schemes  of  oompromise  between  North  and 
South  propounded  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
in  1860.  The  homestead  biU,  making  a  free 
grant  of  160  acres  of  public  land  to  every  ac- 
tual settler,  he  advocated  for  years,  and  it  was 
in  his  charge  when  it  was  finally  passed  by  the 
senate  in  1862.  The  agricultural  college  bUl, 
and  the  Padfic  railroad  bill,  he  has  always  sup- 
ported, as  he  has  every  measure  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  indnstry.  On  every  occasion 
he  has  opposed  the  increase  of  the  standing 
army,  and  has  favored  the  discontinaance  of  West 
Point  military  academy  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is 
essentially  aristocratic,  anomalous,  and  impol- 
itic. From  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861  Mr.  Wade  has  labored  inoessanUy  for  a 
more  vigoroua  treatment  of  the  war  and  a  more 
rigorona  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  opening  of  the  87th  congress 
he  beoame  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  appointed  by  the  two 
houses,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in  urging 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  confiscate  all  the 
property  of  leading  rebels  and  emancipate  their 
aUveSb    He  spoke  and  voted  for  the  bill  making 
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treasnry  notea  a  legal  tender,  and  for  the  bills 
abolishing  slavery  and  the  so  called  black  laws 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  chairman  of 
the  territorial  conunittee,  he  reported  a  bill  in 
1882  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of 
the  government,  and  prohibiting  it  in  any  that 
may  hereafter  be  acquired.  We  should  add 
lltat  he  has  also  constantly  insisted  on  the  ut- 
most economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  and 
on  holding  officials  to  a  stringent  accountability. 

WADSWOETH,  James,  an  American  phi- 
lanthropist, bdrn  in  Durham,  Conn.,  April  20, 
1768,  died  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 1844.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1788,  and  in 
1790  removed  with  his  brother  to  the  Genesee 
river,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Oeneseo,  and  also  acting  as 
agent  for  the  estate  of  another  person.  In  time 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  land  proprietors 
in  New  York.  He  interested  himself  warmly 
in  the  cause  of  education,  printing  and  circu- 
lating publications  on  the  subject  at  his  own 
expense,  employing  persons  to  lecture  on  it, 
and  offering  premiums  to  the  towns  which 
should  first  establish  school  libraries.  As  early 
as  1811  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools,  and  continued  to  urge  it  until  the 
state  normal  school  was  founded.  He  procured 
the  enactment  of  the  school  library  law  in  1838, 
founded  a  library  and  institution  for  scientific 
lectures  at  Geneseo  and  endowed  it  with 
$10,000,  and  in  his  sales  of  land  always  stipu- 
lated that  a  tract  of  126  acres  in  each  town^ip 
should  be  granted  free  for  a  church,  and  another 
of  the  same  size  for  a  schooL  His  donations  to 
the  cause  of  education  exceeded  $90,000. 

WAFER  (Dutch,  wafeV),  a  thin  and  general- 
ly circular  ciake  of  some  farinaceous  material 
made  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  principal 
kinds  of  wafers  are :  1,  the  wafer  of  unleavened 
bread  used  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  most  of  the  orien- 
tal churches,  as  also  by  a  portion  of  the  Luther- 
ana  of  Europe  (see  Lobd'b  Suppek)  ;  2,  a  thin 
round  cake,  often  formed  into  a  roll,  sold  by 
pastry  cooks ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest use  of  the  name  in  England,  and  the  per- 
sons selling' them  were  formerly  called  "wa- 
ferers ;"  and  8,  the  thin  disks  used  for  sealing 
letters  and  fastening  together  pieces  of  paper. 
The  Genoese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  wafers  for  the  last  named  purpose,  and 
caused  them  to  receive  the  impression  of  a  seal 
when  attached  to  legal  documents.  According 
to  Beckmann,  red  wafers  thus  impressed  were 
used  as  far  back  as  the  year  1624;  but  he  adds 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  century  they 
were  never  used  in  the  chancery  of  Branden- 
burg, and  but  seldom  by  private  persons.  In 
the  duchy  of  Weimar  an  order  of  the  year  1716, 
forbidding  their  use  in  law  matters,  was  an- 
nulled in  1742.  At  present,  in  most  of  the 
United  States  and  in  many  other  countries, 
they  are  employed  not  only  to  attach  seals  of 
other  materials  to  legal  documents,  but  them- 
selves serve  as  seals,  either  plain  or  receiving 


an  impression  like  sealing  wax.    ^ee  Siu.) 
— Common  wafers  are  made  from  fine  whe«t 
flour  formed  into  a  thin  paste  witJi  cold  water, 
to  which  coloring  matter  and  sometimes  t  lit- 
tle white  of  egg  or  isinglass  are  added;  md 
this  paste  is  then  baked  between  plates  of  iroa 
hin^d  together,  like  those  used  for  maliisg 
waffles,  which  have  been  previously  wimned 
and  greased  to  prevent  adhesion.    After  Tfr' 
maining  a  few  moments  over  the  fire,  the  biked 
paste  is  taken  out  in  a  sheet,  and  dried  in  the 
air,  when  it  becomes  firm  and  brittle.  Several 
sheets  are  piled  upon  each  other  and  cot  with 
hollow  punches  to  the  required  size.   Trut- 
parent  wafers  are  prepared  by  dissolTiag  fise 
glue  or  isinglass  in  such  a  quantity  of  water 
that  the  solution  will  soli^y  on  cooling;  color- 
ing matter,  and  in  some  cases  even  perfumes, 
are  added  to  the  hot  liquid,  which  is  then  pour- 
ed upon  a  plate  of  glass  previously  heated  bj 
steam,  smeared  with  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  some- 
times ox  gall,  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  sit- 
rounded  by  a  ledge  of  the  same  height  as  tlie 
required  thickness  of  the  wafers.    A  aecond 
plate  of  glass  is  then  placed  upon  it,  which  ei- 
pels  the  excess  of  liquid,  and  forms  the  nppa 
surface ;  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  transparent  sheet  is  easily  removed,  andii 
cut  into  wafers  with  punches.    Medallion  wa- 
fers, in  which  a  design  in  relief  is  shown  on  a 
darker  ground,  as  in  a  cameo,  and  which  were 
in  &9hion  some  years  ago,  were  prepared  b; 
moistening  a  plate  of  metal,  on  which  the  de- 
sign had  been  engraved  in  intaglio,  with  asoh- 
tion  of  gum  mixed  with  some  opaque  color, 
which  was  then  carefully  removed  from  the 
smooth  uncut  part  of  the  surface,  and  a  colored 
solution  of  glue  or  isinglass  was  poured  on  the 
plate.    In  drying,  the  glue  and  gum  contracted 
and  were  thus  easily  separated  from  the  noiild, 
and  the  wafers  were  then  punched  out  sa  ussai. 
— The  colors  employed  for  wafers  are:  for  red, 
vermilion,  carmine,  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood 
brightened  with  alum,  and  for  cheap  wafers 
red  lead ;  for  yellow,  saffron,  turmeric,  or  a  de- 
coction of  weld,  fustic,  or  Persian  berries;  for 
blue,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphate  of  indi^ 
partially  neutralized  with  potash  or  chalk;  for 
black,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vit- 
riol) and  gall  nuts.    The  other  colors  are  pro- 
duced by  mixtures  of  these.  The  opaque  coloR 
such  as  vermilion,  carmine,  and  red  lead,  en 
of  course,  only  be  used  for  wafers  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.    The  ingredients  used  for  coloring 
red  wafers  are  generally  of  a  poisonona  ohsrK- 
ter,  and,  the  wafers  being  put  in  the  month  to 
wet  them,  injurious  effects  have  attended  their 
use ;  and  in  some  instances  where  they  are  on- 
ployed  in  large  quantities,  it  has  been  fonoi 
necessary  to  substitute  white  wafers  for  tli« 
colored. — A  patent  was  taken  out  in  18S0  by 
M.  de  Fontainemoreau  for  three  methods  «i 
making  wafers  with  a  surface  of  metal  foil- 
In  the  first,  the  foil  was  coated  with  the  ordi- 
nary paste  used  for  wafers,  then  placed  in  ^ 
wafer  iron  and  baked  as  usnid ;  a  wafer  with 
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the  lower  snrface  adhesive  and  the  upper  of 
bright  metal  was  thus  obtained.  In  tne  sec- 
onC  the  foil  was  pasted  to  paper,  the  lower 
surface  of  which  was  then  gummed.  In  the 
third,  the  foil  was  placed  on  gummed  paper, 
the  lower  side  of  which  was  coated  with  a 
rednoQS  cement;  these  wafers  require  to  be 
heated  instead  of  being  moistened.  Wafers 
made  of  colored,  gOt,  or  silvered  paper,  gum- 
med on  the  lower  surface,  and  generally  em- 
bossed, are  also  frequently  ufied. 

WAGER,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which  two 
parties  agree  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  done 
by  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  on  the  hap- 
pening or  not  happening  of  a  contingent  event. 
W«gerB  were  certiunly  valid  contracts  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  from  early  ages  many  exceptions 
were  made.    They  were  void  if  immoral,  or 
q>po8ed  to  public  policy,  or  indecent,  or  tend- 
ing to  restrain  or  prevent  marriage.    In  the 
United  States,  the  objection  has  been  extended 
to  any  wager  about  the  age,  heigh^  weight, 
wealth,  sitnation,  or  circumstances  of  anv  per- 
son, of  any  age  or  either  sex.    So,  too,  all  wa- 
gers are  void,  and  perhaps  pnnishable,  if  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  honest  exercise 
of  the  elective  fi-anchise.    By  the  statute  8  and 
9  Victoria,  ch.  100,  sec.  18,  all  wagers  are  null 
and  void ;  and  the  tendency  both  of  legislation 
and  acMndication  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
same  direction.     Thus,  in  New  York,  it  has 
been  held,  in   the  construction  of  a  statute 
against  wagers,  that  if  a  stakeholder  pays  the 
stake  to  a  winner  by  the  direction  of  the  loser, 
the  latter  may  nevertheless  have  his  action  for 
it  against  the  stakeholder.    This  is  not  gener- 
ally law,  but  in  many  of  the  states  either  party 
would  be  permitted  to  reclaim  his  share  of  the 
stake  from  the  stakeholder  before  the  event  is 
determined,  and  in  some  after  it  is  determined 
if  the  stake  be  not  yet  paid  over.    In  others  it 
seems  to  be  still  law,  that  if  the  wager  be  not 
illegal  by  force  of  one  of  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  the  etaJceholder  is  bound  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  winner  on  the  happening  of  the 
event.     It  may   be  doubted  now,   however, 
whether  an  action  by  a  winner  of  a  mere  wager 
or  bet  a^nst  a  loser  would  be  sustained  in  any 
court.    But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  law  of 
wagers  is  uniform  in  the  United  States,  or  that 
it  is  free  from  uncertainty  on  many  points. 
VAQER  OF  BATTLE.    See  Appbai- 
WAGER  OF  LAW.     See  Obhohal  Law, 
vol.  vu  p.  70. 

WAGKER,  MoBiTZ,  a  German  traveller,  born 
in  Bairenth  in  1818.  He  was  educated  for 
commercial  life,  and  entered  a  mercantile  house 
at  Marseilles.  A  visit  to  Algiers  resulted  in 
his  abandoning  trade  to  devote  himself  to  trav- 
•Ding.  He  first  spent  some  time  in  Paris  to 
^dy  tiie  natural  sciences,  and  then  in  1886 
vent  to  Algeria,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
Tishing  every  part  of  the  colony,  and  published 
his  observations  in  his  Reiien  in  d«r  Regent- 
tehafl  Algier  (Leipsio,  1841).  In  1848  he  went 
to  tiie  Oaucasos  and  Armenia,  where  he  re- 


mained three  years,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
contained  in  Der  Kauhatut  und  dot  Land  der 
Kotaeken,  (Leipsic,  1848),  and  Beite  naehJSblehit 
VTid  dendeuttehen  Colonien  jenteit  det  Kaukasut 
(Leipsic,  1850).  After  spending  some  time  in 
Italy,  he  made  a  new  journey  to  the  East,  and 
published  Seiie  naeh  Penien  und  dem  Lande 
der  Kurden  (Leipsic,  1862-'8).  In  1862  he 
visited  the  United  States  and  Central  America 
in  company  with  Dr.  Karl  Soherzer,  and  joint- 
ly with  him  published  Beiten  in  Nordamerika 
(Leipsio,  1864)  and  Dit  Bemtblik  Ooita-Riea 
(1866). 

WAGNER,  RioHABD,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Leipsic,  May  22, 1818.  He  received  but 
little  scholastic  education,  and  from  a  very  early 
period  was  suffered  to  pursue  such  studies  as 
first  attracted  him.  For  a  while  he  was  devoted 
to  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  when  12  years 
old  busied  himself  with  writing  plays.  He  also 
tried  his  hand  at  painting,  and  put  himself  for 
some  time  under  liie  tuition  of  a  master  of  this 
art.  His  thoughts  were  first  fixed  upon  music  by 
hearing  Weber's  Ber  Freysehitta ;  and  when  at 
the  age  of  16  he  became  acquainted  with  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  music.  The  first  of  his  compositions  of 
which  he  speaks  was  a  eomedieeAampitre,  writ- 
ten under  the  inspiration  of  the  "  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony." This  was  never  performed,  but  in  1838 
a  symphony  written  by  him  was  presented  at  a 
concert  in  Leipsic.  In  1886  he  was  made  di- 
rector of  mnsio  in  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg, 
and  at  once  wrote  for  it  an  opera  entitled 
"The  Fairies,"  which  however  was  not  pro- 
duced. In  1836  he  brought  out  "The  Novice 
of  Palermo,"  of  which  the  words  and  mnsio 
were  both  his  own,  and  which  failed.  He 
consequently  resigned  his  place,  and  accepted 
the  omoe  of  musical  director  at  EOnigsberg, 
whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  Riga,  where 
he  held  a  similar  position.  Here  he  commenced 
a  comic  opera,  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  but  abandoned  it  before  its  com- 
^etion.  His  aspirations  then  turned  toward 
Paris,  and  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
fikvorable  reception  there,  he  wrote  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  elaborate  opera  than  any  he 
bad  previously  composed,  called  "Rienzi." 
On  arriving  at  the  French  capital  he  found 
that  the  want  of  means  andinflneace  interrupt- 
ed all  his  plans.  Maurice  Schlesinger,  a  music 
publisher  and  journalist,  befriended  him,  and 
gave  him  first  employment,  and  afterward  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forward  his  claim  to 
artistic  recognition.  He  published  a  number 
of  songs,  but  their  eccentric  forms  prevented 
their  success.  Sohlesinger  also  procured  for 
Wagner  a  commission  to  write  an  overture  for 
the  toeiete  det  concert*,  upon  which  he  pro- 
par^  his  "Faust,"  which  was  rehearsed  once 
and  then  set  aside,  the  society  not  hazarding  the 
experiment  of  producing  so  eccentric  a  work. 
A  lightly  written  opera,  called  La  defenxe  d« 
Vamour,  was  also  refused  a  hearing.  These 
repeated  fiulures  brought  no  discouragement  to 
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Wagner.  He  was  resolved  to  vrito  for  the 
grand  opera,  however  long  he  might  have  to  ' 
wait.  Meanwhile  he  conBented  to  prepare 
vaudeville  music  for  the  minor  theatres,  until 
it  was  intimated  that  his  compositions  were  al- 
together too  fantastic  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  then  left  with  two  operas  on  his  hands, 
"Rienzi"  and  the  Vameav  fantSme,  and  not  a 
sou  in  his  pocket.  In  this  dilemma  he  took  to 
writing  novels,  in  which  field  he  reaped  his 
first  success.  But  literary  triumphs  were  not 
what  he  sought  for ;  so,  aelling  the  libretto  of 
his  Vaigseau  fantSme  to  pay  his  way,  he  re- 
moved to  Dresden,  where  "Bienzi"  had  been 
accepted  at  one  of  the  principal  theatres.  On 
his  route  thither  Wagner  conceived  the  in- 
tention of  writing  an  opera  which  should 
thoroughly  embody  his  theories  and  convic- 
tions of  the  art — a  step  he  had  not  ventured  to 
take  either  in  "  Bienzi "  or  the  VaUseau  fan- 
tdfM.  Tannhauser  was  afterward  the  result  of 
this-  conception.  At  Dresden  "  Bienzi "  was 
received  with  favor,  and  the  composer  was  re- 
warded by  the  ofiSce  of  chap>elma8ter  to  the 
king  of  Saxony.  In  1848  the  Vaitteau/ant6m« 
was  brought  out  It  failed  utterly,  and,  al- 
though soon  after  reproduced  at  Berlin,  Gas- 
sel,  and  other  musical  capitals,  never  receiv- 
ed a  popular  plaudit.  "  Bienzi "  failed  every- 
where excepting  in  Dresden.  Wagner  persist- 
ed, however,  in  developing  his  theories  in  the 
composition  of  TannkSuter,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1846  at  Dresden  after  unexampled  care 
in  its  preparation ;  but  it  received  only  two  rep- 
resentotions.  The  composer,  however,  set  to 
work  to  get  it  admitted  into  other  theatres. 
Failing  in  this,  he  began  to  compose  Lohengrin, 
an  opera  still  more  identified  with  his  peculiar 
views  of  art.  It  was  about  to  be  produced  at 
Dresden  in  1849,  when  the  revolution  in  Saxony 
took  place.  Wagner  participated  in  it,  princi- 
pally because  he  believed  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  by  releasing  the  theatre  from 
court  control,  would  leave  him  freer  to  establish 
his  operatic  principles.  The  revolution  was 
speedily  suppressed,  and  Wagner  was  exiled. 
He  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  lived  for  some 
years  at  Zurich,  where  he  composed  Tristan 
and  the  NUielwigm,  His  principal  advocate 
daring  this  period  was  the  pianbt  liszt,  who 
caused  several  of  Wagner's  operas  to  be  repre- 
sented at  Weimar,  where  they  gave  birth  to 
a  new  school  in  art,  Lbzt  being  the  first  and 
most  devoted  convert.  Tlirough  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  followers,  Wagner's  name  now 
became  more  widely  known  than  ever.  In 
185T  his  Tannhauter,  which  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  his  representative  work,  al- 
though he  always  declares  his  last  the  best,  was 
performed  at  Stuttgart  with  success.  In  1861 
it  was  given  at  the  grand  opera  in  Paris,  where 
it  failed  completely,  only  three  performances 
being  tolerated.  At  Vienna,  in  1862,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  favor  than  had  ever  before 
been  vouchsafed  it.  He  has  recently  been  par- 
doned by  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  permitted  to 


return  to  Dresden. — ^Wapier's  merits  are  a  pa- 
feet  mastery  of  the  science  of  muse  ui  s 
thorough  acquaintance  with  its  technical  laws, 
which,  however,  he  frequently  chooses  to  dit- 
regard.  His  command  of  the  orchestra  is  ab- 
solute, and  no  finer  instrumental  writing  than  hit 
is  extant.  His  fault  in  the  view  of  the  public, 
is  an  uncompromifing  adherence  to  his  own 
peculiar  theories.  He  not  only  proclaims  hit 
own  system  to  be  everlastingly  true,  but  he  also 
denounces  all  other  systems  as  irremediablj 
false.  He  avoids  regular  melody  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  highest  expression  of  artistic  fee- 
ing. Apart  from  his  musical  compositioiu, 
Wagncir's  literary  works  have  received  much  at- 
tention. They  consist  mostly  of  eriticsl  re- 
views of  modern  music,  and  analytic  QlTistrv 
tions  of  his  own.  His  Lettre  tur  la  voMjuti 
pabli^ed  in  Paris  in  1860,  just  prior  to  the 
production  of  Tannh&uter  in  that  city,  brougbt 
upon  him  the  severest  rebukes,  and  provei. 
to  be  one-  of  the  causes  of  the  harsh  treatment 
its  author  received  at  the  opera. 

WAGNEB,  EcDOLPH,  a  German  physiolop^ 
and  anatomist  born  in  Baireuth,  Bavaria,  is 
1805.  He  studied  at  Brlangen  and  WQrzbnig, 
and  under  Cu\-ier  at  Paris.  Beturniug  to  Ger- 
many, he  practised  for  a  time  as  a  phyacian  at 
Augsburg,  was  afterward  a  tutor  and  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Erlangen,  and 
in  1840  was  chosen  to  succeed  Blumenbacb  is 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  university  of 
GOttingen.  Among  his  numerous  worlds  max 
be  mentioned  Beitrige  zur  vergleiehenden  A.U- 
tomie  de»  Blute»  (Leipsic,  1833);  Prodnvua 
HittoricB  Oeneratiorm  Homini*  atqvt  Animir 
Hum  (1886) ;  Beitrdge  eur  vergleiehendtn  P>|- 
tiologie  (18SS) ;  LehrbuchderPhy*iologu{\^i; 
4th  ed.,  1854-'6) ;  lames  Zootomiea  (foL,  1841); 
Vd>«r  das  Verhdltniss  der  Physiologie  tu  ij» 
phj/sisehen  Wisseiuehqften  (GOttingen,  1842); 
Lekrhteh  dtr  Zootomie  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  184$- 
'7) ;  ffandworterhueh  der  Physiologie  (6  voii 
8vo.,  Brunswick,  1848-'58)  ;  Neurologueki  F*- 
tersuchungen  (Guttingen,  1864),  &c.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  opponente  of  the  materul- 
istio  school  of  science  m  Germany. 

W AGBAM,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  left  bank  of  tbeBossbacb,  11  m.  N.  E.  from 
Vienna,  celebrated  for  a  victory  of  Napoleoi. 
July  6-6,  1809,  over  the  Anstriuu,  commanded 
by  the  archduke  Charles.  The  loss  was  to7 
severe  and  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  Tbe 
immediate  result  of  tne  battle  was  the  retttii 
of  the  Austrians  to  the  heights  of  Znajn, 
where  after  a  second  engagement  an  armiatKe 
was  concluded  on  July  12,  soon  followed  bj  th« 
treaty  of  SohOnbrunn.  Berthier,  for  hia  bril- 
liant share  in  the  victory,  was  created  pria» 
of  Wagram. 

WAGTAIL,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  w 
European  motacillina,  a  group  of  birds  of  tie 
warbler  family,  from  the  remarkable  jerkJng 
motion  of  their  long  twl.  They  somewhat  r»- 
semble  the  larks,  having  a  moderately  lu"* 
straight,  flattened,  and  slender  bill,  slightl; 
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eorred  and  notched  at  tbe  tip ;  'wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  secondaries  frequently  notched  at 
me  end,  and  the  tertiaries  very  long  and  pointed ; 
tail  in  some  twice  as  long  as  the  hoay ;  tarsi 
long  and  slender,  toes  ratiber  short,  and  hind 
daw  sometimes  very  long.    They  live  in  mead- 
ows and  moist  fields,  are  swift  ronners,  and  re- 
markably graceful  and  rapid  fliers ;  the  food 
consists  entirely  of  insects,  which  are  often 
taken  on  the  wing  as  in  the  flycatchers  ;  they 
also  wade  in  shallow  water ;  the  nest  is  made 
on  the  ground,  among  grasses  and  stones,  and 
the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  spotted ;  the  notes  are  short 
md  shriU,  and  fl'equently  repeated  while  feed- 
ing.   They  are  handsome  and  sprightly  birds, 
Mattered  over  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the 
old  world,  migrating  south  in  winter;  there 
are  none  of  the  typical  genus  motaeilla  (Linn.) 
in  America.    In  this  genus  there  are  short 
tiristles  at  the  gape,  9  primaries,  the  first  2  the 
longest,  and  the  tail  even.    The  pied  or  water 
w^tul  rf  Great  Britain  (M.  Yarrellii,  Oonld) 
is  Megaotly  varied  with  white  and  black,  most 
so  in  sammer,  the  book  being  grayish ;  it  is 
about  7}  inches  long  and  11}  in  extent  of 
wings,  and  was  for  a  long  time  confonnded 
with  the  white  wagtail  of  the  continent  (M. 
aHa,  Linn.),  la  laomdHre  of  the  French ;  the 
latter  is  more  grayish  above,  and  white  below 
as  wen  as  on  the  2  outer  tail  feathers ;  throat 
in  the  males  of  both  species  in  summer  pitch- 
black.    He  gray  wagtail  {M.  hoarula,  Penn.) 
is  bluish  gray  above,  with  the  rump  and  lower 
parts  yellow,  in  snmmer  with  a  black  patch 
on  the  throat.     These  species  run  about  cattle, 
elose  to  their  noses  and  under  their  bellies, 
catching  flies  on  their  legs,  and  worms,  insects, 
and  larvea  disturbed  by  their  grazing,  and  are 
hence  daSeibergeronTuttahj the  French  ;  they 
raise  3  broods  in  a  season. — In  the  sub-genus 
hvdjftet  (Cuv.)  the  hind  daw  is  very  long  and 
sharp,  making  the  transition  to  the  titlarks 
(anthiui).    The  yellow  wagtail  (if.  [B.]  flava, 
linn.)  is  abobt  6^  inches  long,  with  the  head 
tad  hind  neck  grayish  blue,  the  upper  parts  yel- 
'lowish  green,  and  the  lower  bright  yellow ;  it 
is  common  on  the  continent  of  Enrope,  but  the 
green-headed  species  (M.  [BJ  Sayi,  Gov.)  is 
much  more  common  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  tit- 
larks of  America,  previously  described,  belong 
to.this  &mlly. 

WAHABEES,  Wahabts,  Wahhabis,  or 
WAHHABirBS,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  founded  by 
Abd-fll-Wahab  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centu- 
Tj  in  the  conntry  of  Necked,  Arabia,  and  which, 
wevions  to  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1787, 
had  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  (See  Aiubia,  vol.  i.  p. 
740.)  In  1805  only  Hadramaut  and  Oman 
temuned  free  from  subjection,  Mecca  having 
been  taken  by  the  Wahabite  sheik  in  1808, 
tnd  Mefina  in  1804,  and  both  plundered  of 
their  immense  tieasares.  The  overthrow  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Wahabees  was 
effected  m  1818,  when  their  sheik  Abdallah, 
the  great-grandson  of  Saond,  the  friend  and 


protector  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  and  was  taken  to  Constantinople 
and  executed.  (See  Arabia.)  The  sect  still  ex- 
ists, and  numbers  among  its  adherents  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Bedouins  of  central  Ara- 
bia, but  has  never  recovered  its  temporal  su- 
premacy.— Since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  no 
reformer  has  aimed  at  so  radical  a  change  of 
the  morals,  customs,  and  religious  belief  of  the 
Moslems  as  Wahab  and  his  successors,  or  has 
carried  it  so  thoroughly  into' effect.  He  re- 
duced Mohammedanism  to  a  pure  deism ;  main- 
tained that  there  had  been  no  man  directly 
inspired  of  God;  that  Moses  and  Jesus  were 
virtuous  men,  but  inferior  in  the  perfection  of 
their  character  to  Mohammed,  who  however 
had  no  claim  to  be  worshipped,  since  he  was 
not  of  the  divine  nature.  There  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  instruction,  no  revealed  religion,  no 
divine  book  ;  the  Koran  was  a  good  book,  in- 
deed, but  not  a  revelation  from  God ;  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  wag  entitled  to  be  called  a 
divine  religion,  not  as  revealed  by  God  toman, 
but  because  of  its  perfection.  All  reverence 
for  the  tomb  or  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  or 
any  other  swnt,  was  in  his  view  idolatry,  and 
such  tombs  should  be  destroyed.  Mohammed 
preached  for  all  nations,  and  not  for  the  Arabs 
alone ;  and  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  were 
approved  of  God,  and  were  to  be  propagated  by 
the  sword,  and  all  who  would  not  adopt  them  or 
who  neglected  compliance  with  them  were  to 
be  severely  punished  or  put  to  death.  Tradi- 
tions were  not  to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
conscience.  Good  works  were  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore  God 
as  if  he  were  present  to  our  eyes ;  and  thoagh 
we  cannot  see  him,  we  must  know  that  he  sees 
us.  The  use  of  wine,  opium,  or  tobacco  was 
sternly  prohibited,  and  the  immoral  practices 
in  which  many  of  the  Mohammedans  mdulged 
were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  A  tax 
of  j  to  A  of  the  income  was  levied,  nnder  the 
name  oi  alms,  on  all  the  members  of  the  sect, 
for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
propagation  of  their  creed ;  and  restless  as  the 
Bedouins  had  always  been  under  taxation,  they 
submitted  to  this  for  nearly  75  years.  The 
theocratic  system  of  Abd-el-Wahab  contem- 
plated a  divided  power,  the  principal  authority 
residing  in  the  temporal  chief,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  all  religions  matters  pertaining  to  the 
spiritual  chief,  and  in  all  important  matters 
the  two  advising  together.  Saond,  the  first 
temporal  chief  of  the  Wahabees,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Wahab,  and  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  headship,  after  the  death  of  the 
reformer,  centred  in  the  family  of  Saoud. 
During  the  period  between  1765  and  1810  the 
chiefs  acquired  immense  estates  from  the  plun- 
der of  rebellions  towns  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  lands.  Most  of  them  afterward  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mehemet  AIL 

WAHKIAOUM,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bounded  8.  by  Columbia  river ;  area. 
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abont  476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  42.  Oapital, 
Gathlamette. 

WAHLSTAT.    See  Lmonitz. 

WAHOO.    See  Elm. 

WAINWEIGHT,  Jonathan  Mathew,  D.D., 
provisional  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  Feb.  24, 1792,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  21,  1864.  His  father  was  English, 
but  on  bis  mother's  side  he  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  a  distin- 
guished Congregational  minister  in  Boston, 
Mass.  When  he  was  11  years  old  his  parents 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1812  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  that  university,  engaged 
in  teaching ;  but  having  resolved  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  studied 
theology,  and  in  1816  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  Providence,  B.  I. 
Soon  ■^terward  he  became  rector  of  Christ's 
church  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest  by  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York. 
In  Nov.  1819,  he  became  an  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  but  two  years 
later  assumed  the  rectorship  of  Grace  church 
in  the  same  city.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Union  coUege  in  1828, 
and  by  Harvard  college  in  1886.  After  much 
ur^ng,  Dr.  Wainwright  consented  in  1834  to 
take  5»e  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  Boston ; 
but  8  years  later  he  returned  to  his  early  con- 
nection with  Trinity  parish.  New  York,  having 
St.  John's  chapel  more  especially  in  his  charge. 
In  1848-'9,  Dr.  "Wainwright,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  visited  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  after  his  return  accompanied,  in  June, 
1852,  the  delegation  from  the  American  Epis- 
copal church  to  attend  the  celebration  at  the 
close  of  the  third  jubilee  year  of  the  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  pai'ta. 
The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him, 
on  this  occasion,  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  was 
elected  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York  at  the  beginning  of  Oct.  1862,  and 
was  consecrated  in  Trinity  church,  Nov.  10,  10 
bishops  being  present.  Bishop  Wainwright 
entered  upon  his  new  field  of  labor  with  a  zeal 
and  devotion  which,  in  the  feeble  state  of  his 
health,  hastened  his  death.  As  a  pulpit  orator 
he  stood  among  the  first  of  his  day,  being  not- 
ed for  his  graceM  and  impressive  manner,  no 
less  than  for  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  teach- 
ings. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons,  a  controversy  with  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Potts  on  episcopacy,  and  2  volumea  of 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  He  also  edited 
Bishop  Ravenscroft's  memoirs  and  sermons,  and 
the  life  of  Bishop  Heber. 

WAITZEN,  or  Waizen  (Hun.  Frfw),  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  county  and  20  m.  N.  from 
the  city  of  Festh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube ;  pop,  abont  18,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op, has  a  fine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
and  various  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 


tions, including  a  deaf  and  domb  asylon,  isd 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
wine.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  conspicnoos  in 
the  history  of  Hungary.  Beride  sevend  bit- 
ties  in  preceding  periods,  two  were  fought 
there  by  the  Hungarian  army  in  1819,  on 
April  10  against  the  Austrians,  and  on  Joly  18 
against  the  Russians. 

WAIWODE.    See  WArwoDK, 

WAKE  (^Anglo-Sax.  woe),  a  hoUday  festi- 
val once  universally  celebrated  in  the  eonntry 
parishes  of  England,  and  still  annually  kept  up 
m  some  secluded  districts.  Wakes  originated 
at  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxona 
to  Christianity,  and  were  established  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  the  saint  to  vhom  a 
particular  church  was  dedicated,  and  the  asm- 
versary  of  the  dedication.  As  the  ecdesiaad- 
cal  day  was  then  reckoned  from  sunset  to  ensr 
set,  the  festival  commenced  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  day  itself,  and  during  the  nigiit 
the  people  customarily  performed  their  deTO- 
tions  in  the  churches,  whence  the  name  Take, 
which  signifies  strictly  the  waking  or  vifpl 
preceding  the  festival,  but  eubsequently  in- 
cluded both.  Wakes  gradually  became  the  oc- 
casions of  boisterous  and  even  licentiooa  menr- 
makings ;  and  where  the  saint  was  of  high  re- 
pute, the  inhabitants  of  nei^boting  paiishes 
flocked  in  large  numbers  to  his  annual  fastiTiL 
So  injurious  did  these  frequent  celebrations 
prove  to  public  morality  and  industry,  that  in 
1638  Henry  VIH.  by  an  act  of  convocatiai 
ordered  the  festival  of  the  stunt's  day  to  be  dis- 
continned,  and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  to  be  celebrated  in  all  the  parishes  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  October.  This  gradnaOj 
fell  into  desuetude,  the  saint's  day  being  the 
more  popular  festival,  and  the  latter  still  sob- 
sists  in  the  form  of  a  village  wake. — In  Ireland, 
according  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  "a  wake  i«» 
midnight  meeting,  held  professedly  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  holy  sorrow,  but  nsn^y  converted 
into  orgies  of  unholy  joy."  It  occurs  upon  the 
death  of  one  in  humble  circumstances,  vhoee 
body,  laid  out  and  covered  with  a  sheet,  except' 
the  face,  which  is  exposed,  and  surrounded  b; 
lighted  tapers,  is  "  waked"  by  the  fricnda and 
neighbors  of  the  family.  After  much  vocife^ 
ous  lamentation  over  the  deceased,  the  ocin- 
pany  are  regaled  with  good  cheer,  of  wbidi 
whiskey  forms  an  important  part ;  and  the  wu* 
often  terminates  in  noisy  if  not  riotous  demoa- 
strations  of  enjoyment. 

WAKE,  a  central  oo.  of  North  Carolina, 
drained  by  the  Neuse  and  Little  rivers ;  area, 
1,010  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,627,  of  whom 
10,783  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1850  Tare 
681,890  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,038  of  oats, 
54,126  of  wheat,  180,960  of  potatoes,  109,14J 
lbs.  of  butter,  14,820  of  tobacco,  6,096  tons  of 
hay,  and  2,059  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
15  grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  4  senih 
weekly  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  84  chnrcbes, 
and  2,001    pupils    attending    pnbUc   schools. 
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Gnnite  and  plumbago  are  found.  The  county 
it  intersected  by  the  Korth  Oarolina  and  the 
Baleigh  and  Gaston  railroads.  Oapital,  Raleigh. 
WAEE,  WiLU^M,  an  English  prelate  and 
tnthor,  bom  in  Blondford,  Dorsetshire,  in  1667, 
died  in  Lambeth,  Jan.  24,  1787.  He  -was  eda- 
cat«d  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  after  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders  went  to  France.  In  1685 
ht  retamed  to  England,  was  soon  afterward 
made  preaclier  to  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
pablished  in  1686  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  answer  to 
Bossoet's  "  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith."  This  tract,  generally  called  "Wake's 
Catechism,"  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  con- 
troversy in  whioh  he  published  two  defences 
of  it.  In  1689  he  was  made  canon  of  Ohrist- 
ehnroh,  Oxford,  and  in  1693  rector  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster.  In  the  latter  year  he 
rablished  "  An  English  Version  of  the  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,"  of  which  an 
improTed  edition  appeared  in  1710.  He  now 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  conyocation,  and  on  this  subject 
published  in  1697  a  tract  and  another  in  1698, 
and  in  1703  an  elaborate  work  on  "The  State 
of  the  Charch  and  Clergy  in  England."  In 
1701  Dr.  Wake  had  been  installed  dean  of 
Exeter,  in  1703  lie  was  created  bishop  of  lin- 
cok,  and  in  1716  he  was  made  archbiahop  of 
Gaoterbory.    He  was  one  of  those  who  op- 

I  posed  the  repeal  of  the  schism  and  occasional 
conformity  bill  (1718),  and  of  the  corporation 
tad  test  acts  (1719).  In  1718  he  engaged  in  a 
eorrespondenoe  with  Dupin,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  and  with  others  of  the  Jansenist 
party  in  France,  in  reference  to  a  anion  be- 
tween the  church  of  England  and  the  church 
of  that  country.  His  library  and  his  collec- 
tion of  coins,  the  whole  valued  at  £10,000,  he 
beqaeathed  to  Christchnrch,   Oxford.     After 

;  his  death  a  collection  of  his  "Sermons  and 
OharKas"  was  published  in  8  volumes. 

;  WAKEFIELD,  Gilbbbt,  an  English  theolo- 
gian and  scholar,  born  in  Nottingham,  Feb.  22, 
1T56,  died  Sept.  9,  1801.  The  son  of  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  he  was  sent 
to  school  from  his  4th  year,  made  rapid  prog- 
ress at  the  free  grammar  school  of  Notting- 
ham, at  a  school  in  Wilford  where  he  waa 
confined  11  hours  a  day,  and  at  two  other  in- 
stitotions,  till  in  his  17th  year  he  was  sent  to 

'  Jesns  college,  Cambridge.  He  devoted  himself 
especially  to  classical  studies,  avoided  algebra 
snd  logic,  which  he  declared  odious  to  him 
beyond  conception,  began  Hebrew,  and  at  once 
discovered  what  he  terms  the  stupidity  of  the 
use  of  points,  obtdned  a  scholarship,  was  grad- 
Mted  in  1776  with  the  rank  of  second  wrang- 
ler, and  soon  after  gained  the  second  chancellor's 
gold  medal,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
his  college.  Remarked  already  for  a  singular 
mixtare  of  habits,  he  would  in  the  raidst  of  his 
studies  not  read  a  page  for  months  together, 
bat  ramble  about  the  fields,  angle,  and  j>Iay 
cricket;  and  while  for  6  years  diligently  rinng 


by  6  o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  he  dedarea 
that  he  never  breakfasted,  dined,  or  supped 
alone  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  period, 
"  einoying  society,  from  the  first,  beyond  meas- 
nre. '  In  1776  he  pablished  a  volume  of  Latin 
Potmata;  in  1778  was  ordained  deacon,  though 
deviating  from  the  standard  of  the  Anglican 
creed,  and  signing  the  articles  with  so  mnch 
reluctance  that  he  afterward  called  it  the  most 
disingenuous  act  of  his  life ;  and  was  appointed 
to  a  curacy  in  Stockport,  and  soon  after  in 
LiverpooL  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  increasing  zeal  and  dissatis&ction,  vacated 
his  fellowship  by  marriage  in  1779,  became  in 
the  same  year  classical  master  of  a  dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  and  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  controversialist  by  a  series  of  writings 
involving  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  church.  He  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
and  other  languages,  and  published  in  1781 
"  A  New  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessaloninns,"  "A 
Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature  of  Bap- 
tism," and  an  "  Essay  on  Inspiration,"  and  in 
1782  "A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew."  After  the  dissolution  of  the  acade- 
my of  Warrington  in  1783,  he  lived  successively 
at  Bramcote,  Richmond,  and  Nottingham ;  pub- 
lished in  1784  tlie  first  volume  of  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers  of 
the  three  first  Centuries  concerning  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  preached  occasion- 
ally, till  in  1786  he  left  the  church  and  became 
its  open  assailant.  He  resided  6  years  at  Not- 
tingham, instructing  a  few  pupils,  and  producing 
among  other  wo^ks  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Horsley's 
Ordination  Sermon"  (1788) ;  "Four  Marks  of 
Antichrist"  (1788);  "A  New  Translation  of 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
wrongly  translated  in  onr  Common  Version" 
(1789);  "Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  Reli^on"  (1789;  enlarged  in 
1798) ;  Sika  Critica  (1st  part,  1789 ;  4  other 
parts  appeared,  1790-'96),  intended  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers;  and  "  Cursory  Reflections 
on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts"  (1790). 
In  1790  he  was  called  to  the  classical  profes- 
sorship in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hack- 
ney, but,  though  his  lectures  were  general- 
ly admired,  resigned  it  in  the  following  year, 
his  extreme  dissent  causing  disagreement  be- 
tween him  and  his  coUeagnes.  He  however 
continued  to  reside  at  Hackney,  as  author  and 
editor,  and  among  his  publicationB  were  a 
"Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
Notes"  (8  vols.,  1791 ;  Sd  ed.,  1795),  in  which 
he  adhered  to  the  received  translation  where 
he  deemed  it  correct ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
Worship"  (1791),  whioh  was  twice  reprinted, 
and  called  forth  several  answers ;  "  Memoirs" 
of  his  life  (1792),  continued  by  Rutt  and  Waine- 
Wright  (1804) ;  and  several  political  and  theo- 
logico-political  pamphlets  relating  to  the  ideas 
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and  OTOnts  of  the  period  of  the  French  revola- 
Uon,  as  "  The  Spirit  of  Ohristianity  compared 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  "  An  Examina- 
tion of  '  Tlie  Age  of  Reason,' "  and  a  philippic 
against  the  war  with  France,  entitled  "  Se- 
marks  on  the  Greneral  Orders  of  the  Dnke  of 
York,"  all  published  in  1794.  He  edited  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Horace  (1794),  a  selection  of 
Greek  tragedies  (1794),  a  volume  of  poetical 
translations  (1795),  the  poems .  of  Bion  and 
Moschus  (1795),  the  works  of  VirgU  (1796), 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  (11  vols.,  1796), 
and  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius  (3  vols., 
London,  1796-'7),  characterized  by  Dyer  as 
"  one  of  the  most  splendid  editions  of  a  classic 
author  that  ever  issued  from  an  Eaiglish  press," 
and  by  the  publication  of  which  he  half  mined 
himself,  though  it  was  reprinted  after  his  death. 
He  also  wrote  "  A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Esq.,  to  a  Noble  Lord"  (1796); 
"A  Letter  to  William  WUberforce"  (1797)  ;  a 
tract  against  the  "  Hecuba"  of  Porson,  which 
called  forth  the  satirical  toast  from  the  latter: 
"  What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba?"  and 
"  A  Reply  to  some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of 
LlandafTs  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Brit- 
ain" (1798),  in  which  he  exults  at  the  expected 
French  invasion  and  conquest  of  England,  and 
which  occasioned  a  prosecution  first  of  his 

gublisher  and  then  of  himself,  and  oadsed  his 
nprisonment  for  two  years  in  Dorchester  gaol. 
His  friends  and  partisans  raised  a  subscription 
for  him  of  about  £6,000.  He  printed  privately 
bnt  did  not  publish  his  "  Defence,"  and  while 
in  gaol  produced  an  imitation  of  the  10th  satire 
of  Javenal,  a  translation  of  some  essays  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  and  a  volame  on  the  hex- 
ameter verse  entitled  Noctet  Carceraria.  After 
his  release  he  lectured  in  London  on  the  .Aneid, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  made  con- 
siderable collections  for  a  Greek-English  lexi- 
con. "Condemned  as  an  enraged  Jacobin," 
says  Disraeli,  "  by  those  who  were  Unitarians 
in  politics,  and  rejected  because  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian in  religion  by  the  orthodox,  poor  Wake- 
field's literary  labors  were  usually  reduced  to 
the  value  of  waste  paper."  His  scholarship 
was  very  defective,  though  it  was  compliment- 
ed by  Heyne,  Jacobs,  and  moderately  by  Dr. 
Parr.  "  He  became  bigoted,"  says  a  reviewer, 
"  to  almost  every  paradox  which  bad  once  pos- 
sessed his  very  eccentric  understanding.  He 
was  as  violent  against  Greek  accents  as  he  was 
against  the  Trinity,  and  anathematized  the  final 
»  as  strongly  as  episcopacy.  Whatever  coin- 
cided not  with  his  ideas  of  rectitude,  Justice, 
elegance,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be,  was  to 
give  way  at  once  and  to  be  rescinded  at  his 
pleasure,  on  ptan  of  the  most  violent  reprehen- 
sion to  all  opponents.  These  exterminating 
sentences  were  also  ^ven  with  such  precipi- 
tancy as  not  to  allow  even  a  minute  for  con- 
sideration. By  faults  original  or  habitual,  his 
sincerity  became  offensive,  his  honesty  hanghty 
and  uncharitable,  his  intrepidity  factious,  his 
•cnteness  delusive,  and  his  memory,  assisted  by 


WAXDAn 

mnch  diligence,  a  vast  weapon  which  bis  jndg. 
ment  was  totally  unable  to  wield." 

WAKEFIELD,  Pmscilla.  (Tek^max),  u 
English  writer  on  education,  and  one  of  tiie 
first  proposers  of  savings  banks,  bom  in  1750, 
died  in  Ipswich  in  1832.  She  first  became 
known  as  an  author  by  works  entitled  "Juve- 
nile Improvement"  (1796);  "Leisure  Honu" 
(3  vols.,  1796);  "Introduction  to  Botmy" 
(1796) ;  "  Mental  Improvement"  (8  vols.,  1795); 
"  Reflections  on  the  Present  Conditioii  of  the 
Female  Sex,  with  Hints  for  its  Lnprovement" 
(1798);  "Juvenile  Traveller"  (1801);  ud 
"Familiar  Tour  through  the  British  Empire" 
(1804).  In  1798  she  founded  at  TottenW 
near  London,  a  "  children's  bank,"  and  in  1801 
a  savings  -banks  for  adults.  These  sgTinp 
banks  were  superseded  by  others,  better  plu- 
ned ;  and  meanwhile  Mrs.  Wakefield  coDtumed 
her  efforts  for  the  young,  and  published  "Do- 
mestic Recreation"  (1806) ;  "  Excuraona  ii 
North  America"  (1806) ;  "  Sketches  of  Homin 
Manners"  (1807);  "Variety"  (1809);  "Per- 
ambulations in  Iiondon  and  its  EnTironi" 
(1810);  "Instinct  Dispkyed"  (1811);  "Tke 
Traveller  in  Africa"  (1814);  "An  IntrodiK- 
tion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Insects"  (1815);  ud 
"The  Traveller  in  Asia"  (1817). 

WAKUAFI,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  E.  Mia,  ; 
occupying  the  plains  of  the  interior  from  kt  | 
2°  N.  to  lat.  4°  8.  They  are  tall  and  slender, 
with  handsome  features  and  rather  light  cod- 
plexions.  They  seem  to  be  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  their  language  bears  some  affinity  U)  the 
Gushite  Arabic.  In  their  mode  of  life  thej  lieu 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  nomadic  Tartan. 
They  are  a  warlike  race,  and  in  their  battles 
carry,  beside  the  spear  and  shield,  a  formidable 
clnb  of  hard  wood,  which  they  hurl  with  grot 
precision  at  the  heads  of  their  enemies  at  sdii- 
tance  of  from  60  to  70  paces,  and  with  an  al- 
most invariably  fatal  effect.  When  they  a- 
camp  for  any  considerable  time  on  s  plain, 
they  construct  huts  covered  with  cowhides  or 
grass,  and  surronnd  their  village  with  ditcbet 
and  thorn  hedges.  The  sabdivisions  of  age  an 
peculiar  to  them  among  the  African  tribei. 
The  enqera,  children  under  14,  remun  atbome 
with  their  mothers;  the  leioh,  youths  fromU 
to  20,  are  devoted  to  the  national  gamea  aid 
the  chase;  the  elmoran,  young  men  from  iO to 
26,  are  the  warriors ;  the  Ichieko,  men  fivm  ^ 
to  46,  are  usually  married,  and  engage  P^f^ 
war  and  partly  in  hunting;  while  tne  aged 
men,  eekimintho,  remain  at  home  and  are  llx 
oonncillors  of  the  nation.  At  the  head  of  the 
nation  is  the  oilkihroni  or  chief,  who,  in  «»• 
nection  with  the  oilebon  or  magician,  rules  the 
people  with  a  very  absolute  sway;  bot,"" 
oflSoe  is  not  hereditary,  and  be  is  oocsaion- 
ally  deposed.  Circumcision  is  generally  pne- 
tised.  They  have  a  few  slaves  among  thon- 
selves,  but  do  not  traffic  in  slaves,  and  kill  all 
their  captives  taken  in  war  except  young  gin^  | 
They  hold  however  several  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  in  sabjeotion,  compelling  them  to  kut 
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and  mannfactTire  weapons  for  them.  They 
dothe  themselres  in  leather,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  their  women  exhibit  considera- 
ble skill.  They  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  anpreme 
being,  whom  they  name  Engai,  who  dwells  on 
the  White  or  Snow  mountains.  They  believe 
also  in  an  intermediary  being,  called  Neiterkob, 
of  whom  their  notion  is  much  clearer ;  he  acts 
as  a  mediator  between  them  and  Engai,  and  to 
him  they  pray  for  whatever  they  want,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  in  some  sense  the  foan- 
der  of  their  race.  Their  number  can  only  be 
coi^ectured,  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  are  the  most  formidable  of 
the  nations  of  E.  Afrioa. — See  Krapf,  "  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Eastern  Africa." 

WAKULLA,  a  8.  co.  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  Appalachee  bay,  bounded  W.  by  the  Ock- 
lockonee  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wakulla 
and  St.  Mark's  rivers;  area,  676  sq.  m.;  pop. 
In  1860,  2,835,  of  whom  1,167  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  40,216 
bashels  of  Indian  com,  14,126  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 18,686  lbs.  of  rice,  8,171  galls,  of  molasses, 
20  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  480  bales  of  cotton. 
There  irere  2  turpentine  distilleries,  1  news- 
paper offioe,  7  churches,  and  20  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Tallahassee  railroad.  Capital,  Newport. 

WALOHEREH,  the  westernmost  island  of 
&6  Dntch  province  of  Zealand,  lying  in  lat. 
51°  80'  N.,  long.  S"  80'  E.,  between  the  E.  and 
W.  mouths  of  the  Scheldt ;  area,  110  pq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  45,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  dikes, 
and  is  very  fertile.  Ohief  towns,  Middelburg 
and  Flushing.  On  July  29,  1809,  a  British  ex- 
pedition of  176  armed  vessels  and  41,000  sol- 
diers set  sail  under  Lord  Chatham,  to  capture 
Antwerp  and  divert  Napoleon  from  his  trium- 
phant campaign  in  Austria,  and  landed  Aug. 
10  on  Walcheren  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Instead  of  profiting  by  his  first  success  and 
rapidly  pushing  on  against  Antwerp,  which 
most  have  fallen  before  a  vigorous  onset, 
Ohatham  stopped  to  besiege  Flashing,  which 
surrendered  after  a  bombardment,  on  Aug.  18. 
Meanwhile  the  French  put  Antwerp  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  collected  a  powerful  army 
on  the  Scheldt.  The  English,  who  were  all 
witlidrawn  to  Walcheren  about  Sept.  1,  were 
attacked  by  malaria  fever,  of  which  7,000  ot 
them  died.  The  works  at  Flushing  were  blown 
np  by  the  middle  of  November,  and  before 
Christmas  the  island  was  finally  evacuated. 

WALOKENAfiR,  Chablbs  AiHANisE,  baron, 
aFrench  savant  and  author,  born  in  Paris,  Deo. 
23,  1771,  died  there,  April  27,  1852.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  translated  Horace  and  Virgil  into 
Eiglish  prose ;  at  17  he  went  to  study  at  Glas- 
gow and  Oxford ;  then  served  as  director  of 
transportation  in  the  army  of  the  Pyr6n6e8  in 
1793;  afterward  studied  in  the  polytechnic 
•chool;  and  became  a  mayor  of  Paris  in  1816, 
•nd  prefect  of  the  department  of  Niftvre  in  1824 
«nd  of  Aisne  in  1826.    In  1880  h«  finally  left 


the  public  service,  and  in  1840  he  became  per- 
petual secretary  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  very  many 
subjects.  His  first  publication  was  an  Hsgai 
tur  VhUtoire  de  Petpice  humaine  (1798),  and  he 
afterward  wrote  two  romances,  eJl  of  no  value. 
In  1802  he  published  an  HUtoire  abregie  de»  in- 
seetes  des  eneirom  de  Pari*,  and  in  1805  a  Tab- 
leau des  aranUdes,  an  important  contribution 
to  entomology.  Among  his  remaining  works, 
the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion :  Le  monde  maritime  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1819) ; 
Jfouvelle  eoUeetion  de*  relation*  de*  voyage*  (21 
vols.,  1826-'81) ;  Analyte  ^Sograpkique  de* 
itxTUraire*  de*  aneien*  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1889); 
Histcire  de  la  tie  et  de*  pohie*  d^ Horace  (1840) ; 
and  Memoires  tur  Madame  de  SSvigne  (6  vols., 
1842-'62),  which  he  left  incomplete. 

WALDEOK,  a  small  principality  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Germany,  embracing  Waldeck  proper,  lying 
between  Hesse-Oossel  and  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  and  the  county  of  Pyrmont, 
between  Prussia  and  Hanover ;  total  area,  461 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  67,660,  of  whom  60,906 
were  in  Waldeck  and  6,646  in  Pyrmont,  and 
nearly  all  are  Lutherans.  The  principality  is 
divided  into  4  circles,  Tuiste,  Eisenberg,  Eder, 
and  Pyrmont.  It  is  mountainous  and  woody, 
drained  by  the  Eder  and  other  small  tributaries 
of  the  Weser.  and  possessing  a  poor  and  stony 
soil,  which  is  nowever  very  carefully  cultivated, 
and  yields  sufficient  grain  and  potatoes  for  home; 
consumption.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  producing 
fine  wool  are  raised  in  the  principality,  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  are  made  for  exportation.  There 
are  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  marble  and  ala- 
baster quarries,  and  salt  springs.  Pyrmont 
consists  of  a  small  valley  watered  by  the  Em- 
mer,  and  tolerably  productive,  but  is  princi- 

Eally  noteworthy  for  its  mineral  spring,  which 
as  a  high  reputation  and  extensive  patron- 
age.— Waldeck  is  a  constitutional  principality, 
its  present  constitution  having  been  adopted 
in  1863.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
prince  alone ;  the  legislature  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle chamber,  a  diet  of  15  members.  It  occu- 
pies the  20th  rank  in  the  federal  diet,  has  one 
vote  in  the  plenum,  and  in  the  ordinary  assem- 
bly of  the  confederation  shares  the  16th  vote 
■yrith  Reuss,  Lippe,  and  Liechtenstein.  Its  rev- 
enue for  1861  was  |S11,832.50,  and  its  expen- 
diture $310,677.50.  The  debt  of  the  principal- 
ity is  about  $400,000.  Its  federal  contingent  is 
866  men.  The  capital  is  Korbach,  but  the  diet 
meets  annually  at  Arolsen.  the  residence  of  the 
prince.  The  only  other  town  of  any  conse- 
quence is  Waldeck,  on  the  Eder,  10  m.  8.  E. 
of  Korbach,  with  about  1,000  inhabitants. — ^The 
princes  of  Waldeck  trace  their  origin  to  Witi- 
Kind.  They  were  originally  counts,  bat  became 
princes  in  1682.  Two  of  them  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  history.  I.  Gbohok  Fkkdbrig  (born 
in  1620,  died  in  1 692)  inhent«d  the  title  of  count 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Germany.  He 
took  service  under  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
Holland,  and  was  created  by  his  patron  prince 
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<^  the  empire  and  field  miirghal.  He  com- 
manded the  Franconian  troops  at  the  nege  of 
Vienna  bj  the  Turks  in  1683.  Betarning  to 
Holland,  he  was  appointed  marshal-general  of 
the  army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  de- 
feated bj  Marshal  Luxembom-g  at  the  battle  of 
FleurasinlSgO.  H.  0HBi8TiANArGDBTn8(bora 
in  ITU,  died  at  Lisbon  in  1798)  entered  the 
service  of  Austria  in  his  yonth,  rose  rapidly  in 
the  army,  distinguished  himself  in  tne  war 
against  the  Turks,  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  war  against  France  in  1792,  lost 
an  arm  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  took  port  in 
1793  in  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weissem- 
bourg,  and  captured  Fort  Louis.  In  1784  he 
succeeded  Gen.  Mack  as  quartermaster-general 
of  Flanders,  and  in  1797  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

WALDENSES,  or  Vaudois,  a  Christian  de- 
nomination in  Italy.  The  name  is  commonly 
derived  from  Petrus  "Waldns,  Peter  Waldo,  or 
Pierre  de  Yaux,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons 

S about  1170),  who  is  regarded  as  their  fonnder. 
)ther8  claim  for  them  an  older  origin,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  Latin  Tallii,  valley,  so  that 
it  would  denote  "inhabitants  of  the  valleys;" 
but  nearly  all  recent  historians  r^'ect  both  the 
latter  derivation  of  their  name  and  their  early 
origin.  The  opinion,  in  particular,  that  they 
had  had  an  apostolical  succession  of  bbhops, 
has  been  generally  given  up ;  yet  it  is  consid- 
ered probable  that  in  some  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys Uierc  had  been  mmntained  ever  since  the 
times  of  Bishop  Claudius  of  Turin  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  some  practices  and  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  not 
substantially  diSering,  perhaps,  from  the  sub- 
sequent preaching  of  the  Waldenses.  Petrus 
Waldus,  by  reading  the  Bible  and  the  early 
church  writers,  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to 
bring  back  the  church,  which  in  her  external 
appearance  seemed  to  him  utterly  corrupt,  to 
pnmitivo  and  apostolical  purity.  He  gave  oil  his 
possessions  to  the  poor,  began  preaching,  and 
collected  a  body  of  associates,  who  were  com- 
monly called  the  "  Poor  of  Lyons,"  Leonistea 
(from  the  Latin  name  of  Lyons),  Sabatati  (from 
their  wearing  wooden  shoes  or  sandals),  or  Hu- 
miliati  (from  their  humility).  They  had  no  design  , 
of  seceding  from  the  church,  and  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  commanded  them  to  be  silent, 
they  appealed  to  Pope  Alexander  HI.,  who  like- 
wise forbade  their  meetings  (1179).  Waldus 
continued  however  to  preach,  teaching  that 
they  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  in 
1184  he  and  his  followers  were  formally  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Lucius  HI.  His  views 
spread  in  France,  Italy,  and  Bohemia,  and  his 
adherents  became  especially  numerous  in  Pro- 
vence and  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  In  1242 
they  were  again  condemned  by  the  synod  of 
Tarragona,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
put  to  death.  Those  living  in  the  valleys  suf- 
fered especixdly  from  persecution,  and  under 
Sixtus  IV.  a  crusade  was  preached  against 
them.     In    Bohemia  they  afterward  united 


mostly  with  the  Hussites,  especially  the  Ta- 
borites,  and  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren ;  a 
onion  which  not  only  led  to  a  modification  of 
their  views,  but  has  also  involved  their  his- 
tory in  greater  obscurity,  as  the  historians  of 
the  midme  ages  did  not  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  Bohemian  Waldenses  and  those 
of  other  countries.  The  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont  continued  with  but  rate 
interruptions  thronghout  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  In  1680  they  were  attacked  by  a 
French  and  Italian  army ;  8,000  were  killed, 
10,000  imprisoned,  and  8,000  of  their  children 
distributed  in  Catholic  towns  and  villages.  In 
the  following  year  they  received  permission  to 
emigrate,  and  about  5,000  left  the  valleys  for 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  and 
WUrtemberg.  In  the  last  named  country  full 
freedom  of  religious  worship  was  guaranteed  to 
them,  and  they  still  survive  in  10  congrega- 
tions, with  about  1,600  souls,  forming  at  pres- 
ent part  of  the  state  church,  but  retaining  fhdr 
own  rites.  In  1694  the  duke  of  Savoy  invited 
the  fugitives  to  return,  but  in  1730  they  anfiSar- 
ed  from  a  new  persecution.  Napoleon  gave  to 
their  clergy  for  their  support  landed  property, 
of  which  they  were  agfdn  stripped  in  1816  ;  but 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pms- 
sian  government,  gave  to  each  of  their  minis- 
ters a  small  fixed  salary.  About  1826  the  Pms- 
sian  government  began  to  interest  itself  more 
actively  in  their  behalf,  and  to  aid  them  in 
the  erection  of  churches  and  schools.  Still 
they  continued  to  be  excluded  from  all  civil 
and  military  ofRces  until  1846,  when  Sardinia 
granted  them  full  religious  and  ecclesiasticd 
liberty  and  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights 
with  the  Boman  Catholics.  The  successful  rev- 
olution of  1869-'60,  which  enlarged  Sardinia 
into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  gave  them  the  same 
rights  throughout  the  Apennine  peninsula,  ex- 
cept in  Rome  and  Venice.  Until  1848  they 
were  confined  to  3  retired  valleys  of  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  Lusema,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino; 
but  since  1848  they  hav4  organized  new  con- 
gregations in  other  towns  of  Sardinia,  and  since 
1858  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  valleys  they 
count  15  congregations  with  about  20,000  souls; 
outside  of  them  they  had  in  1861  congrega- 
tions at  Pigncrol,  Turin,  Genoa,  Nice,  Paler- 
mo, Aosta,  Milan,  Brescia,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Flor- 
ence, Casale,  and  Cormayenr,  with  a  number 
of  stations  which  are  occasionally  visited.  In 
1848  Turin  became  the  centre  of  many  of  their 
operations ;  they  had  there  a  printing  press,  a 
bi-monthly  periodical,  a  depository  of  Bibles  and 
religious  tracts,  a  committee  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Italy,  8  day  schools,  and  several  other 
religious  associations.  When  all  Italy  was 
opened  to  them,  they  fixed  upon  Florence  as 
the  centre  of  their  denomination,  and  con- 
sequently  the  theological  seminary  was  re- 
moved thither  in  1860,  and  the  printing  press 
with  the  publication  of  their  peculiar  organ  in 
1862.  They  have  been  especially  active  since 
1858  in  the  publication  of  religious  books,  and 
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in  1891,  in  order  to  extend  this  field  of  their 

work,  an  Italian  eTAngelical  publication  society 
Tss  formed. — In  doctrine  and  chnrch  constita- 
tioa,  tlie  Waldenses  approach  nearest  to  the  Re- 
formed church  of  France.  They  recognize  the 
Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  faith,  and  their  "  Oon- 
fesslon  of  Faith"  published  in  1655  as  the  most 
correct  expression  of  biblical  theology.  With 
regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  they  agree  with  the 
OJviniats,  but  they  have  not  aidopted  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination.  At  their  di- 
Tine  service  they  use  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  Psalms.  Their  synod  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  and  twice  Uioir  number  of  lay  dele- 
gates, who  however  oast  only  an  equal  number 
of  votes  with  the.olergy.  Formerly  the  synod 
met  every  5th  year,  but  now  the  meetings  are 
tnnnal.  Every  congregation  has  a  consistory 
composed  of  the  minister,  an  elder,  and  a  dea- 
con. Above  these  local  consistories  is  placed  a 
gapreme  consistory,  called  "  the  Table,"  and 
composed  of  3  clergymen  and  2  laymen. — On 
the  nistory  of  the  Waldenses,  see  Mionastier, 
Hittoire  de  realise  Vaudoise  (2  vols.,  Geneva, 
1847);  Baird,  "The  Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
and  Yandois"  (Philadelphia,  1848) ;  Dieckhoff, 
J)u  Waldetuer  im  Mittelalter  (Guttingen, 
1851) ;  and  Herzog,  Die  romanitcken,  Waldenser 
(Halle,  1853). 

WALDO,  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Penobscot  river  and  bay,  and  drained 
by  St  George  and  Marsh  rivers  and  affluents 
of  the  Sebasticook;  area,  812  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  38,447.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
130,899  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  38,191  of  wheat, 
246,738  of  oats,  282,840  of  potatoes,  134,920 
lbs.  of  wool,  927,791  of  butter,  and  69,552  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  47  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
eries, 18  grist  noills,  67  saw  and  planing  mills, 
16  ship  yards,  12  lime  kilns,  18  stave  and 
•poke  factories,  17  tanneries,  2  woollen  facto- 
ries, 2  newspaper  oflSces,  61  churches,  and 
17,934  pupils  attending  public  schools.  A 
large  export  trade  is  carried  on,  through  Pe- 
nobscot river  and  bay,  in  timber,  lime,  staves, 
ice.    Capital,  Belfast. 

WALDO,  DAinxL,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Windham,  Oonn.,  Sept.  10,  1762.  He 
was  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  in  1778, 
and  was  arrested  and  captured  by  the  tories  at 
Horseneck  and  carried  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  confined  in  the  sugar  house  for  two  months, 
and  then  exchanged.  At  the  age  of  about  20 
he  began  to  prepare  for  college,  was  graduated 
at  Yie  in  1788,  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
Hart  of  Preston,  and  on  May  24,  1792,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  West  SufToUc,  Oonn.  Here  he  continued  till 
1809,  when  he  resigned  Ms  charge,  having  pre- 
vioasly  for  some  time  acted  as  a  missionary 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
In  1810-'ll  he  preached  at  Oambridgeport, 
Mass.,  after  which  he  served  as  a  missionary 
b  Rhode  Island  till  1820;  then  preached  for 
a  whQe  at  Harvard ;  then  was  settled  for  12 


years  at  Exeter,  Oonn ;  and  has  since  resided 
In  t^e  state  of  Kew  York,  without  any  stated 
charge.  Since  he  was  96  years  old  he  has 
served  two  years  as  chaplain  of  congress.  At 
the  age  of  100  his  bodily  and  mental  powers 
still  (1862)  retain  nearly  their  full  vigor.  He 
ezvjoys  life  as  well,  walks  as  rapidly,  converses 
as  intelligently,  and  preaches  as  acceptably, 
as  when  he  was  half  a  century  younger. 

WALDO,  Petkb.    See  Waldknsks. 

WALDOBORODGH,  a  town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  on  Broad  or  Mus- 
congns  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Muscongus  river, 
66  m.  E.  from  Portland ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,668. 
Within  the  town  limits  are  8  islands  of  con- 
siderable size,  beside  several  smaller  ones.  It 
contains  2  banks,  a  custom  hotise,  9  churches, 
and  many  mills  for  various  purposes,  the  town 
possessing  abundance  of  water  power.  Much 
ship  building  is  carried  on,  the  ownership  of 
the  vessels  generally  remuning  in  the  builders. 
In  1860,  18  vessels  measuring  2,527  tons  en- 
tered from  foreign  countries,  and  21  vessels 
measuring  4,071  tons  cleared  for  foreign  ports. 
The  town  was  first  settled  by  Gorman  immi- 
grants, to  the  number  of  1,600,  through  the 
efforts  of  Samuel  Waldo,  who  had  obtained 
from  George  II.  a  grant  of  land  of  great  extent 
called  the  Waldo  Patent.  The  first  of  them 
arrived  in  1748,  and  at  an  early  period  they 
erected  a  commodious  chnrch  for  the  Lutheran 
worship,  in  which  the  German  language  was 
used  till  within  the  last  20  years.  Waldobor- 
ough  was  incorporated  in  1773. 

WALES  (Welsh,  Cumrie,  the  land  of  the 
Oymri ;  Lat.  Cambria),  a  principality  of  Great 
Britain,  occupying  the  8.  W.  portion  of  the 
island,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  E.  by 
the  English  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Here- 
ford, and  Monmouth,  S.  by  Bristol  channel, 
and  W.  by  St.  George's  channel.  Its  English 
name  is  akin  to  the  Saxon  loealh,  a  foreigner, 
wanderer  (Ger.  wallen,  to  wander) ;  it  is  ety- 
mologically  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
canton  Yal^s,  once  also  the  home  of  a  Celtic 
people;  while  in  the  German,  W&Uchland  or 
Welshland  is  to  this  day  a  common  name  of 
Italy.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  140  m. 
and  its  breadth  about  90  m.  It  is  divided  into 
12  counties,  whose  area,  population  in  1861 
and  1861,  and  capitals,  are  as  follows : 


Area 

Fopalatlon. 

Popu- 

Id 
Rfl.  m. 

CaplUla. 

la- 

1851. 

1861. 

tion. 

Anglesca 

803 

07,S2T 

64,546 

Beaumaris . . 

8,000 

Brecknock... 

'^ 

61,474 

61,627 

Brecon 

6,000 

Cacrmarthen. 

110,032 

111.7.%7 

Caermarthcn 

11,000 

Caernarvon.. 

679 

.'i7,K70 

9.5.069 

Taernarvon  . 

9,000 

Cardigan 

098 

70,796 

72,255;  Cardisiin.... 

4,000 

Denbigh 

60;) 

92,.'>S3 

100,SG2|  ncnblgh.,.. 

6,000 

Flint 

289 

6S,156 

69.S70  MiiM 

8,000 

Qlamonran  .. 

660 

281,849 

817,7,M   Cardiff 

18,000 

Merioneth . . . 

6oa 

83,843 

gs,sss  Dolirclly..., 

2,000 

Montgomerir. 

7S5 

67,83i 

67,075'  Monttrnnipry 

1,000 

Pembroko... 

610 

94,140 

96,0!).'!i  Pembroko. . . 

10,000 

Kadnor 

425 

24,716 

25,403 

New  Kadnor 

2,800 

ToUl 

T,21» 

1.006.721 

1,111,796 

The  other  conMderable  towns  of  the  principal- 
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ity  are  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Swansea  in  Gl»- 
znorganshire,  Haverford  West  in  Pembroke- 
Bhire,  Holyhead  on  Holjhead  island,  Llanelly, 
Welslipool,  Wrexham,  Bangor,  Holywell,  Llan- 
gollen, Neath,  'Newton,  Vawr,  and  Hawarden. 
— Wales  has  abont  800  m.  of  coast  line,  8  of  its 
sides  being  washed  by  the  British  waters.  The 
estoary  of  the  Dee  at  the  N.  E.  forms  the  first 
indentation  in  the  coast  line,  and  is  sncceeded 
by  the  Menai  strait,  which  separates  the  island 
of  Anglesea  from  the  mainland ;  8.  of  this, 
and  at  the  N.  W.  of  the  principality,  is  Caer- 
narvon bay ;  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
long  peninsula  of  Caernarvon,  terminating  in 
Braron-y-Pwall  head,  is  Cardigan  bay.  St. 
Bride's,  a  small  bay  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, Caermarthen  bay,  Swansea  bay, 
and  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Severn,  are  the 
other  principal  indentations  of  the  coaJst.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Wales  are  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  both  in  the  E.,  and  both  having  their 
source  and  their  embouchure  in  Wales,  though 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  course  is  in  Eng- 
land. Beside  these,  there  are  on  the  W.  side 
nnmerons  small  streams  descending  ftom  the 
mountains,  such  as  the  Clwyd,  Conway,  Dovey, 
Bheidiol,  and  Ystwith,  the  two  last  named 
nniting  and  discharging  their  waters  into  Car- 
digan bay ;  the  Teify ;  the  Cleddy  and  Cleddan, 
which  flow  into  the  head  of  Milford  haven; 
the  Towy,  Bury,  Ebry,  and  Taf.  The  Eomney, 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Wales 
and  England,  and  the  Usk  and  Wye,  which  rise 
in  the  E.  and  pass  into  England,  are  the  only 
other  streams  of.  any  importance.  A  few  of 
these  unite  and  form  estuaries  which  are  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distance,  but  the  streams 
themselves  are  mostly  mere  mountain  torrents. 
There  are  many  small  lakes  or  ponds,  but  none 
of  considerable  size. — Nearly  the  whole  princi- 
pality is  covered  with  mountains ;  the  island 
of  Anglesea  and  portions  of  Pembroke  and 
Glamorganshire  are  the  only  exceptions.  The 
Cambrian  range,  as  it  is  designated,  is  consid- 
ered as  an  offshoot  of  the  Pennine  range, 
which  forms  the  great  watershed  of  the  N.  of 
England.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  ranges, 
one  following  the  N.  and  the  other  the  8.  coast 
of  Wales,  and  connected  by  a  central  range 
running  from  N.  to  S.  The  northern  range 
contains  the  highest  mountains  in  S.  Britain. 
Its  culminating  points  are  Snowdon  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, 8,571  feet  high  (the  highest  sum- 
mit of  England  or  Wales),  Caem-y-Llewellyn, 
and  Oaem-y-David.  The  central  chain  has 
Cader  Idris,  8,550  feet,  Plynlimmon,  and  Arran 
Fowdy,  all  in  Merionethshire ;  and  the  south- 
em  chun  culminates  in  Brecknock-Beacon  in 
Brecknockshire,  2,862  feet  high.  The  north- 
em  chain  is  frequently  called  the  Snowdon 
chain ;  the  central  has  the  name  of  Berwyn, 
and  tlie  southern  of  Black  mountains.  From 
these  principal  chains  spurs  of  less  elevation 
extend  to  the  limits  of  the  principality. — ^Wales 
is  a  region  composed  in  chief  part  of  palteozoic 
formations,  broken  in  upon  in  a  few  localities 


by  rocks  of  igneous  origb,  witli  a  few  limted 
districts  of  metamorphic  schists,  and  of  azoic 
rocks  referred  to  the  Cambrian  diviaon.  Tbt 
secondary  or  mesozoio  division  is  represented 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
the  N.  E.  county  of  Denbigh,  and  of  the  same 
formation  overlaid  by  strata  of  the  lias  in  the 
8.  extremity  of  Glamorganshire  on  Bristol  chsn- 
nel.  The  W.  portion  of  Wales  condsta  of  the 
more  ancient  formations,  chiefly  slates,  wnd- 
stones,  and  conglomerates  of  the  lower  silnrim 
formation,  which  range  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  V.  £• 
rection.  From  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire 
rangesof  igneous  rocks  extending  N.  £.  alt«mtte 
in  narrow  bands  with  the  slates ;  and  in  the  K 
W.  counties  of  Anglesea,  Caernarvon,  and  He- 
rioneth  emptive  rocks,  mostly  of  trappean 
ohoracter,  are  much  more  largely  developed, 
irregularly  disposed  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion among  the  lower  silurian  strata.  In  An- 
glesea the  prevailing  rocks  are  of  metamorphie 
character,  among  which  are  found  large  expo- 
sures of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  inclnduf 
a  narrow  but  productive  belt  of  the  coal  meei- 
ures.  East  of  the  great  belt  of  lower  silniin, 
upper  Silurian  strata  of  the  Wenlock  group  an 
traced  in  an  irregular  line  of  outcrop  from 
Denbighshire  S.  through  the  E.  part  of  Kont- 
gomeryshire  and  Radnorshire,  terminating  to- 
ward the  S.  W.  in  a  long  narrow  strip  in  the 
S.  part  of  Caermarthenshiro.  To  the S.TL(l 
this  is  a  great  exposure  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  occupies  Brecknockshire  and  part 
of  Monmouthshire,  spreading  over  the  aborn- 
ing county  of  Hereford  in  England.  It  eitendj 
W.  in  a  narrow  belt  on  the  borders  of  Ceer- 
marthenshire  and  Glamorganshire,  forming  the 
N.  boundary  of  Caermarthen  bay.  A  sonthen 
limb  of  this  formation  passes  through  Newport 
and  Cardiff  near  tlie  month  of  the  river  Sev- 
ern, and,  together  with  the  carboniferons  lime- 
stone, which  overlies  it,  appears  on  the  penin- 
sula W.  of  Swansea  bay  and  of  that  fonmn; 
the  8.  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.  Between 
these  two  arms  of  this  older  formation  lie  the 
coal  fields  of  South  Wales,  the  one  occnpying 
the  greater  part  of  Glamorganshire  and  known 
as  the  South  Welsh  coal  basin,  and  a  narrower 
one  continuing  the  same  range  on  the  other 
side  of  Caermarthen  bay  through  the  Pembroto 
peninsula  to  St.  Bride's  bay.  Another  coal  for- 
mation is  traced  along  the  borders  of  the  riier 
Dee  in  the  N.  E.  of  Flintshire,  and  extends  8. 
fi^m  tie  upper  part  of  the  estuary  of  that  riva 
past  Mold,  Wrexham,,  and  OswestryLnearlrto 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  in  the  N.  w.  comer 
of  Montgomeryshire.  ■  In  or  near  thiswu 
field  are  worked  numerous  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
and  lead. — Wales  abounds  in  useful  mineriB 
of  great  variety.  Anglesea  in  the  N.  T.  ex- 
tremity is  productive  in  copper  and  lead  ow, 
the  latter  containing  silver  sufiicient  to  render 
its  extraction  profitable.  The  Parya  copper 
mine  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  vain**'' 
mines  in  the  world.  In  Caernarvonshire  tf« 
the  great  quarries  of  roofing  slate,  of  whioi 
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MrtioolarmAntion  is  made  in  the  article  Slatb, 
DoibigbshiFe,  from  its  yarious  geological  for- 
lutiona,  which  range  from  the  lower  silurian 
to  the  new  red  sandstone,  is  prodaotive  in  a 
great  variety  of  ores  and  minerala.  It  exports 
roofing  slates,  paving  flags,  and  immense  qaan- 
titles  of  Umestone  as  a  flnz  for  the  blast  far- 
naces  in  England.  Beds  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
(re  worked  at  Chirk,  Buabon,  Minero,  and 
BiTDibo.  There  are  also  lead  mines  in  this 
lodin  the  adjoining  county  of  Flint.  The  lat- 
ter is  also  rich  in  coal,  iron,  and  zinc  mines, 
and  limestone  quarries.  The  lead  smelting 
works  at  Bagillt  are  among  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world.  Lead  mines  belonging  to  Eaii 
Cawdor  are  worked  in  the  K.  E.  part  of  Oaer- 
marthenshire,  in  qnartzose  rocks  which  alter- 
nate with  slaty  schists  of  the  lower  silurian. 
In  tiie  same  part  of  Wales,  10  m.  W.  of  Llan- 
dovery, are  the  gold  mines  of  Gogofau,  in  the 
aune  geological  formation.  These  were  worked 
by  tiie  ancient  Bomans  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  lofty  galleries  which  they  oon- 
stmcted  in  the  rook  are  still  to  be  seen.  Mnr- 
chison,  in  his  "  Silaria,"  says :  "  That  enterpris; 
iqg  people  evidently  derived  gold  from  portions 
of  these  vein  stones.  Many  gold  ornaments 
iiave  in  fiict  been  found  at  the  a^acent  Roman 
station  of  Cynfil-Cayo,  with  traces  of  aqueducts 
which  were  built  probably  to  convey  water  to 
wash  the  gold.  Even  the  grindstones  and 
trooghs  used  in  abrading  the  hard  matrix  are 
yet  visible."  These  mines  have  not  been 
worked  in  modern  times.  In  North  Wales,  an- 
other locality  of  ancient  gold  mines  is  found  in 
Merionethshire,  N.  of  Dolgelly,  which  has  been 
worked  of  late  years  also  to  a  moderate  extent. 
The  vein  stones  are  white  saocharoid  quartz, 
tod  contain  gold  in  particles  distinctly  visible. 
The  lodes  contain  small  quantities  of  copper 
ore  and  galena.  The  rocks  which  oont^ 
them  are  taloose  and  chloritio  schists  traversed 
by  trafi  dikes,  and  near  large  masses  of  erup- 
tive rooks.  The  coal  field  of  Glamorganshire 
is  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  districts 
in  the  world.  Its  mines  of  bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite  are  of  great  extent  and  richness, 
and  near  them  are  ifound  vast  deposits  of  iron 
ore  and  fire  clay,  and  the  basin  is  encircled  by 
an  oatcrop  of  tiie  millstone  grit  and  carbonif- 
aroas  limestone.  Thns  it  is  provided  vnth  all 
the  materials  required  for  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  iron  upon  the  largest  scale.  In 
this  small  district  more  iron  b  manufactured 
than  in  all  the  United  States,  or  about  i  of 
that  made  in  Great  Britain.  (See  Iron  Manu- 
rACTDRE,  vol.  ix.  p.  608.)  The  bitnminons 
eoal  of  this  region  is  carried  in  large  quantity 
tft  Oomwall  for  the  snpply  of  the  numerous 
•team  engines  of  that  district,  and  the  products 
of  the  copper  mines  are  returned  to  South  Wales 
to  be  smelted  in  the  great  establishments  at 
Swansea. — ^The  climate  is  moderate  and  equa- 
ble, though  somewhat  cold,  especially  in  the 
^i*trict8  which  are  most  mountainous.  It 
is  characterized  by  exoeasive  humidity;  the 


average  annnal  fall  of  rain  is  46.6  inches. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys,  but  often 
barren  on  the  hills,  though  affording  tolerable 
pasturage.  The  principal  vegetable  products 
are  wheat,  which  yields  abnnduitly  in  the  more 
fertile  valleys  and  plains,  and  other  cereals,  nu- 
tritious grasses,  and  some  fruits.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  condition,  though  many  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  tvithin  a  few 
years.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  country 
are  generally  of  good  quality,  though  of  small 
size.  The  Hereford  cattle  are  preferred.  A 
small  active  breed  of  ponies,  the  "  Merlins," 
are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Smul 
hardy  sheep  are  raised  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts.— ^There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardiff, 
near  Newport,  and  on  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  numerous 
remains  of  the  druidical  ag^,  called  eromleeht, 
some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  composed  of 
stones  of  immense  size ;  and  evidences  of  the 
occupation  of  some  portions  of  the  country  by 
the  Bomans  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  camps, 
walls,  &o.,  and  in  the  Roman  coins  occasionally 
exhumed. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  are  called  by  their 
English  neighbors  Welsh,  but  by  themselves 
Kymry  or  Oymri.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  English,  and 
the  English  language  is  spoken  in  nearly  all  the 
towns,  but  the  people  of  the  rural  districts 
adhere  to  the  Welsh.  (See  Wales,  Lanouaoi 
AND  Lttebatubb  Of.)  There  is  a  small  colony 
of  Flemings  in  the  district  of  Gower  in  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Glamorganshire,  who  settled  there 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  who  still  maintaia 
their  isolated  condition,  speaking  the  Flemish 
language,  and  rarely  intermarrying  with  the 
Welsh.  The  Welsh  are  a  brave,  generous  peo- 
ple, but  irascible  and  impulsive,  snperstitioaa, 
and  somewhat  fanatical.  They  adhere  with 
great  tenacity  to  their  nationu  customs  and 
traditions,  and  take  much  pride  in  their  an- 
tiquity. A  large  part  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  prodnotion  of  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
mutton,  and  grain  is  very  large.  Mines  and 
qnarries  occupy  considerable  numbers.  The 
most  iinportant  manufactures  are  those  of 
iron  in  Glamore^nshire,  and  those  of  flannel 
throughout  the  principality.  The  direct  for- 
eign commerce  is  not  large,  as  its  productions 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  transported  by  rail- 
ways, steamers,  and  canals  to  Englisli  ports. 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  Caermorthen,  Pembroke,  Mil- 
ford,  Cardigan,  Holyhead,  Beaumaris,  Caernar- 
von, and  Flint  are  ports  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Great  efforts  have  been  made  for  a  few 
years  past  to  establish  a  direct  weekly  steam 
oommunioation  between  Milford  Haven  and 
some  American  port,  but  thns  far  they  have  not 
been  successful.  Two  lines  of  railway  traverse 
Wales:  the  Gloucester  and  Haverford  West, 
passing  through  the  southern  tier  of  countaes, 
and  communicating  by  a  branch  with  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil;  and 
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the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  following  the 
northern  shore  from  Chester,  crossing  the 
Menai  strait  by  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge, 
and  terminating  at  the  port  of  Holyhead  on 
Holyhead  island,  the  extreme  N.  W.  point  of 
Wales.  Both  lines  connect  by  other  railways 
with  London.  There  are  two  canals  partly  in 
Wales :  the  Montgomery  canal,  27  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  Newtown  in  Montgomeryshire 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ellesmere  canal  in 
Shropshire;  and  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester 
canal,  commencing  in  Denbighshire,  aad  pass- 
ing throngh  Flintehire,  Shropshire,  and  Che- 
shire to  join  the  Mersey.  The  two  connect 
the  Severn  and  Mersey.  The  coach  roads  or 
tnrnpikes,  especially  the  great  highway  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  are  excellent,  but 
the.  roads  in  the  principality  generally  are 
much  inferior  to  those  in  England.-^Education 
is  advancing,  bnt  is  still  far  below  the  standard 
of  England  or  Scotland.  There  are  4  collegi- 
ate institutions :  St.  David's  college,  Lampeter, 
with  7  instructors;  the  Presbyterian  college 
at  Caermarthen ;  Brecon  Independent  college ; 
and  Trevecca  college  at  Brecon.  The  people 
are  almost  entirely  Protestants,  and  a  major- 
ity of  them  dissenters.  There  are  4  episcopal 
sees  in  the  principality,  St.  David's,  Bangor, 
Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph's.  Among  the  dissent- 
ing denominations,  the  Oalvinistic  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  are  most  numerous. 
The  Mormons  have  made  a  large  number  of 
converts  in  Wales. — The  Kymry,  a  Celtic  tribe 
who  had  emigrated  ft"om  the  continent  before 
the  historic  period,  were  in  possession  of  near- 
ly the  whole  of  S.  Britain  when  the  Romans 
first  visited  the  country,  having  driven  their 
ancient  enemies  the  Gael  into  Scotland,  L-e- 
land,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  They 
were  continually  harassed  but  never  wholly 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  them  into  the  country  W.  of  the  Sev- 
ern, and  established  some  camps  in  their  terri- 
tory. The  Anglo-Saxons  found  them  formida- 
ble enemies,  but  could  never  dislodge  them 
fh>m  their  mountain  fastnesses,  though  they 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  them  the  present 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
having  expelled  the  Welsh  from  the  border 
territory,  made  an  artificial  boundary  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  Wye,  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  Wales.  Traces  of  this  boun- 
dary, known  as  Clawdd  OflFs  or  Offa's  dike, 
still  remain.  In  the  9th  century  Roderic,  king 
of  Wales,  divided  his  territory  among  his  three 
sons.  Jiving  the  divisions  the  names  of  Gwyn- 
edd  (North  Wales),  Dyved  (South  Wales),  and 
Powys,  which  comprised  portions  of  Montgom- 
eryshire, Shropshire,  and  Radnorshire.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century  these  divisions 
were  united  under  one  king,  Howel,  sumamed 
Da,  "the  Good."  The  country  was  after- 
ward divided  into  two  principalities.  North 
and  South  Wales.  Daring  the  10th  century 
Athelstan,  king  of  England,  had  obtained  a 


nominal  supremacy  over  Wales,  and  exacted 
an  annual  tribute  from  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror  this 
tribute  was  refused  by  the  people,  and  he  in- 
vaded the  country  with  a  conetderable  army, 
reduced  them  to  submission,  and  compiled  the 
princes  to  swear  allegiance  as  his  vassils. 
From  this  period  the  English  kings  laid  clum 
to  Wales  as  their  dominion,  but  it  proved  an 
unprofitable  one  for  some  centuries.  The 
Welsh  constantly  united  with  the  Effected 
barons  in  their  opposition  to  the  kings,  and  de- 
vastated the  English  border.  William  and  hia 
son  bestowed  considerable  tracts  of  land  in 
Wales  upon  their  Norman  followers,  and  Hen- 
ry I.  introduced  a  colony  of  Flemings  to  whom 
he  gave  lands  in  Pembroke  and  Glamorgan- 
shire. North  Wales,  amid  all  these  tronblea 
affecting  the  other  portions  of  the  principiH^, 
maintained  its  independence.  In  1287  a  dii 
war  commenced  between  the  prince  of  North 
Wales  and  his  son  Gryfiyth,  in  which  the  fat- 
met  invited  Henry  III.  of  England  to  aid  bin 
in  maintaining  bis  authority;  the  aasistanee 
was  rendered  on  condition  of  his  becoming  i 
vassal  of  the  English  crown.  He  consented, 
and  his  son  and  successor  adhered  to  the  com- 
pact ;  bnt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  eon  of 
Gryfiyth  became  prince,  and  declined  to  do 
homage  without  hostages  for  his  safe  condnct, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  his  consort,  who 
was  held  a  prisoner  by  Edward.  This  led  to  a 
war,  and  after  a  long  siege  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  English  king.  In  i 
subsequent  insurrection  he  was  slain,  and  the 
shrewd  Edward,  having  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  Welsh  people  to  the  appointment  of  a 
prince  who  was  a  native  of  their  own  oonntrr, 
presented  to  them  his  infant  son,  aftervara 
Edward  XL,  who  was  bom  in  Caemarroo. 
Since  that  period  the  title  of  prince  of  Vales 
has  generally  been  bestowed  npon  the  ddot 
son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England.  In- 
surrections against  the  English  government 
occurred  in  1295  and  subsequently,  bnt  mn 
promptly  suppressed.  The  latest  and  mort 
important  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Welsh 
to  regain  their  independence  took  place  ii 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  under  Owen 
Glendower  or  Glyndwr.  (See  Glkndowb, 
Owen.)  By  gradual  changes  during  the  rwgm 
of  Edward  I.  and  his  successors,  the  imminii- 
ties  and  privileges  of  the  Welsh  people  weit 
assimilated  to  those  of  England;  bnt  this  work 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VDL 
By  the  statute  27  Henry  Vm.  c.  26,  the  com- 
plete identit|!r  of  Wales  with  England  in  nearij 
all  its  provisions  of  law  and  citizenship  wii 
secured.  By  statutes  passed  in  the  reigna  « 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.  it  has  nojmis^ 
tion  m  legal  matters  distinct  from  England- 
It  is  divided  into  2  circuits,  each  having  a  »«• 
gle  judge.  It  has  29  members  of  the  hons*  « 
commons,  18  of  whom  are  ftum  boroughs,  aad 
several  English  boroughs  are  partly  made  up 
fh>m  Welsh  constituencies. 
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WALES,  LiKevAax    akd  Litxratubb  or. 
The  Welsh  language  {Oymratff,  speech  of  the 
(^ri)  is  a  branch  of  uie  Celtic  family,  and 
most  nearly  related  to  the  Breizad  or  Breton, 
(See  Bbeton  Language.)    Its  alphabet  consists 
of  18  simple  and  7  double  consonants  and  7  vow- 
els, with  numerous  diphthongs  and  triphthongs. 
The  letters  always  has  the  sonnd  of  h;  eh  is 
soanded  gutturally,  as  in  the  Scottish  word 
loch ;  dd  is  equivalent  to  tA  in  English ;  /  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  v,  ff  of  the  English 
/,  M  a  pecolior  sound  similar  to  that  of  the 
FVench  U  nuntille,  u  and  y  that  of  the  Italian  i  or 
English  ee,  and  w  of  oo  in  fool.     The  accent  is 
always  on  the  ultimate  or  penultimate  syllable. 
Initial  consonants  are  changed  by  declension 
and  by  the  effect  of  preceding  words ;  e.  g. : 
idi,  a  father ;  ei  ddd,  his  father ;  ei  thdd,  her 
father ;  vy  nhdd,  my  father.    Thus  p  is  changed 
into  h,  mh,  and  ph  ;  t  into  d,  nh,  and  th  ;  h  mto 
/and  m;  d  into  dd  and  n,  &c.    There  is  one 
article,  which  is  not  declined,  but  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  letter  of  the  following 
word.   Substantives  are  declined  by  preposi- 
tions, by  terminations,  and  by  changes  in  their 
ndi<^  vowels ;  «.  g. :  perth,  bush,  plural  perthi  ; 
iiM,  bow,  plar.  Inoaau ;  tyrfa,  throng,  troop, 
plur.  tyrfaoedd;  march,  horse,  plur.  meireh ; 
ffmUL,  road,  plar.ffyrdd;  alareh,  swan,  plnr. 
elyreh;  mob,  son,  plur.  meiiion;  nant,  brook, 
plnr.  nentydd  ;  maen,  stone,  plur.  meini.   There 
ire  but  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
A4jectives  are  formed  from  substantives,  and 
verbs  by  means  of  the  terminations  aid,  gar, 
ig,  in,  lyd,  og,  and  u».    The  comparative  is 
fbrmed  by  the  ending  ach,  the  superlative  by 
of;  e.  g.:  du,  black;  duaeh,  blacker;  di^f, 
blackest    The  feminine    adjective  is  formed 
from  the  masculine  by  softening  the  initial 
letter,  and  also  by  changing  the  radical  vowel. 
The  verb  has  no  present  tense,  to  express 
which  the  fatore  is  used,  or  the  substantive 
verb  wyv  (I  am)  with  the  infinitive.    There  is, 
however,  an  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and 
a  fiitnre  tense,  which  are  formed,  both  in  the 
optative  and  indicative  moods,  by  endings  and 
changes  of  vowels  withont  auxiliary  verbs; 
fc  g,:  cancTi,  I  loved ;  eerait,!  have  loved ;  cara- 
(UM,  I  had  loved ;   carqf,  I  shall  love.    Each 
tense  has  three  persons  both  in  the  singular  and 
ploral ;«.;..'  eamm,  earit,  earai,  earem,  careeh, 
eaniU.    The  passive  voice  is  wanting,  and  is 
expressed  by  a  peculiar  circumlocution.    There 
are  several  irregular  verbs  beside  wyv.    The 
a4jective  is  usually  placed  after  the  substantive, 
bot  is  often  placed  before.    The  numerals  are : 
ui,  dau  or  dtoy,  tri  or  tair,  ptdtear  orptdair, 
fimp,  ehweeh,  laith,  myth,  naw,  deg.    Tiie  per- 
Bonal  pronouns  are :  mi,  I ;  ti,  thon ;  <o,  ne ; 
*»,  she;  n»,  we;  ehvyi,  yon;   hwy  or  hieynt, 
they.    "  The  lai^jnage,"  says  Ferdinand  Wal- 
ther,  "has  great  power,  simplicity,  and  preoi- 
A>n.    It  is  very  rich  especially  in  roots,  and 
luM  a  remarkable  capacity  to  express  an  entire 
abstraction  in  a  single  word." — The  literature 
of  the  Oymri  has  laid  dum  to  a  very  ancient 


origin,  but  modem  criticism  shows  that  even 
the  earliest  Welsh  writings  are  subsequent  to 
the  Ghristian  era.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Welsh  poetry  was  cultivated  by  professional 
bards  at  a  remote  period.  fSee  Bard.)  Gwyd- 
don  Ganhebon,  of  mythicu  celebrity,  was  the 
inventor  of  vocal  song.  The  first  eminent  bard 
of  whose  period  of  existence  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct record  was  Myrddin,  the  bard  of  Prince 
Emrys,  the  first  Merlin  of  romance,  who  flour- 
ished about  460.  Aneurin,  identified  by  some 
with  the  Oildas  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Talie- 
sin,  prince  of  bards,  Llewarch  Hen,  and  Sfyrddin 
Wyllt  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  belong  to  the  6th  and 
6th  centuries;  of  them  all  numerous  poems 
remain.  The  most  gifted  among  more  modem 
bards  was  perhaps  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  (1293- 
1866),  sometimes  called  the  Ovid  of  Wales,  the 
poet  of  love  and  nature.  A  volume  of  trans- 
lations from  his  writings  has  been  published 
in  London  (1834).  Huw  Morris  (162*-ir09) 
wrote  songs,  carols,  and  elegies,  and  sometimes 
violent  political  satires.    Tie  last  remarkable 

Soet  of  Wales,  Goronwy  Owen  (1722-1780), 
led  poor  in  New  Brunswick,  and  his  prodnc- 
tions,  including  the  Ovoydd  y  Fam  ("Day  of 
Jo^ment"),  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of 
genius  in  the  language,  were  first  printed  in 
1819.  The  earliest  Welsh  prose  literature  is 
the  triads,  stud  to  be  of  druidic  origin,  a  sort 
of  maxims  in  triplets,  each  setting  forth  a  his- 
torical event  or  a  moral  principle.  Kext  is  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  the  Isle  of  Brit- 
ain," supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tysilio 
in  the  7th  century,  and  said  to  be  the  original 
of  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  It 
was  continued  to  the  year  1152  by  Oaradwg  of 
Llancarvan,  whose  work  is  also  in  existence. 
The  "  Code  of  Howel  Da,"  of  the  12th  century, 
is  also  an  important  literary  monument,  as  is 
the  "Biography  of  Grufifydd  ap  Cynan,"  of  the 
16th  century.  The  "  Mabinogion,  or  Juvenile 
Diversions,"  made  accessible  to  English  readers 
by  the  translations  of  Owen  Pngh  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest,  is  a  collection  of  Cymric  le- 
gends and  fairy  stories  of  unknown  antiquity, 
but  committed  to  writing  in  the  14th  century. 
"  The  Sleeping  Bard,"  written  about  1700  by 
Elis  Wyn,  a  moral  and  religious  allegory,  di- 
vided into  the  "  Vision  of  the  World,"  "  Vision 
of  Death,"  and  "Vision  of  Hell,"  is  a  work  of 
great  originality  and  power;  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  George  Borrow  (London, 
1860),  The  first  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Welsh  was  made  by  William  Sales- 
bury  (1667),  and  the  first  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  completed  by  William  Morgan 
and  published  in  1688. — Considerable  bodies  of 
Welsh  emigrants  have  brought  their  native 
language  to  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
communities  in  which  it  is  the  prevailing  tongue. 
Welsh  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  religious 
tracts  and  hooka  are  also  published  in  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  citizens  of  Welsh  origin. 
— A  convenient  Welsh  grammar  for  stndents  is 
that  of  William  Spnrrelf  (London,  1848 ;  2d  ed., 
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1868),  with  a  email  Tooabnlarj ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  useful  dictionary  is  that  of  John  Wal- 
ter (London,  1794;  8d  ed.,  1828). 

WALEWSKI,  Flobian  Alszahdrb  Jobkph 
CoLOKiTA,  count,  a  French  statesman,  borji  in 
Walewice,  Poland,  Ma74, 1810.  Ho  is  reputed 
to  be  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
I.  by  a  Polish  lady.  He  first  devoted  his  exer- 
tions to  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  went  to  London  to  interest  some  prominent 
statesmen  in  its  favor.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy,  but  sooa  resigned  his 
commission.  He  now  became  a  man  of  society, 
a  publicist,  and  a  d  ramatio  author.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  the  Metsager 
newspaper,  publi^ed  several  pamphlets,  among 
which  were  Ph  mot  twt  laqiiestton  dAfrique 
(1837)  and  Vallianee  Angtaite  (18S8),  and  in 
1840  produced  a  5-act  comedy,  Vecole  du 
monde,  ou  la  coquette  tan»  le  tavoir,  which  had 
but  little  success.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Egypt  by  M. 
Thiers,  received  several  appointments  of  the 
same  kind  under  the  Guizot  ministry,  and  was 
in  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1848.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  favorably  received  by  President  Louis  Na- 
poleon, who  appointed  him  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Florence,  and  afterward  to  Naples. 
In  1854  he  became  ambassador  to  London,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  which  post  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Thouvenel,  Jan.  4,  1860,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  state  in  place  of  M.  Fould.  He 
was  made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor 
Dec.  8,  1852,  and  senator  April  26,  1855. 

WALHALLA,  or  Vauiau-a.  See  Mythol- 
ooT,  vol.  xii.  p.  81,  and  Batibbon. 

WALESR.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  border- 
ing on  Tenn.  and  Ala.,  and  drained  by  the 
Chattooga  and  Chickamauga  rivers ;  area,  630 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  10,082,  of  whom  1,635 
were  slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  Taylor's  ridge, 
and  Pigeon,  White  Oak,  and  Lookout  moun- 
tains. The  soil  along  the  streams  is  very  rich. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  871,760  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  51,969  of  oats,  40,501  of  sweet 
potatoes,  4,908  lbs.  of  rice,  and  869  bales  of 
cotton.  It  had  an  iron  furnace,  a  newspaper 
office,  21  churches,  and  984  pupils  attending 
pnblio  schools.  Bituminous  coal,  marble,  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  lead  abound,  and  there  are 
several  fine  mineral  springs.  Crawfish  spring, 
12  m.  N.  of  the  capital,  affords  water  sufficient 
to  float  a  steamboat  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  cavern  from  which  it  issues.  The 
oonnty  is  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  railroad.  Capital,  Lafayette.  II.  A  N. 
W.  CO.  of  Ala.,  drained  by  Mulberry  river  and 
Lost  creek,  affluents  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and 
by  the  Sipsy  and  Blackwater  rivers;  area, 
828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,980,  of  whom  619 
were  slaves.  The  surface-  is  hilly  and  the 
soil  ia  the  volleys  very  fertile.    The  prodno- 


tions  in  1850  were  202,476  bnshels  of  Indiiii 
corn,  27,806  of  sweet  potatoes,  711  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  592  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  5 
grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  collieries,  i  news- 
paper offices,  21  churches,  and  45  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Bituminous  cosl  ia 
found,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  choice  tim- 
ber. Capital,  Jasper.  III.  AnE.  co.  ofXem, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Trinity  river;  area,  1,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,191,  of  whom  4,135 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil 
a  rich  alluvium.  The  productions  in  1 860  were 
102,475  bushela.of  Indian  com,  17,690  of  sweet 
potatoes,  873  bales  of  cotton,  and  6  hhds.  of 
sugar.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  1 
church,  and  181  pupils  attending  pnblic  scbook 
Oapital,  Hnntsville. 

WALKER,  Jaues,  D.D.,  an  American  diviiie, 
late  president  of  Harvard  college,  bom  in  Bur- 
lington, Mass.,  then  a  part  of  Wobum,  Aag. 
16,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1814,  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  over 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown,  of  which 
he  remained  pastor  for  21  years.  During 
this  period  he  was  active  not  only  in  his  pu- 
toral  duties,  but  in  the  cause  of  school  and 
college  education  and  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy. From  the  commencement  of  the  jeu 
1881  to  March,  1839,  he  was  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Examiner,"  part  of  the  time  wifli 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood  and  part  of  the  time 
alone.  Ho  was  also  prominent  as  a  pnblic  lec- 
turer. In  July,  1839,  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  aijd  in  the  following  September  entered 
on  his  duties  as  Alford  professor  of  moral  and 
intellectual  phDosophy  at  Cambridge.  He  wai 
elected  president  of  the  college  in  Feb.  185J, 
and  held  the  office  till  Feb.  1860,  when  bodily  | 
infirmity  induced  him  to  resign  it.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  comparative  retir^  | 
ment  at  Cambridge,  spending  his  leisure  honra  ' 
in  the  revision  of  his  courses  of  "Lowell  Lec- 
tures upon  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and 
in  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  classmate  and 
friend,  the  late  Judge  White  of  Salem.  He  has 
published  a  considerable  number  of  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, and  lectures,  contributed  largely  to  the 
"  Christian  Examiner,"  edited  portions  of  Keid 
and  Stewart  for  the  use  of  college  students,  and 
published  in  1861  a  volume  of  sermons  that  he 
had  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Harvard  college 
while  a  professor  there. 

WALKER,  James  Babb,  an  American  clergy* 
man  and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jaly  !', 
1805.  After  working  for  a  time  m  a  mano&e- 
tory  at  Pittsburg,  and  for  4  years  in  a  printing 
office,  improving  his  evenings  by  hard  study,  he 
travelled  on  foot  at  the  age  of  20  from  Pitts- 
burg to  New  York,  became  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  M.  M. Noah,  and  was  afterward  principal^ 
an  academy  at  New  Durham,  N.  J.  Returning 
to  the  West,  he  next  studied  law  in  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  and  in  1828  entered  Western  Reserre 
college,  Hudson,  from  which  ho  withdrew 
without  graduating  in  1881.  He  afterward  pnb- 
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Ifahtd  snd  edited  Boooessivelj  three  religioiu 
newapapers,  at  Hudson,  O.,  at  Oinoiimati,  and 
It  Ohiowo,  and  in  the  two  latter  cities  also 
enffiged  u  the  pablioation  and  sale  of  religious 
•od  other  boolra.  Abont  1889  he  commenced 
the  ttndy  of  theology,  and  in  1841  was  licensed 
to  preadi  hj  the  presbytery  of  Ohicwo.  He 
hM  resided  for  many  years  in  Mansfield,  O., 
where  he  has  established  a  private  asylum  for 
orphans ;  he  has  been  for  some  time  past  the 
Mting  pastor  of  a  Presbrterian  chnrch  in  San- 
dusky, and  is  leotnrer^n  "the  harmony  be- 
treen  science  and  revealed  religion"  at  Ober- 
lin  ooUege  and  Ohicago  (Presbyterian)  theo- 
logieal  seminary.  Mr.  Walker's  first  work, 
"Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  was 
poblished  anonymonsly,  but  attracted  mnch  at- 
tention both  in  America  and  Europe.  In  Eng- 
liitd  4  editions  of  it  have  been  published,  and 
it  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  Eorope.  He  has  also  published  "  Ood  Re- 
vealed m  Creation  and  in  Christ"  (Boston, 
1868) ;  "  Philosophy  of  Scepticism,"  now  with- 
drawn ttom  the  market  for  revision ;  "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Divine  Operation  in  Human 
Bedemption"  (London,  1862);  and  "Poems" 
(London,  1863). 

WALBCER,  John,  an  English  lexicographer, 
bwn  in  Oolney-Hatoh,  Middlesex,  March  18, 
1783,  died  in  London,  Ang.  1,  1807.  He  was 
at  fint  engaged  in  trade,  and  afterward  became 
in  sotor ;  but  meeting  with  little  success,  in 
1767  he  joined  another  in  establishing  a  school 
it  Kensington  Gravel-pits.  He  quitted  that 
oeenpation  two  years  afterward,  and  began  to 
teach  elocution,  in  which  he  soon  gained  a 
wide  celebrity,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Ox- 
ford and  the  cities  of  Scotland  and. Ireland 
which  he  vinted.  In  177%  he  published  "  A 
General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,"  which  was  followed  in 
1776  by  a  rhymmg  dictionary,  first  published 
rader  the  title  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  answering  at  once  the  purposes  c^ 
Bhyming,  Spelling,  and  Pronouncing."  In  1781 
hia  "Elements  of  Elocution"  appeared,  and  in 
1788  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hints  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  Art  of  Reading,"  most  of  which 
was  iaeorporated  in  the  "  Rhetorical  Gram- 
mar," published  in  1785.  In  1787  he  wrote  a 
■nail  treatise  nnder  the  title  of  "The  Melody 
<rf  Speaking  delineated,  or  'Elocution  taught 
like  Marie  by  Visible  Signs ;"  and  in  1791  ap- 
peared his  chief  work,  the  "  Critical  Pronoun- 
eiag  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
language,"  which  for  many  years  was  the 
itandard  lexicon  of  the  language.     In  1806 

Speared  his  "  Outlines  of  English  Grammar," 
» last  of  his  published  works.  Mr.  Walker 
*M  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian,  but  died  in 
the  Roman  Oatholio  faith. 

VALEER,  BoBBRT,  an  English  pdnter  who 
fcnrished  during  the  commonwealth.  He  was 
>  eontemporary  of  Vandyke,  on  whose  style  his 
own  was  founded,  and  was  employed  to  paint 
Bkeneaiea  of  Cromwell  and  the  principal  mem- 
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bers  of  the  republican  party.  Of  his  several 
portraits  of  Cromwell,  that  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
and  that  in  the  British  museum  representmg  the 
protector  in  armor  holding  a  truncheon,  are 
executed  in  a  masterly  style. 

WALKER,  Robert  Jaites,.  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Northumberland,  Penn.,  in 
1601.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819,  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Pittsburg  in  1821,  and  became  promi- 
nent there  by  putting  the  name  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  nominaaon  for  the  presidency  before  it 
had  been  suggested  in  any  other  quarter.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  Katchez,  Miss.,  where  he 
soon  acquired  an  -extenBive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  18S6  he  defeated  the  Hon.  George 
Poindexter  as  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  that 
body  when,  on  a  question  connected  with  the 
public  lands,  he  came  in  collision  with  Mr. 
Clay,  making  a  spirited  reply  to  that  states- 
man, by  which  he  acquired  great  popnlari^ 
in  the  western  states.  He  was  consulted  by 
President  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  prospec- 
tive acquisition  of  Texas  and  California.  A  se- 
cret agent  was  despatched  to  the  former  country 
to  ascertain  its  resources  and  the  temper  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  great  party  movement  was 
inaugurated  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  those  territories.  Mr.  Walker  supported  the 
leading  measures  of  President  Van  Buren's 
administration,  especially  the  divorce  of  the 
government  from  the  banks.  When  Mr.  Tjlet 
became  president,  Mr.  Walker,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, exerted  great  influence  over  the  admin- 
istration, and  it  was  through  his  counsel  mainly 
that  the  former  was  induced  to  veto  the  bank 
bill  that  had  been  framed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  under  the  same  in- 
fluence that  President  Tyler  adopted  those 
unexpected  and  vigorous  steps,  near  the  close 
of  his  administration,  which  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  American 
Union.  He  had  been  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  but  when  that  states- 
man, then  about  to  receive  the  democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency^^nnounced  his 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Walker  took  the  initial  measure  to  supersede 
him,  and  his  movement  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention secured  the  nomination  of  James  K, 
Polk.    A  letter  of  Mr.  Walker's  on  the  Texas 

Suestion  bad  great  influence  in  determining 
le  result  of  the  dection ;  and  when  Mr.  Polk 
came  into  office  (1846)  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  His 
celebrated  report  in  favor  of  free  trade  was 
reprinted  by  order  of  the  British  house  of 
commons.  During  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
urged  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  the  government,  under  a 
proper  administration  of  the  finances,  to  sup- 
port its  credit  without  the  agency  or  interven- 
tion of  banks.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  term 
of  office  Mr.  Walker  resumed  the  practice  of 
Ut,  chiefly  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
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States.  Dnring  the  administration  of  President 
Bnchanan  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Esn- 
saa  at  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  but  resigned 
in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  has  since  taken  no  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. In  April,  1861,  he  made  an  address  at 
a  mass  meeting  in  Union  square.  New  York, 
strongly  sustaining  the  government  in  the  civil 
war  then  commencing. 

WALKER,  Sbabs  Oook,  an  American  math- 
ematician and  astronomer,  bom  in  Wilming- 
ton, Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  March  28,  1805,  died 
in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  30,  1863.  He  was  graxlaat- 
ed  at  Harvard  college  in  1824,  taught  a  school 
near  Boston  for  two  years,  and  in  1827  remov- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  where  also  he  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
scientific  societies,  and  gave  all  his  energies  to 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  interests  and  pnr- 
snits.  His  parallactic  tables,  first  prepared  in 
1884,  for  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  reduced 
the  time  needed  for  computing  the  phases  of 
an  occnltation  to  less  than  hdf  an  hour.  In 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society" 
(new  series,  vol.  i.)  he  published  a  long  series 
of  observations  of  occmtations  which  he  had 
made  and  collected.  In  1836  he  became  actu- 
ary of  a  life  insurance  company.  In  1837  he 
was  invited  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  observatory  in  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  high  school,  which  was  the  first 
observatory  in  America  deserving  the  name, 
if  we  except  the  one  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  which 
was  built  about  the  same  time,  and  somewhat 
earlier  provided  with  instruments.  From  the 
equipment  of  this  observatory  in  1840  until 
the  year  before  his  death,  he  published  in  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society"  and  the  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" frequent  and  copious  observations  and 
investigations  made  by  himself  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  his  half  brother.  Prof.  Kendall, 
then  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  high 
school.  In  1841  he  published  a  valuable  me- 
moir on  the  periodical  meteors  of  August  and 
November.  In  1846  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  invited  him  to  take  part  in 
the  Washington  observatory,  where  on  Feb.  2, 
1847,  4  months  after  the  detection  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  he  made  the  discovery  that  a  star  ob- 
served by  Lalande  in  May,  1795,  must  in  fact 
have  been  this  planet.  The  prediction  conse- 
quently made,  that  the  recorded  star  would  not 
be  found  in  the  heavens,  was  confirmed  by 
Prof.  Hubbard  on  the  first  dear  evening,  and 
the  determination  of  the  orbit  was  thus  render- 
ed easy  and  accurate  by  the  acquisition  of  an 
observation  made  62  years  previously.  The 
same  discovery  was  made  independently  in 
Europe  a  few  weeks  later  by  an  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  heavens  through  270  square  de- 
grees, and  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the 
original  MSS.  of  Lalande.  By  the  subsequent 
aUemating  computations  of  Peirce  and  Wfilker, 
the  former  investigating  the  perturbations,  and 
the  latter  the  brbi^  the  theory  of  Neptune  was 


at  once  plaoed  on  a  footing  comparable  with 
that  of  the  other  large  planets.-  Leaving  the 
observatory  soon  afterward,  he  was  invit^  by 
Prof.  Bache  to  take  charge  of  the  longitode 
computations  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  an  ofSoe 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  last  illness.  In 
the  autumn  of  1846,  previous  to  his  removal 
from  Philadelphia,  he  had  been  invited  by 
Prof.  Bache  to  take  immediate  charge  of  at- 
rangements  for  determining  differences  of  lon- 
gitude by  telegraph ;  and  by  the  joint  labors  of 
these  astronomers  the  method  of  telegrapUe 
longitude  determinations  had  been  developed 
and  successfully  carried  out  as  early  as  184S, 
with  greater  precision  than  was  attained  in 
Enrope  10  years  later.  The  introduction  of 
the  chronographic  method  of  recording  obie^ 
vations  belongs  to  Walker  and  Bache.  The 
prosecution  of  the  telegraphic  method  of  longi- 
tude soon  led  Mr.  Walker  to  the  discovery  that 
the  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  the 
galvanic  signal  was  measurable,  and  the  velod- 
ty  by  no  means  as  high  as  had  been  supposed. 
In  Aug.  1861,  he  suffered  a  slight  stroke  of 
paralyds.  This,  as  he  refused  to  intermpt  hi* 
stndies,  was  soon  followed  by  symptoma  «f 
mental  disorder,  which  continued  until  shorQy 
before  his  death. 

WALKER,  WiLUAH,  an  American  adventu- 
rer, bom  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  8, 1824,  exe- 
cuted at  Tmxillo,  Honduras,  Sept.  12,  I860. 
The  son  of  Scottish  and  Kentucky  parents,  he 
studied  medicine,  which  profession  be  never 
practised,  although  to  complete  his  edncation 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  studied 
at  Paris,  and  afterward  made  the  tour  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  Returning  to  Nashville,  where 
he  resolved  upon  the  law  as  his  favorite  ]no- 
fession,  and  subsequ^tly  removing  to  New  0^ 
leans,  he  became  attached  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  "  Crescent"  newspaper.  In  1860  he  went 
to  California,  where  he  was  one  of  the  editon 
of  the  San  Francisco  "Herald,"  and  afterward 
appeared  at  Marysville  as  a  lawyer.  In  July, 
1863,  he  organized  an  expedition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  conquest  of  Sonora.  Bis  fint 
effort  to  set  sail  was  defeated  by  the  anthori- 
ties ;  but  on  Oct.  16,  1^63,  he  made  good  Im 
exit  from  the  port,  and  landed  with  bis  com- 
panions at  La  Paz  in  Lower  California,  pro- 
claiming the  independence  of  the  penin^ib, 
and  declaring  himself  to  be  its  president ;  theo, 
after  capturing  without  difficulty  two  or  three 
towns,  he  issued  a  new  proclamation  annexiiig 
the  state  of  Sonora  to  his  territories.  A  few 
months  later  he  received  from  San  Francisco 
a  reinforcement  under  Col.  Watkins)  and  on 
March  20,  1864,  with  100  men  set  out  overland 
for  Sonora.  Their  provisions  being  exhaosted, 
the  party  was  dissolved  ttom  destitution,  and 
Walker  finally  surrendered  himself  to  the  U.  S. 
officials  in  San  Diego.  He  was  tried  at  Sw 
Francisco,  May  15,  1864,  for  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws,  and  acanitted.  Intestine  troubles 
having  become  vimlent  in  Nicaragua,  Walker 
was  induced  by  some  American  specnlators  to 
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go  to  that  ooantry  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  lending  his  sword  to  the  support  of  the 
demooratio  party ;  and  on  Jane  11, 1866,  at  the 
head  of  62  followers,  he  landed  at  Realq'o. 
Joined  bj  100  natives,  he  fonght  a  battle  at 
Siras  on  Jane  29  against  480  of  the  enemy, 
in  which,  though  abandoned  by  his  native  sol- 
dien,  he  maintained  himself  till  he  had  left  180 
of  his  opponents  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
Seld,  while  his  own  loss  was  10  only.  A  new 
force  of  120  natives  having  joined  him,  in  a 
Mcond  battle  at  Virgin  bay  he  put  S40  of  the 
enemy  to  flight.  On  Oct.  16  he  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  on  Oct.  25  he  con- 
einded  a  treaty  with  Gen.  Corral,  the  leader 
of  the  antagonistio  party,  by  which  a  new  pres- 
idutt  was  agreed  upon,  and  Corral  resigned  his 
wmmand,  while  Walker,  who  had  refused  to 
be  president,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  repnblie,  and  ondertook  to  retire  to  Leon 
with  lus  forces,  which  were  not  to  be  augment- 
el  b^ond  100  men.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  constant  arrival  of  recruits  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States;  and  finally  by  March  1, 1866, 
he  had  1,200  men.  Meanwhile  Corral  was  ar- 
rerted,  tried  for  treason  by  a  court  martial  over 
which  Walker  himself  presided,  and  shot  Nov. 
8^  1866.  Hostilities  with  Oosta  Rica  having 
luoken  oat,  in  the  first  contest  near  Guanacaste, 
Xarch  20, 1866,  Walker's  forces  were  defeated : 
in  the  second,  at  Bivas,  April  11,  they  gained 
•n  advantage,  which  led  to  the  temporary  oea- 
latioa  of  the  war  against  him.  Being  now  ap- 
parently secure  in  the  possession  of  power,  he 
Mgan  the  destmction  of  his  fortunes  by  confis- 
cating the  property  and  revoking  the  charter 
of  the  Vanderbilt  steamship  company,  by  which 
the  interoceanic  transit  route  through  Nicara- 
gua was  managed.  On  June  26  he  caused  him- 
Mlf  to  be  elected  president,  and  on  Sept.  26  he 
revoked  by  a  decree  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
which  had  been  in  force  in  the  country  for  82 
fears.  A  powerful  domestic  insurrection  waa 
now  seconded  by  the  effdrts  of  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  states,  while  agents  of  the  Van- 
derbilt company  rendered  great  assistance  to 
the  allied  enterprise.  Finally,  on  May  1, 1867, 
after  several  battles.  Walker,  incapable  of  longer 
rasiitanee,  surrendered  himself  with  16  of  his 
officers  into  the  hands  of  Commander  C.  H. 
Davis  of  the  U.  8.  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  by 
whom  he  waa  taken  to  Panama,  whence  he 
eime  to  the  United  States,  to  meditate  novel 
schemes  of  adventure.  To  frustrate  a  new  expe- 
dition, the  authorities  at  New  Orleans  arrest- 
td  Walker,  and  obliged  him  to  give  bonds  of 
(3,000  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  on  Nov.  11  he 
escaped  from  that  city  with  the  steamer  Fash- 
ion, boand  ostenaibly  for  Mobile,  and  landed, 
Hov.  26,  at  Ponta  Arenas,  Nicaragua.  On  Dec 
8  be  waa  compelled  by  Commodore  Paulding, 
U.S.  N.,  to  snrrender  with  182  of  his  followers, 
sad  arrived  in  New  York  as  a  prisoner,  Deo.  28. 
President  Bnchanan,  who  had  denounced  this 
npedition  in  his  annual  message  on  Deo.  8, 


made  the  arrest  of  Walker  by  Commodore 
Paulding  the  subject  of  a  special  message  on 
Jan.  7,  1868,  in  which  he  condemned  the  com- 
modore for  landing  a  force  on  the  soil  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  said  that  the  government  had 
declined  to  consider  Walker  a  prisoner  until  he 
should  be  regularly  arrested  by  judicial  author- 
ity. At  the  same  time  the  president  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  preventing  all  such  expedi- 
tions as  those  with  which  he  had  been  connected. 
The  great  "  fillibuster,"  however,  found  consid- 
erable popular  sympathy  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  South.  In  Oct. 
1868,  President  Buchanan  issued  a  proclamation 
warning  all  persons  against  engaging  in  a  new 
expedition  against  Nicaragua,  and  on  Oct  7 
Walker  and  his  companions  were  arrested  on 
board  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
having  left  Mobile  without  a  clearance.  Tne 
parties  were  all  ac(jaitted  by  tlie  U.  S.  court  at 
New  Orleans,  and  m  June,  1860,  Walker  again 
left  that  city,  landing  on  the  island  of  Rua- 
tan,  June  26,  and  at  Truzillo,  June  27,  where  8 
of  his  men  were  wounded  in  taking  the  place, 
while  theenemy  lost  12  killed  and  18  wounded. 
In  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Honduras, 
he  informed  them  that  he  was  making  war  not 
on  them,  but  on  their  government.  On  Aug. 
23  the  president  of  Honduras  with  700  men 
approached  Trnxillo,  and  the  commander  of  an 
English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  ordered 
W^er  to  leave  the  town.  With  80  men  he 
marched  southward  along  tlio  coast,  was  cap- 
tured Sept.  8,  brought  back  to  Truxillo,  con- 
demned by  a  court  martial,  and  shot.  He  died 
bravely,  professing  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  slender, 
with  light  hair,  keen  gray  eyes,  high  cheek 
bones,  slow  speech,  and  an  appearance  of  cold- 
blooded determination  rather  than  adventurous 
enthusiasm. 

WALKING-LEAVES  and  WALKING- 
STICKS,  the  popular  namee  of  several  insects 
of  the  orthopterous  order,  found  chiefly  in 
warm  climates,  derived  from  their  striking  re- 
semblance to  these  parts  of  plants.  In  the 
genus  phyllium  (Ulig.)  tlie  body  and  legs  are 
flattened  and  membranous,  and  the  wings  in 
their  shape,  branching  veins,  and  color,  as  they 
cover  the  abdomen,  appear  like  two  leaves,  ao- 
cording  to  the  species  green  and  fresh  as  in 
spring,  brown  and  withered  as  in  winter,  or 
red  and  yellow  as  in  autumn;  the  legs  and 
thighs  also  have  leaf-like  expansions,  and  the 
eggs  have  the  appearance  or  seeds.  The  P. 
riee{folium  (111.),  the  dry  walking-leaf,  is  8 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  color ; 
tliis  and  oUier  species  are  raised  by  the  natives 
of  the  East  Indian  and  Pacific  islands  as  objects 
of  trade  for  curiosity  seekers;  some  of  the 
species  are  destructive  to  the  coooanut  palm. 
Others  have  no  wings,  but  a  long,  slender,  and 
cylindrical  body,  like  a  small  stick  with  the 
bark  on,  even  the  knobs  and  excrescences  of 
the  wood  being  imitated,  the  delicate  legs 
looking  exactly  uke  little  branobing  twigs,  and 
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the  long  and  slender  anterniee  like  tbe  minater 
spray.  Saoh  are  the  walking-sticks  of  the  ge- 
nua ipeetrvm  (StoU)  or  phama  (Fabr.),  very 
large  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  East 
Inmes,  Australia,  and  South  America.  The 
P.  gigat  (Fabr.),  of  the  East  Indies,  is  7  or  8 
inches  long,  green,  but  with  large  reddish  gray, 
reticulated,  and  brown-spotted  wings,  and 
spinous  legs.  The  common  walking-stick  of 
the  northern  and  western  states  (J3.  femoratum, 
Say)  has  no  wings ;  it  is  between  8  and  4  inches 
long,  and  i  to  ^  wide ;  <be  male  is  greenish 
brown,  and  the  female  ashy  and  stouter ;  the 
S.  hMttatum  (Say),  a  southern  species,  very 
common  on  the  palmetto,  is  blackish  brown, 
with  8  yellowish  oorsal  stripes.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  haeteria  (Latr.),  called  walking- 
sticks,  in  South  America. — These  insects  are 
inactive,  remaining  motionless  for  a  long  time, 
and  moving  very  slowly  over  the  leaves  on 
which  they  feed ;  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  be  considered  injurious  to  vegetation ;  they 
owe  their  safety  from  birds  and  other  enemies 
to  the  similarity  of  their  color  to  that  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  live.  The  stories  of  the 
transformation  of  horse  hairs  into  worms  in 
water,  of  leaves  into  singular-shaped  and  mov- 
ing animals,  and  of  stidcs  acquiring  legs  and 
going  from  place  to  place,  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  actual  observation,  and  for  a  long 
time  believed,  have  a  semblance  of  truth  for 
their  foundation  which  may  well  excuse  the 
credulity  of  those  ignorant  of  the  hair-like  gor- 
diut,  and  of  the  genera  phyllvim  txApluuma. 
WALL  FLOTO:R,  a  perennial  garden  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  erueifera,  and 
prized  for  the  delightful  ft-agrance  of  its  blos- 
soms as  well  as  for  the  great  variety  of  colors 
which  they  assume.  There  are  several  species 
which  occur  in  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa ;  but  the  most  familiar  is  the  ektiran- 
thvg  eheiri  (Linn. ;  Arab,  hheyry),  a  plant  with 
red,  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  genus  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  connivent  sepals,  the  lat- 
erid  ones  swollen  at  base,  the  pod  (silique)  lin- 
ear, compressed,  4-angled :  the  valves  strongly 
nerved  longitudinally;  the  stigma  2-lobed; 
the  seeds  oval-oompressed  and  arranged  in  a 
single  row.  The  foliage  of  tbe  wall  flower 
consists  of  sharply  lanceolate,  very  entire, 
smooth  leaves,  sometimes  covered  with  close, 
bristly,  appressed  hairs,  the  lower  ones  sparsely 
serrate ;  its  flowers  are  borne  in  racemose 
spikes,  and  are  either  yellow,  brown,  rusty, 
purple,  pinkish  rosy,  or  blood-colored,  fre- 
quently very  intense  and  rich  in  the  tints.  Its 
trivial  name  is  derived  from  the  natural  habit 
of  the  plant  to  grow  on  ruined  walls ;  but  it 
flourishes  equally  well  in  the  garden.  By  long 
cultivation  about  a  dozen  distinct  varieties 
have  been  prodnced,  of  which  several  with 
multiplex-petalled  flowers  are  known,  perpetu- 
ated by  cuttings,  which  strike  root  easily  under 
a  bell  glass.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  either 
in  spring  or  autumn,  the  plants  blossoming 
better  in  the  8eo4»id  year.    Some  protection  U 


neoeeaary  in  winter  to  gnard  agtunst  excMilvt 
moisture  at  the  roots,  by  which  loss  is  inesml 
A  slightly  acrid  property  is  peenliar  to  dw 
wall  flower,  and  in  Enrope  the  plant  hu  besD 
recommended  for  sowing  in  sheep  paitima  u 
a  weventive  of  the  rot. 

WALL  PAPER,  or  Papib  Huroiiiaa,  cdM 
by  the  French  papier  temt,  ornamental  colored 
paper  affixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  nV 
Btitnte  for  the  ancient  tapestry  hangings.  IV 
Chinese  appear  to  have  employed  paper  ftr 
this  use  from  time  immonoriaJi,  and  the  Enj^ 
claim  to  have  first  introduced  thepractioe ioto 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  aaHrt 
that  printed  paper  han^gs  were  first  made  tf 
Rouen  as  early  as  1620  or  1680  by  one  fhi- 
(ois,  and  that  tiie  art  was  perfected  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century  by  Beveillui  ii 
Paris.  It  has  certainly  prospered  mm  ia 
France  than  in  any  other  countiy;  and  aomwi 
taste  and  skill  has  there  been  developed  in  tbe 
manufactnre,  that  the  French  papers  have  ben 
sought  for  in  preference  to  all  others.  In  Fvb 
are  numerous  factories  of  paper  hangings,  en- 
ploying  more  than  8,000  workmen ;  in  Ljrou 
are  8  establishments,  and  one  eaeh  at  Mil- 
house,  Strasbonrg,  and  Jfetz.  Others  are  fomd 
in  Beldam,  Oermany,  Holland,  England,  eai 
Russia.  The  mannfitotore  is  saooeufully  cl^ 
ried  on  in  varions  places  in  the  United  Statei, 
as  in  New  York  oity,  where  are  8  £Ktoriei; 
Rahway,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia,  where  6  iaebimi 
are  in  operation,  producing  annually  paper 
hangings  to  the  value  of  $800,000 ;  and  ab 
in  several  establishments  in  New  En^fll 
The  production  of  these  works  abeadj  i^ 
plies  a  large  portion  of  the  home  eonsonptiei 
Doth  of  l£e  common  and  finer  sorts.  Pap* 
hangings  however  still  make  the  largest  itea  la 
the  importations  of  psper.  Many  of  them  eoae 
from  the  south  of  France. — ^Paper  hangioga  an 
prepared  by  several  different  methods.  Atfint, 
it  is  said,  the  ornamental  designs  were  laid  apoa 
the  sheets  of  paper  by  stencilling,  which  vm 
applying  the  water  colors  with  a  brush  thna^ 
a  plate  or  pasteboard  in  whidi  the  patten  *m 
cut  out,  and  which  was  laid  against  the  papff- 
To  this  mode  succeeded  the  printing  by  Uodi 
in  the  manner  described  in  Oalioo  Fmnna 
A  ground  color  mixed  with  size  is  first  Udd  in« 
the  whole  paper,  and  upon  this  the  designain 
printed  by  blocks,  each  color  in  sneoessioD  viA 
Its  own  block.  For  complicated  pattena* 
extraordinary  ntimber  of  blocks  are  reqsini 
For  printing  a  single  pattern  in  the  great  s^ 
hibition  of  1861,  representing  a  chase  in  af»- 
est,  no  fewer  than  13,000  blocks  were  wA 
Znber  of  Rixheim,  near  Mnlhonse,  inTSSW 
several  ingenious  methods  of  applying  the  csl- 
ors.  Longitudinal  stripes  were  prodnced  bf 
passing  the  paper  under  a  box  divided  into 
compartments,  each  containing  its  own  oditfi 
which  was  aUowed  to  ooze  out  just  snffideiay 
to  color  the  paper.  The  elegant  "  satin  pa- 
pers" are  prepared  by  mixing  with  the  eohr- 
ing  matter  some  nlphate  of  Ume  «r  ef  *"' 
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mine,  and  flniithing  hj  the  brash.  Velvet  or 
look  ftpv,  distingauhed  by  its  appearance 
menbling  velvet  plnsh,  is  prepared  by  fixings 
ifter  printing  the  oolors,  some  finely  grooiA 
fibrw  ot  wool  of  suitable  colors  to  its  sorflace 
by  means  of  glne  or  white  lead  and  oil  The 
ippiioation  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
oripnally  npoo  canvas,  before  paper  of  suit- 
tble  eharacter  was  to  be  had  for  the  pnrpose. 
Gilded  and  silvered  papers  are  prepared  after 
the  design  has  been  printed  in'  some  adhesive 
colors  by  attaching  bits  of  gold  or  silver  loai, 
or  broshing  over  the  pattern  some  bronze 
powder  with  a  hare's  foot.  Many  of  the  col- 
on nsed  vpon  paper  hangings  are  nrepared 
from  mineral  substances,  some  of  whicn  are 
«f  hidily  poisonons  character.  This  is  es- 
MoaUy  the  case  with  the  rich  greens  of  the 
ikKsk  papers,  which  are  chiefly  what  is  called 
Sohveinfort  green,  a  very  dangerous  com- 
ponnd  of  arsenic  and  copper.  (See  Qbesn.) 
Ooitly  and  elegant  paper  hangings  of  this  char- 
acter are  now  in  use,  the  nozioos  inflnenca  of 
wMoh  lerionsly  a£Eect8  the  workmen  who  put 
them  np,  Mid  occasionally  so  vitiates  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  apartments  as  to  impair  the 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  All  but 
the  finest  qualities  of  paper  hangings  are  now 
printed  fitnn  cylinders  by  steam  power,  finish- 
nttfrom  1,000  to  1,600  pieces  a  day. 

WALLA  WALLA,  a  8.  co.  of  Washin^n 
territory,  bordering  on  Oregon,  and  dramed 
by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries, 
Lewis's  fork,  Yakima  and  Walla  Walla  rivers, 
md  other  streams ;  area,  about  7,500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  m  1860, 1,837.  The  surfMse  is  diversified, 
(od  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  highly  pro- 
iiHlive.  Mountain  ranges  traverse  the  K.  £., 
the  8.  W.,  and  the  S.  K  portions  of  the  connty, 
ind  the  great  plain  of  Uie  Colnmbia  river  oo- 
sapies  the  central  part    Capital,  Walla  Walla. 

WALLACE,  HoRiLox  Bnnmv,  an  American 
tutbor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  S6,  1817, 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1862. 
At  16  years  of  age  he  entered  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  remained  only  two  years, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  college  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
18S5.  He  then  devoted  some  time  to  chemistry, 
madioine,  and  last  to  the  law,  wUch  he  diose 
1*  a  profession,  thongh  he  never  practised  it. 
In  connection  with  Jndge  Hare,  he  edited,  with 
notea,  "  American  Leading  Cases,"  "  Smith's 
Leading  Oases,"  and  "White  and  Tndor's 
Uadlng  Oases  in  Equity,"  which  have  pawed 
throodi  freqnent  ana  very  large  editions.  In 
1850  Mr.  Wallace  went  abroad,  where  he  re- 
■ained  about  a  year,  visiting  tiie  most  inter- 
fi6ag  parts  of  £nr<q>e.  On  his  retnm  he  ap- 
tfed  mmaelf  again  to  stndy;  but  his  health 
pihng,  he  went  to  Paris  for  medical  relief,  and 
■I  an  aecess  of  cerebral  disease  committed 
■icide.  He  left  a  great  variety  of  sketches, 
■vriewa,  and  philosophical  papers,  two  vol- 
■■es  of  which  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
nhed,  coe  entitled  "Art  and  Scenery  in  Eu- 


rope," the  other  "  Literary  Criticisms  and  other 
Papers."  Few  Americans  have  left  a  more 
lively  impress  of  genius  upon  the  eminent  men 
of  the  old  world.  "In  him,"  said  Augusto 
Oomte,  "  heart,  intellect,  and  character  united 
in  so  rare  a  combination  and  harmony,  that  he 
would  have  uded  powerfully  in  advancing  the 
diflSoult  transition  through  which  the  19th  cen- 
tury has  to  pass.  Free  from  all  affectation,  his' 
culture,  both  ssthetical  and  scientific,  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  fine  organization. .  I 
do  not  exaggerate  in  ranking  him  as  the  equal 
of  the  greatest  American  statesmen." 

WALLACE,  Sir  Wiluaji,  a  Scottish  patriot 
and  soldier,  born  about  1270,  executed  at 
Smithfield,  Aug.  23, 1306.  The  rhymers  of  the 
14th  century  supply  the  most  that  is  known  at 
his  early  history.  He  was  of  Anglo-Norman 
descent,  the  younger  son  ipf  the  knight  of  £1- 
lerslie.  Before  he  was  A  years  of  age,  and 
while  pnrsuiug  his  studies  at  the  high  school  in 
Dundee,  an  incident  occurred  which  brought 
him  at  once  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
who  were  at  the  time,  by  reason  of  internal 
dissensions  and  the  deposition  of  their  sover- 
eign, Baliol,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  dominance 
of  Edward  I.  of  England.  Resentmg  an  insult 
offered  him  by  the  son  of  the  English  governor 
of  Dundee  castle,  he  stabbed  the  lad  with  his 
dagger ;  and  the  wound  proving  fatal,  Wallaoe 
was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  For  some  time 
afterward,  probably  for  6  years,  he  seems-  to 
have  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  southern  highlands.  His  accomplish- 
ments, ^rsonal  prowess,  and  bravery  during 
this  period,  drew  around  him  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  followers,  especially  of  that  portion 
of  the  nobility  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence.  His  first  feat 
as  a  national  leader,  after  he  had  been  joined  by 
such  men  of  note  as  the  steward  of  Scotiand, 
Sir  William  Douglas,  Sir  John  Graham,  and  Mur- 
ray of  Bothwell,  was  a  carefully  planned  attack 
upon  the  English  justiciary  whue  holding  his 
court  at  Scone,  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of 
many  prisoners  and  the  killing  of  many  more. 
While  Wallace  himself  directed  this  expedition,' 
Douglas  and  others  of  his  adherents  surprised 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  English 
garrisons  in  the  casties  of  Durisdeer  and  Ban- 
auhar.  The  spirit  of  resistance  which  these 
oaring  exploits  aroused  showed  the  English 
sovereign  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 
He  therefore  collected  40,000  men  with  a 
small  cavalry  troop  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  placing  these  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, he  ordered  the  army  at  once  into  Soot- 
land.  The  Scottish  militu^  force  had  assem- 
bled at  Lochmaben,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
English  a  night  attack  was  made  upon  them  by 
Wallace  and  his  troops ;  but  the  latter  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  retire,  falling  back  to- 
ward Irvine  in  Ayrshire.  To  this  point  they 
were  pursued,  and  Wallace,  having  his  force  in 
good  position,  would  have  given  battle  again ; 
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bat  dissensions  arose  among  the  ohieft  in  the 
Scottish  anny,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  was 
agreed  upon  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop  of 
Olasgow,  Donglas,  Bruce,  and  others.  Wallace 
and  Murray  of  Bothwell  alone  of  the  leaders 
protested,  and  retired  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties, where  they  speedily  recruited  a  powerful 
force,  and  surprised  and  captured  the  English 
garrisons  at  Aberdeen,  Dunottar,  Forfar,  and 
Montrose.  These  events,  including  the  fight  at 
Locbmaben  and  the  subsequent  treaty  at  Ir- 
vine, toolc  place  in  1297;  and  Wallace  had 
commenced  the  siege  of  Dundee,  when  he 
heard  of  the  advance  of  a  powerful  English 
army  toward  the  river  Forth  in  the  direction 
of  Stirling,  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
To  prevent  the  invading  force  from  crossing 
the  river  was  a  point  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. He  therefor^  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Dundee,  and,  recruiting  as  he  went,  reached 
Stirling  with  40,000  foot  and  180  horse,  in 
time  to  defend  the  pass  there.  The  Eng- 
lish numbered  60,000 fuot  and  1,000  horse;  but 
when  Surrey,  the  commander-in-chief,  reached 
the  bridge,  and  saw  the  force  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  he  appears  to  have  desptured 
of  the  result  of  an  attack.  Several  titled  de- 
serters from  the  Scottish  army,  who  were  with 
Surrey,  were  deputed  to  persuade  Wallace  to 
oapitnlate,  a  free  pardon  being  offered  uncon- 
ditionally in  the  name  of  the  English  king. 
The  terms  were  rejected,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Surrey's  force  were  ordered  at  once  to  cross 
the  river.  The  result  was  extremely  disastrous 
to  the  English  army.  From  their  advantageous 
position  Wallace's  men  drove  them  back  with 
terrible  fiiry,  and  pursued  them  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  through  the  country  to 
the  border  town  of  Berwick.  King  Edward's 
forces  were  almost  completely  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Wallace,  by  general  consent,  in  the  absence 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  was  declared  governor 
and  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Scodand. 
Following  on  this  was  a  severe  famine,  which 
snggested  the  raising  of  an  army  to  invade  the 
northern  counties  of  England  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  supplies.  Wallace  laid  waste  the 
country  from  the  borders  to  Newcastle,  and 
returned  with  his  spoils,  to  attempt  an  organi- 
zation of  the  country  committed  to  his  care. 
Meanwhile  King  Edward  had  raised  on  army 
of  80,000  infantry  and  7,000  horse.  A  portion 
of  this  force  landed  by  sea  on  the  N.  E.  coast, 
and  suffered  a  partial  reverse ;  but  the  main 
body  advanced  northward  from  the  borders, 
and  on  Jnly  22,  1298,  came  up  with  the  Scot- 
tish forces  near  the  town  of  Falkirk,  where  a 
decisive  engagement  was  fought,  in  which  the 
army  of  Wallace  was  defeated  with  a  loss,  ac- 
cording to  various  historians,  of  15,000.  For 
several  years  after  this  Wallace  appears  to  have 
carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  one  or  more  journeys  to  Paris  with 
the  view  of  securing  French  intervention.  Large 
rewards  were  offered  by  King  Edward  for  his 
airest,  and  he  was  ultimately  betrayed  by  a  son 


of  the  earl  of  Monteith.  He  was  taken  in  tht 
neighl>orhood  of  Glasgow,  and  at  onoe  conveyed 
to  London.  The  day  after  his  arrival  tlie  fonii 
of  a  trial  was  gone  through  in  Westminster  hdl; 
the  prisoner,  in  derision  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  being  decorated  withs 
crown  of  laureL  He  was  condemned  to  detth, 
and  the  same  day  dragged  at  the  tails  of  hones 
to  the  scaffold  in  Smiwfield,  and  there  beliead- 
ed ;  his  body  was  qnartor^,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  and  sent  to  different  pirti 
of  the  kingdom. 

WALLACE,  William  Ross,  on  Americas 
poet,  bom  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  about  1819.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  dergyman,  wsi  ed- 
ucated at  the  Bloomington  and  South  Hanorer 
colleges  in  Indiana,  and  after  his  graduation 
studied  law  in  his  native  place.  He  had  already 
acquired  some  literary  reputation,  when  abod 
the  age  of  22  he  went  to  New  York,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  | 
Europe,  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  lit- 
erary avocations.  In  1848  he  published  a  poem 
entitled  "Alban,  the  Pirate,"  and  in  1861  i 
collection  under  the  title  of  "Meditations  in 
America,  and  other  Poems."  He  is  at  present 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  jonmals.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  ready  for  publication  a  long  na- 
tional poem  entitled  "  Chants  in  America,"  i 
poem  entitled  "Pleasures  of  the  Beautiflid,'' 
and  a  collection  of  his  minor  poems. 

WALLAOE,  William  Vinobht;  an  WA 
composer,  bom,  in  Waterford  in  1815.  He  re- 
ceived bis  earliest  musical  instmction  from  Ui 
father,  a  military  band  master,  and  at  the  tp 
of  15  could  play  with  some  degree  of  skiL  m 
every  instrument  of  the  orchestra,  and  bad 
written  numerous  marches,  fantasias,  and  sint- 
ilar  compositions  for  military  bands.  As  a 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  lie 
showed  great  excellence.  At  the  age  of  18,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  he  sailed  for  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  a  long  time  was  enga^ 
in  agricnltnral  pursuits.  He  gave  his  first  eat  i 
cert  at  Sydney  with  great  success,  and  thence- 
forth travelleid  extensively  over  the  sontheni 
hemisphere,  deriving  large  emoluments  in  tlie 
Spanish  American  cities  &om  his  perfonnaseei 
on  the  violin  and  the  pianoforte.  After  a  pro- 
fessional tour  in  the  United  States  he  retnrsed 
to  England,  where  his  first  opera,  "  Montana," 
was  produced  with  great  soccess.  He  then  i 
entered  upon  a  busy  career  as  a  composer,  pro-  I 
ducing  in  rapid  succession  "  Matilda  of  HlI^ 
gary,"  "  Lnrlel,"  "  The  Maid  of  Zflrich,"  "CW- 
nare,"  and  "  Olga,"  several  of  which  were  per- 
formed in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  In  1849  he  was  commiaaoned 
to  write  an  opera  for  the  grand  opera  of  Paiiit 
but  had  scarcely  commenced  the  work  when 
he  became  totally  blind.  For  the  purpose  of 
recovering  his  eyesight  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  whence  in  1860  he  repaired  to  tie 
United  States.  Here  he  remained  several  yW 
employed  in  compositions,  after  which  be  «• 
tumed  to  England,  where  he  now  residea 
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WALLA.CIHIA,  or  Wauohia  (WalIaohi«n, 
Jiara  Roumaneslca ;  Turkish,  Ah-IJlak),  one 
of  the  Danabun  principalities,  lying  bettreen 
ht.  43°  43'  and  46°  48^^  N.,  and  long.  32°  36' 
aad  28°  6'  £.,  bounded  N.  by  Transylvaaia  and 
Ifoldavia,  E.  and  S.  by  ^algaria,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Danube,  and  W.  by  8er- 
na  and  the  Anstrian  military  frontier,  being 
tiao  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Danube ; 
area,  38,387  sq.  m. ;  pop.  3,600,000,  of  whom 
tboat  3,000,000  are  Wallachs  or  Boumans,  and 
the  remainder  Jews,  Greeks,  Russians,  Servi- 
ans, Armenians,  and  gypsies.  It  is  divided  into 
8  provinces,  Upper,  Lower,  and  Little  Walla- 
ehia,  and  tliesd  are  subdivided  into  18  dis- 
tricts ;  Ci4>ital,  Bucharest;  principal  towns, 
Brabilov,  Giurgewo,  Fokshany,  and  Er^ova. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Danube,  which  rorma 
t  of  the  frontier;  and  the  whole  principality  is 
druned  by  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  princi- 
p«l  are  the  Sereth,  dividin|;  it  from  Moldavia, 
the  Buseo,  Jalomitza,  Arjish,  the  Teliorman, 
the  Alnta,  which  divides  Little  from  Upper 
Wallachia,  and  Uie  Shyl.  These  are  all  navi- 
gable for  barges,  and  might  easily  be  mode  so 
for  steamers.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipalis there  are  a  number  of  marshy  lakes, 
formed  by  branches'  of  the  Danube,  tn  the 
north,  the  Carpathian  mountains  form  the 
northern  barrier  between  Wallaohia  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  spurs  of  this  chain  stretch  toward 
the  Danube  with  wide  valleys  between.  To- 
ward the  Danube  the  country  becomes  flat  and 
is  subject  to  inundation.  The  mountains  are 
paleozoic ;  the  country  lying  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube  belongs  to  the  tertiary  series.  The 
soil,  except  on  the  mountains,  is  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility  and  well  adapted  to  grain.  The 
mountainous  districts  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  sheep,  and  the  level  lands  yield  a  rich  grass 
for  oattie.  The  temperature  is  subject  to  great 
and  sadden  changes.  There  are  properly  but 
two  seasons,  a  winter  of  6  months,  during 
which  the  ground  is  almost  constantly  covered 
with  snow,  and  a  summer  of  7  months,  intense- 
ly hot,  and  in  the  marshy  regions  unhealthy. 
'The  cold  of  winter  is  often  as  low  as  14°  F., 
and  the  heat  of  summer  96°  or  97°  F.  The 
vegetable  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  flax, 
hemp,  rye,  maize,  peas,  beans,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  vine  flourishes,  and  some  of  the  wine  pro- 
daeed  is  excellent.  The  French  berry  (rhamnui 
ii^tetoriu*)  grows  abundantly,  and  is  exported 
for  the  use  of  the  dyer.  Timber  of  excellent 
quality  is  fonnd  in  the  forests.  The  country  if 
properly  cultivated  might  become  one  of  the 
granaries  of  Europe.  Its  mineral  wealth  is 
very  great,  but  very  little  developed.  There  ore 
mines  of  copper,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  rock  salt,  alum,  and  bitumen.  Marblis  of 
good  quality  is  found  in  the  mountains.  The 
wild  amnuds  are  the  wild  boar,  bear,  badger, 
marten,  wolf  of  great  ferocity,  fox,  wild  oat, 
several  species  of  hare,  beaver,  squirrel,  Allow 
deer,  antelope,  chamois,  and  wild  ox.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  singing  birds,  and  on  the 


Danube  and  its  tributaries  wading  and  aquati« 
birds;  the  bustard  and  partridge  as  weU  as 
other  game  birds  are  found  in  uie  mountains. 
There  are  serpents  and  lizards  in  the  lowlands. 
Fish  abound  in  the  waters.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  exported. 
— The  Wallaohs,  who  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  population  in  both  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, call  themselves  Roumans  (Romuni  or 
Rumuni).  The  name  Wollach,  which  with  some 
modification  {Wlceh,  Woloeh,  Vlaeh,  Olatg, 
OUh,  Mai,  WOitiJi,  &o.)  is  applied  by  Ihe 
Slavi,  Hungarians,  Turks,  and  Germans,  to  des- 
ignate all  Romanic  tribes,  originally  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Ylachi,  who  at  first  were  a  Ro- 
man colony  planted  by  Trtyan  in  Thrace,  and  in 
the  12th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  emperor  Manuel,  emigrated 
north  of  the  Danube.  The  people  in  general 
are  divided  into  4  classes,  viz. :  the  boyars 
or  nobles,  a  privileged  class,  the  clergy,  the 
peasants,  and  the  gypsies.  The  pursuits  of 
agriculture  and  cattle  and  sheep  rearing  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  the  people,  ana  the 
skins  of  his  sheep  with  the  wool  on  fiimish  the 
peasant  with  his  clothing.  There  are  few  man- 
ufactures. The  roads  are  bad,  and  though 
steamers  ply  upon  the  Danube,  yet  they  be- 
long to  a  foreign  power,  and  no  effort  is  made 
to  increase  the  navigation  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  cleared  from  Brabilov, 
the  chief  port  of  the  principality,  in  1858,  was 
1,291.  The  exports  for  1856  were  valued  at 
15,546,287,  and  the  imports  at  $6,198,794.  Of 
latie  years  education  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress ;  there  is  a  co41ego  at  Bucharest,  which, 
beside  its  undergraduate  course,  has  a  law  de- 
partment ;  there  are  4  theological  seminaries  in 
the  principality ;  a  normal  school  in  each  circle 
or  district,  attended  in  all  by  about  4,000  pn- 
pils;  and  about  3,500  primary  schools,  with 
nearly  60,000  pupils.  The  prevalent  religion 
is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is  an  arch- 
bishop at  Bucharest,  and  8  bishops  in  the  S 
provinces. — The  government  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  limited  elective  monarchy,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte,  the  hotpodar  or  prince, 
who  is  now  prince  also  of  Moldavia,  being 
elected  for  life  by  an  assembly  of  deputies 
chosen  by  the  boyars  from  their  own  order, 
and  confirmed  by  the  sultan,  and  the  legisla- 
tive power  residing  in  an  elective  diet  of  4S 
members  chosen  by  the  people  to  serve '6  years. 
The  hospodar  governs  under  a  constitution. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  snpreme  court  of 
justice  at  Bucharest,  two  courts  of  appeal  at 
Bucharest  and  Kr^ova,  and  a  tribunal  of  the 
first  instance  in  the  chief  town  of  each  district. 
The  present  hospodar  is  Prince  Alexander  John 
I.  (OoL  A.  J.  Couza),  elected  by  the  assembly 
of  Wallachia,  Feb.  6, 1869.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  6  ministers  for  each  principaUty. 
The  government  revenues  from  all  sources  in 
1867  were  $2,736,724,  and  the  expenditures 
$8,013,984.  The  national  debt  was  about 
$1,000,000.  The  army  consists  of  6,126  regular 
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troops,  a  frontier  guard  of  about  7,400  men,  and 
the  national  police  or  gendarmerie  of  about 
4,700,  making  a  total  of  18,200  men. — Wallar 
ohia,  which  under  the  Bomans  belonged  to  Da< 
da,  was  during  many  centuries  succesBively  oc- 
cupied by  barbarous  nations,  the  Gothe,  liuns, 
Avars,  Bulgarians,  Petchenegs,  Uzes,  Cumani- 
ans,  and  Mongols;  but  toward  the  close  of 
the  ISth  century  it  became  a  separate  state, 
subsequently  often  united  with  Moldavia,  or 
conquered  by  the  Hungarians.  In  1898  Mar- 
cus I.,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  was  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  whom  he  had  first  sought  as  allies 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  reduced  by  the 
treaty  of  Nicopolis  to  vassalage  to  B^azet,  the 
Turkish  sultan.  To  deliver  himself  from  their 
repeated  invasions,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
his  old  enemy  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
after  defeating  the  Turks  the  two  appealed  to 
the  European  princes  for  aid.  The  appeal  was 
heard,  but  the  European  leaders  were  defeated 
in  1896,  and  the  treacherous  Marcus  went  over 
to  the  Turks,  only  to  form  new  alliances,  by 
which  he  eventnslly  defeated  both  the  Turks 
and  the  Hungarians.  For  the  next  400  years 
the  history  of  TVallachia  is  simply  a  succession 
of  struggles  against  the  Turkish  power  when- 
ever the  country  was  in  a  condition  to  endure 
war,  and  of  tributary  vassalage  when  exhausted 
by  protracted  cont^ts.  Sometimes  the  Turks 
allowed  the  boyars  to  select  their  own  hospo- 
dar, whom  the  sultan  invested  with  authority; 
sometimes  he  appointed  him  himself.  In  1807 
the  Russians  invaded  the  principality,  and  again 
in  1809,  holding  possession  of  it  till  the  peace 
of  1812,  when  it  again  became  tributary  to  the 
saltan.  The  hospodar  Karudza  in  1818  with- 
drew from  the  pnncipality  in  fear  of  being  de- 
posed, and  the  sultan  nominated  as  his  succes- 
sor Prince  Alexander  Souza,  who  only  survived 
two  years.  At  his  death  a  general  insurrection 
broke  out,  extending  to  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  of  which  Theodore 
Vladimiresko,  a  native  boyar,  was  the  leader.  A 
civil  war  of  the  most  terrible  character  follow- 
ed, and  for  a  year  the  principality  was  ravaged 
by  the  contending  armies,  till  it  was  utterly 
desolated.  The  Turks  finally  subdued  the  in- 
torrection  (see  Tpbilajitb),  and  reduced  the 
country  to  vassalage,  under  which  it  remained 
till  1828,  when  a  new  war  broke  out  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks,  and  the  former  took 
possession  of  the  principality  ;  they  evacuated 
it  the  next  year,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople  retained  the  right  to  exercise  a  protection 
over  it.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  is 
narrated  under  the  title  Moldavia.  A  central 
oommission  for  the  two  principalities  has  been 
established  at  Fokshony  (a  frontier  town  partly 
belonging  to  Moldavia),  the  president  of  which 
is  a  Moldavian  and  the  vice-president  a  Wal- 
lachian,  and  the  latter  has  also  been  appointed 
minister  of  war  of  the  united  principalities. 

WALLAOHIAN  LANGUAGE  ahd  LTT- 
KRATURE.  The  Wallachian  or  Rouman  lan- 
guage arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century, 


vhen  Daoia  was  made  a  Bonun  provinoa,  md 
gradually  Romanized  by  the  establishmeot  of 
numerous  colonies,  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  Dacians,  which  was  prc^ 
ably  akin  to  the  Albanian,  and  the  Latin.  The 
influence  of  the  Latin  has  been  in  almost  every 
respect  formative ;  only  in  a  few  points,  as  the 
appending  of  the  article  to  tiie  substantive,  the 
Dacian  element  can  still  be  traced.  From  Uie 
Slavic,  with  which  the  WaUachs  came  into  eloae 
contact  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centory,  ■ 
large  number  of  words  were  derived,  but  the 
structure  of  the  language  was  not  affected  by 
it;  and  the  Wallachian  cannot  therefore  be 
classed  among  Slavic  languages,  but  beltaigB, 
with  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Romansh,  to  the  Romanic  &mily  of  laa- 
guages.  It  is  spoken  in  two  slightly  diSering 
dialects :  the  Draco- Wallachian,  the  language  id 
the  great  majority  of  the  Wallachs  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  the 
Bukovina,  the  Banat,  and  eastern  Hungary ;  and 
the  Macedo- Wallachian  (or  Kntzo- Wallachian), 
which  is  the  dialect  of  the  Wallachs  scattwed 
in  the  provinces  formerly  called  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thessaly.  The  Wallachians  uee  the 
Latin,  as  well  as  Qjrrillio  alphabet,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  Bulgarians;  but  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  also  occasionally  used.  The  follov- 
ing  are  the  principal  features  of  the  langnaga. 
The  substantives  are  indeclinable,  and  admit  only 
for  the  plural  a  change  of  termination  afaniler  to 
the  Italian:  domnu,  master,  pi.  domni;  «eftt«, 
eye,  plor.  oehi  ;  ot,  bone,  plnr.  bu  ;  pdne,  bread, 
plur.  pdrii.  For  the  formation  of  the  several 
cases  the  article  is  used,  which  is  appended  to 
the  subrtantive;  as  domnu'l,  the  master,  gen. 
a  dommi^ltti,  dat.  domnuHvi,  ace.  pre  domtai'l, 
voo.  o  domne,  abl.  dela  domnu'l;  plur.  domtti-i, 
a  domni'lor,  &o.  The  indefinite  article  is  tm. 
If  an  adjective  is  connected  with  a  substantive, 
the  article  with  its  case-ending  is  appended  to 
the  first-placed  of  the  two,  whichever  it  m^y 
be,  as  pomu'l  dvlee  or  dtdee  lepomu,  the  aireet 
apple.  There  are  two  genders,  masculine  ud 
feminine,  the  latter  serving  at  ^e  same  time  « 
neuter.  There  are  several  augmentative  (otv, 
6n)  and  diminutive  (vft'tt,  itoru,  elu,  «2u,  &e.) 
endings.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  meau 
of  mat  (more),  and  the  superlative  by  meaxu  of 
(7u«2t(  mai,  plur.  yvea  mat,  or  by  pre  (▼ciy). 
The  declension  of  the  pronouns  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  the  possessive  pronoun  is  (as  in  ItaBan) 
preceded  by  the  definite  article.  The  conju- 
gation is  idso  very  similar  to  tJie  Italian;  u 
(Jo)  lavdu,  I  praise,  ((u)  lautU,  («Q  lavdd, 
(not)  lavddmu,  (tot)  Jdudati,  (ex)  lattdd;  iia- 
perf.  laudaam;  ifiiii.  I.  Uvdai;  pert  II.  earn 
Idudatu;  pluperf.  I.  amufottu  Idvaatv;  pliipei£ 
n.  Idvdatem;  fht.  coiu  Idvdd;  imperf.  lavdi; 
infin.  Imtdare.  There  is  also  a  subjunctiTe  for 
every  tense,  a  supine,  a  gerund,  and  8  parti- 
ciples. The  irregular  verbs  closely  resemble 
those  of  the,  other  Romanic  languages.  The 
Wallachian  language  bos  been  most  thoron^Uy 
treated  of  by  Diez^  Qrammatik  dtr  rMiontMcAsa 
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^fra^m  (8  vols.,  Bonn,  1886-'44).  For  praoti- 
etl  pnrpoaea  there  are  grammats  (of  the  Daco- 
Wilucbian)  by  Klein  and  Shinkaj  (Vienna, 
1780),  Molnar  (Vienna,  1788),  Alezi  (Vienna, 
18M),  Olemena  (Hermannstadt,  1886),  and  Vail- 
Unt  (Hermannstadt,  1846) ;  and  a  dictionary  by 
Olemens  (Hermannstadt,  1828). — ^The  literary 
enltiration  of  the  Wallachian  langnase  is  of  re- 
cent ori^n.  For  a  long  time  the  chnrch  Sla- 
nc  (Old  Slavic)  was  the  official  language  of  the 
Wallachs  in  chnrch  and  state.  Many  mann- 
icriptR  of  church  books  are  still  extant,  and  a 
eollection  of  Old  Slavic,  documents  important 
tat  tiie  history  of  the'  Wallachs  has  been 
Niblished  by  Wenelin  (St.  Petersburg,  1840). 
lie  stndy  of  the  Walladiian  language  was  ef- 
fieiently  encouraged  by  an  order  of  George  'R&- 
kficzy,  prince  of  Transylvania  (1648),  which 
Erected  the  archbishop  Simon  Stephen  to  have 
Ae  word  of  Ood  preached  to  the  Wallachs  in 
their  native  tongue.  Yet  their  literature  for 
some  time  was  confined  to  the  translation  of 
their  numerous  and  mostly  voluminous  church 
books.  When  in  1710  tlie  native  waywodes 
had  to  yield  to  the  Greek  hospodars,  Romaic 
becsme  the  language  of  the  educated,  and  in 
Moldavia  and  WaUachia  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Wallachian,  which  continued 
to  be  cultivated  only  in  Transylvania.  More  re- 
cently Moldavia  and  Wallaohia  have  begun  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
the  Greek,  and  French  literature  has  become 
a  Ikvorite  study  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
popnlation,  and  has  gener^ly  furnished  mod- 
els to  the  young  generation  of  Wallachian  au- 
thors. Among  these  deserve  to  be  named  Pe- 
ter Utjor,  George  Shii^ay,  and  Michael  Eogal- 
nitehaiL  as  historians;  Bobb,  Peter  Migorj  and 
J.  Qiad,  aa  lexicographers  and  grammarians ; 
Alexandri,  G.  Alexandresko,  0.  Aristia  (trans- 
istor of  the  Iliad),  Assaki,  Beldiman,  N.  and 
J.  Vakaresko,  A.  Donitch,  J.  Eliad,  Mnmu- 
lean,  Negmtzi,  J.  Hosetti,  and  others,  as  poets 
lad  translators.  Of  Wallachian  songs  but  few 
ipeeimens  have  become  known  in  other  coun- 
tries. A  collection  Ot  Wallachian  legends  has 
been  published  in  a  German  translation  by  Ar- 
thor  and  Albert  Schott  (Stuttgart,  1846). 

VALLAOK,  JAitaaWiLUAMfanEnj^ish  act- 
or, bom  in  London  in  1796.  Both  his  parents 
were  on  the  stage,  his  father,  William  Wallack, 
bdng  a  distinguished  comedian  and  vocalist, 
sad  his  mother,  ilizabeth  Field,  playing  the 
leading  female  characters  with  Mr.  Garrick  for 
wvenu  years.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  age  of  7,  and  after  playing  boya' 
parts  for  some  time  passed  to  the  academic 
theatre  established  by  Queen  Charlotte  in  Lei- 
eeeter  street,Ldcester  square,  where  English  and 
Oerman  children  appeared  on  alternate  nights. 
Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Bichard  Brins- 
ley  Shertdao,  who  gave  him  an  engagement  at 
Dnry  Luie.  When  that  theatre  was  burned 
down,  he  went  to  Ireland ;  but  he  returned  to 
England  in  1818,  and  on  the  opening  night  at 
the  new  Dnuy  Lane  appeared  as  Laertes  in 


Hamlet    At  the  age  of  22  he  replaced  Ur. 
Booth   in   playing   lago  to  Kean's  Othello. 
Abont  this  time  he  received  tempting  offers 
fh>m  New  York,  and  having  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  obtained  two  years'  leave  of  absenoe 
from  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  America  at  the  Park 
theatre,  Kew  York,  Sept.  7,  1818,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Macbeth.    After  two  years  of  remark- 
able success  in  this  country,  he  returned  in 
1820  to  London,  where  he  remained  only  one 
season,  making  then  a  second  visit  to  America. 
Having  been  injured  shortiy  afterward  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  coach,  he  went  home  to  recruit, 
but  returned  for  another  season  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  that  became  stage  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  under  Elliaton,  performing  also  the 
leading  characters.    In  1886  he  opened  the  na* 
tional  theatre  at  the  comer  of  Chnrch  and  Leon- 
ard streets.  New  York.    It  was  burned  down 
in  1889,  and  during  the  next  10  years  Mr.  Wal- 
lack played  star  engagements  alternately  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.    In  1861  he 
fixed  his  residence  permanentiy  in  New  York, 
and  established  Wallack's  theatre  on  Broad- 
way, where  he  enjoyed  nnintermpted  sooceea 
for  many  years,  the  establishment  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  uniform  artistic  excellence  in 
its  stock  company,  and  a  carefiil  ngaxi  to  the 
proprieties  of  scenery  and  costume  which  gave 
It  eminence  amon;  American  theatres.     In 
1861  he  built  a  new  theatre  near  Union  square. 
For  several  years  he  has  ceased  to  act — His 
son,  John  Lkstes,  born  in  New  York  in  1819, 
is  a  popular  light  comedian  and  eccentric  ac- 
tor, and  has  written  several  successM  plays : 
"First  Impressions"  (1866),  "Romance  of  a 
Poor  Young  Man,"  adapted  from  Octave  Feuil- 
let's  book,  -and  "  The  Veteran,"  all  produced  at 
his  &ther's  theatre.    He  married  a  sister  of 
Millais  the  painter. — Jahies  W.,  jr.,  nephew 
of  James  W.  Walhtck,  sen.,  has  plaved  in  this 
country,  England,  and  Australia  with  consider- 
able success.    His  most  remarkable  perform- 
ances are  in  "Werner"  and  the  "Iron  Mask." 
WALLENSTEIN,  or  WALDsixnr,  Albrboht 
Wbnzbl  Eusbbidb  ton,  count  of,  and  duke  of 
Friedland,  Mecklenburg,  and  Sagan,  an  imperial 
general  in  the  80  years'  war,  bom  in  the  castie 
of  Hermanic,  Bohemia,  Sept  16, 1583,  assassi- 
nated in  Eger,  Feb.  26,  1684.    He  belonged  to 
a  noble  Protestant  family  of  Bohemia,  and  dur- 
ing his  earliest  years  manifested  that  impar 
tienoe  of  control  and  haughtiness  of  disposition 
which  formed  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  after  life.    When  only  7  years  old  he  was 
punished  by  his  mother  for  some  &ult    "  Why 
am  I  not  a  prince t"  said  the  indignant  boy; 
"  nobody  should  venture  to  chastise  me  then." 
During  his  boyhood  he  was  educated  at  a 
school  in  EoschDmberg,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  fitther  in  1696  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
the  Jesuits  at  OlmQtz,  where  he  was  converted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    From  this  place 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Altdorf,  and  from 
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there  to  Bologna  and  Padna,  where  he  espe- 
evUlj  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  judicial 
astrology,  in  which  during  his  whole  life  he 
was  a  firm  believer.  He  also  travelled  through 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  tlie  Netherlands, 
and  upon  returning  to  his  native  country  en- 
tered the  army  of  the  emperor  Budolph,  then 
fighting  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  highly,  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  conquered  fortress  of  Gran  was 
made  a  captain  by  his  commander-in-ohief, 
Qen.  Basta.  With  this  rank  he  returned  after 
the  peace  of  1606  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia, 
and  married  an  aged  widow,  Lucretia  Nikessin 
Ton  Landeck,  by  whose  death  in  1614  he  be- 
came the  possessor  of  large  estates  in  Moravia ; 
and  as  he  also  inherited  14  estates  from  his 
uncle,  he  became  one  of  the  richest  noblemen 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  1617  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  archduke  Ferdinand's 
war  against  Venice,  levying  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  saving 
the  fortress  of  Gradisca  when  nearly  taken  by 
the  enemy.  His  liberality  made  him  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  soldiers,  and  his  bonndless  activi- 
ty and  military  genius  gained  him  the  attention 
of  Ferdinand,  whose  influence  raised  him  to  the 
ranks  of  count  and  colonel.  The  same  year 
he  was  married  to  Isabella  Eatharina,  daughter 
of  Oonnt  Harrach,  one  of  the  imperial  minis- 
ters, by  which  alliance  his  power  at  the  court 
was  largely  increased,  and  the  emperor  Mat- 
thias made  him  oonnt  of  the  holy  Boman  em- 
pire. The  states  of  Moravia  made  him  com- 
mander of  their  militia ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  80  years'  war  be  was  offered  a  command 
by  the  Bohemian  insurgents.  This  he  refused, 
and  his  estates  in  Bohemia  were  in  consequence 
confiscated.  He  saved  the  military  chest  of 
the  emperor,  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and,  with  the  rank  of  m^or-general, 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  1619  against  Count  Thum  and  Gabriel 
Bethlen  of  TVansylvania.  When  the  battle  of 
tiie  White  mountain  near  Prague,  Nov.  8, 
1620,  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  Bohemian 
insurgents,  who  had  chosen  the  elector  pala- 
tine Frederic  their  king,  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscated and  divided  among  the  adherents  of 
the  emperor.  Many  of  these  were  sold  by 
Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  Matthias,  for  a 
small  sum  to  his  partisans,  and  Wallenstein  for 
the  price  of  about  7,000,000  gulden  received 
as  his  share  60  lordships.  In  1623  he  was  still 
further  rewarded  by  the  title  of  prince  of 
Friedland.  He  at  this  time  possessed  a  for- 
tune of  80,000,000  gulden,  ana  was  constantly 
increasing  it  by  the  excellent  management  of 
his  estates,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  In 
1626  the  situation  of  the  emperor,  in  spite  of 
past  successes,  was  alarming.  The  states  of 
Lower  Saxony  had  met  on  March  25  at  Sege- 
burg,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
preservation  of  their  religion  and  their  liber- 
ties. Christian  lY.,  king  of  Denmark,  had 
been  elected  head  of  the  league,  and  had  joined 


his  forces  to  those  of  the  confederacy.  Umi. 
feld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  were  rapid- 
ly assembling  a  new  predatory  army  on  the 
side  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  The 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anstm 
were  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  there  wa>  u) 
money  in  the  treasury  to  raise  or  equip  an 
army.  At  this  crisis  Wallenstein  came  for- 
ward and  offered  to  levy,  equip,  and  snppnt 
at  his  own  expense  an  army  of  60,000  men. 
There  was  no  one  connected  with  the  oouit 
who  did  not  regard  this  project  as  the  dreaa 
of  a  madman ;  but  the  emperor  confided  in 
the  energy  and  genius  of  his  subject,  and  the 
extraordinary  situation  of  his  affurs  rendered 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  extraordinary  meat- 
nres.  Permission  to  raise  the  men  and  nomi- 
nate his  own  officers  was  therefore  grantei 
The  prospect  of  advancement,  the  certainty  of 
reward,  and  the  hope  of  booty  soon  drew  to 
the  standard  of  the  new  general  adventeren 
from  aU  parts  of  Germany.  In  a  few  monthi 
he  left  the  Austrian  frontiers  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men ;  his  march  to  the  borders  of  Lover 
Saxony  increased  his  force  to  80,000,  and  in  i 
short  time  it  exceeded  the  number  promiiei 
He  was  ordered  to  unite  his  army  with  the 
troops  of  the  league  under  the  Bavarian  gen- 
eral Tilly,  and  the  two  were  then  together  to 
attack  the  king  of  Denmark.  But  tlie  imperial 
general  had  no  mind  to  serve  a  subsidiary  port, 
or  to  contribute  by  his  aid  to  the  glory  of  a 
rival ;  and  first  advancing  as  if  to  join  the  Bt 
varian  army,  he  suddenly  turned  toward  the 
Elbe,  plundered  the  wealthy  and  as  yet  un- 
touched districts  of  Gmbenhagen,  Halberstadt, 
and  Magdeburg,  and  intrenched  himself  it 
Dessau.  Christian  of  Denmark,  who  nov  sav 
himself  threatened  on  both  sides,  sent  Kana- 
f^d  to  keep  the  army  of  Wallenstein  in  checL 
On  April  26, 1626,  Mansfeld  attacked  tlie  camp 
of  the  imperialist  at  the  Dessau  bridge,  but  tii 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Retreating  into 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  there  reassem- 
bling his  forces,  Mansfeld  broke  suddenly  into 
Silesia,  and  from  there  into  Hungary  to  mite 
his  troops  with  those  of  Bethlen,  in  order  to 
carry  the  war  into  tho  heart  of  the  AnatrijB 
states.  But  on  this  mdToh  he  was  followed  h; 
Wallenstein  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and 
the  two  armies  stood  facing  each  other  fori 
time,  while  disease  and  exposure  dedmattd 
the  ranks  of  both.  But  a  truce  with  Bethlet 
and  the  death  of  Mansfeld  relieved  the  empii* 
from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  and  Vallea- 
stein,  raised"  in  1627  to  the  rank  of  duke,  no* 
prepared  for  a  campaign  in  northern  Germany. 
His  army  poured  like  a  torrent  over  Brandea- 
burg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Schleewigi 
and  the  conquered  provinces  soon  felt  in  all  it> 
horror  the  plan  of  making  war  self-snpportiDg. 
Meanwhile  the  army,  supported  by  the  p'""^ 
of  the  suffering  lands,  was  raised  to  100,000 
men.  The  commander  lived  in  kingly  Btate, 
spending  vast  sums  on  his  followers,  aDdg;iTiii( 
away  vast  sums  to  increase  his  inflnence  li 
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eonrt.    Th«  emperor  sold  him  the  dnohj'  ot 
Sagan  for  126,000  golden.    Early  in  1628  the 
two  dokes  of  Mecklenbnrg  were  put  under  the 
twD  of  the  empire,  and  their  territory  was 
transferred  to  Wallenstein,  who  was  soon  after 
created  generaliarimo  by  land  and  sea.    He 
nov  determined  to  carry  oot  the  design  of 
the  emperor,  and  make  himself  master  of  the 
Baltic.    Wismar  was  captured  and  made  his 
principal  maritime  station.      Ships  were  de- 
manded from  the  Poles  and  from  the  Hanse 
towns,  in  order  to  destroy  the  naval  suprem- 
icy  of  Denmark,  and  conquer  a  peace  which 
shonld  open  the  way  to  greater  conquests. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  Stralsund,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns ;  but 
the  common  danger  had  caused  Christian  IV. 
and  Gnstarus  Adolphns  to  lay  aside  their  mn- 
toal  jealousies,  and  take  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.    Assault  after  assault  was 
made  by  Wallenstein,  who  declared  he  would 
take  Stralsund  "  even  if  bound  to  heaven  with 
ehtdns  of  adamant."    Bnt  here  his  pride  was 
destined  to  receive  its  first  check.    The  gar- 
rison was  reenforced   by   Swedish    soldiers, 
who  defied  hia  attacks  by  land,  and  the  fleets 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  held  the  undisputed 
eontrol  of  the  sea.    At  length,  after  several 
months  vtdnly  spent,  and  after  a  loss  of  12,000 
men,  WallenstAiD  withdrew  his  shattered  for- 
oes  from  the  siege.    The  power  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  however,  had  been  crushed  in  the 
war;  and  in  May,  1629,  a  congress  was  opened 
at  Labeck  and  a  treaty  made,  which  left  the 
emperor  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  designs  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Protestants.    But  the 
leaders  of  the  Oatholio  league,  especially  the 
proad  and  powerful  MaximQian  of  Bavaria,  were 
not  disposed  to  yield  readily  to  the  wishes  of 
Ferdinand.    Disgusted  with  the  rapid  rise  and 
haughty  maimers  of  Wallenstein,  they  clamor- 
ed tor  his  removal,  and  t^eir  complaints  and 
threats  received  additional  weight  from  the 
ontcry  of  the  provinces  which  had  groaned 
nnder  his  exactions.    At  length,  early  m  1680, 
Ferdinand    sent    two  of  his   most   intimate 
friends  to  inform  him  of  his  dismissal,  with 
every  assurance  of  his  respect  and  regard.    To 
the  surprise  of  friends  and  enemies,  Wallenstein 
at  once  obeyed.    Seni,  the  Italian  astrologer, 
who  exercised   a  singular  control  over  him, 
had  assnred  him  tiiat  his  glorious  career  was 
by  no  means  ended.    Receiving  with  calmness 
the  imperial  messengers,  he  laid  before  tliem 
an  astrological  calouliuion,  and  said :  "  By  these 
signs  I  know  yonr  message  ;  the  emperor  is 
betrayed ;  I  pity  him,  but  I  forgive  him.    It 
is  clear  that  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  dnke 
of  Bavaria  rules  him.    True,  I  am  pained  tliat 
he  should  have  given  me  up  with  so  little  op- 
position, bnt  I  will  obey."    Hereupon  he  pre- 
sented the  ambassadors  with  rich  presents,  and 
tent  -by  them  a  humble  letter  to  Ferdinand, 
hi  which  he  implored  the  continuance  of  his 
&vor  and  his  protection  in  the  ei^oyment  of 
his  dignitiea.    The  army  was  indignant  when 


his  removal  became  known.  The  best  officers 
quitted  the  imperial  service  ;  many  followed 
nim  to  his  estates,  and  others  he  supported  by 
pensions.  At  his  principal  residence  in  Prague, 
where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  he  main- 
tuned  the  pomp  of  a  king.  Six  gates  led  to 
the  palace,  and  100  houses  were  levelled  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  courtyard.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  noblest  families  were  anxious 
for  the  honor  of  serving  in  his  train.-  He  him- 
self, however,  clothed  with  greater  reserve  and 
haughtiness  than  formerly,  waited  patiently  for 
the  revenge  which  the  victorious  march  of 
Gustavus  Adolphns  was  soon  to  bring  him. 
From  the  moment  of  his  dismissal,  defeat  and 
disaster  had  overtaken  the  Austrian  armies 
everywhere.  Tilly  had  been  defeated  on  the 
plains  of  Leipsic,  and  had  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  prevent  the  Swedish  army  from  crosdng 
the  Lech.  Gustavus,  having  reduced  all  north- 
em  Germany  either  into  submission  or  alliance, 
had  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Cath- 
olic league,  and  now  began  to  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  hereditary  states.  Bohemia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
with  the  fall  of  Prague,  which  Wallenstein 
made  no  effort  to  defend,  the  road  lay  open  to 
Vienna.  The  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  at  last 
broken,  and  he  saw  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  general  he  had  discorded. 
Bnt  Wfdlenstein  had  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given his  previous  disgrace,  and  had  determined 
that  nothmg  should  be  omitted  which  could  hu- 
miliate his  sovereign,  and  nothing  shonld  exist 
which  could  render  his  second  dismissal  pos- 
sible. He  therefore  affected  extreme  reluctance 
to  comply  with  the  royal  summons,  while  his 
numerous  secret  partisans  at  coart  were  c<m- 
stantly  dwelling  upon  his  claims,  and  declaring 
that  he  alone  could  save  the  empire.  He  re- 
fused to  go  to  Vienna,  but  repairing  to  Znaym 
in  Moravia,  he  there  carried  on  his  negotiations 
with  the  government.  An  ofier  of  a  command 
under  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  em- 
peror, he  instantly  and  haughtily  rejected,  ac- 
companying his  refusal  with  the  blasphemous 
declaration  that  iie  would  not  serve  under  God 
himself.  At  last  he  consented  with  apparent 
reluctance  to  raise  troops  as  he  had  done  pre- 
viously, but  would  not  agree  to  take  the  com- 
mand for  a  longer  time  than  8  months.  No 
sooner  was  the  fact  known  than  an  army 
seemed  to  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  Men 
rushed  to  his  standard  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  end  of  8  months  lie  found 
himself  at  the  bead  of  a  disciplined  and  well 
appointed  army  of  40,000  men.  He  now  pre- 
pared to  resign  his  conmiand,  but  the  rapid 
march  of  Gustavus  toward  the  Danube  left 
Ferdinand  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  sernces 
of  his  subject  on  terms  most  degrading  to  the 
aoverei^  authority.  Wallenstein  was  made 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
both  imperial  and  Spanish,  with  supreme  au- 
thority ;  officers  were  to  be  nominated  and  to 
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be  rewarded  and  punished  by  him ;  no  pardon 
or  safe  condnet,  even  if  signed  by  the  emperor, 
was  valid  unless  confirmed  by  him ;  no  restric- 
tion was  to  be  placed  upon  him  in  levyitag  oon- 
tribntions  or  in  disposing  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  enemy ;  his  demands  for  money 
or  provisions  were  to  meet  with  instant  atten- 
tion ;  no  peace  nor  trace  could  be  made  with- 
out his  consent,  or  at  least  his  knowledge ; 
neither  tixe  emperor  nor  his  son  was  to  enter 
his  camp ;  and  finally,  remuneration  for  his  ex- 
penses was  to  be  afforded  him  from  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  the  enemy  or  the  heredi- 
tary countries,  and  the  possession  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  to  be  seoored  by  a  spedal  article ; 
and  when  Bohemia  was  reconquered,  the  em- 
peror was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Prague. 
Putting  bis  army  in  motion,  Wallenstein  drove 
the  Saxons  ont  of  Bohemia,  and  after  witness- 
ing with  secret  pleasure  the  devastation  com- 
mitted on  the  territory  of  his  enemy,  Maximil- 
ian of  Bavaria,  he  marched  to  Eger  as  soon  as 
Gnstavns  Adcjphns  threatened  to  enter  the 
Austrian  states.  By  a  series  of  feints  he  forced 
Gustavus  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  give  op 
his  plan  of  attacking  the  hereditary  countries. 
Uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men  against  Gustavus,  intrenched  with 
less  than  one  third  of  the  number  in  Nurem- 
berg. Confident  of  success,  he  boasted  that  a  few 
days  wonld  show  whether  he  or  the  king  of  Swe- 
den was  to  be  the  master  of  the  world.  But  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  general  of  his  age  awed 
even  the  presumptnoua  spirit  of  Wallenstein. 
For  8  weeks  he  remuned  near  Nuremberg, 
without  daring  to  attack  the  inferior  forces  of 
his  foe,  who  at  last,  having  collected  his  troops 
from  every  quarter,  defiantly  offered  him  bat- 
tle. But  Wallenstein  would  risk  nothing,  and 
on  Aug.  24,  168S,  Gustavus  led  his  troops  to 
the  assault  of  the  fortified  camp  of  his  antag- 
onist. After  a  battle  which  Wallenstein  de- 
clared was  the  most  desperate  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, the  Swedish  army  retreated  with  a  loss 
of  8,000  men.  For  14  days  longer  the  armies 
stood  facing  one  another,  when  Gustavus,  se- 
curing Nuremberg,  inarched  away  unmolest- 
ed. But  the  72  days  in  which  the  opposing 
troops  had  watched  the  movements  of  each 
other  had  not  been  without  their  efieot.  Fam- 
ine and  disease  had  destroyed  more  than  the 
sword.  The  northern  monarch  had  lost  20,000 
men,  and  Wallenstein  found  his  army  reduced 
from  60,000  to  80,000.  Gustavus  now  pursued 
his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  while  the  imperial 
general  prepared  to  overrun  Saxony,  and  thus 
detach  that  powerful  state  ih>m  the  Swedish 
alliance.  At  Merseburg  he  united  his  forces 
wil^  those  of  Pappenhwm,  but  the  rapid  march 
of  the  Swedish  king  prevented  him  from  con- 
summating his  design  of  hindering  a  junction 
of  the  Swedish  and  Saxon  armies.  Gustavus 
came  up  with  the  imperial  army  at  Ltttzen, 
half  way  between  Leipsic  and  Weissenfels,  and 
Wallanstein,  fMifol  aukn  of  meeting  his  antag- 


onist and  of  retreating  before  him,  called  a 
council  of  bis  officers,  who  unanimously  voted 
for  battle.  To  this  decision  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  listen,  because  the  astrologer  Senl  had 
assured  him  that  the  month  of  Novembei  wm 
ftill  of  unfavorable  omens  for  Gustavus,  He 
therefore  maintuned  his  position,  and  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  sbovt 
midday  of  Nov.  16  moved  to  the  asBsnlL 
The  battle  lasted  with  varying  success  nn^ 
nightfall,  when  Wallenstein  retired  vith  the 
loss  of  his  bravest  troops  and  all  his  srtilletj. 
The  Swedes  remained  masters  of  the  field,  M 
had  purchased  their  victory  with  the  death  of 
their  king.  Wallenstein  now  abandoned  Sax- 
ony, and  fell  back  into  Bohemia,  where  he 
made  an  effort  to  diminish  the  moral  effect  of 
his  defeat  by  executing  17  officers  for  cowaid- 
ice,  attaching  the  names  of  60  others  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  rewarding  those  who  had  distisgpuh- 
ed  themselves  by  courage  or  skill.  The  vintn 
he  spent  in  preparing  for  the  campugn  of  the 
ensuing  year,  wnieh,  in  spite  of  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  threatened  to  famish  him  full  em- 
ployment. The  brave,  disciplined,  and  formi- 
dable Swedish  army  still  remained ;  and  a  b» 
cession  of  commanders  trained  in  the  eehool 
of  Gustavus  would  not  give  np  their  cooqaetti 
without  a  struggle.  In  May,  1688,  Wallenstein 
took  the  field  and  assembled  his  forces  betweea 
Pilsen  and  Eger,  and,  after  delaying  his  enemj 
by  negotiations  and  armistices,  marched  to  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  by  a  series  of  ekilfiil 
movements  obtained  possession  of  a  number  of 
important  places  in  that  province,  in  the  mark 
of  Brandenbui^,  and  in  Xusatia.  In  October 
he  surprised  a  body  of  6,000  Swedish  troops 
under  Counts  Thum  and  Duval,  at  Bteiaai 
on  the  Oder.  He  now  determined  to  irai 
the  power  of  Sweden  by  carrying  tlie  im- 
perial arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  had  began  t< 
destroy  his  influence  at  court,  and  hu  owi 
conduct  hastened  tiie  ruin  which  others  vera 
striving  to  effect.  Ferdinand  submitted  im- 
patientiy  to  the  hard  conditions  which  bid 
been  imposed  upon  him  in  his  hour  of  weak- 
ness, and  countenanced  or  connived  at  eva- 
sions of  his  promises,  so  as  to  rednoe  the 
power  conferred  upon  his  general.  The  ax- 
respondence,  too,  which  Wallenstein  miceat- 
ingly  carried  on  with  Saxons  and  Swedes,  wn 
represented  to  the  emperor  as  traitorous;  and 
his  personal  enemy,  Maximilian,  did  all  in  hit 
power  to  place  many  actions  of  the  imperial 
commander  in  a  suspicious  light,  which  indeed 
was  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  no  difficol?. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Swedish  army,  nndir 
Bemhard  of  Weimar,  rapidly  swept  over  Ba- 
varia, and  began  the  siege  of  Batisbon.  -  The 
emperor  ordered  Wallenstein  to  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  the  place;  the  general,  though  indif- 
nant  at  the  violation  of  tiie  promise  made  hha 
on  assuming  the  command,  aid  not  openly  ^ 
obey,  but  rather  eluded  the  repeated  demtnds 
Sot  suooor.    Assistance  was  at  last  given,  bnt 
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Sovlj,  grndgingly,  and  ineffeetnallj.    Bavaria 
Tas  overrnn,  and  Wallenstein,  who  had  made 
no  strenaons  exertions  to  defend  it,  closed  the 
eampaign  by  taking  np  his  winter  quarters  in 
Bohemut  and  Moravia.  Every  influence  was  now 
bronght  to  bear  upon  Ferdinand  to  induce  him 
to  free  himself  from  the  overgrown  pride  of 
bis  general.    But  it  was  uns^e  to  abruptly 
dismiss  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
formed  by  himself,  and  devoted  to  his  fortunes. 
An  effort  was  made  to  weaken  his  power  by 
depriving  him  of  a  portion  of  his  loroe,  and 
Wallenstein,  who  had  hitherto  treated  with 
contempt  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  now 
woke  up  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.    He  hasten- 
ed to  Pilsen,  and  there  summoned  the  ofiSoers 
of  his  army,  when  he  made  them  a  speech  upon 
bis  services  and  his  wrongs.     "  For  my  part," 
be  continued,  "  I  am  determined  to  resign  my 
command  before  I  am  dismissed,  and  only  feel 
for  the  fate  of  my  brave  and  worthy  soldiers, 
the  companions  of  my  victories  and  the  sharers 
of  mj  dangers,  who  are  going  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  and  ordered  to  march,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  from  these  comforta- 
ble quarters  which  I  had  provided  for  them.    I 
regret  still  more  that  I  cannot  confer  upon 
them  the  rewards  of  their  valor,  which  they  so 
eminently  deserve,  and  I  promised  to  bestow 
—promises  which  I  hoped  to  fVilfil  in  the  next 
eampaign."  TTnder  the  influence  of  this  address 
60  of  the  principal  officers  signed  a  memorial 
imploring  Wallenstein  not  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  promising  to  sustain  him  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.    Gallas,  the  second 
in  rank,  aware  of  the  disgrace  that  was  about 
to  &1I  upon  his  chief,  refused  to  appear  at 
Filsen,  as  did  also  several  others  of  the  higher 
generals.    Ottavio  Piocolomini,  who  according 
to  some  subscribed  the  memorial,  hastened  to 
Vienna,  and,  reaching  there  in  tJie  middle  of 
tiie  night,  informed  the  emperor  of  what  had 
happened,  and  dignified  the  dissatisfaction  as 
a  rebellion  of  llie  army.    An  order  was  Im- 
mediately issued  by  Ferdinand,  depriving  Wal- 
lenstein of  his  command,  placing  him  under  ar- 
rest, and  intrusting  to  Piocolomini  the  duty  of 
aeizing  his  person  either  dead  or  alive.    The 
oommand  of  the  army  was  given  to  Gallas, 
who  Boon  drew  over  to  his  side  most  of  the 
troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  chief  fortress- 
es in  Bohemia.    Wallenstein  was  utterly  con- 
fonnded  when  he  heard  of  this  change  in  his 
affairs,  and  he  was  now  driven  into  the  rebellion 
with  which  he  had  before  been  charged.    He 
sent  officers  to  the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  offering 
to  unite  the  best  portion  of  his  army  with 
fht&n-.  but  BO  often  before  had  he  deceived 
tbem  by  artifices  of  a  similar  character,  that 
only  an  evasive  answer  was  returned.    The 
occupation  of  Prague  and  the  other  Bohemian 
fortresses  likewise  placed  him  in  a  dangerous 
position,  and  he  now  retired  to  Eger,  whence 
be  sent  men  and  pressing  messages  to  the  duke 
of  Weimar.    In  this  strong  fortress  he  was 
confident  of  maintaining  himaelf  until  the  m-^ 


rival  of  the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  and  probably 
would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  betrayed 
by  some  of  his  officers,  including  Gordon,  gov- 
ernor of  the  city.  These  men,  pretending  to 
be  devoted  to  his  canse,  formed  a  plan  of  as- 
sassinating him  and  his  immediate  friends ;  and 
gaiiQng  over  to  their  project  three  captains^ 
named  Devereux,  Burke,  and  Geraldine,  they 
fixed  the  time  for  Feb.  26.  On  that  night  an 
entertainment  was  given  to  the  prominent  par- 
tisans of  Wallenstein  in  the  castle,  in  whi<di 
they  were  massacred;  and  after  aocomplish- 
ing  this  deed,  Devereox  hastened  at  the  head 
of  80  men  to  the  apartment  of  the  general, 
who,  roused  by  the  tumult,  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, which  he  had  opened,  and  was  calling  for 
assistance.  "  Are  yon  the  traitor,"  demanded 
the  assassin,  "  who  is  going  to  deliver  the  im- 
perial troops  to  the  enemy,  and  tear  the  crown 
fh>m  the  head  of  the  emperor?"  Wallenstein 
disdained  to  answer  either  this  or  some  other 
remarks  addressed  to  him,  and  with  outstretch- 
ed arms  received  in  silence  the  halbert  plunged 
into  his  body.  The  adherents  of  the  departed 
chieftain  were  proscribed  and  punished  by  the 
imperial  court ;  and  as  some  stain  rested  upon 
the  government  for  its  share  in  the  assaasma- 
tion,  an  apology  was  drawn  np  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Circum- 
stantial and  Anthentic  Narrative  of  the  Treach- 
erous Oonspiraoyof  Wallenstein  and  his  Ad- 
herents," in  which  an  ingenious  effort  was 
made  to  blacken  his  memory,  and  make  him 
guilty  of  treason  from  the  time  of  his  first  dis- 
mission. This  was  for  a  long  time  the  prevail- 
ing belief;  bnt  F.  FOrster,  in  his  biography  of 
Wallenstein  (Potsdam,  1884)  and  Wall«iut«Mt 
Proeeu  (Leipsic,  1844),  has  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing the  innocence  of  the  general.  Upon  the 
ground  of  these  researches,  Oount  Christian 
von  Waldstein-Wartenberg,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  has  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  estates  confiscated 
to  the  imperial  treasury  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed treason  of  his  ancestor,  but  so  far  with- 
out saooess.  The  dramatio  trilogy  of  Schiller, 
entitled  Walim*teM$  Lager,  Die  Pieeolomini, 
and  WaUtMteMt  7W,  rests  upon  historical 
foundations ;  but  some  of  the  characters,  as 
Thekla  and  Max,  are  simply  creations  of  the 
poet's  imagination. 

WALLMt,  Edmuiid,  an  En^ish  poet,  bom 
in  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  March  8, 1606,  died 
in  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire,  Oct.  21, 
1687.  He  was  a  connn  of  John  Hampden,  and 
distantly  related  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1610 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  an  estate  of  the 
value  of  £3,600  per  annum.  Waller  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Song's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  his  earliest  biographer,  in  the  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  1711,  states 
that  when  18  years  old  he  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons  as  member  for  Amersbam  in  Bnok- 
inghamshire.  He  represented  this  borough  in 
the  subsequent  parliaments  until  his  expulsioa 
in  1M8,  except  in  1626,  when  he  was  ehoseii 
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from  Ohipping-Wycombe.  When  about  18  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  first  poem,  "  On  the 
Danger  his  Majesty  (being  Prince)  escaped  in 
the  Road  at  St.  Andero ;"  but  if  composed  at 
this  time  it  was  doubtless  rewritten  at  a  later 

Eeriod.  In  1631  he  was  married  to  a  London 
eiresa,  Miss  Anna  Banks,  who  died  in  a'few 
years.  Waller  afterward  paid  court  to  Lady 
Dorothea  Bidney,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  love 
songs  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa ;  but  she 
r^ected  his  suit.  They  seem  to  hare  met  oc- 
casionally  in  after  years ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Sacharissa  in  extreme  old  age,  and  after  she 
had  been  twice  married,  once  asked  the  poet 
when  he  would  write  verses  upon  her  again. 
"  When  you  are  as  young,  madam,"  was  the 
ongallant  reply,  "  and  as  handsome  as  you 
were  then."  He  finally,  however,  contracted 
a  second  marriage.  In  1640  Waller  acted  in 
parliament  with  the  partisans  of  the  popular 
cause,  and  in  the  long  parliament  was  selected 
to  present  and  enforce  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Crawley  for  the  support  of  the 
ship  money ;  although  the  movement  proved  a 
fulnre,  Waller's  spewih  was  very  able,  and  was 
so  popular  that  20,000  copies  of  it  are  said  to 
have  been  sold  in  one  day.  He  was  no  thor- 
ough-going partisan,  however;  although  he 
retained  his  seat  in  the  house,  Clarendon  states 
that  he  spoke  with  sharpness  and  freedom 
against  many  of  the  proceedings ;  and  when 
Charles  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  in 
Aug.  1642,  he  sent  him  1,000  broad  pieces. 
In  1648,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Waller 
was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  car- 
ried on  the  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  king 
at  Oxford.  Shortly  afterword  what  is  known 
as  Waller's  plot  was  discovered,  although  there 
is  still  doubt  as  to  how  &t  the  conspirators 
intended  to  go.  By  the  parliament  it  was 
called  "a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the 
subversion  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,"  and  by  that  body  it 
was  evidently  understood  as  a  design  to  seize 
the  power  of  government,  and  gain  possession 
of  the  persons  of  the  leaders  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party.  On  the  exposure  of  the  plot, 
Waller,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  was  so  con- 
founded with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever 
he  had  heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen,  all  that 
he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected 
of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of 
what  degree  and  quality  soever,  or  any  dis- 
course which  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  them."  Various  persons  im- 
plicated were  hanged ;  but  Waller,  the  chief 
conspirator,  escaped  with  his  life.  To  the  par- 
liament he  delivered  a  speech  beg^ng  for  life, 
which  for  meanness  and  servility  bos  hardly  a 
parallel  in  history.  After  having  been  confined 
in  prison  a  year,  and  sntyected  to  a  fine  of 
£10,000,  he  went  to  Fruioe,  living  first  at 
Rouen  and  afterward  at  Paris.  In  1644  the  first 
edition  of  his  poems  appeared.  Through  the 
influence  of  Col.  Scroop  he  was  permitted  by 


the  protector  to  return  to  Eng^d  in  \(Si, 
and  in  1655  addressed  to  Cromwell  a  poem, 
usually  deemed  his  best  production,  entitled 
"A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector, of tlw 
present  Greatness  and  joint  Interest  of  hit 
Highness  and  this  Nation."  This  wss  follo'wed 
by  a  poem  "  On  a  War  with  Spain,"  in  which 
he  recommends  to  the  protector  to  assnine  the 
title  of  king.  Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Waller  wrote  a  poem  bewailing  that  eTent, 
which  in  his  works  is  immediately  followed  bj 
a  congratulatory  ode  to  Charles  11.  entitled 
"  To  t£e  King  on  his  Mfyesty's  happy  Retnrn." 
Though  full  as  flattering,  the  latter  is  bj  so 
means  equal  in  point  of  poetical  merit  to  the 
former ;  and  when  Charles  remarked  the  bet, 
Waller  rei>lied  instantly :  "  Poets,  sir,  SDcceed 
best  in  fiction."  After  the  restoration  he  wia 
a  great  favorite  both  in  court  and  parliament. 
In  the  parliament  of  1661  he  sat  for  Hastingi, 
in  that  of  1679  for  Chipping- Wycombe,  in  thtt 
of  1685  forSaltash;  and  in  1676  Burnet  nji 
that  he  was  the  delight  of  the  house,  and  it 
80  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  then, 
although  he  never  spoke  on  the  real  busineai 
before  them,  "  being  a  vain  and  empty  as  well 
as  a  witty  man."  In  1665  the  king  nominated 
him  to  ^e  provostship  of  Eton  college,  bot 
Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  neoet- 
sary  papers  on  the  ground  that  the  office  could 
be  held  only  by  a  clergyman ;  and  on  thii 
account  Waller  joined  the  cabal  which  caaaed 
the  downfall  of  the  minister.  The  provostehip 
was  again  offered  him  by  Charles,  bat  the 
council  refused  to  sanction  his  appointment 
One  of  his  latest  productions  was  entitled  "A 
Presage  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  £» 

{tire,"  which  was  presented  by  him  to  Jama 
I.  A  new  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1664,  and  in  1690  a  supplementary  volume  wis 
published.  His  reputation  for  100  years  stood 
exceedingly  high,  but  has  not  been  maintain- 
ed to  the  present  time.  He  was  considered  a 
great  refiner  of  English  poetry,  and  his  smooth- 
ness and  sweetness  have  been  praised  by  Dry- 
den,  Prior,  and  Pope ;  l}ut  his  lines  are  often 
feeble,  and  his  language  is  deformed  by  ex- 
travagant conceits. 

WALLER,  John  Lightfoot,  LL.D.,  on  Amer 
ican  clergyman  and  editor,  bom  in  Woodford 
CO.,  Ey.,  Nov.  28, 1809,  died  in  Louisfille,  Oct 
10,  1864.  He  was  educated  chiefly  at  home, 
and  from  1828  to  1885  taught  school  in  Jest- 
mine  CO.  He  then  became  editor  of  the  "  B^ 
tist  Banner,"  published  at  Shelby ville.  "The 
Baptist"  of  Nashville  and  the  "Western Pio- 
neer" of  Alton,  111.,  were  subsequently  mei^ 
in  it,  and  the  united  paper,  now  called  the 
"  Baptist  Banner  and  Western  Pioneer,"  tm 
edited  daring  2  or  8  years  by  Mr.  Waller  ii 
coqnnotion  with  the  Rev.  Drs.  Peck  and  Bow- 
ell.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry; 
in  1841  resigned  his  editoreliip  to  become  the 
general  agent  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist  genenl 
association ;  in  1848  succeeded  his  father  v  ; 
pastor  of  the  Glen's  creek  Baptist  chni«h ;  ans     j 
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in  1845  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Western  Baptist  Review,  a  monthly  maga- 
ane,  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  the  title 
being  changed  in  1849  to  the  "  Christian  Re- 
pository." In  1849  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  state. 
Recalled  to  the  editorship  of  the  "  Banner  and 
Koneer"  in  1860,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
oi^nization  of  the  "  Bible  Revision  Associa- 
tioo,"  in  which  the  Baptists  in  the  southern 
tnd  south-western  states  united,  and  which 
had  its  head-quarters '  at  Louisville.  In  1862 
Hadison  university  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  Dr.  Waller  published  several 
controversial  works,  one  of  which  was  on  "  Com- 
mnnion,"  and  another  on  "  Oampbellism." 

WALLER,  Sib  Williau,  an  English  parlia- 
mentary general  during  the  civil  war,  bom  in 
1697,  died  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex,  Dec. 
19, 1668.  He  was  a  relative  of  Edmund  Wal- 
ler, was  educated  at  O-tford  and  at  Paris,  and 
while  abroad  entered  the  service  of  the  con- 
federated powers  in  the  war  against  the  em- 
peror. Returning  to  England,  he  was  knighted 
by  Oharles  I.,  and  in  1640  entered  parliament 
It  member  for  Andover.  While  abroad  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  is  also  said  to  have  suffered  after 
iiis  return  from  the  oppression  of  the  star 
chamber.  When  hostilities  broke  out  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command  of  the  parlia- 
mentanr  forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex ;  diatia- 
gaished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Portsmouth 
in  Sept.  1642 ;  subsequently  sustained  defeats 
at  Luisdown,  near  Bath,  July  5,  1643,  and  at 
Soondway  Down,  near  Devizes,  July  IS  and 
Bept  8 ;  gained  a  victory  at  Oherryton  Down, 
near  Winchester,  March  29, 1644 ;  and  on  June 
29  was  again  defeated  at  Cropredy  bridge  in 
Oxfordshire.  These  reverses  led  to  mutual 
recriminationa  between  him  and  Essex,  in 
which  Waller  was  strongly  supported  by  his 
fKends  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  pas- 
■age  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  April, 

1646,  deprived  him  of  military  command,  but 
in  parliament  he  continued  as  one  of  the  lead- 
en of  the  Presbyterians,  and  as  such  was  one 
of  the  11  membors  of  the  house  who  in  June, 

1647,  were  impeached  of  high  treason  by  the 
tnnj,  and  exx>elled.  Subsequently  he  returned, 
•ad  continued  to  sit  until  the  Presbyterians 
were  driven  out  by  OoL  Pride,  Dec.  6,  1648. 
In  Ang.  1659,  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  being  engaged  in  the  Cheshire  insurrection 
of  Sir  Qeorge  Booth,  but  was  released  on  bail 
in  the  following  November.  On  Feb.  26, 1660, 
be  Was  one  of  the  council  of  state  appointed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  and  he  sat  in  the  con- 
vention parliament  as  member  from  Middlesex. 
His  gnbMqaent  life  appears  to  have  been  spent 
h  retirement.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Divine 
Heditations  upon  several  Occasions,  with  a 
Dm^  Directory"  (8vo.,  London,  1680),  and  of 
»  "  Vindioation  of  Sir  William  Waller,  eiplana- 
twy  of  his  Conduct  in  taking  up  Arms  against 
King  Charles"  (8vo.,  1798). 


WALLIOH,  NATHAmxt,  a  Danish  botanist, 
bom  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  28,  1786,  died  in 
London,  April  28, 1864.  He  went  to  India  in 
1807  as  surgeon  to  the  Danish  settlement  at 
Serompore,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  by  the 
English  East  India  government  superintendent 
of  uie  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  While  occu- 
pying this  position,  he  made  various  excursions 
to  Nepaul,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  western 
provinces  of  India,  Oude,  and  other  regions, 
during  which  he  made  a  large  collection  of 
plants  which  had  been  previously  unknown  to 
the  scientific  world.  He  visited  England  in 
1828,  but  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1833,  remain- 
ing tiiere  until  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  sit- 
uation on  account  of  his  health  in  1847,  when 
he  again  went  to  England.  He  was  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  Linnssan  society  in  1849. 
Beside  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  botanical 
and  horticultural  subjects,  he  published  Planta 
Atiatiearanora  (8  vols.  fol.  London,  1829-'88), 
comprising  800  beautiful  colored  plates. 

WALLIN,  JoHAir  Olof,  a  Swedish  clergy- 
man and  poet,  bora  in  Daleoarlia,  Oct.  IS, 
1779,  died  June  80, 1889.  He  was  edacated  at 
the  university  of  Upsal,  and  took  orders  in 
1806.  He  is  best  known  in  his  native  country 
in  connection  with  a  popular  collection  of 
hymns.  Having  been  appointed  in  1811  one 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  Swedish  psalm  and 
hymn  book,  and  being  unable  to  agree  with 
his  colleagues,  he  published  a  separate  colleo- 
tion,  including  some  of  the  old  hymns  slightly 
altered,  and  many  of  his  own  composition. 
Wallin's  hymns  became  extremely  popular,  and 
have  been  adopted  in  the  authorized  Swedish 
psalm  and  hymn  book.  Several  of  his  works  on 
religions  and  literary  subjects  were  published 
after  his  death.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
became  tutor  in  theology  to  Prince  Oscar,  and 
was  created  archbishop  of  Upsal  in  1883. 

WALLIS,  JoHir,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  at  Ashford,  Kent,  Nov.  23,  1616,  died 
Oct.  28,  1703.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders  in  1640, 
and  left  the  university  in  1641  to  act  as  chap- 
lain to  Sir  William  Darley.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  took  the  parliamentary  side, 
^nd  was  very  useful  in  deciphering  the  inter- 
cepted letters  of  the  royalists.  In  1648  the 
sequestrated  living  of  St.  Oabriel,  Fenchurch 
street,  was  given  to  him,  and  in  1644  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  assem- 
bly of  divines  "at  Westminster,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  wrote  a  succinct  account.  He 
was  among  the  first  who  joined  those  meet- 
ings, held  in  1646,  which  afterward  gave  rise  to 
the  royal  society.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  any  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  until  1647,  two  years  after  which 
he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geom- 
etry at  Oxford  by  the  parliamentary  visitors. 
While  he  held  this  office  he  had  a  mathemati- 
cal controversy  with  Hobbes,  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  pamphlets  from  1666  to  1663.  In 
1668  he  succeeded  Dr.  Langbaine  as  keeper  of 
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the  nniverdty  arobiTeg.  He  had  in  1646  sigoed 
a  remoostrance  against  the  ezeontion  of  Charlea 
L,  and  he  now  favored  the  restoration,  after 
the  aooomplishment  of  which  he  was  ooimnaed 
in  both  his  academical  offices,  and  was  named 
_  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He 
'  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity. His  Opera  Mathematiea  were  published 
in  8  vols.  (Oxford,  1697-9)  ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  is  the  Ariihmetiea  Jnfinitorum,  in 
which,  as  in  some  of  his  other  writings,  he 
foreshadowed  some  of  Newton's  greatest  dls- 
ooveries,  snch  as  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
method  of  fluxions.  He  wrote  also  drammo' 
tiea  Lingua  Anglieana  (1663),  InttUutioLogiea 
(1687),  and  seTcral  theolo^oal  treatises. 

WALLOONS,  a  name  formerly  givea  to 
that  portion  of  the  Belgians  who  were  of  Celtio 
origin,  and  whose  language  is  essentially  the 
French  of  the  ISth  century.  The  name  is  Teu- 
tonic, and  is  etymologically  allied  to  Valais, 
WalM, &c  The  "Walloon  country"  comprised 
the  present  provinces  of  Limburg,  Li^ge,  Namur, 
and  Luxemburg,  and  a  part  of  East  and  West 
Flanders.  More  than  1,800,000  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  are  mixed  Celts, 
and  speak  the  Walloon  langoage. 

WALLS,  GRA.TXI.    See  Gbavkl  Walls. 

WALNUT  (juglam,  linn.),  the  name  of 
large  exogenous  trees  with  imparipinnate  and 
somewhat  resinous  leavex,  and  edible  fruits 
which  abound  in  oil.  The  common  walnut 
tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Europe  since  1662.  It  flourishes  in 
gardens  in  the  United  States  fi-om  ICassachu- 
aetts  southward  and  westward,  and  is  known 
in  New  England  as  the  English  walnut,  having 
been  introduced  there  at  an  early  period  from 
the  mother  country.  The  8  species  of  the  true 
walnuts  are  typical  of  the  natural  order  ^u^rfan- 
daeea,  which  also  comprehends  the  hickories 
{earyai),  trees  of  many  species  indigenous  to 
IToith  America.  (See  Hiokobt.)  li^e  species 
from  the  East,  also  called  commercially  the 
Madeira  nut,  has  several  distinct  varieties  ori- 
ginating from  its  artificial  conditiona.  The 
common  walnut  (J.  regia,  Linn.)  is,  when  faUy 
grown,  a  large  and  lofty  tree  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  the  foliage  abundant,  oonrisf 
ing  of  pinnate  leaves  of  8  or  4  pairs,  termi- 
nated by  an  odd  one  which  is  longer  than  the 
rest.  An  aromatic  odor  is  very  perceptible  in 
them,  especially  if  they  are  bruised,  which  is 
sometimes  too  powerful  for  some  persons.  The 
flowers  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  barren  flowers 
are  borne  in  pendulous  aments  near  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  tlie  calyx  of  a  few  scales  sur- 
rounding a  variable  number  of  stamens ;  the  fer- 
tile flowers  are  sessile,  the  ovary  one-celled  with 
one  erect  o^e,  changing  into  a  4-lobed  seed 
with  crumpled  cotyledons.  The  fruit  is  green, 
oval,  and  contains  in  the  wild  species  a  small 
hard  nut,  while  in  the  cultivated  varieties  the 
nut  is  larger  and  its  shell  thinner,  so  much  so 
that  in  some  it  can  be  readily  crushed  between 
tbefiogera.   The  kernel  is  covered  with  a  pdH- 


cle,  which  peels  tsS  and  leaves  the  rest  white 
and  dear  from  the  shell ;  its  flavor  is  delicionsly 
sweet  when  freshly  dried.  The  tree  is  readily 
raised  from  the  seeds,  bearing  f^uit  in  16  to  20 
years.  The  better  varieties  are  propagated  by 
grafting  or  by  budding  them  upon  inferior 
sorts.  The  common'  walnut  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  royal  nut,  whence  the  nameiu- 
glata  (Jovi*  gkmt,  Jove's  mast  or  food),  and  it 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  tiie  writings  of 
Strabo.  The  value  of  its  timber  has  caused 
its  extensive  planting  ia  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; and  previously  to  the  employment  of 
the  North  American  species,  a  high  price  waa 
often  paid  for  large  trees  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  musket  stocks  alone.  When 
old  and  matured,  it  is  prized  as  tiie  most 
beantiflil  of  European  woods,  and,  being  nei- 
ther liable  to  crack  nor  twist,  is  much  soneht 
by  turners,  cabinet  makers,  millwrights,  &e. 
A  poor  and  hilly  soil  is  considered  the  best 
to  produce  a  flne-grsuned  wood.  The  fruit  of 
the  walnut  is  well  known  on  the  table  as  a  des- 
sert, and  in  an  unripe  condition  is  employed  in 
pickling,  catsups,  soys,  and  other  sauces,  being 
gathered  when  tender  and  young  so  as  to  be 
readily  perforated  with  a  needle.  Oerarde 
tells  us  that  the  nuts  "  boy  led  in  sugar  are  a 
pleasant  and  delectable  meate."  In  southeru 
Europe  an  oil  is  largely  manufactured  from  the 
kernels  which  is  employed  by  artists  in  mixing 
white  or  any  delicate  colors ;  it  serves  also  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil  at  table  or  for  culinary 
use,  and  for  oil  of  almonds  in  medicine,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps ;  and  the  marc  or  refuse  is 
employed  in  fattening  fowls  and  in  feeding 
Bheep  and  swine.  The  sap  of  the  tree  is  con- 
vertible into  sugar,  or  may  be  fermented  into 
wine ;  and  the  bark,  leaves,  husks,  and  roots 
yield  a  dark  brown  dye. — The  black  walnut  (/. 
nigra,  Linn.),  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  fine  tree,  with  a  broad  rounded  head  and 
spreading  branches,  its  bark  rough  and  tur- 
rowed,  its  leaves  with  6  to  10  pinns  and  an 
odd  one,  its  fruit  round  and  on  a  short 
footstalk.  The  sterile  flowers  are  loosely  set 
on  green,  simple  catkins,  4  V>  6  inches  long, 
and  issuing  from  the  axils  of  the  last  year's 
leaves ;  the  calyx  is  of  6  rounded  lobes  enclos- 
ing 20  to  80  green  short  stamens.  The  fertile 
flowers  are  sessile  on  a  terminal  common  foot- 
stalk an  inch  or  more  long ;  the  perianth  of  6 
to  6  parts,  the  styles  2, very  short;  the  stiffmaa 
2,  fringed ;  the  fruit  globose,  nearly  smooUi  or 
somewhat  granulate,  turning  to  a  dark  brown 
when  ripe ;  the  husk  or  outer  covering,  which 
is  thick  and  spongy,  enclosing  a  rough,  deeply 
ftirrowed,  round,  hard-shelled  nut,  with  a  sweet 
rich  kernel  abounding  in  oil.  The  timber  of  tiie 
black  walnut  is  of  great  value,  the  wood  being 
of  a  purple  or  dark  violet,  and  becoming  very 
dark  colored  with  age,  the  grain  fine ;  hard, 
strong,  and  durable,  it  is  preferred  to  any  other 
material  for  gun  stocks ;  it  is  also  extensively 
employed  for  cabinet  work  and  door  panels, 
and  in  outdoor  oses  for  posta.    The  tree  ia  d»- 
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arable  for  its  vhade,  and  oniainental  in  plant- 
ing, being  well  adapted  to  the  climate  from 
]{u8acha8etts  soathward  and  westward.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  grows  rapidly.  A 
valuable  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernel,  and 
the  spongy  husks  afford  a  domestic  dye  staff. 
The  presence  of  the  tree  is  considered  indicative 
of  a  fertile  soil. — ^The  white  walnut  or  batter- 
But  (/.  «tn«r«ii,  linn.)  is  also  a  beaatiful  though 
low  and  broad-headed  tree,  growing  20  to  80 
ftet  high,  with  nomeroos  spreading  branches 
and  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark;  its  leaves, 
IS  to  18  inches  long,  consist  of  6  to  18  pinnae. 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  on  a  long  footstalk. 
The  sterile  flowers  issue  from  the  sides  of  the 
last  year's  shoots  in  long  green  catkins,  each 
flower  endosingS  to  18 brown  sessile  stamens: 
the  fertile  flowers  are  2  to  7  on  a  tenninal 
downy  stalk ;  the  flowers  expand  in  May  and 
the  froit  ripens  in  October.  The  form  of  the 
frnit  is  oblong  ovoid;  it  is  crowned  at  the  som- 
mit  by  the  stigma  and  ends  of  the  calyx,  and  in- 
vested with  glandular  hairs  secreting  a  resinona 
and  odorous  substance ;  the  outer  husk  is  thin 
snd  tough,  of  a  dark  brown  color  when  ripe, 
oorering  a  hard,  thick-furrowed,  and  sharply 
ridged  and  sculptured  nut,  about  2  inches  in 
length,  rounded  at  the  base  and  acute  at  the 
ipex;  the  kernel  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  but 
soon  turns  rancid  unless  carefully  dried,  A 
niild  and  useful  laxative  is  extracted  tuxea  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  butternut  tree, 
and  the  bark  and  shells  afford  a  brown  color 
naed  in  dyeing  wooL  An  inferior  sugar  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sap,  and  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  acrid  matter,  have  been  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  Spanish  flies.  The  half-grown 
fruit,  gathered  in  June,  is  employed  in  making 
excellent  pickles,  first  removing  the  downiness 
by  scalding  in  water  and  rubbing  with  a  harsh 
doth.  The  timber  is  valuable,  being  tough  and 
not  liable  to  attack  by  worms.  It  is  less  hard 
than  black  walnut,  bat  nevertheless  may  be 
used  for  gun  stocks,  being  equally  stiff  and  elas- 
tic, for  ooach  panels,  wooden  bowls,  and  draw- 
ers in  cabinet  work,  and  for  posts  and  rails 
or  smaller  joists  in  carpentry.  The  species  is 
widely  distributed,  and  is  found  in  the  Oanadas, 
in  Kew  England  and  the  middle  states,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

WALPOLE.  I.  Sib  Bobebt,  earl  of  Orford, 
an  Eo^idi  statesman,  bom  at  Houghton,  in  Ifor- 
fiA,  Aug.  26, 1876,  died  there,  Maroh  18, 1746. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Eong's  college, 
Oambridge,  and  upon  succeeding  to  his  father's 
catate  in  1700  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  Oastle  Bising.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
vhigs,  whom  he  aided  in  promoting  the  Prot- 
Mtent  succession,  became  i^  once  an  active  de- 
bater and  politician,  and  in  1705  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. Bising  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
whig  leaders,  he  was  in  1708  made  secretary  at 
w*r,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  leadership  of 
bis  party  in  the  honse  of  commons.  He  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  proceedings  against 
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Dr.  Saoheverell,  which  in  private  he  had  stren- 
uously opposed ;  and  nponthe  overthrow  of  the 
whigs  in  1710  he  retired  from  office,  though 
urged  by  Harley,  who  declared  he  was  worth 
half  his  party,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  new 
tory  cabinet.  In  accordance  wi&  the  practice 
which'  the  embittered  political  spirit  of  the 
time  imposed  upon  the  party  coming  into  power, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  commons  for  misap- 
propriation of  the  public  money  in  his  oflicial 
capacity,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1712,  was  expelled 
from  the  honse  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
His  sentence,  however,  so  far  from  impairing 
bis  character,  raised  his  repntation  with  his 
party,  and  upon  his  release  he  was  immediately 
returned  for  Lynn ;  he  was  however  declared 
inoiq>able  of  sitting  again  in  that  parliament, 
but  entered  the  new  parliament  which  met  in 
1718  as  a  member  for  the  same  borough.  On 
the  accession  of  Greorge  L  he  entered  me  cabi- 
net as  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and 
drew  up  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
21,  to  which  was  referred  the  impeachment  of 
the  late  tory  ministers.  Daring  the  rebellion 
of  1716  in  &vor  of  the  pretender,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  but,  owing  to  the  intrigaes 
of  Sunderland  and  others  about  the  court,  he 
was  induced  in  April,  1717,  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Townshend,  to  retire  from  office,  (hi 
the  day  of  his  resignation  he  brought  forward 
a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  germ  of 
a  national  sinking  fund .  For  several  years  Wal- 
pole  remained  in  opposition,  distingnishing  him- 
self by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  de- 
nounced the  South  sea  scheme,  the  peerage  bill 
of  171 9,  and  other  ministerial  measures ;  and  in 
1720  he  reentered  the  cabinet  as  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces.  In  the  same  year  the 
Sonth  sea  babble  burst,  and  Walpole  was  gen- 
erally called  upon,  as  the  person  best  qnaUfied 
for  the  task,  to  repair  the  injury  infiioted  upon 
the  public  credit,  which  he  snccessfiilly  ac- 
complished. In  April,  1721,  he  became  again 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, being  one  of  the  first  to  reduce  or  removo 
the  heavy  taxes  on  many  important  articles  of 
export  and  import.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  by  which  the  prime  minister  held  a  seat 
m  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  offered  a  peer- 
age, which  he  declined  from  apprehension  that 
if  he  left  the  commons  his  influence  would  de- 
cay. His  eldest  son,  however,  was  created-  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walpole,  and  he  him- 
self was  in  1724  made  a  knight  of  the  bath, 
and  in  1726  a  knight  of  the  garter,  the  latter 
honor  being  one  seldom  bestowed  upon  a  com- 
moner. Upon  the  accession  of  Gkiorge  H.  he 
was  confirmed  in  office  by  the  favor  of  Queen 
Oaroline,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  and  the  influence  of  the  some  power- 
mi  friend  was  thronghout  her  life  exerted  in 
hisbehal£     Subsequent  to  1780,  when  Lord 
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Townshend  left  the  cabinet,  he  was  its  gnpreme 
head,  and  no  important  parliamentary  or  ad- 
miniatrative  proceedings  took  place  in  which 
he  was  not  the  chief  actor.  In  1738  he  intro- 
dnced  a  scheme  for  converting  the  cnstoms  du- 
ties upon  certain  articles  of  import  into  duties 
of  excise,  and  to  ameliorate  the  laws  of  the  ex- 
cise in  such  a  way  aa  to  obyiate  their  abuse ; 
but  so  artfully  were  the  intentions  of  the  min- 
istry misrepresented  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
public  were  induced  to  believe  that  a  general 
excise  was  contemplated,  and  a  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  was  aroused,  which  fairly  shook 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  Walpole  there- 
fore abandoned  the  bill  amid  universal  rejoic- 
ings, a  prominent  feature  in  which  consisted  in 
the  burning  of  himself  in  efBgy.  The  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  in  1787,  and  the  public  hostility 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  were  the  first  circum- 
stances tending  to  diminish  the  stability  of  his 
administration.  The  king,  however,  whom  the 
queen  on  her  deathbed  commended  to  his  care, 
remained  his  firm  friend,  and  until  1789  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  that  pacific  policy  which 
had  beep  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  which  he  considered  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity.  In 
that  year,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
king  and  a  mcjority  of  the  cabinet,  the  Spanish 
war  was  forced  upon  the  kingdom ;  and  Wal- 
pole, who,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  is 
said  to  have  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the 
king  refused  to  accept,  was  compelled  against 
his  own  convictions  to  yield  to  popular  clamor, 
and  to  accept  an  ui^just  war  for  the  sake  or 
avoiding  a  stormy  session  or  perhaps  an  over- 
throw of  his  adiministration,  when,  "had  he 
honestly  resisted,  the  nation  would  have  been 
speedily  restored  to  reason."  Discord  increased 
in  the  cabinet,  the  opposition  grew  bolder,  and 
although  motions  for  his  dismissal  from  office 
were  in  1741  defeated  by  large  m^orities  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  he  found  hia  strength 
so  greatly  diminished  after  the  general  election 
in  the  same  year,  that  upon  being  defeated,  in 
Feb.  1742,  on  an  election  case,  he  resigned  all  his 
offices  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  having  two 
days  previous  been  created  earl  of  Orford.  The 
king  received  his  resignation  with  great  emo- 
tion, and  having  wept  and  kissed  him  requested 
to  see  him  frequently.  On  motion  of  Lord 
Limerick,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  last  10  years  of 
Walpole's  administration ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  no  charge  of  venality 
could  be  substantiated  against  him,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  not  only  recommended  no 
nirther  proceedings,  but  was  received,  according 
to  Ilndal,  with  public  contempt.  The  ex-minis- 
ter, though  frequently  consulted  by  the  king, 
'  teok  little  part  thenceforth  in  public  affairs,  and 
died  at  his  seat  at  Houghton  after  great  suffering 
from  the  stone. — The  general  acquirements  of 
Walpole  were  not  remarkable,  and  his  manners 
were  coarse  and  boisterous  even  for  the  unre- 
fined age  in  which  he  lived ;  his  oonversation, 


according  to  Savage,  who  had  seen  him  &mil- 
iarly  at  Lord  Tyrconners  house,  ranging  from 
obscenity  to  politics  and  from  politics  to  ob- 
scenity. "  But  however  ignorant  he  might  be 
of  general  history  and  of  general  literature," 
says  Macaulay,  "  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
any  man  of  his  day  with  what  concerned  him 
most  to  know,  mankind,  the  English  nation,  the 
court,  the  house  of  commons,  and  his  own  of- 
fice. Of  foreign  affairs  he  knew  little,  but  his 
judgment  was  so  good  that  his  little  knowledge 
went  very  far."  He  was  probably  the  most 
dexterous  party  leader  that  ever  sat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  by  the  exercise  of  rare 
political  sagacity  was  retained  for  the  unex- 
ampled period  of  21  years  in  his  place  of 
power.  The  charges  of  corruption  so  freely 
brought  against  him  in  his  own  and  in  later 
times  have  probably  been  much  exaggerated; 
and,  as  Lord  Mahon  has  observed,  "there  is  no 
small  excuse  for  him  to  be  found  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  his  age,"  which  was  corrupt  al- 
most beyond  precedent.  He  was  certainly  not 
beyond  his  age  in  virtue,  but  he  waa  himself 
incorruptible  by  money,  and  the  heaviest  charge 
that  can  be  brought  against  him  is  his  uncon- 
trollable love  of  office,  which  ultimately  caused 
his  £b11,  and  almost  jastifies  the  remark  of  Lord 
Oheaterfield,  that  "he  would  do  mean  things 
for  profit,  and  never  thought  of  doing  great 
ones  for  glory."  On  the  whole,  however,  his 
administration  was  prudently  directed  to  ^e 
m^ntenanoe  of  peace  abroad  and  the  progress 
of  prosperity  at  home.  11.  Hosatio,  Baron 
Walpole  of  Wolterton,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1678,  died  in  1767.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  his  brother  he  held  several  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  officiated  as  a  diploma- 
tist of  the  first  class.  He  was  also  known  as  a 
political  writer,  and  produced  a  reply  to  Boling- 
broke's  "  Letters  on  History."  In  1756  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  III.  Hoeack,  8d  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  4th  earl 
of  Orford,  born  Oct.  6,  1717,  died  in  London, 
March  2,1797.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  a  oonti- 
nentel  tour  in  company  with  tiie  poet  Gray,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  before  its  completion,  he 
returned  in  1741  to  England,  and  entered  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  CaUington,  to  whidi 
he  had  been  elected  during  his  absence.  His 
father's  political  overthrow  followed  a  few 
months  later,  and  Horace  Walpole's  first  par- 
liamentary speech  was  called  forth  by  the  mo- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  last  10  years  of  t^e  late 
minister's  administration.  With  this  exception 
he  rarely  addressed  the  house,  in  which  he 
held  a  seat  until  1768,  his  character  and  tastes 
being  unsuited  for  public  life,  although  he  took 
a  considerable  interest  in  politics.  A  whig  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  hereditary  connections, 
and  affecting  an  aversion  to  kings,  which  he 
illnstrated  by  hanging  in  his  house  a  facsimile 
of  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  in- 
scription. Major  eharta,  he  was  at  heart  a  courtier 
and  an  aristocrat,  talking  glibly  of  republican- 
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in  and  liberal  principles  vhen  there  was  no 
piobabilitj  of  his  sincerity  being  put  to  the 
Mt,  and  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  became 
nppermost  exhibiting  himself  as  a  fanatical  loy- 
tUst  and  alarmist.  As  a  yirtuoso  and  a  man  of 
letters  he  found  his  most  congenial  employment, 
and  his  life  was  devoted  to  uie  pnrsnit  of  liter- 
atore  and  the  gratification  of  a  fastidious  and 
whimsical  taste,  and  very  considerably  tido  to 
ratailing  and  recording  the  political  gossip  and 
(amenable  scandal  of  the  day.  Being  placed 
in  comfortable  circomstanoes  by  the  possession 
of  several  sinecure  offices  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  yielded  him  altogether 
abont  £4,000  a  year,  he  busied  himself  for 
many  years  with  building  and  decorating  a 
"litde  plaything  house"  at  Twickenham,  called 
Strawberry  Hill,  which,  from  a  modest  cottage, 
grew  in  time  into  an  irregular  Gothic  mansiou  of 
oonaderable  size  and  questionable  taste,  or,  as 
Kaeaolay  calls  it,  "a  g'Otesqne  house,  with  pie- 
croatbattlements."  Herehe  collected  pictures, 
prints,  books,  manuscripts,  armor,  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, objects  of  virtu,  and  a  thousand  odds 
and  ends,  the  sweepings  of  the  auction  rooms; 
and  with  a  sort  of  "  busy  idleness"  amused  him- 
self with  printing  on  a  private  press,  established 
in  1757,  Gray's  "  Odes,"  a  4to.  edition  of  Lu- 
can,  Hentzner's  "  Travels,"  and  other  works, 
inolnding  several  by  himsel£  EQs  literary  la- 
bors, with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses  of  no 
especial  merit,  commenced  with  the  publication 
in  1762  of  his  JEdet  Walpoliana,  which,  though 
little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  his  father's  pio- 
tares  at  Houghton,  showed  the  bent  of  his 
tastes  and  the  effect  of  his  favorite  studies.  It 
was  snooeeded  by  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors"  (1768),  in  which  a  dull  subject 
is  enlivened  by  a  sprightly  style  and  a  fund  of 
•Deodote,  and  which  i^ords  also  a  corious  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  his  aristocratic  pre- 
dilections ;  and  by  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
in  England"  (ir61-'71)  and  "  Catalogue  of  En- 
gravers" (1763),  both  prepared  firom  materials 
ooUected  by  Vertue  the  engraver.  In  1764 
appeared  his  "  OasUe  of  Otranto,"  published 
griguudly  as  a  translation  by  WiULun  Marshall 
from  the  Italian  of  Onuphrio  If  uralto  (intended 
as  an  anagram  of  his  own  name),  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  modem 
Gothic  romance,  and  particularly  of  that  school 
of  fiction  represented  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  andM. 
6.  Lewis.  His  remaining  publications  comprise 
"Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Eichard  HI. ;"  the  "  Mysterious  Mother,"  a 
drama  founded  on  a  revolting  tale  of  incest, 
bat  which  is  so  full  of  vigorous  descriptive  pas- 
uges  and  striking  imagery,  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted he  did  not  devote  himself  oftener  to 
tbds  species  of  composition ;  and  a  variety  of 
niinor  works,  some  of  which  were  printed  on 
tie  Strawberry  Hill  press.  He  also  projected 
a4to.  edition  of  his  own  works,  which  never 
proceeded  beyond  the  2d  volume.  The  writ- 
uigt,  however,  which  exhibit  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  most  charaoteristiculy,  are  his 


letters,  the  most  entertaining  collection  per- 
haps, considered  as  a  whole,  in  the  language, 
and  the  productions  by  which  Walpole  will  be 
best  remembered.  The  style  is  singularly  easy 
and  appropriate,  and  the  superabundance  of 
scandal,  gossip,  wit,  epigram,  and  anecdote 
gives  to  every  page  a  special  attraction.  His 
letters  to  Sir  Horace  Maim,  George  Montague, 
Lord  Hertfoi'd,  and  others,  were  first  embodied 
in  a  uniform  collection  in  1841  (6  vols.  8vo.), 
and  in  1867-'9  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  "En- 
tire Correspondence"  was  published  under  the 
supervision  of  Peter  Oonningham.  In  addition 
to  these  he  prepared  "  Memoirs"  of  the  last  10 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  H.,  published  s^er 
his  death,  and  of  the  first  12  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  which  first  appeared  in  1844 
(4  vols.  8vo.).  They  partake  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  the  characteristics  of  his  corre- 
spondence, the  author  fancying,  "  when  he  re- 
corded the  gossip  of  Kensington  palace  and 
Carlton  house,  that  he  was  writing  history," 
but,  like  his  letters,  can  be  considered  of  no 
special  value  except  as  likenesses  of  himselfl 
His  judgment  on  literary  or  political  subjects 
was  so  warped  by  his  pr^udices  or  tempora- 
ry caprices,  that  in  portraymg  the  characters  Or 
motives  of  others,  "  he  copied  from  the  life  only 
those  glaring  and  obvious  peculiarities  whiuk 
could  not  escape  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion," filling  up  the  rest  of  the  picture  at  ran- 
dom. But  in  spite  of  that  "  want  of  accuracy 
or  veracity,  or  both,"  which,  according  to  Hal- 
lam,  renders  his  testimony  comparatively  worth- 
less, his  correspondence  and  memoirs  will  al- 
ways hold  a  conspicuoas  place  in  literature 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  had  learned  the 
art  of  writing  what  people  will  like  to  read.  At 
the  age  of  74  he  succeeded  his  nephew  as  iih  ' 
earl  of  Orford,  which  title,  as  he  was  never 
married,  expired  with  him.  It  was  revived  in 
1806  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  Horatio,  2d  Baron 
Walpole  of  Wolterton.  Walpole  has  been  apUy 
described  as  "  the  most  eccentric,  the  most  ar- 
tificial, the  most  fastidious,  the  most  oaprioions 
of  men ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  his  tastes  in- 
clined naturally  to  small  and  trifling  things, 
while  serious  business  he  regarded  as  a  trifle. 
Trifles,  in  fact,  were  his  serious  business,  and 
the  odd,  as  Macaulay  has  observed,-  "  was  his 
peculiar  domain."  Of  his  innumerable  whims, 
none  was  more  conspicuous  than  his  averrion 
to  be  considered  a  man  of  letters,  a  character 
which  he  regarded  as  unfashionable  and  derog- 
atory to  his  position  in  society.  Tet  he  was 
greedy  to  excess  of  praise,  keenly  sensitive  to 
criticism,  and,  with  all  his  avowed  contempt 
for  literary  fame,  left  fair  copies  of  his  private 
correspondence,  with  copious  notes,  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  decease. 

WALPOLE,  Spsnoeb  Horatio,  an  English 
statesman,  bom  Septk  11, 1806.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
was  in  1831  called  to  the  bar,  became  in  1846 
a  queen's  counsel,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
parliament  for  the  boron^  of  Midhurst.   Upon 
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the  aoceasion  of  Lord  Derby  to  office  in  1868, 
he  entered  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  and  in  that  capacity  car- 
ried through  parliament  the  measure  for  em- 
bodying the  militia.  After  leaving  office  he 
became  chairman  of  the  great  western  railway, 
and  in  1866  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
of  parliament  for  the  nniversity  of  Cambridge, 
which  oonstitnenoy  he  still  represents.  He 
held  the  office  of  home  secretary  in  the  second 
Derby  ministry  until  March,  1869,  when  he  re- 
signed on  aocount  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  reform  bill 
proposed  by  the  oonservative  party. 

W  ALPUKGI8  NIGHT  (Ger.  Walpurgimaeht), 
in  Germany,  the  night  before  the  first  of  May, 
or  the  vigil  of  St.  Walpnrgis  (spelled  also  W^- 
parga  or  Walbnrga),  a  sister  of  St.  Willibald, 
and  a  missionary  from  England  to  the  Germans, 
who,  after  her  death  in  776  or  778,  was  can- 
onized, and  was  reputed  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.  According  to  the  old  German 
•nperstition,  on  the  Walpnrgis  night,  which  was 
also  the  vigil  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  the 
witches  and  wizards  held  their  anunal  convoc»- 
tiona,  the  most  numerous  and  important  being 
that  on  the  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz  mountains ; 
and  it  was  an  old  custom,  still  preserved  in 
some  places,  to  bum  straw  on  this  anniversary 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  these  gatherings.  The  celebrated 
Walpnrgis  night  scene  in  Goethe's  "  Faust"  af- 
fords a  vivid  illustration  of  their  character. 

WALRUS,  MoBsz,  or  Sea  Hosse  (trieheehiu 
ro»moni»,  Linn.),  a  marine,  arctic  mammal, 
somewhat  reseinbling  the  large  seals  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  but  having  many  affinities  with 
the  pachyderms.  The  slnill  is  not  very  large, 
tltoogh  heavy,  and  its  processes  for  muscular 
insertions  are  very  well  marked ;  the  facial 
portion  is  more  elongated  than  in  the  seals, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  greatly 
developed  for  the  canine  teeth,  between  which 
the  lower  jaw  shuts.  In  the  young  animal 
there  are  6  mcisors  in  each  jaw,  all  ftUing  out 
during  growth  except  2  in  the  npper;  the 
upper  canines  are  very  long,  hanging  down  as 
pomted  tusks  between  the  small  tjanmes  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  projecting  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  chm ;  their  points  are  some- 
times bent  toward  each  other,  but  are  usually 
turned  outward ;  they  weigh  from  6  to  10  lbs. ; 
tiie  molars  are  originally  |=j,  but  fall  out  as 
age  advances ;  they  are  conical,  with  simple 
blunt  crowns,  worn  obliquely  at  the  apex. 
The  head  is  well  proportioned  to  the  body, 
rounded  and  obtuse;  eyes  small  and  bright; 
no  external  ears,  and  auditory  openings  far 
back ;  nostrils  large,  on  the  npper  part  of  the 
snout,  and  capable  of  being  accurately  dosed ; 
muzzle  very  wide  and  tumid,  and  the  lips  re- 
markably thick  and  covered  with  large  trans- 
Inoent  bristles  looking  like  quills  of  straw ;  the 
front  view  of  the  young  animal,  before  the 
tusks  have  grown,  has  a  very  human  aspect, 
and  probably  has  in  part  given  rise  to  the  fab- 


ulous merman  of  the  northern  seas.    The  neck 
is  short  and  the  body  bulky,  broadest  at  the 
chest,  and  diminishing  to  the  very  short  tail ; 
the  limbs  are  short  and  less  fin-like  than  in  the 
seals,  the  inside  of  the  paws  protected  by  a 
rough  homy  covering  against  violent  contact 
with  ice  and  rocks ;   the  fore  paws  are  a  kind 
of  webbed  hand,  capable  of  wide  expansion 
and  2  to  8  feet  long ;  the  hind  limbs  extend 
straight  backward,  bnt  are  not  united ;  all  tiie 
fingers  and  toes  have  a  small  nail ;  there  are  4 
ventral  mammee.    The  skin  is  between  1  and 
2  inches  thick,  with  a  covering  of  close  brown 
hair,  and  under  it  is  a  tiiin  coating  of  oily  &t, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the 
arctic  regions.    They  attain  a  length  of  IS  to 
16  feet,  sometimes  20,  a  circumference  of  8  to 
10,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  ton  ;  the  color  is 
blackish  in  the  young,  brownish  in  the  adnlta, 
and  more  and  more  whitish  with  age.     They 
swim  very  rapidly,  bnt  are  awkward  on  land, 
where  they  go  to  rest,  and  to  bring  forth  and 
suckle  t^eir  young,  moving  by  jerks,  assisting 
their  advance  by  the  teeth ;  tiiey  are  monoga- 
mous, contrasting  in  this  respect  with  manj 
of  the  seals,  and  gregarious  both  in  the  water 
and  on  land ;  of  peaceful  disposition,  and  not 
afraid  of  man  unless  when  hunted,  they  bravely 
defend  their  young  and  their  wounded  com- 
panions;  when  persecuted  they  become  veiy 
wary,  and  when  asleep  on  the  ice  floes  or  the 
land  always  set  guards  which  awaken  the  herd 
by  loud  bellowings  if  danger  threatens ;   they 
will  carry  off  theb  wounded  or  helpless  young 
with  their  fore  paws.    They  often  have  terrific 
combats  with  the  polar  bear  on  the  ioe,  and 
with  the  narwhal  and  carnivorous  fishes  in  the 
water.    They  lie  huddled  together  like  swine 
in  their  resting  places,  making  loud  roarings 
if  disturbed;   they  may  be  domesticated  like 
the  seals,  if  taken  young,  though  they  are  &r 
less  docile.    The  tusks  are  used  as  weaptnu, 
being  able  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  directly 
downward,  for  climbing  on  ice  and  advandng 
on  land,  and  for  tearing  up  the  sea  weeds  firom 
the  bottom.    For  accovnts  of  their  habits  see 
the  numerous  arctic  voyages  recently  pnblitlied, 
and  especially  "  Seasons  with  the  Sea  Horses," 
by  J.  Lamont  (8vo.,  London,  1860).    The  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  sea  weeds,  wid> 
the  bivalve  shells  attadied  to  them,  as  in  the 
manatee  and  the  so  called  herbivoroiu  ceta- 
ceans.   Though  the  walras  has  been  generally 
classed  with  the  seals,  it  has  not  the  carnivore 
ous  dentition  of  the  latter,  but  molars  adapted 
for  craving  and    grinding;    the  stomach  is 
elongated;   the  thick  skin  and  shape   of  the 
head  show  padiyderm   affinities ;   it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  marine  form  of  pachyderms,  as 
the  seals  are  the  marine  form  of  camivora.    It 
is  distributed  in  the   arotic  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  often  confined  to  limited  diabrieta 
far  removed  from  each  other,  and  not  met  with 
in  the  intervening  spaces ;  one  of  their  favorita 
resorts  is  the  sea  about  Kamtohatka  and  10  to 
16  degrees  on  each  side  on  the  American  and 
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ABsHe  shores;    another  larger  one  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Siberia,  westwud  to  Baffin's  ba7  and 
IVince  Regent's  inlet ;  its  range  extends  as  far 
H  la^.  80°  K,  and  formerly  descended  in  the 
qwing  to  the  Magdalen  islands  in  the  gulf  of 
St  I^wrence,  in  lat  47°  N.;  it  occasionally 
wanders  to  the   coasts  of  Iceland,  and  it  is 
espeoiallj  abundant  about   Spitzbergen   and 
Nova  Zembla.     The  capture  of  the  walrus 
b  more  dangerous  and  less  remunerative  than 
that  of  the  seal,  and  is  pursued  both  by  land 
and  sea;  on  the  former  the  hunters  attempt 
to  take  tiiem  by  surprise,  and,  getting  between 
the  herd  and  the  sea,  to  kill  them  in  their  awk- 
ward endeavors  to  reach  the  water.      The 
chase  of  the  walrus  has  been  practised  from 
time  immemorial.    So  hazardous  is  it  by  water 
that  the  Greenlander  never  undertakes  it  alone ; 
the  skin  is  so  tough  that  the  harpoon  enters 
with  difficulty;  when  .wearied  with  strnggUng 
after  an  obstinate  chase,  it  is  killed  by  spears 
and  lances;   it  cannot  bite,  as  the  mouth  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  man's  flst.    It  is  hunted 
for  the  tusks,  oil,  skin,  and  flesh.    The  tusks, 
which  are  often  2  feet  long,  afford  a  very 
white  and  hard  ivory,  prized  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  among  others  formerly  for  false 
teeth.    It  does  not  yield  much  oil,  not  more 
than  25  to  80  gallons  from  a  single  individual ; 
but,  if  extracted  before  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced, it  is  transparent,  free  from  odor,  and 
Bot  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  then  more 
Talaed  than  that  of  the  whale.    In  old  times 
the  cordage  of  vessels  in  northern  countries 
was  made  of  the  skin,  also  lines,  cables,  and 
diafing  gear ;    when  tanned  it  makes  a  soft 

Sorona  leather  more  than  an  inch  thick.    The 
esh  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux  and  by  arctic 
voyagers. 

WAISH,  BoBEBT,  an  American  author  and 
joDmalist,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1784,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  7,  1868.  His  father,  an  Irishman, 
was  a  merchant  of  Baltimore.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  Roman  Oatholio  colleges  of 
Baltimore  and  Georgetown,  studied  law  in  the 
oCBee  of  Robert  Groodloe  Harper  of  Baltimore, 
travelled  for  a  while  in  Europe,  returning  at 
the  age  of  25,  and  commenced  practice  at  Phil- 
adelphia, but  goon  abandoned  the  law  for  lit- 
eraiy  pursuits.  His  earliest  literary  contri- 
butions were  made  to  "  The  Fort  Folio,"  a 
monthly  periodical  published  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1810  he  published  "  A  Letter  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Disposition  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, including  a  View  of  the  Taxation  of  the 
French  Empire,  addressed  to  a  Friend  by  an 
American  recently  returned  from  Europe,"  in 
irhioh  he  reviewed  with  ability  and  severity  the 
{Kdicy  of  Napoleon.  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
non,  passed  through  4  editions  in  England,  and 
iraa  reyiewed  with  great  flavor  by  the  "Edin- 
bmghBeview."  In  1811  heoommenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  American  quarterly  review, 
"The  American  Review  of  History  and  Poli- 
tioa,"  which  was  however  abandoned  at  the 


end  of  two  years  for  the  want  of  patronage. 
In  1818  &ppeared  the  "  Correspondence  re- 
specting Russia,  between  Robert  Gtoodloe  'Har- 
per, Esq.,  and  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,"  and  Mr. 
Walsh's  "  Essay  on  the  Future  State  of  Eu- 
rope." In  1817  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  American  Register,  or  Summary 
Review  of  Politics  and  Literature,"  which  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
In  1819  he  published  "  An  Appeal  &oxa.  the 
Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the 
United  States  of  America,  Part  First."  In 
1821  he  became  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
"National  Gazette,"  wMoh  was  started  that 
year  as  a  tri-weekly,  but  was  subsequently 
published  daily.  While  conducting  this  jour- 
nal he  was  also  connected  with  the  "  Ameri- 
can Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,"  which  he 
abandoned  in  1822.  In  1827  appeared  under 
his  editorship  the  first  number  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Review,"  which  was  continued 
10  years,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  large  number 
of  the  articles.  A  great  portion  of  the  work 
was  devoted  to  American  literature,  history, 
and  biography.  For  the  "  Enoyclopsadia 
Americana,''  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  he 
furnished  the  articles  on  American  biography. 
In  1886  he  published  a  collection  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  under  the  title  of  "  Didac- 
tics, Social,  Literary,  and  Political,"  in  2  vol- 
umes ;  and  in  1887,  the  prosperity  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Gazette"  having  declined,  he  retired 
ftom  its  editorial  management.  About  this 
time  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  Ufe.  In  1846  he  was  appoint- 
ed consul  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  which 
office  he  held  until  1861.  He  continued  his 
literary  labors  almost  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
life,  being  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Intelligencer"  and  the  New  York  "Jour- 
nal of  Oommeroe." 

WALSINGHAM,  Sib  Fb^oib,  an  English 
statesman,  born  at  Ohiselhurst,  Kent,  about 
1686,  died  in  London,  April  6,  1690.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
travelled  on  the  continent,  returning  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1668.  Cecil 
gave  him  employment  in  the  public  service, 
and  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
France,  whence  he  came  home  in  April,  1678, 
to  be  niade  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  soon 
after  whidi  he  was  knighted.  In  1678  he  was 
ambassador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1681  to 
France  again;  and  in  1688  to  James  VI.  of 
Scotland.  In  Oct.  1686,  he  took  the  chief  part 
in  the  detection  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  by  wnom  Mary 
Stuart  was  tried  and  condemned.  He  was  now 
made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  but 
continued  to  be  Elizabeth's  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  During  the  contest  with  Spain,  ending 
substantially  with  the  destruction  of  the  arma- 
da, he  evinced  the  greatest  astuteness,  patience, 
and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and 
of  England,    lliongh  the  queen  was  long  de- 
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oeived  as  to  the  designs  of  Philip  JI.  and  of 
Alexander  Farnese,  Walsingham  was  not  mis- 
led for  a  moment.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
match  for  his  subtle  antagonists  in  all  the  de- 
ceitful arts  -which  belonged  to  the  diplomacy 
of  that  period ;  and  there  is  a  popular  but  nn- 
founded  story  tiiat  he  caused  a  letter  of  Philip's 
disclosing  the  secret  of  the  armada  to  be  taken 
from  the  pope's  pocket,  and  then  delayed  the 
expedition  a  year  by  causing  the  bills  for  its 
outfit  to'be  protested  at  Genoa.  He  was  a  man 
of  rigorous  personal  morality  and  entire  disin- 
terestedness, dying  so  poor  that  his  friends  had 
to  bury  him.  His  only  child,  a  daughter,  mar- 
ried in  succession  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  the  earl  of  Clanricarde.  His  state 
papers  and  letters  were  edited  and  published 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Complete  Ambassador"  (London,  1656).  Other 
works  attributed  to  him  are  not  authentic. 

WALTER.  L  John,  founder  of  the  London 
"Times,"  bom  in  1789,  died  in  Teddington, 
ICddlesex,  Nov.  16,  1812.  He  was  by  trade  a 
printer,  and  abont  1 780  became  possessed  of  two 
patents  issued  to  one  Henry  Johnson  for  an  in- 
vention called  logography,  which  consisted  in 
printing  with  types  representing  entire  words  or 
syllables,  and  various  combinations,  instead  of 
single  letters.  On  Jan.  18,  1786,  he  published 
the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  entitled  "The 
London  Daily  Universal  Register,  printed  logo- 
graphically,"  which  on  Jan.  1, 1788,  was  issued 
nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Times,  or  Daily  Univer- 
sal Register."  He  was  for  18  years  printer  to  the 
board  of  customs,  hut  lost  that  employment  in 
1806  on  acconnt  of  the  animadversions  of  the 
"  Times"  on  Lord  Melville's  administration  of 
the  admiralty  department.  11.  John,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1784,  died 
there,  July  28,  1847.  At  the  age  of  19  he  be- 
came a  joint  proprietor  and  the  exclusive  man- 
ager of  the  "Tunes,"  which  then  circulated 
about  1,000  copies ;  and  by  energy,  enterprise, 
and  tact  he  succeeded  in  increasing  tho  circula- 
tion within  10  years  to  5,000  copies.  He  early 
interested  himself  in  the  improvement  of  the 
printing  press,  upon  which  he  expended  large 
sums;  and  the  number  of  the  "Times"  for 
ITov.  29, 1814,  was  announced  as  tho  first  sheet 
ever  printed  by  steam,  being  executed  on  two 
of  KOnig's  machines.  At  the  time  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  reform  bill  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, the  "Times"  had  reached  a  circulation 
of  about  10,000  copies.  In  1832  Mr.  Walter, 
having  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Berkshire, 
was  returned  to  parliament  from  that  county. 
He  was  reelected  in  1885,  and  in  1837  resigned 
his  seat  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  him  and  a  minority  of  his  constit- 
uents on  the  new  poor  laws.  Subsequently  he 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  1841  as  member  for  Not- 
tingham. III.  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  London  in  1818,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  since  his  father's 
death  has  conducted  the  "  Times."  He  was  csdl- 
ed  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  represented  Notting- 


ham in  parliament  from  1847  to  1859,  when  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Berkshire. 

WALTHAM,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  Charles 
river  and  on  the  Fitehburg  railroad,  10  m.  W. 
by  N.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,397.  The 
village  is  built  principally  on  one  extended 
street  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  nu- 
merous fine  residences,  a  bank  with  a  c«pital 
of  $200,000,  a  savings  bank,  several  churches, 
and  a  gas  light  company  incorporated  in  1863. 
Thetown  has  extensive  manufactories  of  bleach- 
ed cotton  goods,  hollow  ware,  machinery,  chemi- 
cal preparations,  watches,  paper,  cabinet  ware, 
boots  and  shoes,  &c.  The  Bobbins  and  Apple- 
ton  watch  manufactory  is  situated  in  Waltham, 
and  produces  about  10,000  watches  per  annnm. 

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOGELWEIDE 
(Walter  of  the  bird  meadow),  the  greatest  of 
the  German  minnesingers,  bom  in  Franconia 
or  Austria  between  11-66  and  1170,  died  in 
Wflrzburg  about  1228.  He  was  of  a  noble  but 
not  wealthy  family,  and  learned  the  art  of  poe- 
try under  Reinmar,  whom  he  made  his  model 
He  found  his  first  patron  at  Vienna  in  Duke 
Frederic,  and  abont  1187  began  to  compose 
poems.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke,  Walther, 
abont  the  end  of  1198,  began  to  visit  tlie  courts 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  for  many  years  led  a 
wandering  life  through  all  parts  of  Gemuuiy, 
and  probably  beyond  its  borders.  He  went  first 
to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  but  in  1200 
was  again  in  Austria  at  the  court  of  Duke  Leo- 
pold Vn.,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Frederic. 
After  again  serving  in  the  train  of  Philip,  he 
attached  himself  for  6  years  to  the-retinne  of 
Hermann,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  after- 
ward wandered  to  various  other  courts.  In  1220 
he  received  from  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  a  val- 
uable fief  in  W&rzburg,  where  for  a  long  time  his 
grave  was  shown.  In  1843  a  new  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  early  poems 
were  chiefly  love  songs,  but  in  later  years  he 
treated  of  the  crusades  and  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  civil  commotions  in  Germany, 
He  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
master  of  lyric  song,  and  by  the  later  minnesing- 
ers was  placed  among  the  12  who  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  created  the  poetic  art. 
Lachmann  has  published  an  edition  of  his  poems 
(Berlin,  1827),  and  Simrockhas  translated  them 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1833).  Under  the  title  of 
Walther  von  <for  Vogdweide,  tin  altdeutgchtr 
Diehter  (Stuttgart  and  Tabingen,  1822),  Uliland 
Las  given  an  acconnt  of  his  life  and  poetry ; 
and  Homig  has  fhraished  a  cvnplete  Gloua- 
rium  for  his  works  (Quedlinburg,  1844). 

WALTON.  L  A  N.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Appalachee  river  and  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Ocmulgee  and  Ooonee 
rivers;  area,  820  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,072, 
of  whom  4,621  were  slaves.  The  surfiMe  is 
elevated  and  undulating,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  426,616 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  103,178  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 7,280  lbs.  of  rice,  and  6,699  bales  of  cotton. 
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Here  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  8  tan- 
neries, 83  churches,  and  680  papils  attending 
pablio  schools.  Iron  ore  and  granite  abonn^ 
sod  gold  has  been  fonnd.  The  county  is  inter- 
aeetod  bj  the  Greorgia  railroad.  Capital,  Mon- 
roe, n.  A  N.  W.  00.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
ALk,  bonnded  E.  by  the  Ohoctawhatchee  river 
aod  S.  by  Ghoctawhatchee  bay,  and  intersected 
by  the  Tellow  Water  river ;  area,  1,224  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  3,037,  of  whom  441  were  slaves. 
The  snrfaoe  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
S.  part  and  poor  in  the  S.  It  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  The  prodactions  in  1860 
were  28,920  bushels  of  Induin  corn,  12,876  of 
■weet  potatoes,  2,438  gallons  of  molasses,  8 
hhds.  of  sugar,  60  bales  of  cotton,  and  600  lbs. 
of  rice.  There  were  8  churches,  and  66  pupils 
sttending  schools.    Capital,  Uohee  Anna. 

WALTON,  Bbiax,  an  English  prelate  and 
biblical  scholar,  born  at  Oleaveland,  Yorkshire, 
in  1600,  died  in  London,  Nov.  29, 1661.    After 
gndnating  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  curate 
sod  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk ;  was  then  an  as- 
sistant at  the  chnroh  of  Allhallows,  London ; 
waa  afterward  successively  rector  of  St.  Martin's 
Orgar,  London,  St.  Criles-in-the-Field,  and  San- 
don  in  Essex ;  and  before  1689  was  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.    Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes 
of  the  time,  he  was  upon  the  triumph  of  the  par- 
liament in  1642  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the 
hoQse  of  commons  and  ordered  into  custody  as 
a  delinquent.    He  took  refuge  at  Oxford,  and 
there  formed  the  plan  of  his  famous  polyglot 
Bible.   Subscriptions  to  the  work  to  the  amount 
of  £9,000  were  made  by  May,  1663,  and  its 
publication  was  completed  in  1667  (6  vols,  fol., 
London).    (See  Poltglot.)    Upon  the  restora- 
tion he  was  restored  to  his  former  preferments, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester,  Dec.  2, 
1660.    He  left   an  Introduetio  ad  Leetionsm 
iMguarum  Orisntaiium  (London,  1654),  and  a 
Latin  dissertation  ^n  the  oriental  languages  and 
the  various  texts  of  Scripture  (Deventer,  1668). 
_  WALTON,  Oeoboe,  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  bom  in' Frederic  co.,  Va., 
about  1740,  died  in  Angusta,  6a.,  Feb.  2,  1804. 
He  picked  up  an  education  while  working  as  a 
carpenter's  apprentice,  and  after  he  had  served 
his  time  stndied  law  in  Georgia,  where  he  com- 
menced practice  in  1774.    He  was  one  of  four 
persons  who  in  July  of  that  year  signed  a  call 
for  a  public  meeting  at  Savannah  to  devise 
measures  of  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  crown ;  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
congress  in  Feb.  1776,  and  reelected  in  October 
of  tha>8ame  year,  in  Jan.  1777,  Feb.  1778,  and 
May,  1780.     He  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in 
the  militia  in  Dec.  1778,  was  wounded  at  the 
taking  of  Savannah,  and  remained  a  prisoner 
Dntil  Sept.  1779.     The  next  month  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  state.    He  was  subse- 
gnently  reelected  to  the  same  office,  was  four 
times  a  judge  of  the  superior  courts  of  (Georgia, 
and  in  1795  succeeded  Gen.  James  Jackson  as 
nnator  in  congress,  serving  one  year. 


WALTON,  IzAAK,  an  English  author,  born 

in  Stafford,  Aug.  9,  1598,  died  in  Winchester, 
Dec.  16,  1688.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life 
previous  to  the  age  of  20,  when  he  appears, 
according  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  to  have  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  sempster  or  haberdasher  in 
a  small  shop  in  the  royal  burse  in  Comhill. 
In  1624'  he  conducted  his  business  in  Fleet 
street,  near  Chancery  lane;  and  in  1626  he  was 
married  to  Rachel  Floud,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  grand-nephew  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  Some  years  later  he  removed  to 
Chancery  lane,  a  few  doors  fl'om  Fleet  street, 
where  his  wife  died  in  1640,  after  having  borne 
him  8  children,  all  of  whom  di^d  young.  These 
afBlctions  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  about 
1643  he  retired  from  business  with  a  moderate 
competency,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  according  to  Wood,  "  lived  mostly  in  the 
families  of  eminent  clergymen  of  England,  of 
whom  he  was  much  beloved ;"  although  it  is 
certain  that  he  subsequently  resided  occasion- 
ally in  London  or  its  vicinity,  where  he  held 
property  on  lease.  About  1646  he  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  Anne  Ken,  half  sister  of 
Bishop  Ken,  whom  he  also  survived.  Although 
the^  humble  circumstances  of  Walton's  youth 
probably  precluded  him  from  receiving  any 
systematic  education,  he  repfured  his  deficien- 
cies by  extensive  reading;  and  his  marriage 
connections,  by  bringing  him  into  frequent 
intercourse  with  learned  and  pious  men,  gave 
strength  to  his  literary  tastes  and  religious 
opinions.  While  pursuing  his  business  in  Lon- 
don he  became  the  admirer  and  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Donne,  whose  death  in  1631  he  com- 
memorated by  an  elegy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  avowed  literary  effort ;  and  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  he  collected 
materials  for  a  life  of  Donne,  which  Wotton 
proposed  to  write.  The  death  of  the  latter  in 
1639  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sign, and  in  the  succeeding  year  Walton  pro- 
duced a  life  of  Donne,  published  with  an 
edition  of  his  sermons.  In  1661  he  edited  a 
collection  of  Wotton's  remains,  under  the  title 
of  "ReliqnisB  Wottonianae,"  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  Wotton.  His  literary  habits  hav- 
ing become  confirmed,  and  his  literary  reputa- 
tion established  by  these  and  a  number  of  minor 
miscellaneous  publications,  he  produced  in  1668 
his  "  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation,"  a  work  long  numbered  among  the 
choice  classics  of  the  language,  and  wnioh, 
apart  from  its  technical  value,  presents  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  author's  cheerful  and  devout 
spirit,  his  innocent  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of 
which  he  treats,  his  love  of  nsture,  and  his  po- 
etic instincts.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  essen- 
tially autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution. 
Angling  had  been  his  favorite  pastime  when  a 
resident  of  London,  the  Lea  or  perhaps  the 
New  river  being  the  stream  which  he  most 
frequented ;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  his 
retirement  from  business  he  pursued  the  sport 
with  increased  ardor  and  after  more  technical 
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methods  in  tbe  inland  comities.  The  example 
of  Wotton,  who,  he  tells  ns  in  his  ptreface,  had 
intended  "  to  write  a  discourse  of  the  art  and  in 
praise  of  angling,"  probably  influenced  him  on 
this  as  on  a  previoos  occasion  to  carry  ont  the  de- 
sign of  his  friend ;  and  he  modestly  adds  that  if 
Wotton  "  had  lived  to  do  it,  then  the  unlearned 
angler  had  seen  some  better  treatise  of  this 
art."  However  this  may  be,  Walton  lived  to  see 
his  book  go  throngh  6  editions,  the  last  of 
which,  published  in  1676,  was  accompanied  by 
a  second  part,  "  being  instructions  how  to  angle 
for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a  clear  stream,"  writ- 
ten by  his  intimate  friend  and  adopted  son 
Charles  Cotton,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
many  pleasant  hours  angling  in  the  Dove,  which 
flowed  past  Beresford  haJl,  Cotton's  seat  in 
Staffordshire,  and  who  pays  a  beautiful  tribute 
of  affection  and  reverence  to  "his  father  Wal- 
ton." Cotton's  treatise  is  mainly  devoted  to 
fly  fishing,  and  has  ever  rince  been  printed 
with  that  of  Walton,  to  which  it  forms  a  fit 
companion.  Of  the  many  editions  of  the 
"  Complete  Angler"  since  published,  the  most 
noticeable  are  those  of  M^or  (12mo.,  London, 
1844),  remarkable  for  its  numerous  admirable 
woodcuts  and  engravings,  and  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  (2  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  London,  1836),  which 
was  7  years  in  preparation,  and  which,  beside 
being  proflisely  illustrated,  contains  the  best  life 
of  Wuton  yet  written.  An  American  edition 
pnblished  in  1847  contains  an  excellent  bibli- 
ographical preface  and  other  valuable  matter 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bethnne.  Walton's  remaining 
works  comprise  lives  of  Richard  Hooker  (1666), 
George  Herbert  (1670),  and  Bishop  Robert 
Sanderson  (1678),  all  exquisitely  simple  in  style, 
touching,  and  impressive ;  and  in  tiie  year  of 
his  death  he  edited  with  an  introduction  John 
Obalkhill's  "Thealma  and  Cle^rchns,"  some- 
times erroneously  attributed  to  himself.  Sev- 
ered collective  editions  of  his  lives  have  been 
pnblished.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 
of  Winchester  cathedral,  retaining  to  the  last 
his  oheerfcd  temper  and  love  for  angling,  and, 
as  his  will  made  a  few  months  previous  re- 
cords, "  in  perfect  memory,  for  which  praised 
be  God."  He  left  a  son,  Izaak,  who  received 
a  university  education  and  took  orders ;  but  no 
descendants  of  his  name  are  now  known. 

WALTZ  (Ger.  leaUen,  to  roU),  a  dance  of 
German  origin,  the  music  of  which  is  written 
in  }  or  f  time,  and  which  is  executed  by  two 
persons  placed  directly  opposite  and  idmost 
embracing  each  other,  who  turn  round  on  an 
axis  of  their  own,  whUe  moving  in  a  circle, 
the  radios  of  which  varies  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  room.  The  waltz  was  once  almost  the 
only  form  of  round  dance  in  vogue,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the 
polka,  the  maznrka,  and  other  new  dances. 

WALWORTH,  a  S.  8.  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
bordering  on  Hlinois,  and  drained  by  afSuents 
of  Pidit&a  and  Rock  rivers ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  86,606.    The  surface  is  level  and 


diverrified  with  prairie  and  forest,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile.  Geneva  lake,  8  m.  long,  is  in 
the  8.  part,  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
lakes.  The  productions  in  1860  were  656,704 
bushels  of  wheat,  216,242  of  Indian  com,  81,699 
of  barley,  378,069  of  oats,  100,437  of  potatoes, 
888,012  lbs.  of  butter,  49,269  of  wool,  and 
27,198  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills, 
12  saw  mills,  22  churches,  and  8,140  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Racine  and  Mississippi,  the  Ke- 
nosha, Rookford,  and  -Bock  Island,  and  the 
Fox  River  valley  and  Wisconsin  central  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Elkhom. 

WALWORTH,  Rkumw  Htdk,  LLJ).,  an 
American  jnrist,  bom  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Oct. 
86,  1789.  When  he  was  4  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Hoosick,  N.  T.,  where  he 
was  brought  np  to  the  labors  of  a  farm,  and 
received  only  a  common  school  education.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
and  at  20  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  coonty 
court,  and  two  years  later  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state.  He  settled  at  Flattsburg,  and  in 
1811  was  appointed  master  in  chancery  and 
one  of  the  county  judges.  In  the  war  of  1813 
he  was  an  ofiicer  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  mes» 
of  Plattsburg  in  1814  was  acting  a^utant-gen- 
eral  of  the  U.  8.  forces.  He  was  a  member  of 
congress  from  1821  to  1883,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  state.  In  April,  1828,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor,  then  the  highest  judicial  ofSoe  in 
the  state,  which  he  held  for  20  years,  nntU  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  1848,  un- 
der the  new  constitution.  Since  he  left  the 
bench  Mr.  Walworili  has  confined  himself  to 
the  business  of  a  chamber  counsel,  and  to  tiie 
investigation  of  legal  questions  referred  to  him. 
His  residence  is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  His  pnb- 
lished decisions  as  chancellor  are  contained  in 
11  volumes  of  Paige's  reports  and  3  of  Bar- 
bour's (1880-'49).  Most  of  ^is  opinions  deliv- 
ered in  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  ez  officio,  were 
published  in  Wendell's  reports  (26  vols.),  Bill's 
(7  vols.),  and  Denio'a  (6  vols.).  Chancellor 
Walworth  has  long  been  identified  with  Ota 
leading  religious  and  benevolent  movements 
of  the  day ;  he  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  American  temperance  union,  and  is  now 
(1862)  vice-president  of  the  American  tract  so- 
ciety and  of  the  American  Bible  society,  and 
one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  Americas 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 

WAMPUM,  shells  or  strings  of  shells  used 
by  the  North  American  Indians  as  money.  la 
the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  the 
word  signifies  white,  the  color  which  general- 
ly prevailed  in  wampum  belts.  Beside  their 
use  as  money,  they  were  united  to  form  a  broad 
belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament.  It  was 
called  wampumpaque,  teampampeaque,  or  «Mmi- 
peagve,  and  of  these  words  wampom  seems  to 
be  a  contraction. 

WA2n)ERING  JEW.    See  Jew. 
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WAlfDEROO.  Bee  MAOAqtrx. 
WANIEA,  a  people  of  £.  Africa,  occupTing 
together  with  the  Saahili  the  region  near  the 
ccMst,  from  lat.  2°  to  6°  S.  They  are  divided 
into  12  tribes,  numbering  in  all  about  60,000. 
Thej  are  dark-skinned,  but  of  good  forms,  and, 
like  the  Wakamba,  probably  belong  to  the 
great  Cafire  femily.  They  seem  to  be  a  sim- 
ple, quiet  people,  peaceable  and  timorons,  not 
trathfnl  nor  chaste,  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Erapi^  who  spent  Bome  years  among  them, 
bonest  thongh  great  beggars.  They  are  indo- 
lent, and  have  made  litUe  progress  in  the  arts ; 
improTident  and  superstitions,  but  haying  no 
Te^  distinct  religion  of  their  own  beyond  the 
belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits.  They  have  a 
form  of  fetich  worship,  and  make  sacrifices  to 
their  muatua  or  fetich,  which  is  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  partly  hollowed  and  covered  with  hides. 
Those  who  are  in  contact  with  the  Moham- 
medans around  Mombaz  have  imbibed  some 
Kohammedan  notions ;  and  the  Wadigo  tribe, 
who  are  farther  S.  and  are  the  most  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Wanika,  have  acquired,  probably 
from  Hindoo  merchants,  the  idea  of  transmi- 
gration. Deformed  or  feeble  children  are  put 
to  death.  There  is  no  paramount  chief  of  the 
Waoika ;  each  tribe  has  its  own  chief,  who  is 
liable  to  be  deposed  if  he  offends  the  people. 

WAPELLO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Des  Moines  river ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  14,618.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1859  were  17,676  bushels  of  wheat, 
B48,<26  of  Indian  corn,  188,706  lbs.  of  butter, 
116,986  of  wool,  18,994  tons  of  hay,  and  8,060 
gall&of  sorghum  molasses.  Bituminous  coal 
and  Umestone  are  found.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Eeoknk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and 
Unnesota,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
railroads.    Oapital,  Ottumwa. 

WAPITI,  a  name  given  to  the  eertiu*  Cana- 
iouit  (Erxl.),  a  large  American  deer,  the  new 
vorld  representative  of  the  stag  of  Europe. 
It  is  7  to  7i  feet  in  total  length,  and  4^  to  6  in 
height  at  the  shoulders ;  the  color  in  summer 
it  i«d^h  brown,  with  a  yellowish  white  disk 
OS  the  mmp  having  a  black  streak  on  each 
nde;  in  the  male  the  hair  of  the  throat  is  elon- 
gated, and  black  tipped  with  red;  in  winter 
the  color  is  more  grayish ;  the  ears,  nuddle  of 
Bape,  and  front  of  legs  blaokish.  The  t^  is 
very  short,  the  muzzle  broad,  and  the  suborbital 
openings  large ;  hoo&  short,  wide,  and  round- 
ed; ears  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  Vir- 
\  ginis  deer,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  hairy 
|.  on  both  surfaces.  The  horns  are  much  larger 
tban  those  of  the  stag,  round,  erect,  branching, 
o^ing  hi  a  fork,  measuring  4  or  6  feet  in  their 
videst  spread,  and  veigbiiw  from  20  to  80  lbs. ; 
"Wy  are  thickly  covered  with  warty  elevations 
iRviged  in  longitudinal  lines,  with  smooth, 
l^rp,  and  whitish  points,  the  general  color 
b«og  walnut  brown ;  all  the  snags  spring  from 
^  anterior  surface,  2  arising  from  the  very 
base,  one  imme^irtely  over  the   other,  th« 


points  diverging  about  8  inches ;  at  the  end  ctf 
the  1st  and  2d  thirds  respectively  spring  the  8d 
and  4th  snags,  and  half  way  between  the  4th 
and  the  tip  of  the  6th  arises  the  6th,  the  last 
two  forming  the  terminal  fork;  there  are 
sometimes  7  snags.  They  live  in  families  of  6 
or  7,  in  clumps  of  wood,  feeding  on  grasses, 
young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  poplar,  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  rose,  tee. ;  they  are  usually 
shy,  and  make  a  harsh  braying  noise ;  the  flesh 
is  rather  coarse.  They  are  found  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  in  the  northern  states  and 
in  Canada,  not  going  further  K  than  lat.  67° ; 
they  are  most  abundant  on  the  nppet  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  have  occasionally 
been  found  in  the  AUeghanies.  The  wapiti  is 
hunted  by  the  Indians  for  the  skin,  which  re- 
tains its  fiexibility  after  having  been  wet.  It 
is  generally  called  here  elk,  a  name  properly 
belonging  to  the  moose ;  it  is  also  named  red 
deer,  stag,  gray  moose,  and  grm-  elk.  It  has 
been  trained  to  go  in  harness.  For  an  account 
of  its  habits,  see  Audubon  and  Baohraan's 
"  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,"  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

WAPPJEE8,  GusTAVB,  baron,  a  Belgian  paint- 
er, born  in  Antwerp  in  1808.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  at  the  academy  of  Brussels, 
and  during  a  subsequent  visit  to  Paris  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  the  principles  of  the  new  ro- 
mantic school  of  painting.  Returning  to  Bel- 
gium, he  exhibited  his  "  Scene  from  the  Siege 
of  Leyden  by  the  Spaniards,"  which  excited*' 
great  admiration  among  the  younger  artists, 
and  contributed  to  form  the  present  national 
Belgian  school.  Among  his  finest  works 
are  tihe  "  Parting  of  Oharles  I.  with  his  Chil- 
dren;" "Charles  IX.  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Night;"  "Anne  Boleyn  before  Execution;" 
the  noble  altarpiece  in  St.  Mchael's  church, 
Louvain ;  and  tne  picture  in  the  palai*  de  la 
nation  in  Brussels,  representing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  September  Days."  At  the  re- 
quest of  Louis  Philippe  he  painted  the  "De- 
fence of  Bhodes  by  the  EJiights  of  St.  John" 
for  the  museum  of  Versailles,  and  his  "  Great 
Fishery  of  Antwerp"  is  in  the  possession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  He  is  first  painter  to  the  king 
of  the  Belgians,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled  in 
1849,  and  from  1846  to  1863  he  was  president 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp. 

WAR.  See  Abky,  Abtillebt,  Attack, 
Battls,  Blockade,  Oavalkt,  Fobtifioation, 
Infantry,  Mabtial  Lif,  Natt,  Pbizk,  PitivA- 

TEEB,  &0. 

WARBEOK,  Pebkin,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
bom  in  London,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  28, 
1499.  The  common  account  is,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay,  doing  business  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  dealings  with  Edward  IV.  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stand  as  godfather  to  his 
child.  Afterward  the  boy  went  to  Tournay, 
and  subsequently  to  various  other  places ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  history  until  1490,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  coprt  of  Margaret,  dowager 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  there  impressed  every 
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one  with  hig  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Ed- 
■ward  IV. ;  and  by  some,  indeed,  it  has  been 
suspected  that  he  was  really  the  illegitimate 
son  of  that  monarch.  At  this  court  he  was 
taught  to  represent  Kchard,  duke  of  York, 
younger  brother  of  Edward  V.,  generally  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  murdered  by  his  uncle 
Richard  in  the  tower.  In  1492,  when  there 
was  prospect  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  the  pretender  landed  at  Cork,  and 
was  joined  by  numerous  partisans.  At  the  in- 
vitanon  of  Charles  VIII.  he  repaired  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
as  duke  of  York,  received  a  pension,  and  was 
attended  by  a  body  guard.  At  the  peace  of 
Estaples  he  was  dismissed  from  France  and 
went  to  Flanders,  where  after  an  affected  dis- 
trust he  was  received  by  the  duchess  of  Burgun- 
dy as  her  nephew.  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
claim  was  not  only  shared  by  the  populace  of 
England,  but  by  certain  of  the  nobility,  and  some 
of  them  openly  declared  for  him.  Henry  VII. 
by  means  of  spies  obtained  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Warbeck  and  had  it  published,  and  like- 
wise put  to  death  or  otherwise  punished  a  large 
number  of  the  domestic  conspirators.  Warbeck, 
finding  his  cause  losiqg  ground,  in  1495  made 
an  incursion  upon  the  coast  of  Kent  with  600 
men,  but  was  repulsed,  retired  to  Flanders, 
soon  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Ireland,  and  then  repaired  to  Scotland,  where 
*he  was  acknowledged  by  James  IV.  and  re- 
ceived in  marriage  Lady  Catharine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley.  He  accom- 
panied the  Scottish  monarch  in  an  inroad  upon 
the  northern  counties  of  England ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  then  negotiat^g  between 
the  two  countries,  he  retired  to  Ireland,  and 
from  there  went  to  Cornwall.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared  at  Bodmin,  he  was  joined  by  S,000  of 
the  inhabitants  and  began  the  siege  of  Exeter, 
taking  on  himself  for -the  first  time  the  title  of 
Richard  IV.,  king  of  England.  The  march  of 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place  forced  him 
to  retire  to  Taunton,  where,  although  at  the 
head  of  7,000  men,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  took  refoge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Bean- 
lieu  in  the  New  forest.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  the  promise  of  pardon  made  a  confes- 
sion of  his  life  and  adventures ;  but  being  kept 
in  custody,  he  broke  from  it  and  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Sheene.  On  being  again  taken,  he 
was  placed  in  the  sto|^s  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  forced  to  read  aloud  to  the  peo- 
ple his  previous  confession,  and  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  tower.  There  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  also  in  prison,  and  formed  a  project  for 
the  escape  of  both.  "  The  scheme  was  discov- 
ered, and  Warbeck  was  accordingly  arraigned, 
tried,  and  executed.    Rey,  in  his  E»gau  hUto- 

auesetcritiquttsur  Richard  III.  (Paris,  1818), 
es  the  ground  that  he  was  the  son  and  law- 
ftil  heir  of  Edward  IV. 

WARBLER,  the  common  name  of  the  denti- 
rostral  birds  of  the  family  Ivscinidm  or  tyhiea- 


lida,  indnding  many-snb-fiunilies  and  a  great 
number  of  species.    They  are  characterized  by 
a  bill  of  moderate  length,  slender,  broad  tt  the 
base  and  tapering  to  me  end ;  wings  long,  tnd 
tarsi  long  and  slender ;  they  are  very  sprightly 
birds,  of  small  size,  many  being  exquisite  sing- 
ers, and  some  having  a    beautiful  plnmige. 
They  are  spread  over  all  the  habitable  globe, 
and  perform  a  very  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  in  keeping  down  the  number 
of  minute  insects  which  inhabit  flowers,  fmit, 
and  foliage,  and  which  but  for  these  birds 
would  be  very  injurious  to  vegetation.    In  this 
family,  according  to  Gray,  belong  the  wagtiik 
(motaeiUinai),  the  titmice  (parina),  the  eryU«- 
dna  (like  the  blue  bird,  and  the  old  world 
robin,  pratincole,  and  redstart),  the  moZvrtM 
or  soft-tailed  warblers  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Australia,  and  the  tylvina  or  Ivieinina,  the  typi- 
cal warblers.    The  last  seek  for  insects  on  trees 
and  shrubs,  eating  also  fruits  and  seeds;  the 
nest  is  generally  cup-shaped  and  neatly  nude, 
the  eggs  6  to  8,  and  the  broods  2  in  a  season. 
This  sub-family  contains  the  nightingale,  the 
kinglets,  and  tiie  old  world  warblers  like  the 
black-capped    tylvia.      (See    Blackcap.)    It 
would  be  impossible  in  an  article  like  this  to 
^ve  any  idea  of  the  plumage  of  the  40  wir- 
biers  of  North  America,  placed  by  Baird  in 
the  sub-family  tyhicoliruB;  the  names  of  eome 
of  the  most  common  are:  the  prothonotaiy, 
mourning,  blue-winged  yellow,  golden-winged, 
orange-crowned,    black-throated    green,  gray 
and  blue  (8),  yellow-rumped,  Blackbnmian  or 
hemlock,  bay-breasted,  pine-creeping,  chestnnt- 
sided,  blue,  black  poll,  black  and  yellow,  and 
prairie  warbler,  most  of  which  are  suflScientiy 
described  by  their  names ;  the  prevailing  colon 
are  yellowish   and  olive  green,  varied  with 
black  and  blue.    For  descriptions  see  Andn- 
bon's  "  Omitholo^cal  Biography,"  and  voL  ii. 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  pp.  237-290. 

WARBURTON,  Euot  Baktholoiikw 
Geoboe,  a  British  author,  bom  in  Aughrim, 
county  Galway,  in  1810,  lost  in  the  steara«' 
Amazon,  burned  off  the  Land'sEnd,  Jan.  4, 18S1 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  and  Trinity  col- 
leges, Cambridge,  and  was  subsequently  called 
to  the  bar,  but  soon  gave  up  practice  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates 
in  Ireland.  In  1846  he  appeared  for  the  fint 
time  as  an  author  by  a  book  of  travels  in  the 
East  entitled  "The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"' 
which  in  1869  had  reached  its  16th  editioiL 
His  other  works  are :  "  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Cavaliers,"  designed  to  vindicate  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  chieftain  (1849)  ;  "  Reginald  Has- 
tings," a  romance  of  the  same  period ;  "  Hodie- 
laga;"  and  "Darien,  or  the  Merchant  Prince,'" 
a  story  published  after  his  death,  founded  on 
the  history  of  the  Darien  colony.  He  also 
edited  "  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  bis 
Contemporaries."  He  was  lost  while  on  * 
voyage  to  America. 

WARBURTON,  WiLUAif,  an  English  ii«J- 
ate,  bom  in  Newark,  Nottmgham^ire,  Dec. 
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U,  1698,  died  in  Glonceater,  June  Y,  lYW.  He 
vas  the  son  of  an  attorney,  -was  ednoated  for 
the  same  profession,  and  commenced  business 
for  himself  at  Newark  in  1719 ;  but  the  occn- 
pation  being  little  to  his  taste,  he  abandoned 
It  for  the  church,  and  in  1728  receiTed  deacon's 
tttiin  from  the  archbishop  of  York.    About 
the  same  time  he  published  "  Miscellaneous 
Trsnslaticns,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  Soman 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians"  (12mo.).    In 
1726  he  vas  ordained  a  priest,  and  was  pre- 
aeoted  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  to  whom  he  nad 
dedicated  his  book,  to  the  small  vicarage  of 
Gryesley,  Nottinghamshire.     In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  London,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  Theobald,  to  wbose  edition  of  Shakespeare 
he  contributed  some  notes ;  he  also  allied  him- 
self with  the  confederacy  against  Pope,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ooncanen,  in  which  he  said 
that  while  Milton  borrowed  from  affectation 
and  Dryden  from  idleness.  Pope  borrowed  from 
necesaty.  This  was  published  in  1788,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  by  ^enside,  into  whose  hands 
it  had  accidentally  fidlen.    Meanwhile  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles" 
(12mo.,  1727),   and  a  treatise  entitled  "The 
Legal  Jadioature  in  Chancery  stated"  (1727), 
his  only  legal  work.    In  1728,  when  Qeorge 
n.  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was 
placed  opon  the  king's  list  of  masters  of  arts, 
and  the  same  year  was  presented  by  his  former 
patron  to  the  rectory  of  Brant  Bronghton  in 
Lincolnshire,  worth  about  £200  a  year,  where 
he  spent  the  most  of  his  life.    In  1786  appeared 
the  work  which  laid  the  foundation  of  nis  rep- 
utation, "  The  Alliance  between  Church   and 
State,  or  the  Necessity  and  Equityof  an  Estab- 
lished Religion  and  a  Test  Law  demonstrated 
from  the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil  Society, 
npon  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations."    This  was  followed 
in  1738  by  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
aad  Pnnishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation." 
This  work,  which  embraced  an  entirely  new 
argmnent  in  defence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  laws  of  Moses,  was  assailed  so  bitterly  that 
Varbnrton  complained  that  he  could  not  have 
been  more  abased  had  he  written  a  book  to 
maintain  the  divine  legation  of  Mohammed. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  prince  of 
Vales.    In  1789-'40  he  published,  in  a  periodi- 
eal  called  "  The  Works  of  the  Learned,"  5  let- 
tew  under  the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man."    These  were  in  answer  to  M. 
de  Orousaz,  who  had  accused  the  poet  of  a 
tendency  to  Spinozism  and  naturalism.    Pope, 
grttified  by  the  defence  of  this  voluntary  cham- 
pion, made  his  acquaintance,  and  a  firm  fi-iend- 
■liip  was  formed  between  them,  which  was  of 
peat  advantage  to  Warbnrton,  to  whose  opin- 
ions indeed  the  poet  paid  a  deference  almost 


amounting  to  servility.  In  1743  Warbnrton 
wrote  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Books 
of  Chivalry,"  which  was  published  at  the  end 
of  the  preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  of  "  Don 
Quixote."  In  a  letter  to  the  author  Pope  made 
the  following  remark :  **  I  had  not  read  two 
clauses  before  I  cried  ont,  Aut  Erasmu»,  out 
didbohu.  I  knew  you  as  certainly  as  the  an- 
cients did  the  gods,  by  the  first  pace  and  the 
very  gait."  In  1741  Warbnrton  had  published 
the  second  volume  of  the  "Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,"  and  the  year  following  "  A  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man ;"  and  at  this  time  he  advised 
the  poet  to  make  Colley  Gibber  the  hero  of  the 
"  Dnnciad  "  instead  of  Theobald,  and  to  add  a 
4th  book.  Both  were  accordingly  done,  and 
in  1743  the  poem  appeared  with  notes  by  War- 
bnrton. When  Pope  died  in  1744,  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  friend  one  half  of  his  libr^y,  the 
right  to  all  such  of  his  works  as  he  had  not 
otherwise  disposed  of,  and  all  the  profits  which 
should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed 
after  his  death.  In  1744  Warburton  pnolished 
a  defence  of  his  "  Divine  Legation"  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "  Remarks  on  several  occasional 
Refiections,"  which  was  followed  in  1746  by 
"  Remarks  on  several  occasional  Reflections,  in 
answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctors  Stebbing  and 
Bykes."  These  answers  were  marked  by  an 
arrogance  of  manner  and  a  tone  of  confident 
superiority  which  distingnished  all  his  subse- 
quent controversial  writings.  In  1748  he  was 
elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1747 
published  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (8  vols. 
8vo.).  Bolingbroke,  m  the  preface  to  his  "Pa- 
triot King"  (1749),  made  an  attack  upon  the 
moral  character  of  Pope,  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing printed  copies  of  that  work  some  years  be- 
fore without  authority.  Warburton  published 
a  rejoinder  in  vindication  of  his  friend.  To 
this  a  reply  soon  afterward  appeared  in  "  A 
Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man 
living."  About  this  time  a  controversy  arose 
between  Warburton  and  Middleton,  which  was 
carried  on  in  a  manner  not  very  creditable  to 
the  character  of  either ;  bnt  growing  ont  of  it 
was  a  masterly  treatise  entitied  "  Julian,  or  a 
Discourse  oonoeming  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruptions  which  defeated  the  Emperor's 
Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem"  ^ 
(1760).  The  following  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  Pope's  works  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  and  in 
l762-'4  two  volumes  of  sermons  preached  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Upon  the  publication  of  Boling- 
broke's  phUosophy,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  it 
in  four  letters  to  a  friend  (l764-'5).  In  1764 
he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  or- 
dinary, in  1756  prebendary  of  Durham,  in  1767 
dean  of  Bristol,  and  on  Deo.  22,  1759,  bishop 
of  Olouoester.  Beside  a  large  number  of  occa- 
sional aermons,  tracts,  and  controversial  trea- 
tises, Warbnrton  wrote  a  work  against  Metho- 
dism under  the  title  of  "The  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  or  the  OfSoe  and  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindioated  from  the  Insults  of  In- 
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fidelity  and  Hie  Abuses  of  Fanaticism"  (2  yoIs. 
12mo.,  1762).  In  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Divine  Legation" 
pnbli^ed  in  1766,  he  made  reflections  npon  the 
father  of  Dr.  Lowth,  which  involved  him  in 
a  controversy  with  that  clergyman.  During 
his  last  years  his  mental  fiMSiilties  became  im- 
paired. His  friend  Bishop  Hard  pablished  an 
edition  of  his  works  (7  vols.  4to.,  1788),  and 
in  1794  an  accoont  of  his  life,  character,  and 
writings.  In  1809  appeared  a  volume  of  letters 
addre^ed  to  Hard  onder  the  title  of  "Letters 
of  Warbnrton  to  one  of  his  Friends ;"  and  in 
1841  an  addition  was  made  to  his  published 
writings  bya  work  entitled  "Literary  Remains 
of  Bi^op  Warburton."  In  1789  Dr.  Parr,  from 
unfriendly  motives,  also  pablished  a  volume  at 
"Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian 
[Bishop  Hard],  not  admitted  into  the  respective 
Oollectiona  o£  their  Works." 

WARD,  AsTKKUB,  an  American  general  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  bom  in  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.,  in  1727,  died  there,  Oct  28,  1800.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1748,  and 
for  several  years  was  successively  a  representa- 
tive in  the  colonial  legislature  and  a  melnber  of 
the  council,  and  was  also  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  Worcester  county.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  war  he  served  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel under  Abercrombie,  and  in  1774 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  provincial  con- 
gress. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  appointed  a  miy'or-general  of  mili- 
tia, and  was  m  command  of  the  army  which 
began  tlie  siege  of  Boston.  On  the  election  of 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief  by  the  con- 
tinental congress,  Ward  was  made  second  in 
command,  and  when  the  former  arrived  at 
Cambridge  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
tlie  right  wing  stationed  on  Rozbury  heights. 
In  April,  1776,  a  month  after  the  surrender  of 
Boston,  ne  resigned  his  commission,  but  at  the 
request  of  Washington  continued  to  act  until 
the  end  of  May.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
in  1780-'81,  and  again  from  1791  to  1795. 

WABD,  Edwasd  Matthew,  an  English 
painter,  bom  in  London  in  1816.  In  1884  he 
became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at 
the  gallery  of  the  society  of  British  arti^  Af- 
ter several  years'  study  in  Italy  he  returned 
to  London,  and  for  some  time  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  subjecta.  To  the  cartoon 
competition  at  Westminster  hall  in  1843,  he 
contributed  a  composition  of  heroic  size,  enti- 
titled  "  Boadicea,"  which  attracted  little  no- 
tice ;  but  his  "  Dr.  Johnson  perusing  the  Man- 
uscript of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  produced 
soon  after,  elicited  universal  praise,  and  he 
soon  took  his  place  among  the  most  popular 
contemporary  painters  of  history,  and  of  that 
combination  of  history  and  genre  illustrated  by 
such  subjects  as  his  "  South  Sea  Bubble"  and 
"  Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-Room,"  or 
his  "  Ante-Room  at  Whitehall  during  the  Dy- 
ing Moments  of  Oharlea  U.,"  exhibited  in  1861. 


His  best  historical  pieces  are  his  "  Royal  FtmSy 
of  France  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple,"  and 
"  Last  Sleep  of  A^le,"  the  latter  painted  foi 
the  new  palace  at  Westminster.  He  was  dect- 
ed  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in  1847, 
and  an  academician  in  1866. 

WARD,  Jahes,  an  English  painter,  bom  ia 
London  in  Oct.  1770,  died  Nov.  16, 1858.  Ha 
was  instructed  in  engraving  by  an  elder  broth> 
er,  but  from  choice  devoted  himself  to  punt- 
ing, and  became  so  exact  an  imitator  of  Uor- 
land,  that  the  picture  dealers  did  a  lacratire 
business  in  buymg  his  works  at  a  cheap  rate 
and  selling  them  at  a  considerable  advance  at 
original  Morlands.  His  horses  and  cattle  veie 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  Morland's.  He  vai 
iiowever  for  a  long  time  compelled  to  oae  the 
graver  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  when  hia 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  resume  his  faTO^ 
ite  art,  instead  of  reproducing  those  scenes  of 
rustic  and  animal  life  in  which  he  had  shown 
so  much  early  promise,  he  attempted  history, 
allegory,  and  other  subjects  foreign  to  his  tastea 
and  capacity.  He  was  in  a  measure  led  to  tlm 
class  of  subjects  by  becoming  the  successful 
competitor  for  a  premium  of  £1,000,  offered 
for  a  design  illustrative  of  the  battle  of 'Wate^ 
loo ;  and  he  snbsequentiy  executed  for  Cbel- 
sea  hospital  a  huge  allegorical  picture  on  tlie 
same  subject,  which  was  so  unmercifnll;  ridi- 
culed that  it  was  thrust  aside  for  ever.  Ht 
was  elected  associate  of  the  royal  academj  in 
1807  and  academician  in  1811,  and  painted  vith 
nnduninished  zeal  until  after  his  80th  year. 

WARD,  Nathaniel,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Haverhill  about  1670,  cued  in  Shenfield, 
Essex,  in  1668.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan 
clergyman,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college  , 
Cambridge,  and  for  some  time  practised  law, 
but  subsequentiy  tamed  his  attention  to  theol- 
ogy. In  1626  he  became  preacher  at  St.  Jamet'a, 
Duke's  place,  London,  and  afterward  rector  of 
Standon  Massye  in  Essex.  In  conseqnence  of 
adhering  to  nonconformist  principles,  he  vai 
suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1683.  In 
April,  1634,  he  sailed  for  New  England,  andvii 
soon  settied  in  Agawam  or  Ipswich  as  pastor. 
In  Feb.  1637,  he  resigned  his  charge  on  accoont 
of  impaired  health,  and  in  1688  was  made  by 
the  general  court  one  of  a  committee  to  dra* 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the 
freemen.  In  May,  1640,  he  with  several  otheia 
formed  the  settiement  of  Haverhill,  and  in  Kay, 
1646,  was  selected  by  the  people  of  Essex  to 
act  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  laws  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  legislature.  Toward  the 
end  of  that  year  he  returned  to  England,  became 
pastor  of  Shenfield,  and  as  minister  of  the  plaM 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  "  Essex  Testimony."  « 
1647  he  published  "The  Simple  Gobbler  of 
Agawam,"  and  subsequentiy  a  satire  against 
the  London  preachers  entitled  "  Mercurins  An- 
timeoharius,  or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy.wm 
hia  Lap  fUl  of  Caveats." 

WARD,  RoBKBT  Plumeb,  an  English  anthor 
and  publicist,  bom  at  Gibraltar,  March  a, 
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1765,  died  at  Okeover  hall,  Aug.  18, 1846.    He 

WIS  educated  at  Ohristohnrch,  Oxford,  and  in 
1790  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. In  1806  he  was  appointed  by  Pitt  one  of 
the  Welsh  judges,  shortly  afterward  became 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
from  1807  to  1811  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  1811  became  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  in 
1623  was  made  one  of  the  anditors  of  the  civil 
Ust.  In  1883  he  served  as  high  sheriff  of  the 
comity  of  Herts,  and  for  a  long  time  was  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  fW)m  the  Time 
of  tiie  Greeks  and  Bomans  to  the  Age  of  Oro- 
tins"  (1796);  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct 
of  European  Wars"  (1803);  "Tremaine,"  a 
novel  (1826);  "De  Vere,"  a  novel  (1837); 
"Elnstrations  of  Human  Life"  (1837);  "Pic- 
tores  of  the  World  "  (1888} ;  "  Historical  Essay 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1888) ; 
and  "  De  Clifford,"  a  novel  (1841).  From  1809 
until  late  in  life,  Mr.  Ward  kept  a  diary  relat- 
ing to  political  affairs,  which  has  been  pub- 
Mied  down  to  1820  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Political  and  Literary  Life  of  Robert  Plnmer 
Ward,  Esq."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860).  The  later 
portion  has  been  withheld  from  publication  on , 
acoonnt  of  its  severe  strictures  upon  living  men. 
WARD,  Seth,  an  English  divine  and  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  Bnntingford,  Hertfordshire, 
in  1618,  died  in  EJiightsbridge,  Jan.  6,  1689. 
He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow. 
When  the  civil  -war  broke  out  he  published  in 
oonnection  with  others  a  treatise  against  the 
"Soleom  League  and  Covenant,"  and  in  conse- 
qaence  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship ;  bat  in 
1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  Oxford,  in  1669  principal  of  Jesus 
college,  and  afterward  president  of  Trinity,  but 
resigned  at  the  restoration.    In  1660  he  was 

J  resented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old 
ewry,  and  in  1661  was  made  dean  and  in  1662 
bishop  of  Exeter.  In  1660  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1671  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  of- 
fice through  his  representations  was  restored  and 
for  ever  annexed  to  the  see.  He  published  some 
theological  works  and  sermons,  but  his  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  works  have  given 
him  greater  reputation,  and  comprise  a  treatise 
De  £W«i»  (4to.,  Oxford,  1663) ;  Idea  Trigono- 
Vietrim  Dtmorutrata  (1664);  and  Astronomia 
Gtmetriea  (8vo.,  London,  1666).  He  also  left 
t  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  (1666). 
Kshop  Ward  was  the  founder  of  several  char- 
itable institutions,  but  his  severity  toward  the 
nonconformists  has  sullied  his  reputation. 

WARD,  WiLUAM,  an  English  missionary  and 
wthor,  bom  in  Derby,  Oct.  20,  1769,  died  in 
Sernnpore,  Hindostan,  March  7, 1823.  After 
•erring  an  apprenticeship  to  a  printer,  he  studied 
fcr  the  ministry,  and  in  1798  offered  himself  to 
the  Baptist  missionary  society  as  a  missionary 
"A  pnnter.  In  May,  1799,  he  sailed  for  Cal- 
entta,  bot  was  compelled  by  the  opposition  of 


the  East  India  company  to  settie  at  Serampore. 
He  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  language,  and 
to  the  printing  of  Dr.  Carey's  translations.  In 
1800  he  printed  the  Bengalee  New  Testament, 
and  afterward  several  other  translations,  while 
earnestly  engaged  also  in  missionary  labors. 
In  1819  he  returned  to  England  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  visited  Holland  and  America, 
and  went  to  Calcutta  in  1821.  He  published 
"  An  Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion,  and 
Manners  of  the  Hindoos"  (4  vols.  4to.,  Seram- 
pore, 1811),  reprinted  in  England  and  the 
IJnited  States ;  "  Biographical  Accounts  of 
Four  Converted  Hindoos"  (Serampore,  1814) ; 
"A  Sketch  of  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller;"  "Fare- 
well Letters  to  Friends  in  America"  (1821); 
"  Memoir  of  Kushnapnl,  a  converted  Hindoo" 
(Serampore,  1822);  "Short  Meditations  on 
Various  Passages  of  Scripture"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Serampore,  1832) ;  and  a  number  of  sermons. 

WARDLAW,  Rauph,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  cler- 
gyman and  author,  bom  in  Dalkeith,  Mid-Lo* 
thian,  Dec.  22,  1779,  died  in  Glasgow,  Dec.  17, 
1868.  He  entered  the  nniversity  bf  Glasgow, 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  from  1796  till  1800  at- 
tended the  divinity  hall  of  the  Secession  churoh 
at  Selkirk.  He  then  decided  to  join  the  Scot- 
tish Independents,  a  denomination  then  organ- 
izing under  the  Haldanes,  Aikman,  and  Evmg, 
and  in  1803  took  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  his  death ;  and 
in  1811  he  was  elected  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  theological  academy  of  the  In- 
dependents in  that  city.  In  1818  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Tale  ooUege.  In  1863 
the  completion  of  the  60th  year  of  his  ministry 
was  celebrated  by  a  public  moeting,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  alarg^  sum  of  money  was  col- 
lected and  expended  in  erecting  the  "  Wardlaw 
Jubilee  School  and  Mission  House"  at  Dove  hill, 
a  destitute  part  of  the  city.  In  1838  Dr.  Ward- 
law  delivered  a  course  of  8  lectures  in  London  in 
defence  of  Congregationalism,  and  in  1889  an- 
other course  of  the  same  number  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Chalmers's  lectures  on  church  establish- 
ments. His  published  works  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  most  important  are  :  "  Lectures  on 
Romans  iv.  9-26,"  a  defence  of  infant  baptism 
(1807) ;  "  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Contro- 
versy'' (1814);  "  Unitarianism  incapable  of 
Vindication  "71816) ;  "  Expository  Lectures  on 
the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1821); 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Authority, 
Nature,  and  Uses  of  Baptiwn"  (1826);  "The 
Dissuasion  to  the  Young  against  the  Entice- 
ments of  Sinners"  (1826);  "Man  Responsible 
for  his  Belief"  (1826) ;  "  Discourses  on  Prayer" 
(1829);  "Essays  on  Assurance  and  Pardon" 
(1830) ;  "  Essays  on  Faith  and  Atonement" 
(1881);  "Discourses  on  the  Sabbath"  (1882) ; 
"Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics"  (1888);  «'A 
Treatise  on  Miracles"  (1862);  and  "Lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  pub- 
lished after  his  death. — See  "  Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.," 
by  W.  L.  Alexander,  D  J). 
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WARE,  Bbd  or.    See  Bed  snd  Bedstead. 

WARE,  a  S.  E.  CO,  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Florida,  bounded  K  E.  by  the  Little  Satilla 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Satilla  river,  and 
also  drained  by  its  numerous  tributaries ;  area, 
1,720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,888;  in  1860, 
2,200,  of  whom  877  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  level  and  in  many  parts  swampy.  Okefino- 
kee  swamp,  in  the  S.  part,  extending  into  Mori- 
da,  is  80  m.  long  and  17  m.  wide.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  68,270  budiels  of  Indian  com,  44,622  of 
sweet  potatoes,  40,826  lbs.  of  rice,  and  894 
bales  of  cotton.  Oranges  and  figs  are  produced 
in  considerable  quantities.  There  were  16 
churches,  and  95  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  tne  Savannah, 
Albany,  and  Gulf  railrood.  Capital,  Wares- 
borough. 

WARE.  I.  Henbt,  D.D.,  an  American  der- 
gyman,  bom  in  Sherburne,  Mass.,  April  1, 1764, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  12,  1846,  He 
was  graduated  at  Qorvard  college  in  1786,  and 
remained  in  Cambridge,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  theology,  at  the  same  time  teaching  the 
grammar  school  of  the  town,  until  October  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  ordained  at  Hingham, 
Mass.  In  1806  he  was  elected  Hollis  professor 
of  divinity  at  Harvard  college.  His  election 
was  the  subject  of  exciting  discussions  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberality  of  his  theological  views, 
and  was  the  signal  for  the  development  of 
causes  which  eventually  divided  the  old  Con- 
gregational ecclesiastical  system  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  established  a  new  denomination.  A 
protracted  controversy  at  length  arose  out  of 
it.  Dr.  Ware  and  Dr.  Woods  being  among  the 
principal  champions  of  the  two  sides  respec- 
tively, the  result  defining  the  lines  that  now 
separate  the  Unitarians,  to  whom  Dr.  Ware  ad- 
hered, from  the  orthodox  Congregationalists. 
He  held  the  office  of  professor  in  Qie  college, 
and  in  the  theological  school  which  at  a  later 
day  was  established  in  connection  with  it,  for 
86  years,  resigning  it  in  1840  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  his  eyesight.  In  1820  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "Letters  to  Trinitari- 
ans and  Oalvinists,"  occasioned  by  Dr.  Woods's 
"  Letters  to  Unitarians ;"  and  in  1821  his  "  An- 
swer to  Dr.  Woods's  Reply,"  with  a  "  Postspript" 
in  1822.  After  his  retirement  from  his  professor- 
ship, be  also  published  some  of  his  academical 
lectures  under  the  title,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truths  of  Religion" 

gi  vols.,  Cambridge,  1842).  II.  Hk»et,  jr.,  D. 
.,  an  American  clergyman,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  April  21, 
1794,  died  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  26, 1848. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1812, 
spent  two  years  as  an  assistant  teacher  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  academy,  at  the  same  time  prose- 
outing  his  theological  studies,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  Cambridge  under  the  direction  of  his 
Hither,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  second 
church  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1817.  He  became 
the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Disciple,"  an  or- 


gan of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  which  a 

few  years  later  took  its  present  title  of  the 
"  Christian  Examiner."  In  1828,  in  conseanence 
of  his  ill  health,  his  pariah  elected  Mr.  Balpb 
Waldo  Emerson  as  his  coUeagne ;  and  in  1829, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  profesor 
of  "  pulpit  eloquence  and  the  pastoral  care"  in 
the  theological  school  at  Cambridge,  he  to(i 
leave  of  his  parish,  and  passed  a  year  in  En- 
rope,  after  wnioh  he  entered  upon  his  new  du- 
ties. In  July,  1843,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship and  removed  to  Framingham.  In  1824  he 
delivered  a  poem  entitled  "  A  Vision  of  liber- 
ty," before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  published  many  discourses  and 
essays,  contributing  often  to  the  reli^ous  and 
literary  periodicals  of  the  time.  A  "Memoir" 
of  his  life  by  his  brother  John  (Boston,  1846) 
contains  a  catalogue  of  his  published  worb, 
which  have  since  his  death  been  printed  in  i 
volumes  (Boston,  1847).  III.  Joirs,  M.D.,  in 
American  physician  and  author,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.l  9, 1 795. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1813,  tt- 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1816,  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Duxbury,  Mass., 
and  in  1817  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  still 
resides.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard  college,  which 
office  ho  held  till  1858.  He  has  published  rt- 
rious  medical  lectures  and  discourses,  essays  on 
"  Croup,"  on  "  Delirium  Tremens,"  and  on 
"  Haemoptysis,"  a  volume  on  the  ''  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History,"  and  a  "Memoir  of  H. 
Ware,  Jr."  (Boston,  1846).  IV.  Wiojajc,  in 
American  clergyman  and  author,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  3, 
1797,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 1858. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  ISlt, 
devoted  4  years  to  the  stndy  of  theology,  and 
in  1821  was  ordained  over  tiie  first  Congre^ 
tional  church  in  Kew  York.  In  1836  he  re- 
signed his  charge,  and  removed  to  Brookline, 
near  Boston.  He  had  previously  commenced 
in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine"  the  puUict- 
tion  of  the  "  Letters  ftom  Palmyra,"  which 
were  published  in  2  vols,  in  1837,  and  are  now 
better  known  under  the  present  title  of  "  Zeno- 
bia."  A  sequel  to  this  work,  now  known  is 
"  Aurelian,"  was  published  in  1838,  under  the 
name  of  "Probus."  In  June,  1887,  he  wis 
settled  over  the  second  Congregational  chnrch 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  till 
April,  1888,  when  the  society  was  united  to  the 
older  parish  in  the  place.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Jamaica  Plain,  he  removed  to  Cut- 
bridge  in  1839,  and  for  several  years  was  editor 
of  the  "  Christian  Examiner."  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished "Jnlian"  (2  vols.),  and  in  1844  wu 
settled  over  the  Unitarian  society  in  West  Cam- 
bridge. Ill  health  soon  obliged  him  to  give  ap 
preaching,  and  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  b 
1848  he  travelled  in  Europe  for  a  year,  pai>- 
lishing  after  his  return  a  volume  of  travels 
called  "  Sketches  of  European  Capitals"  (Bo»- 
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ton,  1861).  He  waa  passionately  fond  of  art, 
ind  after  his  death  a  yolame  was  published  of 
"Lectores  on  the  Works  and  Oenias  of  Wash- 
ington Allston."  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  "  Christian  Examiner"  and  other 
periodicals  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  His 
aistorical  romances  have  passed  through  many 
editions  both  at  home  and  in  England  and  Ger- 
manj,  and  have  attained  a  high  reputation  as 
LUastrating  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which 
their  acenes  are  laid.  Thej  have  been  charac- 
terized as  "  admirable  specimens  of  the  classical 
norel,  breathing  the  genuine  spirit  of  antiquity, 
and  remarkable  for  their  glowing  and  piotu- 
reaqne  descriptions." 

WAREHOUSEMAN,  in  law,  one  who  re- 
ceives goods  of  any  kind  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  storage.    He  is  a  bailee,  and,  his  contract 
with  the  owner  being   one  for  their   mutual 
boiefit,  is  held  oidy  to  ordinary  care  and  dili- 
gence; and  if  loss  or  injary  happen  to  the 
goods,  he  is  not  responsible  without  the  ab- 
sence of  this  care  or  diligenoe  on  his  part,  un- 
less he  expressly  assumes  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
varehonsemen  receiving  goods  on  whatever 
terms  or  ooutraot  they  see  fit  to  make  with  the 
owner.    Persons  may  become  warehousemen, 
and  snbjeot  only  to  the  law  of  that  relation, 
whose  general  position  is  quite  different.    For- 
warding merchants  in  the  United  States  are 
generaUy  regarded   as  warehousemen,  unless 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  and  the 
nsponsibility  of  common  carriers,  which  they 
do  when  they  begin  to  act  in  that  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  common  carriers,  as  rul- 
road  companies  or  expressmen,  lie  only  under 
the  less  responsibility  of  warehousemen  when 
they  cease  to  be  carriers  of  the  goods  they  have 
transported,  or  have  not  yet  begun  to  carry 
those  they  have  taken  for  future  transport.    It 
is  sometimes  difiScult  to  draw  the  line  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  say  whether  a  person  or  com- 
pany is  liable  without  fault  because  the  goods 
were  then  in  his  or  its  possession  as  carrier,  or 
liable  only  for  fault  because  the  transit  had 
not  began,  or  had  terminated.     The  general 
inindple  is  quite  certain,  although  the  authori- 
ties are  far  from  uniform  in  their  application 
of  it    Perhaps  it  Ls  safe  to  say,  that  if  the 
carrier  receives  them  to  carry  at  once  or  as 
aoon  as  he  can,  he  holds  them  as  carrier ;   if 
he  is  to  keep  them  until  a  distant  period  of 
transit,  until  then  he  is  only  a  warehouseman. 
If  the  actual  transit  have  ceased,  some  courts 
hold  that  his  liability  ceases  at  once ;   and  it 
nndoabtedly  does  so  when,  after  he  is  ready  to 
deliver  them,  they  are  left  on  his  hands  and 
lie  awaits  the  call  of  the  owner  or  consignee. 
A  warehouseman  has  a  lien  on  goods  in  his 
tare  for  the  storage  of  them.    He  may  deliver 
apart  and  retain  nis  lien  on  the  residue  for  all 
his  charge  for  all  the  goods,  if  all  were  delivered 
to  him  as  one  bailment.    But  he  has  no  general 
lien  on  any  goods  for  all  demands  against  the 
owner,  or  for  the  storage  of  other  goods. 


WARHAM,  William,  an  English  prelate, 
bom  at  Okeley  in  Hampshire,  died  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, near  Canterbury,  Aug.  28,  1S82.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school  and  at  New 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1488  was  appointed  to 
a  living  by  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Afterward  he 
was  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  held 
the  office  of  principal  of  the  civil  law  school  in 
St.  Edward's  parish,  Oxford.  In  1493  he  was 
sent  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings  by  Henry  VII. 
to  the  court  of  Burgnndy,  in  order  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  encouragement  ^ven  by  the 
dowager  dachess  Margaret  to  the  clums  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  English  throne.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls,  in 
1502  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1508,  lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  also  made 
bishop  of  London,  and  in  1604  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  in  1506  he  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  nniversity  of  Oxford.  He  held 
the  chancellorship  of  England  during  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  was  in 
constant  rivalry  with  Wolsey,  to  whom  in  1516 
he  relinquished  the  post.  He  lived  to  see  the 
fall  of  his  rival,  and  in  1629  the  chancellor- 
ship was  again  offered  him,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  advanced  iige  he  declined  the  distinction. 
In  his  latter  years  he  countenanced  to  some 
extent  the  pretended  supernatural  revelations 
of  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Aldington,  commonly 
colled  the  holy  maid  of  £ent. 

WARING,  Edwabd,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, bom  at  Mitton^ear  Shrewsbury,  in  1736, 
died  Aug.  15, 1798.  He  was  educated  at  Magda- 
len college,  Cambridge,  where  in  1759  he  was 
elected  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  and, 
as  he  had  not  taken  the  required  degrees,  re- 
ceived a  special  license  from  the  crown  to  hold 
the  {^pointment.  In  1768  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1767,  but  never 
practised  much.  He  published  J/Me<22an«a  .^no- 
XytieadejEquationibu*Algd>raieiaet  Curcarum 
Proprietatibtia  (4to.,  1762) ;  Meditationes  Alge- 
Jyraiea  (1770);  Proprietatet  Algebraiewnim 
Ourtarum  (1772) ;  and  Meditationet  Analytir 
ea  (1776).  In  1794  he  printed  at  Cambridge 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge," but  the  work  was  never  published. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  or  Bath  Oouet  House,  a 
post  village  and  the  capital  of  Bath  co.,  Va., 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  170  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  Richmond.  The  county  contains  numer- 
ous medicinal  springs,  known  as  Warm,  Hot, 
Healing,  and  Alum  Springs.  The  Warm  Springs 
are  those  most  frequented  by  invalids,  as  wdl 
from  their  mild  and  uniform  t«nperatnre  as 
from  the  fine  scenery  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  be- 
tween two  mountain  ridges.  The  largest  spring 
is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  temperature  is 
98°  F.  winter  and  summer.  The  water  holds 
in  solution  muriate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  buildings  for  the  aocommodar 
tiou  of  visitors. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATIOir 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  The 
principles  npon  which  these  arts  depend  are 
80  mutually  involred,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
consider  them  separately.  Apartments  loae 
their  heat  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  excess 
of  their  temperature  above  the  outward  atmos- 
phere. Large  quantities  escape  through  too 
thin  glass  windows.  Glass,  though  a  bad  con- 
ductor, is  so  excellent  an  absorbent  and  radia- 
tor, and  the  plates  used  are  so  thin,  that  it  op- 
poses but  a  slight  barrier  to  the  heat,  permit- 
ting it  to  escape  almost  as  readily  as  plates  of 
iron  of  equal  thickness.  Three  fourths  of  the 
heat  which  escapes  through  the  glass  would 
be  saved  by  double  windows,  whether  of  two 
sashes,  or  of  double  panes,  only  half  an  inch 
m>art,  in  the  same  sash.  Heat  also  escapes 
through  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  at  a  rate 
proportional  to  the  conducting  power  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  Much 
heat  is  conveyed  away  by  the  currents  neces- 
sary to  maintain  combustion ;  much  is  lost  by 
leakage  of  warm  air  through  various  fissures 
and  openings,  and,  where  ventilation  is  attend- 
ed to,  by  tiie  outflowing  currents  of  vitiated 
air.  To  renew  the  heat  thus  rapidly  lost  is  the 
object  of  the  various  devices  for  warming.  At 
first,  heating  contrivances  consisted  only  of 
open  wood  fires,  or  braziers  filled  with  char- 
coal, the  smoke  and  offensive  fumes  of  which 
were  often  masked  by  the  burning  of  spices. 
The  first  capital  step  of  improvement  in  this 
direction  consisted  in  the  invention  of  chim- 
neys about  the  18th  century.  (See  OHnraiBT.) 
From  that  time  arrangements  for  warming  have 
been  slowly  multiplied,  and  improved  with 
the  advance  of  civilization. — ^The  necessity  of 
ventilation  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  respiratory  process;  for  if  that  be  inter- 
rupted but  for  a  few  moments  in  the  higher 
animals,  death  is  the  consequence.  The  rate 
of  change  in  animals  depends  upon  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  and  its  perfection  determines 
their  activity  and  power.  Oygen  of  the  air, 
with  its  wide  range  of  intense  attractions,  flows 
incessantly  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood, 
and  is  borne  on  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  muscles 
and  brain  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  taao- 
tional  activity  by  the  arterialized  stream.  The 
brain,  weighing  but  ^  of  the  whole  body,  re- 
ceives from  1  to  -^  of  all  the  blood  sent  from 
the  heart.  A  torrent  of  oxygen  is  thus  poured 
incessantly  into  the  material  apparatus  of 
thought  to  carry  forward  those  physiological 
ohan^  upon  which  thinking  depends.  If  the 
arterial  current  be  cut  off  from  a  muscle,  it  is 
paralyzed ;  if  from  the  brain,  unconsciousness 
instantaneously  occurs.  In  proportion  to  the 
exercise  of  a  mnsde  is  its  demand  for  oxygen ; 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  the 
brainward  flow  of  arterial  blood.  If  air  be 
rarefied,  or  deflcient  in  oxygen,  its  respiration 
depresses  all  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 

Shysical  and  mental.    If  the  natural  amount  is 
icreased,  there  is  augmented  activity  of  all  the 
bodily  functions.     Pore  oxygen,  it  respired 


quickly,  kills  by  OTer-action.  The  life  pro- 
cesses are  thus  graduated  to  the  constitijtion 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  healthAilneas  of  the 
former  depends  upon  the  constancy  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  close  inhabited  apartments  vsrioiu 
causes  conspire  to  deteriorate  the  air.  Not 
only  is  there  loss  of  oxygen  by  respiration,  bnt 
its  place  is  supplied  by  an  equivtaent  volume 
of  the  narcotic  poison,  carbonic  acid  gaa  In 
the  general  atmosphere  this  element,  though 
constant,  is  not  suffered  to  rise  higher  than  the 
itiVj  part,  a  proportion  which  we  may  assanw 
to  be  inoffenmve;  but  when  it  is  increased  20 
fold,  that  is  to  1  per  cent,  the  air  becomes 
soporific,  depressing,  and  altogether  injuriom. 
From  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  renders  it  dangerous  to  breathe,  and  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  makes  it  speedily  destnictrn 
to  life.  The  average  amount  of  air  respired 
per  day  is  stated  by  Vierordt  to  be  806  cnlac 
feet,  and  by  Valentin  898  cubic  feet,  7  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  air,  or  86  per  cent  of  its 
oxygen,  being  absorbed  at  each  breath.  A 
person  robs  of  all  its  oxygen  neariy  4  cuUc 
feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  diminishes  its  natural 
quantity  6  per  cent  in  80  cubic  feet  per  how. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  exjnred 
breath  is  100  times  greater  than  in  the  natnnl 
atmosphere.  A  person  by  breathing  adds  1  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid  to  6&|  cubic  feet  in  <■ 
hour,  or  would  vitiate  to  this  extent  neariy  t 
cubic  foot  per  minute.  Open  combustion  in  i 
room  contaminates  the  air  in  the  same  way.  A 
pound  of  mineral  coal  requires  120  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  bum  it,  although  if  the  combnstioii  it 
properly  conducted  the  contaminated  air  it 
steadily  withdrawn.  But  this  is  not  the  ci«e 
in  illumination,  as  the  products  of  combustion 
are  here  accumulated  within  the  room.  A 
candle  (6  to  the  pound)  will  consume  ^  of  the 
oxygen  from  10  cubic  feet  of  air  per  honr; 
while  an  oil  lamp,  with  large  burner,  vill 
change  in  the  same  way  70  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
A  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  consumes  from  2  to  S} 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  produces  from  1  to  i 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus  every  caMe 
foot  of  gas  burned  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  1 
cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid,  and  charges  100 
cnbio  feet  of  it  with  1  per  ctrnt.  of  this  noiioiu 
gas.  Beside  these  sources  of  imparity,  snMe 
streams  of  effete  organic  matter  are  constaitlT 
exhaling  into  the  air  from  the  lungs  and  skiii  of 
every  living  animaL  The  current  escaping  fioD 
the  ventilator  of  a  crowded  room  has  an  iosBf- 
ferably  nauseous  odor,  and  if  passed  tbroo^ 
pure  water  quickly  renders  it  putrescent  Thns, 
morbid,  organic  poisons,  so  subtile  and  niante 
as  to  elude  chemical  detection,  may  be  eoges- 
dered  in  the  confined  air  of  over-crowded 
rooms,  and  become  the  germs  of  terer,  tite 
seeds  of  pestilence.  Another  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  deterioration  of  the  air  in  close  apsrt- 
ments,  is  the  withdrawid  of  its  moistnre  b; 
heating.  While  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
atmosphere  are  constant,  its  moisture  depends 
upon  temperature.    At  zero  s  oabic  foot  of  (ir 
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wiU  hold  .18  grain  of  watery  viqwr ;  at  82**  it 
will  contain  2.86  gn.;  at  60°,  4.24;  at  100% 
lt.18 ;  and  as  the  temperatnre  goes  still  high- 
er, the  oapaoify  for  moistnre  rapidly  increases. 
When  air  is  satorated  at  a  given  temperature, 
it  Till  receire  no  more  moistnre  unless  the 
heat  be  increased ;  while  if  its  temperatnre  falls, 
a  portion  of  its  water  is  precipitated.    (See 
Drw.)    In  the  open  atmosphere,  where  the  air 
ii  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth,  evaporation 
and  precipitation  take  place  with  tiie  rising  and 
Ming  temperature,  but  usually  within  normal 
or  healthy  limits.   But  if  air  is  heated  without 
the  requisite  addition  of  moistnre,  its  oonstitn- 
tion  is  disturbed,  and  it  becomes  iigurious.   Air 
Mtorated  with  moisture  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  then  heated  in  a  room  to  100°,  has  but  ^ 
its  necessary  quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  de- 
fleiency  represents  its  drying  or  parching  in- 
Soence  upon  the  lungs  and  skin.    This  la  one 
of  the  ciuef  causes  of  the  ill  effects  of  stove 
and  farnaoe-heated  air.    So  direct  is  the  access 
which  respiration  affords  to  the  innermost  re- 
oetaes  of  tiie  body,  and  so  immediately  depen- 
dent upon  it  is  the  whole  drcle  of  organic  pro- 
oewea,  that  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  air, 
any  mingling  with  it  of  deleterious  ingredients, 
cannot  &il  to  be  most  ii\jurious.    From  tainted 
air  follows  tainted  blood.    Oxygen,  the  oon- 
•omer  of  effete  matter  and  purifier  of  the  sy»- 
tem,  is  withheld,  and,  the  carbonic  acid  already 
in  the  air  offering  a  barrier  to  its  exhalation 
from  the  lungs,  the  vital  current  is  encumbered 
vith  the  noxions  products  of  bodily  waste. 
Under  these  oiroumstanoes  it  is  supposed  the 
blood  may  acquire  a  fermentable  state,  forming 
a  ready  prepared  soil  for  the  seeds  of  infection. 
Atmoroherio  malaria  may  be  powerless  upon  a 
perfectly  healthy  system,  while  it  would  find 
ready  lodgment  in  a  constitution  which  bad 
lir,  by  lowering  the  tone  and  depressing  the 
vital  powers,  had  predisposed  to  epidemic  dis- 
MM.    Because  it  requires  a  given  quantity  of 
.eurbonic  acid  in  the  air  to  produce  immediately 
iiynrioQs  effects,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  much 
bwer  proportion  does  not  seriously  impair  the 
constitutional  energies,  and  especially  the  power 
of  redsting  disease.    Many  a  case  of  disease 
proves  fatal  on  account  of  an  unperceived  de- 
pression of  the  sufferer's  strength  by  continued 
•xposare  to  an  atmosphere  impure  teom  bodily 
exhalations.    That  vitiated  air  produces  intol- 
lectnal  stupor,  depression  of  the  feelings,  head- 
ache, and  predispontion  to  take  cold,  is  proved 
by  very  alight  observation  ;  and  upon  few 
things  b  enlightened  medical  experience  more 
tdianimons  than  that  it  either  causes  or  greatly 
iggravates  the  most  malignant  diseases,  such 
H  fevers,  inflammations,  infantine  maladies, 
cholera,  scrofula,  and  consumption.    As  an  il- 
lutration  of  the  general  and  most  culpable 
ae^ct  of  these  subjects,  we  make  the  follow- 
isg  extract  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  board  of  education  in  1861 : 
"Of  the  92  school  buildings  under  the  charge 
of  the  board,  there  are  not  10  which  are 
TOL.  XTI. — ^14 


thoroughly  heated ;  in  several,  during  the  past 
wintor,  the  cold  has  been  so  intense  at  tunes 
as  to  render  the  dismissal  of  the  schools  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity;  and  it  is  no  extraordinary 
sight  to  see  teachers,  in  the  performance  <^ 
their  duties  in  school  hours,  dressed  in  furs. 
The  obstacles  presented  by  school  buildings  to 
ventilation,  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  air  re- 
quired, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  with- 
out unpleasant  draughts,  have  been  so  serious 
and  so  formidable,  that  in  comparatively  few 
of  the  school  buildings  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  secure  ventilation.  The  results  of  this 
general  lack  of  ventilation  ore  seen  in  the  list- 
lessness'on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, and  the  dull  following  of  routine,  which 
are  such  standing  subjects  of  complaint,  but 
which  are  only  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the 
noxions  vapors  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  bodies, 
and  dress  of  the  masses  of  children  congregated 
in  a  single  building.  From  800  to  600  lbs.  of 
fetid  vapor  are  thrown  off  in  the  breath,  and 
by  insensible  perspiration,  from  every  thousand 
children  during  school  hours  each  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  200  lbs.  of  the  deadly  poison 
carbonic  acid  gas.  To  breathe  this  foul  air  tends 
to  produce  irritability  in  teachers  and  peevish- 
ness in  scholars ;  respiration  is  often  impeded, 
and  a  tight  band  appears  to  be  drawn  around 
the  forehead.  If  long  continued,  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  air  is  communicated  to  the  Inngs, 
and  lung  diseases  are  generated.  The  enor- 
mous mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  in 
this  city,  averaging  190  deaths  per  week,  is  in 
great  part  attributable  to  the  foul  air  breathed 
every  day  by  60,000  children  in  the  schools. 
The  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  which  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  remarkably  great  in  the 
primary  schools,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same 
cause  in  even  greater  degree." — The  amount  of 
air  required  for  each  person  per  minute  is  es- 
timated by  various  authorities  at  from  4  to  10 
cubic  feet,  and  this  requires  specific  and  ade- 
quate ventilating  arrangements.  Undoubtedly 
doors,  windows,  and  <£ance  crevices  afford  a 
partial  exchan^  of  air ;  but  it  is  this  accident^: 
ventilation  which,  by  effecting  the  purpose  in 
an  imperfect  degree,  has  prevented  mankind 
from  sooner  discovering  the  want  of  something 
better.  Spontaneous  ventilation,  through  air 
flues  from  the  ceiling  to  the  roof,  and  from 
open  windows  and  doors,  may  answer  yorr 
well  in  snmmer,  except  where  many  are  crowd- 
ed together  as  in  schools,  and  asylums;  but 
in  cold  weather,  when  the  house  is  doeedv 
fresh  air  must  be  introduced  and  foul  air  ex- 
pelled by  the  application  of  force.  The  agent 
of  warmth  then  becomes  the  motor  of  venti- 
lation. We  have  therefore  to  notice  fire- 
places, stoves,  and  various  hot  air  devices,  in 
their  twofold  relation  to  heating  and  ventila- 
tion.— ^In  the  ordinary  open  fireplace  the  heat 
is  entirely  radiant,  being  thrown  off  directly 
from  the  burning  fuel,  or  reflected  from  thfr 
sides  and  back  of  the  fireplace.  It  strikes  upon 
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the  vails,  ceiling,  floor,  and  ftarnitnre  of  the 
room ;  a  portion  of  it  is  reflected  in  Tarious 
directions,  and  the  rest  is  absorbed.  The  ob- 
jects which  receive  it  are  warmed,  and  gradn- 
ally  imparl  their  heat  to  the  air  in  contact, 
thus  producing  general  and  equalizing  cnrrenta. 
As  the  fireplace  is  sitnated  at  the  side  of  the 
apartment,  and  as  radiant  heat  decreases  rap- 
idly in  intensity,  the  heating  is  very  unequal. 
The  air  near  t^e  fire  may  bevery  hot  and  at  a  dis- 
tance cold,  while  a  person  can  be  warmed  only 
on  one  side  at  the  same  time.  The  open  fireplace 
is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  the  arrangements  for 
warming,  as  a  copious  stream  of  air  passes  up 
the  chimney  which  takes  no  part  in  combus- 
tion, but  carries  off  with  it  much  heat.  In  the 
earlier  fireplaces  I,  Rumford  says  f|,  of  all  the 
heat  generated  escaped  upward  through  the 
chimney,  and  in  the  best  constructed  ones 
probably  from  i  to  }  is  thus  lost.  Peclet  has 
proved  that  the  heat  radiated  from  burning 
wood  is  but  i,  and  from  coal  but  i,  of  the 
whole  amount  produced.  The  coal  grate  is  a 
more  economical  contrivance  for  warming  than 
the  larger  wood  fireplace,  chiefly  because  it 
lessens  the  current  of  air  which  enters  the 
fine.  Like  the  fireplace,  it  is  closed  on  8  sides, 
and  these  should  be  of  some  slow-conducting 
Bobstance,  and  not  of  iron,  which  conducts 
away  the  heat  so  fast  as  to  deaden  combustion. 
The  art  of  burning  fuel  to  the  best  advantage 
in  open  grates  is  to  maintain  the  whole  mass 
in  a  state  of  bright  incandescence  by  prevent- 
ing all  unnecessary  abstraction  of  heat,  either 
by  contact  of  surrounding  metal  or  currents  of 
cold  air  flowing  over  the  fire.  A  circular  front 
&vors  radiation  into  the  room,  but  it  exposes 
the  fire  to  so  much  air  that  in  cold  weather  the 
combustion  may  be  seriously  obstructed ;  and 
fuel  may  thus  smoulder  away  with  the  produc- 
tion of  very  little  sensible  heat.  To  be  burned 
with  economy,  it  must  consume  rapidly  and 
with  vivid  combustion.  To  insure  this  perfect 
combustion,  the  air  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fuel  must  part  with  the  whole  of  its 
oxygen.  Every  particle  of  air  passing  up 
through  the  fire  which  does  not  aid  combus- 
tion, obstructs  it,  first  by  carrying  off  a  portion 
of  the  heat,  and  secondly  by  cooling  the  ignit- 
ed surface  so  that  it  attracts  the  oxygen  with 
less  vehemence.  Air  entering  below  a  fire  rap- 
idly loses  its  oxygen  and  becomes  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid,  both  changes  unfitting  it 
for  carrying  on  the  process  actively  in  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  fire.  If  therefore  the  mass 
of  burning  material  be  too  deep,  the  upper  por- 
tions bum  feebly  and  at  least  advantage ;  or  if 
the  pieces  of  coal  be  very  large,  scarcely  any 
depth  of  ftiel  will  be  sufficient  to  decompose 
the  whole  of  the  air  which  rises  through  the 
wide  spaces.  The  modifications  of  fireplace 
and  grate  are  innumerable.  An  iron  plate  for 
a  fire-back  has  been  employed  to  warm  an  ad- 
joining room  behind  the  fireplace.  For  the 
same  purpose  grates  have  been  hung  upon 
pivota,  so  aa  to  revolve  and  thus  warm  two 


rooms  alternately.  In  Amott's  new  grate  the 
coal  is  introduced  below,  the  fire  working  ita 
way  downward  and  consuming  the  smoke. 
Grates  should  not  be  set  too  low,  for  as  heat  ii 
constantly  diffused  through  the  room  by  as- 
cending currents  of  warm  air,  the  upper  part> 
will  be  moat  comfortable,  and  the  main  object 
of  the  grate  should  be  to  warm  the  floor.  If 
situated  very  low,  the  heat  rays  will  not  strike 
the  floor,  but  pass  along  parallel  with  the  car- 
pet, as  the  sun's  rays  at  sunrise  pass  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If,  however,  the 
fire  be  raised,  its  downward  radiations  strike 
upon  the  floor  at  some  distance  back  with 
anfficient  force  to  warm  it,  just  as  the  son's 
influence  becomes  more  intense  as  he  asoendi 
in  the  heavens.  The  open  fireplace  securea 
considerable  ventilation,  for  wherever  there  a 
active  combustion  there  must  be  a  stream  of 
air  passing  out  of  the  room  through  the  chim- 
ney. It  the  room  be  tightly  closed  there  is  no 
draught,  and  the  chimney  will  smoke.  The 
magnitude  of  the  open  space  above  the  fire, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  source  of  waste 
heat,  represents  the  ventilating  capacity  of  the 
chimney.  But  it  is  from  the  air  below  the 
level  of  the  mantel,  the  purest  in  the  apart- 
ment, that  the  fire  is  supplied,  the  vitiated  aii 
above  being  only  withdrawn  as  it  cools  and 
descends.  In  cold  weather,  when  the  fire  is  ac- 
tive, disagreeable  currents  of  cold  air  are  swept 
along  the  floor  toward  the  fire.  The  changta 
which  of  late  have  been  effected  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fireplace  to  save  its  heat,  the 
contracting  its  dimensions,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  chimney  piece,  have  been  unfavorableto 
ventilation.  The  double  fireplace  is  an  admi- 
rable arrangement,  both  for  heating  and  vo- 
tilation.  A  fireplace  of  soapstone  or  other 
material  is  set  up  within  another,  leaving  a 
vacant  space  between  them  into  which  cold  air 
is  admitted  from  without,  warmed  and  throva 
into  the  room  through  an  opening  or  register 
above.  The  efficiency  of  the  single  fireplace  is 
also  increased  by  introducing  a  flue  of  some 
thin  material  into  the  chimney,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity communicating  with  tiie  external  air 
and  the  upper  one  with  .the  apartment  In 
connection  with  the  fireplace  may  be  mention- 
ed the  Franklin  stove  (see  Stove),  which  se- 
cures both  warming  and  ventilation. — Stoves 
heat  by  radiation  in  all  directions  from  thdr 
surfaces ;  they  also  heat  the  air,  which,  riang 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  is  difiiised  hj 
circulation.  Stojes  are  sometimes  made  of 
brick,  earthenware,  orporcel^n,  though  clii<^ 
of  iron.  Where  a  room  is  tight,  with  no  kai 
of  heat  by  outflowing  air,  and  the  smoke  es- 
capes into  the  chimney  at  the  temperatnre  of 
the  room,  the  stove  becomes  the  perfection  of 
economy  in  heating.  Air-tight  stoves  admit 
the  air  in  small  and  regulated  quantities  so  is 
to  produce  a  slow  combustion.  But  this  is  lees 
economical  than  is  generally  supposed,  oanang 
a  low,  smothered,  incomplete  combustion,  a 
kind  of  dry  distillation,  in  which  much  nnoon- 
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nmed  tad  escapes  in  a  gaseoos  form ;  whereas, 
to  eToke  the  largest  amoont  of  heat,  combus- 
tioQ  should  be  at  once  carried  to  its  maximnm 
bj  the  prodaction  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
"&»  desirable  points  in  stoves  are  self-acdng 
contrivances  to  regulate  the  draught ;  accurate 
Stting  of  the  parts ;  enclosure  of  the  fire  space 
with  slow  conductors,  ss  fire  brick ;  and  the 
tmnging  of  all  the  heated  products  of  combus- 
tkn  in  contact  with  the  largest  possible  ab- 
aorbing  and  radiating  metallic  surface,  so  that 
the  iron  will  give  out  its  warmth  at  a  low 
temperature.    The  ventilation   commonly  af- 
forded by  stoves  is  very  imperfect,  only  the 
asallest  amount  of  air  being  removed  from  the 
«partinent  which  is  necessary  for  combustion, 
while  they  anqnestionably  exert  a  more  or  less 
deleterious  action  upon  the  remaining  air  when 
made  very  hot.    Precisely  what  the  effect  of 
red-hot  iron  is  upon  air  or  persons  is  not  deter- 
mined, and  in  the  absence  of  clear  knowledge 
mncfais  said  with  but  very  little  warrant.  For 
example,  it  is  often  stated  that  red-hot  iron 
bnroi  the  oxygen  out  of  the  air.    This  effect, 
however,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  praotioal 
importance.    The  compound  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  oxygen  and  iron,  under  these  circum- 
stances, contains  82  parts  by  weight  of  the 
former  to  83  of  the  latter;  that  is,  it  will  re- 
qoire  88  lbs.  of  oxygen  entirely  to  consume  a 
•tove  weighing  82  lbs.,  or  all  the  oxygen  in 
1,800  cubic  feet  of  air.    A  stove  heated  red-hot 
and  exposed  to  the  air  would,  if  completely  burn- 
ed in  300  days,  consume  6  feet  of  air  per  day, 
and  it  would  require  19  such  stoves  to  bum  the 
air  as  fast  as  one  pair  of  human  lungs.    But  in 
estimating  the  effects  of  red-hot  iron  upon  the 
human  system,  we  must  not  forget  that,  as 
there  are  various  kinds  of  light  which  may  in- 
finence  the  eye  differently,  so  there  are  various 
Unda  of  heat  which  may  affect  the  body  differ- 
ently.   The  luminous  heat  from  red-hot  iron 
penetrates  glass,  while  the  dark  heat  of  a  low- 
er temperature  is  arrested  by  it,  although  it 
iriH  pass  freely  through  plates  of  rock  salt. 
By  decomposing  the  organic  particles  of  dust 
which  float  in  the  air  of  inhabited  apartments, 
hot  iron  occasions  the  peculiar  odor  of  "  burnt 
air."    Pntting  aside  their  lack  of  ventilation, 
stoves  are  generally  regarded  as  the  cheapest 
mode  of  warming,  but  we  can  give  to  this 
opinion  only  a  qualified  acceptance.    Of  the  92 
Mfaool  bouses  under  the  charge  of  the  New 
York  board  of  education,  66  are  wanned  by 
itovea,  and  its  committee  report  that  even  if 
Aey  afforded  adequate  ventilation,  so  fluctn- 
tfing  is  the  temperature,  so  unequal  is  the  dis- 
Wbntion  of  heat  they  give,  and  so  great  the 
■uger  of  fire,  that  they  ought  to  be  condemned. 
But,  beside  ttaa,  they  say :  "  The  first  cost  of 
■eating  by  stoves  is  greater  than  by  any  other 
■ethod  known  to    your    committee.    In  an 
ndinary  school  building,  for  instance,  cost- 
Bg  $43,000,  $6,000  worth  of  space  is  taken  up 
■7  stoves,  and  the  building  will  accommodate 
only  about  as  many  pupils  as  a  fbmace-heated 


building  one  seventh  smaller,  costing;  but  $86,- 
000."— The  old  English  cockle  stove,  mtroduoed 
by  Mr.  Strutt  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, warming  houses  by  the  distribution  of 
heated  ur,  was  the  progenitor  Of  our  hot 
air  furnaces.  It  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  fire 
chamber  with  a  dome-shaped  head,  which  was 
placed  in  a  bed  of  masonry,  with  a  grating  and 
ash  pit  below.  This  part,  which  from  its  shape 
was  called  the  cockle,  was  enclosed  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  concentric  wall  of  brickwork,  the 
interval  forming  a  hot  air  space.  Air  intro- 
duced from  without  was  thrown  into  this  space 
against  the  surface  of  the  iron  chamber,  and, 
being  heated  and  rarefi^ed,  ascended  through 
openings  and  was  conveyed  to  the  rooms -re- 
quired to  be  warmed.  This  method  was  va- 
riously modified  and  much  improved.  Mr. 
Sylvester  applied  it  to  the  Wakefield  luna- 
tic asylum  so  effectually  as  to  change  the 
whole  air  of  the  building,  400,000  cubjc  feet, 
each  hour.  Th»  modern  hot  air  furnace  is 
similar  in  construction  to  the  Strutt  heater.  It 
consists  of  an  iron  stove,  which  nlay  be  of  va- 
rious shapes,  and  which  is  surrounded  either 
by  an  iron  or  a  brickwork  case,  with  a  hot  air 
chamber  between.  It  is  situated  either  in  the 
basement  or  cellar,  while  air  brought  from 
without,  or  too  commonly  from  the  subter- 
ranean apartments,  is  introduced  through 
proper  openings,  heated,  and,  rising  through 
air  fines,  is  distributed  to  the  different  apitft- 
ments ;  entering  them  by  registers  at  the  base 
or  ceUing,  it  mingles  with  the  cold  air  and 
warms  the  room.  It  is  urged  in  behalf  of  hot 
air  Aimaces,  as  against  stoves  and  fireplaces, 
that  they  are  outof  the  way  and  save  space ; 
that  they  are  cleanly  and  give  but  little  trouble 
in  attendance;  that  they  are  economical  in 
first  cost  and  in  consumption  of  fuel;  that 
they  warm  the  whole  house,  or  such  parts  of  it 
as  may  at  any  time  be  desired ;  and  that  they 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  air  for  ventila- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  in  the 
way  they  are  generally  constructed,  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  their 
jomts  are  liable  to  open  so  as  to  allow  the  es- 
cape of  the  combustion  products  into  the  air 
chamber;  that  sparks  of  fire  are  thus  often 
carried  through  the  building  with  the  greatest 
danger  of  conflagration ;  and  that  their  red-hot 
iron  surfaces  so  "  bum,"  or  in  some  way  change 
the  air,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  respiration. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  general  conviction  that  hot 
air  fhmaoes  are  unwholesome  and  injuriooa. 
This  opinion,  being  the  result  of  extensive  ex- 
perience, is  probably  just ;  bnt  the  evils  are 
chiefly  tiiose  of  foolty  construction  and  mis- 
management in  their  use,  as  they  have  been 
employed  for  years  in  many  establishments 
with  entire  satisffujtion.  Mr.  Henry  Buttan, 
of  Oobourg,  C.  W.,  has  introduced  an  arrange- 
ment called  the  air  wanner,  which  seems  to 
combine  the  better  qualities  of  stoves  and  tar- 
naces,  and  to  be  free  from  their  chief  objec- 
tions.   It  consists  of  one  stove  enclosed  wi&in 
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another,  with  tnflScient  space  between  to  ad- 
mit a  large  amonnt  of  air,  which  is  brought 
from  without,  enters  below  the  air  warmer, 
and  passes  into  the  room  above.  Instead  of 
heating  a  small  quantity  of  air  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  principle  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  moderately  warm  a  large  amount  of  it,  and 
depend  upon  its  rapid  exchange  to  keep  the 
apartments  at  a  proper  temperature.  The  air 
warmers  of  several  sizes,  varying  in  price  from 
(26  to  $160,  are  placed  either  in  the  room,  the 
hall,  or  the  basement,  and  may  warm  by  direct 
radiation,  as  well  as  by  circulation  of  air.  The 
inventor's  aim  was  to  sedure  the  cheapness 
and  simplicity  of  the  .stove  with  the  ventilat- 
ing efficiency  of  the  more  expensive  apparatus, 
and  his  arrangement  has  been  very  success- 
fblly  employed  in  private  dwellings,  railroad 
oars,  and  various  public  institutions. — The  first 
attempt  to  use  hot  water  as  a  means  of  warm- 
ing dates  back  as  far  as  1716,  when  Sir  Martin 
Triewald  warmed  a  greenhouse  by  it  at  New- 
oastle-npon-Tyne.  But  the  first  successful  effort 
on  a  large  sciale  was  made  by  M.  Bonnemain, 
in  an  apparatus  for  batching  chickena  for  the 
Paris  market.  The  employment  of  water  for 
heating  purposes  depends  upon  two  princi- 
ples. First,  when  unequally  warmed,  its  equi- 
librium is  disturbed,  and  it  is  thrown  into  move- 
ment. If  a  tube  passes  into  the  upper  part 
of  a  boiler,  and,  meJiing  a  circuit,  reenters  the 
lower  part,  heating  the  water  in  the  boiler  gives 
rise  to  a  circulation  through  the  tube.  The 
hot  water  flows  away  above,  and,  cooling,  de- 
scends and  returns  to  the  boiler  below.  Sec- 
ond, the  capacity  of  water  fo(  heat  is  so  great, 
that  is,  it  holds  so  large  an  amount  of  it,  that  it 
gives  out  a  large  quantity  as  it  cools,  and  is 
tiras  an  admirable  medium  for  its  distribution. 
When  the  beat  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  im- 
parted to  air,  whatever  be  the  number  of  de- 
grees through  which  the  water  falls,  it  will 
raise  through  the  same  number  of  degrees 
2,850  cubic  feet  of  air.  There  are  two  modes  of 
warming  by  hot  water.  In  one  the  circulation 
takes  place  through  a  system  of  small  tubes 
distributed  through  the  house,  and  constructed 
to  fit  any  form  and  succession  of  rooms  and 
passages ;  or  they  are  coiled  into  heaps  in  va- 
rious situations,  and  impart  their  heat  by  di- 
rect radiation.  This  is  Perkins's  arrangement. 
It  has  no  boiler,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a 
portion  of  the  pipe  coiled  up  in  the  fhmace, 
and  is  a  high  pressure  method,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  rising  to  800'  or  850°.  The 
warmth  diffused  from  a  coil  of  pipes  in  a  room 
is  mild  and  pleasant,  but  in  point  of  ventilation 
it  is  the  very  worst  contrivance  possible.  Li 
the  other  form  of  hot  water  apparatus,  the 
pipes  do  not  ascend  to  any  considerable  height 
above  the  boiler ;  there  is  but  slight  pressure, 
and  the  heat  does  not  rise  above  the  boiling 
point.  The  boiler  and  masses  of  pipes  are  placed 
m  the  cellar  or  basement,  and  air  from  without, 
warmed  by  passing  among  the  coils  of  tubing, 
is  distribnted  to  the  apartments  through  flues 


and  registers.  As  the  boiler  and  tabes  eontdi 
considerable  water,  its  temperature  rises  dow- 
ly  when  fire  is  first  applied,  and,  the  qnantit; 
of  caloric  to  be  given  out  being  large,  it  cools 
with  equal  slowness.  Hence  tiie  arraDgement 
is  well  suited  to  those  cases  where  pennmeiit 
and  unvarying  heat  is  required,  as  greeiihoiu« 
graperies,  &c.  Hot  water  pipes  thus  arranged 
are  a  source  of  steady  and  equable  heat;  thej 
do  not  scorch  the  air  as  furnaces  are  apt  to  do, 
and  they  produce  a  copious  and  pleasant  venti- 
lation, but  are  too  expensive  for  common  me 
in  dwellings. — Steam  was  first  applied  to  heiJ- 
ing  purposes  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1T8+- 
'5  by  James  Watt,  who  employed  it  for  utra- 
ing  his  study.  The  method  of  heating  build- 
ings by  steam  depends  upon. its  rapid  condena- 
tion  into  water  when  admitted  into  any  veEael 
colder  than  itself.  In  condenaation  the  large 
amonnt  of  latent  heat  that  steam  contuns  ii 
imparted  to  the  enclosing  vessels  or  pipes,  ind 
the  resulting  water  either  flows  back  to  Ae 
boiler,  or  falls  into  reservoirs  at  various  points, 
and  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  cock.  We  imj 
gather  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  latent  heatii 
steam  from  the  fact  that  if  a  pound  of  it  is  con- 
densed, the  heat  set  free  is  enough  to  raise  Si 
lbs.  of  water  from  freezing  to  boiling.  Steon 
like  hot  water,  is  used  for  warming  in  two 
ways :  either  by  heating  coils  of  pipes  or  com- 
bined metallic  sheets  arranged  in  the  varioa 
apartments,  and  which  warm  by  direct  radi*- 
tion ;  or  by  heating  air,  and  sending  it  thrtngii 
the  building.  Ab  in  the  similar  case  of  hot 
water,  just  mentioned,  the  former  method  ii 
wholly  objectionable  from  its  lack  of  tix 
slightest  provision  for  ventilation.  It  has  ben 
estimated  that  the  boiler  adapted  to  an  engine 
of  one  horse  power  is  sufficient  for  hestin; 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  space ;  and  that  if  eten 
from  the  boiler  of  a  working  engine  is  to  be 
used  for  warming,  the  boiler  requires  to  be  en- 
larged at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  foot  for  ertrj 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  heated  to  the  temper- 
ature of  70°  or  80°.  The  amount  of  he«t  ket 
through  windows,  walls,  and  by  escaping  w 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  wri- 
ters. Dr.  Amott  says  that  in  a  winter*!  day, 
with  the  external  temperature  at  10°  belov 
freezing,  it  requires,  to  maintain  an  apartmeat 
at  60°,  a  steam  pipe  heated  to  200°,  or  sbwt 
one  foot  square  for  every  6  feet  of  single  ^bm 
windows ;  as  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wJI, 
roofi  or  ceiling,  and  as  much  for  every  6  enWe 
feet  of  hot  air  escaping  each  minute  in  the  waj 
of  ventilation.  Henoe,  a  room  16  feet  square 
by  12  feet  high,  with  two  windows,  each  7  by 
8,  with  ventilation  at  the  rate  of  16  cnbie  feet 
per  minute,  would  require  20  square  feet  of 
radiating  surface.    Steam  for  heating  ia 


at  a  very  low  pressure,  and  the  various  p« 
tions  employed  render  it  quite  safe.   Its  ar- 


rangements are  so  perfect  also  that  it  is ) 
aged  with  but  little  trouble,  and  the  rentSa- 
tion  is  very  satisfiuitory.  For  heating  tofe 
establishments  this  metiiod  has  oome  into  ei- 
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tenaire  use,  but,  Iik«  hot  water,  it  is  too  ex- 
peniire  for  moat  private  dwellings. — Ventila- 
tioa  on  a  large  scale  is  produced  by  fans  driven 
ij  gteam  power.  The  &n  consists  of  several 
nnaa,  or  blades,  inserted  into  a  shaft  and 
made  to  revolve  with  it.  By  the  rotation  of 
the  blades  the  air  is  driven,  by  centrifugal  in- 
flnenoe,  to  the  oiroumferenoe,  tending  to  create 
tnonam  at  the  centre.  If  two  mdes  be  added 
to  the  vanes,  having  an  opening  round  the  axis, 
vhen  the  &n  is  thrown  into  revolation,  air 
vill  rush  in  through  the  openings  and  out  at 
the  oiroomference  continuously.  If  tubes  con- 
nect these  central  openings  with  an  apartment, 
its  air  will  be  exhausted ;  and  if  the  circumfer- 
wce  be  suitably  connected  with  a  room,  the 
sir  will  be  driven  into  it.  The  same  machine 
therefore  becomes  an  exhaust  fan  or  a  blowing 
&n  aocording  to  the  mode  of  its  use.  Air  im- 
pelled by  a  fan  may  be  heated  by  various  ex- 
pedients for  use  in  cold  weather,  but  this  mode 
of  ventilation  is  independent  of  wanning,  and 
is  chiefly  valuable  in  summer  in  large  estab- 
Ushments,  as  asylums  and  hospitals,  where 
many  persons  are  gathered. — Yentilating  chim- 
neys are  flues,  sometimes  made  very  high  and 
lai^  in  which  fires  create  powerful  draughts 
that  are  employed  to  exhaust  apartments  of 
vitiated  air.  An  extra  ventilating  flue  may  be 
jxmstructed  adjoining  the  chimney,  warmed  by 
it,  and  opening  into  the  top  of  the  room,  and 
this  may  have  connecting  tubes  extending  to 
lemote  apartments  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
whole  house.  Bat  double  outlets  to  the  same 
martment  rarely  work  satisfactorily,  as  the 
oiinmey  is  apt  to  convert  the  extra  flue  into  a 
&eder  of  the  fire,  while  the  smoke  escaping 
from  the  chimney  may  be  drawn  down  the  flue 
into  the  room.  The  efficiency  of  ventiducts  is 
tn^ented  by  surmounting  them  with  ejectolv, 
wUch  increase  their  exhaustive  action  when 
the  wind  blows.  But  under  ordinary  circum- 
itinoes,  or  in  the  absence  of  other  arrange- 
vmia,  the  chimney  may  be  used  for  conveying 
awa;  foul  air,  the  vdooity  of  the  ascending 
sarrent,  which  is  usually  from  8  to  4  feet  per 
Mcond,  giving  it  considerable  exhaustive  pow- 
er. If  therefore  an  opening  is  made  in  it  near 
the  ceiling,  the  foul  gases  accumulated  above 
rush  in,  and  are  carried  upward  with  the  cur- 
noL  Tet  if  from  any  cause  the  draught  of 
the  chimney  be  interrupted,  smoke  is  driven 
iato  tiie  room,  an  ordinary  register,  requiring 
pcnonal  attendance,  being  of  little  use.  To 
nmedy  this  inconvenience.  Dr.  Arnott  con- 
itrneted  a  self-acting  suspension  valve,  which 
fa  placed  in  the  aperture,  and  so  mounted  that 
■corKnt  of  air  passing  into  the  chimney  opens 
i^  while  an  opposite  current  closes  it.  A  modi- 
Mstion  of  this  valve  consists  of  a  square  piece 
if  wire  gauze  set  in  the  opening  with  a  curtain 
tf  oiled  silk  suspended  behind.  In  the  thoa- 
■nds  of  stifling,  stove-heated  rooms,  where 
piOor  of  countenance,  headache,  and  nervous- 
BM  bear  ptunful  witness  to  the  perverted  and 
Pnioned  state  of  the  air,  these  simple  contri- 


vances would  be  invaluable. — ^The  point  of  en- 
trance of  air  into  a  building  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  too  much  neglected. 
If  there  be  local  sources  of  impurity  in  the 
vicinity,  or  the  annoyance  of  dust,  the  aperture 
of  ingress  should  be  placed  unfavorably  to  the 
admission  of  the  vitiated  air.  If  there  are  or- 
ganic contaminations  near  the  ground,  the  air 
ahould  be  brought  from  the  top  of  the  house. 
Openings  are  sometimes  made  under  the  eaves, 
leading  to  channels  constructed  in  the  walls, 
which  open  into  the  room,  or  furnish  air  for 
the  warjning  apparatus.  Where  stoves  or  hot 
air  arrangements  are  employed,  the  free  addi- 
tion of  moisture  to  the  air  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  commoli  practice  of  setting  a 
small  vessel  of  water  on  a  stove  or  in  a  irar- 
nace  is  altogether  inadequate.  There  should 
be  large  surfaces  for  evaporation,  which  are 
perhaps  best  secured  by  means  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton doth  dipped  in  water  and  hung  from  any 
convenient  framework.  An  "endless  towel," 
hanging  upon  a  roller  with  its  lower  part  dip- 
ped in  a  trough  of  water  beneath,  answers  ad- 
mirably, as  it  is  easily  turned  at  any  moment, 
thus  keeping  a  large  wet  surface  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  air. — The  practical  question  arises 
m  ventilation,  at  what  points  the  air  should  be 
introduced  into  an  apartment,  and  removed 
ftom  it.  The  breath,  as  it  escapes  into  the  still 
atmosphere,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
is  so  rarefied  that  it  ascends.  The  warmth  of 
the  body,  imparting  itself  to  the  surrounding 
air,  expands  it  and  causes  a  rising  current. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  66°,  the 
body  is  88°  warmer,  while  4°  added  to  the  cir- 
oun^jacent  air  is  sufficient  to  give  it  an  ascend-, 
ing  movement.  A  kind  of  natural  ventilation 
of  the  person  is  thus  effected,  and  as  it  is  not 
desirable  to  bring  the  vitiated  air  back  to 
breathe  over  again,  this  movement  has  been 
taken  as  nature's  hint,  and  the  plan  of  upward 
ventilation  generally  adopted,  the  air  entering 
at  the  floor,. and,  as  it  rises  to_  the  ceiling,  es- 
caping through  registers  above.  Such  an  out- 
let is  infinitely  preferable  to  having  a  room 
sealed,  with  no  escape  for  its  foul  sir;  and 
even  where  the  ventilation  is  feeble,  it  may  be 
the  best  method.  But  if  hot  air  intended  for 
warming  and  ventilation  enters  below,  it  of 
course  rises  to  the  ceiling,  and,  if  it  finds  open- 
ings there,  escapes  with  but  little  benefit  to 
the  occupants  of  the  room.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  egress  be  at  the  floor,  there  is  a  con- 
stant descent  of  the  pure  atmosphere ;  and  if 
the  action  be  at  all  brisk,  the  escaping  breath 
is  rapidly  swept  downward,  thus  keeping  pure 
the  zone  of  respiration.  It  is  said  that,  as 
warm  air  tends  to  rise,  the  upward  movement 
is  the  natural  one ;  but  the  true  statement  is, 
that  air  moves  in  obedience  to  force,  and  wheth- 
er it  be  applied  to  move  it  upward  or  down- 
ward, the  motion  is  equally  natural.  What  is 
required  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the 
proper  temperature,  and  whatever  secures  that 
is  most  in  harmony  with  nature. 
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"WABKEB,  Su8A.ir,  an  American  anthoreas, 
bom  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the 

S'esent  centnry.  She  ia  the  danghter  of 
enry  W.  Warner,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  anther  of  an  "  Liqairy  into  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Character  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment" and  "  The  liberties  of  America ;]"  and 
for  a  number  of  years  she  has  resided  with  her 
&niily  on  Oonstitntion  island  in  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  West  Point.  Her  first  essay  in 
literature  was  a  novel  entitled  "The  Wide, 
Wide  World,"  published  in  1850  under  the 
psendonyme  of  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  and  which, 
as  a  picture  of  American  domestic  life,  attained 
a  considerable  popularity  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  as  many  as  86,000  copies  having 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  alone.  It  was 
succeeded  by  "  Queechy"  (8  vols.,  1863),  which 
had  also  a  large  circulation,  and  like  its  prede- 
cessor has  been  translated  into  French,  and 
"The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuck"  (1866),  contwn- 
ing  many  glimpses  of  American  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  her  residence.  She  is  also 
the  author  of  "  The  Law  and  the  Testimony" 
(8vo.,  1858),  in  which  the  texts  proving  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  brought  to- 
gether under  their  appropriate  heads ;  of  a  prize 
essay  on  "  The  Duties  of  American  Women ;" 
and  of  a  volume  entitled  "Lyrics  from  the 
Wide,  Wide  World."  The  prevailing  tone  of 
her  books  is  religions. — ^Anna  B.,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  has  also  a  considerable  reputation 
as  an  authoress.  She  has  published  "  Dollars 
and  Cents,  by  Amy  Lothrop"  (2  vols.,  1858), 
"  My  Brother's  Keeper"  (3  vols.,  1865),  and,  in 
connection  with  her  sister,  "Ellen  Montgom- 
ery's Book  Case"  (1863-'5),  a  series  in  4  vols, 
for  young  persona.  In  1860  appeared  a  work 
entitled  "  Say  and  Seal,"  the  iomt  production 
of  the  sisters  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia). 

WARRANTY,  a  term  used  in  law,  in  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate,  in  the  sale  of  chattels,  and  in 
contracts  of  insurance.  The  learning  of  real 
warranties  abounds  in  the  old  books,  and  was 
subtle  and  technical  in  an  extreme  degree.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  spoke  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most 
onriona  and  cunning  learnings  of  the  law." 
Bat  mndb  of  it  is  now  abolisned  in  England ; 
much  is  of  little  practical  use  or  employment 
there ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  wlietlier  it  ever 
had  any  force  in  the  United  States.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  now,  through  all  the  states,  the  war- 
ranties of  land  are  only  those  expressed  in  the 
deed  of  grant  or  lease,  and  they  are  personal  cov- 
enants, although  they  may  run  with  the  land.  A 
deed  may  be  wholly  without  warranty,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  mere  deed  x>f  release  or  quitclaim ; 
or  it  may  contain  such  limited  warranties  as 
title  grantor  chooses  to  give  and  the  grantee  is 
willing  to  accept. — Warranty  in  contracts  of 
insurance  has  been  treated  under  Insurance, 
and  tills  article  will  be  confined  to  warranty 
in  the  sale  of  chattels  or  personal  property. 
Tliis  warranty  may  be  a  warranty  of  title  in  the 
teller,  or  a  warranty  of  the  character  or  quality 
vt  the  thing  sold.    As  to  warranty  of  title. 


which    is    seldom    expressed,  the   courts  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States,  after  some 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  are  now  agreed  in 
establishing  the  just  and  sensible  rnle,  that  he 
who  sella  as  his  own  property  a  chattel  in  his 
possession,   must  be  regarded  as  warranting 
that  he  owns  the  chattel  and  has  a  right  to 
sell  it  in  that  way,  although  nothing  is  said 
about  the  titie.    As  to  the  quality,  the  war- 
ranty may  be  express  or  implied.    If  it  is  ex- 
press, it  is  always  open  to  such  construction 
from  the  cironmstances  and  character  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  nsage  in  similar  cases,  as 
shall  make  the  engagement  of  warranty  conform 
to  the  intention  and  the  understanding  of  the 
parties.    Bnt  words  of  warranty  are  always 
subjected  to  S'precise  and  perhaps  severe  inters 
pretation,  because  the  buyer  may  and  shoold 
always  take  care  that  the  warranty  gives  him 
just  the  protection  he  desired,  and  must  abide 
any  loss  arising  from  any  deficiency  or  ambi- 
guity in  the  terms  used.    If  there  be  no  ex- 
press warranty,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  Uiat 
in  England  and  in  the  United  Statos,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  conrts,  the  principle 
of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware)  comes 
in.    This  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  law  of 
sale.    Undoubtedly  it  is  a  rnle  which  worki 
mnch  hardship  and  covers  much  fraud.    Emi- 
nent members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  same 
in  high  office,  have  lamented,  and  perhaps  re- 
proadied  this  rule  as  the  cause  of  mncn  ini- 
quity.   It  ia  obvious  however  that  courts  most 
have  a  general  rule  on  this  subject.     The  law, 
dealing  with  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  must  deter- 
mine on  which  of  them  the  risk  and  responidbil- 
ity  rest.    It  must  therefore  adopt  the  rule  of 
caveat  emptor,  and  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
buyer  to  take  snfflcient  care  for  himself,  which 
he  may  do  either  by  sufficient  examination  or 
by  demanding  an  express  warranty ;  or  else  it 
must  say  that  the  responsibility  most  rest  on 
the  seller,  and  that  whenever  the  thing  sold 
turns  out  to  be  other  than  the  buyer  supposed, 
the  seller  must  make  it  good.    Either  of  these 
rules  would  have  some  advantages  and  be  open 
to  some  objections ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  the  commercial  experience  of  Eo^ 
land  and  of  this  country  is  decidedly  in  i&rwd 
the  rule  of  eameat  emptor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
courts  have  applied  important  limitations  and 
qualifications  to  the  rule,  and  as  now  adminis- 
tered it  seems  to  work  well. — In  the  first  place, 
the  rule  is  never  applied  to  fraud,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  of  any  kind.    It  is  therefore  nspo^ 
tant  to  know  what  is  meant  by  legal  firand. 
The  question  is  considered  in  many  cases,  and 
particularly  in  one  of  much   interest  which 
came  before  the  United  States  supreme  court 
(2  Wheaton,  178).     In  this  case  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declared  that  neither  buyer  nor  seller 
is  bound  to  communicate  to  the  other  informa- 
tion possessed  exclusively  by  him,  where  the 
means  of  intelligence  are  equally  accessible  to 
both  parties.    The  numerous  cases  on  this  ques- 
tion are  not  in  harmony ;  but  from  them  the 
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general  rnle  majbe  drawn,  that  any  party  may 
by  bis  silence  alone  permit  another  to  deeeive 
himself^  bat  if  he  canse  or  aid  the  deception  by- 
act  or  word  it  becomes  a  frand  on  hia  part — 
Another  rnle  is,  that  no  mere  praise  or  com- 
mendation of  an  article  or  invitation  to  trade 
binds  the  seller.    Bnt  if  a  seller,  pending  the  ne- 
gotiation for  sale,  makes  a  positive  affirmation 
of  quality,  intendmg  to  effect  a  sale  thereby,  and 
inuct  causing  or  materially  promoting  the  sale, 
gnoh  affirmation  is  a  warranty.   If  made  in  good 
ikith,  it  is  a  warranty ;  and  if  falsely  made,  it 
is  both  a  warranty  and  a  fraud.    It  is  oertun 
tbat  the  word  "  warrant"  need  not  be  used,  nor 
any  other  word  of  exactly  eqnivalent  meaning. 
If  the  fair  meaning  of  all  the  words  used  im- 
ports an  undertaking  or  agreement  of  the  seller 
n  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  sold,  it  is  a  war- 
ranty.— There  are  interesting  cases  on  the  ques- 
tion how  &r  a  bill  of  sale  effects  a  warranty 
by  its  description  of  the  thing  sold.    Thus,  a 
Un  of  sale,  "  A  bought  of  B  two  cases  of  indi- 
go, ^73,"  where  the  article,  sold  in  good  faith, 
tamed  oat  to  be  not  indigo  but  a  composition 
principally  of  Prussian  blue,  was  held  to  be  a 
warranty  that  the  article  was  indigo,  but  no 
warranty  of  its  quality.    Another  bill, "  Sold  A 
B  2,000  gallons  prime  quality  winter  oil,"  was 
held  to  be  a  warranty,  not  only  that  the  article' 
was  oil,  and  winter  strained,  but  of  prime  qual- 
ity. Bat  where  the  bill  of  sale  described  the  ar- 
ticle as  "superior  sweet-scented  Kentucky  leaf 
tobacco,"  it  was  held  that  the  warranty  implied 
by  the  bill  was  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  the  to- 
bacco was  Kentucky  leaf,  although  it  was  nei- 
ther superior  nor  sweet-scented,  but  ill-flavored 
and  unfit  for  market.    Upon  the  whole,  the  bet- 
ter and  perhaps  the  prevalent  rule  appears  to 
be,  that  a  written  bill  of  sale,  or  sale  note,  is  a 
warranty  of  all  that  it  distinctly  expresses. 
There  is  in  some  courts  a  disposition  to  limit 
this  implied  warranty  to  cases  where  the  buyer 
has  no  opportunity  for  examination.    Indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  .the  rule  of  eaveat 
emptor  necessarily  implies  one  exception ;  for 
the  kw  would  not  require  him  to  "  beware" 
vho  cannot  comply  with  the  demand.    If  then 
a  seller,  having  certain  knowledge  exclusively, 
sells  under  circumstances  indicating  not  only 
that  the  buyer  trusted  to  his  representations, 
bnt  was  compelled  to  trust  to  them,  these  rep- 
resentations would  have  the  effect  of  warranty. 
In  the  fiuctuation  which  has  attended   this 
question,  there  has  sometimes  been  a  disposi- 
tion to  hold  that  "a  sound  price  implies  a 
•oand  quality,"  and  therefore  that  all  goods 
furly  bought  for  a  market  are  warranted  by 
fl>e  seller  as  fit  for  the  market.    But  this, 
whieh  is  the  rule  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  seems 
now  not  to  be  law  in  any  of  our  states  except- 
ing South  Oarolina  and  Louisiana.    If  an  article 
is  sold,  however,  not  for  general  use  or  for  a 
Biarket,  but  for  a  specific  purpose  distinctly 
Dade  known  to  the  seller,  he  is  held  to  warrant 
it  to  be  fit  for  that  purpose.    But  this  rule 
does  not  apply  where  a  specific  article  is  bought 


merely  in  the  belief  that  it  will  effect  a  certain 
purpose.  Some  very  nice  cases  have  turned 
upon  the  application  of  this  principle.  Thus, 
where  the  buyer's  order  was :  "  Send  me  yom' 
patent  hopper  and  apparatus  with  your  smoke- 
consuming  furnace,"  and  the  furnace  did  not 
consume  the  smoke,  it  was  held  that  the  buyer 
ordered  a  specific  article,  and  took  the  risk  of 
its  answering  his  purpose.  Bnt  where  a  seller 
sold,  under  a  written  agreement,  "  a  two-color 
printing  machine  on  my  patent  principle,"  and 
the  machine  would  not  print  well  in  two  colors, 
it  was  held  that  the  buyer  bought  and  the  sell- 
er sold  an  article  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
the  buyer  was  not  bound  for  the  price  because 
there  was  an  implied  warranty  and  a  breach 
of  it — ^Where  goods  are  sold  by  sample,  there 
is,  by  the  prevailing  rule,  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  goods  shtdl  be  equal  to  the  sample ; 
but  if  they  are  as  good  as  the  sample,  this  is 
enough,  although  the  sample  had  a  latent  de- 
fect, unless  the  seller  knew  of  this  defect  and 
purposely  concealed  it, — No  warranty  can  be 
implied  from  circumstances,  where  there  is  an 
express  refassJ  to  warrant.  But  this  rule  is 
never  permitted  to  cover  actual  fraud.  Thus 
ships  are  frequently  sold  by  auction,  "  as  they 
are,"  or  "  with  all  faults."  This  is  an  exclusion 
of  warranty ;  but  if  the  seller  knows  of  faults 
which  are  not  obvious,  and  does  or  says  any 
thing  to  conceal  them  or  draw  the  attention  of 
the  buyer  away  from  them  (as  where  a  ship 
had  her  bottom  worm-eaten  and  lier  keel 
broken,  and  the  seller  took  her  from  the  ways 
and  kept  her  afloat  where  the  defects  could 
not  be  seen),  it  would  be  held  that  the  sale 
would  be  invalidated  by  the  fraud,  although 
there  was  no  warranty.  If  the  contract  of 
sale  is  in  writing,  and  there  be  no  fraud,  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  show  that  there  was 
a  parol  warranty  outside  of  the  contract ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  universal  rule,  that  a  written  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  contrtidicted  or  varied  by 
parol  testimony.  And  for  the  same  reason  a 
written  warranty  cannot  be  enlarged,  dimin- 
ished, or  qualified  by  parol  testimony.  Bnt  no 
warranty  need  be  in  writing.  If  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly proved,  it  has  the  same  force  if  spoken 
as  if  written.  There  is  an  important  exception 
to  the  above  rule  of  evidence ;  it  has  no  appli- 
cation to  a  mere  receipt  for  money,  which  Is 
always  open  to  evidence ;  and  therefore  on  or- 
dinary bill  of  parcels,  or  any  instrument  in- 
tended to  operate  principally  as  an  indication 
of  the  price  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
payment,  is  always  open  to  ex^nation  or  to 
evidence  of  parol  warranty. — Whatever  may 
be  the  law  as  to  implied  warranties,  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  it  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate.  From 
the  numerous  cases  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
difficult  to  draw  any  other  rule,  than  that  in  a 
deed  of  sale,  or  a  lease  of  land  or  of  a  house  or 
store,  there  is  no  warranty  other  than  that  or 
those  which  the  instrument  contains ;  none,  for 
example,  that  the  premises  are  fit  for  the  pnr- 
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poad  of  habitation,  oocnpation,  or  cultivation, 
or  are  adapted  for  the  particalar  porpose  for 
which  they  are  hoaght  or  hired.  But  in  many 
caaea  where  this  qaestion  might  arise,  the 
buyer  or  hirer  may  undoubtedly  have  a  remedy 
of  some  kind  against  the  seller  or  lessor,  al- 
though not  for  breach  of  warranty. — In  prac- 
tice, the  question  what  is  a  breach  of  warranty 
arises  under  the  sale  of  horses  "  warranted 
sound,"  more  frequently  than  elsewhere.  From 
the  multitudinous  and  contradictory  cases  on 
this  subject,  it  can  only  be  said  here,  that  a 
defect  impairing  the  animal  for  present  service, 
or  which  in  its  ordinary  and  natural  progress 
must  do  so,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  un- 
soundness. Thus,  a  "  bone  spavin,"  the  "  na- 
vicular disease,"  "  ossification  of  the  cartilages," 
and  "  thick- wind  "  have  all  been  held  to  be  un- 
soundness. "  Crib-biting"  and  "  curby  hocks" 
are  not.  "  Roaring"  has  been  held  to  be,  and 
also  not  to  be,  unsoundness.  But  a  defect  like 
crib-biting,  though  not  unsoundness,  is  "a 
vice ;"  and  if  the  horse  is  expressly  warranted 
free  from  vice,  it  constitutes  a  breach. — It  is 
sometimes  an  important  question:  What  are 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  one  who  buys  with 
warranty,  when  there  is  a  breach  of  warranty? 
On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  he  may  choose 
either  to  rescind  the  sale  and  return  the  thing 
bought,  and  defend  against  a  suit  for  the  price, 
or  bring  his  action  for  it  if  he  have  paid  it ;  or 
he  may  retain  the  thing  bought,  and  bring  his 
notion  for  the  breach  of  warranty,  and  then  his 
damages  will  be  diminished  by  the  actual  value 
of  the  thing  bought  and  retained.  So  if  he 
sells  a  part  of  the  goods  before  he  discovers 
the  breach,  and  therefore  cannot  return  them 
all,  he  may  still  return  all  that  he  can,  and  will 
then  be  liable  only  for  the  market  value  of  the 
part  which  he  does  not  return.  But  if  he  can 
return  the  whole,  he  should  either  return  or 
retain  it  all.  If  he  tenders  the  goods  to  the 
seller  and  the  seller  refuses  to  receive  them, 
the  buyer  may  sell  them  at  once,  with  due 
notice  to  the  seller,  and  due  precaution  to 
have  a  fur  sale  for  a  fair  price ;  and  then  he 
may  recover  from  the  seller  whatever  he  loses 
by  this  resale,  with  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
goods  or  chattels  and  selling  them.  There  are 
however  authorities  which  limit  the  right  of 
the  buyer  to  his  action  for  the  breach  of  war- 
ranty, and  give  him  no  right  to  rescind  the  sale 
and  return  the  goods  except  in  case  of  fraud. 
The  United  Btates  courts  tend  to  this  view,  and 
it  is  favored  in  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Een- 
tadcy,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  some  cases  in 
England.  If  a  seller  with  warranty  brings  his 
init  for  the  price,  a  mere  breach  of  warranty 
without  fraud  is  held  by  many  English  author- 
ities, and  by  some  in  this  country,  to  be  no  bar 
to  the  action,  but  only  to  give  the  buyer  the 
right  to  set  off  against  the  price  whatever  dam- 
ages he  has  sustained  by  the  breach.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  law  of  war- 
ranty, although  often  complicated  in  fact  with 
the  law  of  fiuud,  is  in  its  own  nature  entirely 


diatinet;  for  a  seller  with  warranty  is  equally 
liable  for  the  breach  of  it,  whether  he  knew 
that  the  warranty  was  false,  or  was  ignorant 
of  this.  It  is  also  certain  that  whenever  a 
buyer  with  warranty  has  the  right  to  rescind 
the  sale  and  return  the  goods  because  of  a 
breach  of  the  warranty,  he  must  do  this  at 
oface ;  for  any  unnecessary  delay  in  doing  so, 
or  any  act  equivalent  to  acceptance,  employ- 
ment, or  disposition  of  the  thing  bought  after 
he  knows  the  breach,  will  be  construed  to  be  a 
waiver  of  his  right  of  rescission,  and  will  limit 
him  to  his  recovery  of  damages. — It  should  be 
added,  that  there  is  in  general  no  implied  war- 
ranty, and  indeed  none  that  is  not  precisely 
expressed,  in  Judicial  sales,  as  sales  under  ex- 
ecution or  any  order  or  decree  of  court.  This 
rule  has  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court  oi 
the  United  States,  and  is,  we  suppose,  univer- 
sally admitted. 

WAREEN,  the  name  of  counties  in  14  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y., 
partly  bounded  on  the  K  by  Lake  George,  in- 
tersected and  partly  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  ^m 
Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the  Schroon 
river;  area,  912  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,484. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  only  about 
one  third  of  the  county  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. The  productions  in  1865  were  123,- 
817  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  6,497  of  wheat, 
120,847  of  oats,  10,952  of  rye,  19,214  of  buck- 
wheat, 178,828  of  potatoes,  482,786  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 64,634  of  cheese,  18,616  of  maple  sugar, 
89,001  of  wool,  and  22,088  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  68  saw  mills,  14  tanneries, 
88  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,813 
pupils  attending  pupil  schools.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  limestone,  marl,  and 
black  lead  are  found.  Capital,  Caldwell,  n. 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Dela- 
ware, which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Musconetcong  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Paulinskill  and  Peqnest  rivers ; 
area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  88,484. 
Blue  mountain  is  in  the  K.  W.  part,  and  Jenny 
Jump  and  Scott's  mountains  in  the  S.  £.  The 
elevated  portions  are  well  adapted  to  pastur- 
age, and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  198,760  bnehels  of 
wheat,  781,025  of  Indian  corn,  224,176  of  rye, 
280,966  of  oats,  117,996  of  buckwheat,  798,269 
lbs.  of  butter,  48,764  of  wool,  and  22,628  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  72  flour  and  grist  milli, 
86  saw  mills,  12  distilleries,  6  woollen  factories, 
2  furnaces,  8  iron  fonnderies,  7  tanneries,  S 
newspaper  offices,  48  churches,  and  4,296  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Magnetic  iron 
ore,  hematite,  bog  iron  ore,  zinc,  manganese, 
marble,  soapstone,  and  roofing  slate  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Morris  canal 
and  the  New  Jersey  central  railroad.  Capital, 
Belvidere.  III.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  border- 
ing on  N.  Y.,  intersected  by  the  AUeghanj 
river,  and  drained  by  Brokenstraw,  Conewan- 
go,  and  other  creeks ;  area,  882  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  82,279.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  sofl 
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geoentlly  fertile.    There  are  large  forests  of 
excellent  timber.      The  productions  in  1860 
were  83,766  bnshels  of  wheat,  68,898  of  Indian 
com,  166,480  of  oats,  97,287  of  potatoes,  886,- 
7M  lbs.  of  batter,  54,493  of  wool,  88,705  of 
uuqile  gogar,  and  20,090  tons  of  hay.    There 
were  7  grist  mills,  143  saw  mills,  2  iron  fonn- 
deries,  3  woollen  factories,  4  tanneries,  8  news- 
paper offices,  and  18  churches;  and  in  1860 
diere  were  4,737  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Iron  ore  is  found.    This  ooonty  forms  part  of 
the  great  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the 
iUantio  and  Great  Western  railroads.    Capital, 
Warren.    IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected 
by^e  Shenandoah  river;  area,  200  sq.  m. ; 
Mp.  in  1860,  6,442,  of  whom  1,676  were  slaves. 
The  Bine  ridge  extends  along  its  S.  £.  border. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The 
prodactions  in  1860  were  146,854  bushels  of 
wheat,  128,876  of  Indian  com,  25,906  of  oats, 
64,186  lbs.  of  butter,  17,871  of  wool,  and  2,219 
tons  of  hay.    There  were  40  grist  mills,  21  saw 
mills,  6  distilleries,  8  tanneries,  18  churches, 
and  484  pupils  attending  schools.    Iron  ore, 
copper,  manganese,  and  limestone  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Manassas  Gap 
railroad.    Capital,  Front  Royal.    Y.  A  K  oo. 
at  2f.  C,  bordering  on  Va.,  bounded  N.  W. 
br  the  Warren  river,  and  intersected  in  the 
S.  E.  by  the  Roanoke  river ;  area,  391  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  m  1860,    15,726,  of  whom  10,401  were 
ilares.   The  surface  is  elevated  and  undulating, 
and  Hie  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 
were  849,603  bashels  of  Indian  corn,  84,474  of 
wheat,  88,474  of  oats,  46,890  of  sweet  potatoes, 
8,430,780  lbs.  of  tobacco,  60,804  of  butter,  and 
J,24B  tons  of  hay.'   There  were  8  grist  mills,  4 
taw  mills,  8  tanneries,  21  churches,  and  1,484 
pnpils  attending  public  schools.     There  are 
several  valuable  mineral  springs.    The  county 
ia  intersected  by  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  and 
the  Boa%ol[e  valley  railroads.    Capital,  War- 
renton.     VI.   An   £.   co.  of    Ga.,  bounded 
8.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee  river ;   area,  450  sq. 
B.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,830,  of  whom  5,879  were 
alares.     The  snr&oe  ia   nndulating  and  the 
0^  fertile.     The  productions  in  1860  were 
19,166  bushels   of  wheat,  428,864  of  Indian 
corn,  44,119  of  oats,  128,825  of  sweet  potatoes, 
6,210  lbs.  of  rice,  and  9,994  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  10  grist  mills,  10  saw  miUs,  1  wool- 
len factory,  27  churches,  and  470  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.      Granite  and  soapstone 
abound.     The  county  is   intersected  by  the 
Georgia  ndlroad.    Capital,  Warrenton.    VII. 
A  W.  CO.  of  Miss.,  separated  from  La.  by  the 
IGssissippi  river,  bonnded  8.  E.  by  Big  Black 
river,  and  intersected  by  Steel's  bayou  and  the 
Tazoo;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,710, 
d  whom  18,763  were  slaves.    The  surface  is 
Ully  in  the  E.  part  and  low  and  level  aJong 
ttie  Ifissiseippi,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The 

Clnotions  in  1860  were  451,876  bashels  of 
an  com,  71,874  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,618 
bales  of  cotton,  and  88,664  Iba.  of  butter.  There 


were  8  grist  mills,  6  saw  miUs,  2  newspaper 
ofSces,  11  churches,  and  708  pupils  attendmg 
public  schools.  All  the  rivers  which  border  on 
or  intersect  the  county  are  navigated  by  steam- 
boats, and  the  southern  Mississippi  railroad 
passes  through  it.  Capital,  Yicksburg.  VIIL 
A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Oaney  fork  of  Cumberland  river,  and  drained 
by  the  Collins  river  and  its  afSuents;  area, 
440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,147,  of  whom  2,320 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  E.  part  and  hilly  in  the  W.,  and  the  soil 
tolerably  fertile.  The  prodactions  in  1860  were 
474,705  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  87,298  of  oats, 
26,349  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,454  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  78,838  of  butter.  There  were  10  grist 
mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  10  churches, 
and  780  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
McMinnville  and  Manchester  railroad  connects 
the  capital,  McMinnville,  with  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  railroad.  IX.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
Ky.,  bounded  K.  by  Green  river  and  intersected 
by  Big  Barren  river ;  area,  456  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1880,  17,326,  of  whom  6,318  were  slaves.  The 
snrface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  1,031,545  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  88,478  of  wheat,  198,600  of 
oats,  44,898  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  180,- 
829  lbs.  of  butter,  32,886  of  wool,  and  1,401,761 
of  tobaoco.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  6  tanneries,  22  churches,  and  1,100  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  The  county  has 
several  extensive  caverns  and  monumental 
mounds.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  railroad.  Capital,  Bowling 
Green.  X.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Miami  and  Little  Miami  rivers;  area,  400 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,908.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  251,606  bnshels  of 
wheat,  1,886,836  of  Indian  corn,  268,208  of 
oats,  60,895  of  potatoes,  692,746  lbs.  of  butter, 
78,365  of  wool,  and  14,201  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  26  grist  mills,  85  saw  mills,  6  woollen 
factories,  11  tanneries,  8  newspaper  ofBces,  60 
churches  and  4,117  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  contains  several  ancient 
mounds,  and  has  an  abundance  of  limestone. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Zanesville  and  Wil- 
mington, the  Little  Miami,  the  Columbus  and 
Xenis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Day- 
ton railroads.  Capital,  Lebanon.  XI.  A  W. 
00.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Bl.,  and  bounded  8.  E. 
by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  10,057.  About  one  half  the  county  is 
occupied  by  Grand  Prairie ;  the  rest  is  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  produo- 
tiona  in  1860  were  21,068  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,024,886  of  Indian  corn,  95,442  of  oats,  118,- 
565  lbs.  of  butter,  83,884  of  wool,  and  5,900  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
9  churches,  and  1,700  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  The  Wabash  and  Lake  Erie  canal, 
and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  8t.  Louis  rail- 
road  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Wil- 
liamsport.    XII.  A  W.  co.  of  Bl.,  drained  by 
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Henderson  river  and  several  smaller  streams; 
area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,336.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  122,646  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,021,542  of  Indian  com,  174,896  of 
oats,  188,495  lbs.  of  butter,  51,277  of  wool,  and 
8,298  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
11  saw  mills,  18  chorches,  and  409  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  and 
limestone  abound.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qnincy  rail- 
road. Capital,  Monmouth.  XIII.  A  8.  co.  of 
Iowa,  intersected  by  South,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Third  rivers,  and  drained  by  several  other 
tributaries  of  the  Des  Moines,  which  crosses 
tiie  N.  E.  comer ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  10,282.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  of 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1859  were  16,994 
bushels  of  wheat,  492,612  of  Indian  com,  17,- 
682  of  oats,  17,666  of  potatoes,  161,189  lbs.  of 
butter,  6,404  tons  of  hay,  and  16,666  galls,  of 
sorghum  molasses.  Bituminous  coal  is  abun- 
dant. Capital,  Indianola.  XIY.  An  £.  oo.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  S.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area, 
850  sq.  m ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,883,  of  whom  1,084 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  varied  surface,  and  the 
soil,  especially  along  the  river,  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  86,782 
bushels  of  wheat,  865,496  of  Indian  com, 
62,881  of  oats,  69,639  lbs.  of  butter,  17,090  of 
wool,  and  431,000  of  tobacco.  There  were 
20  churche^  and  682  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Limestone  and  sandstone  of  excellent 
quality  abound.    Capital,  Warrenton. 

WARREN,  James,  a  revblutionary  patriot, 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1726,  died  there, 
Nov.  27,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1745,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1767  ho  succeeded  to  a  large 
patrimonial  estate  in  Plymouth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed high  sheriff,  an  o£Sce  which  his  father 
had  previously  held,  and  which  he  retained  till 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  general  court  from  Plymouth 
in  1766,  and  was  nniform  in  his  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  all  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  revolutionary  leaders. 
In  1778  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  for  the  different 
colonies,  a  measure  generaUy  adopted.  During 
the  revolution  he  was  for  some  years  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  offered 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state, 
and  also  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  but 
declined  both,  and  finally  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
navy  board.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
tired firom  public  life. — ^Mebot,  an  American 
authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  Sept.  26, 1728,  died  in  Plymouth, 
Oct.  19,  1814.  She  was  the  sister  of  James 
Otis,  the  patriot  and  orator,  and  was  married 
at  the  age  of  26.  Her  feelings  were  strongly 
enlisted  on  the  popular  side  during  the  rev- 
olutionary  struggle,  and   she   was   in   inti- 


mate correspondence  with  the  two  Adinses, 
Jefferson,  and  other  distingDished  patriots,  who 
were  accustomed  to  consoit  her  on  momentom 
occasions.  Her  earliest  productions  were  po- 
litical satires  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  in  1790 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  incln&g 
two  tragedies,  entitled  "  The  Sack  of  Ronw" 
and  "  The  Ladies  of  Castile."  Her  most  impor- 
tant work,  however,  was  her  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution"  (3  vols.  8to.,  Boston, 
1806),  prepared  from  notes  taken  during  iht 
war,  and  which  was  long  a  standard  tothoritf. 

WARREN,  Sib  John  Bokiask,  an  EigliEh 
naval  officer,  bom  at  Btapleford,  Nottinghus- 
shire,  in  1764,  died  in  Greenwich,  Feb.  97, 
1822.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  but, 
having  a  passionate  love  for  the  sea,  ran  svif, 
and  through  the  influence  of  friends  was  received 
on  board  the  Aldemey  sloop  of  war  as  midship- 
man. After  having  served  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time  in  the  North  sea,  he  retamed  to 
England,  became  a  member  of  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1776.  In  1774  he  entered  parliament « 
member  for  Marlow,  and  in  1776  was  created  i 
baronet.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  America 
war  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Nonsuch, 
in  1779  became  commander  of  the  Helena  sloop 
of  war,  in  1780  was  reelected  to  parliament  for 
Harlow,  and  in  1781  attained  the  rank  of  poet- 
oapttun.  In  1798,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  France,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Flora  frigate,  in  1794  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath,  and  in  1796  commanded  the  expedition 
to  Quiberon  bay  to  assist  the  insurrectionists 
of  La  Vendue,  which  was  nnsnccessftil.  In  ITW 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Canada  of  74 
guns,  served  off  Brest  under  Lord  Bridport,  ind 
was  detached  with  a  strong  force  to  the  cottt 
of  Ireland,  where  on  Oct.  11,  1798,  befell  in 
with  a  French  squadron  destined  for  the  inn- 
sion  of  that  country,  and  captured  the  Eoche 
line-of-battle  ship  and  3  firigates.  Fftrthishe 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parli>- 
ment,  and  was  subsequently  made  rear-adninl 
of  the  blue.  In  1793  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  house  of  commons  for  Nottingham,  and  in 
1802  was  reelected  for  the  same  place.  Be 
continued  in  the  naval  service  until  the  pes« 
of  Amiens,  when  he  was  made  privy  councillor 
and  sent  to  Russia  as  ambassador  extraordinsi; 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  there  nm- 
aged  some  delicate  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  retention  of  Malta  with  great  ability.  On 
his  return  he  again  entered  into  service,  snbse- 
quently  became  vice-admiral,  and  in  181S  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  in  North  Amen* 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  two  years  aftenfiri 
gave  np  the  post.  At  the  time  of  his  deaa 
he  was  admiral  of  the  white,  and  knight  gr»M 
cross  of  the  bath.  He  is  the  supposed  anther 
of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  "  A  View « 
the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain"  (Svo.,  IW)- 

WARREN.  L  Joseph,  an  American  patriot 
born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1741,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  hill,  June  17, 1776.    He  w«" 
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indnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  stndied 
mtdicine,  and  a^  the  age  of  S8  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tice.   He  early  embraced  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies in  the  controversy  with  the  British  gov- 
«niment    Hia  first  appearance  in  public  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  massacre,  March  6,  1772,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  refnsal  of  Samuel  Adams  to 
delirer  the  address,  "Warren  was  invited  to  dis- 
charge the  duty,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability.     Three  years  afterward,  when 
the  exasperation  between  the  troops  and  the 
citizens  had  risen  to  a  much  greater  height, 
he  again  delivered  the  address,  although  the 
daty  was  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
In  1772  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  formed  for  the 
pnqxne  of  communicating  with  the  several 
towns  in  UaMachusetts.    Later  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  Suffolk  county  which 
met  to  prevent  Gov.  Gage  from  carrying  out 
his  determination  of  fortifying  the  southern 
entrance  of  Boston  by  drawing  lines  across  the 
neck  connecting  it  with  Rozbury.     He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  governor  upon  the 
tnbject,  and  sent  to  him  two  papers,  both  writ- 
ten by  himself,  which  were  ^erward  commu- 
nicated to  the  continental  congress.    In  the 
aatamn  of  1774  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Massaohnsetts  congress,  of  which  he  was 
made  preadent,  and  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  consisting  of  18  mem- 
bers of  the  congress,  to  whom  the  executive 
power  was  intrusted.  -  By  the  fact  of  holding 
these  two  offices  he  became  the  virtual  head 
of  the  new  commonwealth.     To  his  energy 
was  in  great  measure  due  the  successful  result 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  by  him  Paul 
Revere  and  Dawes  were  sent  on  their  midnight 
ride  to  inform,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coming 
of  the  British  troops.    Warren  was  at  West 
Cambridge  when  the  British  troops  returned, 
•ad  in  the  skirmish  there  a  bullet  passed  so 
dose  to  his  head  as  to  carry  away  a  lock  of 
hair  above  his  ear.    On  June  14,  1775,  he  re- 
Geired  (com  the  Massachusetts  congress  a  com- 
miaaion  as  mtyor-general,  having    m^eviously 
refused  one  as  surgeon-general.     When  the 
qaestion  of  the  occupation  of  Oharlestown 
heights  by  the  provincial  troops  was  under 
deliberation,  he  opposed  the  project,  against  the 
advice  of  Presoott  and  Putnam,  on  the  ground 
of  the  want  of  ammunition  sufficient  to  redst 
the  attack  of  the  British  troops.    When  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council  of  war  determined  to  for- 
tify Bunker  hill,  he  however  resolved  to  have 
a  share  in  the  action  that  would  take  place. 
After  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  committed 
of  pnbHe  safety,  he  was  warned  by  Elbridge 
Oerry  against  the  hazard  of  exposing  his  per- 
son.   "I  know  that  I  may  fftU,    was  the  reply 
of  Warren  ;  "  but  where  is  the  man  who  does 
not  think  rt  glorious  and  delightful  to  die  for 
hia  country.?"     About  3  o'clock  he  went  to 


Banker  hill  unattended,  and  with  a  musket  in 
his  hand ;  and  as  he  crossed  the  American  works 
be  was  met  by  Putnam,  who  offered  him  the 
command.  This  he  declined,  and  passed  on 
to  the  redoubt,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
chief  point  of  attack,  and  there  again  the  com- 
mand was  offered  to  him  by  OoL  Prescott.  "I 
have  come,"  he  answered,  "to  take  a  lesson 
of  a  veteran  soldier  in  the  art  of  war."  He 
was  one  of  the  last  to  retire  fiom  the  field,  and 
his  person  being  in  great  danger,  Mi^or  Small  of 
the  British  army  called  out  to  him  by  name  from 
the  redoubt  and  begged  him  to  surrender,  at  the 
same  time  commanding  his  men  to  cease  their 
fire.  The  order  came  too  late.  As  he  turned 
around  at  the  voice  a  ball  struck  him  on  the 
forehead,  killing  him  instantly.  When  Gen. 
Howe  was  assured  that  Warren  was  killed,  he 
declared  that  his  death  was  a  full  offset  for  the 
loss  of  600  men.  His  remains  were  buried  on 
the  spot  on  which  he  fell,  but  the  next  year 
were  removed  to  a  tomb  in  the  Tremont  ceme- 
tery, and  were  finally  placed  in  the  family  vault 
under  St.  Paul's  church  in  Boston.  His  death 
was  a  source  of  universal  grief  to  his  country- 
men. "  Among  the  dead,"  says  the  official  ao- 
count  of  the  battle  of  Banker  hill  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congress,  "wasMf^or-General  Joseph 
Warren,  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  en- 
deared to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  worthy 
in  every  part  and  age  of  the  world,  so  long  as 
virtue  and  valor  shdl  be  esteemed  among  man- 
kind." As  his  wife  had  died  before  him,  his 
orphan  children  were  left  to  the  care  of  tiieir 
paternal  grandmother ;  but  the  year  after  his 
&11  the  continental  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  his  eldest  son  sliould  be  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  and  a  few  years  later  a 
further  resolution  was  passed  that  public  pro- 
vision shonld  be  made  for  the  education  of  the 
other  children  until  the  youngest  should  be  of 
age.  A  statue  of  Gen.  Warren,  by  Henry 
Dexter,  was  inaugurated  on  Bunker  hill,  June 
17,  1867,  the  8ad  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
by  the  "  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association." 
His  life  has  been  written  by  A.  H.  Everett,  in 
Sparks's  "  American  Biography."  IL  Jomr, 
M.D.,  an  American  physician,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  July  27, 
1768,  died  in  Boston,  April  4,  1815.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1771,  and 
passed  two  years  in  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  whose  pa- 
triotic views  he  fully  shared  and  aided  with  big 
Sen.  He  commenced  practice  in  Salem  in  1778. 
[e  was  with  the  Salem  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  remained  a  fortnight  at  Cam- 
bridge in  charge  of  the  wounded.  In  June  he 
offered  himself  at  camp  as  a  volunteer,  and  was 
appointed  senior  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  He 
accompanied  the  army  in  all  its  worst  perils 
and  hardships  daring  two  years ;  after  which 
he  was  fq>pomted  to  the  charge  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Boston.  He  soon  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  both  as  surgeon  and 
physician,  and  eventoally  acqnired  a  larger 
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practice,  probably,  than  any  one  in  Boston  be- 
fore or  since  his  time.  He  joined  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gen.  Greene  to  Rhode  Island  in  1778, 
and  another  against  the  insurgent  Bhays  in 
1786.  In  1780  he  gave  a  coarse  of  dissections 
to  his  colleagaes,  then  a  great  novelty,  and  con- 
dacted  with  great  secrecy  on  account  of  popu- 
lar prejudices.  His  enthusiastic  interest  iu  his 
subject,  and  his  faculty  of  vivid  description, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
under  his  auspices  attached  to  Harvard  college ; 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy. 
He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  pub- 
lic events  to  tlie  time  of  his  death.  In  surgery 
he  was  a  very  successful  operator,  and  intro- 
duced many  operations  previously  unhtown 
in  the  country.  His  principal  publications 
were  as  follows :  the  first  fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, delivered  in  1788 ;  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Mercniial  Practice  in  Febrile  Diseases;"  an  ad- 
dress before  the  humane  society ;  a  eulogy  on 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell ;  and  an  address  to 
the  lodges  of  freemasons,  of  which  he  was 
grand  master.  He  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  the  "  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,"  the  "  Memoirs"  of  the 
American  academy,  and  the  "  Communications" 
of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society.  III.  John 
OoLLiNs,  M.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Boston,  Aug.  1, 1778,  died  there,  May  4,  1866. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1797, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his 
&ther.  In  1799  he  went  to  London,  passed 
dne  year  as  dresser  at  Guy's  hospital,  eigoying 
the  advantages  of  instruction  from  William  and 
Astley  Cooper,  the  immediate  pupils  of  John 
Hunter,  attended  the  lectures  at  Edinburgh  for 
9  months,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  family  of  the  distin- 
gmshed  surgeon  Dubois.  Returning  to  Boston 
in  the  latter  part  of  1802,  he  soon  found  him- 
self engaged  in  a  large  practice.  In  1806  he 
was  chosen  a^nnct  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  on  his  father's  death  in  1816  was 
elected  to  his  professorship,  and  also  succeeded 
to  his  practice.  The  Massachusetts  general 
hospital  was  opened  in  1820,  and  he  was  chosen 
surgeon,  which  office  he  held  for  88  years.  He 
soon  acquired  the  position  of  the  first  surgeon 
in  New  England.  In  1820  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts society  for  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance. In  1828  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumfd," 
which  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing. He  made  a  second  and  a  third  visit  to 
Enrope  in  1887  and  1862.  In  1846  he  was  the 
first  person  who  employed  ether  in  a  surgical 
operation,  and  to  his  sanction  it  owed  the  won- 
derful rapidity  of  its  introduction  throughout 
America  and  Enrope.  Beside  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  papers  of  the  Massachusetts 
medical  society,  the  "New  England  Medical 
Journal,"  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,"  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 


gical Journal,"  the  Boston  society  of  natniil 
history, -tlie  American  academy,  &c,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  "Diseased  of  the  Heart" 
(1809) ;  a  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Sensorial 
System  in  Man  and  Animals"  (1820);  "Re- 
marks on  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  Joint"  (1826); 
"Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors"  (1837); 
"Etherization"  (1848);  and  "Mastodon  &■ 
gantens"  (1862).  A  memoir  of  Dr.  'Warm 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1859)  has  been  pubM«d 
by  his  brother,  Edward  Warren,  M.D. 

WARREN,  SiB  Pktkr,  an  English  navd 
officer,  born  in  Ireland  in  1708,  died  in  that 
country,  July  29,  1762.  He  early  entered  the 
navy,  in  1727  was  first  appointed  to  a  command, 
and  on  June  16, 1746,  being  then  a  commodore^ 
distinguished  himself  by  Uie  capture  of  Louis- 
burg.  For  this  service  he  was  made  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land rear  admiral  of  the  white.  In  1747  h« 
was  made  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  und«r 
Anson,  and  for  his  share  in  the  victory  over  the 
French  fleet,  bound  for  the  recovery  of  Louis- 
bnrg,  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  bath, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in 
1748  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1747  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Westminster,  and  is 
1762  was  elected  alderman  of  Billingsgita 
ward,  but  declined  the  office  in  a  letter  en- 
closing £200 ;  but  the  inhabitents  inusting 
upon  his  fiUing  tho  office,  he  was  finally  ob- 
liged to  p^  £600  to  avoid  serving.  He  wai 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment by  Roubiliac  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

WARREN,  S.U1UEL,  an  English  novelist  and 
legal  writer,  bom  in  Racre,  Denbighshire, 
May  28, 1807.  He  is  the  son  of  a  wesleyan 
minister,  afterward  a  clergyman  of  the  chmdi 
of  England,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  ;  but  abandoning  that  profe8U(Hi 
for  the  law,  he  went  to  London  in  1828,  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in 
1831  began  to  practise  as  a  special  pleader. 
In  1887  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  literary 
taste  had  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age,  aod 
in  1824  he  had  contributed  to  "Blackwood't 
lllagazine"  a  story  entitled  "  Blucher,  or  tfa« 
Adventures  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog."  Be- 
tween 1830  and  1882  he  flirnished  to  the  same 
periodical  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of 
"  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,'' 
which,  though  somewhat  melodramatic  in 
character,  were  written  with  so  mnch  power 
as  to  attract  great  attention,  and  were  de- 
nounced in  a  medical  journal  for  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  sick  room,  on  the  suppositioB 
that  the  events  recorded  were  true.  His  moi« 
celebrated  work,  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  be- 
gun in  "Blackwood's  Magazioo"  in  1839,  is  a 
novel  of  great  power,  written  strongly  in  the 
interest  of  the  conservative  pari^  in  England. 
It  was  followed  by  "  Now  and  Then,"  a  novel 
generally  regarded  as  far  inferior  in  interest 
and  power  to  either  of  his  preceding  woikt. 
In  1861,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  crystal 
palace,  he  published  an  allegorical  poem  in  nn- 
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Ajmei  broken  lines,  called  "The  lily  and  the 
Bee,"  which  has  been  very  generally  and  bo- 
verelj  criticized.  In  1864  his  contributions  to 
"Blackwood's  Magazine"  were  published  in  2 
octavo  volnmes  called  "  Misoellanies,  Oritical  and 
Imaginative."  As  a  legal  writer  Mr.  Warren 
enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  has  pnblished, 
among  other  works,  "  A  Popular  and  Practical 
htrodnction  to  Law  Studies"  (1836 ;  new  ed., 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  1846);  "Select  Ex- 
tracts from  Blackstone's  Oommentaries,  with  a 
Glossary,  Questions,  and  Notes"  (1887);  and 
"  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of  At- 
torneys and  Solicitors"  (1846).  Beside  these, 
he  has  published  several  pamphlets,  and  works 
mtiiled  "The  Intellectufd  and  Moral  Improre- 
ment  of  the  Present  Age"  ^8vo.,  1868),  and 
"Labor,  its  Bights,  Difficulties,  Dignity,  and 
Consolations"  (1866).  His  complete  literary 
works  have  been  published  in  6  Tolnmes 
(I853-'6).  In  1851  Mr.  Warren  was  made 
queen's  counsel,  and  in  1864  he  was  elected 
recorder  of  Hull,  in  which  capacity  he  in- 
oreiaed  his  reputation  by  his  cuiarges  to  tibe 
grand  jury,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
Dsbed.  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  member 
ofpfrliament  for  Midhurst,  and  was  reelected 
for  the  same  borough  in  1867,  bat  is  not  a 
member  of  the  present  house  (1862).  In  1869, 
upon  Lord  Derby's  accession  to  the  ministry, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  masters  in  lunacy. 

VABRIGK,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Indiana,  separated 
fh>m  Eentncl^  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  860 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,057.  It  has  a  rolling 
turface,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnctions  in  1860  were  88,479  bushels  of  wheat, 
415,061  of  Indian  com,  89,991  of  oats,  and 
8,074  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills, 
6  saw  mills,  20  churches,  and  986  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and 
Lake  Erie  canal.    Capital,  Booneville. 

WARRINGTpN,  Lawis,  an  officer  of  the 
U.  8.  navy,  born  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Nov.  8, 
1782,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Oct.  12,  1861. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan. 
1800,  and  served  in  the  early  part  of  his  pro- 
ftinonal  career  nnder  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Edward  Preble  in  the  war  with  Tripoli. 
In  1807  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Chesapeake  in  her  rencoun- 
ter with  the  British  ship  of  war  Leopard  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia  on  June  20  of  that  year. 
In  July,  1818,  he  was  made  master  comman- 
dant, and  in  March,  1814,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  command  of  the  Peacock,  18.  On 
April  29  following  he  fell  in  off  Cape  Oarna- 
veral,  Florida,  with  a  convoy  of  British  mer- 
chantmen under  the  protection  of  a  sloop  of 
war,  which  the  Peacock  engaged.  The  first 
broadside  crippled  the  Peacock's  fore  yard, 
when  both  slups  ran  off  ftee,  and  a  close  con- 
^t  at  yardarm  and  yardarm  was  maintained 
for  42  minntea,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Peacock  by  fair  superiority  of  gunnery. 
The  prize  proved  to  be  H.  B.  H.  brig  Epervier, 


Gapt.  Wales,  of  18  82-ponnder  oarronades  and 
128  men.  On  board  her  was  found  £118,000 
in  specie.  She  had  6  feet  water  in  her  hold 
when  she  surrendered,  and  was  otherwise 
much  out  up,  and  her  loss  was  22  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Peacock  sustained  but  little 
injury,  had  none  killed,  and  but  2  wounded. 
She  was  the  heavier  of  ti\e  two  vessels,  though 
the  metal  of  both  was  nominally  the  same,  but 
the  disparity  in  the  loss  was  much  greater  than 
that  in  force.  The  Epervier  was  sent  into  Sa- 
vannah nnder  the  command  of  Lieut.  I.  B. 
Nicholson,  and  the  Peacock  continued  her 
cruise  until  the  end  of  October,  when  she  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  having  captured,  princi- 
pally in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  14  British  mer- 
chantmen. In  Nov.  1814,  Capt.  Warrington 
sailed  from  New  York,  still  in  command  of 
the  Peacock,  aiie  being  now  one  of  a  squad- 
ron of  4  vessels  commanded  by  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  whose  flag  ship  was 
the  President,  44,  which  was  captured  by  a 
British  squadron  soon  after  sailing,  the  other 
ships  continuing  to  cruise.  On  June  80, 1816, 
the  Peacock,  in  the  strait  of  Snnda,  fell  in  with 
the  East  India  company's  cruiser  Nautilus, 
Capt.  Boyoe,  and,  having  no  knowledge  that 
peace  had  been  concluded,  exchanged  broad- 
sides with  her,  when  the  Nautilus  struck,  hav- 
ing 6  killed  and  8  wounded.  The  Peacock 
sustained  no  ii^ury.  The  Nautilus  was  imme- 
diately given  up,  and  the  Peacock  returned  to 
the  United  States.  In  Nov.  1814,  Warrington 
was  made  captain,  and  subsequently  performeS 
much  important  service  both  on  shore  and 
afloat,  at  one  time  commanding  a  squadron  on 
the  West  India  station.  From  1827  to  1880, 
and  from  1840  to  1842,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners ;  and  in 
Sept.  1842,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  deatii. 

WARSAW,  a  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  in  Russia,  formerly  called  Masovia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Plock,  E. 
by  Lublin,  S.  by  Radom,  8.  W.  by  the  Prusaan 
province  of  Silesia,  and  W.  by  Posen ;  area, 
14,201  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 1,699,461.  It  is  a 
level  country,  drained  by  the  Vistula  and  its 
tributaries  the  Pilica,  Bzura,  Bug,  and  Warta. 
It  is  divided  into  18  circles.  Somewhat  more 
than  }  of  Hie  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  the  remainder  more  than  i  are  Jews. 
The  government  has  a  large  trade  with  Austria 
and  Prussia. — Wab8a.w  (Pol.  Wdmama),  the 
capital  of  the  government  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
with  its  fortified  suburb  of  Praga  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  626  m.  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  824  from  Berlin ;  lat.  62°  18'  5"  N.,  long. 
21°  2'  9"E. ;  pop.  in  1869, 161,861,  about  J  of 
whom  were  Jews.  It  is  12  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  climate  is  not  very  severe,  though 
the  cold  of  winter  is  uniform  and  long  con- 
tinued.   The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
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44.1°  F.,  of  fhe  winter  24.9°,  and  of  BQinmer 
68.2°.  The  city  proper  has  no  fortifioationB, 
except  its  citadel,  which,  first  bnilt  in  1882,  has 
been  strengthened  under  Russian  rule  by  ad- 
ditional works,  till  it  is  now  considered  almost 
impregnable.  The  principal  edifices  of  the  city 
are  the  cathedral  or  St.  John,  the  churches  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Andrew,  and  a  mag- 
nificent Lutheran  church ;  the  Zomek,  the  pal- 
ace of  the  ancient  Polish  kings,  now  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  czar,  and  containing  the  ar- 
chives of  the  kingdom  and  the  hall  of  the 
Polish  diet;  the  goyernment  palace,  an  im- 
mense structure  of  recent  erection ;  the  palaces 
of  Saxe,  Brahl,  Radziwill,  Poniatowski,  Za- 
mojski,  Erasinski,  Pac,  Potocki,  Erassowski, 
and  others.  There  are  numerous  fine  squares, 
the  most  interesting  being  the  Marieville  ba- 
zaar, a  copy  of  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris,  in  or 
a^oining  which  are  the  exchange,  the  new 
theatre,  the  custom  house,  and  800  shops,  and 
the  place  Sigismund,  adorned  with  a  colossal 
Btatoe  of  Sigismund  III.  and  a  statue  of  Coper- 
nicns.  The  place  d'armet  is  sufficiently  large 
for  10,000  men  to  manoeuvre.  There  are  many 
other  churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues,  6  hos- 
pitals, 6  theatres,  barracks,  a  mint,  a  school  of 
artillery,  2  colleges  replacing  the  ancient  uni- 
versity (which  was  suppressed  in  1884,.  its 
library  of  150,000  volumes  being  removed  to 
St.  Petersburg),  a  theological  seminary,  a  rab- 
binical college,  an  observatory,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, a  musical  conservatory,  2  gymnasia,  sev- 
eral schools  of  art,  and  numerous  libraries  and 
learned  associations.  Among  the  finest  streets 
are  the  New  World,  the  Oracow  suburb.  Sen- 
ators' street,  and  Honey  street.  Warsaw  has 
some  of  the  finest  promenades  to  be  found  in 
any  city  of  Europe,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  costly 
and  beautiful  villas ;  among  these  the  castles 
of  WiUanow,  Belvedere,  and  Lazienki,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  an  equestrian  statue  of  John 
Sobieski,  and  is  surrounded  by  public  grounds 
of  great  extent  and  beauty.  With  these  no- 
ble edifices  are  mingled  here  and  there  miser- 
able hovels  of  wood,  which  greatly  disfigure 
the  aspect  of  the  city.  Warsaw  has  consider- 
able manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
hosiery,  hats,  gold  and  direr  ware,  salt,  sad- 
dlery, paper,  tobacco,  carriages,  chemicals,  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  liquors,  cotton  printing 
works,  breweries,  and  brass  founderies.  It  is 
the  literary  centre  of  Poland,  the  seat  of  the 
national  bank,  and  the  entrepot  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  region  traversed  by  the 
Vistula  and  its  navigable  branches.  It  has  two 
great  fdrs  annually,  in  May  and  September, 
which  are  frequented  by  merchants  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  connected  with 
Cracow  by  a  rulroad  282  m.  long,  and  the  rail- 
road to  St.  Petersburg,  682  m.  long,  was  to  be 
completed  by  Jan.  1862.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Warsaw  are  the  field  of  Wola,  where  the  Polish 
diet  formerly  assembled  for  the  election  of 
kings,  and  numerous  battle  fields  renowned  in 
the  nistory  of  Poland. — Warsaw  ib  an  ancient 


ci^,  bat  for  a  long  time  was  not  of  mnch  im- 
portance. It  became  the  capital  of  Poland  in 
1666  under  Sigismund  Augustus.  Under  iti 
walls  in  1666  a  8  days'  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  Charles  Gustavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  and  his  ally  Frederic  William  of  Br«n- 
denbnrg,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 
It  was  taken  by  Charles  XU.  in  1708,  sur- 
rendered to  SuwarofT  after  the  storming  of 
Praga  in  1794,  taken  from  Prussia  in  the  see- 
ond  partition  of  Poland,  and  entered  by  Mnrat 
in  1806.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  grand  dochj 
of  Warsaw  from  1807  to  1814.  The  congren 
of  Vienna  delivered  it  over  to  Russia  in  1815; 
the  revolution  of  Nov.  1830,  made  it  fi-ee  for  a 
time,  bnt  Gen.  Paskevitch  took  it  in  Sept.  1831. 
In  1861  it  was  again  the  scene  of  serious  dis- 
turbances. 

WART,  a  well  known  excrescence  on  the 
skin,  consisting  of  elongated  papillte  of  the 
dermis  covered  with  cuticle.  Wjuts  are  often 
superficial  and  movable,  but  generally  implant- 
ed in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  where  they 
are  retained  by  dense,  whitish,  fibrous  filament). 
The  common  fiat  wart  is  formed  of  small  b^ 
arate  prolongations  of  the  dermis,  giving  to  it 
a  furrowed  or  rough  appearance ;  the  ships  ii 
usually  rounded,  and  the  tissue  firm  andfibrona, 
sometimes  almost  cartilaginous ;  it  is  insennlde 
at  the  surface,  sensitive  at  the  base,  receiyiiig 
small  vessels  which  yield  blood  on  incision; 
they  are  commonly  painless,  paler  tlian  the 
surface  on  which  uiey  rest,  and  seated  princi- 
pally on  the  hands.  They  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  compression  and  by  neglect  of  clean- 
liness, and  by  the  syphilitic  virus  about  the 
openings  of  the  mucous  canals,  show-ing  the 
analogy  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes; they  come  and  go  without  apparent 
cause,  especially  in  the  young,  and  may  go  on 
increasing  in  spite  of  all  treatment  The  hard 
variety  is  not  communicable  by  contact,  but  in 
some  situations,  where  the  cuticle  is  delicate, 
they  exude  a  serous  fiuid  which  is  common)]' 
considered  contagious.  The  pediculated  waito 
are  more  vascular  and  redder,  and  either  baid 
or  soft;  they  are  most  common  on  die  neck, 
chest,  and  back. — A  great  variety  of  reme- 
dies have  been  employed  to  remove  wart^ 
some  very  absurd  and  founded  on  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  most  approved  methodi 
of  treatment  are  by  caustics,  excision,  and  ligar 
ture,  the  latter  especially  for  the  pediculatw 
kinds ;  «  common  way  is  to  pare  the  wart,  with- 
out bringing  blood,  and  touch  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  or,  if  this  be  too  slow,  to  put  on  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  which  penetrate  more  deeplj, 
and  sometimes  too  deeply,  iryuring  joints  «t 
making  indelible  soars.  Other  metiiodsare to 
touch  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  muriatic  add 
and  8  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron ;  with  i  so- 
lution of  diocetate  of  lead ;  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate, muriate  of  ammonia,  and  alum  solo- 
tions ;  with  muriate  of  soda  and  vinegar ;  vit> 
lime  water ;  or  with  various  vegetable  juicOi 
as  those  of  the  garlio,  onion,  and  sumach. 
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Fttnltices  of  scraped  carrots  and  the  applioation 
of  qnioklime  will  sometimes  caase  their  fall ; 
ud  mbbing  with  chalk  or  a  fine  file  is  a  favor- 
ite means  of  removal.  The  nature  of  warts  is 
not  very  well  understood,  and  empirical  reme- 
dies or  none  at  all  appear  in  many  cases  as 
efficient  as  the  most  scientificallj  selected. 

if  ART  HOO,  a  name  given  to  the  African 
■wine  of  the  geaaa  phaeoeKanu  (F.  Cuv.),  from 
the  large  warty  protuberances  on  each  cheek. 
In  this  genas  the  feet  are  4-toed ;  there  is  a 
thick  callosity  in  fh>nt  of  each  fore  limb,  pro- 
doced  by  their  habit  of  falling  on  their  knees 
when  digging  for  the  bolbs  and  roots  on  which 
they  feed;  the  warts  are  aboat  1^  inches  below 
the  eyes,  made  up  of  flbroas  tissne  mized  with 
&t;  the  eyes  are  very  small  and  high  up,  ears 
large,  and  sense  of  smell  acute ;  there  are  18 
donal  and  6  lumbar  vertebrsB ;  tail  naked  and 
(lender,  tapering,  but  dilated  and  tufted  at  the 
end;  the  molar  teeth  vary,  according  to  age, 
from  3  to  6  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  and  are 
composed  of  closely  set  cylindrical  tabes  sur- 
roonded  by  enamel,  the  last  being  very  long ; 
csitineg  large,  projecting  upward  and  outward ; 
incisors  i  or  I,  deciduous.  The  length  is  be- 
tweea  8^  and  4  feet,  with  a  tail  of  1  foot ; 
tbongh  of  small  size,  they  have  a  large  head 
with  formidable  tusks,  and  a  very  fierce  and 
nnprepossessing  look.  The  mammsa  are  4,  2 
inguinal  and  2  abdominal,  an  inch  behind  the 
Bavel ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  has  more  than 
SO  transverse  arched  ridges;  the  intestinal 
canal  is  about  8  times  th6  length  of  the  body ; 
the  stomach  is  more  simple  than  in  the  com- 
mon hog,  the  small  intestines  relatively  shorter, 
and  the  large  relatively  longer;  the  pharynx 
has  8  large  mucous  pouches.  They  are  fond 
of  fighting,  and  drop  on  the  fore  knees  for  the 
purpose.  The  Ethiopian  wart  hog  of  southern 
Africa,  the  veUht  vari  of  the  Oape  colonists 

SI.  y&hiopiem,  F.  Onv. ;  PA.  Pallarii,  Van 
Hoeven),  is  without  persistent  incisors.  A 
better  known  species  is  the  African  wart  hog 
or  haruja  (Ph.  ySliani,  ROpp.),  from  Abyssi- 
nia, and  the  Guinea  and  Mozambique  coasts ; 
it  has  persistent  incisors,  with  scanty  long 
bristles  of  a  Ught  brown  color,  and  a  mane  be- 
tween the  ears  extending  along  the  neck  and 
bsck,  sometimes  10  inches  long. — In  the  allied 
genus  potamoehairui  (Gray),  or  water  hogs,  the 
esrs  are  elongated,  tapering,  ending  in  a  pencil 
of  hairs;  the  face  is  elongated,  and  is  rendered 
hideous  by  a  long  protuberance  on  each  side, 
halfway  between  the  nose  and  eyes ;  taif  thick, 
high  up  the  rump ;  upper  part  of  intermazil- 
laiy  bones  swollen  and  rough ;  upper  canines 
large,  arising  from  a  prominent  bony  case  on 
&e  side  6i  the  Jaws,  and  curved  upward.  The 
masked  water  hog,  or  botch  tart  (_Pot.  Afrwa- 
atu,  Gray),  is  generally  black,  with  whitish 
dieeb  having  a  large  central  black  spot ;  it  is 
m  inhabitant  of  S.  Africa,  and  a  very  savage 
tnd  iD-Iooking  animal .  The  painted  pig  of  the 
Qsmaroons  {Pot.penieiUatti*,  Schinz),  from  the 
Gold  coast  of  W.  Africa,  is  bright  red  bay,  with 


black  face,  forehead,  and  ears.  The  white- 
fronted  water  hog  (Pot.  albifront,  Du  phailln) 
is  also  bright  red  bay,  but  has  a  white  face ;  it 
is  found  in  W.  Africa,  and  may  be  a  variety  of 
one  of  the  above. — All  these  hogs  are  hunted 
for  their  flesh,  and  often  by  means  of  dogs, 
which  are  frequently  wounded  and  sometimes 
killed  by  the  infuriated  animals.  Most  of  the 
modem  travellers  in  southern  and  central  Afri- 
ca speak  of  the  habits,  appearance,  and  method 
of  hunting  these  animals,  and  especially  Mr. 
Andersson  in  his  "  Okavango  Eiver"  (1861). 

WARTBURG,  an  old  castle  situated  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  near  the 
city  of  Eisenach  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saze- 
Weimsr.  The  dto  of  the  castle  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  edifice  itself  was  built 
probably  between  1070  and  1080,  and  remained 
until  1247  the  constant  residence  of  the  land- 
graves of  Thuringia.  That  country  came  in 
1264  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Illustrious, 
and  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Albert,  who 
made  his  residence  in  the  Wartburg,  as  did  his 
Bucoessors  until  1406.  After  this  tim^the  castle 
underwent  many  changes,  and  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  events  of  historic  importenoe. 
In  it  Luther  was  confined,  after  returning  from 
the  diet  of  Worms,  from  May  4, 1521,  to  March 
6,  1622  ;  and  in  this  "  island  of  Patmos,"  as  he 
called  it,  he  wrote  several  treatises  and  began 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  diamber 
which  he  inhabited  is  still  pointed  out,  and  ink 
spots  were  once  shown  on  the  plaster  walls, 
marking  the  spot  where  the  inkstand  struck 
when  he  threw  it,  according  to  tradition,  at  the 
head  of  the  devil.  The  plaster  has  now  been 
scraped  away  by  visitors,  who  have  also  carried 
off  his  bedstead  and  chair  by  pieces.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  castle  is  an  armory,  in  which 
are  several  fine  suits  of  armor  of  the  middle 
ages.  A  complete  restoration  of  the  castle  has 
been  begun  by  the  present  grand  duke,  and  it 
now  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  princely 
residences  in  Germany. — The  Wartbui^  war  is 
the  name  given  to  a  great  poetic  contest  which 
took  place  in  1206  or  1207,  when  the  minne- 
singers assembled  at  the  Wartburg  for  a  trial 
of  their  skill  before  Hermann  I.,  landgrave  of 
Thuringia.  The  poem  descriptive  of  the  con- 
test was  entitled  Eriee  ton  Warfburg,  and  i^ 
peared  about  1800.  It  is  a  singular,  wild,  and 
inharmonious  composition,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  its  authorship  is  unknown. — ^The 
Wartburg  festival  was  a  celebration  held  at  the 
castle  by  German  students  on  Oct.  18, 1817,  in 
the  third  centenary  year  of  the  reformation. 
Several  hundred  students  from  12  universities 
were  present,  and  here  the  colors  of  the  stu- 
dent societies  were  displayed  for  the  first  time. 
The  participators  in  the  festival  were  suspected 
of  an  intention  of  introducing  republicanism 
into  Germany,  and  after  the  assassination  of 
Eotzebue  a  large  number  of  them  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  not  long  afterward  all 
participation  in  the  student  societies  was  for- 
Didden  by  the  authorities. 
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WARTOK,  Joseph,  an  EngUsh  poet  and 
oritio,  l>om  in  Donsford,  Snrref,  in  1722,  died 
in  Wiokham,  Feb.  23,  1800.  His  father  was 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  He  was  et^xx- 
cated  at  Winchester  school  and  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  became  a  cnrate.  In  1746 
he  published  a  yolnme  of  poems  under  the 
title  of  "Odes  on  Varioos  Snbjeots"  (4to., 
London) ;  in  1748  was  presented  bjr  the  duk« 
of  Bolton  to  the  rectorr  of  Windade;  and 
in  1761  accompanied  that  nobleman  on  a 
tour  to  the  south  of  France.  His  patron, 
according  to  Dr.  Wooll,  Warton's  biographer, 
had  two  reasons  for  desiring  his  company: 
"  the  society  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
and>  the  accommodation  of  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, who  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
duchess,  then  in  a  coniSrmed  dropsy,  conld 
marry  him  to  the  lady  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  who  was  imirersally  known  and  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  the  name  of  PoUy  Peachum." 
The  duchess,  however,  living  longer  than  was 
expected,  Warton  returned  to  England  before 
she  died  ,  and  on  asking  for  permission  to  re- 
turn after  her  death,  he  discovered  that  the  duke 
had  been  married  by  another  clergyman.  Be- 
fore this  time  he  had  published  occasional  poems, 
and  having  made  a  translation  of  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgics  of  Yirgil,  added  to  it  Christopher 
Pitt's  version  of  the  .£neid,  and  published  the 
whole  in  1758  (4  vols.  8vo.).  Three  essays  on 
pastoral,  epic,  and  didactic  poetry,  which  ao- 
companied  the  work,  gave  Warton  considerable 
celebrity.  Soon  afterward  he  contributed  34 
critical  papers  to  the  "  Adventurer."  In  1764 
he  was  made  rector  of  Tunworth,  and  in  1766 
I  second  master  of  Winchester  school.  In  1766 
he  published  anonymously  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genins  of 
Pope,"  of  which  the  second  did  not  appear  till 
1782.  This  work  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
author's  reputation  chiefly  rests,  though  at  the 
time  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  admirers  of 
Pope,  and  was  not  very  successAil.  From  1766 
to  1798  he  was  head  master  of  Winchester 
school,  in  1782  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  in  1788  of  Winchester.  His  edition 
of  Pope's  works  (9  vols.  8vo.)  appeared  in  1797, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  began  an  edition  of 
Dryden,  of  which  2  volumes  were  finished.  His 
poetry  is  of  a  commonplace  character.  An  ac- 
count of  his  life,  with  selections  from  his  poems 
and  literary  corrrapondence,  was  published  by 
WooU  under  the  title  of  "  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  D.D.",(4to., 
London,  1806). — Thomas,  a  poet  and  critic, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ba- 
siuRStoke  in  1728,  died  in  Oxford,  May  21, 1790. 
In  May,  1748,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1746  contributed  to 
"  Dodsley's  Museum"  a  song  and  a  prize  essay. 
His  poem  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy," 
written  the  same  year,  was  published  in  1747. 
Mason  having  written  a  poem  called  "  Isis,  an 
Elegy,"  in  which  the  Jacobite  feeling  then  very 
prevalent   at  Oxford  was   Severely  attadced, 


Warton  in  1740  published  a  suooenfal  n. 
swer  under  the  title  of  "  The  Triumph  of  liia, 
occasioned  by  Isis,  an  Elegy."  In  1761  he 
became  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  in  that  collegt 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  comae  of 
which  he  received  one  or  two  minor  eccleaiati- 
oal  preferments.  After  publishing  sevenl  mi*- 
cellaneous  poems,  including  "The  Progresof 
Discontent"  and  "  Newmarket,  a  Satire,"  be 
brought  out  in  1764  his  "  Observationa  on  the 
Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  which  gave  him  i 
high  reputation  as  a  critic.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  1767,  and  filled  tbatoffioe 
with  great  ability  during'  the  10  years  to  whieh 
the  time  of  holding  it  is  limited.  Among  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  was  his  diaaertatioii 
De  Poeri  BueoUea  Grmeorum,  subsequentlj  en- 
larged and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Theocrita 
(2  vols.  4to.,  1770).  In  1767  he  nnWiaheda 
selection  of  Roman  inscriptions  nnaer  the  title 
of  Irucriptionum  Bomanarvm  Metrieanm  Ik- 
leetiu  (4to.,  London,  1768),  4  of  which,  mm- 
bered  41,  44,  46,  and  47,  were  really  vritte* 
by  himself,  though  asserted  to  have  been  lett 
to  him  from  Italy.  To  Dr.  Johnson's  "Idler" 
he  contributed  Nos.  88,  98,  and  96.  Amoig 
his  remaining  works  are :  "  The  Life  snd  liter 
ary  Remains  of  Ralph  Bathurst,  M.D."  (IWI); 
"  The  Oxford  Sansage,  or  Select  Pieces  wiitta 
by  the  most  celebr^ed  Wits  of  the  UniTeia^ 
of  Oxford"  (1764);  an  edition  of  the  GnA 
anthology  (1766);  "The  Life  of  Sir  Tbomia 
Pope,  Founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfori" 
(1772) ;  and  his  great  work,  "  The  History  d 
English  Poetry,  firom  the  dose  of  the  Elerentk 
to  VX6  commencement  of  the  Eifditeenth  Cts- 
tury,  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertstioat: 

1,  on  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  inEnrope; 

2,  on  the  Introduction  of  Learning  iato  lag- 
land"  (vol.  i.,  1774;  ii.,  1778;  iii.,  1781;  tki 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  was  never  coit- 
pleted).  This  work  was  violently  attacked  «■ 
Its  first  appearance  by  Ritson,  but  in  spite  of 
some  errors  it  has  still  maintained  its  gnvaiM 
an  accurate  history  of  English  poeticalliterstnt 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  where  it  sto|a 
The  best  editionisthatof  Richard  Price,  in  vhn 
many  of  Warton's  mistakes  are  corrected  (( 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1824 ;  new  ed.,  8  vols.,  1840). 
During  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  ge»»- 
ineness  of  the  Rowley  poems,  he  wrote  "A« 
Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poenu  tir 
tributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  Aijfr 
ments  of  tiie  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Bryant  lie 
examined"  (8vo.,  London,  1782),  taking^ 
whitt's  gronnd  that  the  poems  were  the  w«* 
of  Obatterton.  In  1786  he  was  elected  Oanda 
professor  of  andent  history,  on  the  resigMtW 
of  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Stowell,  and  the  ta» 
year  succeeded  Whitehead  aa  poet  htMtt.  ' 
In  that  year  alA>  he  saperintended  an  ediM 
of  "Poems  upon  several  Occasions,  EB^i» 
Italian,  and  Latin,  with  Translations  by  JoU  | 
lOlton,"  which  was  his  last  literary  wort  » 
1802  Dr.  Mant,  bishop  of  Down,  published  a 
edition  of  "The  Poetical  Works  of  the  1««» 
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Thomas  Warton,  B.D.'*  (i  ■nUa.  Sro.,  Oxford), 
with  an  aoeoont  of  his  life  and  writinga. 
WABViLLE,  Brissot  dk.  See  Bbibsot. 
TABWIOK,  a  S.  £.  eo.  of  Virginia,  situated 
OB  the  peninsnla  between  the  York  and  James 
rivan,  its  W.  border  washed  by  the  latter,  and 
itmei  br  several  small  streams ;  areA,  96  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  1,740,  of  whom  1,019  were 
daves.  The  anr&ce  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
nrj  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
10,868  bashels  of  wheat,  61,840  of  Indian  com, 
nd  9,818  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  2  churches, 
and  68  pupils  attending  publio  schools.  The 
Talne  of  real  estate  in  1866  was  $486,203,  an 
inorease  of  40  per  cent,  since  1860.  Oysters 
an  taken  iu  the  James  rirer  and  exported  in 
lar^  numbers,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried 
OB  m  firewood.    Capital,  Warwick. 

VABWICK,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  B.  I., 
16  m.  8.  by  W.  from  Providence,  bordering  on 
Ktmganset  bay  and  intersected  by  the  Sto- 
■faigton  and  Providence  railroad ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,816,  la  the  town  are  several  villages  en- 
gaged in  mannfaotnres,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Natick,  Phceniz,  Oentreville,  Arctic,  and 
Orompton.  Apponaug,  at  the  head  of  an  arm 
of  Karraganset  bay,  formerly  had  considerable 
eoaatiiig  trade.  Drum  rock,  near  this  village, 
isalaigerock  so  nicely  balanced  upon  another 
tbat  a  boy  can  set  it  in  motion,  producing  a 
dmm-Iike  noise  which  can  be  heard  for  several 
miles.  There  are  in  the  town  21  cotton  milla, 
8  voollen  mills,  8  bleaoheries,  and  2  calico 
works,  a  banks,  a  newspaper  ofiSce,  16  churches, 
and  80  nublio  and  private  schools.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been 
iettled  previoos  to  1642. 

WARWICK,  or  Wabwiokbhikk,  a  midland 
wnnty  of  EngLmd,  bounded  by  the  counties  of 
Dirby,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Glon- 
oater,  Worcester,  and  Stafford ;  area,  881 
•q.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  661,728.  With  the  ex- 
tiftion  of  two  ridges  of  low  hills  which  skirt 
the  8.  border  of  the  county,  and  among  which 
■■Edge  hill,  famous  for  the  first  battle  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  surface  consists 
a^fly  of  a  succession  of  gentle  eminences  and 
^^TWiing  vales.  The  prevailing  geological 
wmations  are  oolite  in  the  8.,  and  elsewhere 
Bas,  red  marl,  new  red  sandstone,  and  marl- 
Ame,  with  one  considerable  coal  field.  The 
soil  is  of  very  various  qualities,  but  generally 
good.  Timber  ia  abundant,  especially  in  the 
Mntie  of  the  county,  which  was  once  occupied 
by  tiie  forest  of  Arden.  A  large  part  of  the 
Mod  is  devoted  to  grazing.  The  onlynaviga- 
Ut  river  is  the  Avon,  bat  ample  interoommu- 
■jeation  is  afforded  by  canals  and  railwaya. 
Warwick  is  largely  interested  in  manuiitctarea, 
laalading  the  importimt  industrial  city  of 
Osventry  and  borough  of  Birmingham.  Among 
tte  odier  towns  are  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Ken- 
Sworth,  Leaomigton  Friora,  and  Rugby. — 
'uwiox,  the  oonnty  tAwn,  and  a  parliament- 
■7  and  mnniclpal  Mrongh,  is  situated  on  th« 
light  bank  of  the  Avon,  b«re  crossed  by  a  atone 
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bridge  106  m.  from  London  by  the  London 
and  north-western  railway;  pop.  of  the  bor- 
oogh  in  1861,  10,689.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  feudal  castles  in 
tiie  kingdom.  One  of  the  towers,  128  feet 
high,  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century ;  another,  147  feet  high,  ia  still  older, 
but  of  uncertain  date.  The  castle  contains 
some  valuable  paintings  and  a  collection  of  ar- 
mor. St.  Mary's  church  is  another  ancient 
and  very  interesting  edifice.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  some  importance,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

WARWICK,  Gut,  earl  of,  a  legendary  Eng- 
lish champion,  supposed  to  have  flooriuied  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  king  Athdstan,  thonrit 
his  existence  at  any  period  is  exceedin^y 
problematicaL  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  "Specimena 
of  Early  Engliah  Metrical  Romances,"  suggests 
that  an  loelaiidio  warrior  named  Egil,  who 
contributed  very  materially  to  Athelstan's  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes  at  Brunanburgh,  "may 
have  been  transformed  by  some  Norman  monk 
into  the  pioua  and  amorous  Guy  of  Warwick." 
Dugdale  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
combat  with  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand  in  the 
year  926,  when  Guy  as  he  supposes  was  in  his 
67th  year.  The  romance  of  "  Sir  Guy,"  which 
Chaucer  mentions  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales" 
as  a  "romance  of  price,"  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty  farther  back  than  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  though  it  is  evidentiy  found- 
ed upon  Anglo-Norman  materials.  It  was 
Erinted  in  its  metrical  form  by  William  Cop- 
ind  before  1667,  and  there  is  a  prose  French 
romance  of  Sir  Guy  printed  in  1626 ;  according 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  indeed,  the  story  was  written  in 
French  as  early  as  the  18th  century  and  trans- 
lated in  the  beginning  of  the  14th. 
WARWICK,  JoHK  DuDLBT,  earl  o£    See 

DUDLKT. 

WARWICK,  Richard  Nkvillk,  earl  of,  sur- 
named  "  the  king-maker,"  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  bom  probably  soon 
after  1420,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April 
14, 1471.  He  married  in  his  father's  lifetime 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beanchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick.  She  succeeded  to  the  great 
estates  of  the  Warwick  famUy  in  1449,  and  her 
husband,  previously  known  as  Lord  Richard 
Neville,  was  thereupon  created  earl  of  War- 
wick. Through  his  parents  and  uncles  he  was 
aiao  allied  to  several  of  the  most  powerful  fam- 
ilies in  the  kingdom,  among  others  to  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  the  husband  of  his  father's  sis- 
ter and  father  of  the  earl  of  March,  afterward 
King  Edward  lY.  Edward  and  Warwick  were 
therefore  first  cousins.  He  possessed  enormous 
wealth,  and  added  to  personal  intrepidity,  de- 
cision, intelligence,  and  eloquence,  a  frank  and 
generous  bearing  and  a  princely  magnificence 
and  liberality  which  conciliated  the  affections 
of  all  classes.  He  first  distinguished  himself  aa 
a  soldier  in  an  incursion  with  his  father  and 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  acroaa  the  Scottish 
border  in  1448.    When  the  Torkiats  took  up 
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arms  against  the  honse  of  Lancaster  in  1465, 
he  joined  the  dnke  of  York,  had  the  principal 
credit  of  the  victonr  of  St.  Albans,  May  22,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  important  post  of  gov- 
ernor of  Calais,  to  which  Henry  VI.  added  a 
few  years  afterward  the  command  of  the  fleet 
for  a  period  of  6  years.  In  May,  1458,  he  at- 
tacked a  fleet  of  28  sail  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
town  of  Lubeck,  and  captnred  6  of  them  after 
A  battle  of  6  honrs.  The  wars  of  the  roses 
broke  ont  afresh  in  the  following  year,  and 
Warwick  came  over  from  Oalais  yriOi  a  large 
body  of  troops  and  joined  his  &ther  at  Lndlow 
about  the  end  of  September.  The  triumph  of 
the  Landastrians  at  the  battle  of  Ludiford  cost 
him  his  naval  office,  and  he  wonid  have  lost 
the  governorship  of  Calais  too,  bad  he  not  held 
it  by  force  and  driven  away  his  appointed  snc- 
oesBor  at  the  month  of  his  cannon.  Collecting 
a  ftedi  army,  he  crossed  over  to  England  with 
1,600  men  in  June,  1460,  and  marched  npon 
London.  King  Henry  fled ;  40,000  soldiers 
flocked  to  Warwick's  standards ;  the  city  threw 
open  its  gates ;  and  the  great  victory  of  North- 
ampton, July  10,  delivered  the  royal  person 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  It  was  now 
arranged  that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown 
for  life,  and  the  duke  of  York  should  succeed 
him.  But  Queen  Margaret  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  so  easily,  and  coUecting  an  army  gave 
battle  to  the  Yorkists  at  Wakefield,  Dec.  80. 
York  was  slain;  Warwick's  father,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded. 
The  discomfited  troops  mode  another  stand  un- 
der Warwick  at  Bernard's  Heath,  near  St.  Al- 
bans, Feb.  17, 1461,  and  suffered  another  defeat. 
Henry  was  set  at  liberty,  but  the  party  of  the 
white  rose  had  now  fixed  their  hopes  upon  the 
young  Edward  of  York,  who  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  his  cousin  Warwick's  forces  and  com- 
pelled the  royal  army  to  retire  to  the  north 
of  i^gland.  Warwick  and  Edward  entered 
London  in  triumph,  and  the  young  duke  was 
prodiumed  king,  March  4,  under  the  title  of 
£dwu^  IV.  Hastening  to  the  north,  whither 
Edward  soon  followed  him,  Warwick  signally 
defeated  Henry  at  Towton,  March  29.  The 
contest  was  still  prolonged,  however,  less  by 
the  feeble  efibrts  of  Henry  than  by  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  his  queen.  With  assistance  from 
France,  Brittany,  and  Scotland,  she  returned 
to  England  in  1462,  and  got  possession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Bamborongh,  Dunotanburgh,  and 
Alnwick ;  but  Warwick  soon  recaptured  these 
strongholds,  and  Margaret,  after  losing  part  of 
her  ships  and  all  her  treasures  by  shipwreck, 
escaped  with  her  son  to  Lorraine.  Henry  with 
a  few  Scots  and  exiles  attempted  to  carry  on 
the  war,  but,  worsted  by  Warwick's  brotiier, 
Lord  Montacute,  he  took  reftige  among  tlie 
Laneastrians  of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland. 
After  lurking  more  than  a  year  in  concealment, 
he  was  betrayed  in  June,  1466,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  London.  Warwick  met  him  at 
Islington,  tied  his  feet  to  the  stirrups,  and  after 
leading  him  thrice  around  the  pillory  conduct- 


ed him  to  the  tower.  The  Neville  fiumlyiBMii. 
while  had  governed  the  new  king  and  Ihelmg- 
dom.  Warwick  himself,  beside  being  dM 
minister  and  general,  was  war^  of  ue  vest 
marches,  ehamberlain,  and  governor  of  Ctliii, 
the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  aft  (Hftbe  eton; 
and  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  Qeoi^mi 
archbishop  of  York  and  lord  high  ehsnceOor, 
and  Lord  Montacute  bad  received  the  wudoi- 
Aip  of  the  east  nutrches  of  Scotland,  the  evldoii 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  confiscated  eatitM 
of  the  Percys.  The  royal  favors  however  now 
began  to  flow  in  another  channel.  Edwnd 
had  married  in  1464  Elizabeth  WoodTille  (or 
Widville),  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.  Tin 
queen's  father  was  created  Earl  Riven  ud 
made  treasurer  of  England  and  lord  high  con- 
stable, and  the  Woodvilles  soon  supplanted  tk 
Nevilles  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  vbo 
was  perhaps  only  too  eager  to  be  releiaed 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  old  favorite.  Tlw 
royal  marriage  itself  had  given  Warwick  greit 
offence ;  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  kiot'i 
sister,  to  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  gave  am 
more ;  and  Edward  was  equally  displesaed  Ij 
the  secret  marriage  in  1469  of  his  brotlMr 
Clarence  to  Warwick's  daughter  Isabella.  Jaat 
at  this  time  an  insurrection  broke  oat  aming 
the  peasants  of  Yorkshire,  ostensibly  to  rvat 
an  obnoxious  tax.  The  Nevilles,  if  not  the  it- 
stigators  of  it,  were  not  slow  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  overthrow  their  rivals.  The  tii 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  insurgents  rallied 
at  the  name  of  Warwick  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  those  "  seducions  persons"  who  poi- 
soned the  king's  counsels.  Warwick,  Claieoet, 
and  the  arcbbi^op  of  York  were  sanmionedto 
the  king's  assistance,  but  they  came  at  the  head 
of  the  disaSieoted,  defeated  part  of  the  rojil 
forces,  captured  and  beheaded  the  father  and 
brother  of  the  queen,  and  led  Edward  priwoer 
to  Middleham,  where  he  was  held  in  eido^ 
by  the  archbishop  (1469).  The  Lancastiim 
immediately  raised  the  standard  of  the  tii 
rose  in  Scotland,  but  Warwick  defeated  then. 
Soon  afterward  Edward,  released  firom  U 
prison  by  some  mysterious  means,  reappeara 
in  London  to  the  astonishment  of  the  kingdo^ 
pardoned  Warwick  and  Clarence,  and  reatoiw 
them  apparently  to  his  confidence.  Anotbff 
quarrel  and  another  reconciliation  boweiff 
Mortly  followed ;  and  when  an  insarrerfj 
broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in  1470,  ^"l™ 
and  Clarence,  though  they  accepted  the  kiip 
commission  to  subdue  it,  were  secretly  tht  l>- 
stigators  of  the  whole  movement,  their  desp 
being  to  place  the  crown  on  Clarence's  h«» 
They  soon  tiirew  off  ^sgnise,  and,  ^^^^ 
pressed  by  the  royal  forces,  esoaped  from  Di^ 
month  on  shipboard  with  many  followers,  at 
landed  at  Harflenr.  In  France  they  Y^'*[ 
CMved  with  open  arms.  Here  Warwick  ii» 
his  old  enemy  Queen  Maiwaret,  with  whon,  bj 
the  infinence  of  Lonis  XL,  he  was  reowiciw 
and,  to  the  great  disgnst  of  Clarence,  an«D{« 
s  plan  toT  restoring  Henry  YI.  to  his  thnW 
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Olannoe  being  Koarmteed  the  next  anooeMion, 
ia  de&olt  of  male  iasne  to  Henry.  Louis  fur- 
nished the  means  for  the  expedition,  and  Ed- 
ward having  been  decoyed  into  the  north  by  a 
pretended  insnrreotion,  the  exiles  landed  at 
Plymouth  and  Dartmouth,  Sept.  18,  1470,  pro- 
llflimed  Henry  king,  and  marched  upon  the 
capital  amid  the  r^oicings  of  the  people.  Ed- 
ward fled  to  Holland  without  striking  a  blow ; 
Henry  was  taken- from  the  tower,  and  washed 
and  dothed  (Warkworth's  "  Chronicle"),  and 
the  NeTilies  were  reinstated  in  their  ofiBces  and 
hniors,  Warwick  receiving  in  addition  the  post 
of  lord  high  admiraL  In  the  mean  time  Ed- 
ward had  reoeired  secret  aid  from  the  duke 
of  Borgnndy,  and,  spreading  sail  at  Flushing, 
landed  on  tiie  EngUsh  coast  with  2,000  well 
inned  Enj^ishmen,  March  14, 1471.  Clarence, 
with  whom  he  had  long  had  a  secret  under- 
atandittg,  came  over  to  his  side;  be  entered 
London  without  resistance,  and  the  archbishop 
there  delivered  to  him  the  person  of  the  imb»- 
dle  Heniy.  Two  days  afterward  he  left  the 
city,  to  attack  Warwi«^  at  Bamet  He  reached 
the  field  on  the  night  of  April  18,  and  between 
4  and  S  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
which  was  Easter  day,  began  the  attack.  En- 
veloped in  a  thick  mist,  the  two  armies  fought 
St  random  for  8  hours,  Edward  victorious  on 
tiie  ri(^t,  Warwick  on  the  left.  The  field  soon 
became  a  scene  of  hopeless  confusion,  the  Lsn- 
Otttrians  Ming  upon  their  own  men  as  they 
retomed  fh}m  pnrsaing  the  enemy.  Edward 
It  last  became  master  of  the  day  after  7,000  of 
his  adversaries  had  lost  their  lives,  Warwick 
and  his  broUier  Montacnte  being  slain  fighting 
on  foot.  Their  bodies  were  exposed  naked  for 
t  days  on  the  pavement  of  St.  rani's,  and  then 
Imried  with  tiie  adtea  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
abbey  of  Bisham. 

WARWICKSHIRE.    Seo  Warwick. 

VASOO,  a  N.  CO.  of  Oregon,  bordering  on 
Tashington  territory,  firom  which  it  is  separat- 
ed hj  the  Oolnmbia  river,  and  drained  by  Fall 
or  Des  Chutes  river  and  its  branches  and  John 
Day's  river;  area,  about  8,600  sq.  m'.;  pop.  in 
IMO,  1,689.  The  Cascade  mountains  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  W.  and  N.  W.  part,  and  Uie 
other  portions  have  a  diversified  surface.  The 
•oil  of  the  valleys  is  extremely  fertile.  The 
Oolnmbia  river  is  navigable  along  the  border. 

WASECA,  a  new  S.  co.  of  Minnesota,  inter- 
•ected  by  Lester  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Bine 
Suth  river ;  area,  about  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 3,601.  The  sarfiace  is  undulating,  diver- 
•ified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
ftitae.    Oapital,  Wilton. 

WASHINQTON,  an  organized  territory  be- 
kofcing  to  the  UnitM  States,  and  occupying  the 
^.  W.  comer  of  its  domain.  It  lies  between  lat. 
ff°and4»'>  N.  and  long.  110'  and  126°  W.,  and 
ii  bounded  N.  by  British  Columbia,  E.  by  the 
territories  of  Datootidi  and  Nebraska,  S.  by 
those  of  Utah  and  Nevada  and  the  state  of 
Oregon,  and  W.  by  Oregon  and  the  Pacific 
ceean.    The  boundary  line,  starting  from  the 


intersection  of  the  49th  parallel  with  the  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  runs  due  £.  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kooky  mountains,  the  line  of  which 
it  follows  generally  8.  E.  to  lat.  48",  long.  110° ; 
thence  due  8.  to  lat.  42°;  thence  due  W.  to  a 
point  due  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Owhyhee  riv- 
er, long.  117° ;  thence  N.  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  with  the  Snake  river  to  the  point 
where  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  46th  paral- 
lel ;  with  that  parallel  W.  to  the  Columbia,  and 
with  that  river  to  the  ocean ;  with  the  ^ore 
of  the  ocean  N.  to  the  strfuts  of  Fuca ;  thence 
E.  with  the  shore  of  the  straits  and  N.  E. 
through  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  gulf 
of  Georgia  to  the  place  of  be^nning.    There 
is  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  about  the  boundary  in  tlie  gulf 
of  Georgia.    The  American  government  claims 
that  the  "channel"  meant  by  the  treaty  of 
1846  is  the  channel  then  chiefiy  if  not  exclu- 
sively used  by  shipping,  namely,  the  western- 
most channel;    wnereas  the  British  govern- 
ment claims  that  Bosario  channel,  E.  of  the 
islands  of  San  Juan  or  Bellevne,  Orcus,  and 
Lopez,  and  several  others  of  minor  importance, 
is  the  boundary.    The  total  amount  of  land  in 
dispute  is  about  120,000  acres,  vdnable  for  till- 
age, and  perhaps  for  the  protection  or  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  but  of  no  use  for  military  or 
legitimate  commercial  purposes.    The  territory 
is  560  m.  from  E.  to  W.  in  lat.  48°,  480  m.  from 
N.  to  8.  in  long.  114°,  and  840  m.  across  from 
the  N.  W.  to  the  8.  E.  comer.    Area,  about 
200,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,694,  of  whom 
426  were  civilized  Indians,  and  8,446  were  males 
and  8,148  were  females.    The  wild  Indians  are 
variously  estimated  at  10,000  to  80,000.  There 
are  22  organized  counties,  viz. :  Chehalis,  Olid- 
lam,  Clark,  Cowlitz,  Island,  Jefferson,  King,  Kit- 
sap, Klickatat,  Lewis,  Missoula,  Pacific,  IMerce, 
Snwamish,  Shoshonee,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Spokane,  Thurston,  Wahkiacnm,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Whatcom.    Olympia,  the  seat  of  tlie  terri- 
torial government,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Puget  sound,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
district  of  the  territory;    pop.  about  1,000. 
The  site  is  on  gentiy  doping  land,  which  in 
1849  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  very 
lar^  evergreen  trees,  the  roots  and  trunks  of 
which  are  still  seen  in  the  streets  and  lots  of 
the  town.    All  the  land  adjacent  is  still  cover- 
ed with  a  similar  forest.    The  houses  are  built 
of  wood.    Large  vessels  lie  about  2  miles  from 
the  town,  the  sound  in  front  of  it  being  very 
shallow  at  low  tide.    Two  miles  from  Olympia, 
at  the  falls  of  the  Des  Chntes  river,  is  the  town 
of  Tnmwater,  which  contains  200  inhabitants, 
and  has  the  best  site  for  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  sound.     The  river 
within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  falls  75  feet, 
and  furnishes  power  to  drive  a  large  number 
of  mills.    The  town  has  8  saw  mills  and  2  grist 
mills.    Vanconver,  with  a  population  of  1,200, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river,  very  near  the  old  trading  post  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company  and  tbeUnited  States 
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miUtarT'  post  of  the  same  namo.  The  rite  is  a 
beantiftil  grassy  slope,  rising  gently  from  the 
river.  Steilacoom,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Puget 
sound,  about  80  m.  from  the  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory, has  a  population  of  800.  Seattle,  40  m. 
to  the  northvrard,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sound,  has  200  inhabitants.  Port  Townsend 
(as  the  people  of  the  territory  write  and  spell 
the  name,  though  it  is  printed  "  Port  Towns- 
bend"  on  the  government's  maps  and  charts) 
lies  on'  the  W.  trunk  of  Puget  sound,  which  is 
the  name  given  popularly  in  the  territory  to 
the  sheet  of  water  called  Admiralty  inlet  in  the 
charts.  Port  Townsend  has  a  population  of 
about  160  persons,  is  the  site  of  the  only  cus- 
tom house  in  the  territory,  and  has  a  mUitary 
post  in  its  vicinity.  These  places,  small  as  they 
now  are,  promise  to  become  towns  of  impor- 
tance in  the  future.  They  are  all  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  and  theirprosperity  has  be  en 
and  will  be  dependent  upon  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures ;  while  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  territory  a  number  of  mining  towns,  some 
of  them  scarcely  a  year  old,  have  sprung  npand 
already  surpassed  their  more  aged  rivals.  Wal- 
la "Walla,  800  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  and  80  m.  S.  E.  fi-om  the  junction  of  the 
Snake  and  Columbia,  is  the  chief  trading  point 
of  the  new  gold  mines  discovered  and  opened 
in  1861  in  the  basins  of  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water rivers.  Walla  Walla  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000  persons,  nearly  all  men,  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  dwelling  in  rude  huts  wl^ioh 
would  be  deserted  very  soon  if  trade  should 
prove  unprofitable.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  a  military  post,  called  New  Fort  Walla  Walla 
to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  at 
the  mouth  of  Snake  river.  Lewiston,  T6  m. 
N.  E.  from  Walla  Walla,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Snake  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater, 
is  a  new  town,  40  m.  from  the  Clearwater  or 
Nez  Percys  mines.  At  a  distance  of  87  m. 
from  Lewiston,  on  the  bank  of  Oro  Fino  creek, 
is  Oro  Fino  City,  the  chief  mining  camp  and 
central  point  of  the  Nez  Percys  gold  mines; 
the  dwellings  are  rude  cabins,  huts,  and  tents; 
the  population  is  about  800.  Elk  City,  60  m. 
8.  E.  from  Oro  Fino  City,  on  the  bank  of  the  S. 
fork  of  the  Clearwater  river,  is  the  second 
mining  town  in  size  in  the  Nez-Perc6s  mines ; 

Eop.  150.  Florence  City,  IBO  m.  E.  8.  E.from 
ewiston,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Salmon 
river  placers,  and  has  about  200  inhabitants. 
A  multitude  of  other  little  mining  camps  have 
lately  arisen  in  the  Nez-Perc^s  and  Salmon  river 
placers. — Among  the  rivers  of  Washington,  the 
Columbia  has  the  first  place.  It  is  a  large 
stream  where  it  enters  the  territory  from  Brit- 
ish America,  and  after  running  about  400  m.  in  a 
southward  dhrection,  but  m^ing  great  bends, 
it  turns  westward,  and  from  Walla  Walla  800 
m.  to  the  ocean  it  forms  part  of  the  southern 
houndaiT  of  the  territory.  The  general  width 
below  Walla  Walla  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile,  and  above  Walla  Walla  nearly  a  quarter 


of  a  mile.    West  of  the  Oaseade  moantains  th« 

current  is  gentle,  the  banks  are  high  and  cover- 
ed with  dense  evergreen  forests,  and  the  scenery 
is  grand.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains  the 
onrrent  is  swift,  the  banks  are  bare  and  rocky, 
and  the  scenery  is  desolate.  Ocean  steamen 
can  ascend  at  low  water  to  the  "  Cascades,"  I 
town  built  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  fall  in 
the  river,  182  m.  from  the  ocean.  At  the  Dal- 
les, 60  m.  E.  trom  the  Cascades,  there  is  aa- 
other  fall,  and  another  interruption  of  naviga- 
tion. From  the  Dalles  to  W^  Walla,  ISO  hl, 
the  river  is  m  someplaces  so  swift  that  steam- 
boats have  great  difficulty  in  making  headway 
against  the  onrrent.  There  is  now  no  regular 
navigation  above  Walla  W^a,  but  steanera 
have  run  up  to  Priest's  rapids,  60  m.  further; 
and  a  steamer  was  in  1860  used  above  those 
rapids.  The  river  is  navigable,  with  occasional 
interruptions  by  rapids,  to  Colville,  between  lat 
48°  and  49° ;  but  the  stream  is  so  swift  in  manj 
places,  its  bends  so  great,  ftiel  so  scarce  and  dear, 
the  adjacent  country  so  sterile,  and  the  popnlt- 
tion  so  scanty,  that  probably  many  years  will 
elapse  before  steamera  will  run  regularly  sad 
fluently  up  and  down.  Snake  (or  Lewis's) 
river  rises  in  the  8.  E.  comer  of  the  territoiy, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  800  m.,  all  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  Washington,  save  for  IN 
m.,  where  it  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  Ore- 
gon side,  falls  into  the  Columbia  near  Walla 
Walla.  During  the  last  600  m.  of  its  lengdi  it 
gains  very  little  in  size,  running  through  a  diy 
and  desolate  country.  In  many  places  it  is  deep 
enough  for  navigation,  and  steamers  have  as- 
cended it  to  Lewiston,  100  m.  from  its  montL 
Clark's  river  (called  also  the  Flat  Head  or 
Pend  d'Oreille  river),  the  next  bmtch  of  the 
Columbia  in  size,  rises  in  the  N.  K  part  of 
Washington,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600 
m.,  all  within  the  limits  of  the  territoiy,  has 
its  month  near  lot  49°.  McGillivray's  or 
Flat  Bow  river  rises  and  has  its  mouth  is 
British  Columbia,  but  200  m.  of  its  oonrse  are 
in  Washingtoik.  Among  the  noteworthy  trib- 
utaries of  &e  Snake  are  the  Salmon,  die  Clea^ 
water  (styled  Eooskooske  on  some  mape),  and 
the  Pelonse.  The  distance  from  the  month  of 
the  Snake  to  that  of  Clark's  river  is  SOO  hl, 
in  which  distance  no  stream  worthy  of  note 
save  the  Spokane,  and  that  not  a  large  river; 
enters  the  Columbia  from  the  £.  The  Okin- 
agan,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Okinagan,  mns  into 
the  Columbia  from  British  America.  The 
main  streams  running  from  the  E.  dope  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  to  tJie  Columbia  are  the 
.Takima  and  Wenatohee,  whose  valleys  are  so 
tar  chiefly'notable  for  their  auriferous  deposits 
and  hostile  Indians.  The  Elickatat  river,  fed 
by  the  snows  of  Mt  Adams,rnn8  southward, 
and  has  its  mouth  near  the  D^es.  West  of 
the  Cascade  mountains,  the  Cathlapootl  and 
Cowlitz  rivers  are  the  only  streams  of  note  en- 
tering the  Columbia.  The  Nisqually,  Pnydtatp, 
White,  Green,  Cedar,  Snoqualmie,  Sqnamiali, 
Btolukwamish,  and.  Skaget  rivers  pour  down 
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jumeoM  bodies  of  water  from  the  W.  dopes  of 
the  Oasoade  range  to  Paget  sound  and  the  gulf 
of  Georgia.  The  Skaget  river  rises  N.  £.  of  Mt. 
Baker,  and  after  mnning  ronnd  the  £.,  8.,  and 
T.  bases  of  the  mountain  becomes  a  very  large 
river,  and  might  be  navigated  by  large  vessels, 
were  it  not  ror  a  bar  at  its  mouth  and  rafts 
of  driftvood  whioh  have  become  fastened  be- 
tween its  banks.  None  of  the  other  streams 
flowing  into  Paget  sound  are  navigable,  unless 
Tory  near  their  mouths  in  tidewater.  The 
rirerg  mnning  westward  to  the  Pacific  are  the 
Tiilopab,  whioh  has  its  month  in  Shoalwater 
bay;  the  Ohehalis,  which  falls  into  Gray's  har- 
bor; theQniniult,  and  8<Hne  other  streams  near 
Cape  Flattery,  of  which  little  is  known.  The 
Qiehalis  has  been  navigated  by  schooners  for  26 
m.  from  its  month. — ^Washington  posseeaes  a 
great  moltitode  of  harbors,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  country  of  equal  (stent  on  the  ^obe. 
Paget  sound,  which  has  an  average  width  of 
2  m.,  never  less  than  1  nor  more  than  4,  and 
a  depth  never  lesa  than  8  fathoms,  runs  100 
m.  inland  in  a  southward  direction  from  the 
atraiti  of  Faca ;  and  Hood's  canal,  18  m.  far- 
ther W.,  with  half  the  width,  runs  in  the 
same  gmeral  direotigv  about  60  m.  These 
two  great  estuaries  or  arms  of  tidewater  have 
depth  auffioient  for  the  largest  vessds,  and 
onmerong  bends  and  comers  where  the  most 
perfect  protection  may  be  found  against  the 
winds.  C^t.  Wilkes,  in  the  report  of  his  explor- 
ing expedition,  says:  "I  venture  nothing  in 
njing  &ere  la  no  country  in  the  world  that 
poaaeises  waters  equal  to  these."  Between 
the  mouth  of  Pnget  sound  (lat  48°)  and  lat  49° 
there  are  a  number  of  islands  and  bays  which 
npply  harbors  almost  numberless.  Belling- 
htaf.  bay  deserves  special  mention.  The  tide 
riaes  20  feet,  On  tne  shore  of  the  straits  of 
Fnca,  60  m.  fh>m  Oape  Flattery,  is  New  Dunge- 
BSK,  whioh  has  a  secure  anchorage  and  room 
far  a  large  fleet  To  the  K  7  m.  is  Port  Dis- 
wrery,  which  is  7  m.  long,  1^  wide,  and  27 
fttboms  deep,  with  excellent  protection  against 
the  winds. '  Its  great  depth  makes  it  inconve- 
aient  for  anchorage.  An  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  of  3ie  harbor  offers  an  excellent 
Bte  for  a  fort  that  will  completely  command 
the  entrance.  It  has  been  propoaed  that  a 
oary  yard  ahonld  be  established  here.  Gray'a 
harbor,  in  lat.  46°  66',  has  a  month  4  m. 
wide,  and  in  ahape  reaembles  an  equilateral 
tnangje  12  m.  long  on  each  side.  The  en- 
tnmce  is  2^  fathoms  deep  at  low  water,  with 
a  surf  extending  entirely  across  Uie  month. 
^uide  there  is  secure  anchorage,  though  the 
peater  part  of  the  bay  is  shallow.  Shotdwater 
hay,  the  month  of  which  is  in  lat  46°  40',  is 
(boat  6  m.  wide  and  26  m.  long,  extending 
down  to  witiiin  8  m.  of  the  waters  of  the 
OahunUa  river.  The  entrance  has  the  same 
depth  and  surf  as  Gray's  harbor,  and  much  of 
te  bay  is  bare  at  low  water.  The  appearance 
of  the  land  between  Shoalwater  bay  and  the 
Oohunbia  seems  to  indicate  that  the  river  in 


some  remote  age  found  its  way  to  the  ocean 
throngh  the  present  month  of  the  bay. — ^Wash- 
ington has  no  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  a 
multitude  in  the  ^olf  of  Georgia  and  in  Paget 
sound  and  near  its  mouth.  Among  those  in 
the  gulf  of  Georgia  are  San  Jnon,  Lopez,  Orcua, 
Shaw,  Blakely,  Lnmmi,  Cypress,  Fidalgo,  Wal- 
dron,  and  Stewart  islands.  At  the  mouth  of 
Puget  sound  are  Whidbey's  and  Oamano  isl- 
ands. In  the  sound  are  Baiubridge,  Ya- 
ahon's,  Maury's,  Fox,  McNiel,  Anderson's,  and 
Hartstene's  islands. — There  are  many  lakes 
in  Washington.  Qainiult  lake,  about  40  m. 
S.  E.  from  Cape  Flattery,  is  6  m.  long  by  S 
wide.  Whatcom  lake,  2  m.  from  Bellingham 
bay,  is  of  the  same  size.  Samish  lake,  2  m-  6- 
of  Whatcom  lake,  is  nearly  as  large.  Dwamish 
lake,  8  m.  E.  of  the  town  and  harbor  of  Seattle, 
is  18  m.  long  and  8  wide.  Sammamish  lake,  6 
m.  further  £.,  is  6  m.'long  and  2  wide.  Eipow- 
sin,  Owhap,  Eantz,  Shaaf^  and  Tanwux  lakea 
are  in  a  duster  86  m.  eastward  from  Olympia. 
Toutle  lake,  nearly  round  and  8  m.  in  diame- 
ter, is  12  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz 
river.  High  up  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  in 
lat  f7°  26 ,  are  Lakes  Nahchess  and  Eitcbelus, 
each  6  m.  long  and  2  wide,  both  drained  by  the 
Yakima  river.  Not  far  from  Lake  Nahchess  ia 
LtJce  Kleattam,  about  as  large  as  the  other 
two  jointly.  Lake  Ohelaw,  £.  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  and  100  m.  distant  from  Port  Town> 
send,  is  86  m.  long,  8  wide,  and  has  a  great 
depth  of  water.  Its  outlet  into  the  Columbia 
ia  2  m.  long,  and  in  that  distance  the  water 
falls  250  feet  In  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  ter- 
ritory, at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is 
Flat  Head  lake,  20  m.  long  and  6  wide.  Clark's 
river,  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  spreads  out  into  a 
lake  6  m.  in  diameter,  called  Pend  d'Oreille 
lake.  Tlie  Spokane  river,  about  76  m.  from  its 
mouth,  widens  out  into  Coeor  d'Al^ne  lake,  6 
m.  in  diameter. — There  are  three  main  ranges 
of  monntaina  in  Washington,  portions  of  ranges 
which  are  also  observed  in  other  parts  of  Uie ' 
continent:  the  Coast,  Cascade,  and  Rocky 
mountains.  The  Coast  range  extends  from  Cape 
San  Lucas  to  the  straits  of  Fuoa.  Near  the  Co- 
lumbia river  the  range  is  low  or  imperceptible, 
bnt  W.  of  Hood's  canal  it  rises  in  wide  and 
high  ridges  called  the  Olympian  mountains,  in 
some  places  8,000  feet  high.  The  Cascade 
range,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  is  in  Washington  6,000  feet  high, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  100  m.  dis- 
tant trota  it.  The  ridge  ia  a  very  important 
one,  for  it  dividea  the  territory,  and  indeed  the 
ooast  for  a  distance  of  16  degrees,  into  diatricta 
entirely  different  from  each  otlier  in  climat^ 
soil,  geological  character,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  productions.  Four  high  snow  peaks 
rise  in  the  range.  Mt  Baker,  in  lat  48°  46^  is 
1 1 ,  900  feet  high,  and  an  active  volcano.  It  fre- 
quently emits  black  ranoke,  and  sometimes 
shows  a  light  at  night,  but  no  eruption  of  lava 
has  been  observed  by  white  men.  Mt  Rainier 
(formerly  spelled  Regnier),  in  lat  46*  40',  is 
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12,830  feet  higb,  has  tvo  gnrnmita  abont  4  m. 
apart,  and  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Mt.  St.  Helen's, 
in  lat.  46°  20',  is  9,6S0  feet  high,  and  almost  ex- 
tinct 88  a  volcano ;  the  only  sign  of  fire  in  its 
bosom  is  a  thin  stream  of  white  steam-like 
smoke  which  ascends  from  its  summit  almost 
constantly.  Mt.  Adams,  40  m.  eastward  from 
St.  Helen's,  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  In  the  Rocky  monntains,  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  territory,  there  are 
many  high  peaks,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  Fremont's  peak,  in  lat.  43°,  18,670  feet  high. 
About  40  m.  to  the  westward  of  this  peak  are 
three  peaks  called  the  Three  Tetons ;  and  80  m. 
fhrther  W.  are  the  Three  Buttes.  Many  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  run  down  into  the  ter- 
ritory, among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Salmon  River  mountains. — Most  of  the  till- 
able land  of  Washington  is  west  of  the  Cascade 
range,  although  that  district  represents  only 
abont  one  eighth  of  the  area  of  the  territory. 
The  soil  E.  of  the  Cascade  is  thin,  sterile,  stony, 
and  dry;  and  its  unfitness  for  cultivation  is 
shown  by  the  scantiness  and  low  character  of 
the  vegetation.  Deciduous  trees,  especiallyjnich 
as  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  and  luxuriant  snrub- 
bery,  are  seen  in  bnt  few  places ;  and  there  are 
districts  where  the  traveller  may  go  hundreds 
of  miles  without  seeing  a  tree  save  stunted 
pines,  or  a  bush  save  the  desert-loving  wild  sage. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territory,  but  there  are  exceptional  spots. 
Walla  Walla  valley  has  a  rich  soil ;  Mill  creek 
valley,  near  Fort  Colville,  yields  good  crops; 
and  in  the  basins  of  the  Clearwater  and  Salmon 
rivers  there  are  fertile  tracts,  that  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  subjected  to  the  plough.  The 
soil  about  Puget  sonnd  is  mostly  fertile,  in  some 
j^aces  very  rich,  in  others  sandy  and  gravelly. 
The  vicinity  of  Seattle  is  said  to  have  the  best 
Boil,  that  of  Steilacoom  the  most  gravelly.  The 
greater  part  of  the  western  district  is  covered 
with  dense  evergreen  forests,  which  require 
vast  labor  in  clearing.  Near  Olympia  are  found 
deep  beds  of  muck  made  by  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,  valuable  for  manure. — 
West  of  the  Cascade  monntfuns  the  tertiary 
sandstone  prevails.  Abont  Puget  sound  it  is 
covered  by  a  very  deep  deposit  of  alluvium,  in 
some  places  100  feet  deep.  Lignite  or  tertiary 
coal  is  found  in  many  places ;  at  Bellingham 
hay  there  is  a  mine  which  supplies  large  quan- 
tities of  it  to  commerce.  In  the  Olympian,  Cas- 
cade, and  Rocky  mountains,  granite  is  the  pre- 
dominant rock.  Near  Mt.  Adams  there  is  a  large 
field  of  lava.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains 
the  rocks  are  chiefly  igneous  and  metamorphic. 
Trap  is  very  abundant,  and  in  many  places  there 
are  wide  plains  covered  with  volcanic  scorin. 
Small  specimens  of  placer  gold  have  been  found 
in  various  little  streams  flowing  from  the  Olym- 
pian mountains  and  in  the  Skaget  river ;  and 
rich  diggings  have  been  found  on  the  banks  and 
bars  of  me  Wenatchee,  Yakima,  Okinagan,  Co- 
Inmbia,  Clark,  Salmon,  and  Clearwater  rivers. 
Gold  is  found  along  the  Columbia  fh>m  lat.  47° 


to  49°,  bnt  there  has  been  very  little  mining 
there  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
bars.  Miners  have  on  several  occasions  under- 
taken to  work  in  the  placers  of  the  Takima  wd 
Wenatchee,  bnt  have  been  driven  away  by  the 
Indians.  The  diggings  along  Clark's  river, 
called  the  Colville  mines,  have  been  regularly 
worked  every  year  since  1866.  The  pUeen 
in  the  basins  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater 
rivers  were  discovered  in  1861,  and  very  little 
is  known  of  them  yet.  The  mines  of  these  two 
streams  may  be  conndered  as  one  district,  ex- 
tendbig  fr«m  lat.  46°  80'  to  47°,  and  from  long. 
114°  to  116°.  The  general  character  of  the 
gold  fonnd  in  the  Clearwater  plaoera  or  Net 
Percys  mines,  as  they  are  called  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  within  the  limits  of  a  reservation 
set  apart  for  the  Nez  Percys  Indians,  is  fine — that 
is,  the  metal  is  found  in  small  particles ;  while 
the  Salmon  river  gold  is  coarse.  No  anrifer- 
ons  quartz  veins  have  been  found  in  the  baan 
of  either  river.  The  placers  are  found  near  the 
rorfhce,  and  the  gold  is  obtained  by  washing 
the  dirt  in  sluices  or  long  troughs,  as  in  Cah- 
fomia.  Some  hill  digg^ga  have  been  foond, 
bnt  nearly  all  the  mining  as  yet  is  done  in  the 
beds,  bars,  and  banks  ($  small  streama. — The 
western  district  of  Washington  has  a  climate 
exactly  like  that  of  England  in  temperature. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  different 
months  of  the  year  is  as  follows:  Jannaiy, 
88°;  February,  40°;  March,  42°;  April,  48° 
May,  66°;  June,  60°;  July,  64°;  August,  68' 
September,  57° ;  October,  62° ;  November,  45° 
December,  89°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  is  60°.  The  climate  is  very  wet.  Run, 
sleet,  and  fog  prevail  during  a  lai^  part  of  the 
year.  The  average  amount  of.  water  filling  an- 
nually is  63  inches,  against  43  inches  in  Wew 
York,  and  22  in  San  Francisco.  East  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  the  annual  fall  of  rain,  ex- 
cept near  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  not  one 
fourth  60  much  as  about  Puget  sound.  The 
winters  are  very  cold,  and  the  summers  very 
hot. — The  largest,  most  abundant,  and  most 
valuable  trees  of  Washington  are  the  red  fir 
(/Met  Dovglatii)  and  yellow  fir  (abia  grandii^ 
which  grow  to  be  abont  800  feet  high  and  6 
or  8  feet  in  diameter.     They  are  used  to  a 

freat  extent  for  industrial  purposes,  such  as 
uilding  houses  and  ships,  planxing  streets  in 
California,  and  furnishing  spars  for  shipping. 
The  vegetation  of  the  territory  and  ita  indige- 
nous quadrupeds  and  birds  aro  the  same  as  those 
of  Oregon.  The  waters  of  Washington  abonnd 
in  fish,  and  when  the  Pacific  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent shall  have  become  densely  populated 
Puget  sonnd  will  have  great  flabenes.  Sal- 
mon, of  which  there  are  a  dozen  species,  are 
abundant  in  all  the  streams.  Holibnt  abounds 
in  the  straits  of  Fnoa.  There  are  two  spedea 
of  fish  called  cod,  bnt  they  are  not  the  tme 
cod  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  though  they  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  it,  and  are  valuable  for  food.  Her- 
rings and  sardines  enter  Puget  sound  in  great 
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ihoab.  Sturgeon  and  smelt  are  also  abundant. 
Aboat  20  m.  off  the  mooth  of  the  straits  of 
Faca  there  is  a  bank  where  cod  and  halibat 
might  be  can^ht  to  advantage.  The  climate  of 
Washington  is  too  moist  to  preserve  fish  bj 
drTing,  ao  that  thej  can  onlj  be  onred  by 
means  of  salt.  Olams  aboond  in  Puget  sound, 
tad  oysters  in  Shoal  water  bay. — ^The  chief  nat- 
ural cariosities  of  the  territory  are  its  high 
now  peaks  and  extinct  volcanoes,  the  sublime 
Mwnery  on  the  Columbia  river,  the  falls  of  the 
river  at  the  Dalles  and  the  Oascades,  and  the 
Grande  Goal6e,  a  deep  chasm  running  across 
the  large  bend  of  the  river  below  the  month  of 
the  Spokane,  and  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bed. — The 
mam  industry  of  Washington  is,  or  until  very 
lately  has  been,  the  cutting  and  sawing  of  tim- 
ber fbr  exportation.  About  20,000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  is  exported  annually.  There 
are  steam  saw  mills  at  Teekalet  and  Seabeck 
on  the  banks  of  Hood's  canal,  and  at  Fort  Madi- 
son, Port  Ludlow,  Port  Orchard,  Seattle,  and 
Miller's  on  Paget  sound,  and  11  water  mills  on 
the  banks  of  the  sound.  The  Teekalet  mill  can 
saw  40,000  feet  in  a  day ;  and  several  of  these 
mills  are  among  the  largest  and  best  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  The  mills  on  Puget  sound 
lod  Hood's  canal  have  a  capacity  to  produce 
40,000,000  feet  in  a  year.  Kezt  to  lumber- 
ing oomes  &rming.  The  territory  does  not 
produce  more  tlian  grain  enough  for  its  own 
eonsamption.  The  climate  is  too  moist  and 
cool  for  maize,  peaches,  melons,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes ;  but  wheat,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  and  ap- 
ples do  well.  The  fern  and  sorrel  trouble  the 
ftnners  greatly.  The  territory  has  no  mann- 
ftctores,  not  even  a  woollen  mill.  It  is  impos- 
■ble  now  to  say  what  will  be  the  importance 
of  the  gold  placers  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Salmon  and  Olearwater  rivers,  but  if  all  the  men 
who  have  already  gone  thither  remain  there 
and  find  profitable  employment  in  digging  gold, 
nining  will  soon  be  the  principal  industry  of 
tlie  coootry.  The  chief  present  annual  ex- 
ports of  Washington  territory  may  be  set  down 
it  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  600  barrels  of  salt- 
*d  ftdi,  1,000  bushels  of  oysters,  and  some  Bel- 
lingham  bay  coal.  The  territory  has  no  rail- 
nMd  or  oanal,  and  wagon  roads  are  few.  The 
Mend  government  has  nearly  completed  a 
military  road  from  Vancouver  on  the  Oolnmbia 
liver  to  Bellingham  bay.  The  government  cut 
a  road  from  Steilaooom  across  the  Cascade 
moantains  by  the  Nahchess  pass  in  lat.  47°  16', 
ud  is  now  engaged  in  opening  a  road  from 
Tails  Walla  to  Fort  Benton  on  the  Missouri 
river.  There  is  no  federal  fortification,  arsenal, 
or  navy  yard  in  Washington.  There  is  a  U.  8. 
usrioe  hospital  at  Port  Townsend,  and  there 
tte_  small  military  posts  at  the  same  place,  at 
Steilaooom,  Gray's  harbor,  Vancouver,  Walla 
naUa,  Simcoe,  and  Colville.  The  territory  has 
few  important  public  institutions,  and  no  im- 
portant public  boildings.  The  capitol  building 
uOlympia  is  of  wood ;  the  territorial  prioou  is 


in  Vancouver.  There  is  a  school  called  a  col- 
lege in  Olympia,  and  there  are  numerous  com- 
mon schools.  Olympia,  Steilacoom,  Port  Town- 
send,  and  Vancouver  have  each  a  weekly  news- 
paper. The  taxable  property  of  the  territory, 
according  to  the  assessors'  returns,  is  $8,300,- 
000. — The  settlers  along  Puget  sound,  especially 
those  engaged  in  lumbering,  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  went  to  the 
territory  by  sea.  Those  in  the  central,  southern, 
and  eastern  districts  are  generally  natives  of 
the  western  states,  whence  they  went  overland. 
At  French  Prairie,  near  the  bend  of  the  Cowlitz 
river,  and  in  Mill  creek  valley,  there  are  a 
number  of  Canadian  Frenchmen,  who  were 
formerly  hunters,  trappers^  and  employees  of 
the  Hudson's  bay  company.  Many  of  them 
have  married  Indian  wives.  Within  20  years 
nearly  or  auite  20,000  Indians  had  their  homes 
on  the  banks  of  Puget  sound  and  Hood's  canal; 
but  the  white  settlers  have  made  war  upon 
them,  and  strong  liquor  and  hereditary  and  in- 
fectious diseases  have  proved  still  more  destruc- 
tive than  open  war  and  private  quarrel.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  6,000  now  remain.  The 
tribes,  which  a  few  years  since  were  separated 
by  animosities  and  diversities  of  language, 
customs,  and  traditions,  have  lost  much  of 
their  distinctive  character ;  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  entirely,  the  individual  members 
having  either  died  out,  migrated  to  new  homes, 
or  fused  with  the  remnants  of  other  tribes. 
Similar  processes  of  extinction  have  been  at 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
nowhere  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  with  such 
£air  opportunities  for  observing  all  their  stages, 
as  in  the  American  states  on  the  Pacific.  The 
principal  tribes  now  existing  in  the  western  part 
of  the  territory  are  the  Claims  (or  Clallams),  on 
the  shore  of  the  straits  of  Fuca ;  the  Quiniults,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Quiniult  river,  which  runs  8. 
W.  from  the  Olympian  mountains;  the  Gape 
Flattery  Indians;  the  Ohehalis  Indians,  who 
reside  along  the  stream  of  that  name  and  about 
Gray's  harbor;  the  Shoalwater  bay  Indians; 
the  Squamish,  Nisqually,  Snoqualmie,  Stolu- 
kwamish,  and  Skaget  tribes ;  and  the  Bellingham 
bay  Indians.  Most  of  the  tribes  which  still 
preserve  distinct  names  are  called  from  the 
streams  in  the  basins  of  which  they  live,  and  in 
many  cases  the  streams  were  named  from  the 
a^acent  tribes.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
tiie  red  men  living  by  the  chase  have  always 
been  more  warlike  and  hardy  than  their  fish- 
eating  relatives  of  the  west,  and,  having  had 
less  intercourse  with  the  whites,  have  suffered 
less  in  numbers,  in  health,  in  morals,  and  in 
their  ancient  customs,  languages,  and  tribal 
distinctions.  The  principal  tribes  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  territory  are  the  Nez  Percys, 
Snakes,  Takimas,  Pelouses,  Elickatats,  Ban- 
nacks  (Pannaoks,  Bawnacks,  Bonacks,  or  Bon- 
nacks,  as  their  name  is  variously  spelled),  We- 
natches,  Okinagans,  Snakes  or  Shoshonees,  Spo- 
kanes,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Goeurd'Alenes.  The 
'Sez  Percys  and  some  of  the  Spokane  Indians 
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near  Oolvflle  have  permanent  dwellings — eabins 
or  lodges  made  of  skins — and  onltivate  large 
fields  of  grain.  All  the  tribes  have  firearms 
and  horses,  some  of  them  large  herds.  Heredi- 
tary slavery  is  common  among  the  Indians  in 
the  western  district,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
white  men  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ef- 
fect upon  it,  otherwise  than  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  both  masters  and  slaves.  It  is  the 
coBtoQi  amon|  most  of  the  tribes  owning  slaves 
to  flatten  the  heads  of  the  freemen  as  a  sign  of 
their  honorable  social  position ;  and  an  Indian 
with  a  ronnd  head  is  looked  upon  as  an  ill-fa- 
vored fellow,  and  considered  a  slave  or  afreed- 
mon.  The  great  chiefs  have  often  two  or  three 
wives.  Polygamy  and  slavery  also  prevul 
among  many  of  the  tribes  in  ^e  basin  of  the 
Columbia. — It  is  supposed  that  the  first  white 
man  who  saw  the  land  of  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton territory  was  a  Greek  called  Juan  de  Fuoa 
(though  that  was  not  his  baptismal  name)  in 
1692.  He  was  in  charge  of  s  Spanish  vessel 
sent  out  to  fortify  the  supposititious  strait  of 
Anian,  to  prevent  the  English  from  passing 
through  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Fnca  reported  having  found  a  strait  between 
lat.  47°  and  48°,  but  ne  made  no  fortifioations. 
This  was  just  after  the  English  cast  off  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  faith,  declared  the  grants  of  pos- 
sessions in  the  new  world  to  be  void,  and  as- 
pired to  an  equal  share  with  Spain  in  the  trade 
and  domain  of  the  newly  discovered  lands  and 
seas.  It  was  nearly  200  years  before  Wadiing- 
ton  wai  seen  again.  In  1776  Eeoeta,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  examined  the  coast  between  lat  47° 
and  43°  for  the  strait  reported  by  Fuoa,  but 
could  not  find  it.  Three  years  later  Cook  made 
a  similar  vdn  search.  In  1787  Berkeley,  an 
Englishman,  saw  the  strait,  and  reported  it  to 
his  countryman  Meares,  who  entered  it  the 
next  year  and  called  it  after  Fuca,  whose  story 
had  then  fallen  into  great  discredit.  Qray's 
harbor  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Gray,  an 
American,  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  he  enter- 
ed the  Columbia  river,  and  named  it  after  his 
ship.  In  this  year  also  Vancouver  visited  the 
coast  of  Washington,  and  gave  the  first  clear 
and  accurate  account  of  the  straits  of  Fuca  and 
Puget  sound.  The  first  white  men  who  saw 
the  interior  of  the  territory  were  Lewis  and 
Clark,  sent  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  dar- 
ing the  administration  pf  President  Jefilsrson. 
A  few  roving  white  hunters  and  trappers  were 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  about 
1820,  but  the  first  settlements  were  made  about 
1828,  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  which  es- 
tablished posts  at  Vancouver,  Otanagan,  and 
Colville.  In  1841  the  Puget  sound  agricultural 
company  (composed  of  members  of  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company,  which  was  restricted  by  its 
license  to  trading)  took  possession  of  two  fEuma, 
one  between  the  Nisqually  and  Puyallup  rivers, 
and  another  at  the  bend  of  the  Cowlitz  river, 
and  began  to  grow  grain  and  breed  cattle, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fiir 
company.    Before  the  establishment  of  these 


farms  some  French  Canadians  settled  at 
French  prairie,  and  engaged  in  farming.  Tht 
first  American  settlers  made  thor  af^emam  ii 
1846,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  alow  but 
regular  increase  of  population.  Many  of  the 
remarks  about  the  history  of  Oregon  will  tiw 
apply  to  this  territory,  which  was  a  put  of 
Oregon  untO  March,  1868,  when  it  wasorgait 
ized  as  a  separate  territory,  its  sonthera  boun- 
dary being  then  the  Columbia  river  and  lit 
46°.  When  Oregon  was  admitted  ts  t  atitt^ 
Feb.  14, 1869,  one  third  of  its  area  at  the  eait 
was  cut  off  and  attached  to  Washington  teni- 
tory.  In  1854  a  survey  was  made  to  fiid  t 
route  for  a  northern  Pacific  railroad,  to  tend- 
nate  on  the  bank  of  Puget  sound.  Gov.  Btereni, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  survey,  reported  in  i 
favor  of  taking  the  road  through  the  Nahchea 
pass,  and  making  the  terminus  at  Seattle.  la 
1866  the  whites  were  engaged  in  a  war  wkh 
the  Indians,  and  the  industry  of  the  teiiiter; 
suffered  severely,  though  very  few  lives  wen 
lost  in  battle.  The  war  of  1866  was  in  ¥adi- 
in^n  felt  chiefly  west  of  the  Cascade  mom- 
tams.  In  1868  a  war  broke  out  east  of  tbd 
ehun.  The  Pelouse,  Elickatat,  Spokane,  Okis- 
agan,  Cayuse,  and  some  of  the  Qoenr  d'AKne 
Indians  formed  a  league  and  commenced  the 
war  by  driving  the  settlers  from  the  Tilit 
Walla  valley.  After  three  encounters  in  whidi 
the  whites  were  defeated,  and  one  in  which 
tliey  were  finally  victorious,  a  peace  was  madt^ 
and  it  is  still  observed.  In  1868  the  excitemeat 
in  California  about  the  Fraser  river  minei  et> 
traoted  16,000  persons  to  the  territory,  naiijef 
whom  landed  at  Port  Townsend,  and  otlienit 
Whatcom ;  and  the  latter  place  had  for  a  b* 
weeks  a  large  population  and  a  busy  trade,  bitit 
soon  sunk  back  into  its  former  obscurity.  The 
donation  law  passed  by  congress  in  1860toiiiib 
gifts  of  land  to  early  settlers  in  Oregon,  eat- 
tinned  in  force  in  Washington  until  1865,  ui 
800  claims  were  taken  up  under  it 

WASHINGTON,  the  name  of  oonntics  it 
28  states  and  territories  of  the  American  JStr 
ion.  I.  TheeKtremeS.  £.  co.ofMe.,  aepantel 
from  New  Brunswick  by  the  St.  Croix  rira^ 
bonndedS.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained  trf 
the  Schoodic  and  East  and  West  Machiaarivn; 
area,  about  2,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  42,Hfc 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soQ  in  tha 
interior  fertile.  The  productions  in  1660  wen 
87,710  bushels  of  oats,  144,188  of  potabw 
401,608  lbs.  of  butter,  86,262  of  wool,  aid 
20,942  tons  of  hay.  There  were  12  grist  mSk 
120  saw  and  planing  mills,  19  shingle  milb,  3S 
ship  yards,  8  tanneries,  46  churches,  8  nevipt- 
per  offices,  and  12,946  pupils  attending  pihlie 
schools.  The  county  contains  numeroua  lake^ 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Schoodic,  'Sf, 
Bascaukegnn,  and  Grand.  It  has  a  sea  eotit* 
nearly  60  m.,  indented  with  numerous  bays anl 
inlets,  which  afford  excellent  harbors.  Fasaa- 
maqnoddy  bay  is  on  the  S.£.  border.  TheOala 
and  Baring  and  the  Machias  railroads  arepait^ 
within  the  county.    Capital,  Ifachias.   U-  ^ 
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K.  eo.  of  Vt,  dndned  hy  Onion  rfrer  and  its 
trSmtuifiB;   area,  680  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860, 
17,614.    The  Borfooe  ia  very  mnon  broken,  and 
m  aome  parts  mountainous.    Most  of  the  county 
6m  between  the  E.  and  W.  ranges  of  the  Green 
monntauu.     The  productions  in  1860  were 
10,699  bnshels  of  wheat,  188,477  of  Indian 
corn,  S08,664  of   oats,  446,661   of  potatoes, 
$70,868  lbs.  of  butter,  487,476  of  cheese,  766,- 
4M  of  maple  sugar,  168,848  of  wool,  and  64,960 
toBS  of  hay.    There  were  4  woollen  factories, 
t  iron  fonnderiee,  8  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  6 
ttiueries,  43  ohurohes,  6  newspaper  offices,  and 
Ty4M  papils  attending  public  sonools.  The  coun- 
ty is  iaterseoted  b  j  the  Vermont  central  railroad, 
dapital,  MoDtpelier.    III.  A  8.  co.  of  B.  I.,  bor- 
dering on  Oonn.,  bounded  E.  by  Narraganaet  bay 
wd  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained  by 
(Suries  river  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  867  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,716.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
tnd  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  pastur- 
tte.  Tkeprodactionsin  1860  were  142,681  bush- 
dsoflndian  corn,  66,389  of  oats,  164,012  of  po- 
tatoes, 163,449  lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,041  tons  of 
hay.    There  were  22  cotton  factories,  24  wool- 
len fcctories,  6  machine  shops,  2  grist  mills,  8 
Mw  mills,  4  shingle  factories,  6  tanneries,  44 
dhorohes,  and  8,277  pupils  in  public  schools. 
The  county  contains  2  or  8  small  lakes,  and  has 
a  nmaber  of  excellent  harbors.    It  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad. 
Oqmol,  South  Kingston.  IV.  An  £.  co.  of  N.  Y., 
bordering  on  Vt.,  from  which  it  is  in  part  sep- 
inted  by  Lake  Ohamplain,  bounded  W.  partly 
by  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  George,  and 
dtamed  by  Pawlet  and  Ponltney  riv«rs  and  nn- 
BieroQg  luge  oreeks ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  46,909.     The  sar&ce  is  mountainous  in 
the  K.  and  moderately  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  the 
nil  in  aome  parts  ia  fertile.    The  productions 
ia  1666  were  82,241  bushels  of  wheat,  689,678 
of  Indian  com,  798,821  of  oats,  121,967  of  rye, 
767,886  of  potatoes,  189,108  of  apples,  23,008 
of  flax  seed,  889,420  lbs.  of  flax,  1,626,188  of 
butter,  684,491  of  cheese,  880,866  of  wool,  and 
69,881  tons  of  hay.    There  were  16  grist  mills, 
49  saw  mills,  6  furnaces,  3  iron  founderies,  8 
paper  mills,  8  woollen  victories,  18  tanneries, 
96  ehorehes,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  16,292 
papils  attending  public  schools.    Iron  ore,  slate, 
marble,  water  limestone,  marl,  lead,  and  copper 
•re  found.    The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
(Aamplun  camd,  and  the  Saratoga  and  White- 
hail  and  the  Rutland  and  Washington  railroads. 
Capitals,  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill.    V.  A  8.  W. 
80.  of  Penn.,  bounded  W.  by  Va.  and  E.  by  the 
Ibnongahelk  river;  area,  888  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
IMO  46,804.    It  has  a  hilly  snr&oe,  and  a  rich 
Bnustone  soU  in  the  hilly  portions,  and  a  deep 
Uaek  loam  in  the  bottoms.    The  prodnctions 
fai  1860  were  668,182  bnshels  of  wheat,  804,640 
of  Indian  corn,  866,948  of  oats,  860,668  lbs.  of 
batter,  988,167  of  wool  (the  greatest  quantity 
(RtdDced  by  any  county  in  the  Union),  and 
41^9  tons  of  hay.    There  were  67  flour  and 
gnst  mills,  19  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  19 


(iollieries,  8  glass  fkotories,  26  tanneries,  101 
ohnrches,  2  colleges,  4  newspaper  offices,  and 
in  1860  12,764  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  wool  growing, 
and  the  aheep  of  this  county  are  of  the  best 
quality.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are 
very  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  Capital, 
Washington.  VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Md.,  bordering 
on  Penn.,  separated  from  Va.  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  Potomac,  and  intersected  by  the  Antietam, 
Oonecooheague,  and  Licking  creeks;  arpa,  618 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  81,414,  of  whom  1,486 
were  slaves.  The  surfiace  is  very  hilly,  and  the 
South  mountain,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  extends  along  the  E.  border.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  wero  809,098  bnshels  of  wheat, 
868,066  of  Indian  com,  102,869  of  oats,  841,798 
lbs.  of  butter,  86,601  of  wool,  and  14,860  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  69  flouring  miUs,  2  iron 
fonnderies,  2  furnaces,  8  woollen  factories,  68 
ohurohes,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  8,486  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore,  bituminous 
coal,  and  limestone  ore  found.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  the  Oumberland  valley  railroad  connects 
Hagerstown,  the  capital,  with  Harrisbnrg, 
Penn.  VII.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  borderina 
on  Tenn.,  and  intersected  by  the  North  and 
South  forks  of  Holston  river ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  16,898,  of  whom  2,547  wero 
slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Iron  mountain 
in  the  S.  E.,  and  Clinch  mountain  forms  the 
N.  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  monntainons 
or  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
prodnctions  in  1860  were  69,264  bnshels  of 
wheat,  488,900  of  Indian  corn,  249,674  of  oats, 
163,044  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42,986  of  wool. 
There  were  26  flouring  and  grist  mills,  11  saw 
mills,  88  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,619 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron,  bitumi- 
nons  coal,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  abundant, 
and  there  are  valuable  salt  wells,  yielding  large 
quantities  for  exportation.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1866  was  $4,486,096,  an  increase  of 
66  per  cent,  since  1.860.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road. Capital^  Abingdon.  VIH.  An  £.  co.  of 
N.  C,  bordering  on  Albemarle  sonnd ;  area, 
860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,867,  of  whom  2,466 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly 
covered  with  swamps,  which  abound  in  valua- 
ble cypress  and  red  cedar  timber.  Phelps  and 
Pnngo  lakes  occupy  the  S.  E.  part  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  16,852  bushels  of  whei^ 
218,468  of  Indian  com,  44,481  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  1,104  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3  grist 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  shingle  nulls,  9  churches, 
1  newspaper  office,  and  1,178  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Plymouth.  IX.  An 
E.  00.  of  Ga.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Oconee 
river,  and  partly  on  the  K.  E.  by  the  Ogeechee ; 
area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 12,098,  of  whom 
6,632  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  446,780  bu^els  of  Indian  oorn,  11,261  of 
oats,  113,676  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,445  bales  of 
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cotton,  and  4,895  Ib«.  of  rice.  There  were  81 
churches,  and  450  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.  Limestone  and  huhntone  aboond. 
Near  the  connty  seat  there  are  Beveral  exten- 
rive  cares,  in  which  hare  been  fonnd  a  great 
variety  of  fossils,  the  remains  of  mammoth  ani- 
mals ;  and  opal,  jasper,  agate,  and  chalcedony 
have  been  fonnd  in  the  vicinity.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  central  railroad. 
Capital,  Sandersville.  X.  A  W.  co.  of  Fla,, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N. 
and  W.  by  Choctawhatchee  bay  and  river ;  area, 
1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 2,154,  of  whom  478 
were  slaves.  St  Andrew's  bay  on  the  S.  bor- 
der forms  an  excellent  harbor.  The  sur&ce  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  interior 
and  poor  on  the  coast.  The  productions  in 
1660  were  64,281  bushels  of  Indian  com,  16,477 
of  sweet  potatoes,  6  hhds.  of  sugar,  2,880 
gallons  of  molasses,  107  bales  of  cotton,  and 
16,820  lbs.  of  rice.  Live  oak  is  abundant,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
Ohootawhatohee  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
along  most  of  the  W.  border.  Capital,  Holmes 
VaUey.  XI.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 
Miss.,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Tombigbee  river ; 
area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,669,  of  whom 
2,494  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  sandy  and  moderately  fertile.    The 

S reductions  in  1850  were  101,488  bushels  of  In- 
ian  com,  26,889  of  sweet  potatoes,  988  bales 
of  cotton,  and  44,800  lbs.  of  rice.  The  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  crosses  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
county.  Capital,  Old  Washington.  XII.  A 
W.  CO.  of  Miss.,  separated  from  Ark.  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  bounded  E.  partly  by  the  Ya- 
zoo river,  and  intersected  by  Sunflower  river, 
Steel's  bayou,  and  Deer  creek ;  area,  1,220  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  I860. 16,679,  of  whom  14,467  were 
slaves.  The  surmce  is  level,  liable  to  inunda- 
tions, and  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and 
Sonds,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  pro- 
uctions  in  1860  were  424,600  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  22,816  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  26,178  bales 
of  cotton.  Capital,  Greenville.  XIIL  A  8.  E. 
parish  of  La.,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Miss,  (sep- 
arated from  it  on  the  E.  by  Pearl  river),  and 
W.  by  the  Tangipaha,  and  intersected  by  Bogue 
Chitto  creek ;  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,708,  of  whom  1,690  were  slaves.  Tlie  surface 
is  generally  undulating,  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  69,790  bushels  of  Indian  com,  698  bales 
of  cotton,  and  169,760  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
0  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Franklinton.  XIV.  A  S.  E. 
CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  Yegna  creek,  and 
E.  by  the  Brazos  river ;  area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  16,216,  of  whom  7,941  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally 
a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  161,748  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
28,999  of  sweet  potatoes,  101,800  lbs.  of  butter, 
4,008  bales  of  cotton,  and  9  hhds.  of  sugar. 
There  were  6  churches,  2  newspaper  oflSoes, 
and  866  pupils  attending  schools.     live  oak 


and  red  cedar  are  abundant.  Oai^tal,  Bren- 
ham.  XV.  A  K  °W.  co.  of  AA.,  bordering  on 
the  Indian  territory,  and  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  White  and  Illinois  rivers ;  area,  870 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,678,  of  whom  1,4M 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  6S7,- 
767  bnshds  of  Indian  com,  84,472  of  wheat, 
186,086  of  oats,  20,278  of  sweet  potatoes 
108,496  lbs.  of  butter,  and  19,987  of  tobacco. 
There  were  14  churches,  and  1,081  pnirils  at- 
tending schools.  Cattie  and  swine  are  extto- 
sively  raised  and  exported.  Capital,  Fayette- 
ville.  XVL  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Watauga  river,  intersected  by  the 
Nolichucky  river,  and  separated  from  N.  0.  \ij 
Bald  mountain ;  area,  590  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
14,846,  of  whom  952  were  slaves.  Tlie  smfaea 
is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the 
soil  of  the  latter  is  highly  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  96,967  budiels  of  wheat, 
895,742  of  Indian  com,  201,668  of  oats,  161,030 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,266  tons  of  hay.  Then 
were  26  grist  mills,  28  saw  mills,  14  tanneries, 
16  churches,  and  1,625  pupils  attending  pabhe 
schools.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  bituminoii 
coal  is  found.  The  connty  is  intersected  by  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad.  Capital, 
Jonesborough.  XVII.  A  central  co.  of  Ky., 
bounded  K.  W.  by  Chaplain's  fork  of  Bait  river; 
area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  Itfiti, 
of  whom  2,822  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  a  fertile  soil  resting  on  t 
limestone  formation.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  28,668  bushels  of  wheat,  824,924  of  ht- 
dian  corn,  117,661  of  oats,  12,600  lbs.  of  tobie- 
co,  84,689  of  wool,  and  212  tons  of  hen^. 
There  were  80  grist  mills,  14  saw  mills,  S 
churches,  and  1,826  pupils  attending  pnblie 
schools.  Hemp,  cattie,  and  pork  are  ezpwted 
largely.  Capital,  Springfield.  XVIIL  AS.B. 
CO.  of  Ohio,  separated  firom  Va.  on  the  S.  £.  bf 
the  Ohio  river,  and  intersected  by  the  MusUb- 
gum  and  Littie  Muskingum  rivers  ;  area,  711 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  86,271.  It  has  a  direni- 
fled  surface  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  79,616  busheds  of  wheat, 
474,464  of  Indian  corn,  180,488  of  oata,  116,161 
of  potatoes,  814,789  lbs.  of  butter,  95,066  d 
wool,  640,898  of  tobacco,  and  14,201  tons  tt 
hay.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  88  saw  milk, 
8  tanneries,  58  churches,  8  newi^ajwr  officM, 
and  6,008  papUs  attending  pubUo  schotds.  Iroa 
ore  is  found,  and  bituminous  coal  is  rery  abun- 
dant. The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railrotd 
has  its  E.  terminus  at  Marietta,  the  capitiL 
XIX.  A  S.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bounded  on  tiie  N.  I7 
the  Muscatatack  river,  and  drained  by  Lo^ 
river  and  Great  Blue  river  and  its  tributaries; 
area,  610  sq.  m..;  pop.  in  1860,  17,929.  The 
"  Snobs"  range  of  hills  are  in  the  E.  part.  The 
snrfitce  is  mostiy  undulating,  and  the  soil  rvj 
fertile,  resting  upon  a  limestone  and  sai^stoas 
formation.  The  productions  in  1860  were  lOt,- 
262  bushels  of  wheat,  766,001  of  Indian  con, 
216,695  of  oats,  100,907  lbs.  of  tobacco,  87ilN 
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of  butter,  48,464  of  wool,  and  6,181  tons  of  hay. 
Here  were  86  grist  mills,  14  saw  mills,  19  tan- 
aeries,  41  chnrclies,  8  newspaper  offices,  and 
i,S75  pupils  attending  pobuc  schools.    Lost 
lirer,  in  its  course  throngh  this  conntj,  flows 
for  a  considerable  distance   through  a  sub- 
terranean passage.    The  county  is  intersected 
hj  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  railroad.    Cap- 
itol, Balem.    XX.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  111.,  drained 
bjtheKaskaskia  river  andElkhorn,  Beancoup, 
and  Mnddy  creeks ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;   pop.  m 
18(0, 13,781.    The  surface  is  level  and  finely 
diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the 
■oil  is  in  parts  very  fertile.   The  productions  in 
1860  were  13,080  bushels  of  wheat,  467,690  of 
hidian  com,  188,268  of  oats,  and  169,266  lbs. 
of  batter.    There  were  11  ohnrches,  and  1,000 
pnpils  attending  public  schools.    The  county 
IB  intersected  by  the  Illinois  central  railroad. 
Capital,  Nashville.    XXI.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Wis., 
drained  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Menomonee 
rivers;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,686. 
There  are  two  or  three  small  lakes.    The  snr- 
ftce  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 
TfaeprodoctionB  in  1850  were  123,806  bushels 
of  wheat,  84,624  of  Indian  corn,  102,869  of 
oats,  188,253  of  potatoes,  171,822  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  8,281  tons  of  hay.   There  were  1 1  churches, 
sod  1,748  pupils   attending   public   schools, 
limestone  of  an  excellent  qnauty  for  building 
purposes  abonnds,  and  iron  is  found  in  some 
parts.  The  oonnty  is  intersected  by  the  Mil  wau- 
kee  and  Fond  da  Lao  railroad.    Capital,  West 
Bend.    XXII.  An  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  separated 
from  Wis.  on  the  E.  by  St.  Croix  river,  and 
bomided  8.  by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 6,1S8.    It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.     There  ore  numerous  small 
lakes.    The  productions  in  1860  were  11,880 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,262  of  oats,  1,196  of 
barley,  9,840  of  potatoes,  and  766  tons  of  hay. 
Oapitsi,  Stallwater.    XXIII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Iowa,  drained  by  iJie-Iowa,  Skonk,  and  English 
rivers;  area,  676  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,288. 
It  has  a  levd  surface,  diversified  by  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile. 
Tbe  productions  in  1869  were  66,098  bushels 
of  wheat,  664,216  of  Indian  corn,  80,948  of  po- 
tatoes, 249,476  lbs.  of  butter,  18,887  tons  of 
hay,  and  12,660  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
h  is  partly  traversed  by  the  OsoalooBa  division 
of  the  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  railroad.   Cap- 
ital, Washington.      XXIV.    A  8.  E.  oo.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  N.  E.  partly  by  Big  river  and 
N.  W.  partly  by  the  Maramec ;  area,  870  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,726,  of  whom  1,028  were 
tbves.     The  surface  is  generally  very  hilly, 
and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.    The  produc- 
tiona  in  1860  were  80,279  bushels  of  wheat, 
134,848   of  Indian  corn,  79,112  of  oats,  and 
69,689  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  10  churches, 
■nd  1,400  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
eonnty  ia  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wealth,  iron 
and  lead  existing  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
Iroa  mountain  on  the  8.  £.  border  is  a  huge 
mass  of  magnetio  iron  ore,  and  lead  mines  are 


very  nnmerous  near  the  capital.  Silver,  oop- 
per,  plumbago,  copperas,  chalk,  and  limestone 
are  iJso  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
oonnty  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
mountain  railroad,  a  branch  of  which  extends 
to  Potosi,  the  capital.  XXV.  A  N.  co.  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Nebraska,  and  intersected 
by  Little  Blue  river ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  888.  XXYL  An  E.  co.  of  Ne- 
braska territory,  bordering  on  the  Missouri 
river,  and  drained  by  PapiUon  creek;  area, 
about  660  sq.  m. ;  p<H>.  in  1860,  1,249.  Capi- 
tal, De  Soto.  XXVII.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Oregon, 
drained  by  the  Willamette  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,801. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  21,481 
bushels  of  wheat,  8,982  of  oats,  8,076  of  pota- 
toes, and  26,086  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Hills- 
borough. XXVm.  A  8.  CO.  of  Utah  territory, 
bounded  E.  by  Colorado  territory,  S.  by  Arizo- 
na, and  W.  by  Nevada,  and  intersected  by  Colo- 
rado river ;  length  about  880  m.,  breadth  80  m. ; 
area,  11,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  not  returned. 
It  is  traversed  on  the  W.  by  the  Wahsatch 
monntains ;  the  surface  is  generally  much 
broken,  and  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  soil 
is  productive.  It  has  been  formed  out  of  part 
of  Iron  county  rinoe  1860. 

WASmNGTON,  a  township  and  the  capital 
of  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  situated  26  m.  S.  W. 
from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Hempfield  railroad, 
which  connects  it  with  Wheeling ;  pop.  in  1860, 
about  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington 
college  and  Washington  female  seminary.  The 
courthouse,  college,  and  seminary  buildings  are 
all  handsome  and  costly  structures.  There  are 
3  iron  fonnderies,  a  woollen  factory,  a  coach 
factory,  and  various  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  11  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Dis- 
ciples', 1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  4  Methodist,  2 
Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic). 

WASHINGTON,  a  city  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  situated  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the 
Potomac  river,  between  the  Anacostia  or  East- 
em  branch  and  Bock  creek,  which  separates  it 
from  Georgetown ;  pop.  in  1860,  61,118.  The 
capitol  is  in  lat.  88°  62'  20"  N.,  long.  77°  0'  16"  W. 
The  distances  from  Washington  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  are— on  the  N.  and 
N.  E. :  Baltimore,  89  m. ;  Philadelphia,  186 ; 
New  York,  226 ;  Albany,  876  ;  Boston,  482 ;  and 
Portland,  642 ;  on  the  N.  W.  and  W. :  Bnfialo, 
876  ;  Detroit,  626 ;  Milwaukee,  700 ;  Chicago, 
768 ;  San  Francisco,  2,000 ;  St  Louis,  866 ; 
Louisville,  690 ;  Cincinnati,  497;  and  Pittsburg, 
228  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  W. :  Bichmond,  120 ; 
Wilmington,  N.  0.,  416;  Charleston,  644 ;  Mo- 
bile, 1,088;  New  Orleans,  1,208;  and  Nash- 
ville, 714.  The  distance  of  the  city  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  is  about  160  m.,  and 
from  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  about  800  m. 
The  river  oppoeite  the  city  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
and  Just  below  its  width  increases  considerably. 
The  general  altitude  of  the  site  is  abont  40  feet 
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above  the  river,  bnt  it  is  varied  by  several  ir- 
regolar  elevations  of  no  great  height,  most  of 
which  are  occupied  by  poblio  bnildings.  Be- 
yond the  corporate  limits  is  a  cirding  range  of 
low  wooded  hills,  affording  admirable  sites  for 
villas  and  country  seats.  The  city  extends  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  4i  m.,  and  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W. 
3i  m.  The  streets  run  from  N.  to  S.  and  from 
E.  to  W.,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
anddistingaished  by  letters  and  numbers,  l£o«e 
ronning  N.  and  S.  being  numbered,  and  those 
running  E.  and  W.  being  lettered,  taking  the 
oapitol  as  a  starting  point.  Their  width  varies 
from  90  to  110  feet.  There  are  beside  20  ave- 
nues, named  after  the  older  states  of  the  Union, 
which  cross  the  streets  at  various  angles,  and 
oonnect  the  most  important  points  of  the  city, 
forming  at  their  intersection  with  the  streets 
and  with  each  other  numerous  open  spaces 
of  irregular  shape.  The  width  of  the  avenues 
varies  from  180  to  160  feet.  The  capitol  com- 
mands Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Haine,  and  Missouri  avenues;  the 
president's  house,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  Oonnecticnt  avenues.  Penn- 
sylvania avenne  extends  frt>m  Georgetown  to 
the  Anacostia,  a  distance  of  4  m.,  and  is  the 
main  avenue  of  communication  between  the 
capitol  and  the  president's  house  and  the  chief 
offices  of  government.  Between  these  two 
great  centres  of 'the  city,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half^  the  avenue  is  well  filled  with 
buildings ;  but  few  other  streets  are  seen  with- 
out frequent  vacant  spaces  which  are  yet  to  be 
covered  with  houses. — Beeide  the  capitol  and 
the  president's  house,  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  treasury  department,  the  state 
department,  the  war  department,  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  patent  office,  the  general  post 
office,  the  national  observatory,  the  arsenal  and 
navy  yard,  the  Smithsonian  institution,  the 
Washington  monument,  and  the  city  hall.  The 
capitol  is  commandingly  situated  upon  the  brow 
of  a  plateau  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  90 
feet  above  the  Potomac.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  beantiful  park  of  86  acres,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  trees  both  indigenous  and  foreign. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  original  edifice  was  laid 
by  President  Washington,  Sept.  18,  1798,  and 
the  north  wing  was  ready  for  the  first  sitting  of 
congress  in  the  new  metropolis,  Nov.  17, 1800. 
The  south  wing  was  finished  in  1811,  and  the 
interior  of  both  wings  was  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  British,  Aug.  24, 1814.  The  re- 
oonstmction  of  the  wings  was  begun  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  foundation  of  the  main 
building  was  laid  March  24, 1818,  and  the  whole 
finally  completed  in  1826.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  necessity  of  more  and 
better  acconunodation  was  recognized  by  con- 
gress, and  an  act  passed  Sept.  80,  1860,  provid- 
ed for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  according  to 
8ucJ>  plan  as  might  be  approved  by  the  president. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  extension  was  laid  July 
4, 1861,  by  President  Fillmore,  and  an  address 
delivered  by  Daniel  Webster,  then  seoretary  of 


state.    It  is  not  yet  quite  finished  (Oct.  IStt). 
The  whole  edifice  fronts  the  east    The  M 
building,  which  now  forms  the  centre,  is  86} 
feet  4  inches  long  and  121  feet  6  inches  de^ 
with  a  portico  160  feet  wide,  of  24  oolnmiu^ 
with  a  double  facade  on  the  east  and  a  proj«^ 
tion  of  88  feet  on  the  west,  embradng  aieesMd 
portico  of  10  coupled  columns.    The  extennos 
consists  of  two  wings  placed  at  the  K.  and  S. 
ends  of  the  central  building,  at  a  distance  atU 
feet  from  it,  with  connecting  corridors  6(  fM 
8  inchee  wide,  inclusive  of  their  outside  cdm- 
nades.    Each  wing  is  142  feet^S  inches  in  front 
on  the  east  by  288  feet  10  inches  in  deptli,  ex- 
olnrive  of  the  porticos  and  steps.    The  porticM 
fronting  the  east  have  each  22  monolithio  fluted 
columns,  and  extend  the  entire  width  of  tlw 
front,  having  central  projections  of  10  fiHt  4 
inches,  forming  double  porticos  in  the  eestn, 
the  width  of  the  gable.    There  is  also  a  portico 
of  10  columns  on  the  W.  end  of  each  wiog,  IOC 
feet  8  inches  wide,  projecting  10  feet  6  inehe), 
and  like  porticos  on  the  N.  side  of  the  K.  viag 
and  S.  side  of  tiie  S.  wing,  with  a  width  of  111 
feet  4  inches.    The  entire  length  of  the  txpid 
Is  761  feet  4  inches,  and  the  greatest  dwdi, 
including  porticos  and  steps,  is  824  feet   The 
ground  actually  covered  by  the  building,  exdi- 
sive  of  court  yards,  is  163,112  feet,  or  a  little  owt 
8i  acres.    The  walls  of  the  central  buildisgite 
constructed  of  white  sandstone  from  an  'mxi 
in  Aqnia  creek,  Ya.    The  extension  is  buQtef 
fine  white  marble  slightly  variegated  with  bla^ 
from  Lee,  Mass.    The  columns  are  of  vbite 
marble  from  Maryland.  The  principal  stoiy  of 
the  capitol  rests  upon  a  rustio  basement,  vbick 
supports  an  ordonnance  of  pilasters  risiiig  t( 
the  height  of  the  two  stones  above.   Tpos 
these  pilasters  rest  the  entablature  and  bw- 
tiful  frieze,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  bjt 
marble  balustrade.    The  main  entrances  are  bj 
the  three  eastern  porticos,  which  are  made  eaqr 
of  access  by  broad  flighta  of  stone  steps.   Bat 
as  the  principal  and  most  populous  part  of  tke 
city  is  in  the  rear  of  the  capitol,  the  moat  asail 
entrances  are  on  that  side.    From  the  coin 
of  the  capitol  rises  a  cast  iron  dome,  surmoiutei 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  Liberty  by  Ora^orf, 
rising  to  the  height  of  800  feet  above  the  bae» 
ment  floor  of  the  bailding.    Exaody  in  the  c» 
tre  of  the  oapitol  is  the  rotunda,  a  drcolar  food 
96  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  to  the  eatin 
hei^t  of  the  interior  of  the  dome.    It  is  «f- 
rounded  by  an  ordonnance  of  fluted  pilaatenl* 
feet  in  height.    On  the  walls  between  the]*- 
lasters  are  8  paintings  on  canvas,  each  18  M 
in  length  by  12  in  height    Four  of  theee  vj 
John  Trumbull  illustrate  the  declaration  of  i^ 
dependence,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  t» 
surrender  of  Oornwallis,  and  the  resigoatiiB 
of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  * 
army  in  1788 ;  they  are  valuable  chjeflyforujj 
portraits  they  contain.     The  remaining  W" 
pictures  are  "  The  EmbarkatitMi  of  the  Pi«™' 
in  the  Speedwell  at  Delft  Haven,"  by  Bobert 
W.  Weir;  "The  Landing  of  Oolambaa,"  V 
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JidaVanderlyn;  "  De  Soto's  DisooTery  of  the 
IGBsissippi,"  by  Wflliam  H.  Powell;  and  "The 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas,"  by  J.  6.  Ohapman. 
The  wall  above  these  paintinga  is  ornament- 
ed with  panels  of  arabesqne  in   bass-relief. 
Four  alternate  paneb  contain  heads  of  Oolnm- 
bos,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Oabot,  and  La  Salle. 
In  panels  over  the  4  doors  of  the  rotonda  are 
tlto-Hlievos  in  atone:  Penn's  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  by  M.  Gtevelot ;  the  landing  of  the  pil- 
grims at  Plymoath,  by  Oaasioi ;  the  conflict  of 
Daniel  Boone  with  the  Indians,  by  the  same 
artist ;  and  the  resone  of  Oapt.  John  Smith  by 
PooAontas,  by  Oapellano.    In  the  centre  of 
tte  N.  wing  is  the  senate  chamber,  which  is 
rfreotangolar  form,  112  feet  long,  82  in  width, 
and  30  in  hewht.    The  ceiling  is  of  oast  iron, 
deeply  panelled  with  stained  glass  skylights, 
md  is  ornamented  in  the  richest  style.    The 
hall  is  ssrroanded  by  galleries  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,000  persons.    These  galleries  are  reached 
by  magnifioent  marble  staircases,  which  with 
the  carresponding  ones  in  the  S.  wing  are 
the  moat  striking  architectural  features  of  the 
whole  edifice.     Alining  the  senate  chamber 
are  the  senators'  retiring  room,  reception  room, 
poat  office,  the  president's  room,  and  the  vice- 
president's    room — snperb    apartments,    with 
walla  and  colmnns  of  white  and  red  marble, 
ud  gorgeously  painted  and  gilded  ceilings. 
Hie  nidi  of  representatives  is  ifl  the  centre  of 
the  S.  wing,  and  ia  larger  and  more  gandy  than 
the  senate  chamber.    It  is  189  feet  long,  93 
wid^  and  80   high,  with  a  gallery  affording 
seats  for  1,300  persons.    The  speaker's  room  ia 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  his  chair,  and,  like 
all  the  rooms  in  this  wmg,  is  highly  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  painting^.    On  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  gallery  is  a  large  piotnre  in  fiasco 
by  £.  Lentze,  representing  a  gronp  of  emigrants 
eroasing  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  illastrating 
the  westward  progress  of  civilization.  ThehaU 
formerly  occupied  by  the  senate,  and  now  by 
,  the  enpreme  court,  is  situated  upon  the  £.  side 
of  the  K.  wing  of  the  centre  building,  and  is 
^  lemioircnlar  in  shape,  76  feet  long  by  45  in 
'  bright.  The  old  hall  of  representatives  is  in  the 
6.  wing  of  the  centre  building,  between  the  ro- 
toitda  and  the  present  hall  of  the  house,  and  is 
the  most  stately  and  beautiful  apartment  in  the 
whole  edifloe.     It  is  semioircular  in  form,  9S 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  height    It  is  intended 
to  be  nsed  hereafter  as  a  receptacle  for  historical 
paintings  and  sculptures.    The  library  of  con- 
grass  occupies  a  fine  room  91  feet  long,  84 
vide,  and  39  high,  on  the  west  of  the  rotunda, 
fronting  npon  the  western  park  and  the  city, 
of  which  it  commands  a  charming  view.    The 
collection  now  numbers  upward  of  70,000  vol- 
■mes,  exclusive  of  documents,  which  to  the 
nunber  of  80,000  volumes  are  kept  in  separate 
^)aitment8.     The  tympanum  of  the   central 
pediment  of  the  oapitol  is  decorated  with  a 
group  in  alto-rilievo  representing  the  genius 
of  America,  executed  by  Persico,  and  said  to 
bare  been  designed  by  John  Qninoy  Adams. 


The  northern  pediment  contains  a  group  by ' 
Crawford  representing  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  southern  pedi- 
ment has  not  yet  been  filled.  Upon  the  cheek 
blocks  of  the  steps  to  the  central  portico  are 
two  groups,  that  on  the  S.  side  by  Horatio 
Greenoagh,  symbolizing  the  early  struggles  of 
the  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  in  the 
corresponding  position  opposite  by  Persioo, 
typifying  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. On  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  rotunda  there  are  statues  of  Peace  and  War, 
also  by  Persico.  In  the  eastern  park  is  a  colos- 
sal statne  in  marble  of  Washington,  by  Green- 
ough. — The  president's  mansion,  generally  call- 
ed from  its  color  "  the  White  House,"  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  the 
war,  navy,  treasury,  and  state  departments. 
It  is  two  stories  in  height,  is  built  of  freestone, 
and  is  170  feet  long  and  86  deep.  The  treasu- 
ry department  is  on  the  K  side  of  the  "  White 
House,"  and  is  a  magnificent  building  of  gran- 
ite, which  when  completed  will  comprise  also 
the  state  department,  and  will  be  465  feet  long 
by  266  wide,  with  4  fronts  on  as  many  streets. 
The  bnilding  at  present  occupied  by  the  state 
department  is  a  small  plain  structure  of  brick. 
The  departments  of  war  and  the  navy  also  occu- 
py plain  brick  bnildings  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
president's  house.  The  department  of  tiie  in- 
terior occupies  a  magnificent  marble  edifice  on 
the  comer  of  7th  and  F  streets,  in  the  centre 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  This  edifice, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  patent  office,  is 
in  the  Doric  style,  and  is  406}  feet  long  by  275 
wide  and  76  high.  The  saloons  devoted  to  the 
models  of  patents  are  altogether  1,800  feet  in 
length.  Beside  the  patent  offices,  the  edifice 
contains  the  pension  office,  and  the  offices  of 
public  lands,  of  Indian  offiiirs,  of  the  census,  and 
of  the  agricultural  bureau.  Opposite  the  patent 
office,  and  separated  from  it  by  F  street,  is  the 
general  post  office  bnilding,  a  beautiful  marble 
strooture  in  the  Italian  palatial  style,  which 
contains  the  postmaster-^general's  department 
and  also  the  dty  post  office.  In  that  part  of 
the  public  grounds  which  extend  westward 
from  the  capitol  to  the  Potomac  river  is  the 
large  brick  edifice  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion. (See  Smitesoniak  iNSTrrcnoy.)  Still 
farther  W.  in  the  same  grounds  is  an  unfin- 
ished monument  to  Washington,  intended  to  be 
600  feet  in  height,  of  which  about  one  third 
was  erected  when  the  work  was  suspended  for 
want  of  ftmds.  On  an  open  space  called  the  cir- 
cle, on  Pennsylvanja  avenue  near  Georgetown, 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  by 
Clark  Mills,  for  which  congress  paid  ^0,000. 
A  similar  statue  of  Andrew  Jaokson,  by  the 
same  artist,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
in  front  of  the  president's  mansion. — Washing- 
ton is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Potomac 
at  Great  Falls,  19  miles  above  the  city,  by  an 
aqueduct  which  cost  $8,000,000,  and  discharges 
67,696,400  gallons  in  24  hours,  or  nearly  8 
times  as  much  as  the  Oroton  aqueduct  at  New 
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York.  A  striking  featnre  of  Washington  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  great  hotels,  which  are  all  on 
Pennsylvania  avenne.  The  OTincipal  of  these 
establiahments  are  Willard's,  Brown's,  and  the 
national,  which  are  all  of  great  size,  and  al- 
ways densely  crowded  while  congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. The  chnrches  of  Washington  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  ardiitecture ;  they  com- 
prise 4  Baptist  churches,  6  Episcopal,  1  Friends', 
8  Lutheran,  10  Methodist  Episcopal,  2  Meth- 
odist Protestant,  1  New  Jerusalem,  9  Presby- 
terian, 6  Boman  Oatholio,  1  Unitarian,  1  Uni- 
▼ersalist;  and  for  colored  congregations,  2 
Baptist,  6  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian.  The 
educational  establishments  of  the  city  comprise 
Columbian  college,  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptists,  the  buildings  of  which  are  near  the 
western  boundary ;  Gtonzaga  college,  a  Bomaa 
Oatholio  institntion,  on  F  street  near  10th 
street;  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  many 
good  private  schools  and  academies.  There 
are  three  daily  newspapers,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  whose 
existence  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the 
city.  There  are  also  a  few  weekly  journals, 
several  of  which  are  published  on  Sunday. 
Washington  is  connected  with  Baltimore  by  a 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
with  Alexandria,  9  m.  distant,  by  a  railroad 
commencing  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac. A  horse  railroad  has  lately  been  con- 
stracted  through  Pennsylvania  avenue,  from 
the  oapitol  to  Georgetown. — ^Washington  was 
founded  in  1790  by  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  whose  name  it  bears,  aqd  was 
occupied  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1800. 
The  principal  events  in  its  subsequent  histoir 
was  its  capture,  in  Aug.  1814,  by  a  British 
army  led  by  Q«n.  Ross,  by  whom  its  public 
edifices  were  barbarously  burned.  In  1861  it 
was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the  confederate 
states,  when  it  was  secured  by  a  strong  system 
of  earthworks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  giv- 
ing to  the  city  the  character  of  a  vast  intrenched 
camp.  In  September,  1862,  it  was  again  threat- 
ened by  the  approach  of  the  confederate  forces 
after  tiheir  repulse  of  the  federal  attack  under 
Gen.  Pope  at  Bull  mn  on  Aug.  29 ;  and  when 
Gen.  McClellan  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
Union  army  pursued  the  confederates  m  Mary- 
land, he  left  Gen.  Banks  (Sept.  7)  in  command 
of  the  forces  charged  to  defend  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,  Bushbod,  an  American  ju- 
rist, born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  in  1769,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1829.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Augustine  Wa^ington,  a  younger 
brother  of  George  Washington.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent at  William  and  Mary  college  when  Vir- 
gboA  was  invaded  by  the  British  under  Com- 
walUs  in  the  winter  of  1780-'81,  and  volunteered 
in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  Ool.  J.  F. 
Mercer,  continuing  in  the  service  till  the  disband- 
ing of  the  troop  ^Fter  the  battle  of  Jamestown. 
He  afterward  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  succdssfiilly 
in  his  native  county.    In  1787  he  was  elected  to 


the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  (he  next 
year  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ra% 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  after- 
ward resided  successively  at  Alexandria  and 
Bichmond,  and  at  the  latter  place  reported  tl» 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  li 
1798  President  Adkms  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Ststei. 
By  the  will  of  his  uncle  Gen.  Washiogtot,  he 
became  the  possessor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  «■ 
tate,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  redded 
upon  it ;  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  it  to  hii 
nephew,  the  late  John  Augustine  Washingtoii. 
WASHINGTON,  Gxobok,  the  leader  of  the 
American  revolution  and  first  president  of  th«  , 
United  States,  bom  in  Westmoreland  eo.,  Vi, ' 
Feb.  22  (11,  old  style),  1782,  died  at  Momit 
Vernon,  Dec.  14, 1799.  The  house  in  vbidi 
he  was  born  was  situated  in  a  parish  called  bj 
the  family  name  of  Washington,  near  Pope^ 
creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Potomac,  aod  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  its  jmo- 
tion  with  that  river.'*  It  was  destroyed  Iqr 
fire  during  the  boyhood  of  Washington,  hoi 
the  site  was  indicated  a  few  years  since  by  one 
of  the  chimneys  which  was  yet  standing;  ud 
in  1816  a  stone  with  a  suitable  inscription  wm 

f laced  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  George  Washisgtoo 
'arke  Oustis.  Having  since  been  ceded  to  the 
state  of  Virginia,  it  has  been  enclosed  by  pab- 
lie  authority.  *  The  family  to  which  Wssbiag- 
ton  belonged  is  satisfactorily  traced  back  ii 
England  to  the  12th  century  and  to  the  oountr 
of  Durham.  Among  the  feudal  proprieton  » 
tablished  in  that  part  of  the  island  shortly  ifiv 
the  Norman  conquest,  was  William  de  ^ot- 
burn,  so  called  from  his  estate,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  modern  Hartbnmon  theTeei. 
This  estate  was  exchanged  by  him  forthstof 
Wessyngton  in  the  same  county.  With  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  manor,  4he  family  name 
underwent  a  correspondingohange,  and  gni- 
ually  passed  into  that  of  Washington.  Fits 
this  person,  thus  designated,  the  £unily  in  it> 
various  branches,  now  widely  spread  not  ontj 
in  the  United  States  but  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  is  descended.  A  sti 
greater  antiquity  than  that  here  set  down  i 
sometimes  claimed  for  the  family.  The  ne» 
of  Washington,  written  Washingatune,  is  np 
posed  to  occur  in  a  charter  of  Edgar  as  esq 
as  the  10th  century .t  The  genealogy  of  «  pef- 
sonage  like  Washington  is  certainly  a  fair  sgb- 
ject  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  though  no  indi- 
vidual of  our  race  had  less  need  to  borrof 
honors  from  his  progenitors.  He  himselfi  n 
an  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Bir  Ismb 

•  Ib  wma  of  the  bloeraphle*  of  Wuhlngtos,  l>^£3 
tbow  of  Chief  .TuUee  Hudull  and  Mr.  Irrinc, "  BiMn> 
Creek"  \»  stated  to  htve  been  the  piece  of  bti  I**™ 
U  the  ntine  of  a  small  •trcam  neerlr  putllel  to  ropeio^^ 
and  like  that  a  trlbataiy  of  the  Pofoimo.  In  a  dhpim  « 
the  loeallUe*  ezeeoted  for  the  writer  of  this  ■rf*^" 
John  E.  Tbompaon,  of  Bietamood,  Va.,  the  heiM**" 
the  ftonlly  Is  placed  between  the  two  streanu,  ■■"'^ 
Pope's  than  to  Bridce's  creek,  and  the  ibnncr  is  nunm- 
icctiT claimed  as theblrthplace  of  Washlnctoo. 

t  ■'Historical  HafuUM"  for  Uaich,  18U,  p^  m 
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Heard,  garter  king  at  arms,  in  179S,  remark- 
ed thi^  the  desoent  of  his  family  was  a  sabjeot 
to  which  he  had  paid  very  little  attention. 
George  Washington  was  the  son  of  Angnstine 
Washington  and  his  second  wife  Mary  Ball, 
lie  first  wife  was  Jane  Butler,  and  of  that 
marriage  were  born  Butler,  who  died  in  infan- 
cy, Lawrence,  Angnstine,  and  Jane,  who  also 
died  in  diildhood.    The  marriage  with  Mary 
Bdl  took  place  in  March^  1780,  and  of  this 
marriage  were  born  6  children,  viz.,  George, 
Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Oharles,  and 
IGUred,  of  whom  the  last  named  died  in  in- 
fimcy.    His  great-grandfather  was  John  Wash- 
ington, who  with  a  brother  named  Lawrence 
emigrated    to    Virginia    about    1857.      They 
were  great-grandsons  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
some  time  mayor  of  Northampton,  and  the  first 
lay  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  was  granted  to  him 
in  1638.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Shirley, 
Earl  Ferrars.    The  elder  brother  of  the  emi- 
grants to  America  married  a  half  sister  of  Yil- 
liers,  the  all-powerful  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
the  reign  of  James  L    A  youth  nameid  Wash- 
ington, and  very  likely  a  child  of  this  marriage, 
accompanied  Prince  Oharles  and  Bnckinghun 
as  a  page  in  their  wild  journey  to  Spain,  and 
died  of  a  fever  in  Madrid.    Another  of  the 
name  of  Washington,  a  contemporary  though 
not  a  brother  of  uie  enugrants,  signalized  him- 
self by  his  persevering  g^lantry  in  sustaining 
tke  sie^e  of  Worcester  against  the  republican 
forces.    Of  the  two  brothers  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, Lawrence  had  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
Johi^  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  general, 
had  resided  on  an  estate  at  South  Gave  in 
Yorkshire ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
an  erroneous  tradition  in  this  country  that  the 
family  sprang  from  that  region.    Baron  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Flagyl,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Leiprao  in  1844,  ob- 
serves that  "  a  branch  of  the  family  from  un- 
known causes,  for  they  were  wealthy,  emigra- 
ted about  the  year  1660  to  America."    The 
emigration,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  some- 
what later,  and  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  political  state  of  the  times.    The  family 
was  loyal,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  brokers  John  and  Lawrence,  like  other 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  were  led  for  this 
reason  to  exile  themselves  to  Virginia.    That 
colony  waa  a  &vorite  resort  of  tine  cavaliers 
daring  the  goTomment  of  Cromwell,  as  New 
&igland    hm  been    of  the  Puritans   under 
Obaries  L     John  Washington,  the  great-grand- 
b&er  of  the  general,  has  been  shown  by  the 
Bev,  Mr.  Simpkinson  (in  his  volume  entitled 
"  The  Washin^ns,  a  Tale  of  a  Oountry  Parish 
of  the  17th  Oentury")  to  have  been  knighted 
lor  James  L  in  1628,  and  before  his  emigration 
to  America  to  have  been  married  to  Mary  Our- 
tis,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.    She  died  be- 
fore me  emigration,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
any  of  his  sons  accompanied  him  to  Virginia. 
He  took  np  lands  with  his  brother,  and  they 


both  became  successful  planters  in  what  is  call- 
ed the  northern  neck,  the  district  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Washingtons,  but  of  other  men  of  eminence, 
such  as  several  of  the  Lees  and  James  Monroe, 
the  fifth  president  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  tradition  that  Sir  John  Washington  was 
called  by  his  title  in  this  country.  He  appears 
as  a  field  officer  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  day, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  paritih  in  which  he 
lived.  He  married  as  a  second  wife  Ann  Pope, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lawrence  and  John, 
and  a  daughter.  Lawrence  married  Mildred 
Warner  of  the  neighboring  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  of  this  marriage  were  bom  John, 
Augustine,  and  Mildred.  The  second  son,  Au- 
gustine, was  the  father  of  Greorge  Washington. 
Liasmuch  as  Sir  John  Washington  was  mar- 
ried in  England,  a  fkot  discovered  by  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson, and  had  a  son  of  his  own  name  and  of 
middle  age  at  the  time  of  his  emigration,  that 
writer  comeotnres  that  this  son  may  have  ac- 
companied his  £ather  to  America  and  have  be- 
come the  husband  of  Ann  Pope.  "  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,"  he  observes,  "among  genealo- 
gists, that  two  generations  are  perpetually  con- 
fused and  merged  in  one,  where  the  same 
Ohristian  name  is  repeated."  Should  this  con- 
jecture be  accepted,  the  descent  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington from  the  emigrant  would  be  carried 
back  one  more  generation.  From  the  interest- 
ing work  of  Mr.  Simpkinson,  who  is  the  rector 
of  Brington,  Northamptonshire,  it  appears  tiiat 
about  60  years  before  the  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, the  Washingtons  removed  to  that  parish 
from  Sulgrave,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  the  Spencers. 
The  name  is  still  seen  upon  monumental  stones 
in  the  parish  church  of  Brington,  copies  of 
which,  presented  by  Earl  Spencer  to  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  are  now  deposited  in  the  state 
house  in  Boston.  The  original  grantee  of  S^- 
grave  was  probably  born  at  Warton  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  the  next  generation  after  the  emi- 
f  ration,  James  Washington,  a  member  of  a 
ifferent  branch  of  the  family,  being  deeply 
implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth, 
escaped  to  Holland,  where  the  family  still  ex- 
ists. A  descendant  of  this  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly removed  from  Holland  to  Bavaria  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  oentury,  where 
individuals  of  the  name,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling Gen.  Washington,  in  personal  appearance, 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  perhaps  still 
living.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  somewhat 
striking  coincidence,  to  which  it  is  believed 
attention  was  first  called  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  that  the  families  of  George  Washington 
and  Bei^ainin  Franklin,  the  former  the  great 
military  leader  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
latter  not  second  to  any  of  his  associates  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  country,  were  established 
for  several  generations  in  the  same  central 
county  of  Northamptonshire,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other ;  the  Washingtons  at  Bring- 
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ton  and  SnlgfftTe,  belonging  to  the  landed  gen- 
try of  the  county,  and  in  the  great  civil  war 
snpporting  the  royal  cause ;  the  Franklins  at 
the  village  of  Ecton,  living  upon  a  fisirm  of  80 
acres,  and  eking  out  its  produce  by  the  earn- 
ings of  their  traditionary  occupation  of  black- 
smiths, and  espousing,  some  of  them  at  Jeast, 
and  the  father  and  uncle  of  Beqjamin  Pranklin 
among  the  number,  the  principles  of  the  non- 
conformists. The  Franklin  bouse  at  Eoton  is 
still  standing,  and  Mr.  Bimpkinson  tlunks  he 
has  identified  that  of  the  Washingtons  at 
Brington.  The  respect^-^.  emigrations,  germs 
of  great  events  in  the  history  of  America,  took 
place,  that  of  the  great-grancfather  of  Wash- 
ington, as  we  have  seen,  in  1667  to  loyal  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  of  Josiah  Franklin,  the  father 
of  Benjamin,  about  1686  to  Boston,  the  capital 
of  Puritan  New  England. — About  the  time  of 
George  Washington's  hiith,  the  manu&ctnre 
of  iron  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  was  intro- 
dnoed  in  Virginia  by  Gov.  Bpotawood.  In- 
deed, the  governor  claimed  that  he  was  not 
only  "the  first  in  this  country  (the  British 
oolonies),  but  the  first  in  North  America,  who 
had  erected  a  regular  furnace.  They  ran  alto- 
gether upon  bloomaries  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania,  till  his  example  had  nude  them 
attempt  greater  works."  Four  fttmaces  were 
established  in  difibrent  localities,  but  all  near 
Fredericsburg.  Of  one  of  these,  called  the 
Principio  iron  works,  apparently  the  name  of 
a  similar  establishment  on  Chesapeake  bay  be- 
longing to  the  same  proprietors,  Augustine 
Washington  became  the  agent ;  and  his  house 
on  Pope's  creek  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  furnace 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Bappahannock  and 
a  short  distance  below  Fredericsburg.  Here 
however  he  lived  but  a  short  time,  having  died 
in  1748,  when  George  was  in  his  13th  year. 
He  left  a  large  landed  property  to  his  widow 
and  6  children.  To  his  oldest  son  I^awrence 
he  gave  an  estate  on  the  Potomac,  afterwasd 
BO  famous  as  Mount  Vernon ;  George  inherited 
the  property  on  the  Bappahannock  occupied 
by  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  a  plan- 
tation of  600  or  700  acres  was  bequeathed  to 
each  of  the  other  children ;  while  the  income 
of  the  whole  property  was  given  to  the  mother 
till  the  sons  respectively  should  come  of  age. 
She  continued  to  reside  with  the  minor  chil- 
dren on  the  estate  below  Fredericsburg.  The 
mother  of  Washington  was  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  ruling  her  family  and  hotise- 
Eold  with  a  strong  band  and  a  firm  will,  and 
not  unwilling,  it  is  said,  occasionally  to  share, 
while  she  directed,  the  labors  of  her  servants 
in  the  field.  The  means  of  education  at  that 
period  were  limited  in  all  the  British  colonies 
on  this  continent,  and  particularly  at  the  south. 
Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  day 
schools  were  out  of  the  question,  except  in 
a  few  large  towns;  there  were  no  boarding 
academies  of  note ;  and  Harvard  in  Massachu- 
setts, Yale  in  Oonneotiont,  and  William  and 


Mary  in  Vii^iinia  were  the  only  oollegea.  Goo- 
sidering  that  the  &ther  of  Waahin^on  was  a 
man  of  wed.th,  living  at  no  great  dirtance  from 
Williamsburg,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
George  was  not  sent  to  that  seminary.  In 
&ot  it  would  have  been  quite  natural,  connect- 
ed as  the  Washingtons  were  with  families  still 
flourishing  in  England,  that  he  should  have 
been  sent  "  home,"  as  it  was  called,  to  be  edor 
cated  at  the  schools  and  universities  of  the 
mother  country.  For  whatever  reason,  his 
opportunities  of  education  were  confined  to 
those  of  the  local  schools  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  instruction  which  he  received  at  thoa 
did  not  go  beyond  the  primitive  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the  ad- 
dition, which  must  have  been  somewhat  excep- 
tional, of  bookkeeping  and  surveying.  Some 
of  his  school  books  and  manuscripts  are  still 
preserved.  His  handwriting  was  always  nest, 
stiff  in  youth,  bat  afterward  flowing  and  shape- 
ly, retaining  its  regularity  and  firmness  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  apt  at  fixnres,  method- 
ical in  keeping  accounta,  and  skiinil  in  the  con- 
struction of  tables  and  drawing  of  plana,  speci- 
mens of  which  from  his  school-boy  days  still 
remain.  Uniform  tradition  represents  him  to 
have  attained  an  early  development  of  physical 
strength.  He  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  stone 
across  the  Bappahannock  opposite  his  fathw's 
residence,  a  feat  which  has  not  since  been  re- 
peated. He  early  showed  a  military  taste, 
and  he  was  the  willingly  obeyed  leader  of 
his  comrades  in  their  juvenile  battles.  He 
took  the  lead  in  all  the  athletic  sports  and  ex- 
ercises of  his  companions.  Mr.  Cnstis  celatcf 
the  courage  and  skill  with  which,  whOe  yet  a 
boy,  he  mounted  and  subdued  an  ontamablt 
blood  horse.  The  fierce  animal  barst  a  blood 
vessel  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  fearless  riier, 
who  by  his  frank  confession  amply  atoned  to 
his  austere  but  just  mother  for  the  loss  whidi 
he  had  occasioned  her  by  this  injudicaous  dis- 
play of  horsemanship.  Though  no  great  r^ 
ance  can  be  placed  upon  most  of  the  aneodotee 
which  are  related  of  Washington's  b^-ybood 
and  youth,  4t  is  certain  that  he  grew  vp  of  a 
vigorous,  and  in  early  life  spare  and  agile  frame, 
capable  of  much  physical  endurance,  remaA- 
ably  strong  in  the  arms,  and  a  bold  and  grace- 
ful rider.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  eai)f 
acquired  among  hia  contemporaries  that  char- 
acter for  justice,  veracity,  and  sterling  hoinor, 
which  he  sustained  through  life.  Among  hit 
youthful  manuscripts  still  preserved  is  <Mie 
which,  considered  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  IS, 
is  highly  remarkable,  and  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else  recorded  of  his  early  days,  fore- 
shadows a  great  man.  It  is  entitied  "  Boles  of 
Civility  and  Decent  Behavior  in  Company  and 
Conversation,"  in  the  form  of  brief  maxima,  to 
^e  number  of  110.  -  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  invaln- 
able  edition  of  the  "Works  of  Washington," 
has  given  a  specimen  of  them.  It  doea  not  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  copied  in  a  body  froB 
some  manual  of  education,  or  selected  and  corn- 
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pBed  by  yonng  Washington  from  the  books  read 
^him,  or  frwied  from  the  oral  instrnotions  of 
his  parents  and  his  own  yontb^l^observation 
(od  reflection.  The  first  supposition  is  perhaps 
the  most  likely.    If  selected  and  compiled  by  a 
lid  of  18,  and  still  more  if  they  were  the  frnit  of 
his  own  meditations,  they  wonld  evince  an  al- 
most Tmexampledpreoocity  both  of  intellect 
ud  oharaoter.    "VHiether  borrowed  or  oom- 
*    posed  by  him,  some  of  these  mles  of  oondnot 
lad  morals  manifestly  controlled  his  conduct 
through  life.    Washington's  early  instrnotion, 
H  has  been  observed,  was  limited  to  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  Kngliah  edacation,  onr  own 
laognage  at  that  time  not  being  tai^ht  gram- 
matically. He  paid  some  attention  to  me  IVench 
language  after  the  army  of  Ooont  de  Bocham' 
besD  arrived  in  this  country,  but  never  attempt- 
ed to  spei^  or  write  it.    His  orthography  was 
rather  defective,  a  very  common  &T]It  a  centoiy 
ago.    Of  important  letters  he  usually  made  a 
first  draft,  and  by  great  care  in  their  prepara- 
tion and  in  that  of  his  other  compodtioni),  he 
X'  ed  a  correct  and  perspicnons  English 
.    ,  which  did  not  often  aim  at  ornament, 
and  is  wholly  free  from  rhetorical  ezi^gera- 
tion.   In  tracing  the  lives  of  men  like  Wash- 
ington, it  is  oftentimes  impossible  not  to  refer 
to  ao  overmling  Providence  incidents  which, 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  men,  would  be  thooght 
of  no  great  importance.    While  Washington 
was  yet  at  school,  a  lad  of  14  years,  he  con- 
templated and  had  all  but  taken  a  step  which 
wodd  han  changed  his  entire  career.    A  mil- 
itary taste  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the 
ftmQy.    His  older  brother  Lawrence,  who  after 
bis  fiUher's  deaith  stood  to  him  in  loco  parenUt, 
bey  a  conumaaion  in  one  of  the  American  re- 
giments which  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  army 
under  Gren.  Wentworth  and  Admiral  Vernon, 
in  the  unsacoessful  expedition  against  Oartha- 
gena  in  1740.     Several  other  Virginia  gentle- 
men were  in  the  same  expedition,  among  them 
Mr.  William  Fairfax,  the  near  neighbor  of 
Lnrm^e  Washington  on  the  Potomac  river, 
and  ]fr.  9&ndridge,  a  relative  no  doubt  of  the 
lady  who  afterward  became  Oen.  Washington's 
vife.    Oapt.  Lawrence  Washington  and  Oapt. 
Ifnrray  are  named  as  the  commanders  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Americans  who,  on  March  19, 1740, 
aided, "  with  wonderful  rMolotion  and  snccess," 
in  the  assaolt  of  a  battery  which  commanded 
the  entrance  of  the  'harbor  of  Oarthagena. 
While  on  this  expedition  Oapt.  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington formed  intimate  personal  relations  with 
the  Wlintrftl,  \rho  fortunately  escaped  from  that 
most  disastrous  expedition  against  Oarthagena 
without  leas  of  the  credit  acquired  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Porto  Bello.    On  the  return  home  of 
Oapt  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
0re  to  his  newly  ooonpied  residence  at  Hnnt- 
iog  creek  the  name  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  honor 
of  the  popular  naval  hero  under  whom  he  had 
served.    It  was  natural  that  this  circumstance 
should  mi^e  the  naval  service  of  the  mother 
country,  its  facilities  for  advancement  and  op- 
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portunities  for  distinction,  a  famiBar  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  family  circle.  George  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
Mr.  Fairfax  and  other  military  associates  of  his 
brother  were  also  often  met  by  him.  He  was 
of  an  age  to  have  his  imagination  kindled  with 
the  tales  of  naval  prowess  and  glory  constantly 
repeated  in  his  presence.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  idea  of  entering  upon  that  career 
originated  with  himself^  or  was  suggested  by 
his  brother  and  friends.  It  was  certainly  ap- 
proved by  them.  A  midshipman's  warrant  was 
obtained  for  him,  probably  through  ^e  in- 
fluence of  Admiral  Vernon,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  his  clothes  were  packed  to  go  on  board 
ship.  His  mother  alone  never  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  plan.  Mr.  Sparks  quotes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jackson,  a  friend  of  the  family,  ap- 
parently written  from  Fredericsburg  to  Oapt. 
lAwrence  Waahington  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
which  the  writer  says:  "I  am  aDraid  Mrs. 
Washington  will  not  keep  up  to  her  first  reso- 
lution. She  seems  to  dislike  George's  going  to 
sea,  and  says  several  persons  have  told  her  it 
was  a  bad  scheme.  She  offers  several  trifling 
objections,  such  as  fond  unthinking  mothers 
habitually  suggest ;  and  I  find  that  one  word 
against  his  gomg  has  more  weight  than  ten  for 
it."  She  persevered  in  her  opposition,  and  the 
prefect  was  abandoned.  This  was  unquestion- 
ably the  turning  point  in  the  life  and  career  of 
Washington.  The  abandonment  of  this  plan 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  consummat- 
ed, and  in  consequence  of  the  mothcar's  oppo^- 
tion,  may  well  be  ascribed  to  an  overruling 
Frovldenoe.  It  certainly  furnishes  no  ground 
for  calling  the  m(^er  a  "  timid  woman,"  as  b 
done  by  the  venerable  Ohief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  aUuding  to  the  event.  Her  oppoeitiMi  was 
rational  in  itself,  more  than  justified  by  the 
event,  and  is  but  aifother  proof  of  her  discern- 
ment and  firmness  of  purpose.  In  fact,  Wash- 
ington is  clearly  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  emi- 
nent men  whose  characters  have  been  greatly 
moulded  by  a  mother's  influence.  Tradition 
has  preserved  but  few  traoes  of  the  father,  and 
authentic  history  still  fewer.  Mr.  Oustis  states 
Uiat  the  general  had  "  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  knew  but  little  of  his  father  beyond  the  re- 
membrance of  his  person  and  his  parental  fond- 
ness." The  control  of  the  children's  property 
devolved  upon  the  mother  by  her  husband's 
will  shows  nis  confidence  in  her  discretion  and 
energy.  Tradition  represents  her  as  a  woman 
of  vigorous  character  and  masculine  will.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  general  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  1776,  he  removed  his  mother  to 
the  city  of  Fredericsburg,  as  a  safer  residence 
in  time  of  war.  The  modest  dwelling  in  which 
she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life,  one  story  and  a 
half  high,  is,  with  some  later  additions  to  it, 
still  standing.  Its  unpretending  character  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ambitious  and  half- 
finished  monument  which  was  commenced  a 
few  years  ago  in  its  neighborhood.  Her  son's 
elevation  induced  no  change  in  her  mode-  of 
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life.  Dnrlng  the  yean  of  Ua  tntelage,  he  was 
trained  by  her  in  habits  of  frngality  and  iados- 
try,  to  obey  rightful  authority,  and  to  speak 
the  truth.  Books  at  that  time  were  rare 
throDghont  the  colonies ;  few  were  printed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  many  import- 
ed iVom  England.  The  range  of  reading  for  the 
nnedncated  did  not  extend  mnoh  beyond  man- 
uals of  devotion,  standard  sermons,  and  books 
of  practical  piety,  i^ong  the  few  boolcs  be- 
longing to  the  elder  generation  of  Washingtons 
which  have  come  down  to  the  present  day,  is  a 
wen  worn  copy  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  "  Con- 
templations," a  volnme  which  had  belonged  to 
George  Washington's  father,  and  in  whicn  the 
names  of  his  two  wives,  Jane  and  Kary,  are 
written,  each  in  her  own  hand,  on  the  blank 
page.  It  wonld  not  be  difficult  to  point  ont, 
m  the  character  of  George  Washington,  some 
realization  of  the  rnles  of  Christian  life,  as  laid 
down  by  that  grave  and  npright  magistrate.  It 
may  deserve  a  passing  remark,  that  thongh  he 
had  not  received  a  college  education  himsel£ 
Washington  entertained  a  decided  opinion  of 
its  utility.  He  sent  his  adopted  grandson  Custis 
to  Princeton  college,  and  the  correspondence 
between  them,  first  published  in  Mr.  Lossing's 
valnable  edition  of  "Custis's  Kecollections," 
will  show  that  Washington  entertained  dear 
and  accurate  views  of  the  value  of  academio 
training.  He  appropriated  tlie  shares  in  the  Po- 
tomatfand  James  nver  canals,  presented  to  him 
by  tiie  legislature  of  Virginia,  to  the  endow- 
ment of  collegiate  institutions.  A  national  uni- 
versity at  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
was  a  favorite  object  with  him,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  him  to  congress  in  his  last  annual 
message.  He  accepted  himself  the  honorary 
chancellorship  of  William  and  Mary  college, 
having  first  modestly  ascertained  that  no  duties 
were  incident  to  the  office'which  required  an 
academical  education  on  the  part  of  the  incum- 
bent.— George  Washington  had  ever  been  the 
favorite  of  his  older  brother  Lawrence,  and  after 
leaving  school  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Mount 
Yemon,  occupied  ia  summer  with  the  usual 
routine  of  plantation  life,  watching  the  crops 
and  the  operations  of  the  farms,  hunting,  fisn- 
ing,  and  visiting;  and  in  the  winter  season  and 
the  studious  hours  of  the  jtear  devoted  to  his 
fkvorite  branch  of  surveying,  in  which  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient.  In  his  correspondence 
with  his  grandson  Castis,  he  speaks  of  book- 
keeping and  surveying  as  necessary  attainments 
for  a  man  of  fortune,  especially  a  landed  pro- 
prietor. He  also  learned  fencing  and  the  man- 
nal  exercise  from  some  of  the  associates  and 
military  dependents  of  Capt.  Washington.  The 
captain  had  lately  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Fairfax,  his  brotiier  officer  in  the  Span- 
ish war,  and  now  his  near  neighbor  at  Belvoir 
on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Faiffax  was 
the  near  relative  of  Lord  Fairfax,  at  that  time  a 
guest  at  Belvoir.  This  eccentric  nobleman  was 
we  owner  of  an  immense  American  domain, 
inherited  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  daugh- 


ter of  Lord  Culpepper,  one  of  the  early  eolmid 
governors  of  Virginia,  and  the  grantee  of  a  tract 
of  land  which  originally  included  the  whole  of 
the  northern  neck,  l^e  grant  was  proballf 
intended  to  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bhe 
ridge,  which  however  had  not  yet  been  iui- 
yeyea.  Governor  Spotswood  appears,  about  the 
time  of  Washington's  birth,  to  nave  conducted 
the  first  party  of  English  settlers  who  leadbed 
that  then  savage  frontier.  Grants  were  freqnot- 
ly  made  in  the  American  charters  of  alllaiidi 
lying  between  certain  rivers,  supposed  in  gen- 
eral to  run  E.  and  W.  from  the  momitainito 
the  sea,  or  even  between  certain  parallel!  of 
latitude  from  ocean  to  ocean.  As  the  comtij 
was  explc^red,  Lord  Fairfax  or  his  agenti  dia- 
covered  that,  although  the  Rappahannock  hid 
its  head  waters  in  the  Blue  ridge,  the  Potomic 
penetrated  that  and  several  other  parallel  mom- 
tain  chains.  In  consequence  of  this  diacoToj, 
his  estate  was  construed  to  include  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  as  much  more  ia 
the  north-western  region  of  Virginia  as  ho 
might  choose  to  claim.  By  way  of  confirmin; 
his  title  to  this  extensive  domain,  he  left  the 
residence  of  his  relative  at  Belvoir,  built  anV 
stantial  stone  dwelling  in  the  valley,  which  he 
oalled  Greenway  Court,  and  there  lived  in  i 
kind  of  baronial  state  in  the  wilderness.  ¥uk- 
ington,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned,  was  much  at  Greenway  Conrt,  isd 
there  is  no  doubt  was  greatly  benefited  bj 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  nobleman  of  edii» 
tion  and  culture,  a  student  of  Oxford,  an  aoo- 
ciate  of  the  men  of  letters  of  London,  and  i 
reputed  contributor  to  the  "Spectator."  A 
disappointment  in  love  is  said  to  have  diira 
him  mto  voluntary  exile  in  Virginia,  wber<|he 

Sassed  his  time  in  watching  and  promoting  the 
evelopment  of  the  country,  following  At 
hoAids  through  the  primeval  wildemeae,  and 
cheering  his  solitude  with  books  and  a  linuted 
circle  of  friends.  Another  intimacy  formed  by 
Washington  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  dio^ 
ing  his  protracted  visits  to  Mount  Vernon,  wv 
that  of  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  BdToIr, 
George  William  Fairfax,  who  had  marrisd  tbt 
daughter  of  Col.  Carey  of  Hampton,  and  bid 
brought  his  bride  and  her  sister  home  U>  U 
fatiier's  house.  Washington,  at  every  period 
of  his  life  somewhat  susceptible,  seems  to  ban 
formed  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the  sisttf, 
and  to  have  found  solace  in  her  society  for  bii 
disappointment  in  another  quarter.  His  hop^ 
manuscripts  betray  the  secret  of  an  unsocces- 
tal  passion  for  a  person  whom  he  does  not  name, 
but  whom  he  describes  in  prose  and  very  j«o- 
saio  verse  as  a  "  lowland  beauty."  Traditioa 
identifies  her  with  Miss  Grymes,  who  aitemrd 
married  a  Col.  Lee,  and  was  the  mother  of  Go. 
Henry  Lee,  a  distinguished  partisan  ofSeeroi 
the  revolution,  at  aU  times  a  favorite  of  Ttih- 
ington.  But  the  social  rel^ons  formed  by 
Washington  daring  his  residence  at  Meant  Ve^ 
non  and  his  fieauent  visits  at  Belvou-  were  pn^ 
dnctive  of  mndi  more  serious  results,  asd  had 
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an  important  inflnenoe  over  the  events  of  his 
fatnre  life.  The  vast  estates  of  Lord  Fairfax 
were  as  yet  onsorveyed,  and  his  choicest  lands 
were  filUng  into  the  oocnpation  of  "  sqnatters." 
The  admirable -system  of  puhlio  surreys  now 
prevailing  is  a  fruit  of  federal  legislation  under 
the  oonstitution  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  known  to  the  colonies.  The 
only  approaok  to  it  was  the  practice  of  licens- 
ing public  surveyors,  who  were  employed  by 
the  individual  proprietor  at  his  own  risk.  Aa 
the  metes  and  bounds,  instead  of  being  ascer- 
tained by  astronomical  observation  as  in  the 
jn-eeent  system,  were  deduced  flrom  natural 
objects  or  reference  to  former  surveys,  great 
nncertainty  and  consequent  litigation  resulted. 
The  yoong  Washington  had  made  himself  a 
master  of  the  theory  of  surveying,  as  tauj^t 
at  school,  and  his  experimental  plans  of  the 
property  at  Mount  Yernon  evinced  his  oapaoity 
for  operations  in  the  field.  He  was  accordingly 
engaged  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  undertake  the  Sur- 
rey of  a  portion  of  his  extensive  estates,  an  ar- 
daoos  employment,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  indepeadent  Indian  tribes,  one  by  no  means 
free  from  danger.  To  perils  from  this  cause 
innst  be  added  those  which  arose  from  the 
roug:h  and  lawless  character  of  the  border  pop- 
ulation, with  whom,  especially  at  that  early 
poriod  and  in  the  entiro  absence  of  a  strong 
government,  the  surveyor  was  of  all  visitors 
the  least  popular.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  little  journal  kept  by  Washington  on  his  first 
sorveying  tour,  made*  in  company  with  young 
Mr.  Faitimx,  will  give  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  servvse.  He  was  then  just 
tamed  of  16:  ■' 

'15  March,  1T4S.  Woikcd  hard  till  sight,  tad  then  T«- 
tnaed.  After  sapper  wo  were  lighted  Into  a  room,  and  I, 
Bot  being  so  good  a  woodsman  as  the  rait,  stripped  myself 
ynf  orderly,  and  went  into  the  bod  as  ibaj  sailed  It,  when 
to  my  aaiprlse,  I  found  It  to  be  nothing  bat  a  little  straw 
natted  tosether,  wlthont  sheet  or  any  ulng  else,  bat  only 
one  threadbare  blanket,  with  doable  its  weight  of  Terrain.  I 
VIS  glad  to  get  np  and  pat  on  my  clothes,  and  Ue  as  my 
•ompanlona  old.  Had  we  not  been  Tery  tired,  I  am  sare  we 
ihsdld  not  have  slept  mnch  that  nighL  1  made  a  promise  to 
rieep  so  no  more,  choosing  rather  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  be- 
ftneafire.** 

"M  of  AprlL    A  blowing  tainy  night    Oar  straw  npon 
which  we  were  lying  took  flre,  bat  I  was  luckily  preserved 
by  one  of  ear  men  awaking  when  It  was  In  a  flame.    W« 
'  ban  naofflbor  lots  this  day." 

One  of  the  letters  preserved  in  the  littie  volume 
in  which  this  journal  is  kept,  ^ves  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  mode  of  life  on  the 
frontier.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  been  written  about  the  time  that  the  fore- 
going entries  were  made  in  the  diary : 

"Dsu  RiOHAno :  The  receipt  of  yoar  kind  &Tor  of  the 
Id  instant  aflbrded  me  nnspeakable  pleasare,  aa  It  eonTlnee* 
He  ttiat  I  am  stin  In  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend,  a 
UeodaUp  I  shaU  aver  bo  piond  of  IncreasinK.  Tours  gare 
■e  the  more  pleasnre^  at  IrecelTed  It  amongbarbartons  and 
•noiieoath  Mt  of  people.  Since  yon  received  my  letter  of 
Oetober  last,  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  Ibnr  nights  in  a 
Md,  tat  after  wtlking  a  good  deal  all  the  day,  I  hare  lain 
down  befbrs  the  lire  on  a  little  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  boar 
Mn,  whleherer  was  to  be  had,  with  man,  wife,  and  chil- 
bm,  like  don  and  cats ;  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
■amt  the  On,  Nothing  would  make  It  pass  off  tolerably, 
jnt  a  good  reward.  A  donbloon  is  my  oonstant  gain  every 
■ay  thn  the  weather  will  permit  of  my  going  oat,  and  some- 
tustiix  plt«<dat.    The  coldness  of  the  wetBier  will  not  ad- 


mit of  my  making  a  long  stny,  as  the  lodging  Is  rather  too 
cold  for  the  time  of  year.  I  have  never  had  my  clothes  aB, 
but  have  lain  and  slept  on  them,  except  the  fow  nights  1  have 
been  In  Fredericksburg" 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Washington 
that  has  been  preserved.  It  not  only  gives  us 
a  picture  of  his  life  as  a  surveyor  upon  the 
frontier,  but  it  illustrates,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  the  economical  phase  of  his  character  and 
his  power  of  physical  endurance.  It  is  not  the 
least  noticeable  trait  of  his  character,  that  he 
should  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  have  com- 
menced the  practice  of  keeping  a  journal,  and 
of  preserving  rough  drafts  of  letters  of  this  de- 
scription. Washington  was  employed  in  this 
way  for  three  years,  passing  the  summers  in 
surveying  Lord  Fairfax's  estates,  and  the  win- 
ters principally  at  Mount  Vernon.  They  were 
nnquestionably  three  most  valuable  years  of 
preparation.  Passed  by*  most  young  men  of 
fortune  at  college,  they  were  passed  by  him  in 
the  wilderness.  His  body  was  strengthened 
by  exercise  and  hardship,  his  senses  and  cor- 
poreal faculties  developed  and  trained,  and  the 
nabit  of  self-reliance  formed.  The  foundations 
of  his  fortune,  as  far  as  it  was  derived  fhom  his 
own  acquisitions,  were  probably  laid  in  part 
by  the  Imowledge  gained  by  actual  inspection 
of  the  rich  lands  in  western  Virginia,  of  which 
he  afterward  became  a  large  proprietor.  In 
the  course  of  his  surveying  tours  he  frequently 
encountered  parties  of  fHendly  Indians,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  forest,  a  knowledge  which  soon 
stood  him  g^eatiy  in  stead.  The  very  scene 
of  his  labors  as  a  surveyor,  the  north-western 
frontier  of  Vir^^ia,  became  the  theatre  of 
those  movements  and  operations  which  formed 
the  memorable  commencement  of  his  military 
career. — The  seven  years'  war  had  its  origin  in 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  French  grovem- 
ment  contemplated  the  projects  of  the  Ohio 
company,  which  was  formed  about  this  time, 
and  of  which  Lawrence  Washington  was  on 
active  member.  The  attention  of  several  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  and  of  that  of  Virginia 
among  the  first,  was  early  called  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  anticipation  of  an  Indian  war, 
and  probably  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the 
government  of  that  colony  commenced  military 
preparations.  The  province  was  divided  into 
dismcts,  in  one  of  vniich  Washington,  then  but 
19  years  of  age,  received  the  appointment  of 
a^ntant  with  the  rank  of  nuyor.  He  was  soon 
interrupted  in  the  performance  of  the  congenial 
dnties  of  his  new  ofilce,  by  an  important  event 
in  his  domestic  life.  His  brother  Lawrence 
was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  his 
health,  never  robust,  had  suffered  by  the  effects 
of  the  climate  and  exposure  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Oarthagena.  Falling  into  a  de- 
cline, he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  was  -determined  that  his  favorite  brother 
Gteorge  should  accompany  him.  They  sailed 
for  Barbados  in  Sept.  1761,  and  arrived  after  a 
voyage  of  five  weeks.  They  had  scarcely  been 
a  fortnight  in  the  island  when  Greorge  was  at- 
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tacked  with  Bmallpox,  in  what  was  called  the 
"  natnral  way."  He  had  the  disease  severely, 
but,  favored  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
akilftal  medical  aid,  he  recovered  in  about  three 
weeks.  He  was  dightly  marked  through  life. 
Finding  no  material  relief  in  Barbados,  Law- 
rence Washington  proposed  to  remove  to  Ber- 
muda in  the  spring,  and  Oeorge  was  sent  to 
America  to  conduct  his  sister-in-law  to  the 
last  named  island.  He  reached  Virginia  after 
a  most  tempestnons  voyage ;  bnt  his  brother's 
health  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  the  proposed 
removal  to  Bermnda  was  abandoned.  This 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  Gen.  Washing- 
ton ever  left  the  American  continent.  Law- 
rence Washington  returned  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  17S2,  without  having  derived  ma- 
terial improvement'  of  his  health  from  the  voy- 
age. He  died  shortly  after  at  the  age  of  84, 
leaving  a  large  fortune  to  an  in&nt  daughter 
who  did  not  long  survive  him.  By  his  will,  of 
which  G^eorge  was  one  of  the  executors,  the 
estate  of  Mount  Yemen  was,  on  the  demise  of 
the  daughter,  gvraa  to  George,  who  added  to 
it  materially  by  subsequent  purchases.  Though 
the  youngest  of  the  executors  named  in  the 
will,  owing  to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance 
witli  his  brother's  affairs,  and  his  prospective 
interest  in  the  property,  the  active  management 
of  the  estate  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  mean 
time  the  prospect  of  a  collision  on  the  frontier 
increased.  On  the  arrival  of  Dinwiddie  as  co- 
lonial governor,  the  military  establishment  was 
reorganized,  and  the  province  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  of  which  the  northern,  including 
several  counties,  was  assigned  to  Washington 
as  adjutant-general.  He  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  duties  with  his  accustomed 
promptness  and  energy.  The  struggle  of  the 
French  and  English  for  the  possession  of  the 
North  American  continent  was  the  great  event 
of  the  1 8th  century.  France  intrenched  herself 
at  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  aimed  by  a  line  of  posts  through 
the  mterior  to  confine  the  English  to  the  nar- 
row strip  occupied  by  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  along  the  coast.  The  intervening  ter- 
ritory, watered  by  the  Ohio,  was  delitUAble 
ground,  claimed  by  both,  bnt  settled  as  yet  by 
neither — ^in  fact,  occupied  by  Indians  and  be- 
longing to  neither.  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
although  some  of  the  English  charters  ran  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  the  French  province  of  Louisi- 
ana extended  indefinitely  to  the  north  and 
west,  neither  party  had  penetrated.  The  Ohio 
company  was  bound  by  the  conditions  of  its 
grant  of  600,000  acres  of  land  to  introduce  100 
&milies  within  7  years,  and  to  build  a  fort  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers.  The  company 
proceeded  to  fiilfil  these  conditions.  A  road 
serosa  the  Alleghany  mountains  was  opened, 
snbstantially  on  the  line  of  ^e  "  Onmberland 
road"  of  later  days,  and  an  agent  was  sent  to 
conciliate  the  Indians,  who  agreed  that  they 
would  not  molest  the  Virginia  settlers  south 
of  the  Ohio  river.    Under  this  arrangement, 


IS  fimiliea  headed  by  Capt.  Gist  establidied 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela. 
These  movements  were  watched  with  JMlonsy 
by  the  French  Canadian  government  Al- 
though the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  had  just 
been  concluded,  emissaries  were  sent  to  the 
tribes  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  to  persuade  them  to 
break  up  the  infant  settlements  of  the  Ohio 
company.  Some  of  the  Anglo- American  tra- 
ders, it  is  said,  were  seized  and  sent  to  France. 
Both  parties  erected  forts,  the  Virginians  in 
1764,  at  the  oonflaence  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Alleghany  rivers  (the  site  of  Pittsbui^), 
the  Oanadiana  somewhat  earlier  on  a  brandi 
of  French  creek  abont  16  miles  B.  of  Lake  Erie. 
Gov.  Dinwiddie,  either  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  these  measures  of  the  French, 
or  perfaq>B  of  obtaining  authentic  information 
of  their  character,  determined  to  despatch  a 
special  messenger  to  the  residence  of  the  French 
commandant.  After  others  to  whom  this  ap- 
pointment  had  been  offered  had  declined  it,  it 
was  accepted  by  M^or  Washington.  It  was  a 
service  by  no  means  tna  from  danger.  The 
distance  to  be  traversed,  most  of  the  way 
through  an  unsettled  wilderness,  was  between 
600  and  600  miles ;  winter  was  at  hand,  and 
the  journey  was  to  be  made  without  militaiy 
escort,  throufph  a  territory  occupied  by  Indian 
tribes  that  still  and  long  afterward  retained  the 
practice  of  inflicting  we  most  inhuman  tor- 
tures upon  their  prisoners.  Washington  could 
honestly  have  pleaded  the  important  trusts 
committed  to  him  at  home  as  an  excuse  ;  bnt 
he  readily  undertook  the  somewhat  perilons 
mission,  and  started  from  Williamsburg  Nov.  14, 
1763.  At  Gist's  settlement  on  the  Monongahela 
he  was  joined  by  that  hardy  pioneer.  At  I>ogs- 
town  he  held  a  conference  with  Tanacharisson, 
the  chief  of  the  friendly  Indians  there,  who, 
with  two  or  three  others  of  the  tribe,  aooom- 
panied  Washington  and  Gist,  first  to  Venango 
and  Uien  to  the  post  of  the  French  commai^ 
ant,  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  a  short  distance  farther 
north.  Having  delivered  his  despatches  and 
received  the  reply,  fearing  that  the  Indiana 
might  be  induced  to  intercept  his  party,  he 
hastened  his  return.  The  weary  horses  were 
sent  by  land  to  Venango,  while  Washington 
and  his  associates  descended  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  Appearances  of  hostility  thickened  at 
Venango.  "I  cannot  say,"  Washington  re- 
marks in  his  journal,  "  that  ever  in  mj  life  I 
suffered  so  much  anxiety  as  I  ^d  in  this  affatr." 
Perceiving  the  danger  of  a  longer  sqjoam, 
Washington  and  Gist  started  to  return  through 
the  wilderness  on,  foot,  with  their  packs  <» 
their  backs  and  guns  in  their  hands.  They 
were  dogged  through  the  woods  by  Indians  in 
the  Fren<£  interest,  one  of  whom  Joined  them 
the  following  day,  and  offered  his  services  as  a 
guide.  He  soon  treacherously  led  them  off  the 
track,  and  attempted,  by  all  the  arts  of  Indian 
cunning,  but  without  success,  to  induce  Wash- 
ington to  give  up  his  gun.  At  nightfall,  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  worn  out  by  the  day's  tramp 
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in  the  woods,  and  oaloalating  no  doabt  that 
tiiey*  would  bia  too  weary  to  pursae  him,  he 
tamed,  and  at  a  distance  of  16  paces  fired  at 
Washington  and  his  fHend,  They  imme^tely 
auzed  him.  Qist  wonid  have  put  him  to  death 
on  the  spot,  bat  Washington  msisted  on  spar- 
ing him.  They  aooordinglj  affected  to  conrider 
the  firing  of  his  gon  as  accidental,  and,  releanng 
him  at  a  late  hoar,  pnrsned  their  way  withoat 
halting  for  rest  and  without  a  guide  through 
the  long  December  night.  At  length  they 
reached  the  AUegbany  river,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  site  of  the  moidem  city  of  Pittsburg. 
They  had  hoped  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,  bat  on- 
fortonately  tiie  river  was  neither  fh>zen  across 
nor  wholly  open,  bnt  fringed  with  ice  for  60 
yards,  while  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  filled 
vith  cakes  forionsly  drifting  downward.  It 
eonld  be  crossed  only  on  a  raft,  which,  to  use 
Washington's  expression,  they  labored  all  day, 
"with  one  poor  hatchet,"  to  oonstniot  They 
lannched  it  upon  the  river,  bat  were  soon  so 
gorroonded  by  the  broken  and  drifting  mas»- 
es,  that  titey  expected  every  moment  that  it 
would  go  to  pieces  beneath  them.  Washington 
,!  pat  oat  his  setting  pole  to  stop  the  raft  till  the 
blocks  of  ice  should  float  by,  bnt  was  hurled 
into  the  river  where  it  was  10  feet  deep,  and 
eac^ted  drowning  by  Minging  to  a  log.  Unable 
^  to  iSMve  the  raft  to  Mther  shore,  they  were  ob- 
'.  Used  to  leave  it,  and  passed  Uie  ni^ht  on  an 
iskad  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Their  clothes 
firoze  to  &eir  bodies.  Had  the  morning  foond 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  they 
woold  have  no  donbt  been  overtaken  by  the 

^uvages.  Happily  the  river  froze  wholly  over 
in  the  night,  and  at  dawn  they  crossed  in  safety. 
The  cold  was  so  intense  that  Oapt.  Gist's  feet 
were  frozen;  his  companion  escaped  without 
aerioos  iiqary.  Washmgton's  journal  of  this 
'  perilous  expedition  was  sent  by  Gov.  Dinwiddle 
to  London  and  pablished  there,  and  the  jonmal 
of  his  companion  Gist  was  contributed  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
odlections  of  the  Masaaohosetts  historical  so- 
dety.  The  former  was  regw^ed  in  London  as 
a  doooment  of  no  little  importance  for  the  light 
.  which  it  shed  on  the  designs  of  the  French 
^  government  with  respect  to  the  interior  of  this 
\  continent.  The  report  of  Mfyor  Washington 
left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  Gov.  Dinwiddle, 
that  all  attempts  to  extend  the  settlements 
toward  the  Ohio  would  be  forcibly  resisted  by 
the  Oanadian  government  He  accordingly 
eonvened  the  assembly,  and  recommended  ao- 
tive  measures  of  preparation,  at  the  same  time 
calling  the  attention  of  the  other  colonial  gov- 
ernors to  the  impending  danger.  Yirginia  voted 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  0  companies,  and  one 
eofflpany  under  Oapt.  Trent  was  immediately 
sent  forward  to  tdu  possession  of  the  point  ik 
tlie  oonfluenoe  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
bela,  which  Mi^or  Washington  had  especially 
Noommended  as  the  rite  of  a  fort.  The  com- 
nund  of  the  regiment  was  given  to  Ool.  Fry, 
and  Washington,  who  had  modestly  refused  to 


be  a  candidate  for  the  colonelcy,  as  a  place  too 
arduous  for  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-coloneL  He  moved  for- 
ward with  a  part  of  the  force  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  got  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the 
chief  command  of  the  regiment  before  long  de- 
volved upon  him  by  the  death  of  Ool,  Fry. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  22,  and  with  no  experience 
in  the  field,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie 
force  destined  to  meet  the  first  blow  struck  in 
the  great  seven  years'  war.  The  instructions 
of  Gov.  Dinwiddle  to  the  commander  of  the 
rej^ent  assumed  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  commanded  him  "  to  drive  away,  Idll 
and  destroy,  or  seize  as  prisoners  all  persona, 
not  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
who  should  attempt  to  settle  or  take  possession 
of  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  river  or  any  of  its 
tributaries."  lient.  OoL  Washington  reached 
Will's  creek,  on  his  way  to  the  Ohio,  on  April 
20.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  tnat 
O^t  Trent's  party,  while  engaged  in  building 
the  fort  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  had  been  fallen 
npon  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  French  and 
Indians,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  work 
they  had  jnst  commenced.  It  was  immediate- 
ly taken  possession  of  by  the  other,  party,  and 
by  them,  when  completed,  called  Fort  Da- 
qnesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Oanada. 
Although  it  eventually  appeared  that  the  re- 
ported nombers  of  the  French  and  Indiana 
were  enormously  exaggerated,  the  state.of  af- 
fairs was  extremely  critical.  OoL  Washington, 
however,  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Hav- 
ing received  information  from  uie  friendly  In- 
dians that  a  party  of  French  had  been  out  for 
two  days,  determined  to  attack  the  first  body 
of  English  they  should  meet,  as  a  measure  of 
preoantion  he  threw  up  an  intrenchment  on 
the  Great  Meadows — a  "  charming  field,"  as 
he  called  it,  "for  an  encounter."  His  old 
friend  and  comrade  Gist  also  brought  him  in- 
formation that  a  party  of  60  French  had  been 
at  his  settlement  the  day  before,  and  that  he 
had  seen  their  tracks  within  6  miles  of  the 
Great  Meadows.  This  information  was  con- 
firmed daring  the  night  by  an  express  from 
the  chief  of  t£e  frien^y  Indians.  Washington 
accordiiwly  placed  himself  at  tiie  head  of  60 
men,  and  in  company  with  a  band  of  friendly 
Indians,  after  a  forced  and  laborious  night 
march,  came  upon  the  enemy  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning.  The  frenoh  were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  and  a  brief  action 
fiollowed.  H.  Jomonville,  the  Frendi  com- 
mander, and  10  of  his  men  were  lolled,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  22  in  number,  were 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  Virgin- 
ians, one  was  killed  and  2  or  3  were  wounded. 
One  of  the  Canadians  made  his  escape  during 
ttie  action.  The  prisoners  were  marched  to 
the  Great  Meadows,  and  thence  under  guard 
to  Williamsburg.  Exaggerated  aoconnts  of 
this  occurrence  were  published  in  France^and 
attempts  were  made  to  fix  on  Washington  the 
charge  of  having  assassinated  a  Frenui  officer 
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while  employed  on  a  peacefnl  misdon.  An 
epic  poem  entitled  Jwnorvoille  was  written  on 
this  tneorj  by  Thomas,  of  which  the  plot  and 
the  incidents  are  as  fabolons  as  the  execution 
is  tame.  Considerable  reenforoements  were 
raised  and  advanced  as  far  as  Winchester ;  bnt, 
with  the  exception  of  an  independent  company 
from  South  Carolina  under  Capt.  Mackay,  none 
of  them  readied  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
the  whole  force  amounted  to  less  than  400 
jmen.  As  Col.  Washington  anticipated  after 
the  defeat  of  Jumonville's  party,  a  strong  force 
was  put  in  motion  against  him  from  Fort 
Duquesne.  As  a  measure  of  precaution  he 
strengthened  the  intrenchment  at  the  Mead- 
ows, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Necessity. 
To  the  other  difiBoulties  of  his  position  here 
was  added  a  claim  set  up  by  Capt.  Mackay,  as 
an  officer  holding  a  royal  commission,  to  take 
precedence  of  the  provincial  colonel.  To  pre- 
vent a  collision  of  authority,  Washington  ad- 
vanced with  his  regiment,  leaving  Mackay  and 
his  company  as  a  guard  at  the  fort.  Two 
weeks  were  required  to  force  a  march  of  18 
mUes,  through  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  to 
Gist's  settlement  Here  authentic  information 
was  received  that  the  enemy  at  Fort  Duquesne 
had  been  strongly  reSniforced,  and  might  be 
shortly  looked  for.  Washington  having  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  at  the  settlement,  Capt. 
Mackay  was  sent  for  and  promptly  brought  up 
his  company.  It  was  however  decided  by  a 
council  of  war  that  the  enemy  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  a  retreat  to  Fort  Necessity 
was  deemed  expedient.  The  retrograde  move- 
ment occupied  two  days,  and  they  were  soon 
attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  French 
and  Indians.  Col.  Washington  drew  up  his 
men  at  first  outside  of  the  fort,  where  they  re- 
ceived for  several  hours  the  fire  of  the  French 
from  the  cover  of  the  neighboring  wood.  Later 
in  the  day  he  withdrew  his  men  within  the 
fort,  where  however  they  were  partitJly  com- 
manded from  the  enemy's  position.  At  length, 
at  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  French  commander 
proposed  a  parley.  Suspecting  this  to  be  a 
rtue  to  send  an  ofBoer  into  the  fort  in  order  to 
obtain  information  as  to  its  condition,  the  offer 
was  twice  declined  by  Washington.  At  length 
he  agreed  to  send  Capt.  Van  Braam,  a  Dutch 
officer  who  spoke  French,  to  treat  for  a  capit- 
ulation with  M.  de  Yillers,  the  French  com- 
mander. The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
honorable.  The  Virginians  were  to  retain 
every  thing  in  their  possession  but  the  artil- 
lery, to  march  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested 
to  the  settlements.  In  the  articles  of  capitals- 
lion,  as  drawn  up  in  French,  at  midnight,  un- 
der a  drenching  rain,  and  after  a  contest  pro- 
longed for  12  hours,  the  death  of  Jnmonville 
was  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  asKUtinat, 
and  this  was  claimed  in  the  report  of  M.  de 
'\ni]«rs  as  an  admission  of  that  crime  on  the 
part  of  Washington.  In  a  letter  addressed  by 
Washington  to  a  friend  who  had  transmitted 


to  him  a  c<q>y  of  this  report,  he  indignantlj 
refutes  the  insinuation.  His  words  are:  "Thst 
we  were  wilfully  or  ignorantly  deceived  by  oar 
interpreter  in  regard  to  the  word  assassination, 
I  do  aver,  and  will  to  my  dying  moment ;  so 
will  any  officer  present.  The  interpreter  was 
a  Dutchman,  little  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue,  and  therefore  might  not  advert  to  the 
tone  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  English.  But 
whatever  his  motives  were  for  so  domg,  cer- 
tain it  is  he  called  it  the  death  or  the  loss  at 
the  sieur  Juitaonville.  So  we  received  and  bo 
we  understood  it,  until,  to  our  great  surprise 
and  mortification,  we  found  it  otherwise  in  a 
literal  translation."  It  is  a  noticeable  incident 
of  this  painfol  reverse  at  the  oommencem^ 
of  Washington's  military  career,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  Fort  Necessity  on  Jnlr 
4, 1764,  a  day  rendered  for  ever  memorable  ^ 
years  later  by  the  declaration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign, 
not  the  slightest  reproach  was  cast  on  tiie 
yonthfiil  commander.  That  he  was  able  to 
make  honorable  terms  of  ct^itulation  and 
bring  off  his  little  force  in  safety,  notwidi- 
standing  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the 
lawless  character  of  their  Indian  aUies,  wis 
regarded  as  proof  of  energy  and  fortitude,  u 
well  as  skill  and  prudence,  equal  to  the  sever- 
est trial.  The  following  year  formidable  prep- 
arations, or  what  were  intended  to  be  audi, 
were  made  by  the  home  government  to  protect 
the  menaced  frontier  of  their  Anglo-American 
possessions.  Two  regiments  of  royal  troops 
were  sent  out  under  the  veteran  Braddock,  a 
brave  but  headstrong  and  opiniative  officer, 
with  which  and  the  provincials  of  Virginia 
the  campaign  was  opened.  Washington,  dis- 
gusted with  the  precedence  enjoyed  by  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  threw  ap  his  com- 
mission, but  tendered  his  services  as  a  Tdan- 
teer  aid  to  G^en.  Braddock,  who  gladly  aocept«d 
them.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  Cd. 
Washington  was  left  behind  at  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, where  he  consented  to  remain  with  re- 
luctance, and  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  join  the  army  before  an  engi^ 
ment  took  place.  The  limits  of  this  artick 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  mem- 
orable event  of  July  9, 1766,  still  freshly  re- 
membered in  American  history  as  Braddock's 
defeat.  Col.  Washington,  though  greatly  en- 
feebled by  disease,  was  almost  the  only  ofS- 
cer  of  distinction  who  escaped  from  the  calam- 
ities of  the  day  with  life  and  honor.  The  other 
aids  of  Gen.  Braddock  were  disabled  early  in 
the  action,  and  Washington  alone  was  left  m 
that  capacity  on  the  field.  "  I  expected  ev«7 
moment,"  said  his  friend  and  comrade  Dr. 
Oraik,  "to  see  him  &11."  In  a  letter  written 
by  himself  to  his  brother,  he  says :  "  By  the 
all-powerftd  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have 
been  protected  beyond  all  human  probabili^ 
or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  throng^ 
my  coat  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  I 
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ecet^wd  nnliiirt,  though  death  was  levelling 
my  companiona  on  every  aide."    Hia  fellow 
aid,  CoL  Orme,  who  was  the  witness  of  bis 
eoadaot,  states  that  he  discharged  the  perilous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  "with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution."    A  curious 
anecdote  is  preserved  of  a  kiod  which  histori- 
cal criticiam  accepts  with  relnotanoe,  but  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Gustis,  rests  on  die  satisfac- 
tory authority  of  Dr.  Oraik.    This  intelligent 
^ysician  and  life-long  friend  of  Washington 
was  accnatomed  to  relate  that  when  they  were 
on  a  tonr  together  16  years  afterward,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  they  were 
^iproached  by  a  band  of  Indians,  whose  chief 
■tated  that  he  had  come  a  long  distance  to  see 
Washington ;  that  it  was  he  who  led  the  hos- 
tile Indians  at  Braddook's  defeat ;    that  he 
aimed  at  Waahington  several  times  with  his 
I       rifle,  and  directed  his  yoimg  braves  to  do  the 
same,  but  found  it  impossible  to  hit  him ;  from 
1       whiohhe  oonclnded  that  he  bore  a  charmed 
hfe,  and  was  reserved  by  the  Great  Spirit  for 
a  very  important  career.    It  is  quite  certain 
I       that  &ie  pnblio  mind  waa  deeply  impressed 
r       with  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Washington 
i       on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  that  the  in- 
!       aoipicions  result  of  the  conflict,  instead  of  in- 
t       Tolving  him  in  its  sinister  associations,  seemed 
I       by  contrast  to  give  him  new  titles  to  respect 
sod  confidence.     Of  this  the  most  remarkable 
evideaoe  is  furnished  in  the  celebrated  allusion 
of  the  Bev.  Samnel  Davies,  afterward  president 
of  Princeton  college,  in  a  discourse  preached 
before  a  company   of  Virginia   volunteers. 
After  applauding  the  patriotic  ardor  which 
had  been  manifested  in  the  colony,  he  adds : 
"  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  maypoint 
;       out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  Ool.  Wash- 
I       ington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Provi(tence 
has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner 
for  Bome  important  iservice  to  his  country." 
A  leal  of  Washington  with  his  initials,  prob- 
:       tbly  shot  away  from  his  person,  was  found 
j       after  a  lapse  of  80  years  on  the  field  of  battle, 
snd  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of 
his  famUy.     No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
frmcii  to  pursue  their  advantage,  but  the  re- 
▼ene  at  Fort  Duquesne  naturally  caused  a 
general  alarm  in  the  province.    A  force  of 
2,000  men  waa  raised  by  the  assembly,  of 
vhioh  the  chief  command,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  disasters  and  the   preference  of 
another  candidate  by  the  governor,  was  con- 
ferred on  Washington.  His  head-quarters  were 
established  at  Winchester,  and  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  ftontier  devolved  upon  him  till  the 
end  of  the  war.    The  unfailing  embarrassments 
of  SQoh  a  service,  the  impatience  of  a  militia 
force  raised  by  drafting  and  impressment,  nn- ' 
paid  and  poorly  clad,  the  flrauds  of  contractors, 
ooDtradictoiy  and  preposterous  orders  from  the 
povemor,  whose  eagerness  of  command  was  in 
mverse  ratio  to  his  knowledge  of  military  af- 
nin,  the  intrigues  of  rivals  seeking  to  snp- 
|dant  him  by  aspersions  of  his  character,  the 


arrogant  pretensions  of  a  subordinate,  and 
wholesale  desertions  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
•  ger — these  were  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  for  the  rest  of  the 
war.    Yezatious  and  harassing  as  they  were, 
they  proved  the  best  school  of  preparation  for 
the  revolutionary  war,  where  nearly  the  same 
annoyances  beset  him  on  a  still  larger  scale,  as 
indeed  they  have  been  the  fate  of  every  com- 
mander-in-chief in  every  country  since  war  be- 
came a  profession  and  a  trade.    In  Feb.  1756, 
Washington  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Boston,  the 
head-quarters  of  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  lately  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North  America. 
The  governor's  son  was  military  secretary  to 
Gen.  Braddock,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  the  preceding  summer.    The 
object  of  Ool.  Washington's  visit  was  to  submit 
to  the  governor  the  question  of  precedence 
which  had  spmng  up  between  the  provincial 
officers  and  those  commissioned  by  the  crown. 
The  question  was  justly  decided  in  favor  of 
precedence  according  to  seniority.      On  his 
way  to  and  from  Boston,  Washington  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  who  had  in  his 
younger  days  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  was 
the  brother  of  the  speaker  Robinson,  by  whom 
a  well  known  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
modesty  and  courage  of  Washington.    At  the 
house  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson  he  became 
ac^uunted  with  his  sister-in-law  Miss  Mary 
Phillipse,  a  lady  to  whose  great  personal  at- 
tractions was  added  that  of  a  large  fortune. 
Tradition  represents  the  gallant  young  colonel 
as  haying  fallen  in  love  with  the  beantifU  heir- 
ess; but  being  obliged  to  return  to  his  post, 
OoL  Morris,  his  brother  aid  ^t  Braddock's  de- 
feat, became  his  successful  rival  and  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady.    Her  family  adhered  to  tihe 
royal  side  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
went  to  England,  where  the  lady  is  said  to 
have  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1826. 
The  years  1756  and  1757  passed  without  any 
important  military  event  in  the  southern  de- 
partment ;  but  the  labors  and  care  of  his  sta- 
tion told  upon  the  strong  constitution  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  prostrated  with  a  fever  for  4 
months.    In  1768  he  held  the  chief  command 
of  the  Virginia  contingent  in  the  ill-conducted 
and  all  but  abortive  campaign  under  Gen. 
Forbes  against  Fort  Duquesne.    Nearly  all  the 
faults  of  Braddock''s  expedition  were  repeated, 
and  with  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same  re- 
sults.   Washington  had  formed  a  matrimonial 
engagement  with  Mrs.  Martha  Gustis  in  the 
summer  of   1768,  and  the  following  letter, 
written  to  her  from  Raystown,  the  advanced 
post  of  Gen.  Forbes's  army,  is  inserted  in  this 
place,  not  only  as  being  probably  the  only 
letter  extant  addressed  to  that  lady  before 
their  marriage,  but  as  exhibiting  a  playfulness 
of  manner,  of  which  scarce  any  other  specimen 
is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence.    It  also 
gives  some  details  of   Grant's    surprise    not 
found  in  the  general  histories.    The  original 
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of  this  letter  came  into  the  poBseasion  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  1860  : 

"  G  Aiip  AT  B  An  TowK,  S5U  Stplr..  1TS8. 

•*])bax  Uai»ajc:— Do  ve  stUl  mUuuderatand  th«  tra« 
mwniiig  of  each  othen  Letten  ?  I  think  it  moat  spp«r  ao, 
tho*  I  would  feign  hope  tbo  costrary  u  I  cannot  speak 
plainer  without— Eat  rilaay  no  more,  and  leave  yon  to  gnaai 
thereat 

"I  am  now  hrniah'd  with  NewB  of  aTei;  Interesting 
natore,  I  know  It  will  aiTeet  70a  bat  as  von  must  hear  it  from 
others  I  will  sUte  It  myselC  The  lith  past  then,  H^or 
Orant  with  a  chosen  Detachment  of  800  Men  Marchd  fh>m 
onr  advanced  Post  at  Loral  Hannsn  against  Fort  Du-qneane. 
On  the  Night  of  the  IStb  be  anlvd  at  that  place,  or  rather 
upon  a  HIU  near  to  It;  from  whence  went  a  Party  and  vlewd 
the  Works,  made  wha^  observation's  they  ooud,  and  burnt  a 
Load  House  not  br  from  the  Walls.  £gg'd  on  rather  than 
mtufled  by  this  saeoess,  Ui^or  Oiant  moat  needs  Insnlt  the 
Enemy  next  Morning  by  beating  the  Beveille  in  dllEsrent 
pieces  In  view,  this  c«iad  s  great  Body  of  Men  to  Bailie  flwm 
the  Fort  and  an  obstlnste  ffiigsgement  to  ensue,  which  was 
maintained  on  Our  Side  with  the  utmost  e&torts  that  bravery 
coud  yield,  till  being  overpower'd  and  quite  Bunonnded  they 
were  obliged  to  Be&eat  with  the  loss  of  il  Offioen  kllld  and 
2T8  Men  besides  wounded. 

"  This  Is  a  heavy  blow  to  onr  AfBUn  here,  and  a  ud  stroke 

Sion  my  Beglment,  that  has  lost  out  of  8  Officers  and  168 
at  was  in  the  Action,  6  of  the  former  kiUd  and  a  Tth  Woond- 
ed— and  OS  of  the  Utter  killd  besides  wounded.  Among  the 
Blaln  was  onr  dear  M^or  Lewis;— this  Oentleman  as  the 
other  Offioers  slao  did,  Diavely  fought  while  they  had  lift, 
tho  wounded  in  dllKrent  places.  Your  old  soqnalntsnce 
Oapt'n  Bullett,  who  is  the  only  Officer  of  mine  that  came  of 
nntonchd,  hss  acqulrd  Immortal  honour  in  this  Kngage- 
mentby  his  gallant  behavioar  and  long  oontlnuaooe  In  the 
Held  of'^ Action.  It  might  be  thought  vanity  In  mo  to  praise 
the  behaviour  of  my  own  People  were  I  to  deviate  tnnn  the 
report  of  common  Fame.— but  when  you  consider  the  loss 
they  have  snstaindL  and  hear  fhat  every  month  xeeonnds 
theirpralses,  yon  will  believe  me  Impartial. 

**  What  was  the  great  end  pcoposd  by  this  attempt,  or 
what  will  be  the  event  of  its  iUlure,  I  cant  take  upon  me  to 
determine;  It  iq>peai8  however  (from  the  best  Acets)that 
tiie  Enemy  lost  more  Men  than  we  did  in  the  Engagement. 
Thna  it  is  the  Lives  of  the  brave  are  often  disposd  of— but 
who  is  there  that  does  not  rather  Envy,  than  regret  a  Death 
that  gives  bbth  to  Honour  and  Olorloos  memory. 

**  I  am  extremely  ^od  to  find  that  Mr.  Fairlkz  has  eseap'd 
the  Dangers  of  the  Blege  at  Loulsborg.  Already  have  we 
experienced  greater  Loues  than  our  Army  Bnstalnd  at  that 
places  and  have  galnd  sot  one  obvious  Advantage.  Bo 
mlsersblv  has  this  Expedltloa  been  managd,  that  rezpect 
after  a  Months  ftartherTrysl,  and  the  loss  of  many  more  Men 
by  the  Bword,  Cold,  and  Perhaps  Famine,  we  shsll  give  the 
&pedltlon  over  as  Impraetlcablo  this  Season  and  retlrq  to 
the  Inhabitants  condemnd  by  the  World,  and  derided  by 
our  Friends.  I  shond  think  my  time  more  agreeable  spent 
believe  me.  In  playing  a  part  in  Oato  with  the  Company  yon 
mention,  and  myself  douDly  happy  In  being  the  Jnba  to  such 
a  Marda  as  yon  most  make. 

"  Tour  agreable  Letter  centalnd  these  words.—**  My  Bisters 
"and  Nancy  Qlst  who  neither  of  them  eipact  to  oe  here 
"soon  after  onr  retnm  ttovn  Town,  desire  you  to  accept 
**  their  best  Oompllmts,  &&"  Pray,  are  these  Ladles  npon  a 
Matrimonial  Schemer  Is  Miss  FalrDiz  to  be  transfimnd 
into  that  charming  Dosaestick— a  Martin — and  Miss  Cary  to  a 
Fa-re.  What  does  Miss  Olst  turn  to— A  Cocke— that  cant  be 
we  have  him  hare. 

**  One  thing  more  and  then  have  done,  you  ask  if  I  am 
not  tlrd  St  the  length  of  your  Letter  f  No  Madam  I  am  not, 
nor  never  can  bo  while  the  Lines  are  sn  Inch  assnnder  to 
bring  yon  In  haste  to  the  end  of  the  Vtfot.  you  may  be 
tlrd  of  mine  by  this.  Adieu  dear  Madam,  yon  possibly  will 
hear  something  of  me,  or  trora  me  before  we  shsll  meet.  I 
mast  beg  the  fsvour  of  yon  to  make  my  OompUments  to 
GoN  Cary  and  the  Ladles  with  yno,  and  believe  that  I  am 
most  unaltenbly 

"  Tr  Most  Obedt  and  Obllg'd, 

"  0°.  WaSHIH8T0]t." 

'Washington  was  married  to  the  lady  to  whom 
this  letter  was  addressed  (Mrs.  Martha  Costis, 
horn  Dandridge,  the  widow  of  John  Parke 
Onstis,  Esq.)  on  Jan.  17, 1769.  Having  heen  6 
years  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  ana  songht  promotion  without  snooess 
in  the  royal  army,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
Call  of  Fort  Duqnesne  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  tiie  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  resign 


his  oommisrion  in  the  oolcmial  service.  Ks 
proved  courage,  discretion,  and  resources  had 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  conceited 
and  pragmatical  Dinwiddie  and  the  headstrong 
and  arrof^t  Braddoclc,  as  they  did  aftarwaid 
of  the  circumspect  and  persevering  Eorbss; 
but  in  England  &ey  earned  for  him  notldng  but 
a  good-natured  rebuke  from  Geoi^  IL  and  a 
sneer  from  Horace  Walpole.  He  retired  from 
the  service  the  youthfril  idol  of  his  coantry> 
men,  hut  without  a  civil  word  from  the  foun- 
tain of  honor.  Such  however  was  the  di^ant 
preparation  for  his  next  appearance  in  tihe  field, 
after  17  years  of  retirement,  as  the  "  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  united  cdoniea, 
and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  raised 
by  them."  Such  was  the  colonial  policy  by 
which  the  horse  guards  occasionally  saved  a 
commission  for  the  third  son  of  a  dnke,  by 
which  the  crown  lost  a  continent,  and  the 
United  States  gained  a  place  in  the  £amily  of 
nations. — Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Washing- 
ton removed  to  Mount  Yemon,  where  he  en- 
larged the  mansion,  embellished  the  gronndi, 
and  added  to  the  estate  by  the  purchase  of  landi 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly,  his  winters  were  passed  in 
Williamsburg.  He  was  at  no  period  of  his  life 
an  active  partisan  leader,  but  at  all  times  and 
in  all  assemblies  he  ipzercised  a  paramoimt  in- 
fluence by  soundness  of  Judgment  and  weight 
of  character.  Like  his  illustrious  contempora- 
ries Jefferson  and  Franklin,  who  excelled  him 
in  general  culture,  he  had  never  formed  him- 
self to  the  habit,  perhaps  like  them  wanted  tits 
requisite  natural  talent,  for  parliamentaiy  de- 
bate. The  counsel  which  he  gave  to  a  nepher 
just  chosen  to  the  assembly  no  doubt  confnm- 
ed  to  his  own  practice :  "  If  yon  have  a  mini 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  house,  the  only 
advice  I  will  offer  is  to  speak  seldom  but  on  im- 
portant subjects,  except  such  as  particalaily 
relate  to  your  constituents ;  and  in  the  fonnar 
case  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  the  saiK 
Ject.  Never  exceed  a  decent  warmth,  and 
submit  your  sentiments  with  diffidence.  A 
dictatorial  style,  though  it  may  carry  convio- 
tion,  is  always  accompanied  with  disgust" 
Washington's  occupations  at  Mount  VenoB 
were  those  of  a  Virginia  planter,  and  tobacco 
and  wheat  were,  before  the  revolntion,  the 
staple  products  of  his  plantations.  The  whetf 
was  ground  to  flour  upon  the  estate,  and  wbit 
was  not  wanted  for  home  consumption  wia 
sold  at  Alexandria  or  shipped  ftora.  the  river. 
There  were  also  a  brick  yard  and  a  carpenter's 
establishment  on  the  estate,  and  a  valuaUe 
fishery  in  the  Potomac,  which  famished  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  food  of  the  laborers.  The  tobacco 
was  usually  shipped  directly  to  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, or  London,  from  whieh  a  part  of  the  re- 
turns were  received  in  English  mana&otares; 
almost  every  article  of  luxury  and  convenience, 
Aimiture,  implements  of  husbandry,  military 
equipments,  books,  clothing,  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest articles  required  for  household  nse,  be- 
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ing  imported.  The  orders  for  these  snpplies 
vera  DBoall^r  made  ont  twice  a  year ;  some  of 
thorn  aeot  by  Washington  are  still  in  ezistenoe, 
and  throw  mnch  light  on  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  day.  They  show,  if  it  needed  to  be 
^own,  that  the  revolution  did  mnch  more  than 
effect  the  political  independence  of  the  United 
States.  It  emancipated  as  from  that  subjection 
to  die  oolonial  nstem  of  the  .mother  country 
which  prevented  America  from  rising  above 
the  agrionltaral  stage  of  civilization.  The 
management  of  a  large  estate  under  such  a  sys- 
tem partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce. Invoices  of  the  articles  to  be  exported 
and  orders  for  the  articles  to  be  received  in 
exchange  were  to  be  made  ont  with  mercantile 
exactness.  Account  books  were  to  be  kept  and 
an  extensive  correspondence  carried  on.  All 
this  labor  was  performed  by  Washington  with 
his  own  hand,  and  with  remarkable  precision 
and  neatness.  Mr.  Loosing  has  given  us,  in  his 
edition  of  the  "Onstis  Becollections,"  a  &o- 
nmile  of  the  little  acconnt  kept  by  Washington 
tf  the  expenditure  made  on  a  jonmey  to  the 
springs  in  1769,  in  company  with  his  step- 
dangliter  and  for  the  improvement  of  her 
heatth,  which  exhibits  his  bosiness  habits  in  a 
very  str^ing  light,  though  on  an  occasion  of 
so  pablic  importance.  They  are  shown  in  a 
■till  more  remarkable  manner,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  interests  of  the  highest  moment,  in  the 
aooonnts  kept  by  him  in  his  own  hand  of  his 
expenses  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  estate 
at  Konnt  Yemont  as  it  was  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  consisted  of  about  8,000  acres.  One 
half  of  this  was  in  wood  or  uncultivated  lawns, 
hot  about  4,000  acres  were  in  tillage,  and  man- 
(^  directly  by  Washingt<m  himself.  The  cul- 
tivated lands  lay  in  6  farms,  each  with  its  ap- 
propriate set  of  laborers  directed  by  an  over- 
seer, the  whole,  daring  his  long  absences  from 
home,  under  a  general  superintendent.  During 
bis  absence  each  of  the  overseers  was  required  to 
make  a  weekly  written  report  to  the  superinten- 
dent, containing  a  minute  account  of  every  thing 
done  on  the  farm  in  the  coarse  of  the  week, 
induding  the  condition  of  the  stock  and  the 
oomber  of  da^s'  work  performed  by  each  la- 
borer. These  reports  were  recorded  in  a  book 
by  the  superintendent,  who  then  sent  the  ori- 
AuIb  in  a  we«Uy  letter  to  Gcen.  Washington. 
A  weekly  answer  was  returned ;  usually  a  let- 
ter (tf  4  pages,  sometim/ee  of  twice  that  length, 
earefnily  prepared  from  a  rough  draft,  then 
neatly  faanscribed  by  the  writer ;  after  which 
t  press  copy  was  t^en.  The  rotation  of  crops 
is  hit  nnmeroos  fields  was  arranged  by  himself 
f>r  years  beforehand.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
VIS  given  up  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  as 
iKhaasting  to  the  soil  and  unfavorable  to  the 
beabh  of  the  laborers.  Not  content  with  gen- 
*nl  iMnlts,  nor  relying  ezclasively  on  the  dis- 
<ntion  o(  his  gaperintendents,  he  gave  instmo- 
tkos  from  the  seat  of  government,  while  pres- 
Uent  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  smallest 
detuls  in  the  management  of  hia&rma.    Even 


when  he  was  on  the  march  to  suppress  the  in- 
Borrection  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  his 
correspondence  with  his  superintendent  was 
continued.  A  short  letter  was  written  by  him 
from  Reading  and  another  from  OarMe,  on  his 
way  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  In  these 
letters  he  mentions  the  appearance  of  the  buck- 
wheat and  the  potatoes  which  he  saw  in  the 
fields  by  the  roadside,  and  gives  a  general  di- 
rection for  the  care  of  his  stock  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather.  On  Dec.  10, 1799,  4  aays  be- 
fore his  death,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  his  farms,  the  last  elaborate 
production  of  his  pen,  enclosing  a  plan  drawn 
up  on  80  folio  pages,  containing  directions  for 
their  cultivation  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  proprietor  of  a  large  landed  property  in 
eastern  Virginia,  Washington  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  slaveholder.  He  inherited  a  plan- 
tation cultivated  by  daves,  and  their  number 
was  largely  increased  by  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 
The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
Washington  in  his  own  right,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  was  124;  the  "dower  negroes,"  as 
they  are  styled  in  his  wiU,  were  probably  as 
numerous.  His  oorreq>ondence  ^ows  him  to 
have  been  a  striet  and  vigilant,  but  at  the  same 
tune  a  kind,  jost,  and  considerate  master ;  not 
more  carenil  of  his  own  interests  than  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  dependents.  As  early 
as  1786  he  had  formed  a  resolution  never,  un- 
less compelled  by  particular  circumstanoes, 
"  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase."  In  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Morris  m  that  year  he 
says:  "  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted 
'for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  there  is  only 
one  proper  aUd  efiisctual  mode  by  which  it  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by  legislative 
authority ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  sufinge  will 
go,  will  never  be  wanting."  This  sentiment 
recurs  in  several  parts  of  his  correspondence. 
He  deprecated,  however,  all  interference,  un- 
anthonzed  by  law,  with  the  rights  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  letter  to  Mr.  Morris  just  cited  was 
written  "  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dalby  of  Alex- 
andria, who  is  called  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  vexatious  lawsuit  re- 
specting a  slave  of  his,  whom  a  society  of  Qua- 
kers in  the  city,  formed  for  such  purposes,  have 
attempted  to  liberate."  The  letter  contains 
strong  expressions  against  attempts  of  this  kind, 
which  he  condemns,  however,  on  the  suppo- 
sition thatthey  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania.  "  Had  the  case  been  other- 
wise," he  observes,  "  whatever  my  opinion  of 
the  law  might  have  been,  my  respect  for  the 
policy  of  the  state  would,  on  this  occasion, 
have  appeared  in  my  silence ;  because  against 
the  penalties  of  promulgated  laws  one  may 
gnara,  but  there  is  no  avoiding  the  snares  of 
individuals,  or  of  private  societies."  In  an 
elaborate  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  written 
by  Washington  from  Philadelphia  daring  the 
second  term  of  his  presidency,  he  assigns  the 
following,  among  other  reasons,  why  the  price 
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of  land  in  PennBylrania  is  higher  than  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia :  "  because  there  are  lawa 
here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
neither  of  the  two  states  above  mentioned  have 
at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  must  have  at  a  period  not  re- 
mote." In  accordance  with  the  views  which 
he  had  so  long  entertained,  he  provided  by  hia 
will  for  the  freedom  of  his  slaves  on  the  de- 
cease of  his  wife.  "  To  emancipate  them  be- 
fore," he  remarks  in  his  will,  "  would,  thongh 
earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  such 
insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  in- 
termixture by  marriage  with  the  dower  ne- 
groes, as  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensations, 
if  not  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  latter, 
while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occnpancy 
of  the  same  person,  it  not  being  in  my  power, 
mider  the  tenure  by  which  the  dower  negroes 
are  held,  to  manumit  them."  A  note  by  the 
appraisers,  at  the  end  of  the  inventory  of  the 
Mount  Yemon  property,  after  stating  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  held  by  the  deceased  in  his  own 
right,  is  to  the  following  eflfeot :  "  whom  Mrs. 
T^hington  intending  to  liberate  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year,  can  only  be  valued  for  the 
service  of  the  working  negroes  for  one  year." 
Whether  the  dower  negroes  were  emancipated 
at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, which  took  place  May  22,  1803,  or 
whether,  following  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  the 
condition  of  real  property,  Mrs.  Washington 
had  but  a  life  estate  in  them  and  they  descended 
to  her  first  husband's  heirs,  is  not  known  to 
the  writer  of  this  article.  Nothing  is  said  of 
slaves  in  Mrs.  Washington's  will.  For  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  those  emancipated  by 
Washington,  and  especially  for  the  support  of 
hia  favorite  servant  Billy,  provision  was  made 
by  his  will. — In  the  year  1770,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Oraik,  Washin^n  made  a  jour- 
ney to  western  Virginia.  His  thoughts  had 
from  his  youth  turned  decidedly  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  a  communication  between  tide  water  and 
the  western  rivers  was,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  an  object  which  he  had  greatly  at  heart. 
His  present  journey  was  maide  with  a  few 
friends  and  servants  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Httsburg,  then  a  mere  germ  of  settlement. 
The  route  carried  them  over  the  fields  of  his 
first  hazardous  adventure  to  Venango,  and  of 
the  more  disastrous  days  of  July  3, 1764,  and 
July  9,  1756.  From  Pittsburg  the  party  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  the  river  boats  of  that  day, 
not  safe  from  the  rifle  of  the  Indian  on  the 
right  bank,  and  landing  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
left.  Among  their  objects  in  visiting  the  Great 
Kanawha  was  the  selection  of  fertile  lands  in 
that  region  still  lying  in  a  state  of  nature;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  romantic  incident  before  re- 
lated occurred,  known  as  the  "  Indian  prophecy," 
and  for  which  Mr.  Custis  cites  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Oraik. — Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
honse  of  burgesses  during  the  whole  period  of 
tiiat  war  of  legislation  in  England  and  popular 
resistance  and  agitation  in  the  ooloniea,  whidi 


preceded  the  appeal  to  arms.   He  m«j  nnqaet- 
tionably  be  considered  as  a  fair  repretentaliTe 
of  the  conservative  patriotion  of  uie  colosiea. 
His  military  education,  his  great  stake  as  i 
property  holder,  and  his  habitual  respect  for 
lawful  authority  led  him,  as  they  did  all  otlun 
of  his  class,  to  deprecate  a  rupture  vitli  the 
mother  country ;  but  the  moment  it  became 
evident  that  the  connection  could  be  kept  up 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  thitiep- 
resentation  and  taxation  should  go  lund  in 
hand,  be  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  tk 
patriots.    The  principles  which  guided  Um, 
alike  in  preliminary  opposition  to  tiie  miiiite- 
rial  policy,  and  in  assuming  the  fearful  reepob 
sibility  of  aimed  resistance,  are  summarilj  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  from  Philadelptiii 
during  his  attendance  aa  a  member  of  tlie  fint 
continental  congress  in  the  autumn  of  lVH,t» 
Oapt.  Mackenzie,  a  brother  ofiBoer  of  tlie  oH 
war,  then  stationed  in  Boston.    "  I  ttiiok,"  wd 
he,  "  I  can  announce  it  aa  a  fact,  that  it  isMt 
the  wish  nor  the  interest  of  the  govemmeiitof 
Massachusetts,  or  any  other  goveranieiit  npw 
this  continent  separately  or  ooUectivelj,  to  at 
up  for  independence ;  but  this  yon  may  id} 
upon,  that  noi^e  of  them  will  ever  satanit  to 
the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  ]nTile(ti 
which  are  essential  to  the  iiSiabitants  of  era; 
free  state,  and  without  which  life,  Ubertj,  u< 
property  are  rendered  totally  iusecnre."   I> 
harmony  with  these  moderate  views,  the  olject 
of  the  continental  congress  was  declared  b;r  t^ 
Virginia  convention,  which  delegated  Waahiii- 
ton  and  his  associates  to  tliat  body,  to  be  tk 
adoption  of  measures  which  would  "  speeiil; 
procure  the  return  of  that  harmony  and  wn 
BO  beneficent  to  the  whole  empire,  and  w  ir 
dently  desired  by  all  British  America."  H* 
journal  of  the  first  session  of  the  contintttil 
congress  closes  with  the  fervent  declgntioi: 
"  That  your  migesty  may  enjoy  every  !e&at!, 
through  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  over  lo^ 
and  happy  subjects,  and  that  your  descendiati 
may  inherit  your  prosperity  and  your  doiB- 
ions  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  is  and  ilvv* 
wUl  be  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer."  T1>M 
glowing  assurances  of  affectionate  attaebnot 
to  the  person  and  government  of  George^ 
were,  on  Oct.  26, 1774,  placed  upon  the  Job* 
of  a  body  of  which  Washington  was  dedKti 
by  Patrick  Henry  to  be  "  for  solid  infonMlia 
and  sound  judgment  anqaestionsUy  the  g^el^ 
est  man  on  the  floor."    But  on  April  19,  lil^ 
the  appeal  to  arms  was  made  at  Lexington  ui 
Concord ;  and  the  continental  congress,  ybiu 
had  vowed  eternal  loyalty  to  George  IlL  nitJ|e 
preceding  October,  on  June  6  following  mwi- 
monsly  elected  George  WashingttHi  as  oen^ 
mander-in-ohief  of  the  armies  of  the  reroliitioi' 
To  relate  the  life  of  Washington  in  that  o^ 
city  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  kt- 
olutionary  war.    To  do  this,  even  so  ftf  u^ 
direct  and  personal  agency  is  ooncemed,  wow 
exceed  the  permitted  limits  of  this  artida,  <■■ 
would  be  substantially  a  reprodaotion  of  tbt 
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portion  of  oar  aitide  on  the  United  States 
which  narrates  the  progress  of  this  struggle. 
It  is  safficient  to  say  that  the  war  was  oonanct- 
«d  hj  Wadtington  under  everj  possible  disad- 
Ttntage.    He  engaged  in  it  without  any  per- 
sonal  experience  in  the  handling  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  and  this  was  equally  the  case  with  all 
his  snbordinateB.     The  continental  congress, 
under  whose  authority  the  war  was  waged,  was 
destitate  of  all  the  attributes  of  an  efficient 
gOTemment.    It  had  no  power  of  taxation,  and 
DO  ri^t  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal.    The  country  was  nearly  as  destitute 
of  the  materiel  of  war  as  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it ;  it  had  no  fonnderies,  no  arsenals,  no 
forts,  no  navy,  no  meahs,  no  credit.    The  op- 
posiog  power  had  all  the  prestige  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  of  the  legitimate  authority,  of  dis- 
ciplined and  veteran  armies,  of  a  powerful  navy, 
a  the  military  possession  of  most  of  the  large 
towns,  and  the  machinery  of  government  for 
peace  and  war.    It  had  also  the  undoubted 
^^pathy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wople,  e^eoially  of  the  wealthy  class.    That 
Washington,  carrying  on  the  war  under  these 
oircnmMances,  met  with  fteqnent  reverses,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  revolution  as  conduot- 
ed  If  him  seemed  often  languid  and  inert,  is 
kw  wonderftal  than  that  he  rose  superior  to 
inch  formidable  obstacles,  and  was  able,  with 
nnexfaaosted  patience  and  matchless  skill,  to 
bring  the  contest  eventually  to  an  anspioions 
and  honorable  close.    He  appeared  at  0am- 
bridge  to  take  command  of  the  forces  besieg- 
ing Boston  on  July  2,  1776.      No  event  ot 
nrett  significance  followed  for  nearly  8  months. 
The  country  firetted  under  the  inaction  of  the 
inny;  the  army  languished  under  indiscipline, 
the  home  siolmess  of  raw   troops,   inocula- 
tion for  small  pox,  the  want  of  every  requi- 
site for  Btrengui  or  comfort,  and  especially  a 
military  chest.    The  evacuation  of  Boston  on 
March  18,  1776,  was  the  glorious  reward  of 
the  perseveranoe  and  sldU  of  the  command- 
ing generaL    Then  followed,  in  rapid  suoces- 
aion,  t^e  disasters  of  Long  island,  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  calamitous  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys.     The  brilliant  coup  de  main  of 
Trenton  and  the  substantial  snocess  of  Prince- 
'  ton  restored  the  drooping  course  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  justly  earned  for  their  chief  a  place 
among  the  great  masters  of  war.    But  they 
were  followed  by  the  reverse  at  Brandywine, 
the  onsocoeasfbl  blow  at  Gkrmantown,  and  the 
terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.    The  next 
Rnuner,  the  courage  and  skill  of  Washington 
tamed  a  disgraceful  commencement  of  the  day 
It  Monmouth  into  a  substantial  victory;  but 
tma.  that  time  forward  no  brilliant  success  at- 
tnded  the  forces  under  his  immediate  com- 
■and,  till  the  final  blow  was  struck,  with  the 
orerwhehning  numbers  of  the  combined  Amer- 
•••n  and  French  forces,  at  Yorktown.    After 
ttt  great  aaocess  the  war  still  dragged  out  a 
mgering  existence.    More  than   two   years 
(upied  from  the  «q>itnlatloa  of  ToiUown  to 


the  evacuation  of  New  York.  Events  like  these 
do  not  surely  make  a  brilliant  military  career, 
when  tried  by  the  popular  standard  of  success. 
At  times  they  shook  e\»n  the  well  established 
popularity  of  Washington.  The  all-important 
success  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  formed  an  unsatis- 
factory contrast  with  Brandvwine  and  German- 
town,  which  occurred  in  tLe  same  campaign. 
The  .second  place  in  the  army  was  held  for 
three  years  by  a  turbulent  and  empty  braggart, 
perpetoally  laboring  in  secret  to  undermine  the 
popularity  which  he  dared  not  openly  assail ; 
while  cabids  and  boards  of  war  in  congress 
endeavored,  by  disgusting  the  commander-in- 
chief^  to  drive  him  to  resignation.  But  in 
vain.  The  country  saw  that  he  was  doing  his 
best  with  his  wretchedly  limited  means;  that 
he  was  hopeful  while  others  were  despondent; 
that  he  was  wise  and  prudent,  while  others 
were  indiscreet,  or  feeble,  or  rash ;  in  &ct,  that 
the  cause  was  embodied  in  him  and  in  his  hold 
on  the  heart  of  the  people.  A  position  like 
this,  sustained  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
seven  years'  war,  could  hardly  fail  to  cfdl  out 
every  variety  of  qualification  and  every  shade 
of  character  on  the  part  of  the  commander.  It 
is  accordingly  remarkable  that  on  one  point  at 
least  some  shade  of  doubt  surrounds  the  tradi- 
tions of  Washington.  He  is  usually  accepted, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  model  of  circumspec- 
tion and  prudence  in  word  and  deed.  A  most 
voluminous  correspondence,  official  and  private, 
may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  burst  of  passion. 
Habitual  decorum  and  unfailing  self-respect 
drew  around  him  a  charmed  circle,  as  mucn  as 
aronnd  any  man  that  ever  lived.  The  most 
audacious  self-conceit  and  the  most  stolid  im- 
pudence quailed  in  his  presence.  But  in  strange 
contradiction  with  these  acknowledged  habits 
and  character,  one  or  two  floating  traditions' 
make  him  guilty  on  occasion  of  uncontrollable 
bursts  of  temper  and  strange  violations  of  pro- 
priety. It  is  satisfactory  to  find  tliat  the  most 
current  of  these  anecdotes  shrink  into  narrow 
dimensions  under  the  sifting  of  historical  crit- 
icism. Thus  it  is  said  that  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Monmouth,  he  encountered  Lee  in  ftill 
retreat,  he  was  not  only  betrayed  into  an  un- 
governable fit  of  passion,  but  aocosted  that  offi- 
cer, who  stood  next  to  himself  in  command,  as 
a ' '  damned  poltroon."  This  has  been  stated,  on 
tiie  supposed  authority  of  La&yette  "  relating 
theoircmnstancetoGov.Tompkkisin  1824,"  and 
adding:  "  This  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
Gen.  Washington  swear."  To  every  one  who 
has  stndied  the  life  and  character  of  Washings 
ton  this  anecdote  carries  intrinsic  improbabili^ 
on  its  fiace.  It  is  not  in  keeping  witih  any 
thing  in  bis  writinn  or  with  the  traditions  of 
his  conversation.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  a  person,  capable  of  unng  such 
an  expression  once,  shoidd  not,  in  seven  years 
of  intmiate  and  confidential  intercourse  with  a 
trusted  friend  and  brother  officer,  have  been 
heard  to  use  it  more  than  once.  Lafayette,  in 
his  sworn  evidence  before  the  ooort  murtial, 
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testifies  to  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  a  familiar 
oonvorsation  repeated  at  second  hand,  after  a 
lapse  of  4S  years,  snrely  can  weigh  nothing 
against  sworn  teistimonj  at  the  time.  The 
writer  has  heen  informed  by  Mr.  Sparlcs  that 
Qen.  Lafayette,  in  giving  him  a  detailed  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  affair  at  Monmouth,  made  no  men- 
tion of  snch  language.  Gen.  Lee,  in  his  angry 
and  disrespectful  letter  of  July  1  (Jon*  29), 
1778,  to  Gen.  Washington,  which  was  among 
the  causes  of  his  arrest  and  trial,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  profane  language  or  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. He  speaks  only  of"  singular  expressions," 
which  "  implied  that  I  was  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience of  oilers,  want  of  conduct,  or  want  of 
courage."  Is  this  the  manner  in  which  a  migoi^ 
general  would  speak  of  the  blasting  epithet 
affirmed  by  the  anecdote?  Washington,  m  his 
reply  the  next  day,  and  when  the  supposed 
rage  of  the  moment  had  had  time  to  cool,  says : 
"  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  made  use  of  any 
very  singular  expressions  at  the  time  of  meet- 
ing you,  as  yon  intimate.  What  I  recollect  to 
have  said  was  dictated  by  duty  and  warranted 
by  the  occasion."  Knally,  though  of  course  it 
was  the  object  of  Gen,  Lee,  through  his  wit- 
nesses, to  make  oat  as  strong  a  provocation  as 
possible,  in  order  to  palliate  tiie  offence  of  writ- 
ing the  letter,  wM<ui  was  the  specification  to 
support  the  charge  of  "disrespect  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief," not  one  of  those  witnesses 
affords  the  least  countenance  to  this  anecdote. 
Lee  himself,  in  his  defence  before  the  court 
martial,  reported  no  doubt  with  accuracy  the 
words  used  by  Washington.  "When  I  arrived," 
says  he,  "first  in  his  presence,  conscious  of 
having  done  nothing  that  oould  draw  upon  me 
tbe  least  censure,  but  rather  flattering  myself 
with  his  congratulation  and  applause,  I  con- 
fess I  was  disconcerted,  astonisned,  and  con- 
founded by  the  words  and  manner  in  which  his 
excellency  accosted  me.  It  was  so  novel  and 
unexpected  from  a  man  whose  discretion,  ha- 
manity,  and  decorum  I  had,  from  the  first  of  our 
aoquaintanoe,  ^tood  in  admiration  o^  that  I  was 
for  some  time  unable  to  make  any  coherent 
answer  to  questions  so  abrupt,  and  in  a  great 
measure  to  me  unintelligible.  The  terms  I 
think  were  these :  *  I  desire  to  know,  sir,  what 
is  the  reason  whence  arises  this  disorder  and 
confusion  ?' "  These  words,  rapidly  repeated, 
and  in  a  tone  expressing  disappointment  and 
indignation,  were  no  doubt  the  words  used  by 
Washington.— On  Dec.  88,  1788,  Washington, 
in  a  parting  address  6f  surpassing  beauty,  re- 
signed his  commission  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  to  the  continental  congress  sitting 
at  Annapolis.  He  retired  immediatdy  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  firm- 
er and  planter,  anxiously  shunning  dl  connec- 
tion with  public  life.  Much  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, was  occupied  by  a  laborious  correspon- 
dence on  the  infinitT-  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  war,  and  by  the  throng 
of  visitors  flrom  every  part  of  the  Union  and  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  very  striking  ftct,  and  one  that 


strongly  illustrates  the  singleness  of  purpose  witb 
which  be  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service, 
that,  during  the  8  years  of  the  war,  he  visited 
Mount  Vernon  but  once,  and  then  when  he 
took  it  directly  on  his  iway  to  Yorktown,  in 
company  with  the  count  de  Bochambeau.  In 
1784  he  crossed  the  Alleghaoies,  partly  to  look 
after  his  lands  in  that  region,  and  partly  to  ex< 
plore  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers  which  tike 
their  rise  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  witii  a 
view  to  their  connection  with  die  western 
waters.  On  his  return  he  addressed  a  careMy 
prepared  memoir  on  this  subject  to  the  legi^- 
tnre  of  Viisinia.  This  communication  had  « 
powerful  e&ct  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  James  river  and  Poto- 
mac canal  comnaiiies.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  agency  on  tliis  occaeion,  and  still  more  of 
his  revolutionary  services,  the  state  of  Virginia 
presented  him  with  60  shares  in  the  Potomae 
canal,  valued  at  |10,000,  and  100  shares  in  the 
James  river  canal,  valued  at  $60,000.  He  ao- 
oepted  the  donation  only  as  the  trustee  of  Eome 
public  obj^  The  shares  in  the  James  river 
canal  were  appropriated  by  him  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  college  at  Lexington  in  Bock- 
bridge  CO.,  Va.,  which  in  consequence  aseuned 
the  name  of  Washington  college.  The  shares 
in  the  Potomac  canal  were  appropriated  as  ii» 
endowment  of  a  university  at  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government. — The  United  States,  as  is 
well  known,  after  the  revolution,  fell  into  t 
state  of  governmental  inanition  bordering  on 
anarchy.  The  recommendations  of  the  conti-  ' 
nental  congress  were  without  weight,  no  rev- 
enue accrued  to  the  treasury,  and  the  Enropesn 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  remained  unpaid. 
Foreign  governments  held  the  United  States  in 
low  repute;  the  Indian  tribes  scourged  the 
frontier ;  the  separate  states,  instead  of  acdi^ 
in  harmony,  enacted  oonfliclang  laws  for  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  commerce;  in  s  word, 
discontent  was  universal.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  controversies  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  riven 
which  divided  their  territories,  a  meeting  tool; 
place  at  Alexandria  in  1786,  and  while  there  t 
visit  of  the  members  was  made  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. This  led  to  the  call  of  a  convention  of 
delegates,  which  was  assembled  at  Ann^>olis 
in  1786,  of  which  the  object  was  "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to 
examine  the  relative  rituation  and  trade  of  the 
said  states;  and  to  conrider  how  &r  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  regnlatioos 
may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  , 
permanent  harmony."  The  delegates  of  6  states  j 
only  attended  this  meeting,  and  some  of  them 
witJi  powers  too  limited  for  any  valuable  pur-  { 
pose.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  report,  rec- 
ommending a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  fol- 
lowing May,  under  the  sanction  of  the  federal  , 
congress.  Washington  warmly  approved  these 
proceedings,  though  from  some  motive  of  per- 
sonal delicacy,  perhaps  as  a  riparian  proprietor 
on  one  of  the  rivers  whose  navigation  was  the 
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or^nal  oanse  of  the  movement,  lie  deoUned  to 
aeire  as  a  delegate  to  the  preLiminarj'  meeting. 
He  hovever  relaotantly  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Yirgmia  to 
the  convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
lUy,  IW.  To  this  body  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  finamed  the  oonstitntion  of  the  United 
States.  Wadiington  was  nnanimonsly  elected 
its  president;  bnt,  as  is  nsnal  in  deliberative 
bodies  of  this  kind,  most  of  the  bnsiness  was 
transacted  in  committee  of  the  whole,  ICr. 
Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachnsetts  being 
placed  by  Washington  from  day  to  day  in  the 
chair.  On  Sept.  17, 1787,  the  frnit  of  the  labors 
(rf  this  patriotie  body  was  given  to  the  people 
(tf  the  United  States,  with  an  official  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  convention.  This  instm- 
ment  of  government,  nnder  which  the  United 
States  have  so  signally  prospered  for  three 
OTiarters  'of  a  century,  thon^h  not  deemed  per- 
fect in  every  point  by  Washmgton,  wap  resid- 
ed by  him,  and  declared  in  his  correspondence 
to  be,  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for — the 
only  alternative  for  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Mr. 
George  Tlcknor  Oartis,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Oonstitntion,"  has  preserved  the  tradition, 
"  that,  when  Washington  was  about  to  sign  the 
fnstmraent,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  holding 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  after  a  short  panse  pro- 
nonnced  these  wotos:  '  Should  the  United 
States  reject  this  excellent  constitution,  the 
probability  is  that  an  opportunity  will  never 
agam  be  offered  to  cancel  another  in  peace ;  the 

L  next  will  be  drawn  in  blood.' "    Gen.  Washing- 

[  ton  was  nominated  as  president  of  the  conven- 

I  tion  byBobert  Morris,  acting  by  instructions 
of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  from 
whom  this  compliment  came  with  especial 
grace,  as  the  only  possible  competitor  for 
the  chair  would  have  been  Dr.  Franklin.  Mr. 
John  Butledge  of  South  Oarolina  seconded  the 
motion,  and  the  choice  was  unanimous.  On 
taking  the  chair  Gen.  Washington  (as  reported 
by  Mr.  Madison)  "thanked  the  convention  in 
a  very  emphatic  manner  for  the  honor  they  had 
eonferred  on  him ;  reminded  them  of  the  nov- 

k  elty  of  the  scene  of  bnsineBs  in  which  he  was 
to  act ;  lamented  his  want  of  better  qnalifioa- 

i^  tiosa ;  and  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  house 
toward  the  involuntary  errors  which  his 
inexperience  might  occasion."  He  spoke 
bnt  twice  daring  the  pendency  of  the  oon- 
ttitotion  before  the  convention,  and  then  but 
a  few  words.  The  first  time  was  to  assign 
•  reason  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  giving  to  the 

^  house  of  representatives  the  exclusive  origina- 
tion of  money  bills,  which  he  had  at  first  op- 
posed. "He  gave  up  his  judgmentj"  he  said, 
"becanse  it  was  not  of  very  material  weight 
vith  him,  and  was  made  an  essential  point 
*itti  others,  who,  if  disappointed,  might  be 

I  MM  cordial  on  other  points  of  real  weight." 
The  other  oocaaon  on  which  Washington  spoke, 
n  the  progress  of  the  discussions,  was  of  greater 
importance,  and  was  evidently  a  matter  of  pre- 
vions  arrangement    On  the  very  last  day,  and 


Jnst  before  the  constitution  was  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Gorham  of 
Massachusetts,  a  person  of  great  influence  in  the 
body,  rose  and  sud :  "  If  it  was  not  too  late,  he 
oonld  wish,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  objec- 
tions to  the  constitution,  that  the  clause  dedar- 
ing  that '  the  number  of  representatives  should 
not  exceed  one  for  every  40,000,'  which  had 
produced  so  much  discussion,  might  be  recon- 
sidered, in  order  to  strike  out  40,000  and  insert 
80,000.  This  would  not,  he  remarked,  establidi 
that  as  an  absolute  rule,  but  only  give  (3>ngre8a 
a  greater  latitude,  which  could  not  be  thought 
unreasonable."  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  £mg  and  Mr.  Carroll.  When  Gen.  Wash- 
ington rose  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion, he  sud,  "  that  although  his  situation  had 
hitherto  restrained  him  from  offering  his  senti- 
ments on  questions  depending  in  the  honse, 
and  it  might  be  thought  ought  now  to  hnpose 
silence  on  him,  yet  he  oonld  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  the  alteration  proposed 
might  take  place.  It  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  objections  to  the  plan  recommended 
might  be  made  as  few  as  possiUe.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  had 
been  considered  by  many  members  of  the  con- 
vention an  insufficient  seonrity  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people.  He  acknowledged  that 
it  had  always  appeared  to  himself  among  the 
exceptionable  parts  of  the  plan;  and  late  as  the 
present  moment  was  for  admitting  amendments, 
he  thought  this  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
it  would  ^ve  him  much  satis&ction  to  see  it 
adopted."  TMBiraadeutexmaehina.  "No op- 
position was  made  to  the  proposition  of  Jb. 
Gorham,  and  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously." 
The  first  house  of  representatives,  with  a  ratio 
of  80,000,  consisted  of  but  66  members  for  the 
18  states.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
lower  ratio  was  contended  for  will  not  be  snr- 
prising  when  we  reflect  on  the  smallness  of 
this  number.  The  new  constitution  was  &r 
from  being  warmly  or  generally  welcomed.  In 
the  course  of  10  months  it  was  adopted  by  small 
m^orities  in  the  conventions  of  the  requisite 
number  of  states ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  ratified  bnt  for  the 
transcendent  popularity  of  Washington,  who  had 
given  it  his  cordial  approval,  and  who  was  in- 
stinctively marked  ont  by  public  expectation  as 
the  first  president.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
nnanimons  vote  of  the  electoral  colleges,  New 
York  alone  not  having  taken  interest  enough 
in  the  organization  of  the  government  to  ap- 
point electors.  Another  striking  proof  of  the 
stagnation  of  interest  in  the  country  with  ref- 
erence to  the  new  constitution  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  although  the  4th  of  March  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress, 
a  bare  quorum  of  the  house  of  representatives 
did  net  assemble  till  the  1st  of  April,  nor  of 
the  senate  till  the  8th.  Itwas  not  till  the  80th 
of  April  that  President  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated. Debates  on  the  titie  to  be  given  to  tiie 
newly  elected  president  had  delayed  the  organi- 
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zotion  of  the  government.  The  committee  of  the 
senate  to  whom  the  sal^ect  was  referred,  con- 
sistmg  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Izard  of  South  Corolina,  and  Mr.  Dalton  of  Ma»- 
Bachosetts,  reported  in  favor  of  addressing  him  as 
"  his  highness'  the  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  protector  of  their  liberties." 
The  senate  favored  this  lofty  title;  but  the 
house  of  representatives  deemed  it  inexpedient 
to  bestow  any  tiUe  on  the  president  or  vioe- 
pre^ent,  and  this  opinion  finally  prevailed. 
The  titTe  of  "  highness''  was  however  occasion- 
ally made  nse  of  in  popnlar  parlance  at  the 
commencement  of  his  administration.  Wash- 
ington accepted  the  candidacy  for  the  new 
office  with  nnaffiMSted  relnctanoe.  He  came 
out  of  the  war  of  the  revolntion  with  a  repu- 
tation which  could  not  easily  be  raised,  and 
which  might  be  seriously  imperilled  in  the  at- 
tempt to  put  the  new  system  into  operation. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  craved  the  quiet  happi- 
ness of  private  life.  Bnt  no  private  life  is  per- 
mitted to  a  man  like  Washington ;  the  country 
is  his  fitmily,  the  interests  of  millions  his  daily 
household  care.  Previous  to  his  departore  for 
tile  seat  of  government,  Washington  vifflted  his 
^eA  mother  and  saw  her  for  the  last  time  in 
^«deric8burg.  Mr.  Custis  undertakes  to  re- 
peat the  words  in  which  he  addressed  her  and 
her  reply,  but  no  memorandum  could  have 
been  made  of  them  at  the  time,  and  the  inflated 
language  is  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of 
neither  of  these  venerable  personages.  In  the  ^ 
summer  of  1789  the  newly  elected  president ' 
had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness  at  New  York. 
His  disease  was  a  malignant  carbuncle  in  the 
thigh,  which  was  cured  by  a  surgical  operation 
alcilfblly  performed  by  Dr.  Bard  the  younger. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  presidoit  made 
a  tour  through  the  eastern  states,  trayelling 
with  his  own  horses  and  carriage.'  His  inter- 
esting journal  of  this  tour,  of  which  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Oar- 
son  Brevoort,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  reoentlv 
published,  A  similar  journey  was  made  through 
the  southern  states  the  following  spring,  of 
which  the  Joomal  also  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished. These  tours  were  attended  with  an 
unbroken  series  of  ovations  throughout  the 
country. — ^The  state  of  affairs  when  Wadiing- 
ton  acceded  to  the  presidency  in  1789  was  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 
The  system  of  government  was  wholly  new, 
and  there  was  a  consequent  want  of  tradition- 
ary experience  in  every  department.  The  con- 
federation, except  nominally  and  for  military 
purposes,  wanted  nearly  all  the  attributes  of  a 
government.  The  constitution  of  1789,  on  the 
contrary,  as  far  as  the  oltjects  are  concerned 
for  which  the  Union  was  framed,  created  a 
government  possessing  all  those  attributes  aa 
completely  as  thegovemment  of  Great  Britain 
or  Rnsna.  Bat  Washington  was  called  to  put 
this  newly  fhuned  and  untried  government  into 
operation.  He  called  to  his  cabinet  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  the  department  of  state,  tb.  Hamilton 


for  the  treasury,  and  Geo.  Enox  for  tlw  ii». 
pariment  of  war.    There  was  for  some  jrem 
no  navy  or  naval  department    Foreign  affiun 
were  in  an  nnsatisfactory  condition.    England 
allowed  8  years  to  pass  from  the  treaty  of  1788 
before  she  sent  a  mmister  to  the  United  States, 
although  a  minister  was  early  sent  to  London  bj 
the  congrees  of  the  confederation.   In  the  mean 
time  active  causes  of  irritation  existed  betveen 
the  two  countries :  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  obstacles  thrown  by  state  lepriatioii 
in  the  way  of  recovering  debts  due  to  Bi^ 
subjects ;  on  the  part  of  England,  the  detention 
of  the  western  posts  and  the  impreennent  of 
American  seamen.    The  assembly  of  notabkt 
met  in  France  the  same  year  that  the  couti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  went  into  opentiai. 
Our  relations  with  that  country  soon  fell  into  in> 
extricable  confbsion.    A  considerable  debt  due 
to  France  and  Holland  stared  the  new  govern- 
ment in  the  face.    Gener^  apathy,  distmet,  and 
uneasy  expectation  reigned  at  home.   Oit  of 
this  chaos  order  was  speedily  educed  bj  the 
administration,  guided  oy  Washington's  on 
consummate  prudence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  existence  m  the  cabinet  itself  of  esrij  de- 
veloped elements  of  discord.    The  discneaoga 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  arrival  of  the  £nt 
minister  in  1791  were  skilfully  and  patientlj 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jeffersdn.    The  insulta  d 
the  French  envoys  were  mildly  repelled  or 
borne  with  a  stoical  equanimity,  in  ronen- 
brance  of  the  services  rendered  to  us  by  Franca 
in  the  hour  of  trial.    The  genius  of  Eanilton, 
at  once  creative  and  practical,  gave  na  the 
fading  system,  and  with  it  revenue  and  credit. 
The  assumption  of  the  state  debts  crested  fiv- 
ing  capital  out  of  the  ashes  of  revolntionar;' 
bankruptcy.     Our  commerce,  protected  bja 
national  flag  and  emancipated  from  the  ookwial 
restrictions  of  Great  Britain,  began  to  wbiM 
every  sea ;  and  the  vacant  lands  in  the  westm 
counties  of  the  Atlantic  states  filled  up  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.     The  settleoegt 
of  the  territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio 
wasprevented,  during  the  first  administntiai 
of  Washington,  by  the  non-surrender  of  tha 
western  posts.    Their  detention  by  Great  Brit- 
aia  gave  strength  and  andacilT-  to  the  Indiai 
tribes,  and  entailed  npon  the  frontiw  the  dis- 
asters of  two  unsuccessful  campaigns,  that  d 
Harmer  in  1790,  and  eqseoially  ttiatof  St.  Cl« 
in  1791.    The  last  has  ftamished  the  salgecia 
an  anecdote  (narrated  at  length  in  Mr.  Irring'i 
"life  of  Washington,"  vol  v.  p.  101)  relatiw 
to  a  supposed  ebullition  of  passion  on  A* 
part  of  President  Waahington  on  the  receipt 
of  the  disastrous  intelligence,  not  unlike  that 
which  we  have  already  examined  in  relsliu 
to  the  encounter  of  Washington  with  Lee  i* 
Monmouth,  and  obnoxious  like  that  to  the 
gravest  suspicions  of  inaccuracy  and  exiggei** 
tion.    The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  paw' 
a  detailed  criticism  of  the  anecdote  in  qM- 
tion,  which  rests  npon  the  authority  of  the  mm 
witness  of  the  supposed  scene,  bnt  is  lelittd 
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w&  considerable  drcTiinstantiAl  direnitf  hj 
those  to  whom  he  repeated  it,  and  carries 
on  the  face,  in  more  than  one  respect,  strong 
marks  of  improbability. — ^The  first  measores  of 
the  administration  in  the  organization  of  the 
goremment,  the  establishment  of  the  conrts  of 
justice  and  the  machinery  for  collecting  daties 
on  imports,  were  not  attended  with  serions  po- 
litical embarrassment.  Little  was  required  to 
be  done  by  the  pre^dent  bnt  to  give  his  official 
auction  to  the  acts  of  congress.  There  were, 
however,  not  only  in  that  body,  bnt  in  the 
cabinet,  conflicting  tendencies — a  legacy  from 
the  confederation  and  the  convention  which 
finrmed  the  constitntion  itself.  The  party  which 
had  opposed  the  adbption  of  that  instrument, 
ind  were  thence  known  as  anti-federalists, 
were  now  opposed  to  the  syttem  of  policy 
which  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  general 
government;  while  the  federalists,  who  had 
procured  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  were 
m  &vor  of  measures  that  would  give  efficiency 
to  the  central  power,  and  make  the  Union  a 
ntiaj  instead  of  a  name.  The  latter  party 
was  represented  in  the  cabinet  by  Ool.  Hamil- 
ton, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  supported  by 
the  secretary  of  war,  Qen.  Knox ;  the  former 
by  Ifr.  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  sns- 
tained  by  Mr.  Randolph,  the  attorney-general 
Neither  of  these  latter  gentlemen,  however,  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Bandolph  had  vigorously 
'  npported  it  in  the  Virginia^  convention ;  and 
Ur.  Jefferson,  being  in  franoe  at  the  time,  had 
taken  no  active  part  on  the  question  of  its 
adoption.  Gen.  Washington,  far  above  party 
bias  and  strong  in  the  unanimous  support  and 
undivided  confidence  of  the  country,  exerted 
lU  his  influence  to  moderate  between  the  di- 
verging tendencies  of  his  cabinet  coundllora. 
The  details  of  the  funding  system,  the  assnmp- 
tion  of  the  state  debts,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  the 
neasnres  which  revealed  in  all  its  strength 
ttus  division  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  the 
legislatore,  and  the  country.  All  of  every 
i  party  were,  or  professed  to  be,  in  favor  of 
I  aome  measure  for  binding  the  national  debt 
fc*!^  creating  a  solvent  treasury;  bnt  the  de- 
IPtaila  of  the  measures  necessary  to  this  end 
iffwded  much  occasion  for  controversy.  "Wash- 
ington listened  with  the  ntmost  candor  and 
Kence  to  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  mem- 
I  of  his  cabinet,  but  eventually  gave  his 
•npport  to  the  general  views  of  the  secretary 
«f  tte  treasury.  The  conflict  was  most  vio- . 
lot  on  the  subject  of  assuming  to  a  limited 
*xtent  the  revolutionary  debt  of  the  individual 
■tates.  This  was  large  in  some  of  the  states, 
and  small  or  nnll  in  others.  The  states  of  the 
latter  class,  principally  those  of  the  South, 
i  Were  unwilling  that  the  common  treasury 
f  Aonld  assume  a  burden  trom.  which  no  benefit 
would  accrue  to  them.  The  fact  that  these 
Mate  securities,  like  those  of  the  Union,  had 
paaaed  from  the  hands  of  the  ori^^al  holders 


at  a  greatiiy  depreciated  rate,  was  the  gronnd 
of  a  popular  objection  to  the  entire  policy  of 
assumption.  Congress  was  about  equally  di- 
vided on  the  subject,  as  also  upon  a  measure 
which  was  contemporaneously  under  discus- 
sion, that  of  a  permanent  seat  for  the  general 
government.  The  first  congress  met  at  New 
York  and  the  second  at  Philadelphia.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  from  the  northern  and 
mid^e  states  were  desirous  of  making  the  lat- 
ter city  the  permanent  metropolis  of  the  Union. 
An  arrangement  was  finally  made  in  reference 
to  the  two  questions,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
state  debts  were  assumed  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000,  and  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  understood  that  this  settle- 
ment was  in  fUl  concurrence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  president.  In  fact,  no  object  was  nearer 
his  heart  than  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  em- 
bittered party  spirit,  especially  when  it  assumed 
the  form  of  a  sectional  division.  His  official 
course,  as  far  as  possible,  tended  to  check  tills 
great  evil,  and  the  most  earnest  and  affection- 
ate appeals  were  made  by  him  in  private  to 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties  in 
his  cabinet.  Among  the  topics  of  discontent, 
on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  the  policy 
which  on  the  whole  prevailed  under  President 
Washington's  administration,  as  much  interest 
was  attached  to  som^  matters  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony,  as  to  the  gravest  measures  of  state. 
From  an  early  period  after  its  organization, 
there  was  a  great  resort  of  visitors,  both  Amer- 
icans and  foreigners,  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  to  approach  the  person  of  Gen.  "Washing- 
ton was  the  object  of  universal  desire.  To 
gratify  this  wish  without  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
his  time,  the  president  held  a  reception  for  men 
on  Tnesdayj  on  Friday  afternoon  Mrs.  "Wash- 
ington received  both  sexes,  and  on  Thursday 
there  was  a  dinner  party  for  invited  guests. 
The  manners  of  that  day  certainly  admitted  a 
kind  of  state  quite  out  of  fashion  at  present. 
In  dress  and  equipage  there  was  a  degree  of 
display  rarely  if  ever  seen  at  late  years.  For 
these  and  other  causes,  and  especially  fi-om  an 
air  of  unconscious  majesty  which  surrounded 
the  person  of  the  president,  and  produced  a 
repression  of  spirits  on  the  part  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  the  receptions  at  his  mansion 
were  no  doubt  far  more  select,  and  the  tone  of 
the  circle  more  subdued  and  ceremonious,  than 
that  of  the  throngs  which  crowd  the  "White 
House  at  the  present  day.  Gen.  "Washington 
was  sensitive  to  the  cavils  of  which  his  recep- 
tions were  the  subject,  and  bestowed  more  at- 
tention perhaps  than  they  'deserved  on  the 
attempt  to  show  their  iignstice.  He  probably 
oared  little  for  them  in  themselves,  but  regard- 
ed them  as  indications  that  in  time  his  bold  on 
the  public  confidence  might  be  shaken  with 
reference  to  matters  of  greater  importance. 
These  feelings,  and  a  growing  wish  to  return 
to  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life,  de- 
termined him,  as  the  close  of  his  first  admini»- 
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tration  approaehed,  to  annonnoe  the  pnrpose 
of  dedinuig  a  reelection.  With  this  object  in 
tiew  he  requested  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son in  preparing  the  draft  of  a  videdictory  ad- 
dress to  the  people.  His  purpose  however  was 
overcome  bj  the  warm  dissuasions  of  personal 
and  political  fiiends  of  all  parties,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1798  he  was  unanimously  reelected. 
Important  measures  marked  his  second  admin- 
istration. The  great  rivals  of  his  cabinet  re- 
tired and  left  their  places  to  men  of  Inferior 
ability,  but  pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy  aa 
their  predecessors.  Decisive  measures  were 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Union.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality 
rescued  the  country  from  the  imminent  peril 
of  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  treaty  negotiated  with  Eng- 
land by  Ohief  Justice  Jay  settled  several  of  the 
subjects  of  controversy  with  that  ooontry. 
The  victory  of  Wayne  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indians  in  the  north-west,  and  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  and  the  surrender  of  the  western 
posts  under  Jay's  treaty  assured  the  peace  of 
the  western  frontier.  The  general  tranquillity 
was  threatened,  and  for  a  season  disturbed,  by 
the  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  a  body  of  16,000  of  the 
militia  of  the  neighboring  states  was  called  out 
by  President  Washington,  and  the  movement 
was  crushed  in  one  short  campaign,  without  an 
effluion  of  blood.  It  might  nave  biden  hoped 
that  in  thus  scattering  the  clouds  of  foreign 
war,  giving  safety  to  a  vast  unsettled  frontier, 
inftuing  lire  into  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
conducting  the  country  step  by  step  in  the  path 
of  an  unexampled  prosperity,  the  popularity  of 
the  president,  which  indeed  oould  not  have 
been  augmented,  would  at  least  have  been  sus- 
tained. At  no  period  of  his  life,  however,  was 
it  so  materially  Impaired  as  in  the  last  years  of 
his  second  administration,  and  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  his  native  state  of  Virginia.  Early 
in  the  year  1796  he  formed  the  irrevocable 
purpose  of  retiring,  and  took  counsel  with 
Ool.  Hamilton,  no  longer  his  ofScial  adviser, 
but  still  retaining  all  his  confidence,  as  to  the 
preparation  of  his  "Farewell  Address."  The 
various  steps  taken  in  drawing  up  this  im- 
portant state  paper  are  a  subject  of  very 
curious  and  interesting  inquiry,  and  have 
been  fully  treated  in  a  recently  published 
volume  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney.  It  was 
issued  to  the  country  Sept.  17,  1796.  At 
the  close  of  the  next  session  of  congress 
Washington  retired,  as  he  thought  for  ever, 
from  the  public  service,  and  withdrew  to 
Mount  Vernon.  A  twelvemonth,  however, 
had  hardly  elapsed,  before  our  long  standing 
controversy  with  the  directory  of  France  cul- 
minated in  a  quasi  war.  Measures  of  prep- 
aration, military  and  naval,  were  adopted  by 
congress,  and  Washington  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  He  accepted  the  post  with  extreme 
reluctance,  but  in  that  spirit  of  obedience  to 


the  call  of  duty  whidi  had  been  the  governing 
rule  of  his  life.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  he  makes  such  distinct  allusion  to  th&  sao- 
cess  of  the  youthful  generals  in  command  of 
the  French  armies,  as  shows  that  the  possibil- 
ity that  he  might  be  called  to  measure  sworda 
with  the  chief  of  these  youthful  generals,  Na- 
poleon, must  have  orossed  his  mind.  Bnt  the 
hero  of  Arcole  and  Lodi  was  diverted  to  the 
expedition  against  Egypt,  from  which  he  soon 
returned  to  prostrate  the  directory  and  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington had  never  believed  that  the  government 
ofFranoe  would  be  so  ill  adv^ed  as  to  poshtiie 
controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  war ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  threatening  cloud  dis- 
persed. The  commencement  of  the  month  of 
December,  1799,  found  him  ia  remarkably 
good  health,  approadhing  the  close  of  hia  68th 
year,  and  in  the  entire  enjoyment  of  hia  phys- 
ical and  mental  faculties.  On  the  morning  bi 
Thursday,  the  12th,  after  writing  to  Gren.  Ham- 
ilton the  last  letter  that  ever  issued  from  hia 
pen,  he  took  his  usual  ride  around  his  fanoa. 
The  day  was  overcast  when  he  started,  and 
abont  one  o'clock  "  it  began  to  snow,  soon  after 
to  hail,  and  then  turned  to  a  settled  cold  rain." 
He  remained,  however,  for  two  hours  longer 
in  the  saddle,  and  on  hia  return  home  est 
down  to  dinner  without  changing  hia  drees, 
although  the  snow  when  he  came  into  the 
house  was  dinging  to  his  hair  behind.  The 
next  day  there  were  three  inches  of  sno\r  on 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  and  Washington, 
complaining  of  a  cold,  omitted  his  usual  ride. 
Ab  it  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  out  to 
superintend  some  work  upon  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  was  at  this  time  hoarse,  and 
became  more  so  toward  evening ;  but  he  made 
light  of  it,  and  took  no  rem^y.  He  passed 
the  evening  as  usual,  reading  the  papen  and 
answering  the  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  con- 
versation with  hia  secretaryi  Between  3  and 
8  o'dook  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  he  awoke 
Mrs.  Washington,  telling  her  he  had  had  an  ague 
fit  and  was  very  nnwell.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  allow  the  family  to  be  iiir 
turbed  for  aid.  At  daybreak  his  secretary  was 
called,  and  hia  physician  Dr.  Oraik,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria,  was  sent  for.  At  sunrise  he 
was  bled  by  one  of  his  overseers,  but  with 
little  relief,  and  he  rapidly  grew  worse.  Dr. 
Oraik  arrived  about  11  o'olook;  bloodletting 
was  repeated,  and  other  remedies  adopted,  bnt 
without  effect.  Two  consulting  physicians  ar- 
rived in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  venesection 
was  again  attempted.  About  half-past  i  he 
requested  Mrs.  Washington  to  bring  two  papers 
from  his  study.  Having  examined  them,  he 
gave  her  back  one  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
other  to  be  preserved  as  his  will.  He  contai- 
ned to  speak  and  swallow  with  increasing^  dif- 
ficulty, and  suffered  great  pain,  but  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  gave  a  few  direc- 
tions relative  to  his  affairs  and  his  burial- 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  said  to 
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Dr.Onik:  " I  ^e  hard,  bnt  I  am  not  afraid  to 
go.  I  believed  from  mj  first  attack  that  I 
■tumid  not  Borvire  it.  My  breath  cannot  last' 
hmg."  At  6  o'clock,  as  the  three  physicians 
itood  by  hia  bedside,  he  was  raised  up  and  said 
to  them :  "  I  feel  myself  going ;  I  thank  yon 
tuc  your  attentions,  bat  I  pray  yon  to  take  no 
more  trouble  about  me.  Let  me  go  off  quietly ; 
I  cannot  last  long."  About  10  o'clock,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  intelligi- 
bly, he  said  to  Mr.  Lear,  his  secretary :  "  I  am 
JQst  going ;  have  me  decently  buried,  and  do 
not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  till  three 
days  after  I  am  dead."  He  presently  said: 
"  Do  yon  nnderstand  me  V  and  on  Mr.  Lear's 
replying  that  he  did,  Washington  said :  "  It  is 
weU."  These  were  the  last  words  which  he 
■poke.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  about 
10  minutes  before  he  died,  hia  breathing  be- 
came easier.  He  lay  quietly,  withdrew  his 
iMnd  from  Mr.  Lear's,  and  felt  hia  own  pulse. 
M  this  moment  his  countenance  changed,  his 
hand  fell  from  hia  wrist,  and  he  expired  with- 
OBt  a  stmg^e.  These  details  ^re  derived  from 
a  memorandum  of  the  last  days  and  death 
of  Washington,  drawn  up  the  next  day  by 
Mr.  Lear,  and  copied  by  Mr.  Sparks  from 
the  original  manuscript.  A  certificate  from 
Dr.  Or^  attests  its  correctness.  It  differs, 
hoirerer,  in  one  or  two  particulars  from  a 
memorandiam  published  shortly  after  by  Drs. 
Oaik  and  Dick.  Mr.  Lear  represents  Dr. 
Qraik  as  h.aving  arrived  at  about  9  o'clock; 
according  to  his  own  memoranduni,  Ae  arrived 
about  11.  Mr.  Lear  says  that  Washington  ex- 
pired b^ween  10  and  11 ;  the  physicians  say 
It  half-past  11.  The  disease  of  which  he  died 
was  "aoate  laryngitis,"  of  rare  occnrrenoe, 
nd  never  deaoribM  till  10  years  later  by  Dr. 
Xatthew  Bailey  of  London.  His  case  is  the  snb- 
Jeet  of  an  interesting  memoir  lately  written  by 
Or.  Jackson  of  Boston.  As  the  tidincs  spread 
ttiTonghout  the  country,  the  death  of  WaAing- 
ton  was  mourned  by  the  people  as  a  personal 
bereavement.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  appropriate  resolutions 
drawn  by  Qen.  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Virginia,  were,  in  his  absence,  moved 
by  his  colleague  Mr.  John  Marshall,  soon  after 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
Ijiey  express  the  public  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
him  who  was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  hia  fellow  citizens."  This 
eelebrated  and  proverbial  expression  is  repeated 
in  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Oen.  Lee, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments,  with  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"ooantrymen"  for  "fellow  citizens;"  and  it  is 
now  usually  quoted  with  that  change. — ^In  stat- 
ure Washington  was  6  feet  2  inches  high,  his 
perwn  in  youth  spare  but  well  proportioned, 
and  never  too  stout  for  prompt  and  easy  move- 
ment. His  hair  was  brown,  hia  eyes  blue  and 
tu  apart,  his  hands  large,  his  arms  uncommon- 
ly strong,  the  mascular  development  of  his 
f^ame  perfect.  He  was  a  bold  and  graceful 
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horseman,  and  followed  the  hounds  with  eager- 
ness and  spirit.  He  was  scrupulously  attentive 
to  the  proprieties  of  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance ;  his  manner  was  gracious  and  gentle, 
especially  toward  the  young,  with  a  certain 
military  reserve  in  pubhc  circles.  He  was  not 
voluble  in  conversation,  nor  yet  unduly  taci- 
turn ;  his  presence  imposed  no  restraint  on  the 
young  and  gay ;  he  yielded  at  proper  times  to 
decent  mirth,  and  occasionally  sat  in  silence, 
moving  his  lips,  but  tittering  no  audible  sound. 
He  was  childless,  but  most  happy  in  his  domes- 
tio  relations.  His  wife  was  of  the'same  age  as 
himself  comely  and  amiable ;  she  brought  him 
a  large  fortune;  presided  over  his  household 
with  punctuality  and  order ;  received  and  en- 
tertained his  guests  with  gracious  hospitali^; 
and  in  all  respects  adorned  his  official  station 
and  cheered  his  private  life.  On  the  death  of 
her  son,  Ool.  John  Parke  Oustis,  at  Yorktown, 
leaving  4  children,  the  two  youngest,  Eleanor 
Parke  Oustis,  afterward  married  to  her  cousin 
MiQor  Lewis,  and  George  Washington  Parke 
Oustis,  were  adopted  by  Washington  and 
brought  np  as  children  at  Mount  Vernon.  An 
original  full-length  statue  by  Hondon  in  the 
capitol  at  Bichmond  is  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard likeness  of  Washington.  The  attitude  is 
rather  stiff,  and  the  forehead,  as  in  most  French 
works  of  art  at  that  period,  probably  some- 
what too  retreating.  A  succession  of  portraits, 
from  that  of  the  elder  Peale  in  1770  to  that  of 
Sharpless  in  1796,  exhibit  his  countenance,  and 
some  of  them  his  person,  with  various  merit 
and  success,  and  through  all  the  changes 
wrought  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  all  tiie 
other  traits  of  excellence  in  his  charatjter  he 
added  profound  coaviotions  of  religious  truth, 
firm  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  rev- 
erence for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  reapect  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Ohristian  churob,  of 
which  he  was  a  communicating  member.  To 
pronounce  him  perfect  would  be  to  attempt  to 
raise  him  above  the  level  of  hnmanity;  but 
history  presents  no  one  to  contest  his  title  as 
"  the  greatest  of  good  m^,  and  the  best  of  great 
men."^See  "  The  Writings  of  George  Wash- 
ington, being  his  Correepondence,  Addresses, 
Messages,  Ac.,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Ulastrations,"  by  Jared  Sparks  (12 
vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1884r-'7;  the  "Life"  pub- 
lished separately,  8vo.,  18S9);  the  "life  of 
George  Washington,"  by  Ohief  Justice  Mar- 
shall (6  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1805  ;  re- 
vised and  abridged,  2  vols.,  1832),  .and  by 
Washington  Irving  (6  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo., 
New  York,  1855-'9) ;  and  smaller  biographiee 
by  David  Bamsay,  James  K.  Paulding,  0.  W. 
Upham,  J.  T.  Headley,  Mrs.  0.  M.  Kirkland, 
and  others. 

WASHINGTON,  Williah  Auottstibe,  an 
officer  in  the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Staf- 
ford CO.,  Va.,  Feb.  28, 1762,  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  a,  March  6, 1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Bai- 
ly  Washington,  a  kinsman  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, and  was  educated  for  the  church,  but  en- 
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tered  the  oontinental  army  with  the  rank  of 
captun,  was  in  tbe  battle  of  Brooklyn,  dietin- 

Siished  himself  at  Trenton,  and  was  with  Oen. 
ercer  when  he  fell  at  Princeton.  In  1778  he 
waa  a  m^or  in  Ool.  Baylor's  cavalry  corps, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  (Jen.  Grey  at  Tappan. 
In  1779  he  joined  Gren.  Lincoln  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  oommanded  a  troop  of  light  horse 
near  Charleston.  He  and  his  corps  were  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Gen.  Morgan  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Cowpens,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  and  had  a  personal  conflict 
with  Ool.  Tarleton,  both  being  wounded.  Con- 
gress voted  him  a  sUver  medal  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  carried  a  British  post  at  Rngeley's  by 
stratagem,  emd  captured  a  large  body  of  troops 
wlthont  firing  a  shot  During  Greene's  cele- 
brated retreat  he  rendered  efficient  service, 
and  fought  bravely  at  Gidlford  Oonrt  Honse,  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  at  Eat^w.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner  at  the  last  named  battle,  taken  to 
Olurieston,  and  remained  in  captivity  till  the 
dose  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  married 
and  settled  in  Charleston,  and  represented  that 
district  in  the  state  leg^tnre.  When  Gen. 
Washington  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
1798,  he  appointed  Col.  Washington  a  member 
of  Ms  staff  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 
WASHITA,  a  river  of  Arkansas  and  Lonisi- 
ana.  It  rises  in  Polk  oo.  in  western  Arkansas, 
flows  K'  to  Hot  Springs  co.,  receiving  on  the 
way  numerous  small  tributaries,  and  thence 
oontinaes  first  S.  £.  and  then  8.  W.  to  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  DaUas  co. ;  from  that  point  it 
takes  a  general  S.  E.  course  to  the  Louisiana 
line,  whence  it  flows  S.  fall  it  enters  the  Red 
river  about  80  m.  above  its  mouth.  Its  length 
is  somewhat  more  than  600  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  large  steamers  as  far  as  Camden,  800 
m.  above  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller  steamers 
in  time  of  high  water  to  Arkadelphia  and 
Buckport.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Sa- 
line, Bartholomew,  La  Fonrche,  and  Tensas 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Little  lOssouri  and 
Bayou  d' Arbonne  on  the  right.  Below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tensas  it  has  also  the  name  of 
the  Black  river. 

WASHITA.  L  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  bounded 
8.  E.  by  Bayou  Boenf,  and  intersected  by  the 
Washita  river ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,727,  of  whom  2,840  were  slaves.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  128,000  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  19,020  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,486  bales 
of  cotton.  Pine,  oak,  and  hickory  are  very 
abundant.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Vioks- 
burg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas  railroad  is  fini^ed 
to  Monroe,  the  capital.  II.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ark., 
bounded  N.  partly  by  the  Little  Missouri  river, 
and  8.  E.  partly  by  tie  Washita,  which  also  in- 
tersects it;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,- 
986,  of  whom  4,478  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  290,696 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,988  of  peas  and  beans, 
76,291  of  eweet  potatoes,  8,802  bales  of  cotton, 
and  48,223  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Camden. 


WASHOE  8ILYEB  MINES.  See  Silvib, 
vol.  xiv. _p.  662. 

WASHTENAW,  a  8.  E.oo.  of  Mich.,  drained 
by  Huron  and  Raisin  rivers  and  their  brancheB; 
area,  720  stj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  85,688.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  diversified  by  pnirie 
and  woodland,  and  interspersed  with  nnmerong 
small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  proidnotions  in  1860  woe  SS^OIS 
bushels  of  wheat,  889,218  of  Indian  corn,  Sll,- 
469  of  oats,  188,227  of  potatoes,  686,906  lbs.  of 
butter,  109,879  of  cheese,  260,776  of  wool,  and 
40,887  tons  of  hay.  There  were  22  grist  mills, 
24  saw  mills,  6  iron  founderies,  6  woollen  fte- 
tories,  44  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and 
8,802  pupils  attending  pnbUo  schools.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  central 
and  the  Michigan  southern  and  northern  In- 
diana railroads.    Capital,  Ann  Arbor. 

WASP,  the  common  name  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  veqaida,  of  Thich 
the  old  genus  vapa  (Idnn.)  is  the  type.  Tiiej 
are  characterized  by  having  the  upper  vings 
folded  longitudinally  when  at  rest,  forming 
long  narrow  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  bodj, 
hence  called  diplopUra  ;  the  tongue  is  moder- 
ate, the  antennie  long,  the  jaws  homy  and  ser- 
rated, and  the  eyes  notched  or  kidney-shaped ; 
the  body  is  usnaUy  steel-blue  with  yellow  mark- 
ings, and  the  abdomen,  except  in  the  males,  is 
armed  with  a  long,  powerm,  and  venomous 
sting ;  the  legs  have  no  appendages  as  in  the 
bees  for  collecting  honey ;  their  nests  or  ve^- 
'aries  are  made  either  under  gronnd,  or  attached 
to  the  branches  of  trees  or  the  woodwork  of 
houses.  There  are  two  groups  of  wa«ps,  the 
social  and  the  solitary,  the  common  wasp  of 
Europe  (««»pa  mdgarii,  Fabr.)  and  our  hornets 
being  good  examples  of  the  former,  and  onr 
common  mud  wasp  {euiMnei  fraUma,  Say)  of 
the  latter.  The  social  wasps  live  in  large  offln- 
mnnities,  in  nests  either  in  the  gronnd  or  on 
trees,  most  of  the  individuals  being  sterile  fe- 
males, the  neuters  or  workers,  which  in  Uie 
perfect  nest  do  most  of  the  work  as  bailders, 
soldierSj  providers,  and  nurses ;  the  males  per- 
form no  work,  though,  according  to  the  younger 
Huber,  they  keep  the  nest  free  from  dirt  and 
rubbish  and  carry  away  the  bodies  of  those 
which  die  ;  the  workers  are  winged  and  pro- 
vided with  stings,  and  are  distinguished  iVom 
the  females  or  queens  by  their  mndi  smaller 
size.  These  nests  rival  those  of  the  bee  in  i^ 
gennity  of  construction ;  though  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  excavating  a  nest,  they  wiD 
often  make  use  of  the  deserted  burrow  of  a 
field  mouse  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  w 
burrowing.  The  nest  of  the  sodal  gronnd 
wasps  has  generally  an  entrance  gallery  riwnt 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  several  inches  lone 
in  a  zigzag  direction,  leading  to  a  central 
chamber  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter  when  finished; 
for  details  as  to  the  internal  stmcture  and  econ- 
omy of  such  a  nest,  see  "  Proceedings  of  »* 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  voL  vn.. 
pp.  411-418  CNov.  1860).    The  nest  of  lie  sooal 
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tne  wasp  is  made  of  piper-Uke  material,  and 
arranged  as  described  under  Hosmr.  The 
whole  society  are  destroyed  by  cold  weather, 
ezeept  a  few  yonng  impregnated  females,  which 
pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state ;  each  of  these 
sorrirors  in  the  ensuing  spring  may  be  seen 
ptying  into  every  hole  in  a  he^e  or  bank  to 
find  a  snitable  place  for  a  nest ;  having  made 
one  in  the  ground  or  on  a  tree,  the  female  lays 
a  few  eggs,  the  larvea  firom  which  are  fed  by 
heraelf  alone ;  this  first  brood  are  all  workers, 
whieh  on  reaching  their  fcdl  growth  relieve  the 
queen  of  all  labor,  and  by  ue  further  deposi- 
tMm  of  eggs  the  colony  rapidly  increases ;  the 
males  and  perfbct  females  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  end  of  summer;  a  large 
nest  oontains  800  or  400.  The  larvn  are  fleshy 
grabs,  without  feet  and  therefore  helpless,  and 
are  fed  duly  by  the  workers,  which  prepare 
food  for  them  in  their  stomachs ;  they  are  placed 
head  downward  in  the  cells,  which  are  closed 
when  they  are  about  to  pass  into  the  nymph 
■tate.  They  do  not  use  the  same  nest  a  second 
■eaaoB ;  they  are  remarkably  attached  to  theur 
young,  never  deserting  them  or  abandoning  the 
neat.  The  nests  of  the  solitary  wasps  are  made 
of  clay  or  sand,  and  attached  to  walls  and  pal- 
ingi,  tiiongh  a  few  species  burrow  in  sandy 
ground ;  they  oonstmot  several  cells  close  to- 
gether, each  containing  a  larva  and  a  supply 
of  living  or  torpid  insects  for  its  food,  as  stated 
nnder  Saitd  Wasp;  in  these  nests  there  are 
only  males  and  perfect  females.  Wasps  are 
■verj  voracious  and  omnivorons,  feeding  on  in- 
aaots,  meat,  fruits,  honey,  and  other  sweets ;  so 
carnivorous  are  they,  that  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rc^  the  butchers  are  glad  to  have  them  about 
thmr  stalls  for  their  services  iti  keeping  off  the 
meat  flies ;  they  are  very  irritable,  and  sting 
from  the  slightMt  provocation ;  these  wounds 
are  vary  pamfbl,  and  are  best  treated  by  am- 
moniated  lotions ;  they  are  savage,  and  fond  of 
attacking  bees  either  on  the  wing  or  in  their 
hivea,  one  wasp  being  a  match  for  8  bees,  and 
one  in  its  reckless  daring  not  hesitating  to  at- 
tack a  host  of  the  latter;  they  are  swift  and 
long  continuing  fliers.  Like  the  bees  they  are 
infested  by  hymenopterons  parasites,  ichneu- 
mon flies  of  the  genus  xenoi  (Rossi),  which  de- 
posit their  tiny  eggs  in  their  bodies,  the  larva 
from  which  live  between  the  rings  on  the  back. 
A  few  species  lay  up  honey  like  the  bees;  a 
Brazilian  wasp  (myropetra  teuttUarit,  White) 
nu&es  a  brownish  red  honey,  which  when 
newly  made  has  hardly  any  taste  or  odor ;  the 
honey  of  wasps,  as  of  bees,  is  sometimes  poison- 
ons,  produoii^  a  kind  of  raving  delirium.  An 
En^ish  species  ( F.  Antenntea,  Leach)  suspends 
its  fine  paper-like  structure  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  generally  the  nlver  fir.  The  politttt 
nidularu  (Pahr.),  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  makes 
a  nest  of  a  beautifiil,  polished,  white  paste- 
board, so  solid  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sun  and 
rains  of  the  tropics ;  it  is  suspended  on  the  high- 
eat  branches  of  the  trees,  swinging  fi«ely  on 
tte  twig  which  passes  through  ijbe  upper  part, 


and  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  monkeys, 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  it  in  search  of 
honey.  In  tropical  regions  the  societies  do  not 
perish  in  the  wmter  season,  but  the  females  em- 
igrate to  a  distance  and  establish  new  colonies. 
Our  common  paper-making  wasp  is  tbepolisU* 
futeata  (Fabr.),  of  a  general  brown  color.  The 
common  mud  wasp  (jB.fratema,  Bay)  makes  its 
cells  of  clay,  plastering  it  against  the  outer  or 
inner  walls  of  houses ;  each  cell  contains  a  sin- 
gle egg,  and  a  supply  of  living  spiders  for  the 
young ;  other  species  use  ilies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.— These  ferocious  and  predatory  insieots 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  slight  staJk  whid} 
unites  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions.  As 
they  not  only  destroy  bees  and  steal  honey,  but 
ii\jure  fruit  by  their  gnawings,  farmers  are  gen- 
erally glad  to  destroy  them  when  an  opportu- 
nity offers.  This  may  be  effected  by  hot  water, 
sulphurous  vapors,  oV  common  smoke ;  or  the 
vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  be  intro- 
duced, when  the  nest  may  be  dug  up  or  stripped 
from  the  trees,  and  be  handled  with  impnmty. 

WAT  TYLER.    See  Riohaed  II. 

WATAUGA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordering 
on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  the  Watauga  river 
and  its  tributaries ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,967,  of  whom  104  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  Allegha- 
nies  form  the  E.  boundary.  Iron  mountain  ex- 
tends along  the  W.  border,  and  Yellowstone 
mountain  ooonpies  the  S.  part.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  very  fertile.  The  produotionB  in  1860 
were  69,211  bushels  of  Indian  com,  64,747  of 
oats,  and  2,774  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6 
churches,  and  620  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Iron  ore  is  found.    Capital,  Broome. 

WATCHES.    See  Clocks  and  Watohm. 

WATER  (Ger.  Wauer;  Gr.  vittp),  primarily 
and  specifically,  the  name  of  the  most  abun- 
dant hquid  upon  or  about  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  which  is  so  well  known  that  an  exact 
phymca\  definition  of  it  is  unneoessarT.  In 
this  use,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  this  substance,  tiie  liqidd, 
which  is  the  most  familiar  to  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  and  torrid  regions  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  name  is  extended,  in  a  generic  sense, 
to  the  same  substance  in  all  the  states,  solid, 
liquid,  or  other,  in  which  it  may  be  met  with. 
As  a  liquid,  water  forms  the  principal  mass  of 
oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  Ac. ;  wnile  in  the  solid 
state,  to  which  it  passes  as  often  as  its  tempei> 
ature  descends  to  82°  R.  it  appears  in  the 
forms  of  ice  and  snow,  hail  and  hoar  firost  be- 
ing included  under  the  former  of  these.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  continually  presents  itself  in  the 
forms  of  ice  and  snow  upon  all  those  portions 
of  the  earth's  snr&ce  which  lie  in  an  atmos- 
phere constantlvor  almost  constantly  at  or  be- 
low 83°,  or  which,'  in  other  words,  lie  above 
the  "limit  of  perpetual  snow;"  hence,  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  covering  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  almost  t^e 
entire  surfiice  of  land  and  sea;  while  in  certain 
parts  it  accumulates  in  glaciers,  icebergs,  or 
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other  maaaes,  to  s  depth  and  extent  quite  com- 
monsnrate  with  those  of  monntains,  or,  as  in 
parts  of  Greenland,  of  immense  table  lands. 
(See  Glaoikb.)  In  the  aeriform  condition,  or 
that  of  vapor,  water  continually  exhales  from 
the  surfaces  of  masses  of  it,  and  from  most 
bodies  containing  it,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  arising  in  invisible  form,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  va- 
por, blended  with  the  common  air,  and  which 
envelops  the  entire  globe  to  a  depth  of  cer- 
tainly from  5  to  8  miles;  while  portions  of 
this  vapor  atmosphere  are  almost  continually 
restored  to  the  liquid  condition  and  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  either  in  the  form  of  rain, 
hail,  or  snow,  through  the  intermediate  form  of 
doud  (of  which  latter  mist  and  fog  are  also  ex- 
amples), or  directly  in  deposits  of  dew.  (See 
AratosPHSBX,  Cloud,  Dsw,  Evapohation,  Fog, 
Hjlii.,  Bain,  and  Snow.)  Water  in  the  liquid 
condition,  and  in  more  or  less  continuous 
mass,  exists  also  in  immense  quantities  with- 
in the  earth,  forming  at  various  depths  veins 
or  streams,  and  also  more  stationary  collections 
within  gravelly  or  other  loose  strata,  and  from 
any  of  which,  upon  perforating  to  them,  it  as- 
cends in  the  common  or  artesian  wells;  in 
some  instances,  indeed,  it  forms  actual  subter- 
ranean rivers  and  lakes;  while  by  capillary 
action  it  is  disseminated  through  and  in  some 
quantity  retained  in  all  rooks  that  are  suffi- 
ciently porons,  and  probably  all  soils.  StiU 
fhrther,  water  becomes  in  various  proportions 
a  component  in  many  crystalline  minerals,  its 
presence  in  them  being  disguised  by  its  assnm- 
mg  the  solid  state.  Thus,  not  only  is  water 
one  of  the  chief  inorganic  constituents  of 
known  portions  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  substances  most  mfluential  in  determin- 
ing the  physical  condition  in  which  the  globe 
is  found  (see  also  Gsoloot),  and  in  fitting  it 
for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life.    Again,  in  both  plants  and  anynals  its 

Eresenoe  in  very  large  proportion  is,  as  a  rule 
aving  few  exceptions,  indispensable  to  all 
those  operations  on  which  the  manifestation 
of  life,  with  its  continuance  by  nutrition  and 
reproduction,  depends.  Of  the  sap  or  common 
jmces  of  plants,  and  of  their  fruits  when  these 
are  not  solid,  it  constitutes  all  but  a  very  small 
percentage ;  and  in  the  disguised  or  solidified 
form  it  appears  to  be  an  important  component 
of  the  woody  tissue,  and  of  very  many  vege- 
table products,  such  as  starch  and  sugar.  la 
animal,  including  human  bodies,  like  facts 
hold  in  a  still  more  marked  degree ;  at  least  77 
parts  in  100  of  human  blood  being  water  un- 
combined,  while  with  that  enclosed  within  the 
tissues,  and  that  existing  solidified  in  the  same 
and  in  the  organized  materials  of  the  blood,  it 
results  that  at  the  lowest  estimate  toll  five 
sixths  of  a  living  human  body  is  simply  water. 
Indeed,  the  structures  of  the  body  contain  wa- 
ter in  the  ratio  in  which  their  activity  is  great- 
er; so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  appar- 
ently solid  brain  is  really  less  tiian  that  of  the 


liquid  blood  which  oircnlates  in  and  nonriah- 
es  it,  this  result  being,  however,  in  part  due  to 
lightness  of  the  cerebral  fatty  matters.— Pnie 
water  is  inodorous  and  tasteless.  In  small 
masses  or  quantities  it  appears  also  to  be  col- 
orless; bnt  it  is  now  known  that  the  dblor  is 
then  merely  inappreciable,  and  that,  however 
pnre  it  be  made,  water  has,  like  air,  a  proper 
but  very  faint  color  of  its  own.  Pr^assor 
Tyndall,  who  had  before  shown  that  llie  elec- 
tric light  which,  when  simply  thrown  upon  a 
white  screen,  is  white,  is  rendered  distinctly 
yellowish  green  or  green  when  thrown  through 
a  thickness  of  20  feet  of  water,  contained  in  a 
tin  tube  of  that  length  and  dosed  with  glan 
plates  at  the  ends,  in  1861  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  a  tube  only  16  inches  long  divided 
lengthwise  and  one  half  filled  with  water;  this 
half  gave  upon  the  screen  a  greenish  semi- 
drole,  while  that  answering  to  me  empty  half 
was  white.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  odor 
of  water,  as  of  solutions  experimented  on  in 
wedge-shaped  glasses,  varies  with  the  thickness 
or  depth  of  the  mass  observed,  the  change  be- 
ing from  a  yellowish  green  or  green,  through 
greenish  bine,  to  a  deep  blue ;  though,  doubt- 
less, a  part  of  the  very  deep  color  assumed  by 
the  water  of  the  ocean  is  due  to  certain  min- 
eral ingredients  in  solution  in  it.  The  color  d 
ice,  like  that  of  water,  appears  to  range  with 
increasing  thickness  from  greenish  to  bine; 
while  in  pure  watery  vapor,  whatever  the 
thickness,  no  color  has  yet  been  detected. 
Since  pure  water  is  itself  taken  as  the  standaid 
with  the  weight  of  which  those  of  all  solid  and 
all  other  liquid  bodies  are  compared,  its  spe- 
oiflc  gravity  is  1.000.  (See  Gkavttt,  SrKoma) 
A  cubic  inch  of  pure  water,  at  a  temperature 
of  62°  F.,  and  barometric  pressure  of  80  inches, 
weighs  262.468  grs.  troy ;  so  that  its  weight  is 
almost  precisely  816  times  that  of  air  at  the 
like  temperature  and  pressure.  In  ordiuaiy 
oalculationB,  for  estimating  the  wdght  of  bod- 
ies by  reference  to  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot 
of  this  liquid  is  conveniently  rated  at  1,000  m. 
avoirdupois,  or  624  lbs. ;  or  in  the  proportion 
by  the  French  scales,  and  equally  easy  of  reten- 
tion in  the  memory,  of  one  gramme  weight  to 
the  cubic  centimetre  in  measure.  Water  is  an 
extremely  imperfect  conductor  of  heat ;  it  is  » 
tolerable  conductor  of  electricity,  though  not 
among  the  best.  (See  Eleotbicitt,  and  Hsat.) 
The  index  of  refraction  of  water  (see  Optics) 
is  1.886;  that  of  ice,  1.809.  In  reference  to 
magnetism,  water  is  one  of  the  diamagnetio 
substances,  having  its  place  in  the  scale  sboTS 
gold,  bnt  below  antimony.  The  temperatnn 
at  which  water  vaporizes  in  Tolnmes,  i  *^ 
boUs,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other  liquids,  sabjeet 
to  great  variation  and  from  several  causes,  the 
chief  of  these  being  in  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure upon  its  sur&ce  (see  Boii.n?o  Poist,  and 
Stkam);  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  89.92 
inches,  it  is  212'  F.  The  pomt  at  which  water 
solidifies  or  freezes  is  susceptible  only  of  veiy 
slight  variation;   it  is,  under  ordinary  oondi- 
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tiima,  at  SS"  of  Fahrenheit's,  and  at  the  zero 
of  most  other  Bcales.      (See  Thsbmovkteb.) 
hi  freezing,  water  has  heen  observed  to  crys- 
tftliize  generally  in  prisms  of  the  reffnlar  hex- 
agonal gystem;  and  in  the  first  and  separate 
formation,  these  crystals  tend  to  arise  at  angles 
ot  60°  and  130°  with  each  other.    Oapt.  Scores- 
hj  foond  tiliat  water  congealed  in  the  arctic 
regiooB  in  a  variety  of  geometrical  forms,  of 
which  he  enumerates  five — the  lamellar,  the 
gtelliform  (which  he  found  the  most  common), 
the  regular  hexagon,  aj^regates  of  hexagons, 
and  finally  combinationB  of  these  with  spines 
or  radii.     Ice  is,  when   pnre  and  compact, 
highly  transparent ;  it  is  a  poor  oondnotor  of 
heat,  a  non-condnctor  of  electricity,  and  by 
friction  is  rendered  electric;   it  has  but  one 
axis  of  doable  refiraotion.    (See  Polarizatiob'.) 
The  ooonrrenoe  of  the  mazimam  density  of 
water  at  about  89.6°,  and  its  expansion  both 
ways  from  this  point,  when  cooled  as  well  as 
when  heated,  with  results  of  this  property,  are 
referred  to  under  Expaxbion,  and  Iob.    The 
density  of  ice  at  or  near  the  temperature  of  its 
formation  is  not  far  firom  0.92;  hence  it  floats 
with  considerable  buoyancy,  as  is  seen  in  the 
prop<Hti(m  of  their  total  depth  to  which  ice- 
bergs rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.    Al- 
thoDgh  a  gradual  and  complete  solidification  of 
entire  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  in  all  latitudes 
in  which  the  cold  of  winter  is  considerable, 
would  doubtless  occur  in  case  the  specific 
gravity  of  ice  were  greater  than  that  of  water, 
ud  a  condition  of  things  quite  opposed  to  the 
Mntinnance  of  life  in  such  regions  would  thus 
nsnlt,  yet  the  opinion  that  water,  in  thus  ex- 
panding in  the  act  of  freezing,  constitutes  an 
anomaly  or  remarkable  exoeption  to  the  law 
poreming  ohanges  of  state  of  bodies  in  general, 
B  lately  believed  to  be  erroneous.    In  found- 
atiea  and  factories,  it  is  continually  to  be  observ- 
ed that  the  pig^  or  bars  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
eopper,  gold,  and  sUver  float  upon  the  same 
metals  uready  in  the  melted  or  liquid  condi- 
tion; and  like  facts  are  observed  in  respect  to 
tallow,  wax,  pitch,  rosin,  snlphnr,  &c.    Hence, 
it  is  donbtless  the  fact  that  solid  bodies  gen- 
erally, which  are  capable  of  fhsion,  have  their 
particles  brought  into  closer  aggregation  by 
the  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state ; 
•nd  that,  conversely,  in  passing  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  at  s(»ne  point  in  the  descent 
of  temperature   their  particles   take  a  new 
•Rangement,  preparatory  to  or  in  the  act  of 
wyshJliring,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  fixed 
it  s^ghtiy  greater  distances  from  each  other. 
Of  coorae,  when  either  the  solid  is  cooled 
nadi  below  its  solidifying  point,  or  the  liquid 
bested  much  above  it,  their  relations  of  density 
■ay  be  again  changed.    Yapor  is  given  off  by 
water  or  ice  at  aU  temperatures;  the  tension 
of  this  at  26.6°  below  zero  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port ^  of  an  inch  of  mercury ;  at  82°  it  snp- 
P«»ts.l84;  at  62°,  .567;  at  162°,  7.983;  and 
at  183°,  16.06  inches  of  meroury.    In  reference 
t»  the  oonq^resaibiUty  of  water,  see  Oompbss- 


siOH ;  and  in  reference  to  its  mechanical  phe- 
nomena generally,  see  Htdbo-Msohasiob.  Re- 
cent observations  give  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  ice  at  .00006466  for  1°  R.  (=2.25°  F.), 
or  an  amount  nearly  twice  that  of  lead,  and 
more  than  double  that  of  any  other  solid. 
Melloni  finds  that  ice  absorbs  all  the  rays  of 
heat  emitted  by  copper  at  212°,  transmitting 
none;  while  of  heat  from  platinum  at  752°,  or 
nearly  a  red  heat,  it  tranamita  only  .006 ;  the 
heat  in  these  cases  is  converted  within  the 
mass  to  the  work  of  liquefying  tihe  ice. — Ohem- 
ically,  water  is  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen,  or  a 
definite  compound  of  the  gases  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of 
each ;  its  symbol,  accordingly,  is  HO.  By  the 
ancients  it  was  regarded  as  an  element,  or  sim- 
ple substance,  one  of  the  four  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  such ;  and  in  common  language  it 
is  still  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  element.  The 
honor  of  the  discovery  that  water  is  a  com- 
pound body  of  definite  chemical  composition— • 
a  discovery  among  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  chemistry — has  been  claimed  in  &- 
vor  severally  of  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoi- 
sier ;  and  about  the  year  1889  a  long  and  some- 
what bitter  controversy  on  this  subject  took 
place,  Arago,  in  his  enloginm  of  Watt  before 
the  French  academy,  charging  Cavendish  with 
claiming  as  his  own  a  discovery  only  learned 
by  him  from  a  letter  written  by  Watt  to  Dr. 
Meetiey.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  from 
various  sources,  however,  since  published  on 
the  subject,  has  led  chemists  generally  to  the 
conolumon  that,  though  both  the  other  claim- 
ants undoubtedly  did  much  toward  elucidating 
the  nature  of  water,  yet  to'Oavendish  alone  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  made  the  positive 
discovery  of  its  composition.  In  the  year  1781 
he  determined  by  experiments  that  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  way  of  com- 
bustion results  in  producing  water.  Of  these 
gases,  in  the  order  named,  in  equal  volume  and 
under  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
weights  are  as  1  to  16.  Hnmboldt  and  G-ay- 
Lussao  first  determined  that  the  combination 
of  these  gases  in  forming  water  is  that  of  two 
volumes  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter. 
Hence  the  weights  of  the  combining  equiva- 
lents are,  1  of  hydrogen,  8  of  oxygen ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  now  commonly  received  view 
in  chemistry,  these  are  to  be  taken  as  their 
lowest  combining  proportions,  or  true  equiva- 
lents. The  union  of  the  two  gases  is  an  in- 
stance of  true  combustion,  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen plays  the  part  of  the  combustible  body,  or 
niel;  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
gases  mixed,  and  the  mode  of  stiuting  their 
combination,  this  may  be  attended  with  more 
or  less  violent  explosion.  In  this  mode  of  de- 
termining the  composition  of  water,  which 
is  that  of  synthesis,  the  gases  being  mixed  in 
due  proportion,  their  union  is  conunenced  at 
any  point  in  the  mixture  by  application  of  a 
flame,  of  a  white-hot  or  red-hot  wire,  or  of  the 
electric  spark;  and  by  the  heat,  evolved  the 
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process  is  rapidly  carried  through  the  entire 
Yolnme.  Any  excess  of  either  element  over 
the  proportions  stated  remains  nncombined; 
and  it  the  gases  were  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel 
opening  below  into  mercnry,  their  sadden  dis- 
appearance in  an  extremely  small  yolnme  of 
water  is  rendered  evident  by  the  small  drops 
or  dight  mist  of  that  liquid  appearing  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass,  while  the  mercnry  moonts 
into  the  vacnam  left,  thns  filling  almost  the 
entire  vessel.  Union  of  the  gases  can  also  be 
secured  by  the  heat  evolved  by  sudden  and 
heavy  pressure;  but  a  gradually  increasing 
pressure,  even  up  to  near  8,260  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  fails  of  such  efieot.  If  a  jet  of  the 
nuxed  gases  be  allowed  to  flow  upon  spongy 
plat^um,  or  upon  a  coil  of  very  fine  platinum 
wire,  or  if  either  of  these  be  introduced  into 
the  mixture,  the  condensation  of  the  gasee  upon 
or  within  the  pores  of  the  metal  secures  their 
ignition,  with  production  of  water.  In  faet,  it 
is  found  that  a  perfectly  clean  strip  of  platannm 
introduced  into  the  gases  suffices  to  determine 
their  union ;  and  among  other  substances  hav- 
ing tiie  same  property,  iridium  sponge  or 
"black"  is  found  even  more  efiective  than  that 
of  platinum;  palladium,  somewhat  less  active; 
while  gold  or  silver  suitably  prepared,  copper, 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  teeeh  charcoal,  pumice 
stone,  porcelain,  rook  crystal,  and  glass,  at  va- 
rious temperatures  below  redness,  but  not  ei- 
ther lead  or  mercury,  also  set  up  Uie  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water.  Various  organic 
substances  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition also  cause  these  gases  at  common  tem- 
peratures to  combine.  When  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen is  ignited  in  oxygen  or  common  air,  it 
barns  with  a  faint  bluish  flame,  and  water  oon- 
denaes  on  any  cold  sur&oe,  as  that  of  a  bell 
glass,  held  over  it.  Water  in  like  manner  re- 
sults from  the  burning  in  air  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  hence  condenses 
on  a  cold  surface  held  over  a  gas  jet,  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  &o.  If  wholly  collected  and  esti- 
mated, in  any  of  these  experiments,  the  weight 
of  the  water  is  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  gases  which  disappear  in 
combustion.  The  composition  of  water  is  also 
shown  by  analysiB,  *'.  «.,  by  the  separation  of 
one  or  both  the  elemente,  and  in  many  ways. 
Water  is  not  deoompoeable  by  heat  alone ;  but 
several  of  the  non-ozidisable  metals,  and  es- 
pecially platinum,  decompose  it  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  The  alkah  metals  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  carbon,  the  metals  of  the  earths, 
molybdenum,  chromium,  uranium,  manganese, 
snc,  tin,  cadmium,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  at 
a  low  red  beat,  and  antimony,  bismuth,  lead, 
and  copper,  at  a  strong  red  heat,  take  up  the 
oxygen  of  water,  and  liberate  the  hydrogen. 
In  the  presence  of  various  acids,  the  hydrogen 
of  water  is  set  tree  by  most  of  the  metals  of 
the  earths,  by  manganese,  cadmium,  zinc,  tin, 
iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  and  this  principle  is 
applied  in  jthe  common  process  for  procuring 
hydrogen,  namely,  by  action  of  dilute  sulphnrio 


add  on  lino  or  Iron.  (See  Hydbood.)  Chlo- 
rine, under  the  influence  of  light,  or  at  a  red 
heat,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  water, 
fomung  hydrochloric  acid,  and  settjng  the  oxy- 
gen free.  When  water  is  under  certam  oiroom- 
stances  brought  in  contact  with  phosphoms, 
phosphide  of  potassium,  &&,  both  its  constita- 
ents  enter  separately  into  new  compounds. 
But  the  most  convenient  and  readily  under- 
stood analysis  of  water  is  effec4»d  when  the 
two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity are  made  to  terminate  in  a  body  of  tlus 
liquid,  rendered  a  conductor  by  b^ng  acidola- 
ted;  glass  tubes  or  vessels  containing  wat«r 
bein^  inverted  over  the  respective  poles,  oxy- 
gen 18  liberated  and  collected  at  the  positiTS, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  newative  pole,  the  nature 
of  the  gases  being  readuy  determined,  and  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  being  just  doable  that 
of  the  oxygen.  (See  ELEOTBO-DTirAKios.)— 
Water  forms,  with  some  simple  substaaoeg, 
and  with  many  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  definite 
ohemioal  compounds,  called  hydrates.  Of  the 
first  sort,  two  are  known,  the  i^drates  of 
bromine  and  chlorine,  each  of  which  contains 
10  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  a  solid.  With 
almost  every  acid  water  forms  at  least  one 
hydrate,  and  with  many  of  them  two  or  more. 
Certain  acids  are  known  only  in  the  conditioB 
of  hydrates.  In  case  of  acids  having  more  than 
one  hydrate,  that  one  the  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  water  in  which  is  equal  to  the  eqaiva- 
lents  of  base  in  the  normal  salts  of  such  acid, 
and  in  which  the  water  itself  seems  to  play  the 
part  of  a  base,  is  usually  of  great  stability: 
when  sufficiently  heated,  this  hydrated  acid 
often  evaporates  unchanged,  rather  than  part 
with  the  water  it  contains.  Of  this  class,  mo- 
no-hydrated  aulohnric  acid  (SO«,  HO)  ia  one  of 
the  best  examples.  The  other  acid  hydrates 
are  generally  leas  stable ;  such  of  them  as  crys- 
tallize part,  when  heated,  with  a  portion  of  ^e 
water  combined  with  them,  and  are  converted 
into  hydrates  of  the  first  class.  The  water  thus 
apparently  essential  to  the  ciystalluie  condi- 
tion, and  separable  by  heat  or  otherwise  with- 
out change  of  the  real  nature  of  the  compound, 
and  the  water  in  like  manner  essential  to  the 
crystallization  of  salts,  is  called  "  water  of  ciys- 
taUization."  Examples  are  the  equivalents  of 
water  placed  last  in  these  expressions  for  crys- 
tallized sulphuric  acid  and  cryate^lized  snl- 
phate  of  magnesia:  SO.,  HO-f  HO,  and  HgO, 
SOi,  H0-t-6H0.  With  the  alkaline,  alkaline 
earthy,  and  some  other  bases,  water  forms  a 
series  of  stable  hydrates,  the  number  of  equiv- 
alents of  water  equalling  those  of  acid  in  their 
normal  salts,  so  that  in  these  it  seems  to  act 
as  an  acid.  Examples  are  caustic  potash  and 
slaked  lime  (KO,  HO,  and  OaO,  HO),  the  first  of 
which  evaporates  at  a  red  heat  undeoomposed. 
Among  the  instances  of  higher  degrees  of  hy- 
dration, potash  forms  crystals  containing  6,  and 
baryta  9,  equivalents  of  water.  Nearly  all 
salts,  both  simple  and  double,  form  at  least  one 
hydrate,  and  many  of  them  two  or  mora;  in 
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the  latter  case,  there  is  tisaally  one  more  stable 
than  the  rest  When  they  contain  more  than 
one  equivalent  of  water,  the  last  of  these  ia 
osubIIt  retained  with  mnoh  greater  force  than 
the  others.  Thns,  the  snlphate  of  magnesia, 
above  given,  loses  at  270°  F.  the  6  equivalents 
of  water  of  crystallization,  while  the  7th  sepa- 
rates only  at  460°  F.  The  hydrated  salts  are 
obtained  either'  by  bringing  the  anhydrous 
adts  into  contact  with  water  or  damp  air,  or 
by  crystalliEing  them  from  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions. They  may  be  made  to  lose  the  com- 
bined water  by  heating,  in  which  case  those 
readily  sdnble,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
slum,  often  liquefy  in  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  then  evaporates,  leaving  the 
salt  anhydrons;  or  in  many  instances,  when 
placed  in  dry  air,  tiiey  effloresce  by  gradual  loss 
of  the  water,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder;  while  in  certain  cases,  as  with  car- 
bonate and  snlphate  of  soda,  oniqjared  crystals 
tie  preserved  mdefinitely  in  the  air,  bat  efflo- 
rescence eommences  as  soon  as  the  crystal  is 
leratohed  or  otherwise  injured.  The  state  of 
combination  of  the  water  in  hydrates  is  not 
well  ukderstood,  and  the  effect  varies  much. 
In  many  of  them,  the  water  appears  scarcely 
to  affect  the  ehemioal  reactions  of  the  add, 
base,  or  salt  with  which  it  is  combined,  its  only 
effect  being  upon  the  physical  properties,  as 
shown  in  crystallization,  specific  gravity,  &c 
In  other  instances,  the  chemical  reactions  of 
tike  hydrate  differ  completely  from  those  of 
the  atUiydrooa  substance.  Thus,  certain  feeble 
aoids,  as  the  silidc,  stannic,  and  antimonic,  lose 
when  deprived  of  water  their  power  of  com- 
bining with  alkalies ;  while  the  converse  is 
tree,  in  like  case,  of  some  bases.  The  combi- 
nation of  many  aahydrons  acids  or  bases,  and 
of  some  salts,  with  water,  takes  place  with 
great  energy,  frequentiy  with  considerable  rise 
of  temperature ;  and  of  some  of  the  hydrates 
of  the  stronger  acids,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  the  same  ia  true.  When  4  parts 
of  anhydrons  snlphurio  acid  are  mixed  with  1 
of  water,  explosion,  with  emission  of  light, 
takes  place,  and  the  compound  is  converted 
into  vapor;  4  parts  oil  of  vitriol  with  1  of  wa- 
ter raise  the  temperature  fivm  82°  to  212°  F. ; 
sad  lime  slaked  with  a  small  proportionate 
qnantity  of  water  often  becomes  so  heated  as 
to  set  fire  to  wood,  and  to  inflame  gunpowder. 
—In  the  formation  of  hydrates  water  combines 
in  definite  proportions,  or  in  the  strict  ehemi- 
oal sense ;  but  beside  this  it  has  the  power  of 
taking  into  a  common  volume  with  itself^  in  or 
mder  certain  quantities,  any  one  or  more  of  a 
peat  nnmber  of  other  snbsbmces ;  to  this  end, 
u  they  are  solid,  disintegrating  and  oanmng 
dtem  to  disappear  from  the  solid  state,  in  fhot 
nadering  tbem  for  the  time  liquid,  like  itself. 
If  the  body  thus  disappearing  in  water  was 
praviondy  a  solid,  it  is  common  to  say  that  the 
vater  "  dissolves"  it ;  if  a  liquid,  that  the  wa- 
ter "  mixee  with"  it ;  if  a  gas,  or  a  vapor  other 
fliaa  aqneooa,  that  the  water  "  absorbs"  it.  In 


most  instances,  however,  and  probably  in  all, 

the  essential  nature  of  these  three  processes  is 
the  same.  What  occurs  is  a  blending  or  inter- 
fusing of  some  other  sabstance  through  the 
water,  the  disintegrating  to  this  end  of  the  body, 
if  previously  soUd,  being  merely  accidental. 
In  respect  to  quantity,  there  is  for  each  body 
(except  in  case  of  many  liquids)  an  upper  limit 
beyond  which  under  given  conditions  no  more 
of  that  sabstance  will  be  te^en  up  by  a  given 
weight  of  water  otherwise  pure ;  but  there  is  for 
ahnost  any  such  substance  no  lower  limit,  eadi 
being  taken  up  in  any  quantity  bdow  its  maxi- 
mum, down  to  an  amount  quite  infinitesimal. 
Thus,  this  action  appears  to  be- one  interme- 
diate between  those  which  are  strictly  either 
chemical  or  physioaL  Being  a  process  of  es- 
sentially the  same  nature,  whatever  the  pre- 
TiooB  state  of  the  body  ejected  by  it,  it  may 
properly,  in  case  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
alike,  take  the  name  of  solution.  Other  liquids 
also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  dissolve  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies;  but  water  possesses 
among  liquids  by  far  the  most  general,  thon^ 
still  not  a  universal,  solvent  power.  Among 
the  bodies  which  it  dissolves,  in  quantities  sen- 
nble  or  otherwise  to  be  detected,  are  some  of 
the  non-gaseous  and  non-metallic  elements,  as 
iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus ;  most 
or  all  of  tiie  metals  in  extremely  small  quanti- 
ties; of  inorganic  compounds,  most  acids,  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  some  other  bases,  and  most 
salts,  simple  or  complex ;  of  organic  bodies,  a  very 
great  number,  consisting  of  adds,  bases,  salts, 
and  also  neutral  compounds,  as  sugar  and  dex- 
trine ;  and  finally,  in  some  proportion,  all  gases, 
whether  elements  or  compounds.  Of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  water  is  under  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure  capable  of  receiving  slightly  more 
than  its  own  volume,  and  of  very  many  other 
gases  at  least  or  nearly  its  own  volume ;  but  of 
a  few,  such  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
it  can  absorb  no  more  than  from  ^„  down  to  -^ 
of  its  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  of  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  616,  and  of  am- 
monia 780  volumes.  The  solution  of  a  gas  is 
always  of  greater  bulk  than  the  water  employed ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  also  generally  higher  than 
before,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  liquid 
ammonia,  it  ia  less.  At  a  given  temperature, 
water  absorbs  nearly  the  same  volume  of  any 
gas,  under  whatever  pressure  the  latter  may 
be  at  the  time.  Hence,  by  a  compression  ex- 
ceeding the  atmospheric  pressure,  water  is 
made  to  take  up  a  proportioiudly  greater  amount 
by  weight  of  a  ^ven  gas;  and  by  exhausting 
the  air  frt>m  over  it,  it  may  be  in  part  deprived 
of  the  amomit  it  can  hold  under  the  usual  pree- 
Bore.  The  separation  of  the  gas  by  the  latter 
means  is,  however,  never  quite  complete;  of 
l^e  very  soluble  gases,  as  hydrochlorio  acid, 
but  a  small  proportion  can  thus  be  removed, 
and  the  remaining  solution  mainly  evaporates 
unchanged.  By  applying  heat,  a  portion  of 
any  dissolved  gas  is  expelled ;  and  by  continued 
boiling,  the  less  soluble  gases,  as  Veil  as  am- 
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monia,  may  be  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
ihtroduction  of  other  soluble  gases,  liquids,  or 
solids  into  the  solution  of  a  gas,  nsnaUy  serves 
to  expel  a  part,  and  sometimes  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  gas  previously  dissolved.  When 
ivater  holding  in  solution  solids,  or  other  liquids, 
as  in  case  of  sea  water,  wines,  &c.,  freezes,  the 
ice  formed  is  really  almost  perfectly  pure  or 
flree  from  intermixture ;  and  though  its  orystals 
may  mechanically  enclose  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stances before  dissolved,  these  if  solids  more 
commonly  separate,  perhaps  concentrated  in  a 
moUier  liquor  whidi  does  not  freeze ;  while  if 
liquids,  they  may  separate,  and,  if  the  oold  be 
snffiraent,  also  separately  congeal.  Gases  dis- 
solved in  water  also  separate  when  the  latter 
is  frozen,  often  remaining  imprisoned  in  the 
ice,  in  form  of  minnte  bubbles.  Liquids  gen- 
eraJly,  if  misdble  with  water,  can  mix  with  it 
in  any  proportion ;  a  few  of  them  however,  es- 
pecially among  those  of  an  organic  nature,  as 
chloroform,  dissolve  in  water  only  in  fixed  and 
generaUy  small  proportion.  In  reference  to 
temperature,  the  solution  of  solids  presents 
four  cases :  1,  of  certain  solids,  nearly  the  same 
qnantity  is  dissolved  at  all  temperatures,  com- 
mon salt  deviating  but  slightly  from  this  rule ; 
S,  most  commonly  the  solubility  increases  with 
temperature,  sometimes  in  direct  proportion  to 
it,  and  sometimes  much  more  rapidly^  8,  most 
rarely,  the  solubility  diminishes  witii  the  rise 
of  temperature,  examples  being  fonnd  in  lime, 
citrate  of  lime,  &c.,  solutions  of  which,  satu- 
rated in  the  cold,  deposit  part  of  the  di^lved 
salt  when  heated;  4,  the  solubility  first  in- 
creases rapidly  witii  temperature,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  afterward  diminishes,  as  in  case 
of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  of  which  the 
maximum  solubility,  822  parts  of  the  salt  to  100 
of  water,  is  at  91.4°  F.,  while  at  217.7°  only 
210.2  parts,  and  at  64.4°  no  more  than  48  parts 
of  the  salt  dissolve.  Water  which  has  taken 
up  as  much  of  any  body  as,  under  its  given 
condition  of  temperatureand  pressure,  it  can  dis- 
solve, is  said  to  be  "  saturated  "  {i.  e.,  for  such 
condition) ;  if  from  the  saturated  solution  any 
water  be  removed  by  spontaneous  or  artificial 
evaporation,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
dissolved  substance  must  be  set  free  or  deposit- 
ed by  it,  and  in  amorphous  or  crystalline  form 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  substance  and 
the  conditions ;  in  cases  of  the  latter  sort,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  crystals  are 
obtained  by  careful  evaporation.  -Solutions 
already  saturated  with  one  substance  can  in 
many  instances  dissolve  considerable  quantities 
of  some  other,  the  deposition  of  a  part  of  the 
first  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attending  the 
process ;  in  other  cases,  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
ond substance  enables  the  solution  to  take  up 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  first.  Thus,  the 
solubility  of  nitre  is  increased  by  common  salt 
or  nitrate  of  lime  in  the  solution ;  and  that  oi 
gypsum  also  by  the  presence  of  common  salt. 
The  degree  of  solubility  of  solids  varies  within 
wide  limits,  Yrom  that  of  bydrated  sulphate  of 


magneda  (Epsom  salts),  of  which  at  206.6°  F. 
644.4  parts  diBsolve  in  100  of  water,  to  tliat  off 
sulphate  of  baryta,  1  part  of  whidi  requires  to 
dissolve  it  48,000  parts  of  water. — As  a  conaa- 
qnence  of  the  wide  range  of  solvent  power  ex- 
erted by  water,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in 
nature  pnre  water  is  never  to  be  met  with. 
Indeed,  the  vapor  arising  from  the  ocean  carries 
with  it  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  perhaps  of  other  minerals  that  are  held  in 
solution  in  its  waters,  to  render  a  seaside  and 
an  inland  atmosphere  very  difierent  in  their 
efiects  upon  the  human  system,  in  health  and 
in  disease.  So,  in  the  first  distillation  of  water 
from  any  source,  a  small  portion  of  the  sob- 
stances  it  held  in  solution  passes  over  with  it; 
and  to  obtain  water  in  a  state  nearly  approadi- 
ing  to  absolute  purity,  repeated  Hii»t.ill|itiong 
are  necessary;  while  even  Uien  the  object 
aimed  at  is  likely  to  be  prevented  by  the  abilily 
of  water  to  ^ssolve  very  minute  qnantitieB  oc 
the  metal  or  ^ass  of  vessels  in  which  it  loi^ 
be  received.  But  if  the  vapor  difiosed  in  the 
atmosphere  were  perfectly  pure,  it  mnst  at  least 
from  the  moment  of  condensation,  as  aleo  dur- 
ing its  collection  and  tali  in  rain  drops,  be  «x> 
erting  its  solvent  power  for  the  gases  or  other 
substances  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  Thns 
rain  water,  even  if  collected  before  touching  the 
ground,  is  found  to  contain  in  varying  quanti- 
ties carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  gaaea, 
and  probably  always  ammonia,  while  often  small 
quantities  of  its  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  of 
free  nitric  acid,  can  be>  detected.  The  nitric 
jacid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  said  to  b« 
found  more  abundantly  during  thunder  storms, 
a  result  which  has  been  referred  to.  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  the  elements  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  A  trace  of  iodine  has  recently 
been  detected  in  rain  water,  and  also  in  the 
wat^r  of  melted  snow  or  sleet,  amounting  to 
from  -,4,  to  Vt  of  a  grain  to  the  onbio  foot.  In 
tact,  whatever  ingredients  the  atmosphere  maj 
contain  wUl  be  brought  down  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  in  rain  and  snow ;  so  that  in  the 
water  of  either,  and  usually  more  in  that  -which 
first  falls,  beside  the  substances  above  nmm^^ 
may  be  found  also  minute  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine, iron,  nickel,  &c.,  often  phonihoric  add, 
especially  (it  is  said)  when  the  wind  blows  fioa 
the  west,  and  also  a  peculiar  organio  subatanos^ 
chemically  different  from  those  afforded  hf 
plants,  and  which  has  been  named  pyxrhinfc 
The  first  rain  which  falls  also  contiuiis  dnati 
soot,  and  other  foreign  matters  which  vere 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  which  it  washes  down 
witii  it.  For  this  reason,  the  rain  first  fallii^^ 
even  if  directly  caught  by  use  of  tiie  deaneit 
surfaces  or  vessels,  is  still  highly  impure ;  but 
these  foreign  matters  being  after  a  time  mainly 
removed,  the  rain,  if  continuing  to  fall,  is  much 
more  nearly  pure,  almost  as  much  so  as  dis- 
tilled water,  so  that  for  most  chemical  and 
many  other  purposes  it  serves  in  place  of  the 
latter.  Dew  has  dissolved  in  it  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  the  gases  foimd  in  the 
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phere  than  has  rain  water.  So  aoon  as  the 
rater  of  rain  or  of  melted  snow  comes  in  oon- 
tiotwith  the  earth,  and  while  it  percolates 
throagh  strata  more  or  leas  porous,  and  more 
or  less  Bolable,  fbrther  ohanges  in  its  compo- 
sition oommenoe  and  continue.  Especially  if 
it  enters  an  allnvial  or  proper  soil,  recent  ob> 
servations  lead  to  the  oouolusion  that  it  will 
part  to  snoh  soil  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  ammonia,  and  of  certain  other  gaseous 
and  saline  matters,  contained  in  it ;  though  in 
case  of  water  highly  impregnated  with  organic 
fnd  inorganic  matters,  as  tiiat  forming  the 
Iwifiliingn  of  ashes  and  manure  heaps,  ttus  re- 
mit is  proTed  to  oconr  in  a  mnoh  more  mark- 
ed degree ;  and  the  principle,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  natural  or  artificial  fertilizing 
of  soils,  and  their  consequent  capacities  of 
Tegetable  production.  But  at  the  same  time 
irith,  and  independently  o^  this  depomting 
ictioo,  the  opposite  also  will  g^  on ;  the  water 
will  take  up,  according  to  the  strata  it  passes 
through,  and  the  nature  of  the  acids  or  other 
aotire  oomponnds  which  it  may  retain  or  ao- 
qnire,  Tarions  quantities  of  the  solid  matters 
vith  which  it  meets.  In  fact,  the  comparative 
parity  of  rain  water  gives  it  so  much  the 
greater  capacity  for  taking  up  any  soluble 
nline  oomponnds  in  its  way,  and  thus  a  rela- 
tively  higher  solvent  power.  Of  the  impuri- 
ties which  rain  water  retains  and  acquires  in 
washing  rook?'  strata,  or  percolating  through 
these  or  tlirongh  the  earth,  it  may  be  said  in  a 
^end  way,  tiiongh  suhject  to  some  excep- 
tions, that  they  are  retained  and  accumulate  in  it 
until  it  rises  again  in  springs ;  and  tliat,  beside 
often  receiving  large  additions  consisting  Of 
sospended  earthy  matters  and  of  decaying  or- 
nnio  substances,  they  are  in  some  instances 
nirther  increased  by  solvent  action  of  the  water 
on  materialB  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  and 
linn  which  it  forms ;  imtil  finally,  the  water 
diachaiging  into  the  ocean,  a  still  ^«ater  couf 
eentration  of  its  saline  matters  then  results 
through  continual  evaporation.  And  thus, 
thoo^  impnre  waters  in  a  degree  always  con- 
tribute fertility  to  arable  sous,  yet.  in  a  gen- 
cnl  way,  the  springs  and  rivers  of  the  earth 
tte  continually  subtracting  from  the  land  por- 
tions of  certain  minerals,  many  of  which  are 
essential  to  vegetation,  in  excess  over  what 
nins  and  snows  can  return  of  the  like  sorts  to 
it;  and  in  this  way  the  oceans  slowly  rob  the 
continents  of  fertiUty,  the  balance  being  in  part 
nstored,  however,  and  more  espedally  within 
a  recent  period,  through  the  obtaining  of  salt 
from  sea  water,  and  the  use  of  fish  ana  of  sea 
weeds  or  their  ashes,  bnt  particularly  of  guano, 
for  improving  soils. — The  carbonic  add  which 
water  receives  from  the  air  or  other  sooroea,  en- 
iblea  it  to  aetpowerfiiUy  npon  muty  rodcs,  e»- 
pteially  tbooe  containing  carbonates  of  lime  and 
wwgneida,  whidi  it  womd  otherwise  leave  un- 
tMwhed;  and  tiie  more  powerful  acids,  as  the  sul- 
plnoio  and  bydioohlono,  when  present  (though 


this  is  much  more  rarely),  add  largely  to  its  sa- 
line constituents,  particpilarly  when  passing  over 
calcareous  rocks.  But  the  salts  which  water 
has  received  in  one  place,  are  frequently  de- 
composed or  precipitated  by  those  of  rocks  or 
soils  through  whi^  it  subsequently  passes,  or 
by  the  action  of  organic  matters,  or  the  escape 
of  gases  which  before  held  them  in  solution. 
Water  percolating  through  strata  comparatively 
insoluble,  or  flowing  over  such,  as  graiute  or 
sand,  and  more  especially  the  greensand  for- 
mation, takes  up  very  littie  of  saUue  matters^ 
often  not  more  than  6  grains  to  the  gallon. 
This  is  the  proportion  in  tite  water  of  the  Tay, 
at  Perth ;  while  the  waters  of  Loch  £atrine 
show  bnt  half  this  quantity.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  water  finds  strata  and  conditions  more 
favorable  to  solution ;  and  the  salts  may  ordi- 
narily range  from  fi  to  60  grains  to  the  gallon. 
In  general,  river  water  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  rain  water,  washing  over  rooks  and 
soils,  and  of  spring  water,  which  has  leached 
throngh  them.  Dr.  Paris  found  the  water  of 
large  springs  usually  purer  than  that  of  small 
ones ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  of  sprmgs 
derived  from  the  primitive  formations,  from 
silicious  rocks  or  beds  of  gravel,  to  contain  the 
least  impregnation.  The  water  of  compara- 
tively a  few  springs  has  thus  ^most  the  speoifio 
gravity  of  distjlled  water ;  that  of  the  Malvern 
spring,  for  example,  being  as  low  as  1.0002. 
The  water  of  all  springs  is  more  or  less  charged, 
and  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  other 
sources,  with  carbonic  acid.  Of  this  there  are 
three  prindpal  sources :  1,  the  atmo^here ;  2, 
decay  of  organic  matters  on  the  surface  of  and 
within  soils  penetrated  by  the  water;  S,  in  vol- 
canio  districts,  it  would  appear,  an  upward  per- 
colation of  this  gas  set  free  by  heat  or  changes 
within  the  earth — a  cause  to  which  is  attribut- 
ed the  unusual  quantity  of  the  gas  in  the  waters 
of  Oarlsbad,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Belters,  and  certain 
other  springs  in  Europe. — In  consequence  of 
the  intermixtures  and  changes  of  character  to 
which  water,  as  ordinarily  met  with,  is  thus 
subject,  not  only  are  its  physical  qualities,  such 
as  specific  gravity,  color,  and  taste,  liable  to 
great  variation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  more  direct 
interest,  also  ite  relations  to  the  human  econo- 
my, to  health  and  disease.  Distilled  or  rtdn 
water,  in  fact  all  highly  pure  waters,  being 
quite  tasteless,  the  small  amounts  of  saline  mat- 
ters ordinarily  to  be  found  in  good  spring  and 
well  waters  impart  to  these  a  dight  degree  of 
taste  which  really  renders  t^em  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  though  through  use  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  taste  comes  to  be  overlooked.  Apart 
fh>m  this  source  of  taste,  and  mainly  different 
£rom  it,  is  what  is  called  the  "  freshness"  or 
"  briskness"  of  water,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  render  it  really  drinkable;  this  quality  is 
due  to,  and  increases  ^ith  the  amount  of,  gases 
held  in  the  water,  but  especially  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas — waters  highly  charged  with  the 
latter  being  actn^y  spaming  when  agitated, 
like  champagne  wines,  and   froifl   the  same 
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osase.  For  drinking  porpows,  no  water  can 
have  too  much  of  gases,  nnless  of  snlphnretted 
hydrogen,  the  oflTenaire  odor  of  which  snfficient- 
I7  exolndes  it  from  common  use ;  bnt  when  the 
saline  constitnents  exceed  about  60  grains  to  the 
gallon,  the  water  acquires  a  more  decidedly 
strong  or  mineral  taste,  and  it  may  then  be  re- 
Mrded  as  abnormal,  and  proportionally  nnflt 
for  drinking.  Even  with  a  less  quantity,  thia 
is  true  when  the  salts  are  mainly  the  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  these  substances 
acting  to  derange  the  digestive,  abaorbent,  and 
secretory  organs,  and  tending  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  various  forms  of  disease,  among  which 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  gravel,  and  stone  are 
prominent  Such  effects  are  experienced  mora 
especially  by  persons  previously  unaooustom- 
ed  to  the  use  of  such  waters;  as  in  the  case 
of  tiiose  removing  from  the  grranite  soils  of 
Kew  England  to  the  limestone  regions  of  many 
of  Hm  western  states.  It  is  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  particularly  (both  as  most  com- 
mon and  as  most  effective)  the  former,  that  give 
to  certain  waters,  and  more  oommonly  those  of 
wells,  springs,  and  rivers  in  limestone  districts, 
&«  quality  Known  as  "  hardness."  The  lime 
and  magnesia  of  such  water,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  any  ordinary  soap,  decompose  the 
latter,  taking  by  substitution  the  place  of  the 
soda  or  potash  which  was  its  base,  and  thus 
forming  ui  fact  with  the  £atty  acids  a  lime  or 
magnesia  soap,  which  being  insoluble  is  precip- 
itated, and  appears  in  the  water  as  a  white 
eurdy  matter.  Thus  the  cleansing  proi>erty  of 
ordinary  suds  is  not  obtained;  the  predpitated 
Ume  soap  is  greasy  and  tenacious,  and  it  not 
only  fkils  to  cleanse,  bnt  entering  the  interstices 
«f  doths,  or  in  bathing  obstinately  closing  the 
pores  of  the  sarfaoe,  it  oommnnioates  also  a 
Bard  and  rough  feeling.  Henoe  it  is  that  "  hard 
waters"  are  ng^tly  considered  unfit  for  use  in 
washing,  aa  they  really  are  for  bathing  or  drink- 
ing, unless  means  be  Uken  to  render  them  soft ; 
and  hence  also  it  is  that  the  attempt  to  make 
any  water  wash  with  soap,  or  the  use  of  the 
soap  test,  readily  determines  in  this  respect  the 
quality  of  water,  and  its  fitness  for  any  of  the 
purposes  named.  This  soqt  test  consists  in 
oltserving  the  quantity  of  a  prepared  solu- 
tion of  soap,  which  must  be  added  to  a  given 
measure  of  water,  in  order  to  produce  a  per* 
manent  lather.  The  holding  in  solution  in 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
most  usual  constituent  of  a  hard  water,  requires 
the  presence  in  the  water  of  some  excess  of 
free  carbonic  add,  without  which  this  salt  is 
but  sparingly  soluble;  hence,  by  boiling  for 
some  time,  the  carbonic  acid  being  mainly  ex- 
pdled,  the  lime  is  deposited,  forming  the  scale 
or  inomststioD  upon  the  inside  of  kettles  and 
of  steam  boilers  m  which  such  waters  are  re- 
peatedly boiled. — Whenever  the  quantity  of  sa- 
line matters  or  adds  of  any  kind  is  audi  as  to 
impart  to  water  a  very  distinct  taste,  or  when 
the  temperature  of  springs  is  by  causes  operat- 
ing within  the  earth  nuaraally  devated,  so  that 


in  either  case  the  wdinary  action  of  drinkaUe 
water  is  replaced  by  an  artificial  action  oftea 
avaUed  of  for  medical  purposes,  the  water  be> 
comes  of  the  character  commonly  knomi  as 
"mineral."  (8eeMiNssA.LWATBBS.)  Owing  to 
causes  already  referred  to,  the  water  of  the 
ocean  ia  in  fact  a  mineral  water,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  dass.  Its  saline  con- 
stituents range  fW>m  the  0.08S18  to  the  0.08718 
part  of  its  weight,  its  specbBc  gravity  varying 
from  1.0284  to  1.0286.  According  to  Danbeny, 
the  quantity  of  aalts  in  the  ocean  19  greater  to 
the  south  than  to  the  north  of  tiie  equator,  the 
medium  saltness  and  density  being  near  that 
line ;  and  these  facts  are  readily  explained  by 
the  much  less  proportion  in  which  the  water 
of  rivers  is  disoharged  into  the  southern  sen. 
A  like  principle  holds  in  reference  to  all  lakes 
and  inland  seas,  the  waters  of  these  varying 
very  modi  in  oompodtion,  according  as  they 
possess  a  free  or  imperfect  outiet,  or  none. 
Thus,  the  water  of  some  inland  lakes,  as  those 
of  the  chain  lying  north  of  the  United  Btates, 
differs  scarcdy  at  all  from  river  water ;  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  the  most  exaggerated 
saltness  oooors  in  the  caae  of  lakes  ied  by  wa- 
ters hif^y  charged  with  saline  matters,  and 
having  no  ontiet.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Dead  sea;  the  waters  of  its  solitary  river,  the 
Jordan,  oonstantiy  disoharged  into  it,  eontain 
about  76  grains  of  solid  matters  to  the  gallon; 
but  as  very  littie  of  this  can  return  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a  constant  10- 
comnlation  of  salts  in  the  waters  of  this  tea, 
until  the  quantity  is  now  no  lees  than  S,600 
grains  of  solid  constituents  to  the  gallon,  be- 
side that  saline  depoaits  occur  in  tihe  mud  abont 
ita  margins,  and  upon  its  bed.  Thus  also  a 
lake  lately  diacovrared  in  northern  AnstraUa, 
and  having  no  outlet,  is  highly  charged  wift 
saline  matters;  and  the  waters  of  the  Elton 
lake,  in  Russia,  the  length  of  which  is  11  miles, 
breadth  8,  and  average  depth  15  inches,  sliow 
a  omst  of  saline  matters  due  to  evaporation,  10 
that  they  appear  even  in  summer  as  if  covered 
with  snow.  (See  also  Gbeat  Saxt  Laxx.)  The 
waters  of  the  Oaspian  sea,  into  which  a  huge 
body  of  fresh  water  is  discharged,  and  which  has 
probably  a  subterranean  outiet,  have  bnt  6.394 
parts  of  saline  matters  to  the  1,000,  and  a  ipe- 
dfio  gravity  of  1.00689 ;  while  those  of  the  set 
of  Azof  have  of  solid  ingredients  11.879  part* 
to  the  1,000,  specific  gravity  1.0097;  the  coire- 
sponding  numbers  for  the  Black  sea  being  1 7.6M 
and  1.01866.  Certain  salt  lakes  in  Armenia  and 
Egypt  contain  in  solution  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  by  their 
evaporation  ftamisn  a  aaline  mixture  calkd 
natron.  The  add  springs  of  New  Grenada, 
of  Canada,  and  of  certain  parts  of  the  United 
Btstes,  derive  their  property  and  name  fram 
the  oonsiderable  ooantitiee  ottrw  mineral  aoids, 
most  oommonly  ue  snlphorio,  which  they  oon- 
tain.  According  to  Profossor  Porter's  analysis, 
one  gallon  of  the  water  of  the  Oak  Orchard  aeid 
qtrinigs,  in  the  town  of  Alahmn*  in  western 
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Vtiw  York,  otmtaina  of  free  snlphnrio  aoid 
188.812  grains,  of  proto-solphate  of  iron  83.216, 
ind  of  other  salphates  not  len  than  84.  Of  the 
wad  waters  of  Paramo  de  Roiz,  0.366  percent, 
eonsiats  of  free  Bolphario,  and  0.8S  of  fr«e  hj- 
droohlorio  moid ;  so  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  emi^oy  these  waters  directly  for  the  prep- 
■ratimi  of  sulphate  of  qoinine  from  the  Pern- 
lian  buk  obtained  in  the  neighboring  forests. 
Waters  highly  charged  with  certain  salts, 
(specially  those  of  iron  and  silioates,  freqnent- 
]j  deposit  portions  of  these  within  the  inter- 
stices of  wood,  or  of  other  organic  bodies  left 
i>r  some  time  in  them,  oonverting  them  into 
mimnn  reaembling  stone,  and  known  as  petri- 
fMtions.  An  example  of  strongly  rihoions 
waters  is  famished  by  the  Cteysers. — ^Among 
waters  not  containing  a  sufficient  amonnt  of 
■olnble  ingredients  to  be  ranked  as  mineral  in 
ehsrseter,  may  be  conveniently  distingnished 
with  rrferenoe  to  ordinary  nses  three  classes, 
viz. :  good  drinkable  waters,  oaloareons  or  dis- 
tinctly hard  waters,  and  those  in  whioh  the 
lime  salts  are  exoeasiTe.  A  good  drinkable 
water  may  be  recognized  by  the  following 
ehaneters  r  it  is  perfectly  colorless  and  trans- 
panot;  without  smell  or  appreciable  taste,  bat 
•greeable,  and  not  insipid  or  flat;  does  not 
lose  its  clearness  by  boiling,  and  leaves  a  very 
iligjbt  residue  upon  evaporation.  Bain  water, 
■ot  of  the  first  &11,  and  the  water  of  thawed 
BOW  or  ice,  are  of  course  purest  of  all  that 
oCer  for  common  use,  and  no  others  are  really 
Mwell  adapted  as  these  for  all  culinary,  deans* 
log,  and  mechanical  purposes ;  but  the  lack  of 
caaas  in  these  waters,  unless  they  are  artifidal- 
ly  aerated,  as  by  agitating  them  with  air  or 
other  gases,  or  in  other  suitable  manner,  ren- 
ders tttem  leas  agreeable  for  drinking.  Bain 
water,  as  too  commonly  collected  upon  rooft 
which  have  in  the  interim  become  covered  with 
dust  and  other  matters,  is  seldom  of  near  tibe 
same  parity  as  that  caught  in  dean  vessels  di- 
raetly  as  it  fUls.  Of  Ute  foreign  matters  car- 
ried from  the  roo&  into  cisterns,  some  are  soon 
precipitated;  others  undergo  decomposition, 
depriving  the  water  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen  it 
oootained,  and  rendering  it  for  the  time  more 
flat  and  unpalatable  than  usual.  In  towns  and 
eonntries  in  which  good  drinkable  water  is 
■euee,  however,  cisterns  for  rain  water  are 
nainly  relied  on ;  at  Cadiz  every  house  is  so 
supplied.  Where  cistern  water  is  to  be  em- 
I^yed  for  drinking  and  culinary  use,  the  first 
rain  which  falls,  and  which  contains  the  wash- 
ings of  the  roc^  should  always  be  allowed  to 
nm  to  waste — a  method  by  which  the  de- 
terioration ot  the  water  afterward  caught  is 
almost  wholly  avoided.  By  some  authorities, 
waters  eontaining  a  moderate  proportion  of 
■aline  matters,  especially  of  salts  of  lime,  are 
believed  to  be  preferable  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, as  famishing  in  a  degree  the  mineral 
food  required  by  ue  osseous  system  and  the 
blood,  and  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  sup- 
ply aflbcded  by  solid  foods  al<me  is  not  in  all 


cases  suffident.  These  materials  the  waters  of 
streams  directly  fed  by  mdting  snows,  and 
espedally  if  in  a  granite  region,  are  likdy  al- 
most entirely  to  lack ;  henoe  the  extreme  pari- 
ty of  the  water  of  certain  streams  of  the  Alps, 
and,  from  the  latter  cause  at  least,  of  most  of 
the  Scotch  rivers.  An  opinion  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  to  this  purity  of  the  Alpine  waters 
are  due  those  lowered  conditions  of  vitality 
manifested  so  frequently  in  the  Swiss  valleys  in 
the  production  of  goitre  and  scrofolous  diseases 
generally,  and  the  form  of  idiocy  known  aa 
cretinism ;  while  another  view,  quite  the  oppo- 
site, and  for  the  present  at  least  quite  as  prob- 
able, ascribes  these  maladies  to. the  depresdng 
effect  of  cold,  humidity,  and  lack  of  sunlight 
in  the  valleys,  with  in  many  instances  an  actual 
excess  of  magnesifln  salts  whioh  in  these  the 
water  has  acquired.  The  waters  of  q>riqga, 
wells,  and  rivers  usually  contain  in  variable 
quantities  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbon' 
atee  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  ain- 
mina,  some^es  of  other  bases,  yriih  smallei 
quantities  of  certain  phosi^ates  and  nitrates, 
and  of  silica,  and  (except  often  in  case  of 
springs)  more  or  less  of  organic  matters.  The 
water  of  rivers  being  long  exposed  to  the  air,  « 
gradnal  escape  of  carbonic  add  from  them  vei7 
commonly  occurs,  resulting  in  a  deposit  d 
portions  of  certain  salts,  espedally  the  caloare* 
ons.  In  this  way,  river  water  often  becomes 
much  softer  than  that  of  the  springs  and  rills 
in  which  it  had  its  sources.  And  hence,  al- 
though the  air  dissolved  in  the  surface  wa- 
ter of  rivers  and  oceans  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  oxygen  than  even  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, sometimes  as  much  as  29.1  per  cent., 
the  water  is  still  deficient  in  taste,  vapid,  and 
seldom,  at  least  on  first  use,  wholly  agpveable 
for  drinking.  Of  the  oxygen  gas  of  river  and 
sea  water,  a  part  is  absorbed  fi^m  the  air  sub* 
sequently  to  the  collection  of  the  water  in 
streams,  while  another  portion  is  set  free  by 
the  growth  of  aquatic  plants ;  and  whatever  its 
souroe,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fishes  and  the  other  orders  of  living 
tilings  found  in  such  waters.  Again,  owing  to 
the  frequent  loss,  as  now  explain^,  of  a  portion 
of  their  saline  matters,  and  to  the  nmneroua 
sources  of  intermixture  of  organic  substances, 
and  of  extremdy  fine  solid  partides,  as  those 
of  clay  or  other  detritus,  various  mixtures  of 
which  constitute  the  dime,  ooze,  or  mud  of  the 
beds  of  ponds  and  streams,  and  all  of  whioh 
materials  are  likely  in  some  qnantities  to  be 
hdd  in  suspension  in  the  water,  imparting  to  it 
tiie  oharaotw  of  turbidity,  it  results  that  in 
rivers  generdly  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
reference  to  use  is  quite  as  much  dependent  on 
these  matters  in  suspennon  as  on  those  whioh 
it  has  dissolved,  and  in  many  instances  mnoh 
more  so.  In  almost  all  waters  of  lakes,  ponds, 
and  rivers,  living  creatures  of  sensible  size,  as 
fish,  frogs,  shell  fish,  dugs,  worms,  &o.,  are  to 
be  found;  and  some  of  these  also  in  the  water 
of  certain  wells  and  springs.    Although  these 
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animals  impart  their  excretions  to  the  water 
in  which  the;^  live,  yet  these  are  either  simply 
saline,  entering  like  other  saline  substances  into 
solntion  in  the  water,  and  no  more  hartftil ;  or, 
so  far  as  they  are  organic,  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  rapidly  decompose  into 
the  simplest  and  equally  innozions  compounds. 
The  creatures  referred  to,  however,  by  subsist- 
ing on  those  smaller  than  themselves,  and  by  in 
many  instances  consuming  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  in  the  earlier  stages  of  decay  in 
the  water,  unquestionably  preserve  it  in  a  purer 
state  than  it  would  otherwise  possess.  Thus, 
ihe  popular  opinion  respecting  the  advantage 
of  having  Arogs  or  fish  in  wells  and  springs  is 
correct ;  and  on  a  larger  scale,  though  far  less 
effectually  in  the  comparison,  the  creatures 
named  contribute  to  the  purity  of  lakes  and 
atreams.  Among  the  foreign  matters  of  river 
water,  which  may  be  dassed  among  those  held 
in  suspension,  and  which  are  less  obvious  than 
those  above  named,  and  often  wholly  invisible, 
are  living  organisms,  such  as  microscopic  algaa, 
the  decomposing  substance  of  larger  plants,  and 
animalcules.  Any  of  these,  along  with  the 
bodies  of  fish,  &c.,  if  allowed  to  undergo  gradual 
decay  in  the  water,  result  on  their  way  to  the 
amplest  and  harmless  combinations,  as  carbonic 
aoid,  ammonia,  &c,  in  stages  and  forms  of  pu- 
trescent materials  that,  ta^en  in  certain  quan- 
tities or  for  considerable  time  into  the  human 
iTf stem,  are  known  to  be  productive  of  disease. 
To  remove  such  matters  from  the  water,  how- 
ever, and  return  them  nearly  or  quite  reduced 
to  the  harmless  forms  already  referred  to,  even 
tlie  various  species  of  animalcules  cooperate 
with  the  larger  creatures  living  in  the  water. 
80  far  as  any  hurtful  effect  of  the  animalcules 
themselves  upon  the  digestive  organs  or  the 
general  health  is  concerned,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  impression  created  in  regard  to 
them  among  the  residents  of  certain  cities  has 
extremely  slight  grounds  in  fact,  and  is  due 
mainly  to  the  exaggerations  of  interested  par- 
ties. It  is  more  agreeable  certainly  to  be  able 
to  remove  both  these  and  the  suspended  organic 
and  earthy  matters  that  may  be  present  in  the 
river  or  lake  waters  now  in  use  in  many  cities, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  water 
through  proper  filters ;  but  the  chief  benefits 
of  this  process  are  often  in  the  removal  of  the 
really  deleterious  organic  matters,  which,  how- 
ever, the  public  are  not  able  so  readily  to  com- 
prehend. Doubtless  some  of  the  smaller  ani- 
malcules pass  through  any  ordinary  filter;  and 
as  their  ova  and  vegetable  germs  can  pass 
through  all,  both  may  reappear  Jn  water  that 
has  been  filtered  and  is  then  kept,  as  for  a  sea 
voyage.  Of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  snb- 
stuices,  the  former,  as  containing  more  nitro- 
gen, and  tending  more  to  putrefactive  change, 
are  the  most  objectionable.  For  detecting  audi 
substances,  no  test  short  of  analysis  can  be  per- 
fectly relied  on ;  but  as  a  solntion  of  pen^^- 
ganote  of  potash  is  decomposed  and  decolorued 
by  it,  it  is  safest  to  reject  water  which  on  mix* 


ture  discharges  the  color  flrom  much  of  that 
reagent.  Of  all  waters,  those  of  stagnant  pools 
and  of  marshes  most  abound  in  foreign  and 
deleterious  materials,  especially  those  of  vege- 
table and  animal  origin.  They  commonly  con- 
tain and  emit  mephitio  gases,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  always  extremely  unwholesome.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  of  stich  waters,  the 
results  of  observations  by  Dr.  Ot.  0.  Wittstein, 
lately  presented  before  the  Bavarian  academy, 
possess  much  interest.  The  tendency  to  some 
shade  of  brown,  sometimes  almost  black,  of 
marsh  waters  or  those  of  rivers  into  which  they 
largely  enter,  is  well  known ;  and  Dr.  Wittst^ 
is  led  to  conclude  that  this  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  such  water  of  the  ulmic  or  gaio 
acids  (products  of  vegetable  decay,  and  ingre- 
dients of  humus;  see  Aobioultubal  CEnas- 
tbt)  held  in  solution  by  alkalies.  The  amount 
of  alkali,  itself  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
bed  or  rock  with  which  the  water  comes  in 
contact,  may  thus  determine  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  ulmine,  and  hence  the  color  of  the 
water.  Such  waters  will  therefore  be  soft  u 
well  as  impure.  Any  deviation  from  the  proper 
bluish  color  of  water  toward  brown  will  show 
the  presence  of  the  ulmic  acids;  and  if  the  wa- 
ter is  mnning,  so  that  it  is  continually  renewed, 
it  may  be  assumed  also  to  be  softer  as  its  color 
approaches  brown,  and  harder  as  it  is  more 
nearly  blue.  In  the  w^y  of  rendering  marshy 
waters  less  unwholesome,  the  substitution  of 
an  active  for  an  effete  vegetation  is  advantage- 
ous, as  diminishing  both  the  decaying  matten 
and  noxious  gases ;  and  the  growth  in  them  of 
plants  of  a  bitter  or  astringent  land,  as  bog- 
bean  and  tormentil,  is  said  greatly  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  disease  in  cattle  drinking  the 
waters. — The  abundance  of  -water  fiimiahed  by 
small  lakes  and  by  rivers,  has  sdways  present- 
ed an  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  to  secure  from  such  sources  their  need- 
fbl  supply ;  and  the  practical  resort  to  these 
sources  is  reoentiy  becoming  more  common. 
(Bee  AgtJBDtioT.)  From  the  view  of  the  many 
and  variable  accidental  constituents  of  lake  vA 
river  waters  which  has  now  been  presented,  it 
will  be  evident  that  condderations  of  palatable- 
ness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  water  render 
the  selection  of  the  source  to  be  resorted  to  in 
a  given  case  a  matter  of  much  importanoe,  if 
not  difficulty.  The  waters  should  be  as  frea 
as  practicable  from  organic  matters;  they 
should  not  be  too  hard,  and  they  shonld  be 
brisk.  When  the  streams  contain  many  or 
peculiar  adventitious  substances,  especially  sndi 
as  the  wastage  of  factories  or  chemical  woiis, 
or  those  of  the  most  revoliang  character,  in- 
cluding the  bodies  of  dead  animalii  and  the 
sewage  of  tovnis,  they  are  obviously  wholly 
unfit  for  use.  Tet  even  such  waters  are  in  a 
few  instances  largely  consumed,  as  in  case  of 
the  Thames  water  used  in  parts  of  London. 
The  table  following  presents  the  results  of 
analyses  of  waters  of  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  as  taken  from 
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welte,  riven,  and  ponds,  especially  snoh  among 
the  latter  as  are  resorted  to  for  the  snpply  of 
water  to  towns.  In  the  analyses  numbered  1  to 
34  inolnsive,  the  numbers  standing  in  the  col- 
inmg  under  each  oonstitnent  represent  so  many 
grains  or  parts  of  a  grain  of  that  constituent  in  a 
gallon  of  the  particular  sample  of  water,  named 
in  the  same  horizontal  line  at  the  left ;  in 
the  remaining  analyses,  the  figures  denote  the 
pwoentage  of  the  constituent,  or  the  number  of 
parts  (tf  it  in  100  of  the  water.  Beside  the  sub- 
stances in  the  table,  water  No.  14  contains  0.278 
of  lime,  0.856  of  magnesia,  0.493  of  potash,  and 
0.178  of  soda,  combined  with  silica  and  organic 
matter.  No.  20  has  also  carbonate  of  potash ; 
No.  81,  6.016  nitrate  of  lime,  and  2.188  nitrate 
of  magnesia;  Ko.  80,  1.00  silicate  of  potash, 
0.303  nlicate  of  lime,  and  0.6  sUicate  of  mag- 
nesia; No.  35,  no  chloride  of  aluminnm;  No. 
M,  4.06  siUca,  and  0.44  silicate  of  potash ;  No. 
69,  no  oxide  of  manganese ;  No.  60,  some  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  No.  63,  some  phosphate  of 
manganese,  carbonate  of  potash,  crenate  and 
apocrenate  of  iron.  Nos.  8,  4,  6,  6,  and  7  are 
analTses  made  by  Prof.  Bei^amin  Silliman,  jr., 
in  1845,  for  the  authorities  of  Boston,  on  the 
ooearion  of  selecting  the  sonrce  of  supply  of 
water  for  that  city,  No.  8  being  the  one  finally 
chosen.  Specimen  No.  6  was  token  at  Water- 
town,  Ifaas.,  and  No.  6  at  South  Natick.  Nos. 
9, 10,  and  11  are  from  /ermginous  clay,  over- 
lying red  sandstone,  9  and  11  being  very  hard 
Tatera.  No.  12  is  from  Fairmount  pond,  the 
prinoq)al  source  of  water  supply  for  Philadel- 
^ia.  No.  18  is  the  water  supplied  to  Trenton, 
S.  J.  Nos.  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  are  from  so 
many  and  the  main  sources  of  water  supply  of 
London.  Of  this,  19,907,480  gallonsper  day  are 
derived  from  the  Thames,  and  26,978,446  gallons 
tma  other  sonroes  ezolusive  of  wells.  No.  16 
is  ih>m  Uie  greensand  formation,  and  has  been 
imposed  for  the  supply  of  London.  No.  21  is 
Aran  Highgate  hill,  and  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  nitrates  contained  in  it  is  to  be  ao- 
ooonted  for  by  its  contiguity  to  an  old  and  ez- 
teuiTe  churchyard.  No.  84  is  from  an  arte- 
un  well  in  Qio  London  basin,  and  ia  of  excel- 
lent qnaUty.  No.  28  snpplies  Aberdeen ;  No. 
if,  Perth;  Nos.  28,  29,  and  80,  the  towns 
mmed  in  the  table ;  Nos.  80  and  81,  Glasgow ; 
irhile  No.  88  was  proposed  for  the  last  named 
town.  Nos.  86  to  43,  and  46  to  68,  inclusire, 
are  riyer  waters.  In  case  of  No.  85,  the  river 
was  at  the  time  swollen  and  turbid;  of  86, 
it  was  low  and  clear.  In  case  of  No.  87,  taken 
near  Vienna,  the  river  was  tolerably  clear; 
No.  86,  near  Hamburg,  turbid ;  No.  89,  near 
HAchst,  and  40,  near  Arendonck.  No.  41  was 
procured  near  Lyons,  in  July,  and  42  in  Feb- 
niary ;  No.  48,  near  Geneva,  in  April ;  No.  45, 
near  Toulouse,  in  July ;  No.  46,  near  Orleans: 
No.  47,  above  Paris.  In  case  of  Nos.  48  and 
49,  tiie  large  proportion  of  common  salt  and 
(olphate  of  lime,  and  the  amall  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  show  clearly  a  degree  of  mix- 
toe  of  sea  water ;  the  former  sample  was  taken 


near  Exeter,  the  latter  near  Twidcenham.  Nos. 
60  to  65,  inclusive,  are  waters  of  rivers  pro- 
ceeding from  glaciers.  No.  62  is  an  example 
of  water  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  No.  63  of  a  very  highly  cal- 
careous water. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
bases,  acids,  or  salts,  or  of  two  or  more  of  these 
classes  of  compounds,  that  are  usually  pres- 
ent together  in  any  natural  water,  whether  of 
ordinary  or  of  mineral  character,  the  process 
of  analysis  of  a  water  of  either  sort  is  among 
flie  most  tedious  and  difficult.  G^aseons  con- 
stituents must  be  determined  first,  and  they 
are  best  known  when  tihe  water  is  fr«shly 
taken  from  its  source.  By  evaporating  a 
known  volume  of  the  water,  drying  the  resi- 
dne  at  212°  F.,  and  weighing,  the  total  amount 
of  fixed  matters  is  ascertained.  Drying  at  800", 
if  organic  matter  be  present  in  the  residue,  it 
will  char ;  and  on  being  ignited  in  presence  of 
sir,  the  carbon  will  bum  off;  weighing  after 
ignition,  the  loss  in  weight  will  ^ve  a  near 
{mproximation  to  the  amount  of  oi^anic  matter 
the  water  contained.  The  remainder,  or  min- 
eral portion  of  the  residue,  can  then  be  quanti- 
tatively analyzed  in  the  manner  pursued  with 
any  mixture  of  minerals ;  or  to  determine  the 
several  ingredients,  separate  portions  of  the 
water  may  be  successively  taken. — As  already 
shown,  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  rivers 
often  Varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  their 
course ;  and  obviously,  considerable  variation  ■ 
must  in  most  instances  occur  witli  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  Thus  the  Bh6ne  near  Geneva 
(analysis  No.  43)  in  April,  though  containing 
almost  precisely  the  same  percentage  of  sol- 
uble constituents  as  near  Lyons  in  February, 
differs  entirely  in  their  distribution,  having  at 
the  former  place  only  about  half  as  much  car- 
bonate of  bme  as  at  the  latter,  but  more  than 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  sulphates,  be- 
side 2.88  parts  of  siUca,  which  at  Lyons  has 
completeh-  disappeared.  The  analyses  of  the 
Mense  (Nos.  89  and  40)  present  similar  facts; 
Vhile  those  of  the  Rh6ne  (Nos.  41  and  42) 
show  the  variations  at  opposite  seasons. 
Those  of  the  Bhine  (K'os.  86  and  86),  though 
taken  at  the  same  season  and  at  the  same 
place  (Bonn),  show  the  difference  of  composi- 
tion between  a  river  in  time  of  flood  and 
when  low  and  clear.  When  a  river  passes 
through  a  large  town,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  both  organic  and  mineral  substances 
which  is  certain  to  find  its  way  into  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  town  happens  to  be  a  manufactur- 
ing one,  very  considerable  changes  in  compo- 
dtion  may  take  place  within  a  very  short  space. 
Thus  the  Seine,  which  before  entering  Paris 
contains  only  A  per  cent,  of  mineral  ingre- 
dients, has  nearly  doubled  this  proportion  be- 
fore leaving  it,  and  has  also  much  increased 
its  impregnation  with  organic  matter.  The 
Thames  near  London,  though  differing  less  in 
the  quantity  of  mineral  ingredients  above  and 
below  the  city,  receives  so  mnoh  organic  mat- 
ter from  sewers,  factories.  See.,  some  of  which 
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IB  dissolved,  while  much  is  only  held  in  sus- 
pension, as  to  render  it  highly  offensive  at 
some  seasons,  thongh  previously  to  entering 
London  it  is  a  water  of  excellent  quality.  A 
general  view  of  the  composition  of.  rivers 
shows  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  their  principal 
mineral  constituent,  generally  amounting  to 
one  half  of  the  entire  solid  residue  of  the 
water,  and  sometimes  forming  ^  of  it;  and 
this  we  find  to  be  the  very  substance  which  is 
continually  withdrawn  ftom  sea  water  for  the 
production  of  the  shells  of  moUusks  and  crus- 
taceans, and  the  structures  of  the  coral  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity 
of  this  salt  annually  carried  into  the  sea  by  the 
Bhine  is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the 
shells  of  832,689  millions  of  oysters.  Ifezt  to 
carbonate  of  lime,  its  sulphate,  or  gypsum,  occurs 
most  abundantly  in  river  waters.  Being  much 
more  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  it  wonld  be 
found  in  much  larger  proportion,  were  it  not 
that  rocks  containing  it  bear  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  to  limestone  rocks ;  but 
wherever  they  exist,  the  rivers  passing  over 
them  become  impregnated.  Thus  the  Arve, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  valley  of  Oh&- 
mouni,  comes  in  contact  with  the  great  masses 
of  gypsum  of  the  western  side  of  Mont  Blanc, 
contains  6.5  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  6.2 
parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  8.3  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime  (analysis  66^ ;  and  the  Red 
river,  after  traversing  the  ploms  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  much  of  the  surfcice  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  thick  beds  of  gypsum,  holds  in  solu- 
tion .00186  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  without  any  oar^ 
bonate  of  lime.  The  chlorides  but  rarely  form 
&  considerable  part  of  the  constituents  of  rivers, 
unless  near  their  mouths,  where  some  mixture 
with  sea  water  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  analy- 
ses of  the  Thames  and  Eze  (Nob.  48  and  40). 
If  the  case  were  the  reverse,  a  continual  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  salt,  &o.,  would  take 
place  in  the  ocean,  since  the  chlorides  are  not 
largely  removed  by  marine  animals  and  plants, 
as  IS  the  case  with  the  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  organic  matters  carried  into  the 
Bea  by  rivers  are  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
quantity;  and  they  probably  cooperate  with 
tnose  produced  by  the  death  of  marine  animals 
and  plants,  in  decomposing  the  excess  of  sul- 
phates, and  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  com- 
position in  sea  water.  The  water  of  lakes, 
agreeing  generally  with  that  of  the  principal 
rivers  which  feed  them,  can  but  seldom  present 
any  prominent  peculiarity  of  composition  (see 
analyses  Nos.  48  and  44).  The  water  of  Lough 
Keagh  in  Ireland,  which  has  the  property  of 
petrifying  woodj  or  rather  of  causing  its  im- 
pregnation with  iron,  Contains  jx.ljtv  part  only 
of  soluble  constituents,  j^  part  of  this  being  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  about  \  of  it  suspended  mat- 
ters, chiefly  oxide  of  iron.  Spring  waters,  in 
their  passage  through  various  rocks.  Come  in 
contact  wim  so  great  a  variety  of  substances, 


that  all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  alnmi- 
na,  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper, 
and  many  other  metals,  carbonic,  solphnric,  sol- 

Ehurous,  nitric,  phosphoric,  borado,  silidc,  sod 
ydrosulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  varioni 
organic  substances,  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  The  longer  the  water  remains 
in  contact  with  the  rocks,  the  greater  is  geoer- 
olly  the  quantity  dissolved ;  but  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  sulphate  of  lime,  received  while  pas- 
ing  through  beds  of  salt  or  gypsum  (see  Saix), 
ore  the  o^y  substances  with  which  it  beonnes 
saturated.  In  limestone  regions,  the  continiied 
percolation  of  the  water  sufficee  to  remore 
considerable  portions  of  the  Focks,  forming 
great  caverns ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammotn 
cave  of  Kentucky,  and  of  many  of  those  in 
the  German  mountains ;  while  in  some  instancet 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  from  such  cance 
eventually  made  to  fall  in.  Bischof  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  springs  and  rivers  of  the  Tento- 
burger  forest  and  the  Hoarstrang  remove  oimo- 
ally  more  than  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  limestone; 
and  that  the  Fader  springs  alone  eonld  remon 
in  67  days  a  cone  of  limestone  160  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base  and  26  feet  high.  Though, 
save  in  some  mineral  waters,  usually  present  b 
very  small  quantity,  common  sblt  is  still,  with 
the  exception  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  most 
invariably  present  constituent  of  spring  waters. 
Its  quantity  is  however  usually  only  snch  as  to 
aid  in  imparting  palatableneBS  to  the  water, 
without  giving  an  appreciable  taste.  Sprinn 
near  the  sea  in  many  instances  receive  a  suffi- 
cient influx  of  uncorrected  sea  water  to  be  ren- 
dered brackish ;  whUe  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  springs  of  perfectly 
fresh  water  rising  at  greater  or  less  distances 
from  shore  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean ;  of  these,  some  remarkable  and  loag 
celebrated  examples  occur  in  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico.— ^The  applications  and  uses  of  water  are  so 
multifarions,  that  any  difficulty  in  the  ess* 
must  be  rather  in  the  way  of  finding  any  oper- 
ations, either  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  which  it  i» 
not  present,  and  does  not  play  an  important 
part.  If  the  air  were  deprived  of  moisture,  i 
would  be  harsh  and  irritating  when  breathed; 
without  the  presence  of  water  in  soils,  thtf 
ultimate  comminution,  or  perhaps  Bolntion,  <£ 
their  materials,  requisite  to  their  entrance  into 
the  rootlets  of  plants,  would  be  impossihle; 
and'finally  water  becomes  the  indispenssUs 
solvent  and  vehide  by  presence  of  whi<^  only 
can  the  materials  of  nutrition  bo  introdiicea 
within  the  vessels  of  either  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal bodies,  or  can  there  undergo  the  requisite 
changes,  be  conveyed  to  the  tissues  to  be  noae- 
ished,  and,  when  in  the  animal  system  finally 
broken  down  and  rendered  effiste,  be  again  ab- 
sorbed, conveyed  to  the  organs  of  exereticn, 
and  cast  Without  the  domain  of  life.  Thus, 
water  is  in  every  way  indispensable  to  the 
very  continuance  of  vegetable  and  aniinal  ex- 
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iatenoe.  The  dews  deposited  from  and  rain 
filling  throngh  the  atmosphere  bring  to  the 
earth  many  of  the  anbatances  needfnl  to  enable 
plants  to  form  originallj  the  organic  materials 
on  which  animal  life  is  aabaeqnently  main- 
taineii,  the  most  important  of  tliese  being  in 
&ct  earbonio  aoid,  the  water  itself,  and  am- 
monia, the  presence  and  value  of  the  last  of 
these  iiaving  been  first  shown  in  Liebig's  dis- 
eovvrj  that  it  furnishes  a  chief  source  of  the 
nitrogen  entering  into  the  albuminous  vege- 
table compounds.  In  countries  in  which- rain 
ia  rare  or  unknown,  vegetation  can  be  sup- 
ported only  bj  laborious  artificial  irrigation,  as 
u  true  in  parts  of  £g7P^  India,  dec. ;  and  a 
oountry  destitute  of  springs  and  rivers  be- 
ocHnes  comparatively  umnhabitable,  as  in  case 
ot  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  its  oases,  however, 
when  within  them  the  supply  of  water  is  even 
limited,  becoming  centres  of  population.  The 
solvent  power  of  water  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  processes  employed 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  analytical 
chemistry.  Without  rivers  and  oceans  but  lit- 
tle of  the  commerce  of  the  world  could  be  car- 
ried mi ;  and,  indeed,  without  water,  our  most 
rapid  and  efficient  meaqs  of  land  transporta- 
tion, the  railroad  worked  by  steam  power, 
wonld  be  nnavailable.  Water  is  also,  through 
ita  wdght  and  momentum,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  mechanical  power;  the  esti- 
mates of  M.  DaubrSe  showing  that  the  motive 
force  of  the  streams  of  Europe  is  equal  to  that 
of  from  278,608,970  to  864,678,620  horses 
woridng  incessantly  during  the  entire  year. 
The  agency  of  water  in  a  geological  point  of 
view,  as  in  washing  away  oUflb,  excavating 
vidleya,  and  otherwise  modifying  the  earth's 
Bovfaoe,  has  produced  in  past  ages  effects  of 
almost  incrediUe  magnitude;  it  has  in  fkot 
removed  entire  groups  of  strata,  ovar  dis- 
tricts of  hundreds  of  square  miles,  so  com- 
pletely that  their  former  existence  is  only 
known  by  means  of  a  few  small  fragments 
whidt  have  escaped  the  denuding  action.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  action  in  re- 
cent geological  times  is  the  excavation  of  the 
gorge  of  tibie  Niagara,  out  to  an  average  depth 
of  200  to  800  feet  for  a  distance  of  7  miles. 
The  energetic  action  of  the  waves  upon  cliffs 
bordering  the  sea  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  of  the  observed  force  of  the 
waves  at  the  Skerryvore  lighthouse  on  the 
British  coast  was  in  summer  611  lbs.  on  a 
•qoara  foot,  and  in  winter  2,026  lbs. ;  while  the 
'greatest  force  observed  amounted  to  6,087  lbs., 
or  nearly  8  tons.  On  the  £.  coast  of  Ei^Iand 
tiiifl  action  has  proceeded  so  fiw  that  some 
towna,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 

Siest  were  several  mUes  inland,  are  now  upon 
e  sea  shore;  and  the  site  of  at  least  one  im- 
portant seaport  of  the  12th  century  is  now 
■eTwal  miles  at  sea.  The  quantity  of  water 
npon  the  (^obe  is  in  due  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance, tiie  waters  of  toe  oceans,  lakes,  and 
rivera  covering  2|  times  as  much  of  the  earth's 
VOL.  xn. — 18 


snrfitce  as  is  ocouided  by  dry  land ;  the  exact 
proportion,  so  £w  as  hitherto  known,  is  276  to 
100  for  the  entire  globe,  164  to  100  for  the 
northern  and  628  to  100  for  the  southern  hem- 
isphere.— The  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of 
good  water,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing  pur- 
poses, has  sJways  been  considered  an  object  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples we  still  possess  of  the  engineering  and 
arcmitectural  skill  of  the  Romans  are  their 
aqueducts  and  baths,  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  modem 
times.  Uhtil  40  or  60  years^  ago,  most  modem 
European  cities  were  not  nearly  so  well  sup- 
plied with  this  necessary  of  life  as  many  ancient, 
or  even  as  some  modern  oriental  ones ;  but  a 
great  change  has  since  taken  place ;  the  impor- 
tance of  a  copious  supply  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  large  cities  is  fully  recognized ; 
and  the  Oroton  water  works  of  New  York,  the 
Fairmount  water  works  of  Philadelphia,  wi(h 
those  of  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  are  among 
the  improvements  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  In  countries  m  which  water 
is  scarce,  immense  tanks  are  constructed  to 
preserve  all  the  rain  water  that  can  be  col- 
lected, and  some  of  these  in  Hindostan  cover 
very  large  spaces  of  ground.  Very  extensive 
en^eenug  works  in  the  forms  of  canals  and 
aqueducts  have  also  been  undertaken  in  various 
countries,  as  in  Tuscany  and  India,  to  obtain 
water  for  irrigation ;  and  some  of  the  aqueducts 
or  "  flumes"  constructed  in  Oalifomia  to  bring 
water  to  gold  diggings,  rank  in  extent  at  least 
among  the  first  of  their  kind.  The  labors,  on 
the  other  hand,  undertaken  to  keep  out  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  or  restrsin  rivers  within  their 
proper  limits,  have  been  even  more  gigantic ; 
examples  are  seen  in  the  dikes  of  Holland  and 
of  some  parts  of  England,  the  levees  extend- 
ing for  hundreds  of  mUes  along  the  Mississippi, 
and  those  of  the  Po ;  the  last  named  of  which 
requires  to  be  continually  raised,  so  that  the 
river  now  runs  along  the  top  of  an  embank- 
ment far  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country. — ^The  quality  of  water  supplied  to 
towns  is  of  equal  importance  with  uie  quan- 
tity ;  and  sufficient  attention  has  not  always 
been  paid  to  this  point,  nor  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  distributed  for  use.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  and  the  pre- 
cautions which  should  be  taken  against  them, 
are  described  under  Lbas.  In  the  table  of 
analyses  will  be  found  the  composition  of  the 
water  supplied  to  many  of  the  principal  cities 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  The  chief  re- 
quisites are,  that  the  water  shall  not  contain 
too  much  mineral  matter,  which  renders  it 
"  hard "  and  unfit  for  washing  and  cooking, 
nor  too  much  oi^anic  matter,  which  by  its  de- 
composition renders  it  fiat  and  disagreeable  in 
taste,  and  very  unwholesome.  The  hardness 
of  most  waters  is  diminished  by  boiling,  so  that 
some  of  them  in  this  way  become  suitable  for 
washing;  and  waters  impregnated  with  organic 
impurities  are  in  the  same  way  often  made  &r 
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more  pure,  thongh  by  loss  of  their  gases  left 
even  more  flat  and  nnpalatable  than  before. 
It  is  said  that  marsh  waters  may  be  in  many 
instances  bo  far  improved  as  to  fit  them  for 
drinking  and  culinary  use,  by  previously  steep- 
ing in  them  certain  herbs,  or  by  rubbing  the 
inside  of  the  kettles  they  are  to  be  boiled  in 
with  bitter  seeds  or  herbs.  For  this  purpose 
the  tea  plant  is  employed  by  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  ttryeknot  potatorum  in  parts  of 
India,  and  the  bitter  almond  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  So,  where  no  better  method  presents 
itself,  bad  waters  may  often  be  rendered  mndh 
more  s^ely  drinkable  by  first  filtering  them 
through  fresh  dean  sand  and  clay,  or  sand  and 
charcoal,  or  even  by  pouring  tJiem  for  some 
time  fi-om  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  sun. 
Bain  water  collected  in  towns  or  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  since  it  passes  through  an  at- 
mosphere unusually  loaded  with  soot  and  other 
foreign  matters,  requires  in  the  way  of  fitting 
it  for  nse  more  than  the  ordinary  care.  Thns, 
before  being  used  it  should  be  boiled  and 
strained:  or  what  is  still  better,  it  should  be 
efiiectually  filtered  before  admission  to  the  cis- 
tern— the  filtering  materials,  as  in  case  of  all 
highly  impure  waters,  requiring  frequent  puri- 
fication or  renewal.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
free  the  water  of  the  Thames  supplied  to  Lon- 
don, at  least  in  certain  parts,  of  the  great 
amount  of  suspended  matters,  by  filtering  it 
through  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.  Bain 
water  collected  upon  leaden  or  soldered  metal- 
lic roofs  will  be  certain  to  dissolve  and  hold 
in  solution  the  dangerous  salts  of  lead.  In 
rare  instances,  the  water  supply  of  towns  be- 
comes deteriorated  by  the  growth  in  it  of  im- 
mense numbers  of  microsoopio  animals  and 
plants.  Some  years  since  the  Gochitnate  wa- 
ter, supplied  to  Boston,  suddenly  acquired  a 
very  disagreeable  fishy  smell  and  taste ;  and 
this  was  found  to  arise  from  the  presence  in  it 
of  great  numbers  of  animalcules,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  set  free  an  oil  imparting  the 
ofiensive  qualities.  The  water  supplied  to  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  found,  in  1866,  to  as- 
sume a  similar  fish-like  smell,  and  on  standing 
to  give  a  reddish  deposit ;  but  in  this  case  the 
cause  was  determined  to  be  the  presence  and 
decomposition  of  masses  of  algta,  confervee,  and 
other  water  plants.  Mr.  Medlock  found  that  by 
allowing  such  waters  to  remain  for  some  hours 
in  contact  with  a  considerable  surface  of  iron, 
its  organic  impurities  could  be  either  destroyed 
or  rendered  insoluble ;  and  Dr.  Ifuspratt  re- 
gards this  means,  combined  with  subsequent  fil- 
tration, as  the  best  yet  discovered  for  puii^fing 
waters  of  the  character  referred  to.  In  many 
manufacturing  processes  involving  chemical 
principles,  as  for  example  those  of  dyeing  and 
brewing,  the  quality  of  the  water  employed 
becomes  of  great  importance.  Hie  celebrated 
Burton  ale  has  never  been  snocessfully  pro- 
duced except  in  the  original  locality,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  England ;  and  the  fact  is  found  to  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  water  there  employed, 


among  the  constituents  of  which  are  caloareom 
salts  in  considerable  amonnt. — The  securing  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  at  sea  is  an 
object  of  great  importance,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  very  difficult  of  attainment.  Fresh  water 
stored  in  casks  or  tanks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship 
soon  becomes  very  offensive ;  though  the  or- 
ganic matters  usually  complete  their  decompo- 
sition within  a  mon&  or  two,  and  the  water  is 
subsequently  of  tolerably  good  quality.  The 
water  of  the  ocean  so  abounds  in  saline  mat- 
ters, that  the  drinking  of  it  only  increases  in- 
stead of  relieving  thirst,  and  that  it  is  wholl; 
unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.  The  importance 
of  having  at  command  means  of  obtaining  £redi 
water  from  that  of  the  sea  has  long  been  ap- 
preciated, and  considerable  progress  is  already 
made  in  this  direction.  Thus,  a  drinkable 
water  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  ocean,  eitlier 
by  sntgecting  it  to  great  pressure  and  i^rward 
filtering ;  or  better  by  freezing,  separating  the  ice 
careiUly  from  the  rezmuning  saline  liquor,  and 
then  thawing ;  or  by  any  of  me  contrivances  for 
boiling  it  and  condensing  the  steam,  in  a  word, 
for  the  distillation  of  it.  Uany  British  govern- 
ment ships  are  now  supplied  with  the  appara- 
tus devised  by  Mr.  Gf  ant,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  cooking  of  food  and  the  purifying  of  water 
for  drinking  go  on  at  the  same  time— a  portion 
of  the  heat  being  applied  to  vessels  containing 
sea  water,  and  distilling  it.  Other  arrange- 
ments for  distilling  sea  water  are  also  in  use; 
and  80  fitf  as  quantity  is  concerned,  any  of 
these  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Bat  nsa- 
ally  the  distilled  water,  even  though  afterward 
impregnated  with  air,  bas  a  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  Iliese  Dr.  Normandy  has  traced  to 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  becomes 
charred  during  distillation,  certain  of  its  pro- 
ducts passing  over  with  the  water.  By  filtra- 
tion through  charcoal,  he  removed  the  offensiTe 
qualities ;  and  he  further  improved  the  wat^ 
fbr  drinking  by  subsequently  impregnating  it 
not  with  air,  but  with  the  gases  which  it  nad 
contained  before  distillation.  For  these  and 
certain  economical  reasons,  his  apparatus  has 
proved  very  valuable,  and  it  is  emplo]f«d  upon 
many  vessds  intended  for  long  voyages.  For 
certain  chemical  modes  of  softejdnghardwaten, 
or  purifying  them  from  matters  in  suspenaon, 
see  Filtsb;  and  further  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  water  for  culinary  purposes,  see  Aukxst.— 
Water  fblfils  an  important  part  in  the  ceremo- 
nial observances  of  most  religions.  In  almost 
all,  it  is  employed  as  a  means  of  parificadon  be- 
fore the  offering  of  sacrifices,  or  entering  upon 
any  solemn  act  of  religions  service.  The  Mos- 
lem is  required  by  his  religion  to  wash  7  times 
a  day.  Among  Ohristian  sects,  water  forms,  in 
the  rite  of  baptism,  the  medium  of  initiation 
into  the  church ;  in  the  Koman  Catholic  chnrch 
especially  it  is,  after  being  blessed,  employed 
under  the  name  of  "  holy  water"  in  many.oere- 
monies. — In  medicine,  water  is,  apart  fh>m  inci- 
dental uses,  itself  a  remedy  of  great  importance. 
(See  Bath,  and  HYnnoFATHX.)  Taken  internal- 
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ly,  it  acts  directljr  by  temperatnre  and  bulk,  and 
secondarily,  throngh  its  absorption  and  snbse- 
<ment  excretion,  to  cool,  dilute,  and  purify  the 
Mood.  In  the  stomach,  between  the  tempera^ 
tares  of  60°  and  100°,  it  prodaoes  relax^on, 
and  if  finely  taken  at  nearly  or  somewhat  above 
the  latter  temperature,  it  nanseates  or  causes 
Tomiting.  By  its  bnlk  and  solvent  powers, 
water  dilates  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowds,  when  these  are  acrid,  favoring  their 
ezpnlaion,  and  allaying  irritation  of  the  organs. 
Throagh  absorption,  it  promotes  secretion  of 
mine  and  oqtaneons  transpiration,  to  both  of 
which  it  is  so  necessary  that,  as  declared  by 
Dr.  Baohe,  few  diuretics  or  sndoriflcs  prodnoe 
their  desired  effects  unless  assisted  by  copions 
ffilution.  Gold  water  is  frequently  applied  es- 
temally,  nsnally  by  means  of  cloths  changed 
as  reqn&ed,  for  reducing  local  inflammations, 
and  as  a  means  of  checUng  hnmorrhages.  In 
inflammations  of  organs  wnhin  the  chest,  how- 
ever, its  external  application  is  likely  to  prove 
ii^jurions,  by  increasing  congestion.  In  certain 
states  of  the  system,  and  in  the  season  of  sum- 
mer generally,  the  eligibility  of  the  succulent 
firnitB  for  food  arises  largely  from  the  circnm- 
stanoe  that  their  plentifm  juices  are  equivalent 
to  an  acidulated  and  sweetened,  but  otherwise 
highly  pure  water. — Among  the  speculations 
relative  to  the  probability  of  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  life  on  our  planet,  one  of  the  most 
recent  is  that  of  L.  SAmann,  a  translation  of 
parts  of  whose  article  on  the  subject  appeared 
m  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science"  for 
1861.  According  to  the  view  of  this  writer, 
under  the  continued  cooling  of  the  globe,  the 
water  and  even  the  atmosphere  now  upon  and 
above  Its  surface  can  gradually  be  absorbed 
into  the  immense  masses  of  porous  strata  that 
must  finally  exist,  so  that  the  earth  shall  be- 
come (so  far  as  its  surface  is  concerned)  a  globe 
withont  atmosphere  or  water,  thus  reaching 
(apparentiy  for  reasons  given)  only  so  much 
later  the  condition  at  which,  so  far  as  our 
senses  have  detected,  the  moon  attending  our 
earth  had  long  since  arrived.  The  results  thus 
mpposed  are  based  upon  on  assumed  shrinking 
of  the  materials  of  the  earth  inside  of  its  present 
erost,  during  complete  cooling ;  and,  compar- 
ing the  volumes  of  the  strata,  water  and  air,  a 
very  slight  actual  shrinking,  say  for  the  atmos- 
phere j}j  part,  is  declared  sufficient^  while  a 
porodly  equal  to  that  already  existing  in 
knoim  rocks  would  more  than  suffice  for  re- 
ertvingtite  entire  volume  of  existing  waters. 

WATER,  Holt.    See  Holy  Watxb. 

WATER  BUG,  the  popular  name  of  the 
hemipterons  insects  of  the  sub-order  Aetero- 
fttra,  and  familiea  notoneetida  and  neperia;  in 
tUs  snb-order  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first 
pair  of  wings  is  of  a  homy  consistence.  The 
antemiiB  are  very  small,  of  8  or  4  short  joints, 
and  concealed  beneath  the  eyes.  In  the  noUh 
neeiida  the  head  is  rounded,  and  as  wide  as  the 
thorax ;  the  common  boat  flies  of  America  and 
Eorope  (noUmeetaAmerieana,  Fabr.,  aadglauea, 


Lins.)  swim  very  rapidly  by  means  of  the  flat- 
tened, oar-like  hind  legs,  and  with  the  bade 
downward;  the  air  for  respiration  is  carried 
in  the  space  between  the  wings  and  back ;  they 
are  active  and  predaceous,  feeding  on  aquatic 
insects  and  larvea,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  piece  of  fresh  water ;  the  color  is  grayidi 
brown,  and  the  length  about  ^  of  an  inch; 
they  are  carnivorous  at  all  ages,  and  are  able 
to  nip  the  flngerpretl^  severely.  In  the  other 
family  the  head  is  small  and  triangular,  and 
the  legs  not  so  well  adapted  for  swimming,  the 
anterior  pair  being  modified  into  powerful  pre- 
hensile organs.  The  genus  nepa  (Linn.),  or 
water  scorpion,  includes  some  insects  2  or  8 
inches  long;  the  common  species,  N.apieulata 
(Harris)  of  America,  and  the  N.  einerea  (linn.) 
of  Europe,  are  about  j  of  an  inch  long,  and  of 
a  brownish  gray  color ;  respiration  is  effected 
through  2  long  filaments  extending  from  the 
caudal  extremity ;  they  are  voracious  and  car- 
nivorous, and  fly  chiefly  at  night. — The  hydrc- 
caathari  or  water  beetles  have  been  described 
under  Bkbtub  (vol.  iii.  p.  ii) ;  they  embrace 
the  genera  (!ytieu«  or  diyUtem  {QteoSr.),  carniv- 
orous in  all  their  staMS,  and  awriniu  (linn.), 
the  well  known  briUiant  whu'lifpgs  whose 
rapid  movements  baffle  the  attempts  of  the 
schoolboy  to  catch  them  as  a  sure  indication 
of  good  luck ;  some  of  the  larvss,  2  or  8  inches 
long  when  full-grown,  are  called  shrimps,  and 
attack  sncceasfnlly  even  small  fishes. 

WATER-OOLOR  PAINTING.  In  nearly 
all  the  methods  of  painting  known  to  tiie  an- 
cients, water  was  employed  as  the  vehicle, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  some  glutinous 
substance  serving  to  bind  together  the  colors. 
Paintings  in 'distemper,  frescoes,  and  miniatures 
are  all  varieties  of  water-color  paintings.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  painting  on  paper  with  colors  diluted 
with  water,  a  process  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  The  best  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
Memish  painters,  indeed,  often  executed  their 
cartoons  and  finished  sketches  with  water 
colors ;  but  these  were  mere  studies,  and  pic- 
tures in  water  colors  on  paper,  intended  for 
exhibition  as  completed  works  of  art,  are  much 
more  modem.  They  were  at  first  executed 
exclusively  witii  solid  opaque  colors,  and  the 
use  of  trdnsparent  colors  first  became  general 
toward  the  end  of  tiie  last  century.  The  name 
of  "stained  drawings"  was  at  first  given  to 
paintings  in  this  latter  style ;  and  the  drawing 
was  in  general  made  out  in  light  and  shadow 
with  India  ink  or  some  neutral  tint,  and  washes 
of  transparent  colors  were  then  applied  to  the 
different  parts.  The  plan  now  generally  pur- 
sued is  to  paint  in  every  object  at  once  in  its 
proper  colors,  withont  the  use  of  a  preparatory 
monotinted  ground,  trusting  to  subsequent 
modifications,  commonly  made  with  transpar- 
ent, though  sometimes  with  opaque  colors,  to 
remove  the  first  crade  effects.  The  superior  fa- 
cility of  painting  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  of 
rapidly  sketching  evanescent  atmospheric  ap- 
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pearanceg,  has  greatly  tended  topopnlarize  the 
•rt;  and  the  nnmber  of  water-color  painters 
is  noir  very  large,  especially  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and  France,  while  in  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  special  "  societies  of  painters  in 
water  colors." — The  practical  details  of  the  art 
vary  so  much  with  different  artists,  that  scarcely 
any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Some 
prefer  a  paper  with  a  fine  grain,  and  others 
with  an  exceedingly  rough  one;  and  the  varia- 
tion is  eqnally  gretui:  in  the  degree  of  absorbent 
power  which  is  thonght  to  be  best  adapted  to 
each  artist's  style.  If  the  surface  of  the  paper 
is  at  all  greasy,  so  that  the  colors  do  not  ad- 
here well,  it  ^ould  be  sponged  over,  or  the 
colors  may  be  mixed  witn  water  to  which  a 
little  ox  gall  has  been  added.  A  peculiar  tex- 
tnre  is  sometimes  imparted  to  parts  of  the 
paper  by  rubbing,  sponging,  &c.,  and  some  of 
the  finest  landscape  effects  are  thus  produced. 
The  colors  employed,  except  gamboge  and  sap 
colors,  do  not  dmer  from  those  used  in  ou 
painting  (see  Paihts),  and  are  either  made  into 
hard  cakes  with  gum,  or  used  "  moist,"  or  pre- 

Sared  with  honey  or  some  saccharine  material, 
[oist  colors  are  generally  also  made  into  cakes, 
though  they  are  sometimes  brought  to  a  semi- 
fluid conastenoe,  and  enclosed  in  thin  leaden 
tubes,  from  which  they  may  be  squeezed  out 
in  small  quantities  as  needed ;  but  this  plan  is 
not  advisable  from  the  liability  of  the  color  to 
dry  up  so  much  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
press  it  out.  The  colors  chiefly  used  are  ultra- 
marine, indigo,  Antwerp  and  cobalt  blues,  gam- 
boge, ochre,  Lidian  and  chrome  yellows,  In- 
dian red,  vermilion,  lake,  carmine,  burnt  ochre, 
and  brown  pink  reds.  Out  of  these  primary 
colors  all  the  others  may  be  compounded ;  but 
sap  green  and  several  browns,  as  raw  and 
bamt  sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  umber,  sepia, 
Sea.,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  They 
are  generally  mixed  with  water  alone,  but  gum 
and  other  substances  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  water,  in  order  to  give  depth  to  the  shad- 
ows and  brilliancy  to  the  lights. 

WATER  CRESS  (naitwrtium  oMnndU,  R. 
Brown),  a  salad  plant  of  the  natural  order  oru- 
eiftra,  found  growing  spontaneondy  in  ditches 
and  small  clear  streams.  Its  roots  are  peren- 
nial, the  long  white  fibres  striking  into  the  mud 
or  gravel;  several  stems  rise  from  the  same 
crown,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  18  inches; 
they  are  hollow,  channelled,  leafy,  dividing  at 
the  top  into  2  or  8  branches ;  leaves  pinnate, 
with  6  or  6  pairs  of  leaflets  and  a  terminal  odd 
one ;  pinnss  roundish,  almost  heart-shaped,  and 
standing  nearly  in  an  alternate  position  along 
the  midrib ;  flowers  in  loose  spikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  small  and  white ;  pods  (si- 
liques)  short,  tapering,  and  Ml  of  small  brown 
seeds.  This  species  can  be  transplanted  into 
any  small  rill,  or  grown  in  tanks  and  tubs 
pwtially  filled  with  soil  and  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  and  flourishes  through  the  whole  yea; 
in  forcing  houses.  It  is  conndered  a  whole- 
some and  pleasant  salad.— The  American  wa- 


ter cresses  are  species  of  eardamiM,  one  of 
which,  C.  rotundtfolia,  found  in  cool,  shaded 
springs,  has  leavbs  and  stems  which  taste  like 
the  European  species,  and  like  it  affoids  a  veiy 
agreeable  salad.  A  moist  and  rich  garden  soil 
seems  suited  to  it  in  cultivation. 

WATER  LILY  (nymphBo),  a  genus  of  float- 
ing aquatic  plants  of  the  natural  order  nympha- 
eusea,  comprising  herbs  with  peltate  or  cordate 
fleshy  leaves,  l-nowered  peduncles  bearing  sol- 
itary white  or  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  a 
many-celled,  indehiscent,  many-seeded  frnit 
The  exact  position  which  this  order  snstuns  in 
the  natural  arrangement  has  been  a  topio  of 
much  dispute,  some  botanists  averring  that  the 
water  lilies  are  endogens,  and  others  that  they 
are  exogens.  The  matter  has  been  fblly  treated 
in  A.  P.  de  Oandolle's  Mimoire  «tir  U»  affiniUtit 
la/amiUe  de*  nymphiacia  (Geneva,  1821).  The 
several  species  mhabit  the  whole  northern  hem- 
iq>here,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  the  southern. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  common  is  the 
sweet-scented  water  lily  or  pond  lily  {nymphaa 
odorata,  Alton),  found  in  great  abundance  in 
muddy  ponds  and  peat  ditches  of  Kew  England, 
and  extending  through  the  southern  states.  Ita 
rootetocks  are  large,  thick,  and  knotted,  deeply 
imbedding  themselves  in  tihe  mud,  and  throT- 
ing  xip  numerous  long  perforated  sterna,  sap- 
porting  rounded,  kidney-shaped,  cordate-deft 
leaves,  with  entire  margins,  of  a  bright  green 
color  above  and  purplish  beneath,  much  veined 
on  the  lower  surface ;  the  flower  stalk  (acape) 
is  also  long  and  perforated,  supporting  a  lai^, 
pure  white  flower,  consisting  of  4  lanceolate 
sepals,  green  outside  and  white  within ;  the 
petals  numerous,  lance-shaped,  delicately  and 
purely  white ;  the  stamens  numerous  in  several 
rows,  the  filaments  of  the  outer  ones  broadly 
dilated  like  petals,  the  anthers  adnate,  opening 
inward ;  stigmas  radiate,  forming  a  crown  to 
the  ovary;  fruit  depressed  globular,  seeds  en- 
veloped in  a  sac-like  ariL  There  are  several 
varieties  occurring  in  different  situations,  dia- 
tinguished  by  the  sinus  and  lobes  of  the  leaf 
being  more  or  less  acute,  by  the  lobes  being 
roimded,  or  by  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  en- 
tire plant  and  by  its  flowers  being  of  a  beanti- 
ftil  rose  color.  The  flowers  expand  in  the  morn- 
ing and  close  at  night,  throwing  out  adelicioni 
perfimie.  This  species  is  capable  of  cnltivation, 
and  greatiy  increases  in  bulk  and  proportion  of 
all  its  parts  when  artificially  treated  m  shallov 
pools  or  in  tanks.  The  white  water  lily  (-K 
alba,  Linn.)  is  found  in  clear  ponds  and  shallow 
slow  streams  of  Europe ;  its  root  is  horizontal, 
throwing  out  many  stout  radicles;  its  leave* 
are  oval,  heart-shaped,  4  inches  wide,  and  viQ> 
nearly  parallel  or  dose  lobes  at  base,  entire  and 
smooth,  floating ;  its  flowers  4  or  6  inches  wide, 
the  petals  white,  the  stamens  and  pistil  y^low; 
the  scent  very  faint  The  species  is  said  by 
Kuttall  to  occur  also  near  Detroit,  Mich. ;  hut 
we  have  known  tie  American  pond  lily  to  be 
scentless  when  growing  in  very  cold  springs  of 
water.    The  water  lotus  (If.  Mvt,  linn.)  »• 
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Minbles  tiie  white  vator  liljr  in  foliage  and 
flover,  butr  ita  leaves  are  mach  toothed  on  their 
ed^;  it  abounds  in  the  phdns  of  Lower  Egypt 
in  mandated  localities.  The  red  water  lily  (N. 
rubra,  Bot.  Mag.)  has  finely  toothed  peltate 
leaves  and  showy  red  or  rose-colored  flowers, 
md  i>  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  bine 
vater  Uljilf.  earulea)  is  a  native  of  the  Oape 
of  Ctood  Hope,  with  smaller,  nearly  entire,  pel- 
tate leaves,  2-lobed  at  base,  and  exquisitely 
beaatifol,  blue,  highly  scented  flowers. — The 
yellow  water  lily  (nuphar  liUeum,  Smith)  has 
cordate  oval  leaves  with  approximate  lobes, 
triqa^Toos  petioles,  and  large  ydUow  flowers ; 
it  is  a  Eormean  species,  blooming  fh>m  Jane  to 
Angnst.  .  The  American  yellow  water  lily  or 
spaiterdock  (IT.  advena,  Alton)  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribation  from  Canada  sonthward,  and  from 
Arkanaas  to  Or^on.  It  is  a  showy  aquatic,  its 
leaves  very  broad  and  oblong  heart-shaped  with 
rounded  lobes,  smooth  and  dark  green  above 
and  supported  on  semi-cylindrical  petioles; 
flowers  with  6  very  unequal  sepals;  the  petals 
numerous,  narrowly  oblong,  thick,  fleshy,  trun- 
cate,  resembling  the  stamens,  but  shorter ;  the 
stamens  nnmerons,  with  the  anthers  longer 
than  the  filaments;  stigmas  13  to  24  rayed. 
The  q>ecie8  is  extremely  common  in  ponds,  its 
leaves  floating  where  the  water  is  deep,  and 
being  erect  where  it  is  shallow.  The  lesser 
yellow  water  IHy  (If.  Xalmiana,  Porsh)  is  a 
more  delicate  and  graceful  plant,  with  smaller 
and  ronnded  floating  leaves,  on  slender,  almost 
filiform  petioles,  the  flowers  about  an  inch 
broad  of  6  sepals,  the  petals  spatulate,  as  long  as 
the  stamens ;  the  antiiers  shorter  than  the  fila- 
ments ;  the  stigma  8  to  14  rayed.  The  arrow- 
leafed  water  uly  (If.  lagiUttfoUa,  Ph.)  has 
large,  thin,  floating,  smooth,  sagittate,  oblong 
leaves  on  slender  petioles,  the  lobes  at  base 
expanding ;  the  flower  with  0  sepals,  the  outer 
green,  the  inner  petaloid,  narrowed  at  base. 
This  species  is  southern,  being  found  only  in 
■till  waters  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia. — 
The  euryaU/erox  is  a  noble  aquatic  water  lily 
of  tiie  EUst  Indies,  having  very  large  peltate  or- 
bicnlar  leaves,  and  bluish  purple  or  violet  flow- 
era  of  small  size ;  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
and  the  divisions  of  the  calyces  are  hispid  with 
stiff  prickles.  But  fine  as  this  is,  it  is  entirely 
BorpMsed  by  the  great  water  lily  of  South 
America  (Vietoriaregia,  Lindley),  first  discov- 
ered abont  60  years  ago  by  Hinke  in  Oentral 
America;  afterward  seen  by  Bonpland  in  1820 
near  the  forks  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
gnay;  then  in  1828  byD'Orbigny,  who  gath- 
ered and  sent  specimens  to  Paris ;  then  by 
Foppig  while  he  resided  in  Pern  from  1827  to 
18S3,  and  who  considered  it  a  species  oieuryaU; 
then  6  years  afterward  by  Sohomburgk,  who 
mrtieed  it  in  British  Guiana ;  it  was  again  seen 
by  several  traveUera  in  South  America,  and  in 
184S  Spmce,  who  went  in  search  of  it,  found  it 
growing  near  Para,  and  had  it  saocessfully  in- 
trodooed  into  England.  Subsequently  its  seeds 
were  sent  to  the  u  nited  States,  where  in  several 


instances  it  has  flowered  in  great,  pe^rfeotion.' 
The  root  of  this  magnificent  plant  is  a  spindle- 
shaped  tuber,  and  on  the  appearance  of  every 
new  leaf  a  bundle  of  fibrous  rootlets  strike 
out.  The  crown  of  the  root  is  invested  with  a 
series  of  large  scales,  which  become  more  ap- 
parent as  the  plant  grows ;  the  leaves  are  near- 
ly circular,  scarcely  deft  at  the  sinus,  notched 
idightly  at  the  apex.  In  the  adult  leaves  the 
margins  are  turned  up  to  the  width  of  2  to  4 
inches,  the  upper  surface  of  a  pleasant  green 
and  the  lower  of  a  rich  dark  crimson.  From 
tiie  base  of  the  leaf  8  large  veins  radiate  to  the 
very  margin;  these  are  crossed  and  tied  by 
transverse  arching  veinlets,  and  spiny  with 
strong  prickles;  the  petiole  is  also  prickly 
without  and  porous  within,  being  perforated  by 
several  longitudinal  canals.  A  fuJl-grown  leaf 
will  measure  4  to  6  feet  across ;  its  tissue  is  very 
tender  and  delicate,  and  would  easily  break 
were  it  not  for  the  singular  provision  of  its 
veins.  The  flower  bud  measures  from  6  to  9 
inches  from  base  to  tip ;  each  bud  as  it  appears 
is  accompanied  by  a  young  leaf;  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx  (sepals)  are  4,  of  a  deep  purple 
oolor,  which  fiides  to  white  at  the  edges ;  ex- 
ternally they  are  extremely  spiny.  The  petals 
are  60  to  60  in  number,  in  8  distinct  sets,  each 
smaller  toward  the  stamens,  the  outer  pure 
white,  6  to  7  inches  long,  of  the  most  delicate 
tissue  and  of  laoe-Uke  appearance.  The  sta- 
mens are  distinct,  and  form  a  corona  on  the 
oentral  disk  (torus),  the  outer  ones  abortive  and 
thick,  the  inner  perfect,  with  broadly  subulate 
rigid  filaments ;  uie  ovary  hemispherical,  many- 
celled;  the  fruit  a  large,  globose,  urceolate 
berry,  spiny  without  and  containing  several 
greenish  black  seeds,  each  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
with  a  hard  and  smooth  coat,  but  filled  with 
copious  fiuins ;  the  embryo  is  small  and  white, 
and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac ;  the  cotyle- 
dons hemispherical,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  the 
radicle  short  and  superior. — The  qualities  of 
the  nymphtBoeetB  are  repmted  to  be  sedative 
and  narcotic,  but  these  are  still  doubtful.  Their 
stems  are  bitter  and  astringent,  and  have  been 
prescribed  in  dysentery  ;  they  are  likewise 
furioaoeous,  and  after  repeated  washings  may 
be  used  for  food.  The  seeds  are  esculent,  and 
are  sought  for  by  the  wild  people  of  countries 
in  which  they  grow.  The  large  seeds  of  the 
Victoria,  on  account  of  their  abundant  farina, 
are  called  water  maize.  The  large  rootstooks 
of  species  of  nympJuea  are  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  negroes  of  Senegal,  and  according  to 
F^  the  rhizomas  of  If.  atba  are  better  tiian 
oak  galls  in  producing  a  gray  dye ;  they  are  also 
used  in  tanning  leather.  The  leaves  of  »vphar 
luteum  are  said  to  be  styptic. 

WATER  OATS.    See  Rioa,  Ljdiik. 

WATER  RAM.    See  HvDBAtnjo  Ram. 

WATER  SHIELD,  a  smaU  but  pretty  aquatic 
plant  of  the  natural  order  oabonioaeta,  embra- 
cing two  genera  found  in  the  ITnited  States. 
The  oommon  water  shield  (bratenia  pgltcOci, 
Porsh)  haa  a  creeping  rootstock,  alternate^ 
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long-petioled,  centrally  peltate,  oval,  floating 
leaves,  of  a  smooth  and  shining  upper  snrface, 
the  lower  mde  being  of  a  rich  purple,  and  the 
whole  plant  invested  with  a  thick,  transparent, 
and  insipid  mucilage;  the  flowers  are  dark 
purple  of  6  petals,  the  outermost  shortest, 
stamens  numerous,  germ  oblong  with  incurved 
styles.  The  plant  is  found  in  dear  ponds,  and 
extends  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is 
also  indigenous  to  Australia  and  the  East  In- 
dies. The  eabomba  OaroUniana  of  Gray  is  typ- 
ical of  the  order,  and  is  southern  in  its  habits, 
extending  as  far  as  Florida.  Its  leaves  are  ob- 
long linear,  the  submerged  ones  opposite,  di- 
vided into  numerous  filiform  flattened  segments, 
the  floating  peltate,  entire ;  the  flower  small  in 
the  axils  of  the  floating  leaves,  white,  and  yel- 
low at  base.  The  medical  qualities  of  the 
order  are  astringent,  and  the  leaves  of  bnumia 
are  employed  in  phthisis  and  dysentery. — ^The 
term  water  shield  has  been  likewise  used  to 
designate  a  new  genus  of  submerged  liohenose 
plants  of  the  order  of  eoUemeusecB.  The  veiny 
water  shield  (hydrothyria  venota,  Russell) 
grows  on  the  rocky  beds  of  mountain  streams 
in  New  £n{^d,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
aromatic  scent.  Its  leaf-like  stems  (thallus) 
are  thin,  the  epidermis  composed  of  intricately 
cellular  tissue,  the  medullary  portion  of  mi- 
nute irregular  granules  imbedded  in  copious 
mucilage.  Upon  the  surface  are  numerous 
strongly  promment  veins,  the  central  parts  of 
which  consist  of  anastomosing  fibres,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  by  thickened  and  quadrangular 
cells.  The  plant  fixes  itself  by  spongy  tufts 
of  confbsedly  packed  fibres ;  it  is  of  a  ridi 
brown  when  moistened,  but  turns  to  an  ashen 
gray  when  dry. '  The  flrnit  (apothecia)  is  borne 
on  the  edges  of  the  thallus,  at  first  disk-like 
with  a  thaOine  exciple,,  but  becoming  convex ; 
the  seeds  (spores),  8  in  each  ascus,  are  trans- 
versely divided  into  8  or  4  partitions;  their 
color  is  dark  fhlvous.  The  veiny  water  shield 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  a  single  species  only. 
WATER  SPOUT,  a  column  apparently  of 
cloud  or  water,  appearing  in  certtun  cases  be- 
tween a  dense  cloud  above  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  or  land  below,  and  reaching  through  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  intervening  distance. 
Its  general  form  approaches  more  or  less  nearly 
to  that  of  a  cone,  or  of  a  double  cone,  the  least 
diameter  in  the  latter  case  being  near  the  mid- 
dle of  its  height,  and  parts  or  the  whole  extent 
of  it  can  be  seen,  even  at  considerable  distance, 
to  have  a  rapid  horizontal  rotation.  This  whirl- 
ing movement  of  the  spout  or  column  is  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  fact  shows  that  the  phenome- 
non is  in  all  cases  associated  with  or  dependent 
upon  some  form  of  whirling  wind.  (SeeWmsL- 
WDTD.)  By  many  French  writers  the  name 
trombe  is  given  both  to  whirlwinds  and  water 
spouts,  the  latter  being  distinguished  as  trom- 
he*  de  mer.  When  wiAer  spouts  occur  at  sea, 
they  may  begin  to  form  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  rising  gradually  in  height,  and  meeting 
an  upper  portion  that  nearly  at  the  same  time 


begins  to  descend  from  the  base  of  a  doad 
above.    But  more  generally  over  the  sea,  and 
always  over  land,  they  first  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  under  8ur£aoe  of  a  clond,  from 
which  a  pouch-like  ^>pendage  may  be  observed 
to  protrude,  enlarging  and  lengtiieiung  into  a 
conical  or  ftmnel  form,  the  base  always  above. 
If  this  occur  over  the  sea,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  attended  with  formation  of  the  correspond- 
ing or  lower  portion ;  though  when  both  parts 
appear,  they  almost  always  extend  until  they 
meet,  and  the  column  is  complete  from  the 
doad  to  the  sea.    The  upper  cone  of  the  gpoot 
may  appear  at  the  under  surftoe  of  the  storm 
cloud  accompanying  a  tornado  on  land;  or 
even  beneath  any  dense  cloud,  where  .the  con- 
ditions fiivor  its  production.    The  duration  of 
the  phenomenon  m  any  case  may  be  very  briei^ 
not  exceeding  a  few  seconds ;  or  it  nu^y  con- 
tinue during  a  quarter  or  half  hour,  or  more,  in 
such  cases  often  advandng  with  the  dond  or 
storm.    In  all  cases,  over  the  land,  the  upper 
cone  can  alone  make  its  appearance,  there  being 
no  ascending  column  of  sufficiently  dense  vapor 
or  water  to  complete  it  ttom.  below ;  but  the 
former  has  been  in  many  instances  observed  to 
extend  down  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  eartii. 
The  generally  rotative  character  of  the  "dnat 
storms"  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  ob- 
served also  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
and  the  appearances  characterizing  the  oolnnns 
of  sand  tiiat  are  frequentiy  raised  from  and 
swept  along  the  sur&oes  of  sandy  plains  w 
deserts,  show  that  in  the  manner  of  their  ori- 
gin these  are  essentially  identical  with  water 
spouts ;  the  substance  of  the  column,  whether 
of  dust  or  of  vapor,  being  accidental,  and  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  of  the  place.  A 
fhrther  sameness  in  the  two  daaaes  of  phenom- 
ena is  found  in  the  &ct  that  in  either  a  sin^e 
oolnmn  may  appear,  or  not  uncommonly  tro 
or  several  sudb,  partial  or  complete,  may  exist 
side  by  side  at  no  great  distances,  showing  the 
occurrence  of  so  many  separately  produced 
whirls  or  vortical  movements  of  near  bodies 
of  air. — ^When  the  lower  portion  of  a  proper 
water  spout  begins  to  form,  whether  berore  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  upper,  the  sea 
at  the  place  of  the  lower  base,  and  over  an  ares 
of  perhaps  120  yards  diameter,  is  observed  to 
be  greatly  agitated,  the  waves  tending  rapidly 
toward  tiie  centre  of  this  area  with  a  leaping 
or  boiling  motion,  and  a  large  body  of  vapor 
and  spray,  with  perhaps  mudh  water  in  lai^ 
drops,  rising  quickly  in  a  sort  of  trumpet  fonn, 
and  usually,  as  idreiady  stated,  to  meet  the  de- 
scending portion  from  clouds  above.    All  the 
parts  have  a  rapid  revolving  or  spiral  move- 
ment, in  which  the  waves  below  may  also  par- 
ticipate.   When  the  two  portions  have  united, 
the  diameter  at  and  near  their  junction  may 
not  exceed  a  very  few  feet.    Some  observen 
report  tiiat  the  formation  of  water  spouts  is 
accompanied  with  a  rambling  noise;  but  at 
least  in  many  instances  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  noticeable.  Ascomplete  and  obeerved  under 
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fiiTonble  oiroomBtanoes,  the  oolnnm  always 
appears  darkest  along  its  margins,  which  how- 
ever are  seldom  perfectly  draned,  while  it  is 
fighter  or  fiuntly  blue  along  its  middle  line ; 
these  appearances  evidently  indicate  that  it  is 
in  a  degree  hollow,  or  at  least,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  larger  portion  of  the  spray  or 
water  is  carried  by  centrifugal  action  toward 
tiie  circomferenoe  of  the  whirl.    The  fiEtots  that 
on  land  or  sea  such  columns  are  usually  best 
observed  against  cloud,  and  that  in  parts  where 
they  woula  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
ftom  clear  sky  beyond  them,  they  often  become 
qnitft  invisible,  as  if  such  portions  were  out  out, 
eertainly  appear  to  favor  the  opinion  of  some, 
that,  whetner  descending  trom  cloud  or  rising 
from  the  sea,  the  WAter  spout  is  mamly  com- 
posed of  water  in  the  ordinary  or  liquid  condi- 
tion.    Abundant  facts  prove  that  yery  heavy 
objects  can  be  elevated  into  the  air,  and  sus- 
tained for  a  considerable  time  before  they  are 
idlowed  to  fall ;  though  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  nnderstand  exactly  in  what  manner  so  great 
a  UfUng  power  is  exerted  on  those  objects.    It 
la,  however,  in  no  way  unreasonable  to  admit 
that,  when  the  spout  is  formed  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  same  agency,  whatever  it  be, 
can  carry  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water,  in  the  form  of 
large  drops  or  of  masses  torn  flrom  the  crests 
of  ^e  waves ;  and  it  is  known  that  such  water 
spouts  scatter  or  throw  out  about  them  much 
water,  and  from  parts  far  up  the  column.    The 
whi^ng  motion  of  the  column,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  a  vacuum  within,  have  quite  naturally 
led  to  a  supposition  that  the  water  in  these 
eases  is  elevated  by  what  is  called  suction,  *'. «., 
by  sorronnding  atmospheric  pressure;  but  as 
this  cause  eonld  in  no  case  prove  effective  to 
more  than  88  feet  in  height,  it  can  do  no  more 
than  aid  or  favor  the  ascent  at  the  start,  and  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  entire 
elevation  that  unquestionably  takes  place.    The 
colnnin  or  columns,  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
formed,  are  usually  observed  to  move  with  the 
wind ;  and  when  several  exist  at  the  same  time, 
snd,   lisug  vertical,  inclined,  or  tortuous  to 
great  heights,  move  slowly  over  the  sea,  they 
present  a  very  grand  spectacle.    Even  when 
no  wind  is  felt  by  the  observer,  the  spouts  may 
shift  their  position,  and  sometimes  successively 
in  different  directions ;  or,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  moving  different  ways,  or  at  different 
rates,  the  column  becomes  inclin^  or  bent, 
snd  finally  parts,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  with  a 
load  report.    TTsually,  the  column  disappears 
at  the  last  as  if  its  substance  were  drawn  up  or 
absorbed  into  the  clouds  overhead ;  or  else, 
quite  as  commonly,  it  terminates  in  a  heavy 
on  of  run,  and  sometimes  in  that  descent  of 
water  in  an  almost  continuous  or  solid  mass, 
which  on  land  at  once  deluges  the  narrow  lo- 
caKty  receiving  it,  and  is  popularly  expressed 
by  saying  that  "  the  clouds  burst"  or  "  break." 
I^aappearing  without  rain,  the  spont  may  soon 
reappear,  and  in  some  instances  several  times 


in  snooesdon.  The  notion  prevailing  among 
seamen,  that  the  whirl  may  be  broken  and  the 
column  dispersed  by  firing  a  cannon  shot 
through  it,  is  not  poratively  Imown  to  be  fonnd- 
ed  in  fact.  During  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
porary island  of  Sabrina  ftom  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  near  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  June 
9-12, 1811,  the  projected  vapor  condensed  above 
into  immense  clouds,  through  which  stones  and 
lava  were  thrown  from  the  newly  form^  cra- 
ter, and  beneath  which,  as  they  moved  slowly 
away  in  a  horizontal  bank  at  a  given  altitude,  a 
number  of  water  spouts  formedj^not  fewer  than 
800,  as  reported  ("Philosophical  Transactions," 
1812),  and  full  800  feet  in  height— It  is  probable 
that  tiie  light  tapering  cones,  often  inclined  or 
twisted  and  several  in  number,  that  are  in  certain 
instances  seen  depending  from  elevated  clouds, 
and  from  which  no  riun  reaches  the  earth,  are 
sometimes  the  upper  portions  of  true  water 
spouts,  which  finaUy  disappear  in  the  cloud  or 
sir.  Sir  J.  Eersohel,  observing  some  of  these 
through  a  telescope,  found  the  lighter  medial 
line  and  gerieraUy  defined  margins  characteris- 
tic of  these  bodies.  But  in  many  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  diffused  dark  lines  depending 
from  clouds,  and  not  reaching  the  earth,  u 
doubtiess  produced  by  rain  or  snow  actually 
falling  through  a  part  of  the  distance,  but  re* 
absorbed  into  vapor  in  the  air  before  complet- 
ing its  descent.— «ome  of  the  most  remarkable 
water  spouts,  or  at  least  those  most  satisfactorily 
described,  are  such  as  have  appeared  over  the 
land.  Such  a  one  appearing  as  a  large  conical 
niass  of  vapor,  from  which  great  quantities  of 
water  were  thrown  off,  attended  with  vivid 
lightning  and  a  strong  electrical  odor,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  6th  number  of  Brewster's  "  Jour* 
nal  of  Science,"  as  seen  in  France ;  it  moved 
directiy  forward  over  high  grounds,  valleys, 
and  a  river,  but  turned  around  hills  still  higher 
that  were  in  its  path.  In  1718  a  water  spout 
is  said  to  have  burst  in  Lancashire,  England 
("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  868),  which 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile  tore  up  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  7  feet,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  underly- 
ing rock.  M^jor  Sherwill  describes  a  remark- 
able  exhibition  of  water  spouts  observed  by 
him  at  Dumdum,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta, 
Oct.  7,  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  setting 
in  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  which  came  in  con- 
flict with  the  existing  S.  W,  moonsoon,  and  had 
for  some  days  previously  disturbed  the  dense 
doud  bank  lying  along  tiie  southern  slope  of 
the  Smalaya,  and  given  a  varying  movement 
to  the  heavy  clouds  covering  nearly  the  whole 
sky.  During  the  day  named,  several  water 
spouts  had  partially  formed  and  vanished.  At 
8  P.  M.  the  wind  lulled,  and  soon  after  from 
the  horizontal  base  of  a  heavy  cnmnlns,  the 
height  of  which  was  found  by  trigonometrical 
measurement  to  be  1,600  feet,  while  the  dond 
itself  was  8,000  feet  long  and  6,000  feet  in 
depth  from  base  to  summit,  a  bulging  or  protrod- 
ing  portion  was  observed,  from  which  a  broad, 
pale  oolumn  like  an  attenuated  cone  suddenly 
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descended,  its  lower  part  being  seen  to  gyrate 
rapidly,  and  also  apparently  as  it  neared  the 
ground  to  oscillate  quickly  from  right  to  left ; 
still  lower,  this  column  parted  into  two  more 
slender  ones;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the 
ground,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  instantly 
changed,  the  column  becoming  now  a  heavy 
mass  of  water,  throng  which  within  a  few  sec- 
onds almost  the  whole  cloud  above,  rushing  in- 
ward^om  its  sides,  poured  in  rain  to  the  earth. 
The  auration  of  the  spout  previous  to  the  so 
called  bursting  of  the  cloud  was  about  25  sec- 
onds ;  and  the  water  covered  a  grassy  plane  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  square  mile  and  the  depth 
of  about  6  inches,  requiring  14  days  afterward 
to  drain  off.  As  the  torrent  came  down,  cattle 
fled  in  all  directions ;  but  no  noise  reached  the 
observers,  nor  was  tiiere  any  lightning.  Half 
an  hour  later,  a  spout  descended  some  000  feet 
from  a  cloud  2,000  feet  above  the  earth ;  this 
lasted  aboujt  half  an  honr,  and  disappeared  up- 
ward into  the  cloud.  Of  several  water  spouts 
witnessed  on  other  occasions  by  the  same  and 
other  observers  near  Oalontta,  some  were, 
while  others  were  not,  accompanied  with 
lightning,  and  a  part  only  ended  in  rain.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Sherwill  observed  a 
massive  dond  to  throw  down  some  20  water 
spouts,  each  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  which, 
as  it  moved  toward  the  mountain  Ponglo,  seem- 
ed to  reach  forward  and  upward,  as  if  attract- 
ed to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  the  cloud  ap- 
peared to  be  electrically  charged,  and  when  the 
spouts  reached  the  mountain  it  burst  into  rain. 
It  is  still  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
electrical  excitement  often  attending  upon 
water  spouts  is  more  than  the  consequence  of 
the  exceedingly  great  fHction  of  portions  of  air 
and  water  intermingled,  which,  in  such  a  body 
as  the  watery  column  and  when  rotatea  so  rap- 
idly, must  occur  both  in  the  higher  parts,  and, 
if  it  reaches  the  latter,  at  the  surface  of  sea  or 
land.  Thus,  the  real  and  primary  cause  of  all 
essential  parts  of  these  phenomena  is  without 
doubt  the  whirling  movement  set  up  by  some 
means  in  the  air ;  though  in  what  way  this  is 
competent  to  produce  some  of  the  results  is  not 
yet  known,  and  the  sulyect  evidently  requires 
further  examination.^— The  whirling  winds 
which  elevate  and  carry  along  columns  of  sand 
or  dust  may  be  such  as  produce  at  a  given  place 
but  one  of  these,  or  several  side  by  side,  or  oc- 
curring irregularly.  In  the  latter  cases  a  large 
tract  of  air  appears  to  be  first  rarefied,  which,  if 
it  gave  rbe  to  a  consentaneous  or  single  move- 
ment, would  produce  a  real  cyclone ;  but  this 
body  being  broken  up  by  inequalities  of  ground, 
or  of  beating,  owing  to  other  causes,  several 
distinct  eddies  or  whirls  result,  each  of  which 
may  carry  up  its  own  column ;  the  result  being 
thus  like  the  division  of  a  common  mass  of 
flame,  as  it  ascends,  into  distinct  spires.  Some- 
times the  columns  so  arising  continue  and  ad- 
vance qnite  distinct,  though  near  together ;  at 
others  their  form  is  more  confused,  or  they 
^read  out  into  vast  olonds  above,  which  are 


whirled  along,  or  afterward  borne  by  direct 
winds,  and  it  may  be  to  great  distances.  Bnrek- 
hardt  observes  that  in  i^rica  and  the  East  snch 
clouds  of  dust  often  obscure  the  sun,  imparting 
to  the  atmosphere  a  reddish,  yellow,  or  leaden 
hue.  Such  clouds  are  often  carried  at  great 
heights  beyond  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
fllling  the  air  or  covering  the  decks  of  ships  at 
considerable  distances  to  sea ;  and  Pro£  Kam 
Smyth,  during  his  astronomical  observataoin 
made  upon  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  at  a  height 
of  10,700  feet,  found  the  air  often  rendered  hazy 
by  clouds  of  dust,  dense  enough  at  times  to  ob- 
scure the  sun,  sometimes  appearing  as  sereral 
strata  at  different  elevations,  and  of  which  the 
origin  must  have  been  such  as  that  now  referred 
to.  It  is  probable  that,  where  they  arise,  the  or- 
dinary terrors  and  dangers  of  these  dust  colnmns 
or  storms  have  been  exaggerated ;  yet  ihej  an 
known  in  time  actually  to  extend  the  area  of 
deserts,  and  in  certain  instances  to  prove  veiy 
destructive  of  property  and  life ;  an  examj^ 
being  that  of  tne  loss  suffered  by  the  army  of 
Cambyses  in  his  expedition  into  the  Lybian  de» 
ert.  Sir  J.  Eerschel  suggests  that  as  the  des- 
ert sands  may  become  heated  to  a  very  hij;^ 
temperature,  sometimes  to  200°  F.,  the  heat 
fh>m  these  sands  when  carried  into  the  air  laaj 
be  sufBoient  to  cause  the  fatal  effects  alleged  to 
occur ;  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  snppoeedthat 
the  air  acquires  any  actually  poisonous  quality. 
The  dust  storms  of  India  are  said  sometimes  to 
remain  stationary  for  a  long  time ;  at  others  to 
advance  so  rapi^y,  that  within  a  few  minntes 
after  their  first  appearance  as  a  low  buik  of 
clouds  along  the  horizon,  they  reach  the  ob- 
server's place,  filling  the  air  with  dust,  aad 
rendering  fiight  into  houses  or  other  shelter 
necessary  to  comfort  or  safety.  This  wall  of 
dust,  Mr.  Baddeley  says,  when  approaching 
may  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  several  vertical 
bodies  side  by  side,  the  rotation  of  which  eon- 
tinues  upward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach; 
while  the  air  is  generally  highly  charged  witlk 
electricity,  and  the  storm  of  dust  almost  invari- 
ably terminates  in  a  fall  of  rain.  Finally,  among 
the  bodies  that  have  been  carried  by  sndi 
winds  from  the  sea  or  land  into  the  air,  aad 
thrown  down  at  places  more  or  less  remote,  in 
fish,  frogs,  oonfervsB  and  other  plants,  infiisoris, 
ashes,  and  at  times  substances  of  which  &t 
source  and  nature  have  been  quite  unacoonntable. 
WATER  WHEEL,  the  designation  of  a  t»- 
riety  of  forms  of  wheel  intended  to  receive  ud 
to  impart  t6  connected  machinerT-  the  moviif 
force  due  to  the  weight  or  momentum  of  water, 
or  to  both  these  combined.  Such  wheels  mg 
be  divided  iuto  two  general  sorts,  according  ts 
they  have  horizontal  or  vertical  axes.  The  hit- 
ter, most  of  which  are  also  reaction  wheels, 
are  considered  under  Tcbbiks.  The  fonaer 
class,  or  those  with  horizontal  axes,  indods 
the  earliest  known  forms  of  water  wheel ;  aad 
they  are  generally  the  simpler  in  oonstraction. 
The  possibility  of  applying  to  use  the  moving 
power  of  streams,  nvers,  and  watei&lls,  mail 
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yerj  earif  hare  occnrred  to  any  people  who 
had  advanced  to  some  extent  in  praotioal  and 
constmctire  arts.  If  the  natural  onrrent  of  a 
stream  be  employed,  it  readily  appears  that, 
sappoaing  the  conditions  of  depth  and  friction 
along  the  bed  to  correspond,  the  moving  force 
in  any  case  viU  be  as  the  product  of  tiie  vol- 
ume of  water  that  would  in  a  given  time  strike 
and  act  on  the  float  boards  of  a  wheel,  into  the 
amoont  of  fall,  or  the  descent  of  the  stream 
withiD  a  nven  distance.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  irregularities  in  the  volume  and  velocity 
of  streams  at  dififerent  seasons,  and  the  loss  of 
momentum  by  friction  against  their  beds,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  accumulate  and  retain  a 
certain  supply  or  head  of  water,  and  to  develop 
the  impelling  force  of  this,  due  to  volume  and 
gravity,  at  a  fixed  position.  These  results  are 
secared  by  constructing  a  weir  or  dam  across 
the  stream,  and  allowing  the  water  collecting 
in  a  pond  above  this  to  escape  at  a  certain 
height  through  a  flume  upon  the  wheel ;  or 
more  commonly,  determining  its  escape  when 
deaired,  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam  or  at 
aome  height  in  it,  by  the  raising  of  a  flood-gate. 
In  theory,  with  a  pond  of  water  filled  to  a 

even  depth,  and  from  which  the  same  volume 
allowed  to  flow  within  the  same  time,  the 
moving  force  will  be  precisely  the  same, 
whether  the  water  teJi  from  the  top  of  the  dam 
npon  the  wheel,  or  issue  at  midway  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond ;  since  the  moving  force 
imparted  by  gravity  during  the  accelerated  fall 
ia  equal  to  that  impressed  at  corresponding 
depths  on  the  standing  water.  (See  Hydbo- 
luoRAKioa.)  In  practice,  however,  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air,  of  the  sides  and  bed  of  the 
passagM,  and  that  due  to  eddies,  introduce  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  in  the  different  cases. — 
Horizontal  water  wheels  are  of  4  principal 
sorts:  imdershot,  overshot,  and  breast  wheels, 
and  snspended  or  tide  wheels.  The  undershot 
wheel  is  set  directly  in  a  running  stream,  or  it 
ia  placed  close  to  a  fall  or  a  dam ;  in  the  last 
instance,  the  water  is  admitted  to  its  lower  side 
by  a  gate  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  It  is 
amply  a  laige  and  strong  wheel  having  stays 
projecting  from  its  rim,  upon  which  stout 
pl^ks,  called  floats,  and  also  palettes,  extend 
along  its  length.  The  current  or  issuing  water 
strikes  these  palettes,  and  imparts  movement 
to  the  wheeL  Where  the  water  issues  below 
tram  a  pond,  it  is  foimd  that  the  thickness  of 
the  fluid  sheet  shonld  not  exceed  .82  ft.,  nor  be 
leas  than  .492  ft.;  and  tiie  height  or  widtii  of 
the  floats  shonld  be  about  2.13  ft.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  wheel  should  be  between  18  and  26 
ft.,  and  the  distance  between  two  floats  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  one  of  them.  The  dy- 
namical eflfect  is  not  proportionate  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel,  but,  under  the  condition  fur- 
ther to  be  named,  to  the  number  of  rotations 
in  a  given  time,  t.  «.,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel. 
By  regulating  the  work  or  resistance  which  the 
mechanism  moved  by  the  wheel  iuast  act 
against,  the  wheel  itself  can  be  confined  very 


nearly  to  any  desired  actual  velocity.  Now,  if 
its  velocity  were  equal  to  that  of  the  stream,  it 
would  simply  move  with  the  latter,  and  could 
not  receive  or  transmit  any  added  impulsion 
from  the  water ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wheel  or  machinery  were  so  loaded  that  the 
former  could  not  move,  the  resistance  would 
equal  the  power ;  and  in  either  case  no  useful 
work  would  be  done.  Between  these  extremes 
there  must  be  some  velocity  at  which  the  use- 
ful work  shall  be  a  maximum ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  floats  is 
about  one  half,  or  more  strictly  .4S,  of  that  of 
the  stream.  Owing  to  friction,  irregular  flow 
of  the  issuing  body  of  water,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  consuming  on  the  floats  its  entire 
moving  force,  the  performance  of  common  un- 
dershot wheels  ia  low,  never  exceeding  from 
26  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  power  in  the  acting 
body  of  water.  In  Poncelet's  wheel,  however, 
with  curved  floats,  into  which  the  issuing  body 
of  water  rises  with  more  uniform  movement, 
until  its  velocity  is  nearly  or  quite  consumed, 
and  from  which  it  also  escapes  with  less  of 
back  pressure  and  irregularity,  the  floats  being 
in  number  about  double  those  of  the  common 
form,  a  larger  utilization  of  the  power  of  the 
water,  rising  to  60  or  60  per  cent.,  is  secured. 
— Of  overshot  wheels,  the  summit  is  placed  at 
or  a  little  below  the  upper  level  of  the  water ; 
and  the  flow  upon  the  run  of  tlte  wheel  can  be 
regulated  by  a  flood-gate.  The  water  is  re- 
ceived into  cavities  formed  by  stout  planks  ex- 
tending between  the  two  ends  of  the  wheel, 
and  placed  at  an  angle  or  curved  toward  the 
stream;  these  are  buckets  proper,  and  the 
wheels  are  sometimes  called  backet  wheels. 
Borda  showed  that  the  maximum  effect  with 
overshot  wheels  is  secured  when  the  diameter 
equals  the  height  of  fall;  but,  other  thhigs 
being  equal,  the  useful  effect  is  greater  the 
slower  the  revolution  allowed ;  since,  in  such 
case,  the  water  can  enter  the  buckets  more 
regularly,  it  is  not  flung  from  them  by  centrif- 
ugal force,  and  its  velocity  and  impi^ion  are 
almost  wholly  consumed  npon  the  wneel  before 
it  is  released.  The  velocity  usually  allowed  is 
from  8  to  6  ft.  per  second,  the  wheel  having 
gearing  abont  it  at  one  end,  and  transmitting  a 
higher  speed  to  a  wheel  and  shaft  connecting 
with  tiie  machinery.  These  wheels  are  usually 
applicable  to  falls  of  10  to  50  ft.  The  number 
of  backets  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  diameter ;  a  wheel  of  10  ft.  having 
abont  24  buckets ;  one  of  20  ft.,  66 ;  one  of  40 
ft.,  108.  Under  the  best  conditions,  this  wheel 
utilizes  .75  of  the  moving  power  of  the  water. 
— The  breast  wheel  resembles  in  form  and  con- 
struction t^e  undershot,  but  has  its  floats  closer 
together,  and  usually  inclined  toward  the 
stream.  It  is  set  so  that  about  one  quadrant 
of  it  is  turning  close  to  a  curved  channel  corre- 
sponding to  its  form,  down  which  the  supply 
of  water  (regulated  by  a  gate)  descends ;  and 
it  is  theretore  impelled  both  by  the  weight  and 
momentum  of  the  water.    Aa  it  ia  thus  inter- 
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mediate  in  its  iMstion  between  the  nndeiihot 
and  overnhot  wheels,  so  it  ia  also  in  its  value. 
Bdng  less  loaded  with  the  weight  of-  water 
than  the  overshot,  it  mores  with  less  strain  and 
Motion  on  its  bearings,  and  under  the  best  oir- 
onmatances  affords  about  .66  of  the  moving 
power.  While  the  diameter  of  breast  wheels, 
aoeording  to  Morin,  should  be  confined  between 
16  and  28  ft.,  Lambert's  reports  to  the  Berlin 
academy  of  sciences  showed  moreover  the  best 
results  when  the  fall  is  between  4  and  10  ft. 
These  wheels  are  distinguished,  according  as 
iLej  receive  the  water  above  or  below  the  hor- 
izontal diameter,  into  liigh  and  low  breast 
wheels. — ^A  suspended  wheel  is  one  deriving  its 
moving  power  from  the  current  of  a  riyer,  in 
which  it  is  set.  Such  a  wheel,  for  temporary 
purposes,  is  sometimes  set  like  a  paddle  whed 
at  the  side  of  a  boat  moored  in  the  stream,  or 
two  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  with  a 
shtflt  reaching  to  the  meobanism  on  the  shore. 
Such  wheels  are  usuallv  very  simple  and  cheap^ ; 
tiie  power  they  afford  is  greatest  when  their 
rate  of  motion  is  about  .40  of  that  of  the  stream. 
The  diameter  never  exceeds  16  ft,  the  floats 
being  18  to  S4  in  number.  When  a  wheel  of 
this  sort  is  set  in  a  stream  affected  by  the  tides, 
it  is  called  a  tide  wheel ;  and  it  then  requires 
the  application  of  some  contrivance  for  revers- 
ing its  effect  on  the  mechanism,  so  as  to  secure 
movement  of  tlhe  latter  in  the  same  direction, 
while  the  wheel  is  driven  in  alternate  direc- 
tions by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. — ^At  the 
Burden  nail  works.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  overshot 
wheel  famishing  the  power  required  is  60  ft. 
in  diameter  and  22  ft.  in  breadth.  The  largest 
water  wheel  in  the  world  is  probably  one  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  working  of  a 
lead  and  silver  mine  in  the  Isle  of  Han.  This 
is  ah  overshot  wheel,  72  ft.  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, 6  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  crank  stroke  of 
10ft.;  it  i9  estimated  to  giro  200  horse  power, 
and  pumps  260  gallons  of  water  per  minute  400 
yards  high. — ^For  more  minute  information  upon 
water  wheels,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
practical  treatises  on  hydraulic  maohmery,  and 
to  Iforin's  JEhq>iri«neM  *ur  let  roue*  hydrau- 
Uque$,6n.(Com»te$  rendvt,  Paris,  1886-'9). 

WATER  WORKS.    See  Aqvmvm. 

WATEBBUBY,  a  township  and  city  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Oonn.,  88  m.  8.  W.  fh>m  Hartford, 
with  whicn  it  is  connected  by  the  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Fishkill  railroad,  and  82  m. 
K.  N.  E.  from  Bridgeport  by  the  Naugatuck 
railroad ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,004.  The  dty  is 
situated  on  the  left  bfuik  of  the  Naugatuck 
river,  at  the  confluence  of  Great  brook  and 
Had  river  with  it.  Its  streets  are  generally 
well  graded,  with  paved  sidewalks,  and  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water  pipes.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  fine  public  park ;  and 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Naugatuck,  opposite  the 
dty,  is  Riverside  cemetery,  containing  84  acres. 
There  are  7  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
S  Congregational,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Heth- 
odist,  and  1  Roman  Oatholio),  and  2  banks  with 


an  aggregate  capital  of  $914,000.  The  public 
schooM  are  free  and  well  managed ;  the  nnm- 
ber  of  children  in  attendance  ib  about  1,800, 
and  in  1861  over  $14,000  was  appropriated  for 
their  support.  The  city  has  80  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  principal  articles 
made  being  roUed  copper,  brass,  and  German 
silver,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  made 
from  these  materials,  among  which  are  ping, 
hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  lamps,  docks,  da- 
guerreotype mountings,  butts,  buckles,  percoa- 
sion  caps,  brass  kettles,  and  plated  ware.  The 
capital  employed  in  manuiacturing  ia  about 
$8,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  $6,000,000. 
About  2,800  operatives,  mostly  males,  are  em- 
T^yed,  and  $60,000  wages  paid  monthly. 
Waterbury  is  known  throughout  the  coontnr 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  brass  business.  It 
was  first  introduced  here  by  young  mechanica, 
who,  not  being  then  capitalists,  conmienced  on 
a  small  scale. — The  town  was  first  settled  in 
1667,  and  oaUed  Hattatuck  till  1686.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1868.  < 

WATEREE,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  fom- 
ed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Catawba  river  and 
Fishing  creek,  the  former  rising  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  the  latter  in  York  district,  8.  C. 
The  two  streams  unite  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Chester  district,  and  the  Wateree  takes  first  a 
S.  E.  and  then  a  8.  course,  and  unites  with  the 
Conferee  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Richland 
district,  the  two  forming  the  Santee.  Steam- 
boats ascend  the  Wateree  as  far  as  Camden,. 
SOO  m.  from  the  sea. 

WATERFORD,  a  8.  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.  by  Tip- 
perary  and  Kilkenny,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  river  Snir,  E.  by  Wexford  and 
Waterford  harbor,  S.  by  St.  George's  channel, 
and  W.  by  the  county  of  Cork ;  area,  721  ny 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  exclusive  of  Waterford  city, 
111,116.  The  coast  is  in  general  bold  and 
rooky,  but  has  4  good  harbors,  Waterford  at 
the  £.  and  Youghal  at  the  W.,  between  which 
are  Dun^van  harbor  and  Tramore  bay.  The 
sorface  is  mountainous,  the  Knockmeledovn 
ridge  and  the  Cummeragh  and  Honavulagh 
mountains  occupying  the  greater  portion.  Ow- 
per  is  found,  and  some  mines  of  it  are  worked; 
there  are  also  lead  and  iron  mines  not  now 
worked,  potters'  day,  and  marble.  The  oovn^ 
is  drained  by  the  Snir.  which  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Waterford,  and  to  Carrick-on- 
Bnir  for  boats ;  and  by  the  Blaokwater,  navigsr 
ble  for  small  vessels.  The  great  staples  of  the 
county  are  butter  and  bacon.  There  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast,  employing  about 
1,600  men  and  boys.  Waterford  sends  6  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  2  for  the  county,  2  fbr  Wa- 
terford dty,  and  one  for  Dnngarvan.— Watbb- 
roBD,  the  otq>ital,  a  city,  parlimentary  boroo^ 
and  seaport,  is  97  m.  8. 8.  W.  from  Dnblm,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  Limerick  and  Cork,  it  ia 
oonnected.by railway;  pop.  in  1861, 88,920.  It 
is  sitnated  on  the  right  bimk  of  the  river  Soir, 
9  m.  above  its  entrance  into  Waterford  harbor, 
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and  has  an  extendve  anbnrb  (Fenjhajiik)  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  rirer,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge  882  feet  long.  There  are  two 
pwiah  ehorones,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
an  exchaoKe,  custom  honse,  theatre,  See.  The 
qoaj  extends  |  of  a  mile  along  the  river,  with 
a  general  width  of  40  yards,  and  has  snfS- 
dent  depth  of  water  to  allow  vessels  of  800 
tons  to  mscharge  their  caries.  The  entrances 
in  1864  comprised  1,147  sailing  vessels  and  192 
■teamers,  total  tonnage  164,809;  clearances, 
9S6  sailingvessels  and  200  steamers,  tonnage 
188,947.— The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  166,  but  more  probably,  according 
to  others,  aboat  850,  when  Sithrio  the  Dane 
made  it  his  capital  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
qnar  there  is  a  Danish  tower  erected  by  Regi- 
nald, Mm  of  Imar,  in  1008.  In  1171  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Baymond  le  Gros 
took  Waterford  and  pnt  to  de^  most  of  the 
DAiiah  inhabitants.  King  John  gave  it  its 
lint  oharter,  and  resided  here  for  some  time. 
The  town  was  unsnooessfblly  besieged  by 
Oromwell,  bot  afterward  captnred  by  Ireton. 
There  are  remains  of  the  old  fortifioi^ons  and 
relics  of  sn<»ent  monasteries.  Onrraghmore, 
the  domidn  of  the  marqnis  of  Waterford,  con- 
taining 4,000  acres,  is  near  the  city. 

WATEBHOnSE,  Bmxhambi,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican physician  and  anthor,  bom  in  Newport, 
K.  L,  March  4, 1764,  died  in  Oambridge,  Mass., 
Oct.  2, 1846.  At  the  age  of  16  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional studies  with  Dr.  John  HalBburton  of 
Newport,  and  remained  with  him  7  years.  He 
sabseqnently  went  to  England,  studied  nnder 
Dr.  John  Fothergill  in  London,  and  attended 
the  leotnres  at  Edinburgh,  and  afl«rward  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  gradaated.  Returning  to 
America,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
eine  at  Newport.  In  1788  he  was  invited  to  as- 
riat  in  establishing  the  medical  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  accepted  the  chair  of  the  theory 
and  praotioe  of  phyEdo.  Daring  the  80  years 
whicn  he  spent  in  this  office,  he  encouraged 
the  natural  sciences ;  introduced  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  then  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States ;  obtained  from  Dr.  Lettsom  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  minerals,  the  foundation 
of  tb«  present  noble  cabinet ;  procured  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  botanical  gardens ;  and  gave, 
perh^>s,  the  first  conrse  of  lectures  on  botany 
and  natural  history  ever  delivered  in  this  conn- 
try.  In  1812  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
accepted  firom  President  Madison  the  medical 
supervision  of  the  military  posts  in  New  Eng- 
land which  office  he  held  till  1826.  In  1799 
Dr.  Jenner  oommnnicated  to  him  his  discovery 
of  Taocination.  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  at  once  sub- 
tooted  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  his  own 
amily.  For  7  years  he  vindicated  vaodnation 
against  the  ridioole  of  the  profession  and  the 
pn^ndices  of  the  ]>nb]ic,  wnting  and  publish- 
ing much  npon  this  sabject  as  well  as  other 
medical  topics.  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
^e  poUtical  journals  of  the  day,  and  wrote 
"The  Botanist"  (1811),  an  "Essay  on  Jnnius 


and  his  Letters"  (Boston,  1881),  in  which  he 
attributed  the  letters  to  Lord  Chatham,  and 
sketches  of  many  prominent  political  charac- 
ters of  Eng^d  ana  America  during  the  period 
of  the  revolution, 

WATERLAND,  Dakiix,  DJ>.,  an  En^dish 
theologian,  bom  at  Wasely  or  Walsely,  IJn- 
oolnshire,  Feb.  14,  1688,  died  in  London,  Dec. 
28, 1740.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1704  and  master  in  1718,  was  appointed  olu^ 
lain  to  George  I.  in  1714,  and  at  the  time  of ' 
his  death  was  vicar  of  Twickenham,  oanon  cf 
Windsor,  and  archdeacon  of  IGddleeex.  He  was 
chiefly  distinguished  as  a  Trinitarian  controver- 
sialist, especially  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Whitby, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  others  of  the  Arian 
party.  Beside  numerous  controversial  pam- 
phlets, his  chief  works  are:  "Eight  Sermons. 
&o.,  in  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesos  Christ"  (1720):  "A  Critical  History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  ^'  (1724) ;  "  Scripture  V  in- 
dicated "  (1780),  a  reply  to  Tindal's  "  Christian- 
ity as  old  as  the  Creation ;"  and  "  A  Review  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist"  (1787).  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biography, 
was  published  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert  (11  vou. 
Svo.,  Oxford,  1828-'8). 

WATERLOO,  a  viUage  in  Belgium,  on  the 
ontskirts  of  the  forest  of  Soignes,  10  m.  S.  from 
Brassels,  near  which  was  fought,  June  18, 
1816,  a  memorable  battle  between  the  allied 
English  and  German  troops  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
resulting  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  morning  of  June  16  the  forces  of 
Wellington,  comprising  about  93,000  British, 
Hanoverian,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  Neth- 
erland  troops,  were  cantoned  between  the 
Scheldt  river  and  Nivelles,  the  duke  having  his 
head-quarters  at  Brussels,  where  were  stationed 
his  reserves ;  while  Blboher,  with  8  corps  of 
Prussians,  estimated  at  90,000  men,  occupied 
Namur,  Charleroi,  and  the  a4Jsoent  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sambre.  Napoleon,  having 
decided,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  forces 
assembling  against  him,  to  attack  the  Ang^o- 
Prassian  troops  before  the  Austrian  and  oUier 
Oerman  contmgents  and  the  Russians  could 
reach  the  frontier,  assumed  the  command  of 
his  forces,  comprising  184,000  men  of  all  amis, 
at  Beaumont,  about  16  miles  S.  of  Charleroi, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  immediately 
advanced  upon  the  allies  by  thp  Sambre  at  tiie 
point  of  Junction  between  Bltloher  and  Wel- 
lington, hoping  by  celerity  of  movement  to 
overwhelm  each  separately.  On  the  16th  he 
drove  in  the  Prassian  outposts  S.  of  the  Sambre 
and  entered  Charleroi,  which  was  evacuated  by 
the  Prasrians,  who  by  2  A.  M.  of  the  16th  were 
concentrated  to  the  number  of  80,000  at  ligny, 
between  St.  Amand  and  Bombreffe,  fiMsing  the 
Sambre.  The  first  intelligence  of  uie  advance 
of  the  French  was  communicated  to  Wdling- 
ton  at  Brussels  at  8  o'clock  on  the  aftemoon 
of  the  16th,  and  two  hours  later  orders  were 
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iasaed  to  tbfi  outlying  divisions  of  his  forces  to 
march  to  the  left,  and  concentrate  at  Quatre 
Bras,  an  important  strategic  point  where  4  roads 
meet,  from  Brussels,  Oharleroi,  Nivellea,  and 
Namnr.  At  4  o'clock  next  morning  the  whole 
army  wasmoTingin  the  same  direction,  followed 
shortly  afterward  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  public  fear, 
had  previously  passed  a  few  hours  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  duchess  of  fiichmond.  Napoleon  mean- 
while, having  sent  Ney  with  40,000  men  in  the 
direction  of  Gosselies  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras 
and  prevent  the  junction  of  the  English  with  the 
Prussians,  moved  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to- 
ward Fleurus,  and  at  half-past  2  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  attacked  Blfloher  at  Ligny. 
At  about  the  same  time  Key,  after  fatal  hesi- 
tation, engaged  the  Anglo-Netherland  forces 
under  command  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
Quatre  Bras,  distant  about  7  miles  from  Ligny, 
whither  Wellington,  who  arrived  at  the  former 
place  shortly  before  noon,  had  ridden  to  confer 
with  BlQcher,  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
6  hours,  the  Prussians  were  defeated  at  Ligny, 
and  retreated  in  good  order  in  the  direction  of 
Wavre;  but  at  Quatre  Bras  the  allied  forces, 
greatly  outnumbered  at  the  outset,  held  their 
ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  British  divisions 
of  Pioton  and  Oooke  and  other  troops,  when  the 
French  retired,  having  failed  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion, but  having  succeeded  in  hindering  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  English  with  the  Prussians.  A  de- 
cisive victory  might  have  been  secured  to  the 
French  at  Ligny  but  for  the  eccentric  move- 
ments of  a  powerful  corps  under  D'Erlon, 
which,  through  Ney's  misapprehension  of  Na- 
poleon's orders,  was  kept  marching  throughout 
the  whole  day  between  the  two  French  armies, 
without  rendering  asnstance  to  either.  Wel- 
lington's troops  passed  the  night  of  the  16th 
on  the  field  near  Quatre  Bras,  and  at  10  A.  M. 
of  the  ITth,  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  and 
their  line  of  retreat  having  been  ascertained, 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  toward 
Waterloo,  where  they  arrived  on  the  same 
evening.  By  an  arrangement  made  between 
Wellington  and  BlQcher  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  latter,  if  defeated,  was  to  join  Wellington 
at  Waterloo  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Na- 
poleon passed  the  morning  of  the  17th  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ligny,  and,  having  directed 
Marohal  Grouchy  with  84,000  men  and  96  guns 
to  "  follow  up  the  enemy,"  proceeded  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  toward  Waterloo,  hoping 
to  destroy  the  Anglo-Netherland  army,  before 
it  could  be  reenforced  by  junction  with  BlCt- 
dher's  defeated  columns.  At  nightfall  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  British  general,  but, 
the  day  being  too  far  spent  to  give  battle,  both 
armies  bivonackedfor  the  night  on  the  open  field. 
The  allied  forces  occupied  a  ridge  of  semicircu- 
lar shape,  about  a  mile  and  a  hdf  in  length,  ly- 
ing in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
French  a  corresponding  ridge  directly  opposite, 
the  two  armies  being  separated  by  a  shallow 
valley  from  600  to  800  yamls  in  width.    About 


400  yards  in  advance  of  the  British  right  centre 
stood  the  stone  chateau  of  Hougomnont,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  force ;  and  midway 
the  valley  and  fronting  their  left  centre  was  the 
farm  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  also  strongly  occupied. 
Their  left  rested  upon  the  hamlets  of  La  Have, 
Papelotte,  and  Frichermont  The  allied  posi- 
tion, having  in  its  rear  the  forest  of  Soignes,  was 
considered  so  weak  by  Napoleon,  that  upon  first 
inspecting  it  he  exclaimed  with  exultation :  "  At 
last  I  have  them ;  there  are  ninety  chances  in  a 
hundred  in  my  favor."  His  own  army  was 
drawn  up  in  8  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  which  also 
bisected  the  British  line  at  La  Haie  Bainte  near 
its  centre.  In  his  first  line  were  the  infantry 
corps  of  ReiUe  and  Drouet,  with  Pirn's  cavahry ; 
the  2d  line  consisted  of  cavalry  posted  in  the 
rear  of  the  wings,  and  the  8d  line  of  the  6th  corps 
under  Lobau.  Behind  the  whole  were  the  im- 
perii guard,  constituting  the  reserve.  Napo- 
leon's head-quarters  were  at  the  farm  of  La 
Belle  Alliance  on  the  Charleroi  road,  near  the 
centre  of  his  position.  The  armies  confronting 
each  other  were  of  nearly  equal  strength,  the 
French  numbering  from  70,000  to  72,000  men, 
mostly  veterans,  of  whom  15,000  were  cavalry, 
and  240  guns ;  and  the  allies  about  70,000  men, 
including  18,500  cavalry,  and  159  gnns.  The 
English  contingent  mustered  a  little  over 
26,000  men,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
recruits,  the  Netherlanders  about  17,500,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  made  up  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  Hanoverians,  and  other  Germsa 
troops.  The  whole  was  characterized  by  Wel- 
lington as  "  an  infamous  army,  very  weak  and 
ill  equipped,  with  a  very  inexperienced  staff." 
From  about  midday  on  the  17ui  until  the  next 
morning  an  incessant  rain  had  fallen,  greatly 
impeding  the  movements  of  the  troops ;  and 
Napoleon,  confident  that  Grouchy  would  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  put  off  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  on  the  18th  until 
the  ground  should  become  dry  enough  to  admit 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  his  artillery.  The  fatality 
which  attended  nearly  all  his  calculations  and 
plans  during  this  momentous  campaign  was  in 
no  instance  more  strongly  marked  than  in  this, 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  The  emperor's  inten- 
tion, as  subsequently  stated  by  himself,  was  to 
turn  the  allied  left,  force  it  back  upon  the  cen- 
tre, and  gain  possession  of  the  highway  lead- 
ing through  the  forest,  Wellington's  oiJy  line 
of  retreat.  To  begin  this  operation  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  oflf  the  duke's  attention^  to 
his  right,  and  a  powerful  column,  comprising 
the  divisions  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Foy,  and 
Bachelu,  moved  at  about  half-past  11  o'clock 
upon  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  which  had 
been  pierced  with  loopholes  for  muskehy, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  the  EngliMi 
guards.  The  wood  surrounding  the  cliatean 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the 
combatants,  remaining  at  last  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  French;  but  the  building  itself  defied 
every  effort  at  capture,  and  at  2  o'clodc  in  the 
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tfternoon  was  still  in  possesraon  of  its  defend- 
as.    Shortly  before  this  time  a  body  of  troops 
in  motion  had  been  seen  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  French  right,  and  a  Prussian  hns- 
ua  bronght  in  soon  afterward  annonnced  that 
tiiey  were  the  advance  of  BQlow's  corps,  which 
had  not  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lignv,  bnt 
Hit  approaching  from  Li^ge,  where  it  had  been 
itationed.    To  afford  ad^tional  protection  to 
bis  right,  Kapoleon  detached  10,000  men  under 
lioban,  comprising  the  6th  corps,  to  watoh  the 
PrnssiaDs,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  new  orders 
to  Grouchy,  to  march  npon  St.  Lambert  and 
take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.    The  weakening 
of  his  centre  by  the  loss  of  Lobau's  troops  ren- 
dered necessary  a  change  in  his  plan  of  battle, 
and  about  half-past  1  o'clock  Key  received  or- 
ders to  break  through  the  allied  centre,  and 
posh  their  right  back  toward  Brussels.    Four 
oolnmns,  which   Key  had   unfortunately  dis- 
posed in  dense  and  inconvenient  masses,  ac- 
cordingly moved  against  La  Hale  Sunte,  which 
was  carried  after  a  fierce  asaanlt;  but  their 
progress  was  here  checked  by  the   English 
diviaion  of  Picton,  who  fell  at  the  bead  of  bis 
troops,  and  by  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  heavy 
cavidry,  and  me  French  were  forced  back  in 
some  confusion  into  the  ravine,  where  Mil- 
haad's  cuirassiers    came    to  their  assistance 
and  compelled  the  English  to  retire.    In  this 
enoonnter  the  English  general  Ponsonby  re- 
oeived  a  mortal  wound.    Key  reformed  his 
troops  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  ^ope,  and  again 
advanced  to  the  attack,  preceded  by  Milhaud's 
eavahy  and  a  brij^de  of  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  who,  with  shouts  of  Vvue  Vempe- 
reur,  precipitated  themselves  upon  Qen.  Alton's 
division  thrown  into  squares.    After  a  gallant 
defence  the  German  troops  who  held  La  Haie 
Sainte  were  overpowered  by  the  French  infan- 
try, and  at  half-past  8  the  farm  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.    The  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  the  English  guards  at  Hougoumont  mean- 
while indaoed  tiie  French  to  direct  a  battery  of 
howitzers  against  the  bnilding,  which,  though 
set  on  fire  by  shells  and  almost  gutted  by  the 
flames,  was  held  to  the  last  with  unflinching 
obstinacy.     Bat  Wellington,  perceiving  that 
the  attack  on  this  point  was  rdaxing  in  vigor, 
now  strengthened  his  centre  with  troops  from 
his  right  and  rear.    His  men,  however,  were 
growing  impatient  under  a  purely  defensive 
line  of  action,  and  he  was  observed  to  cast 
many  anxions  looks  toward  his  left,  where 
BlUcher  was  to  appear.  A  pause  in  the  French 

r  rations  against  the  allied  centre  succeeded 
capture  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  Kapoleon  being 
oecnpied  in  watching  the  movements  of  BQlow's 
corps,  which  was  beginning  to  debouch  on  the 
French  right ;  and  at  4  o'dlock  WelUngton  di- 
rected two  bodies  of  troops  upon  the  enemy  at 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haie  Sainte.  The  attack 
npon  the  latter  podtion  was  repelled  by  Key, 
who  sent  for  reSnforoements  to  make  a  decisive 
onslaught  upon  the  allied  centre.  Kapoleon, 
nnable  to  spare  infantry  and  obliged  to  go  to 


the  right  in  person  to  look  after*  the  Prus- 
sians,  gave  hint  the  cuirassiers  of  Milhaud,  not 
for  such  an  onslaught,  bnt  to  make  good  his 
present  position.  An  error  of  Lefebvre-Desnou- 
ettes,  who  commanded  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  caused  him  to  follow  Milhaud,  and  the 
fiery  marshal,  finding  these  two  powerful  bod- 
ies of  horse  put  under  his  command,  hurled 
them  in  succession  upon  the  squares  of  the 
enemy.  Napoleon,  becoming  aware  of  what 
Ney  was  doing,  exclaimed :  "  It  is  too  soon  by 
an  boor."  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  enterprise  thus  begun,  he  ordered  part  of 
Eellermann's  cuirassiers  to  Key's  assistance. 
Behind  these  were  standing  2,000  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  some  of  their  o£Bcers  going 
forward  to  behold  Key's  unprecedented  charges, 
and  becoming  excited  and  shouting  over  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  victory,  were  understood 
by  their  men  to  give  the  signal  for  an  advance, 
and  this  last  indispensable  con>s  of  horsemen 
were  soon  mingled  in  the  terrible  nUlee.  Ka- 
poleon  sent  Bertrand  to  hold  them  back,  but 
he  came  too  late ;  Key  had  already  launched 
them  against  the  ^ed  line,  which,  though  re- 
sisting with  desperate  tenacity,  had  begun  to 
waver,  and,  could  Key  have  had  the  infantry  he 
desired,  would  have  been  utterly  overwhelmed. 
A  French  division  under  Durutte  had  mean- 
while carried  La  Haye,  Papelotte,  and  Smo- 
haine  on  the  allied  left ;  and  Lobau,  strength- 
ened by  reenforcementa  from  the  guard,  had 
driven  Balow's  forces  out  of  the  village  of 
Planchenois  on  the  French  right.  But  rumors 
of  the  approach  of  Bl&cher's  army  now  began 
to  inspire  renewed  courage  in  the  allies,  and  to 
dampen  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  ardor 
of  the  Frendh;  and  soon  uter  7  o'clock,  Ka- 
poleon,  despairing  of  the  expected  cooperation 
of  Grouchy,  collected  4  battalions  of  the  middle 
guard  and  6  of  the  old  guard  for  a  last  desper- 
ate effort  against  the  allied  centre.  The  middle 
guard,  led  by  Key,  advanced  with  much  spirit 
upon  the  enemy,  but  had  scarcely  commenced 
the  attack  when  a  cry  of  consternation  arose 
along  the  French  right  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Ziethen's  Prussian  corps  in  that  direc- 
tion. La  Haye  and  Papelottia  were  speedily 
retaken,  and  the  6  battalions  of  the  old  guard 
found  it  necessary  to  separate  themselves  from 
those  of  the  middle  guaj^  and  form  in  squares 
across  the  field  in  oraer  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
Dnrntte's  fagitives.  The  middle  guard  mean- 
while, assailed  in  front  and  flank  by  the  allies, 
held  their  ground  under  a  murderous  fire  which 
rapidly  thinned  their  ranks.  Key,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  with  his  clothes  torn  and 
his  head  bare,  but  still  nnwounded,  though  6 
horses  had  been  shot  under  him,  headed  Uiem 
on  foot  sword  in  hand,  with  desperate  heroism. 
Bnt  the  growing  confosion  in  the  French  right 
wing,  flanked  by  the  advancing  Prussians  and 
now  in  Ml  retreat,  demoralized  these  hitherto 
unconquered  veterans,  and  they  retired  in  ir^ 
reparable  oonfuMon.  The  other  6  battalions 
however  held  their  ground  persistently  agfunst 
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overwhelming  nnmbers,  and  in  Smmeea  and 
heroic  oonrage  feirly  gurpaased  their  well 
earned  repntatioD.  The  dispersion  of  the 
French  right  b^  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Yan- 
deleor  and  Vivian,  which  tiM  French  cavalry, 
oseleaaly  sacrificed  by  Key  at  an  earlier  hour 
of  the  day,  might  have  prevented,  isolated 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  bnt  still 
they  stood  firm.  Finally,  when  6  squares 
were  broken  and  those  remaining  began  to 
show  signs  of  ezhaastion  and  depletion,  the 
emperor  gave  the  order  for  their  withdrawal, 
and  the  cry,  "The  guard  is  repnlaed,"  re- 
peated over  the  field,  converted  retreat  into  a 
night.  At  this  moment  Wellington  advanced 
his  whole  line  of  infantry,  and  the  Fms- 
sians  falling  simoltaneonsly  in  overpowering 
force  upon  the  Frendi,  the  rout  of  the  latter 
became  complete.  Napoleon,  however,  had 
one  regiment  of  the  guard  left,  and  with  this 
thrown  into  square  and  a  few  pieces  of  half 
dismounted  cannon,  he  endeavored  to  form 
a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  Failing  in 
this,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  die 
within  the  square,  but  waa  harried  away  by 
Soult,  the  guard  covering  his  escape.  The  he- 
roic band  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  pur- 
suers, who  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
"The  guard  dies,  and  never  surrenders,"  is 
the  reply  popularly  attributed  to  Gen.  0am- 
bronne ;  and  with  one  last  shout  of  Vive  Pem- 
pereur,  the  remnant  of  the  guard  charged  im- 
petuously upon  the  enemy  and  periled  al- 
most to  a  man.  "  That  glorious  immolation," 
says  M.  Brialmont,  "  consoles,  to  this  day,  the 
Friench  people  for  the  most  terrible  disaster 
which  their  arms  ever  sustained."  At  half- 
past  9  in  the  evening  BlQcher  and  Welling- 
ton met  at  Maison  du  Boi  in  the  rear  of  the 
late  French  centre,  and  the  former  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  never 
permitted  to  rally.  The  total  loss  of  the  allies, 
mclnding  the  Prussians,  was  28,186,  and  that 
of  the  French  26,800,  beside  227  pieces  of 
cannon. — Of  the  repeated  orders  despatched  to 
Grouchy  at  10  the  previous  evening,  at  8  A.  M., 
and  again  immediately  before  the  battle,  neither 
reached  him  till  4  P.  M.  Long  before  that 
hour,  Gerard  and  Yandamme,  excited  by  the 
sound  of  the  cannonade  upon  the  field,  had  be- 
sought him  to  break  off  his  vague  and  mistaken 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  and  march  in  that 
direction,  but  he  refnsed.  When  Napoleon's 
messenger  reached  him,  there  was  still  time  by 
a  flank  movement  against  the  Prussians  to  save 
the  da^ ;  bnt  he  ag^  with  fatal  obstinacy  per- 
sisted in  following  the  ambiguous  language  of 
Sonlt's  despatch  rather  than  the  explidt  verbal 
orders  of  Napoleon  himself,  which  the  mes- 
senger had  brought.  He  accordingly  made  a 
useless  attack  upon  a  corps  which  Bltlober  had 
left  at  Wavre,  and  thus  the  last  great  battle  of 
Napoleon  was  lost.  "  Nothing,"  says  M.  Thiers, 
"can  extenuate  the  fault  of  Marshal  Grouchy 
except  his  former  services,  which  were  real,  and 
his  intentions,  which  were  loyal  and  devoted." 


"As  for  this  battle,"  says  the  same  author, 
"no  one  can  deny  that  the  plan  and  the 
execution  were  all  that  could  be  expected  <tf 
a  consnnmiate  oommander."  "Never,"  sayi 
Wellington  on  the  other  hand,  writing  to  Lord 
Beresford,  "  did  I  see  such  a  pounding  matcL 
Both  sides  were  what  the  boxers  call  glnttons, 
Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  jut 
moved  forward  in  the  old  style  in  columns, 
and  was  driven  off  in  the  old  style.  The  only 
difference  was  that  he  mixed  cavalry  with  his 
infancy,  and  supported  both  with  an  enormoos 
quantity  of  artillery." 

WATERLOO,  a  W.  central  county  of  Upp« 
Canada,  traversed  by  the  Toronto  and  Gode- 
rich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  ndlway ;  area, 
618  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  88,696,  It  is  drained 
by  the  Grand  river.    Capital,  Berlin. 

WATERLOO,  Ahtoni,  a  Dutch  punter  and 
engraver,  bom  near  Utrecht  about  1618,  died 
in  1682.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of  land- 
scapes, bnt  is  more  especially  celebrated  for 
his  etchings,  principally  of -mral  scenery  m  the 
vicinity  of  Utrecht,  of  which  187  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Bartsoh  and  Weigel.  Good  impres- 
sions, which,  owing  to  his  peculiar  manner  of 
worldng,  are  rare,  command  high  prices,  and 
are  aoconnted  among  the  most  masterly  pro- 
dnctiona  of  the  etching  needle. 

WATERMELON.    SeeMmoK. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH.  See  CAOtrrcHoca 

WATERS,  MniKRAL.    See  MrNSBAi.  WArasa 

WATERTOWN,  a  township  and  the  capital 
of  Jefferson  oo.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  Blaok 
river,  and  on  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Og- 
densbnrg  railroad,  86  m.  by  railroad  N.  W.  from 
Utica,  and  183  from  Albany ;  pop,  of  the  town- 
ahip  in  1860, 7,572.  The  Black  river  at  the  ril- 
lage  of  Watertown  affords  a  very  large  amoont 
of  water  power.  The  river  is  crossed  within 
the  limits  of  the  village  by  S  road  and  2  railroad 
bridges,  one  of  the  former  a  wire  suspension 
bridge.  The  village  has  an  academy,  6  news- 
pai>er  offices,  one  of  which  publishes  a  daily 
paper,  6  banks,  9  churches,  and  two  pnb& 
squares,  each  ornamented  by  a  handsome  foun- 
tain, fed  by  water  works  which  also  supply 
the  village.  There  are  in  the  village  mana- 
factories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  floor, 
paper,  iron  castings,  maohineiy,  leather,  agri- 
cultural implements,  lead  pipe,  sadi  and  blinds; 
and  ftamiture.  An  ice  cave  near  Whittles^'* 
point  extends  under  a  part  of  the  village. 

WATERYILLE,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Kennebec  oo..  Me.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kennebec  river  at  Ticonic  falls,  and  82  m.  N.  N. 
£.  from  Portland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  and  Androecog- 
gin  and  Kennebec  railroads,  and  66  m,  W.  by 
H,  from  Bangor,  by  the  Kennebec  and  Penob- 
scot railroad;  pop.  in  1860,  4,426.  The  falls 
give  a  large  water  power,  which  is  as  yet  oahr 
partially  nsed ;  bnt  the  town  has  a  large  plon^ 
manufactory,  an  axe,  hoe,  and  scythe  factory, 
beside  grist  mills,  carding  machines,  plaster 
mills,  tanneries,  nuchine  shops,  &o.    It  has  6 
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ohnrchee  (2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Free- 
will Baptist,  and  2  Univeraalist),  an  academy, 
Machool  dikricta,  and  28  schools.  It  is  the 
Mat  of  Waterrille  college,  founded  in  1820, 
onder  the  direction  of  the  Baptists ;  the  col- 
lege has  8  buildings,  and  in  1860  had  6  in- 
atractors,  400  alumni,  117  students,  and  15,500 
Tolames  in  its  libraries. 

VATEINSON,  Dayis,  an  American  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Lavenham, 
Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  17,  1778,  died  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1867.    His  early  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  part  hj  Mrs.  Barbanld. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1796, 
and  settled  at  Middletown,  Oonn.,  and  was  for 
some  years  employed  in  the  counting  house 
of  Samuel  Oorpy,  a  New  York  merchant.    In 
1800  he  commenced  business  in  Hartford  with 
hit  brother  William,  and  in  1841  retired  with 
a  large  fortune.    "By  his  will  he  gave  $40,000 
to  the  Hartford  hospital,  $20,000  to  the  orphan 
agylom,  |40,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  luve- 
nik  asylum  and  form  school  for  neglected  and 
abandoned  chQdren,  $100,000  for  a  library  of 
reference  in  connection  with  the  Oonneoticnt 
historical  society,  $6,000  to  the  widows'  society, 
$3,000  to  the  Connecticut  retreat  for  the  in- 
sane, in  aid  of  an  institution  for  idiots,  $5,000 
for  a  house  of  refuge  for  discharged  criminals, 
and  $1,000  each  to  the  Wadswoith  AthensBom, 
Oonneoticnt  Mstorioal  society,  and  young  men's 
institute.    He  also  made  the  trustees  of  the 
libraiy  of  reference  reddoary  legatees  of  his' 
estate,  which  yielded  a  fiirther  considerable  sum. 
VATSON,  EiXAKAB,  an  American  merchant 
and  agricnlturist,  bom  in  Plymonth,  Mass., 
Jan.  83, 1758,  died  in  Port  Kent,  K  7.,  Dea 
6, 1848.    At  the  age  of  16  hewas  indentured 
to  John  Brown  of  Providence,  the  founder  of 
the  great  mercantile  house  of  his  name  in  that 
city,  and  at  19  was  sent  by  his  employer  to 
Olurleston  and  other  southern  ports  with  more 
than  $60,000  to  be  invested  in  cargoes  for  the 
Zoropean  markets.    The  journey,  performed 
m  horseback  and  in  a  sulky,  was  suocessfiil, 
and  his  joomal,  kept  carefdlly  on  the  route, 
and  subsequently  published,  is  the  best  account 
ve  possess  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages 
of  the  colonies  at  the  tune  of  the  revelation. 
In  1779  he  accepted  proposals  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Brown  and  others  to  go  to  France  as  their 
partner  in  a  foreign  house,  and  by  the  advice 
Ol  Dr.  Franklin  and  others  opened  a  commer- 
dal  house  at  Nantes.    After  S  years  of  success, , 
he  lost  most  of  his  property  by  the  financial 
reverses  which  then  took  place  in  France,  and 
in  1784  returned  to  America.    Soon  afterward 
he  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  engaged  in  a 
sew  partnership  for  a  traffic  between  that 
state  and  Port  an  Prince.    This  partnership 
continued  for  about  4  years,  when  it  proved 
nnsncceasful,  and  "Mi.  Watson  returned  to  Prov- 
idence.  In  1789  he  removed  to  Albany,  where 
for  the  next  18  years  he  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  various  public  enterprises,  including 
the  Oneida  lake  or  Wood  creek  and  Boheneo* 


tad^  canal,  and  tiie  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Hudson  itbove  Albany,  the  pre- 
oursore  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals ;  ^e 
establishment  of  the  Albany  bank,  and  the 
paving  of  that  city ;  the  organization  of  stage 
routes  west ;  and  the  advancement  of  ednoa- 
tion,  both  common  school  and  collegiate,.in  the 
state.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
to  devote  himself  to  an  agricultural  lifSa,  and 
in  1816  returned  to  Albany,  and  organized  the 
first  agricultural  society  in  the  state  of  New 
Tork.  He  visited  Michigan  and  examined  tlte 
advantages  of  the  lake  region  for  future  trade; 
and  explored  the  route  to  Montreal,  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement  and  connection  with 
Boston  and  New  Tork.  In  1828  he  removed 
to  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Mr.  Wat- 
son contributed  almost  constantly  to  the  pe- ' 
nodical  press,  and  published  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  volumes  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
An  abstract  of  his  journals,  including  an  un- 
finished autobiography,  was  published  by  his 
son.  Window  0.  Watson,  in  1865. 

WATSON,  JoHS,  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
fdcian  and  medical  writer,  bom  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  April  16,  1807.  His  parents, 
who  were  of  Scotch  descent,  emigrated  .to  the 
United  SUtes  in  1810,  and  in  1818  settled  in 
New  Tork.  He  commenced  the  stndy  of  med- 
icine in  1827,  and  took  his  medical  degree  in 
1882,  having  for  some  months  previously  been 
house  surgeon  of  the  New  Torx  hospital.  In 
1888  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  New  Tork  dispensary,  retainmg  a  con- 
nection with  the  hospital,  of  which  he  was 
firom  1889  to  1862  one  of  the  attending  snr- 
geona.  He  introduced  great  reforms  and  im- 
provements ipto  the  latter  institution,  render- 
mg  it  finally,  both  as  a  hospital  and  a  place  of 
instruction,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.  In  1886,  in  connection  with  Dr.  H. 
D.  Bulkley,  he  established  an  infirmary  for  cu- 
taneons  diseases^  which  within  a  few  months 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  "  Broome  street 
School  of  Medicine,"  in  which  Dr.  Watson  held 
the  chair  of  surgical  pathology.  This  school 
was  finally  meived  in  the  "  extra  course"  of 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  where, 
as  well  as  at  the  hospital,  he  continued  to  lec- 
ture on  surgical  pathology.  Dr.  Watson  was 
one  of  the  ^ime  movers  in  the  organization 
of  the  New  Tork  medical  and  surgical  society, 
the  American  medical  association,  and  the 
New  Tork  academy  of  medicine ;  and  of  the 
last  named  institution  he  was  for  several  years 
president.  Beside  many  contributions  to  med- 
ical periodicals,  and  to  the  "  Transactions"  of 
the  New  Tork  academy  of  medicine  and  the 
American  medical  association.  Dr.  Watson  baa 
publidied  the  following  works :  "  Thermal  Ven- 
tilation and  other  Sanitary  Improvements  ap- 
plicable to  Public  Buildings,  and  recently 
adopted  in  .the  New  Tork  Hospital"  (8vo., 
New  York,  1851) ;  "  The  Medical  Profession  in 
Ancient  Ttaes"  (1866);  "The  Parish  Will 
Case  critically  examined,  in  reference  to  the 
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Hental  Oompetenoy  of  Mr.  Hemy  Parish  to  ex- 
ecnte  the  Codicils  ntpended  to  his  Will "  (1867) ; 
and  "The  Trae  Physician"  (1860).  He  has 
ready  for  the  press  two  worlm  embodying  in 
popular  form  the  resnlts  of  80  years'  practice, 
entitled  "  Obscnrities  of  Disease,"  and  "  Clin- 
ical Acnmen,  or  the  Sources  of  Miqudgment  in 
the  Study  of  Disease ;"  and  his  most  extensive 
work,  a  "  History  of  Medicine,"  is  (Nov.  1862) 
approaching  completion. 

WATSON,  John  Fassiso,  an  American  an- 
tiquary and  annalist,  born  at  Batsto,  Burlington 
CO.,  N.  J.,  in  1780,  died  in  Germantown,  Penn., 
Deo.  28, 1860.  He  was  for  many  years  a  boolc- 
seller  in  Philadelphia,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  gathering  items  of  interest  in  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia" (8vo.,  1880;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1844).  The 
success  of  this  work  led  him  to  coUeot  and  pub- 
lish some  incidents  of  early  and  revolutionary 
history  pertaining  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  titles  of  "  Historic  Tales  of  the 
Olden  Times  in  New  York"  (1832),  and  "  His- 
toric Tales  of  the  Olden  Times  in  Pennsyl- 
vania" (1838).  He  published  in  1846  "Annals 
of  New  York  City  and  State,"  and  in  1866  a 
"  History  of  the  United  States." 

WATSON,  RiOHABD,  an  English  prelate, 
bom  at  Heversham,  near  Kendal,  Westmore- 
land, in  Ang.  1787,  died  at  Galgarth  park, 
Westmoreland,  June  4,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1764  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry. 
He  was  then  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
science,  but  by  incessant  application  mastered 
it  sufficiently  to  make  his  lectures  instructive 
and  satisfactory.  In  1771  he  was  made  regins 
professor  of  divinity.  In  1780  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Ely,  and  in  1782  was  made  bishop  of 
T.lBiiH^tff.  His  principal  works  are :  "An  Apol- 
ogy for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq."  (12mo.,  Lon- 
don, 1776) ;  "  Chemical  Essays"  (6  vols.  12mo., 
1781-'7);  "A  Sermon  on  the  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  Gtod,  in  having  made  Bich  and 
Poor"  (1786) ;  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  addrassed  to  Thomas  Paine" 
(1796);  and  "Miscellaneous  Tracts"  (1815). 
His  autobiography,  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of 
Bichard  Watson,"  was  published  by  bis  son 
(London,  1817). 

WATSON,  BioHABD,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Baiton-npon-Humber, 
Feb.  38,  1781,  died  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1888. 
At  the  age  of  14,  after  becoming  a  good  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter,  but  in  the  following  year,  having 
joined  the  Methodists,  commenced  preaching, 
and  was  released  firom  his  indentures.  In  1797 
he  became  a  member  of  the  conference,  and  in 
1800  was  received  into  full  connection.  Some 
time  afterward  he  joined  the  seceding  body 
called  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  of  the 
conference  of  which  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, was  stationed  alternately  at  Manchester 


and  Liverpool,  and  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Liverpool  "  Courier ;"  but  returning  to 
the  Wesleyan  connection,  he  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  its  most  effective  preachen. 
Being  stationed  in  London,  he  was  appointed 
in  1817  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  mission- 
ary society,  which  office  he  held  for  the  reat 
of  his  life ;  for  6  years  he  was  resident  secre- 
tary, and  directed  his  attention  to  the  theo- 
logical training  of  missionaries.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  conference.  His 
chief  works  are :  "  A  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies;"  "Be^ 
marks  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  and 
the  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters  of  Revelation," 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  "  Theol<^cal 
Institutes,  or  a  View  of  the  Evidences,  Doc- 
trines, Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Christian- 
ity" (6  parts,  1828-'8),  which  has  become 
the  universal  standard  text'  book  of  theology 
among  Methodists ;  "  Conversations  on  Scrip- 
ture for  the  Young"  (1880)  ;  a  life  of  Wesley, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  conference;  a 
"Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary;"  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  After  his  deatli 
the  English  Methodist  book  agency  published 
a  collection  of  his  literary  remains.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  T.  Jackson,  who  has  also 
edited  a  collection  of  his  works  in  18  vols.  8va 

WATSON,  BoBSBT,  a  Scottish  author,  bom 
in  St.  Andrew's  about  1780,  died  March  81, 
1781.  He  was  educated  at  tiiB  universities  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1761  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures 
on  English  literature,  which  gave  him  consid- 
erable reputation.  He  afterward  became  by 
purchase  professor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvador'! 
college,  and  was  by  patent  from  the  crows 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  beUes-lettres; 
and  he  substituted  for  the  conrse  of  logic,  pre- 
viously confined  to  figures,  modes,  and  syllo- 
gisms, disquisitions  upon  the  mental  powers. 
In  1777  be  became  principal  of  the  united  col- 
leges of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Salvador.  He 
wrote  a  "History  of  Philip  U.  of  Spain"  (Ion- 
don,  1777),  whicJi  was  immediately  translated 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  This  was  bo 
successful  that  he  began  a  history  of  Phiirp 
IIL,  4  books  of  which  were  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  the  work  was  continned 
and  published  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  (4(0., 
London,  1788).   His  histories  are  of  little  value. 

WATT.  I.  Siissa,  a  Scottish  mechaoioian, 
engineer,  and  inventor,  bom  in  Greenock,  Jan. 
19, 1786,  died  at  his  estate  of  Heathfield,  near 
Birmingham,  Aug.  26, 1819.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  and  builder  in  Greenock,  and  for 
many  years  held  important  offices  in  the  town; 
but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  and  prostration  of 
his  faculties  later  in  life  occasioned  his  with- 
drawal from  business.  Thus  James  Watt,  who 
had  been  almost  whoUy  forbidden,  throng  an 
extreme  delicacy  of  constitution,  to  aoqnire 
in  his  childhood  a  systematic  education,  was 
prevented  from  making  the  desired  attainment 
in  his  youth  by  untoward  oircomstances;  bat 
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Utill  health,  often  saeh  as  to  oonflae  him  to 
hu  chamber,  led  him  into  habits  of  reading  and 
■todying  mnoh  at  h<Hne.    He  early  showed  a 
grattfondneasfor  mathematics  and  mechanical 
MDtriTanoea,  and  at  abont  the  age  of  14  he 
eomtmeted  for  his  own  nse  an  electrical  ma- 
chine.   Arago  relates  that  an  aunt,  Miss  Moir- 
head,  who  had  bot  a  low  estimation  of  his 
powers  and  manner  of  life,  appears  abont  the 
tune  period  to  hare  complained  of  his  (to  her) 
idle  and  onprofitable  ooonpation  in  watching 
the  boiling  tea-kettle,  taking  off  and  replacing 
the  lid,  observing  the  exit  of  steam  from  the 
•pout,  holding  a  saucer  or  spoon  over  the 
(tailing  Jet,  and  counting  the  drops  of  water 
that  eemdensed  on  it.    Having  made  consider- 
lUe  attainments  in  botany,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy,  still  more  in  natural  philosophy 
through  stndy  of  a  translation  of  'sGrave- 
Mnde's  PhytioM  EUmtnta  Mathematiea,  and 
alto  in  medioine  and  snrgery,  at  the  age  of  18 
heventto  Glasgow  to  learn  the  art  of  a  maker 
of  mathematical  instruments,  in  which  he  had 
(Iretdy  acquired  some  skill  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hia  father,  who  had  supplied  the  in- 
■trmoeats  required  for  ships'  nse.    Among  the 
emiaait  men  at  that  time  connected  with  the 
■aireraity  were  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Black,  Rob- 
irt  Sifflson,  and  Dr.  Diok;    and  though  he 
MJther  at  this  time  nor  during  his  subsequent 
itay  attended  any  of  the  lectnres  at  the  college, 
ytt  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the 
frieadship  of  many  of  tlie  professors,  among 
whom  Drs.  Black  and  Dick  may  be  especially 
mentioned.     After  a  year's  residence  here,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Diok,  he  proceeded  in  1756 
to  London  to  learn  his  trade  more  fnlly,  and 
there  passed  abont  a  year,  when  ill  health 
aompeUed  his  return  home.     He  was  soon 
ifierward  employed  to  clean  and  refit  a  quan- 
tity of  astronomical  instruments  sent  ftom  Ja- 
maica as  a  bequest  to  the  university,  and  dam- 
aged by  action  of  the  sea  air.    His  intention  to 
Ht  np  hia  business  in  Glasgow  called  forth  op- 
position from  the  corporations  of  trades  of  that 
town,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  burgess ; 
bnt  the  iiioulty  of  the  university  (abont  1767) 
allowed  him  to  establish  his  workshop  within 
their  precinots,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  in- 
itnunent  maker   to   the   institution.    While 
here,  he  waa  found  by  the  stodents  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  them  in  many  of  the  diffi- 
cohies  oocnrring  in  their  scientific   studies; 
and  Mr.    (8nbsM]uently  Professor)    Bobison, 
then  a  student  in  the  college,  partioularly  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  finding  in  yonng  Watt 
not  merely  an   intelligent  workman,  but  a 
philotopher  also ;   the  mendship  thus  formed 
proved  very  intimate,  and  to  Watt,  as  will  ap- 
pear, the  soaroe  of  some  valuable  suggestions. 
By  (tody  at  night  during  this  period,  he  mas- 
twed  German  and  Italun,  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
raring  oertidn  treatises  in  those  languages; 
and  tnough  destitnto  of  the  perception  of  mel- 
ody, he  also  so  far  perfected  himself  in  the 
theory  of  music  as  to  construct  an  organ  of 
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ezoellent  quality,  and  filmished  with  yalnable 
improvements  of  his  own.  It  appears  to  have 
been  abont  the  year  1766  that  Watt's  attention 
was  first  decidedly  called  to  the  subject  of  the 
motive  power  of  steam,  his  friend  ^biaon  sug-' 
seating  to  him  the  poeenbility  of  propelling 
land  carriages  by  its  agency ;  the  model  of  an 
en^e  for  that  purpose  was  begun,  but  soon 
after  abandoned.  About  1761-2  he  tried  ex- 
periments on  the  force  of  steam  in  a  "  Fapin's 
digester ;"  and  also  constructed  and  worked  a 
small  cylinder,  consisting  of  an  inverted  syr- 
inge, to  the  rod  of  which  a  known  weight  waa 
suspended,  the  steam  being  admitted  below  the 
piston  to  lift  the  weight,  and  then  let  off  into 
the  atmosphere.  TbAa  was  in  principle  a  high- 
pressure  engine ;  bnt  he  soon  abandoned  this 
form,  and  appears  ever  afterward  to  have  en- 
tertained a  pr^udice  against  its  employment. 
In  1768  he  removed  from  the  university  into 
the  town,  preparatory  to  his  marriage  with 
his  cousin  Miss  Miller ;  since,  as  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  fireeman,  this  union  rendered 
him  also  a  fireman,  and  removed  the  di^bUitJ' 
under  which  he  had  labored.  He  opened  a  shop 
in  the  Salt  market,  and  employed  an  assistant, 
John  Gardiner,  with  whose  aid  he  afterward 
renewed  his  experiments  on  steam.  The  event 
which  determined  his  efforts  more  positively 
in  this  direction  was  his  having  sent  to  him 
in  the  winter  of  176S-'4,  for  examination  and 
repair,  a  small  model  of  a  Newcomen's  or  at- 
mospheric engine— the  most  successful  form  as 
yet  m  use — vrhich  was  employed  by  Professor 
Anderson  in  instmotions  m  Us  dass.  Beside 
incidental  repairs,  he  shortened  the  pipe  and 
the  column  of  water  to  be  lifted  by  the  model, 
the  column  having  been  too  long  for  tite  quan- 
tity of  steam  the  cylinder  could  receive;  and 
the  model  was  thus  made  to  perform  satisfito- 
torily.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  had  carried 
his  observations  fhrther,  and  discovered  the 
necessary  defect  existing  in  these  engines,  in 
consequence  of  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
conditions  under  which  they  must  be  worked ; 
viz. :  1,  that  the  cylinder  once  filled  with  steam 
should  if  possible  be  almost  instantly  cooled  to 
such  a  temperature  as  to  effect  a  sudden  and 
entire  condensation  of  the  steam ;  2,  that  imme- 
diately upon  completion  of  the  resulting  stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  tomperatnre  of  the  cylinder 
on(^t  (for  economy)  to  be  so  elevated  that  the 
steam  freshly  admitted  should  retain  the  heat 
and  tension  possessed  by  it,  so  as  at  once  to 
commence  the  return  of  the  piston.  Bnt  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  the  steam  then  first 
admitted  parted  with  ite  heat  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder,  and  was  condensed; 
while,  when  the  piston  was  elevated,  some 
time  was  required  to  cool  the  cylinder  again 
so  as  to  effect  the  condensation  then  desired. 
The  results  were  a  great  waste  of  steam  in  one 
part  of  the  movement,  and  an  imnrions  loss  of 
time  in  both.  Watt  thus  deany  saw  that  a 
great  gain  in  power  of  the  en^ne  would  neces- 
sarily resnlt,  if  it  were  possible,  while  making 
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the  condensation  of  the  steam  after  filling  the 
c/linder  very  complete,  to  preserve  the  tem- 
peratore  of  the  cylinder  itself  for  the  succeed- 
ing charge.  It  was  not  mitil  several  months 
later  that  the^  means  of  accomplishing  these  re- 
sults occurred  to  his  mind.  In  the  interval  he 
oontlnued  his  experiments,  making  for  this  pur- 
pose a  cylinder  of  9  inches  diameter  and  1  foot 
stroke,  tibe  material  being  wood  soaked  in  oU 
and  baked  to  dryness.  With  this,  and  the  use 
of  a  boiler  of  peculiar  arrangement,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  evaporation  or  boiling  water  is 
not,  as  had  been  supposed,  proportional  either 
to  uie  amount  of  ev^>orating  snr&ce  or  to  the 
quantity  of  the  water,  but  really  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  that  can  be  made  to  enter  the  water; 
he  also  determined  very  nearly  the  weight  of 
ooal  required  to  evaporate  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the  latter 
in  entering  into  the  form  of  steam  is  in  a  ratio 
not  far  from  that  of  a  cubic  foot  for  a  cubic 
Inch  (now  known  to  be  about  1660  : 1).  He 
Was  also  in  part  occupied  about  this  period  in 
the  practice  of  land  surveying  and  civil  engi- 
neering ;  and  to  these  pursuits  he  gave  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  till  at  least  as 
late  as  1778.  It  was  early  in  1766  that  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  that  device  which  should 
satisfy  the  requirements  he  had  previously  de- 
termined to  exist  in  order  to  the  perfection  of 
the  steam  engine,  namely,  the  use  of  a  separate 
condensing  chamber,  which  should  remove  all 
necessity  of  applying  cold  water  to  or  within 
the  cylinder.  For  an  account  of  the  principal 
other  devices  which  followed  as  consequences 
npon  this  arrangement,  or  as  means  of  render- 
ing the  eng^e  practically  complete,  as  well  as 
for  the  chief  points  of  interest  relative  to  the 
subsequent  invention  in  1782  and  1784  of  the 
double-acting  engine  and  certain  parts  of  steam 
mechanism  in  general,  see  Steam  ENonrE.  In 
respect  to  his  earliest  inventions,  he  himself 
says:  "When  once  the  idea  of  the  separate 
condensation  was  started,  all  these  improve- 
ments followed  as  corollaries  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days, 
the  invention  was  thus  far  complete  in  my 
mind,  and  I  immediately  set  about  an  experi- 
ment to  verify  it  practically."  In  1768  Dr. 
John  Roebuck,  founder  of  the  Oarron  iron 
works,  to  whom  Watt  was  known  as  a  survey- 
or, was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new  in- 
ventions; and  through  his  aid  Watt  was  en- 
abled in  the  winter  of  that  year  to  commence 
a  third  and  larger  model.  The  cylinder  of  this 
was  of  block  tin,  18  inches  in  diameter;  and 
among  the  many  difSculties  to  be  overcome 
was  that  of  substituting  for  the  covering  of  wa- 
ter previously  used  over  the  head  of  the  cylin- 
der an  effective  arrangement  of  packing  about 
the  piston.  After  8  months  the  machine  was 
brought  to  operate;  and  the  saving  of  steam 
and  of  fuel,  as  well  as  of  the  supply  of  water 
needed  for  condensing  purposes,  at  once  satis- 
fled  the  parties  concerned  of  its  success.  A 
patent^  before  iq>plied  for,  was  obtained  Jan.  6, 


1769,  Mr.  Roebuck  to  have  a  share  of  tvo 
thirds  in  any  profits  that  might  accrue.    The 
mining  speculations  of  the  latter  having  soon 
'after  led  to  his  embarrassment  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  Watt  returned  to  the 
business  of  engineering.    Among  the  Burvejs 
and  works  superintended  by  him  abont  this 
time  were  those  of  a  canal  between  the  Forth 
and  Olyde,  another  for  the  Monklan^  collieries, 
the  Onnan  canal,  the  deepening  of  the  Cljde, 
the  improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Ayr,  Port 
Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  the  construction  of 
bridges,  and  finally  the  preparatory  Bnrrey  for 
the  Oaledonian  canal.    While  engaged  upon 
this,  in  1778,  he  received  news  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  and  soon  afterward,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend  Dr.  William  Small,  he 
secured  the  truiafer  to  Matthew  Boulton,  of 
Birmingham,  of  Dr.  Roebuck's  interest  in  the 
steam  engine,  and  himself  removed  to  Soho, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Boulton's  works.    By  his  bnsi- 
ness  habits,  extended  acquaintance,  sagacity, 
and  energy,  Mr.  Boulton  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  thus  devolving 
upon  him,  of  aiding  toward  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  steam  engine,  and  then  lecnr- 
ing  its  actual  introduction  into  use.    The  con- 
nection was  established  in  1774,  resulting  in 
the  business  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  in 
which  both  the  original  partners  renuuned  un- 
til Watt's  withdrawal  in  1800 ;  while  the  bna- 
ness,  under  the  same  title,  is  continued  by  their 
descendants  to  the  present  day.    By  the  doM 
of  1774  Watt  completed  at  Boho  hie  fonrth  and 
hitherto  most  finished  engine,  the  performanoe 
of  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired.   In 
view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  5  years  of  the 
patent  had  already  expired,  and  of  the  neceaea- 
rily  great  expense  of  maniifacturing  and  intro- 
ducing the  new  engine,  the  projectors  st  onoe 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the 
patent.    This,  notwithstanding  very  great  op- 
position, was  granted  in  1776,  to  run  for  S5 
years  from  its  date.     In  tiie  same  year  ib. 
Watt  married  his  second  wife,  a  Miss  Macgrlg- 
or.    Among  the  many  difficulties  in  the  vtj 
of  the  new  business,  not  the  least  was  that  st 
first  experienced  in  obtaining  workmen  who 
could  execute  the  parts  of  the  engine  with  the 
precision  of  form  and  adaptation  required. 
The  patentees  invited  inspection  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  engine,  with  a  view  to  prove  its 
economy  and  efficiency,   and  deputations  of 
Oomiah  miners,  as  well  as  many  others  inte> 
ested,  in  this  way  satisfied  themselves  of  its 
snperiority.    Adopting  a  policy  at  once  liberal 
and  shrewd,  diey  made  their  terms  simply  the 
payment  to  them,  as  a  sort  of  rent,  of  a  snm 
equal  to  one  third  the  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  0" 
proportion  to  the  work  done)  effected  by  the 
snbstitntion  of  their  engines  for  Bmeaton's  or 
other  atmospheric  eng^es  then  in  use;  i^d 
they  even  accepted  the  latter,  when  desired, 
at  a  ftill  valuation,  in  part  payment.    Their 
liberal  spirit  was  further  shown  in  their  adnus- 
Bion  of  83,000  lbs.  as  a  horse  power,  ia  place 
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of  prsTions  lower  stanctards,  and  their  estima- 
ting tiie  performance  of  their  engines,  bj  ca- 
ptcity,  at  a  "  nominal  horse  power"  which  was 
in  lil  oases  maoh  below  the  actual.    To  avoid 
the  expense  and  uncertainty  likely  to  attend 
inspection  of  the  work  of  engines  by  agents, 
Watt  devised  the  indicator,  an  apparatus  which 
aotomatically  exhibits  and  registers  the  work 
of  the  engine,  and  thus  may  be  consulted  as 
often  as  is  requisite.    TTnder  a  management  of 
the  business  at  once  so  energetic  and  enlight- 
ened, the  new  engines  rapidly  replaced  the  old, 
and  a  very  large  and  continued  remuneration 
was  the  rMult.    Mr,  Watt  now  applied  himself 
to  devise  the  means  of  rendering  the  engine 
doable-acting,  so  that  it  could  be  made  directly 
serviceable  in  the  way  of  turning  machinery, 
and  that  a  greater  effect  might  be  secured  with- 
in a  given  time ;  his  patent  for  this,  the  crown- 
ing improvement  in  the  engine,  was  obt^ed 
in  1783.     He  devised  the  application  of  tho 
crank,  bat  was  prevented  from  adopting  it  by 
bdng-forestalled  by  others  in  the  procurement 
of  a  patent ;   his  son  declares,  however,  that 
in  lieu  of  certain  devices  of  his  own  for  other- 
wise effecting  a  rotatory  movement,  he  did  at 
times  employ  the  crank,  and  without  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  patentees,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  whose  claim,  of  course,  the  use  of 
this  as  the  best  means  offering  for  its  purposes 
became  the  rale.    To  accomplish  all  that  was 
found  requisite  to  the  perfecting  of  the  en- 
pjne  cost  Mr.  Watt  years  of  the  most  earnest 
mtellectaal  effort  and  application  ;    and   al- 
thoogh  he  was  now  continually  sustained  by 
pecaniary  success,  and  ultimately  in  every  case 
by  the  attainment  of  the  ends  sought,  yet  this 
ui)OT,  in  connection  with  the  harassiiig  anxie- 
ties of  lawsuits  in  which  he  was  during  a  part 
of  the  time  engaged,  drew  severely  upon  the 
capabilities  of  a  naturally  feeble  constitution. 
As  the  grand  result,  however,  he  stands  finally 
as  the  inventor  rather  than  the  improver  of  the 
steam  engine,  having  conferred  on  that  ma- 
chine the  wonderful  capabilities  so  well  depict- 
ed by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  says:  "By  his  admi- 
rable contrivances,  it  has  become  a  thing  stn- 
pendoos  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for 
the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and 
the  ease  and  precision  and  ductility  with  which 
it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.    The 
tmnk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.    It  can  en- 
grave a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  like  wax  before  it;  draw  out,  without 
breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift 
a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  ^r.    It  can 
embn^ider  muslin,  and  forge  anchors ;  cut  steel 
into  ribbons,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against 
the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves."    Notwith- 
standing the  merited  encomiams  received  by 
the  new  enf^e,  and  the  Comparatively  admi- 
rable manner  of  its  working,  certain  interested 
partiea,  and  among  them  many  of  the  Oomish 
ndners  who  were  reaping  the  greatest  benefits 
ct  the  invention,  oommenoed  about  the  year 


1790  a  systematic  and  persevering  attempt  to 
deprive  the  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  of  th^ 
patent  and  emoluments.  A  series  of  trials 
were  entered  upon,  extending  from  1792  to 
1799,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  among  the 
points  most  insisted  on  by  their  prosecutors, 
and  most  difficult  to  meet  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  courts  and  a  portion  of  the  public,  were, 
that  Watt's  inventions  were  no  more  than  so 
many  abstract  discoveries  in  science,  or  that 
he  had  invented  nothing  but  ideas,  and  that 
the  engines  the  firm  were  then  making  were 
more  perfect  in  many  details  than  oould  be 
fabricated  from  the  specification  of  1769,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  covered  by  that  claim! 
These  pretexts  were  at  last  overruled  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  courts,  and  the  validity  of  the 
patents  fiilly  sustained.  The  sons  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  having  been  in  1794  admit- 
ted into  the  firm,  Mr.  Watt,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  contest  just  referred  to  (in  1800),  re- 
signed his  share  in  the  business,  and  retired  to 
private  life.  Along  with  Priestley,  Darwin, 
Edgeworth,  and  other  scientific  men  residing 
about  Bimdnghom,  Watt  had  for  some  years 
belonged  to  an  association  called  the  "  Lunar 
Sociefy,"  meetings  of  whose  members  for  socisl 
converse  were  held  monthly  on  the  night  of  the 
ftill  moon.  iSther  from  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  at  one  of  these  gatherings,  or  (as  his  son 
declares)  in  order  to  preserve  copies  of  impor- 
tant papers  without  the  necessity  of  imparting 
the  information  to  an  amanuensis,  Watt  invent- 
ed a  form  of  copying  press,  which  proved  of 
great  utility  to  himself  and. others  who  employ- 
ed it.  In  1784-'6  he  first  put  up  pipes  for 
heating  a  room  by  steam — that  iu  which  he 
drew  and  wrote— though  this  is  said  to  have 
been  first  suggested  by  a  Ool.  Oooke  in  1746 ; 
and  the  plan  was  soon  introduced  by  the  firm 
on  a  larger  scale  as  a  means  of  warming  build- 
ings. &  some  of  his  earliest  experiments  he 
made  the  discovery  how  large  an  amount  of 
heat  disappears  from  the  sensible  form  in  the 
conversion  of  water  into  steam,  and  heat  which 
must  of  course  be  restored  to  the  sensible  state 
upon  the  reoondensing  of  the  steam  into  water ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  learned  only  after  con- 
versing with  Dr.  Black  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  &ct  was  a  general  one,  and  embraced  in 
the  theory  of  the  latter  upon  latent  heat. 
Among  oUier  important  busmesses  in  which 
he  was  interested  at  various  periods  between 
1760  and  1800,  and  many  of  which  consisted 
in  the  application  of  new  prindi^es  of  science 
to  art,  were  the  establishing  of  a  pottery  near 
Glasgow ;  the  introduction  into  £ngland  on 
his  return  fW)m  Paris,  which  he  visited  in 
1786,  and  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale, 
of  BerthoUet's  mode  of  bleaching  by  chlo- 
rine ;  the  designing  of  apparatus  for  procur- 
ing and  administering  the  gases  then  ren- 
dered so  popular  in  certain  diseases  by  Dr. 
Beddoes,  at  nis  pnenmatio  institution,  diftoa 
— a  subject  in  which  he  was  led  through  the 
feeble  health  <tf  his  daughter  and  of  his  young- 
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wt  aon  to  interert  himaell^  and  upon  which  he 
wrote  two  pamphlets;  the  preparation  of  a 
composition  resemhling  marble,  and  daring  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  devised  a  machine  for 
muItiplTing  firom  this  busts  and  imitations  of 
oarved  worlc.  After  his  retirement,  he  oc- 
casionally interested  himself  in  engineering 
labors,  among  which  was  the  contrivance  of 
the  plan  of  a  jointed  and  flexible  metallic  pipe, 
for  conveying  a  supply  of  water  across  the 
Clyde  at  Glaagow,  and  npon  certain  works 
tmder  the  direction  of  the  admiralty.  lii  1814 
he  revised  Prof.  Kobison's  article,  "  Steam," 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  "  EaoyclopcBdia  Britan- 
nioa."  At  one  pwiod  in  his  life  he  appears  to 
have  considered  himself  entitled  to  uie  honor 
of  having  first  shown  and  annonnoed  the  tact 
of  the  composition  of  water  from  the  two  gasea, 
hydrogen  and  oingea;  and  tlds  daim  was 
urged  in  his  behalf  by  other*,  especially  by  his 
son.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  his 
later  life,  in  revising  the  article  above  named, 
he  left  unchanged  Bobison's  credit  to  Caven- 
dish of  "  tiie  great  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water ;"  and  while  the  latest  verdict  of  scien- 
tific anthuDrities  eonfirma  this  award,  it  is  still 
evident  that  Watt's  mind  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  attaining  a  tme  understanding  of  the 
snbjeot,  to  which  he  especially  aided  in  calling 
attention.  About  the  year  1790  he  purchased 
an  estate  called  Ueathfield,  near  Boho,  on  which 
he  resided  to  the  end  of  his  life. — Mr.  Watt's 
mind  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  quickness,  clearness,  and  breadth 
of  comprehension,  in  virtue  of  which  it  ex- 
cluded all  irrelevant  matters  as  by  intuition, 
and  at  a  glance  placed  the  facts  and  principles 
with  which  it  had  to  deal  in  their  tme  relations 
and  dependence.  His  memory  was  tenacious ; 
and  by  constant  study  and  reflection  his  stores 
of  knowledge  had  not  only  become  very  great, 
bnt  also  exceedingly  ready  and  capable  of  bdng 
presented  with  pertinence  to  almost  any  topic 
that  might  be  broached  in  his  presence.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  and  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion, which  he  enUvened  with  a  keen  discrimi- 
nation and  quiet  homor ;  though  he  had  a  great 
abhorrence  for  all  manner  of  pretension,  which 
he  never  failed  to  rebuke  by  an  honest  blunt- 
nesB  of  manner  and  speech.  He  was  in  1784 
made  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
bnr^ ;  in  the  following  year,  of  that  of  Lon- 
don ;  in  1787,  of  the  Batavian  society ;  in  1806 
and  1814,  successively,  correspondent  and  for- 
eign associate  of  the  French  institute  ;  and 
he  received  in  1806  the  degree  of  LL.D.  firom 
the  nniverslty  of  Glasgow.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  tiie  obancd  of  the  ohnrch  of  Hands- 
worth  (near  Soho),  by  the  side  of  those  of  Mr. 
Boulton.  Amon^  the  statues  erected  to  his 
memory  are  one  m  a  church  at  Handsworth 
built  by  his  son,  and  one  in  Westminster  abbey. 
Beyond  his  communication  to  the  royal  society 
in  1788  on  the  subject  of  water,  Mr.  Watt 
.appears  to  have  left  little  in  the  nature  of  sci- 
entific or  other  writings  of  permanent  interest 


—See  "life  of  James  Watt,"  transited  by  J. 
P.  Mnirhead  from  tiie  Eloge  delivered  by  Artgo 
before  the  Frenoh  academy  of  sciences  in  18t4 
(4to.,  1889) ;  also  Mnirhead's  "  Origin  and  Fro- 
greaa  of  the  Mechanical  Inventions  of  James 
Watt"  (8  vok.,  1854),  and  his  "Life  of  James 
Watt"  (1858).  IL  Jaios,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  Feb.  6,  1769,  died  at  his  seat 
near  Birmingham,  June  2, 1848.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  study  of  natural  phUos- 
ophy,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  was  for  a 
short  time  in  his  20th  year  a  secretary  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Manches- 
ter, and  in  1789  contributed  to  its  memoirs  two 
papers  on  the.  mineral  barytes.  Soon  after, 
accompanied  by  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  snb- 
sequendy  professor  of  chemistry  in  Booth  Caro- 
lina ooUege,  Columbia,  S.  C,  he  visited  Paris 
for  scientific  study;  but,  diverted  from  their 
porpose  by  the  revolutionary  excitement  of  the 
time,  both  entered,  altmg  with  the  poet  Words- 
worth, into  active  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  day.  Watt  was  at  first  in  high  favor 
with  the  revolutionary  leaders ;  but  becoming 
averse  to  the  excess  of  their  proceedings,  he 
was  denounced  before  the  Jacobin  clab  bj  Bo- 
bespierre  as  an  emissary  of  Pitt,  and  though 
he  triumphantiy  vindicated  himself  he  was 
obliged  to  escape  for  his  life  into  Italy.  Se- 
tommg  to  En^aad,  in  1794  he  becune  in- 
terested as  a  partner,  along  with  his  brother 
Gregory  and  Robinson  Boulton,  in  the  mana- 
faotoi^  at  Boho.  From  this  time  he  took  a 
active  part  in  the  progress  of  steam  navigation, 
espeoi^ly  in  the  adaptations  requisite  in  ma- 
rine engines.  In  1817  he  purchased  the  Cale- 
donia, of  102  tons  burden,  one  of  Mr.  Bell's 
nnsuoceesful  stesmers,  fitted  it  with  new  en- 
gines, and  made  a  trip  with  it  to  Holland,  as- 
cending the  Khine  to  Goblentz ;  and  after  hia 
return  the  next  spring  he  made  81  series  of 
experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  introdnction 
of  very  material  improvements  into  marine  en- 
gines, and  throogh  which  the  manufacture  of 
these  has  since  continued  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  the  bnnness  at  Soho.  In  1823  Mr. 
Watt  wrote  for  the  "  Enoydopsedia  Britannica" 
the  life  of  his  fiither,  which  with  some  slight 
alterations  ^pears  in  the  latest  edition  of  that 
work  (1858-'60).  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mnirhead  on  his  father's  claims  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
which  appeared  in  the  work  of  the  latter  on 
that  subject  in  1846.  He  was  never  married. 
in.  Gbeoost,  half  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1777,  died  Oct.  16, 1804.  His  entrance 
into  the  firm  at  Soho,  above  referred  to,  oo- 
oorred  when  he  was  17  years  old;  bat  he  con- 
tinued his  education,  leaving  the  university  at 
Glasgow  in  1797,  advanced  beyond  his  age  both 
in  science  and  literature,  but  already  in  declin- 
ing health.  His  phyacian  recommending  a  resi- 
dence in  the  west  of  England,  he  went  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  to  Penzance,  taking 
lodgings  in  the  house  of  the  mother  of  Hum- 
phry Davy,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
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iBtimaoy  grew  np.  After  the  retirement  of 
thrar  fioher  in  1800,  Oregory  ocmtinned  to  be 
relieved  in  the  main  b^'  his  brother  James  from 
the  care  of  the  bosineas ;  he  devoted  himself  to 
aoientifio  researohes,. travelling  and  residing  in 
1801-2  on  the  continent  In  April,  1804,  he 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  0.  GreTille  a  paper  en- 
titled "  Obserrations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the 
TrHisition  from  the  Vitreons  to  the  Stony 
Texture,  which  occurs  in  the  gradual  Refriger- 
ation of  melted  Basalt,"  &e.  ("  Fbilosophical 
TransaotionB,"  1804).  He  had  fosed  7  cwt 
of  basalt,  and  suffered  it  to  cool  slowly  in 
.  mass ;  then,  breaking  it  np,  he  had  observed 
the  stractnre  of  the  different  parts,  the  crys- 
taUization  of  the  middle  portion,  whioh  had 
neoesaaiily  cooled  most  slowly,  being  fonnd 
the  most  complete.  The  results  detailed  in 
this  eommnnioation  have  been  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  yet  known  relative  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  oolnmnar  rocks,  and  have 
had  important  bearings  in  the  theory  of  the 
igneons  rooks  in  general.  But  this,  the  first, 
was  destined  to  be  also  the  sole  record  of  Mr. 
Watt's  seientiflo  ability,  as  he  died  6  months 
later,  after  a  lingering  iilnesa. 

WATT,  JjLifXB  HsNRT,  an  English  engraver, 
bom  in  London  in  1799.  He  was  educated  in 
tiie  studio  of  Oharles  Heath,  and  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  by  an  excellent  line  engrav- 
ing of  Stothard's  "  Prooearion  of  the  Flitch  of 
Bacon."  Among  his  subsequent  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  rendering  of  Landseer's  "high- 
land Drover's  Departure,"  whioh  has  been  pro- 
nonnoed  the  finest  line  engraving  yet  executed 
firom  any  of  that  master's  pictures ;  "  Hay  Day 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  after  Leslie ; 
*'  A  Oonrtyard  in  the  Olden  Time,"  after  Land- 
seer  ;  "  Ohrist  blessing  Little  Ohildren,"  after 
flastlake ;  and  some  small  plates  for  books. 

WATTE AU,  AHTonn,  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  Valenciennes  in  1684,  died  at  Nogent,  near 
Paris,  in  17S1.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1703  with 
a  scene  painter,  and  afterward  became  a  jour- 
neyman house  painter.  Having  attracted  some 
attention  by  a  signboard  representing  a  paint 
•hop,  whidi  he  painted  to  nang  over  his  em- 
ployer's door,  he  was  enabled  by  some  patnms 
to  enter  the  studio  of  Claude  Gillot  He  im- 
prored  his  style  and  coloring  by  assidnouBly 
■todying  the  works  of  Bnbens  and  Vandyke, 
and  gained  admission  to  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  by  a  painting  known  as  "  A  Journey  to 
43ythera."  His  works  were  now  e^rly  sought 
tar,  and  be  produced  a  number  of  landsc^tes 
and  representations  of  rural  ffetes,  balls,  and 
maaqneradea,  remarkable  for  coloring  and  an 
degaat  thong^  mannered  style.  Exhausted  by 
iabor  and  firee  living,  he  died  in  the  zenith  of 
his  success.  He  left  668  works  of  various 
kinds,  whioh  have  been  engraved  in  8  large 
-Ttdomea.  Several  of  his  best  pictures  are  in 
tho  Louvre. 

WATTLE  BIRD,  an  Australian  member  of 
tile  ftmily  of  honey  eaters  and  genus  omtAo- 
dkara  (Vig.  and  Horsf.).    The  bill  is  moderate. 


slender,  and  curved ;  the  wings  moderate  and 
rounded,  the  6th  and  6th  quills  equal  and 
longest;  tail  long,  wide,  and  graduated;  there 
is  a  naked,  pendulous,  reddish  caruncle  or 
wattle  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  whence  the 
name  applied  by  the  English  colonists;  tarsi 
short  and  strong,  and  the  olaws  curved  and 
sharp;  the  tongue  is  long,  with  a  brush-like 
tip.  The  A.  eanmeultUa  (Vig.  and  Horsf.)  is 
about  as  large  as  a  magpie,  grayish  brown 
above,  each  feather  stnped  and  bordered 
with  white,  the  tail  brown  and  tipped  with 
white,  and  lower  parte  lighter,  ydlowish  on 
abdomen.  It  is  a  bold  and  restless  bird,  driv- 
ing away  all  others  from  the  part  of  the  tree 
on  which  it  is  feeding;  the  food  eonsiste  of 
honey  and  insects  extracted  &om  the  bloesoms 
of  the  bankaias,  which  are  in  floww  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  as  these  trees  are 
found  only  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  bird  tells  the  colonist  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs  in  a  low 
bush,  and  lined  with  wool  and  fine  grasses. 
The  male  utters  a  peculiar  harsh  note,  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  sounds  made  by  a 
person  vomiting,  and  has  been  imitated  in  the 
native  name  goo-gwtr-rudt,  q>pUed  also  to 
other  spedes  of  the  genus. 

WATTS,  Alabio  Ai-kxahdbb,  an  English 
journalist  and  poet,  bom  in  London,  March  16, 
1799.  After  teaching  for  some  tfane  in  the 
school  of  his  brother  at  Pntiiey,  he  became  be- 
fore he  was  16  years  old  an  assistant  to  George 
Crabbe,  the  autiior  of  the  "  Teohnolo^oal  Dic- 
tionary," and  afterward  a  private  tutor  in  Man- 
chester. In  1822  appeared  his  first  volume, 
entitied  "Poetical  Sketches,"  which  rapidly 
ran  through  6  editions ;  and  shortiy  afterward 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Leeds  Intel- 
ligenoer,"  in  whioh  he  strongly  attacked  the 
inhmnanity  of  the  factory  system.  Three  years 
later  he  resigned  this  poet  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  "  Manchester  Courier,"  but 
early  in  1826  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  jour- 
nal and  went  to  London.  While  in  Leeds  he 
embraced  a  proposal  of  the  London  publishers, 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Robinson,  to  edit  an  annual 
volume  containing  prose  and  poetical  sketches 
by  popular  living  writers,  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings taken  from  the  works  of  eminent  British 
painters.  In  1824  the  first  volume  of  "The 
Literary  Souvenir"  was  published ;  it  met  with 
great  success,  was  continued  annually  until  1 884, 
and  of  some  volumes  14,000  or  16,000  copies 
were  sold.  In  1886  it  was  succeeded  by  "  The 
Cabinet  of  Modem  Art,"  under  his  editorship, 
whioh  lasted  only  8  years.  In  1827  he  was 
engaged  on  the  London  "  Standard  "  newspaper, 
and  in  1828  pubHshed  "The  Poetical  Album,  or 
Register  of  Modem  Fugitive  Poetry,"  intended 
to  be  an  annual,  bat  it  lived  only  two  years.  In 
1888  he  founded  "  The  United  Service  Gazette," 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  army  ■ 
and  navy,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  manager 
for  10  years ;  but  in  1843  he  beoaone  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  hispartner,  whioh  terminated 
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in  a  eliancery  rait,  ont  of  whioli  grew  6  more, 
effectually  stripping  him  of  all  the  money  he 
liad  made  by  hia  10  yean'  labor.  From  1841 
to  1847  he  was  again  engaged  on  the  London 
"  Standard,"  bat  in  the  latter  year  withdrew 
altogether  from  any  connection  with  the  press. 
In  1861  appeared  an  edition  of  his  select  poeti- 
cal writings  mider  the  title  of  "  Lyrics  of  the 
Heart,  with  other  Poems."  Several  of  these 
were  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Wiffen, 
the  translator  of  Tasso,  and  who  in  addition  has 
written  and  edited  a  nomber  of  volames  for 
young  people.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Watts  has 
published  only  ocossional  poems.  In  18S8  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum  was  conferred  upon 
him  "  in  connderation  of  services  rendered  by 
him  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts." 

WATTS,  GsoBGK  Fbksbbio,  an  English 
punter,  born  in  London  in  1816.  He  began  to 
exhibit  in  1887,  bat  first  brought  lumself  rato 
notice  by  his  cartoon  of  "  Oaraotaons,"  which 
obtained  a  first  class  prize  at  the  Westminster 
hall  competition  in  1848.  Subsequentiy  his  two 
colossal  oil  pictures,  "  Echo"  and  "  Alfred  incit- 
ing the  Saxons  to  Maritime  Enterprise,"  received 
a  prize  of  £600,  and  were  purchased  for  the 
new  houses  of  parliament.  Among  his  re- 
maining oil  piotores  are  "  Paolo  and  Franoesca," 
"Orlando  pursuing  the  Fata  Morgana,"  and 
"Life's  Illusions."  He  has  abo  painted  in 
fresco  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament  "  St. 
George  overcoming  the  Dragon,"  and  after  sev- 
eral years'  labor  completed  in  1861  in  Lrncoln's 
Inn  hall  a  large  des^  in  ftesco  representing 
thegreat  lawgivers  of  all  races  and  times. 

WATTS,  le^o,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting 
clergyman  and  poet,  bom  in  Southampton, 
July  17, 1674,  died  in  London,  Nov.  26, 1748. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  kept  a 
boarding  school  at  Southampton,  and  then  at 
a  dissenting  academy  in  London  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rowe,  became  in  1696  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Hartopp  at  Stoke-Newington,  was 
chosen  in  1698  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Ohauncey  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion then  meeting  in  Mark  lane,  London,  of 
which  he  became  pastor  in  1702,  and  remained 
in  that  post  till  his  death.  His  health  suffering, 
he  obtained  an  assistant  in  1708,  and  in  1713 
went  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a  London 
alderman,  in  whose  family  he  remained  as  a 
goest  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period 
of  86  years.  Dnring  this  time  he  preached 
occasionally,  but  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to 
study  and  compomtion.  His  "Logic,  or  the 
lUgbt  Use  of  Reason"  (London,  17£4),  and  his 
"Improvement  of  the  Mind"  (1727),  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  John  Locke,  are  the  best 
known  of  his  prose  writings,  though  he  also 
published  a  work  on  astronomy  and  geography, 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  various  tiieo- 
logical  treatises,  of  which  his  "  Three  Disser- 
tations relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity"  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  to  the 
general  reader.  But  his  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songa"  (London,  1707),  "Psalms  of  David  im- 


itated in  die  Tiangtiage  of  the  New  Testament " 
(12mo.,  1719),  and  "Divine  Songa  attempted 
in  easy  Language  for  the  Use  of  Ohildren" 
(1726)  count  their  admirers  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  spoken.  Probably  no  poetry  m 
the  language  has  been  more  widely  read  or 
more  warmly  prized.  No  compiler  of  saered 
lyrics  can  omit  Watts  from  his  seleotions,  and 
no  Protestant  Engliah  worship  is  anywhere  eon- 
ducted  without  sometimes  singing  his  pieces. 
The  first  complete  collection  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Drs.  Jennings  and  Doddridge 
(6  vols.  4to.,  London,  1764).  His  biography 
by  Dr.  Johnson  is  included  in  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets."  His  Horct  Lyrioa  were  repab- 
lished  in  1887,  with  a  memoir  by  Sonthey ;  and 
of  his  psalms  and  hymns  the  editions  are  in- 
numerable ;  indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
60,000  copies  of  them  are  sold  yearly  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Dr.  Watts  lived  and  died 
a  bachelor.  In  person  he  was  small,  his  stat> 
ore,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding 6  feet.  "  In  the  pulpit,"  says  the  same 
writer, "  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  ntte^ 
ance  niade  his  disconrsee  very  efiScacious."  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  sermons  wen 
preached  eztemporaneously,  only  the  heads  be- 
ing  noted  down  beforehand. 

WAUKEGAN  (formerly  Ltttuifost),  a  dty 
and  the  capital  of  Lake  co.,  HI.,  on  theW.  shore 
of  Lake  luchigan,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  MUwankee  railroad,  86  m.  N.  by  V. 
£rom  Chicago,  and  60  m.  S.  from  Milwaidcee; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,441.  The  city  is  principally 
built  on  a  bluff  rising  near  the  lake  uiore 
abruptiy  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet,  whieh 
gives  a  beantifiil  view  of  the  lake.  Between 
tiie  bluff  and  the  lake  shore  is  a  level  tiaet, 
about  400  yards  wide,  occupied  with  dwellings, 
gardens,  and  some  warehouses.  It  is  a  i>laoe 
of  active  trade  by  lake  and  railroad,  especially 
in  produce,  wool,  and  timber.  There  were 
in  1862,  6  churches,  2  academies,  a  newspaper 
office,  2  steam  flouring  mills,  and  a  bank. 

WAUKESHA,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Wisconsin, 
drained  by  Fox  and  Bark  rivers ;  area,  676  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,849.  It  has  a  level  snr- 
&ce,  diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland  and 
numerous  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  productions  m  1860  were  813,668 
bushels  of  wheat,  77,097  of  Indian  com,  248,- 
892  of  oats,  119,164  of  potatoes,  and  317,649 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  26 
saw  mills,  19  churches,  and  6,468  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Blue  limestone  of  an  ez- 
ceUent  quality  for  building  purposes  is  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Milwankse 
and  Mississippi  and  tite  Milwaukee  and  La 
Crosse  railroads. — ^Wauxxbha,  the  capital,  is 
beautifally  situated  on  the  Fox  river,  18  m.  W. 
from  Milwaukee;  pop.  in  1860,  2,078.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Carroll  college,  and  contains  sevenl 
fJEUstories,  2  newspaper  offices,  7  or  8  chnichea, 
an  academy,  and  exodlent  public  schools.  It 
is  connected  with  Milwaukee  by  the  Milwaakee 
and  Misdsrippi  railroad. 
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WAUPAOOA^a  central  oo.  of  WiaoonBiii,  in- 
teneoted  hy  the  Waapaoca  and  Embarraa  riven 
and  tlieir  branches ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1660,  8,86S.  The  aorface  ia  undulating,  and 
the  gr«ater  portion  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  Ttduable  timber.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  exported. 
Wewanwegan  lake  is  in  the  S.  part.  The 
eonnty  was  organised  in  1861.  Capital,  Muckwa. 

WAUSHARA,  a  central  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
drained  by  Fox,  White,  and  Pine  rivers ;  area, 
648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,772.  The  snrfiAce 
ia  undulating  and  partly  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  good  timber,  much  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  was 
(wnnized  in  1862.    Capital,  Wautoma. 

WAVE.    SeeTiDss. 

WAX,  an  organic  product  of  both  uiimal 
and  vegetable  origin,  and  occurring  even  as  a 
mineru,  though  In  this  case  also  its  ori^nal 
■onree  i>  undoubtedly  vegetable.  The  com- 
mon properties  of  the  substances  included 
under  this  name  are  fbsibility  at  a  moderate 
heat;  burning  with  mnoh  flame;  inaolulnlityin 
water,  and  solnbiUty  in  alkaline  solutions,  al- 
cmAoI,  and  ether ;  and  in  most  oases  a  peculiar 
lustra,  to  which  the  name  of  "  waxy"  has  been 
given.  The  most  important  of  these  substances 
u  beeswax,  which  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 
to  be  simply  collected  by  the  bees  trbm  flowers, 
but  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Haber  and  the  Hnntersto  be  secreted  by  them. 
(See  Bn.)  It  is  obtained  in  the  cakes  in  which 
it  appears  in  commerce,  by  boiling  the  combs, 
from  which  the  honey  has  drained  or  has  been 
pressed  out,  in  water,  with  frequent  stirring, 
that  the  wax  may  not  bum.  When  completen- 
melted,  the  wax  is  strained  by  pressure  through 
hair  bags,  and  received  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
which  serves  to  cool  it  and  prevent  it  from 
sticking.  Tliis  is  repeated  2  or  3  times,  &e 
bags  inoreasing  in  fineness,  and  the  wax  ia 
finally  melted  without  water,  and  poured  into 
moulds  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
and  wetted  to  prevent  sticking.  After  being 
filled,  the  moulds  are  kept  in  a  warm  room  tiQ 
the  wax  has  solidified,  as  otherwise  tiie  cakes 
are  apt  to  crack  in  the  middle.  This  process  is 
however  tedious  and  somewhat  wastefal,  and 
rarions  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a 
more  expeditions  one,  of  which  Kr.  Bagster's 
appears  the  most  simple.  The  combs  are  placed 
in  a  conical  earthen  vessel  filled  with  a  nuxtnre 
of  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  a  quart  of  water. 
This  ia  set  over  an'  open  fire,  and  stirred  till 
the  wax  is  completely  melteo,  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  grad- 
nally.  Theprodnot  is  divided  into  8  layers, 
the  upper  one  pore  wax,  the  lowest  chiefly 
Impannes,  and  the  middle  containing  Bufildent 
wax  to  be  added  to  the  next  melting.  A  mar- 
ketable wax  is  thus  obtained  at  a  single  oper- 
ation, withont  straining  or  pressing.  Bees- 
vaz  obtained  by  either  of  these  prooeeaes  is 
jnaDow ;  has  an  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatio 
odor,  and  a  di^t  but  peculiar  taste ;  is  rather 


soft  and  nnotnons,  though  firm ;  has  a  granular 
fracture,  but  when  out  shows  the  characteristic 
Waxy  lustre ;  does  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  or 
to  the  teeth  when  chewed;  ia  rendered  soft 
and  tenacions  by  a  moderate  heat;  melts  at 
about  142°  F. ;  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.960  to  0.966.  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
earth,  meal,  roain,  &o.  "(he  first  two  render  it 
brittle  and  grayish,  and  may  be  detected  and 
separated  by  melting  the  'wasc,  when  the  im- 
purities may  be  strained  out.  Bosin  makes  the 
fracture  smootii  and  fining  instead  of  gran- 
ular, and  may  be  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol 
while  the  wax  remains  untouched.  Tallow 
or  suet  renders  the  wax  softer,  and  gives  it  an 
unpleasant  odor  when  melted. — ^Wax  is  bleached 
by  causing  it  when  melted  to  pass  through  a 
perforated  trough  upon  the  surface  of  revolving 
wooden  cylinders  half  immersed  in  water,  by 
which  it  is  formed  into  films,  which  are  then 
placed  on  webs  of  canvas  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
nntil  perfectly  white.  It  is,  however,  gener- 
ally necessary  to  repeat  the  process  so  as  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces,  before  the  wax  can  be 
completely  bleached ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  finally  remove  the  wax  from  the  webs  of 
canvas  only  in  dry  weather,  as  if  it  is  done  in 
damp  weatiier  it  retains  a  grayish  tint,  which 
much  impairs  its  value.  The  films  are  finally 
melted  and  cast  into  thin  circular  cakes,  known 
commercially  as  "  virgin  wax."  When  bleach- 
ed by  means  of  chlorine  or  its  compounds,  the 
color  is  destroyed,  but  the  wax  is  rendered 
unfit  for  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  can- 
dles. Another  method  of  bleaching  is  to  add 
to  1  lb.  of  mdted  wax  3  oz.  pulverized  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  then  stir  in  by  degrees  a  mixture 
of  1  oz.  sulphuric  acid  and  9  oz.  water.  When 
all  the  acid  is  added,  it  is  allowed  to  partially 
cool,  and  the  vessel  is  then  filled  up  with  boil- 
ing water  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The 
wax  when  cold  is  put  into  boiling  water,  to  re- 
move the  sulphate  of  soda  and  acid ;  it  is  then 
quite  white,  and  diould  be  perfectly  freed  from 
nitric  acid,  which  tends  to  render  it  yellow. 
Well  bleached  wax  is  pure  white,  translucent 
in  thin  slices,  shining,  harder  and  less  uno- 
tuouB  than  the  yellow,  withont  taste  or  smell, 
becomes  soft  enongh  to  be  kneaded  at  86°  to 
96°  F.,  and  fuses  at  160°  to  166°  F.,  thonj^  it 
wiU  remain  liquid  at  a  somewhat  lower  temper- 
ature ;  by  a  great  heat  it  is  partly  volatilized 
and  partly  decomposed,  the  vapor  burning  with 
a  clear  bright  fiame ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightiy  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether, 
which  deposit  most  of  it  on  cooling;  easily  so 
in  the  essential  and  fixed  oils ;  and  can  readily 
be  combined  with  rosin  by  fusion.  It  ia  veir 
frequently  adulterated  with  spermaceti,  whiw 
destroys  its  pecnliar  lustre  and  renders  it 
softer  and  more  fusible ;  it  is  also  adulterated 
with  stearine,  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
odor  of  fat  or  tallow  evolved  when  the  wax  is 
highly  heated,  and  by  the  crumbly  texture 
whidi  it  imparts. — ^White  wax  ia  composed  of 
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two  principal  Babstances:  myrioine,  which  fa 
grayiBh  white,  without  orysUlline  texture,  fosi; 
ble  at  187°  F.,  and  almost  inaolnble  in  boilinf 
alcohol ;   and  oeiine,  or  oerotic  acid,  wbi<£ 
oryatallues  when  pare  in  delicate  needle-like 
crystals,  fnses  at  172°F.,  is  much  more  8olat)le, 
constitutes  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  wax,  and  has  for  its  formuJa 
0>4  Hi4  O4.    Wax  also  contains  4  or  6  per  cent. 
of  a  substance  called  ceroleine,  whidi  is  sofL 
very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  88°  F.;  and  by  dry  distillation,  and 
by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  oerine 
and  myrioine,  a  large  number  of  peculiar  or- 
ganic compounds  may  be  derived  frcnu  it    A 
specimen  of  beeswax  from  Oeylon  was  fonnd 
by  Mr.  Brodie  to  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  myrioine. — Beeswax,  though  produced  in 
almost  every  countrT-  in  the  temperate  and 
tropic  zones,  is  an  article  of  foreign  commerce 
in  comparatively  few.    The  European  supply  is 
principally  derived  from  the  Baltic,  the  Levant, 
Africa,  India,  and  the  United  States.  The  Por- 
tuguese province  of  Angola  in  Africa  annually 
sends  to  Europe  about  1,600,000  arrobas,  or 
48,772,000  lbs.    Japan  also  exports  mndi.    In 
the  United  States  it  has  long  been  an  important 
article  of  production  and  export.    The  census 
for  1840  gives  the  value  of  the  product   at 
$628,803,  which  would  be  about  2,000,000  lbs. ; 
titat  for  1860  states  the  product  of  wax  and 
honey  to   have   been  14,868,790  lbs.,  worth 
$2,876,606;  and  that  for  1860  gives  1,867,864 
lbs.  of  wax  alone.  The  exports  in  1869-'60  were 
862,474  lbs.,  worth  $181,808.  In  1861, 288,668 
lbs.  were  exported  from  New  York.    In  1860 
more  than  five  sixths  of  the  exports  were  to 
France,  England,  and  Brazil. — ^Beside  beeswax, 
two  kinds  of  wax  of  animal  origin  enter  into 
commerce.    The  first,  the  insect  wax  of  Ohina, 
is  found  coating  the  surface  of  the  rhti»  «tcee#- 
daneum  and  some  other  trees.    It  is  the  prod- 
net  of  a  very  small  white  hemipterous  insect 
(eoeeus  Sinentu),  which  about  tiie  begmning  of 
Jnne  climbs  up  the  plant  and  feeds  upon  it, 
depositing  the  wax  upon  the  branches  as  a 
coating  which  resembles  hoar  frost.     This  is 
scraped  off  toward  the  end  of  August,  melted 
in  boiling  water,  and  strained  through  a  cloth. 
It  is  white  and  crystalline,  resembling  sperma- 
ceti, but  harder,  more  brittle,  and  morenbroos, 
fbses  at  181°  F.,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  al- 
oohol  or  ether,  dissolves  readily  in  naphtha, 
and  has  for  its  formula  Oi«a  Hm  O4.    It  does 
not  contain  oerotic  acid  ready  formed,  but  by 
fbsion  with  potash  is  decomposed  into  a  mix- 
ture of  it  with  a  substance  called  cerotine 
(Om  Hm  0<)-  The  Ohinese  call  it/e-la,  and  em- 
ploy it  for  making  candles,  sometimes  alone, 
but  more  commonly  mixed  with  softer  &ts  and 
as  a  coating  for  other  more  easily  fhsible  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  prevent  guttering.    It  is  often 
colored  red  with  alkanet  root  or  green  with 
verdigris.    It  has  been  i&trodnoed  into  England 
for  the  mann&cture  of  composite  candles,  and 
is  fonnd  to  answer  the  same  puipose  aa  bees- 


wax, of  destroying  the  crystalline  stniotare,  at 
"breaking  the  grain,"  (rf  stearic  acid.   In  China 
it  is  also  employed'as  a  medicine.    The  French 
have  introduced  the  insect  into  Algeria.    The 
price  of  the  wax  at  Ningpo  some  years  ago  was 
22  to  26  cents  per  pound,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  400,000  lbs.    Another 
wax  of  animal  otigm  is  the  Andaqnies  wax  of 
South  America,  which  is  produced  by  a  small  in- 
sect called  ai)«Mi.    Itmeltsatl71°F.,  huaspe- 
cific  ^avity  ot  0.017,  and  according  to  K  Lewy 
contains  60  per  cent,  of  ceroxyline  or  palm 
wax,  46  per  cent  of  cerosine  or  sugar  csne 
wax,  and  6  per  cent,  of  an  oily  substance.— Of 
the  vegetable  waxes,  the  Japanese,  the  pahn 
wax  of  _Kew  Granada,  and  the  myrtle  wax  of 
the  United  States  are  the  principal  varieties. 
The  first  is  as  white  as  bleached  beeswax,  more 
brittle,  less  ductile,  uid  breaks  with  a  smoother 
and  more  conchoidal  fracture ;  its  specifio  ^r- 
ity  is  rather  less ;  and  its  melting  point  is  tb(M 
127°.   Its  chemical  composition  is  not  definite- 
ly known.    The  berries  yielding  it  grow  in 
clusters  like  grapes  on  trees  from  16  to  26  feet 
high,  and  when  gathered  are  ronghly  washed 
and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  wax  rises  to 
the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  formed  into 
cakes  weighing  about  80  lbs.    It  is  said  to  re- 
quire protracted  bleaching  before  it  is  fit  for 
market.    Small  quantities  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  for  many  years  past,   but  it  u  only 
within  4  or  6  years  that  it  has  been  extensive^ 
employed  for  candles,  &c.    The  amount  ex- 
ported is  large,  and  continually  increasing.    In 
1869  a  single  cargo  of  1,170,000  lbs.  arrived  in 
England.    In  1860  the  price  at  Nagasaki  was 
$11  to  $12  per  pecul  (8^  to  9^  cents  per  lb.), 
while  that  of  beeswax  was  $82  (24^  cents  per 
lb.).  The  palm  wax  of  New  Granada  (ceroxy  Ike) 
is  obtained  from  the  eeroxylon  andieola.    Tbe 
scrapings  from  the  exterior  of  the  tree  are  boiled 
by  the  Indians,  and  the  wax  rises  to  the  snr&oe. 
It  is  grayish  white  when  crude,  and  after  pa- 
riflcation  by  digestion  in  alcohol  is  yolloinsh 
•  white,  fdmost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  fuses  at 
161i°  F.    The  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
Algeria.    Oamanba  wax  is  derived  from  a  psfan 
growing  in  northern  Brazil.    It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  fuses  at  182°  F.    The 
Ocnba  wax  of  Brazil  is  derived  from  the  ker- 
nels of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  ntyrw- 
tiea,  especially  the  M.  Oeuha.    It  is  yellowish 
white,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melta 
at  98°  F.    The  Bicuhiba  wax,  also  from  Braiil, 
comes  from  the  M.  Jiieuhiia,  is  yellowiiih  white, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  'and  fusible  at  96° 
F.    The  myrtle  wax,  which  for  many  yean 
has  been  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States,  also  known  as  "  candleberry  wax"  and 
"bayberry  tallow,"  occurs  as  an  inorustatioa 
on  the  berries  of  the  wax  myrtle  or  bayberry. 
(See  Wax  Htbtue.)    The  berries  are  endosed 
in  bags  of  coarse  doth,  and  kept  immersed  in 
boiling  water  until  tbe  wax  ooUecte  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  then  cast  into  moulds  and  sold 
withoat  further  preparation.    It  varies  in  color 
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ftom  gnjlah  yellow^  to  deep  green,  has  a  bal- 
ninie  and  ■lightlT'  aromatio  odor,  a  apeoi&e  grav- 
itjal  1.004  to  1.006,  fbaea  between  117°  and 
1M°  F.,  and  ia  mach  harder  and  more  brittle 
than  beeswax.  It  ia  oompoeed,  according  to  Mr. 
6-.  £.  Moore  ("  American  Journal  of  Science," 
May,  186S),  of  one  fifth  part  of  a  aabstanoe 
edkd  palmitine,  whioh  ezista  in  pidm  oil,  Jap- 
aaase  wax,  Ac.,  and  four  fifths  of  palmitic  acid 
(On  Hii  Oi  HO),  with  a  small  quantity  of  lanrio 
Mid.  This  wax  appears  as  a  candle-making 
material  to  be  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Its  illominatSng  pow- 
er ia  soaroely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
beeswax ;  it  costs  hardly  one  quarter  as  much, 
MB  be  obtained  more  firee  firam  color,  is  easily 
Neaohed,  and  from  its  superior  hardness  can  be 
out  InstMd  of  being  moolded  by  hand  like  bees- 
wax. The  plant  grows  abondantly  npon  the 
poorest  soils  along  the  coast  of  New  Smgland. 
nmtations  of  it  nave  long  existed  in  Europe, 
and  its  eoltiTation  has  lately  been  tried  in  Alge- 
ria. The  Iterries  of  myriea  quere^faUa,  natives 
of  the  0»pe  of  Good  Hope,  growing  on  dry 
aaody  plains  along  the  coast,  also  yield  a  green- 
idi  wo,  wh  ioh  can  be  bleached,  and  when  made 
iato  candles  gives  a  very  fine  light.  The  sugar 
cue  yields  a  wax  called  ceronne,  having  for 
Ibmnua  O^  Hta  Oi,  which  is  solnble  in  boiling 
ileohol  and  sHghUy  so  in  boiling  ether.  The 
nr^mn  also  secretes  on  the  snr&oe  of  the  na- 
tive (talks  a  white  resinous  powder,  from  which 
curies  could  be  made.  A  waxy  enbatanoe 
called  auberine  has  likewise  been  obtained  tmm 
ooik. — Several  mineral  substances  resemble 
wax  in  physical  properties  and  composition, 
the  principal  of  wnich  are  ozocerite  and  hatch- 
tttine. — ^The  principal  uses  of  the  different 
kiada  of  wax  are  :  1,  for  the  manufacture  of 
Modles,  either  of  pure  wax,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  eepedally  great  in  Roman  Oauiolic 
ommtries,  or  of  wax  mixed  with  stearic  aoid, 
pabn  oil,  &c.,  aa  in  composite  candles;  to 
which  purpose  every  variety,  whether  anhnal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied in  different  countries  (see  Oahdlb)^  a,  as 
a  vdiiole  for  oolors  in  certain  kinds  of  pamting, 
and  as  a  protecting  ooating  for  them  (see  £n- 
OAoano,  and  Yakkibh)  ;  8,  for  giving  a  polish 
to  fomitnre  or  floors,  for  both  whioh  purposes 
it  is  generally  used  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  soQthem  Europe  (see  FKBtroH  Poubh)  ;  4,  in 
medicine,  in  which  beeswax  is  employed  as  an 
internal  remedy  against  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
tt  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  ointmenta,  cerates, 
and  plasters,  and  also  for  filling  carious  teeth ; 
S,  as  a  lute  or  cement  of  much  utility  for  chem- 
ical and  other  purposes,  and  also  as  an  imper- 
vioos  coating  fbr  vessels  formed  of  x>orou8  ma- 
terials; 6,  as  a  material  for  modelling;  and  7, 
fonnerly  for  seids  instead  of  sealing  wax.  (See 
Sbai.) 

VAX,  SiauMS.    See  SiAUiia  Vax. 

VAXFIGURE8.  The  employment  of  wax 
in  fanitative  art  dates  fitmi  a  period  anterior  to 
Uatorical  times,  although,  according  to  Fliny, 


the  art  of  easting  it  in  moulds  was  not  praotiaed 
previous  to  the  time  of  Lysistratns,  its  reputed 
mventor,  who  flourished  about  800  B.  O.,  and 
whose  productions  were  chiefly  portraits  oast 
in  plaster  moulds  taken  from  the  face.  Wax 
portraits  eventually  became  common,  and 
among  the  Romans,  who  placed  them  in  the 
veatilrales  of  their  houses,  were  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  ancient  nobility,  as  none  were  al- 
lowed to  possess  such  images  whose  families 
had  not  borne  some  onrule  magistracy ;  whenoe 
the  term  Jkanotm  imaffinu,  indicating  the  an- 
tiqaiiy  of  a  fiunily.  Pdybins  relates  that  these 
images,  habited  in  iihe  costume  qipropriate  to 
thei^  age  and  rank,  were  carried  in  fonend 
procesnons,  or  seated  in  chairs  in  the  forum, 
where  they  afforded  an  impressive  speotaole  to 
the  popolaoe  and  a  suggestive  theme  to  the  or- 
ator of  the  occasion.  In  the  middle  ages,  wax 
was  employed  in  the  constmetion  of  images  of 
saints  and  of  votive  images,  and '  those  who 
practised  sorcery  melted  before  a  slow  fire 
wax  figures  of  the  persons  against  whom  thrar 
incantations  were  cureoted.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  oentniy  Andrea  del  Yeiroochio  and 
Orsino  gained  considerable  repntatioD  by  some 
figures  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  their  joint  pro- 
duction, which  oonaisted  of  frameworica  of 
wood  or  skeletons  for  the  bodies  and  limbs, 
while  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  were  oast  in 
wax,  painted  in  oil  colors  to  counterfeit  lifo. 
They  were  fhmished  with  glass  eyes  and  nat- 
ural hair,  and  were  habited  in  the  oostmue 
usually  worn  by  Lorenzo.  Vasari  speaks  of 
the  life-like  appearance  of  these  figures,  aad 
adds  that  the  art  declined  rapidly  after  the 
time  at  Orsino.  The  manufacture  of  wax  fig- 
ures of  the  size  of  life  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  has  long  ceaaed  to  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  no  imita- 
tive skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist  being 
8u£9cient  to  overcome  the  Quietly  fixednesa 
which  snoh  images  must  always  present,  and 
which  is  the  more  disagreeable  as  the  resem- 
blance to  life  is  closer.  In  the  preparation  of 
anatomical  models  and  pathological  examples, 
however,  wax  has  been  very  advantageoudy . 
employed,  the  invmtion  being  due  to  Qaetano 
Ginlio  Znmmo,  a  famous  modeller  in  ctdored 
wax,  who  fionrished  in  tiie  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  In  the  snooeeding  century 
the  celebrated  oollection  of  anatomical  models 
in  the  institnte  of  Bologna  was  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  &cole  Lelli,  the  finest 
specimens  being  by  Giovanni  Manzoli  and  his 
wife  Anna  Morandi  Manzoli.  In  the  museum 
of  natural  history  at  Florence  are  16  chambers 
devoted  to  preparations  by  Fontana,  Susini, 
and  other  celebrated  modellers;  the  Musto 
Dnpuytren  at  Paris  is  fiunousfor  its  morbid 
specimens;  and  almost  every  considerable  city 
of  Europe  now  has  its  collection. — ^In  the  man- 
ufaoture  of  wax  models  of  this  dass,  it  is 
tuoal  to  take  a  mould  of  the  object  to  be  im- 
itated in  plaster  of  Paris ;  or,  which  is  better, 
in  a  flexible  composition  of  beeswax,  Burgundy 
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pitch,  and  Yenioe  tarpentine,  vith  a  veiy  gmall 
quantity  of  olive  oil ;  or  in  gelatine,  irhich,  if 
made  thin,  can  be  peeled  off  the  east  in  pieces 
without  iqJQry  to  it  The  model,  vhen  cast, 
receives  its  local  tints  by  means  of  a  hair  pen- 
dl  and  powder  colors  moistened  with  tar- 
pentine, or  sometimes  with  water,  and  tem- 
pered with  a  little  wax.  This  same  process  is 
employed  in  modelling  froit,  and  generally  in 
making  images,  although  variona  expedients 
have  been  deviaied  to  save  wax.  snoh  as  casting 
the  pnre  wax  thin  and  filling  m  to  a  consider- 
able thickness  with  a  coarser  composition.  A 
common  method  of  making  heads  Is  to  fuhion 
a  block  head  of  paper  pulp  and  size  into  the 
desired  shape,  color  it  m  a  higher  degree  than 
is  natnral,  and  ponr  over  it  a  thin  coating  of 
wax,  to  which  a  antform  snr&ce  can  be  oom- 
monicated  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  held  near 
the  image.  The  color  painted  on  the  paper 
block  shows  through  the  wax  in  tints  anbdned 
to  those  of  nature.  Flowers  are  not  cast,  bat 
are  made  firom  thin  leaves  of  colored  wax, 
receiving  their  local  tints  by  means  of  a  pencil. 
WAX  MYRTLE,  or  Batbibrt  (msriea  etri- 
fera,  Linn.),  a  low,  crooked  shrub,  8  to  8  feet 
high,  growing  in  extensive  patches  or  in  thick 
clusters  on  every  variety  of  soil,  usnally  near 
the  sea  coast,  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  wax  myrtle  is  topical  of  the  natural  order 
myrieoMa  at  Lindley,  related  to  the  birohee, 
but  distinguished  chimy  by  the  1-oelled  ovary, 
with  a  single  erect,  straight  ovale,  and  the 
drupe-like  nut.  This  order  embraces  8  or  4 
genera,  shrubs  or  small  trees  covered  with 
resinous  dots  and  glands,  and  alternate,  dmple 
leaves  with  or  without  stipules,  indigenous  to 
NortJt  and  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  India.  Their  flowers  are  dioecious, 
amentaoious,  naked ;  the  stamens  2  to  8,  gen- 
'  erally  in  the  axil  of  a  scaly  bract ;  anthers  S  to 
4-ceUed,  opening  lengthwise;  ovary  1-celled, 
ovule  solitary ;  stigmas  2,  subulate  or  else  pe- 
taloid ;  fruit  drupaceous;  seeds  solitary,  erect, 
the  embryo  exalbuminous.  The  bayberry  or 
wax  myrtle  has  an  irregular,  crooked,  seldom 
erect  stem,  which  gives  off  rough  branches  in 
dusters,  tiie  bark  brownish  gray,  sprinkled 
with  round  or  oblong  white  dots ;  the  leaves 
irregularly  scattered,  often  in  tufts,  nearly  ses- 
sile, obovate  lanoe-shaped,  abruptly  poibted, 
onneate  at  base,  wavy,  slightly  serrate  and 
revolute  at  the  edge,  yellowish  beneath.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  the  barren 
ones  in  short,  sti^  erect  catkins,  having  loose, 
rhomboidal  scales  containing  each  8  or  4  sta- 
mens; the  fertile  flowers  are  much  smaller  and 
occur  on  a  different  plant,  the  srales  imbri- 
cated, oval,  pointed,  each  containing  an  ovary 
with  a  subulate  stigmas.  The  fertile  ament 
ripens  into  a  bran<£  of  4  to  0  dry  berries, 
wnioh  are  covered  with  rounded  waxy  parti- 
cles, giving  out,  as  well  as  the  entire  plant,  a 
fragrant  and  balsamic  odor.  This  H>ecies  is 
especially  prized  for  its  wax  (see  Wax),  but 
to  be  held  in  more  esteem  in  Europe 


than  in  Ameriea;  and  in  certain  parts  of 
JEVanoe,  where  it  has  been  introduced  for 
many  years,  it  has  become  perfectly  accli- 
mated. Other  species  of  myriea  are  known 
as  the  fragrant  gales,  of  whi<£  a  familiar  exam- 
ple is  M.  gale  (Linn.),  a  dark-ccdored  bush  S  to 
6  feet  high,  having  wedge  or  lancei-ghi^Md, 
scarcely  serrated,  fragrant  leaves,  and  stiff 
brown-scaled  aments  appearing  in  April,  and 
found  in  inundated  places.  A  southern  spieces 
(If,  inodora,  Bartram),  a  shrub  with  whitish 
bark  and  perennial,  coriaceous,  oblong,  obtme, 
entire  leaves,  sparingly  dotted,  is  found  on  the 
margins  of  swamps  near  the  sea  coast  of  Flw- 
ida.  The  sweet  fern  (ClMnptonia  aqilmifolM, 
Aiton),  a  very  common  plant  in  old  and  negleet- 
ed  pastures  throughout  the  United  States,  also 
belongs  to  the  order  myrieaeect, — ^The  mediciiial 
qualities  of  the  order  are  astringent  and  tonic, 
as  in  the  sweet  fern,  which  is  employed  in 
diarrhoea,  while  in  its  aromatic  bark  reside 
both  benzoic  and  tannic  acids  oomlnned  with  a 
resinous  matter.  The  roots  of  the  wax  niTTtle 
are  reputed  emetic  and  drastic,  and  the  benies 
of  other  species  produce  wax;  the  drape  of  a 
ITepanl  spedea  (M.  M^Mcia)  is  add,  of  the  siie 
of  a  cherry,  and  eaten  in  that  country.  The 
sweet  gale  (Jf.  gale)  has  been  used  as  a  venai- 
fuge,  and  its  leaves  employed  in  brewing;  it 
affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  its  stems  and  brandiM 
are  used  in  tanning. 

WAXBILL.    See  Fdsoh. 

WAXWING,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the 
genus  ampelit  (Linn.)  or  bombyeiUa  (Tieill), 
derived  from  the  appendages  at  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  which 
in  color  and  texture  resemble  small  pieces  of 
red  sealing  wax ;  these  are  homy  expaoaioDS 
of  the  ahafts,  and  are  found  in  both  sezei. 
This  group,  which  embraces  two  North  Ama- 
ican  species,  has  by  some  been  placed  among 
the  diatterers;  Oabania  makes  them  a  snb- 
family  of  the  flycatchers,  and  Baird  eleratea 
them  into  a  family  (bombyetlUda),  coming  near 
the  shrikes  in  the  notch  of  the  lower  mandihk 
The  gape  is  very  wide,  but  without  bristlet; 
bill  short,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed,  tod 
notched  at  the  tip  in  both  mandibles;  wings 
long,  broad,  and  pointed,  witli  10  primariei, 
the  Ist  rudimentary  and  the  2d  the  longeitj 
tail  short  and;even;  tarsi  short,  toes  long,  and 
daws  curved  and  sharp.  Unlike  the  chatter 
ers,  they  are  silent  birds,  and  are  fonnd  raily 
in  cold  regions.  The  Bohemian  waxwiog  or 
chatterer  (A.  garrubu,  Linn.)  is  a  handsome 
bird,  about  8  incbea  long  and  12i  in  alar  a- 
tent ;  the  color  is  a  general  reddish  gray,  wim 
a  large  patch  <m  the  throat  and  band  on  fon- 
head  black ;  crest  and  lower  tail  ooverts  brown- 
ish orange;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  wl 
tipped  with  yellow ;  2  white  bands  on  the 
wings ;  lower  parts  silvery  gray.  It  is  fonnd 
in  the  extreme  northern  pwtions  of  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia,  migrating  to  tenqierste  lan- 
tudes  in  winter,  bdng  most  common  in  the 
United  States  about  the  great  lakes  and  the 
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nUejr  of  the  northern  IGadBsippl ;  the  epithet 
Bohemian  is  a  misnomer,  as  thej  are  no  more 
tbondant  in  Bohemia  than  in  the  more  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe ;  they  live  principally  and 
breed  within  the  arctic  circle.  The  food  con- 
(itU  of  berries  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  the 
moanttin  ash,  hawthorn,  ■  ivy,  and  joniper ; 
and  they  occasionally  take  insects,  titer  the 
manner  of  the  flycatchers.  The  cedar  bird 
Ul,  GaroUnmttii,  Briss. ;  lombyeQla  eedrorvm, 
Yidll.)  is  considerably  smaller,  more  sonthem, 
and  less  migratory.  The  general  color  is  red- 
dish oliye,  passing  into  purplish  cinnamon  an- 
teriorly, ashy  behmd,  and  yellow  below ;  chin 
black ;  ander  tail  coverts  white,  but  no  white 
on  the  wings;  in  other  respects  like  the  pre- 
oeding  species.  It  occurs  throughout  Horth 
America,  from  Canada  to  Central  America;  it 
ig  aeeu  osoally  in  flocks,  flying  hifdi  and  rapid- 
ly ;  the  food  consists  of  berries  and  small  fraits 
of  all  kinds,  which  it  eats  to  repletion  and 
aometimes  to  its  destruction ;  it  takes  its  name 
fh>m  its  fondness  for  the  berries  of  the  red 
eedar;  it  also  eats  insects.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  sprightly  bird,  but  has  no  song;  it  gets 
very  &t  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  ttten 
highly  esteemed  as  food. in  the  southern  states. 
It  breeds  in  June,  making  a  nest  of  grass  in 
orchard  and  cedar  trees ;  the  eggs  are  8  or  4, 
pnrpliah  white  with  black  spots.  There  is  a 
apede*  in  Japan,  which  has  no  red  appendages 
to  the  wings. 
VAT,  Bight  of.    See  Buitt,  vol.  ziiL  p. 

m. 

WAYLAND,  Vraxcib,  D.D.,  an  American 
dergyman,  bom  in  the  city  of  NeV  York, 
HaKh  11, 1706.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  father  a  clergyman  of 
eooaiderable  distinction.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  Eli  Bnrritt  of  Troy,  and  was  licensed  to 
practiae.  In  1816  he  joined  the  Baptist  church 
in  Troy,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Andover 
tiieologioal  seminary.  In  1817  he  accepted  a 
tutorship  in  Union  college,  which  he  held  for  4 
yeva,  prosecuting  hia  theological  studies  mean- 
while under  the  informal  instruction  of  Presi- 
dent Nott.  In  1821  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  orduned  and  remained  6  years. 
In  Sept.  1826,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Union 
odlege ;  but  in  December  of  the  some  year  he 
was  diosen  president  of  Brown  universi^, 
Ftoridenoe,  B.  I.,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Feb. 
1887.  The  uuiversity  was  not  proroerons  at 
tte  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  but 
it  revived  nnder  his  administraraon.  He  com- 
■anoed  a  oar^hl  investigation  of  the  subject 
tS  the  existing  system  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion, and  gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  re- 
aolts  of  his  inquiries  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
0(dlagiate  System  of  the  United  States"  (Bos- 
ton, lB4Si).  The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
work  was,  that,  borrowing  our  system  of  col- 
kpate  education  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 


and  changing  for  the  worse  some  of  its  best 
features,  we  had  provided  only  the  kind  of 
education  demanded  by  those  who  were  in- 
tending to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  learned 
professions,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
the  commercial,  mechanical,  and  agricultural 
daases,  which  had  done  most  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  endowment  of  colleges ;  and  that  to 
ofiier  to  those  classes  the  advantages  of  such  an 
education  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  their 
wants,  the  study  of  the  classics  should  be  made 
optional  to  those  desiring  an  education  for 
other  than  professional  purposes,  and  those 
who  chose  to  take  only  a  practical  course 
should  be  allowed  college  honors  expressive  of 
their  attainments.  In  1849  he  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  university,  but  consented  to 
retain  it  on  the  condition  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  reorganized  on  the  plan  above 
indicated.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
$126,000  raised  to  effect  the  proposed  changes. 
He  finally  retired  in  1865,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  literary  labors, 
acting  also  for  two  or  three  years  as  pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  Providence.  Beside 
the  one  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  bis 

Srincipal  published  works :  "  Elements  of  Moral 
cienoe"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1886;  abridged  for 
the  use  of  schools,  18mo.,  1886);  "Elements 
of  Political  Economy"  (1887);  "Univerrity 
Sermons"  (1888),  subsequently  enlarged  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "Salvation  by 
Christ"  (1668);  "limitations  of  Human  Be- 
spondbility"  (1840);  "life  of  Bev.  Adoniram 
Judson,  D.D."  (2  vols.  ISmo.,  1868) ;  "InteUee- 
tual  Philosophy"  (1864) ;  "Kotes  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  I^aotices  of  Baptists"  (New  York, 
1866);  "Occasional  Discourses"  (1868);  and 
"Sermons  to  the  Churches"  (1868).  A  oor- 
reepondence  on  the  subject  of  slaveiT'  between 
Dr.  Wayland  and  tihe  Bev.  Biohard  Fuller,  D.D., 
was  published  under  the  titie  of  "  Christianity 
and  Slavery"  (New  York,  1846).  In  this  cor- 
respondence Dr.  Wayland  advocated  opinions 
of  thorou^  hostility  to  slavery. 

yffAYTSE,  the  name  of  counties  in  14  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ontario,  and  intersected  by 
Clyde  river;  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
47,762.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1866  were  286,161 
bushels  of  wheat,  876,624  of  oats,  766,677  of 
Indian  com,  229,496  of  barley,  261,403  of  pota- 
toes, 609,626  of  apples,  296,819  lbs.  of  wool, 
12446,080  of  butter,  168,768  of  cheese,  and  46,- 
371  tons  of  hay.  There  were  26  grist  mills,  86 
saw  mills,  10  iron  fnmaoee,  8  founderies,  14 
tanneries,  80  churches,  6  newsp^>er  offices,  and 
17,222  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
ore,  water  limestone,  and  gypsum  abound,  and 
there  are  salt  and  sulphur  springs.  The  coun- 
ty is  intersected  by  the  New  York  central 
railroad  and  the  Erie  canal.  Capital,  Lyons, 
n.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  N.  Y. 
and  bounded  E.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and 
drained  by  Lackawaxen  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
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7S0  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  83,270.  "Hie  snrftee 
is  mostly  hilly,  and  in  the  W.  part  somewhat 
monntainona.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
60,677  bnghels  of  Indian  corn,  94S,094  of  oats, 
180,888  of  potatoes,  891,814  lbs.  of  batter, 
28,928  of  wool,  and  26,880  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  9  grist  mills,  99  saw  mills,  4  iron  fbmide- 
ries,  10  tanneries,  82  chnrohes,  and  2  newnmper 
offices ;  and  in  1860  there  were  6,688  paplls  at- 
tending public  schools.  Iron  ore  is  fonnd.  The 
oonnty  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Hnd- 
son  canal  and  railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvaziia 
coal  company's  railroad.    Capital,  Honesdale. 

III.  A  W.  00.  of  Ya.,  separated  from  Kj.  on 
the  W.  by  Sandy  river,  and  from  Ohio  on  the 
N.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  416  sq.  m..;  pop. 
in  1860,  6,747,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.  The 
snrface  is  very  hilly,  and  in  most  parts  covered 
with  forests.  The  prodnetions  in  1860  were 
936,800  bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,788  of  oats, 
and  36,666  lbs.  of  bntter.  There  were  6  saw 
mills,  2  tanneries,  9  chnrohes,  and  208  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  and 
iron  ore  are  abnndant.  The  value  of  real  estate 
in  1856  was  $880,017,  an  increase  of  48  per 
cent  since  1860.    Oapital,  Wayne  Court  House. 

IV.  An  £.  «o.  of  N.  C,  intersected  by  the 
Nense  river;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
14,906,  of  whom  6,461  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
&ce  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  18,948  bushels  of 
wheat,  480,240  of  Indian  com,  20,709  of  oats, 
167,662  of  sweet  potatoes,  98,046  of  peas  and 
beans,  and  886  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
49  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  61  tar  and  turpen- 
tine establishments,  10  tntpentine  distilleries, 
28  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  226  pupils 
attending  schools.  E^nrive  pine  forests  cover 
much  of  the  county,  and  la^  qnantities  of 
lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  exported.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  North  Carolina,  At- 
laniio  and  North  Carolina,  and  Weldon  and 
Wilmington  railroads.  Capital,  Groldsborough. 
y.  A  S.  E.  oa  of  Ga.,  bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by 
-the  Altamaha  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
SantiHa  river ;  area,  694  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,269,  of  whom  621  were  slaves.  The  snrface 
is  level,  abounding  with  pine  forests,  and  the 
soil  sandy.  The  prodnetions  in  1860  were  21,- 
646  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,488  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 87  bales  of  cotton,  and  41,180  lbs.  of  nee. 
There  were  81  churches,  and  66  pupils  attend- 
ing schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Savannah,  Albany,  and  gulf  railroad.  Oapital, 
Waynesville.  VI.  A  8.  E.  oo.  of  Miss.,  border- 
ing on  Ala.,  intersected  by  the  Chickasawha 
river,  and  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  ralboad; 
area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,691,  of  whom 
1,947  were  slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  nndnlating 
and  the  soil  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  84,280  bushels  of  Indian  com,  87,606  of 
sweetpotatoes,  and  1 ,217  bales  of  cotton.  Cap- 
ital, Winchester.  Vn.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  Ala.,  partly  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by  Buffalo 
river  and  several  creeks ;  area,  604  sq.  m. ;  pop. 


in  1860,  9,118,  of  whom  1,969  were  slaves. 
The  snriice  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile  The 
prodnetions  in  1860  were  468,148  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  41,070  of  oats,  and  47,912  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
18  churches,  and  826  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  'Capital, 
Waynesborongli.  VIII.  A  S.  co.  of  Ky,  bor- 
dering on  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  by  Cumberland 
river  and  E.  by  South  fork ;  area,  670  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 10.268,  of  whom  987  were  slaves. 
The  Bur&oe  is  hilly,  and  the  soil,  especially  along 
the  streams,  very  fertile.  The  prodnetions  in 
1860  were  14,276  bushels  of  wheat,  496,409  of 
Indian  com,  104,498  of  oats,  128.622  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  24,601  of  wool.  There  were  19 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  16  chnrches,  and  l,48i 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  BitnminoM 
coal  and  iron  ore  are  very  abundant.  Oapital, 
Montioello.  IX.  A  N".  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  a  branch  of  the  Walhonding  river,  and  by 
ffillbnok  creek  and  other  streams ;  area,  660  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  82,488.  The  surface  in  nn- 
dulating,  and  the  soil  a  deep  clayey  loam  of 
remarkable  fertility.  The  productions  in  18B0 
were  671,877  bushels  of  wheat,  827,460  of  In- 
dian com,  427,319  of  oats,  109,828  of  potatoes, 
1,027,923  lbs.  of  butter,  266,611  of  wool,  and 
41,729  tons  of  hay.  There  were  87  grist  milhj 
66  saw  mills,  8  iron  fonnderies,  17  woollen  fac- 
tories, 26  tanneries,  70  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  13,927  pupils  attending  pablio 
schools.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are 
very  abundant.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Zanesville  railroads.  Oi^- 
tal,  Wooster.  X^  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  border- 
ing on  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  bounded  E. 
by  Detroit  river  and  S.  W.  by  Hnron  river, 
and  drained  by  Rouge  and  Huron  riven  and 
their  branches;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
75,648.  The  snrface  is  nndnlating  m  the  W. 
part  and  level  in  other  portions,  and  the  soil 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
106,876  bushels  of  wheat,  288,669  of  Indian 
com,  287,007  of  oats,  180,442  of  potatoes,  435,- 
867  lbs.  of  butter,  96,068  of  wool,  and  88,187 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  48  saw 
mills,  7  Iron  fonnderies,  a  woollen  factorr,  ISO 
chnrches,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  7,183  popili 
attending  public  schools.  limestone  of  a  snpe- 
rior  quality  is  found,  and  there  are  snlphnr 
springs.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  lueh- 
igan  central,  Michigan  southern  and  nortiiem 
Indiana,  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroads, 
which  terminate  at  the  capital,  Detroit.  'SL 
An  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio,  and 
drained  by  Whitewater  river  and  its  tribnta- 
ries;  area,  420  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  29,668. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  extreme- 
ly fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  1«8,- 
667  bushels  of  wheat,  1,898,466  of  Indian  corn, 
207,296  of  oats,  868,082  lbs.  of  bntter,  Tl,w» 
of  wool,  and  11,877  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
45  grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  14  tanneries,  W 
churches,  6  newspaper  offices,  and  8,467  pop* 
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^tt^m>^ing  pnbHo  sebools.  The  oonnty  is  trsr- 
erted  by  the  Whitewater  caiud  and  the  Indiana 
oentral  and  the  CKnoinnati  and  Ohicaffo  air-line 
railroads.  Capital,  Oentrerille.  Xu.  A  S.  E. 
eo.  of  IlL,  intersected  by  the  Little  Wabash 
river  and  its  afflaent,  Skillet  fork ;  area,  790 
iq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1880,  18,238.  The  8nr£aoe  is 
gener^y  level,  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
hind,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  6,848  bnshels  of  wheat,  801,986 
of  Indian  corn,  88,618  of  oats,  88,129  lbs.  of 
tobaooo,  and  468  tons  of  hay.  There  were  IS 
grist  milb  and  21  churches.  Capital,  Fairfield. 
Xm.  A  8.  00.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mo., 
and  drained  by  the  South  fork  of  the  Chariton 
river;  area,  610  aa.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,411. 
The  snrface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  very  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1889  were  4,697 
bushels  of  wheat,  818,609  of  Indian  com,  180,- 
<S0  lbs.  of  butter,  6,858  tons  of  hay,  and  8,418 
nlloos  of  sorahum  molasses.  Capital,  Corydon. 
XlV.  A  S.  K  CO.  of  Mo.,  Intersected  by  the 
St.  Fhinois,  Big  Blackwater,  and  Castor  rivers; 
ana,  946  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,628,  of  whom 
Ml  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  ami  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  productions 
ia  1860  were  10,078  bushels  of  wheat,  868,168 
ct  Indian  com,  and  81,678  of  oats.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  6  churches, 
aad  S60  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tim- 
ber is  scarce.  Mingo  swamp  extends  into  the 
8.  E.  border.    OapiUil,  Ghreenville. 

WAYNE,  Anthojst,  an  American  general 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  bora  at  Waynesbor- 
oogh,  Cliester  oo.,  Pebn.,  Jan.  1, 1746,  died  in 
the  garrison  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie),  Penn.,  Dea 
14,  1796.  Eds  grandfiitlier,  Antiiony  Wayne, 
a  native  of  Yorkdiire,  England,  removed  early 
in  life  to  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  commanded  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  under  King  William  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  held  for  a  time 
some  civil  offices.  He  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1722.  His  son  Isaac,  the  father  of 
Anthony,  was  fireqnently  a  member  of  the 
provincisl  legislature,  and  served  as  an  officer 
m  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 
Anthony  was  educated  at  a  school  kept  by  his 
node,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  his  favorite  studies  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  optics,  and  astronomy.  At  the 
■ge  of  18  he  returned  to  Chester  county,  and 
oecmned  himself  as  a  surveyor.  While  thus 
employed  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Rranklin,  and  a  strong  friendship  soon  sprung 
up  between  them,  whidh  contmned  without 
interruption  during  their  lives.  Franklin  pro- 
emred  him  the  appointment  of  agent  of  a  Phil- 
{idelphia  association  formed  for  the  purchase 
and  settlraiient  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Nova 
Bootia.  He  visited  that  province  in  1766,  and 
anin  in  1766,  and  continued  to  superintend  the 
Ain  ot  the  company  and  colony  until  the 
following  year,  when  be  married  a  daughter 
of  Bvtholomew  Penrose,  an  eminent  merdiant 
of  PhOadelphia,  and  established  himself  on  a 


farm  in  his  native  county.  He  was  elected 
within  a  few  years  to  various  county  offices, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In  1774  he 
was  one  of  the  provincial  deputies  wjio  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  deliberate  npon  the  existing 
troubles,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania convention  held  that  year  for  a  sim- 
ilar pnrposa  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  summer 
of  1776  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
others;  but  in  September  he  relinquished  all 
civil  employment,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
military  drill  and  the  study  of  tactics.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  elected  colonel,  and  in  January 
following  was  commissioned  by  congress.  Ear- 
ly in  the  spring  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment 
— already  one  of  the  best  disciplined  in  the 
service— to  New  York,  and  soon  after  was 
ordered  to  join  Cen.  Sullivan  in  Canada.  At 
Three  Bivers  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  in  that  disastrous  engagement  his 
intre|Hdity  in  attack  and  his  skill  in  covering 
the  retreat  were  equally  conspicuous.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  army  from  Cana- 
da, the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence  became  barriers  of  the  highest 
importance  against  the  pressure  of  British 
forces  from  the  north,  and  were  committed  to 
his  care,  with  a  garrison  composed  of  his  own 
and  4  other  re^ments.  He  remained  in  charge 
of  these  posts  until  May,  1777,  and  was  in  the 
mean  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  then  Joined  Qea.  Washington  in 
New  Jersey,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  that  province.  At  the  battie  of 
Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Chadd's 
ford  to  oppose  .the  passage  of  the  river  by 
Howe's  right  wing  under  Enyphausen.  ELe 
fought  until  near  sunset,  and  retreated  in  time 
to  escape  being  flanked  by  the  enemy's  left 
wing  tmder  Comwallis,  and  conducted  the  re- 
treat with  BO  bold  a  front  as  to  prevent  serious 
interraption.  Nine  days  after,  while  hanging 
on  the  rear  of  the  British  with  1,600  men  and 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  out  off  their  baggage, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  snperior  numbers 

fnided  by  American  tories,  and  defeated  near 
'aoli  with  some  loss.  The  disaster  was  at 
Wayne's  request  made  the  suUeot  of  a  court 
martial,  by  which  he  was  found  to  have  done 
every  thing  that  could' be  expected  of  a  brave 
and  vigilant  officer.  At  the  battie  of  Grennan- 
town  Oen.  Wayne  led  the  attack  of  the  Amer- 
ican right  wing.  During  the  ensuing  winter, 
when  the  American  army  was  suffering  in- 
tensely at  Valley  Forge  for  want  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  Wayne  was  despatched 
to  New  Jersey,  within  the  British  lines,  and 
was  Buooessfnl  in  capturing  and  carrying  into 
camp  several  hundred  head  of  fine  oattie,  to- 
gether with  horses  suitable  for  cavalry  service 
and  a  large  quantity  of  forage.    His  bravwy 
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and  skilfal  nunoeuTring  at  the  battle  of  Hm- 
month  contributed  largely  to  the  saooess  of 
the  American  arms,  and  were  specially  com- 
mended in  Washington's  official  report.  On 
the  night  of  Jnly  16,  1779,  Gen.  Wayne  sur- 
prised and  took  the  strong  fortification  at 
Stony  Point,  on  the  Hndwn,  maWng  the 
whole  garrison  prisoners.  This  was  the  most 
brilliant  affair  of  the  war,  and  for  desperate 
daring  has  never  been  excelled.  It  occorred 
at  a  gloomy  period  in  the  straggle  of  the  col- 
onies, and  animated  afresh  the  £ooping  spirits 
of  the  continentals.  Resolutions  of  thanks 
were  passed  by  congress  and  by  the  legislature 
of  PennsylTania,  and  wherever  Wayne  ap- 
peared he  was  greeted  with  enthodastic  dem- 
onstrations of  popnlar  admiration.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  north  were  exceedingly  valuable 
in  177»-'60;  and  in  Jan.  1780,  he  displayed 
remarkable  address  and  decision  in  the  sup- 
pression of  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  at  Mor- 
ristown  and  threatened  the  most  serions  con- 
sequences to  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  Feb- 
mary  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
southern  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Green 
Spring,  Ya.,  Jidy  6, 1780,  by  a  prompt  attack 
vnth  a  part  of  Us  brigade  on  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army,  he  so  disconcerted  Gomwallis  as  to 
prevent  a  meditated  manoeuvre  that  would 
probably  have  been  disastrous  to  the  forces 
nnder  Lafayette.  He  seconded  the  operations 
of  Lafayette  in  Virginia,  and  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Oornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Soon  after 
that  event  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  in 
Georgia,  and  after  routing  large  bodies  of  In- 
dians on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  British, 
he  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
state.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  passed  him  a  vote  of 
ttumks  and  granted  him  a  large  and  valuable 
tract  of  land.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  his 
fimn  at  Waynesborough,  and  also  took  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  his  G^rgia  lands. 
He  initiated  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  state,  and  tibe  connection  of  tne  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bay  by  canal. 
In  April,  1792,  after  the  defeat  of  Gkns.  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Olair,  he  was  appointed  nu^or- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  in  the  war 
against  the  western  Indians;  and  he  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  tlie  Miamis  in  Aug. 
1794,  compelling  them  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  sole  commis- 
sioner to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west, and  to  take  possession  of  all  forts  held 
by  the  British  in  that  territory.  The  ability, 
determination,  and  promptitude  with  which  he 
managed  affairs,  impressed  the  hostile  tribes 
with  a  dread  which  operated  as  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  them  long  aft«r  his  death.  He 
was  taken  ill  and  died  while  on  his  return.  His 
remains  were  interred  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  1809  were  removed  by  his  son  to  the  cem- 
etery of  Badnor  church,  near  Waynesborough, 
where  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his 


memory.  Gtoi.  Wayne  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  officers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
brave  to  a  fault,  insomnch  tiiat  he  gained  the 
tobriquet  of  "  mad  Anthony ;"  yet  discteet 
and  cantiong,  fruitftil  in  expedients,  quick  in 
detecting  the  purpose  of  an  enemy,  instant  ia 
decision,  and  prompt  in  execution.  In  person 
he  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  liis 
features  were  regular,  and  his  &ce  decidedly 
handsome.  His  dress  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  elegant,  his  movements  were  quick,  and 
his  manners  easy  and  graceful — ^A  sketch  of 
his  life  has  been  written  by  John  Armstrong 
inSparks's  "  American  Biography." 

WAYWODE  (Slav,  wrl  or  «oy,  war,  and  •»■ 
dit  or  vmdne,  to  lead),  formerly  tiie  title  of  the 
military  leaders  in  varioos  Slavic  countriea. 
The  army  leaders  were  also  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  in  Poland  called  out  and  took 
command  of  the  general  levies  in  time  of  war. 
In  Russia  the  title  was  early  given  to  high 
military  officers,  and  in  Muscovy  it  was  also  a 
civil  as  well  as  military  title.  The  govemon 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallac^ia  assumed  the  title  of 
waywode,  which  they  afterward  exchanged  for 
the  Greek  degpota,  and  finally  for  the  Slano 
ho^fodar.  The  title  waywode  (Hun.  va^) 
was  also  in  use  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania; 
and  Yoivodina  (waywodeshiu)  was  the  nante 
of  a  division  of  Austria  established  by  Francis 
Joseph,  and  lately  abolished. 

W£AK  FISH,  or  S4UKTXA.aiiB,  a  spiny-rayed 
fish  of  the  genus  9tolithu*  (Onv.),  rcsembUng 
the  perch.  It  has  no  teeth  on  the  vomer  or 
palate  bones,  bat  numerous  ones  in  the  jawi, 
some  having  the  form  of  elongated,  hook-like 
canines;  the  head  is  convex,  supported  \ij 
cavernous  bones ;  the  air  bladder  bias  a  horn 
on  each  side  projecting  forward.  The  common 
weak  fish  {0.  regalit,  Onv.)  is  between  1  and  i 
feet  long,  brownish  blue  above,  with  irregular 
brownish  spots,  and  tinged  with  ^reeniab  tad 
banded  in  the  young ;  the  sides  sdveiy,  abdo- 
men white,  and  iris  yellow ;  lower  fins  orange; 
no  barbels  on  chin,  and  bones  of  anal  fin  weak ; 
there  is  a  single  row  of  very  small  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  a  double  series  in  the  lover; 
dorsals  separated,  and  the  2d,  with  the  csndal 
and  anal,  mosUy  covered  with  sciilea.  T|ii« 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  common  marine 
fishes  in  Vineyard  and  Long  Island  sonnds,  bnt 
is  now  very  rare  there,  driven  away,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  blue  fish  (temnodon) ;  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  g:nlf 
of  Mexico ;  it  often  accompanied  the  bass  ({(>■ 
Irax),  It  is  called  blue  fish  on  the  Kew  Jersey 
coast,  sbecntts  on  tiie  Long  island  shore,  and 
trout  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  the 
name  weak  fish  originated  fix>m  the  little  re-^ 
sistance  it  makes  when  taken,  and  from  the* 
ease  with  which  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
mouth  enables  it  to  break  away.  On  the  Nev 
Jersey  coast  it  appears  early  in  the  spring, 
being  most  abundant  toward  the  end  of  J<il7i 
and  disappears  late  in  the  autumn;  it  )•* 
greedy  biter,  and  is  easily  taken  by  any  aoft 
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wMte  bsit,  affording  great  sport  for  abont  an 
hoar  on  the  flood  tide ;  it  swims  in  shoals  near 
the  Bor&oe,  moat  of  the  fish  being  about  J  of  a 
pound  in  weight,  and  reqtiirea  a  line  alightljr, 
if  at  all,  leaded.  In  annuner  it  is  abondant 
aboat  the  months  of  rivers,  where  the  water  is 
brackish,  and  sometimes  ascends  &r  np,  having 
been  taken  in  the  Hndson  above  Sing  Sing ;  it 
is  taken  hj  seines  in  the  rivers  in  large  qnanti- 
tiea ;  when  caaght  it  makes  a  croaking  sound, 
idso  heard  when  the  fish  is  at  the  bottom.  The 
fledi  is  wholesome  and  well  flavored,  but  so 

aoiokly  geta  soft  that  it  does  not  rank  high  in 
tie  market    The  air  bladder  makes  excdlent 
JMDglaas  for  culinary  jpprposes. 

WEAKLEY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  drained  by  tributaries  of 
the  Obion  river;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1800, 
18,216,  of  whom  4,218  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
'  productions  in  1860  were  786,930  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  77,464  of  oata,  86,464  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  S,S38,990  of  tobacco.  There  were  16 
grist  mills,  IS  saw  mills,  9  ohnrohee,  8  new»> 
paper  offices,  and  138  pupils  attending  schools. 
Ospital,  Dresden. 

W  KASET.,  the  general  name  of  the  camiv- 
oroos  mammals  of  the  family  muttdida,  inclnd- 
ing  many  genera  approaching  the  oats  in  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  tiieir  disposition.  Most  of 
these  have  been  described  under  Baooxb,  Eb- 
xnn,  Fkbbbt,  Fishbb,  Gluttojt,  Mabtbn, 
Men,  Ottkb,  Polboat,  Batsl,  Sablb,  and 
Seuxx  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  American  weasels 
will  be  found  under  Ebxinx  and  Mink,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  type  of  the  genus  putoriiu  (Onv.), 
since  divided  into  8  by  )^agner.  The  head  is 
short  and  rounded ;  the  dental  formula  is :  in- 
eisora  i=|,  canines  \z\,  premolars  j~j,  and 
Budars  |zl=f|or  84,beiiig  1  premolar  fewer 
on  each  side,  above  and  below,  than  in  the  leas 
earnivorous  genus  tuuttela  (Lhm.) ;  ears  short 
and  round ;  feet  6-toed,  with  sharp  claws ; 
hair  fine  and  soft.  They  are  of  small  size,  with 
elongated  bodies  and  short  legs,  giving  them  a 
peciuiar  gliding  serpentine  motion ;  they  are 
very  active,  preying  on  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  and  so  eager  for  blood  that  they  kill  iu- 
diacriminately  all  the  animals  they  can  over- 
power, usually  breaking  in  at  once  the  skull 
of  their  victimB ;  they  are  sometimes  destmo- 
tive  among  poultry,  their  slender  form  enabling 
them  to  penetrate  through  very  narrow  open- 
fiags ;  when  alarmed  or  irritated,  they  exhale  a 
diaagreeable  odor.  Our  common  or  least  wea- 
■cl  (P.  punUu*,  Aud.  and  Bach.)  is  only  6 
inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  1  inch,  slender  and 
not  tufted  nor  tipped  with  black ;  it  is  dark 
brown  above,  the  lower  parts,  inside  of  limbs, 
and  upper  lip  white,  this  color  extending  high 
np  on  the  sides ;  it  becomes  white,  according 
to  ffiohardson,  in  the  fur  countries  daring  win- 
ter, bat  remains  brown  above  all  the  year  in 
the  United  States ;  it  extends  firom  New  York 
and  Minnesota  northward.  The  common  Eu- 
ropeaa  weasel  (P.  mUffarii,  Ouv.),  la  leUtte  ot 


the  I^nch,  is  6  or  7  inches  long,  with  a  taU 
of  a  more ;  it  is  reddish  brown  above,  the  up- 
per part  of  tail  like  back,  but  lower  surface 
white;  it  is  said  to  become  all  white  in  winter 
in  tiie  far  north.  It  is  found  throughout  tem- 
perate Europe,  generally  near  the  abode  of 
man ;  it  is  very  agile  and  bold,  springing  6  or  6 
feet  high  on  to  a  tree,  and  jumping  from  branch 
to  branch  like  a  squirrel ;  it  feeds  upon  moles, 
miee,  and  small  birds,  being  rather  b^eficial 
than  iignrions  to  the  farmer,  making  np  for 
seizing  an  occasional  chicken  by  destroying  the 
mice  in  bams  and  granaries.  It  much  resem- 
bles the  preceding  species,  but  is  lighter  col- 
ored and  has  a  longer  tail.  The  bridled  weasel 
(P.  frenatut,  Aud.  and  Bach.)  is  about  1\\ 
inches  long,  with  a  toil  of  7^;  it  is  chestnut 
brown  above ;  nearly  black  on  the  head,  with 
8  white  marks,  one  between  the  eyes  aud  the 
others  in  front  of  each  ear ;  yellowish  white 
below,  and  tail  tipped  with  black ;  ears  mod- 
erately long,  hairy  on  both  sides,  and  eyes 
raider  luge.  It  is  abundant  about  the  Bio 
Grande  in  Texas,  and  in  Mexico. 

WEAVEB  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  the 
findies  of  the  ianalj  ploeeina,  so  called  from 
ilie  remarkable  manner  in  which  they  weave 
their  nests  from  various  vegetable  substances, 
presenting  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bird 
architecture.  They  have  a  strong  bill,  with 
the  base  projecting  upon  the  forehead  and  the 
tip  entire ;  wings  rounded,  with  1st  quill  very 
abort ;  legs  and  feet  stout,  and  hind  toe  long. 
Most  are  African,  but  a  few  of  the  genus  plo~ 
eeut  (Onv.)  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Indian  archipelago ;  they  feed  on  insects  and 
seeds.  Their  skiwiUy  woven  nests  are  usually 
suspended  fi-om  the  end  of  a  slender  twig  or 
palm  leaf^  freqQently  over  the  water  and  the 
aperture  almost  touching  it ;  in  this  way  they 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  monkeys,  snakes, 
lizards,  and  other  climbing  enemies ;  they  are 
usually  diaped  like  a  pouch,  from  the  side  or 
bottom  of  which  a  tubi^r  appendage  is  pro- 
longed downward,  the  entrance  being  at  the 
bottom.  Some  species  attach  tlieir  nests  each 
year  to  the  bottom  of  those  of  the  preceding ; 
theploeetupentilit  (Ouv.)  in  this  way  sometimes 
places  6  nesta  in  succession  below  each  other ; 
this  bird  is  greenish  above,  grayish  below,  with 
red  vent,  and  black  quills  and  tail.  One  of  the 
East  Indian  species  of  plocMU  is  taught  to  per- 
form tricks,  sudi  as  firing  off  a  cannon ;  on 
one  side  of  the  interior  of  its  nest,  a  piece  of 
clay  Is  fixed  on  which,  daring  the  hatching 
season,  it  is  said  to  place  a  glow-worm  or  fire- 
fly during  the  night.  The  social  or  republican 
weaver  {phUttarut  toeUu,  Oray)  is  about  6^ 
inches  long,  of  a  reddish  brown  color  above 
and  yellowish  below ;  it  inhabits  the  interior  of 
8.  Africa,  building  in  large  societies  a  compound 
nest  on  the  mimosa  trees,  whose  smooth  trunk 
prevents  the  ascent  of  most  noxious  animals ; 
the  nests  are  made  of  a  fine  grass  closely  wo- 
ven, and  BO  arranged  that  800  to  1,000,  each 
with  8  or  4  eggs,  are  supported  on  a  single 
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tree,  covered  with  a,  roof  10  to  12  feet  in  diame- 
ter; on  the  nnder  surface  of  this  nmbrella- 
lilce,  thatched  roof,  or,  according  to  Patereon, 
aronnd  the  edges  and  opening  into  a  common 
passage,  are  nnmerons  entrances  to  the  nests, 
which  are  placed  aboat  2  inches  apart ;  they 
do  not  occnpy  the  same  nest  for  two  years,  bnt 
add  on  new  nests  to  the  lower  sorfikoe  of  the 
old  ones  until  the  tree  is  broken  down  by  the 
accumulated  weight. — ^In  this  family  belong 
the  "Whydah  finches  or  widow  birds,  of  the  ge- 
nus tUma  (Ouv.) ;  these  are  abundant  aboat 
"Whydah  in  W.  Africa,  whence  the  firgt  name, 
which  has  been  happily  corrupted  into  the  com- 
mon English  name,  their  sombre  colors  and  long 
black  trail  well  entitling  them  to  the  epith^ 
widow  birds,  the  veutet  of  the  French  and  vidua 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  paradise  widow  bird  (F. 
paraditea,  Our.)  2  of  the  middle  tiul  feathers  of 
the  male  in  the  breeding  season  are  a  foot  long, 
and  2  others  shorter  but  with  broad  webs,  giv- 
ing it  a  very  graceful  appearance ;  these  fall 
off  after  the  breeding  season.  The  head,  chin, 
fore  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black; 
neck  all  ronnd  orange  of  various  shades,  and 
most  of  the  other  parts  white ;  it  is  about  as 
large  as  a  canary,  and  is  a  favorite  cage  bird 
both  for  its  beauty  and  its  song ;  it  is  found 
from  Senegal  to  8.  Afi-ica. — The  red-billed 
weaver  (textor  erythrorhynehiu,  A.  Smith)  is 
about  6  inches  long,  and  the  tail  fSeathers  6 
inches  more ;  the  general  color  above  is  glossy 
blne-blacli,  with  a  white  collar  between  the 
crown  and  back,  and  the  lower  p^rts  white. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  S.  Africa,  accompanying 
the  herds  of  wild  buffaloes,  perching  on  ^eir 
backs  to  rid  them  of  parasitic  insects,  and  also 
warning  them  of  danger,  the  whole  herd  tak- 
ing to  flight  at  a  signal  fi-om  their  vigilant  at- 
tendants.— For  descriptions  and  figures  of  this 
family,  see  vol.  i.  or  Swainson's  "  Birds  of 
"Western  Africa,"  being  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Natu- 
ralist's Library"  (Edinburgh,  1887). 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  combining  threads, 
filaments,  or  strips,  of  various  natnre  or  mate- 
rial, in  the  way  of  interlacing  them  to  form 
cloth,  or  other  web  or  woven  fkbric.  This 
process  is  distinguished  from  platting  by  the 
preparatory  form  now  usually  given  by  spinning 
to  the  material  to  be  employed  in  it,  and  in 
which  many  smaller  filaments  are  so  twisted 
together  as  to  constitute  thread  or  yam ;  and 
also  by  the  more  common  interlacement  of  the 
threads,  in  weaving,  in  directions  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  From  felting  it  is  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  circumstance  that  while  in 
that  process  the  fibres  are  worked  together 
irregularly  and  in  all  directions,  in  weaving 
the  interlacement  is  always  regular,  one  thread 
passing  over  and  then  under  those  transverse 
to  it,  alternately,  or  else  passing  over  and  then 
nnder  certain  nnmbers  of  threads,  taken  in 
definite  succession. — The  weaving  of  reeds,  of 
thongs  of  hide,  and  (tf  rude  fibres  was  without 
donbt  practised  before  the  preparation  of  fibres 
for  the  loom  by  spinning  had  l>een  conceived 


of.  Though  the  Egyptian  looms,  as  deleted 
on  tombs  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  were  very 
simple,  yet  the  fabrics  produced  in  them  were 
oft^  of  fine  and  costly  otiaracter.  In  some  of 
them  the  warp  extended  horizontally,  as  now; 
in  other*  it  was  vertical,  and  the  weft  was  driven 
npward.  Specimens  of  the  prodncts  of  these 
looms  remain  in  the  mnmmy  cloths,  whidi 
were  nsnally  of  linen,  evenly  spun,  and  bleached 
white ;  and  in  the  most  ancient  of  them  the 
texture  ia  close,  firm,  and  elastic.  Weaving 
was  also  practised  in  very  early  times  in  Greece, 
both  88  a  domestic  employment  and  as  a  dis- 
tinct trade.  Homer  desoiibes,  as  the  pYt)diict 
of  OreOsa's  shnttle,  a  figure-woven  -paXbeni,  ia 
which  appeared  a  gorgon  aud  dragons.  Varioiu 
accounts  show  that  the  Greeks  understood  the 
modes  of  "mounting  a  loom"  so  as  to  prodnoe 
different  sorts  of  diaper  or  twilled  fabric;  and 
it  is  nndonbtedly  true  that  the  damasks,  shavlB,  _ 
and  tapestries  woven  by  the  later  Greeks  and  ' 
by  the  Romans  would  rival  in  beauty  some  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  modem  art  Plato 
mentions  one  of  the  most  important  distinctionB, 
as  still  required,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp  and  of  the  weft ;  namely,  that  the  former 
are  to  be  more  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence 
of  being  harder  twisted,  whUe  the  latter  should 
be  ooinparatively  soft  and  yielding.  In  more 
modem  times,  the  people  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Netherlands  appear  first  to  have  become  famed 
for  their  textile  manufactures ;  and  from  these 
countries  the  trade  passed  to  England  uid 
IVance,  though  just  at  what  period  is  nncertwn. 
Edward  III.,  and  afterward  Elizabeth,  are  uid 
to  have  laid  the  fonndation  for  that  prominenos 
in  textile  manufactures  for  which  England  is 
yet  distinguished. — ^In  ordinary  weaving,  two 
distinct  series  or  sets  of  threads  or  yams,  that 
traverse  the  web  in  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  are  to  be  distinguished.  The 
first  is  the  series  of  threads  ninning  the  vhde 
length  of  the  piece  or  web  to  be  produced,  and 
most  commonly  known  as  the  warp ;  the  sec- 
ond, most  commonly  named  the  weft  or  woof^ 
is  the  series  of  threads  crossing  and  interlacing 
with  the  warp,  and  which  is  in  effect  one  eon- 
tinnous  thread  passing  at  one  throw  alternately 
over  and  under  the  warp  threads  fr«m  one  side 
of  the  piece  to  the  other,  and  at  the  retnn 
throw  also  alternately,  but  on  the  reverse  sides 
of  tiie  same  warp  threads;  and  so  on,  from  the 
beginning  nntil  the  whole  length  of  the  varp 
threads  becomes  a  woven  piece  or  cloth.  This 
ordinary  mode  is  "plain  weaving."  In  all  styles 
of  weaving,  the  warp  threads  are  first  affixed 
upon  the  proper  parts  of  the  loom ;  while  tlie 
weft  is  wound  in  single  threads  on  many  small 
spools  or  bobbins,  which  are  set  one  after  an- 
other, as  required,  in  a  small  hollowed  and 
boat-shaped  instrument,  the  shuttle ;  this,  bang 
thrown  oaok  and  forth  between  the  varp 
threads,  parted  as  presentiy  to  be  described, 
delivers  the  weft  by  its  unwinding  from  the 
bobbin. — In  plain,  as  in  all  other  modes  of 
weaving,  it  is  necessary  first  to  lay  together  in 
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the  .oom  the  number  of  threads  reqninte  to 
finm  the  width  of  the  oloth;  this  ia  called  warp- 
ing.   Soppoee  the  intended  width  and  fineness 
reqdre  in  the  warp  600  threads ;  then  sufficient 
yam  or  thread  from  the  larre  bobbins  famished 
by  the  spinners  mnst  be  taJcen  and  laid  pat  to- 
gether in  600  lengths  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  intended  fabrio.    This  was  at  one  time 
.    dooe  by  nse  of  a  simple  arrangement  known  as 
t  varping  frame.    The  more  convenient "  warp- 
ing mill"  was  afterward  introdnoed.      This 
may  be  called  a  large  vertical  reel ;  the  yams 
from  all  the  bobbins    brought  together  are 
pused  m  a  bundle  through  a  movable  "jack  " 
or  "heck  box,"  and  affixed  at  the  top  of  the 
nd;  taming  the  reel  one  way,  the  bundle  of 
yams  is  coiled  down  it  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  jack,  let  down  by  a  string  nnwinding 
from  the  axis ;  "when  the  right  length  is  obtain- 
ed, the  yams  are  turned  about  a  pin  fixed  into 
a  tiat  of  the  reel,  and  the  reel  itself  is  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction,  winding  the  yarns  as 
the  jack  rises  to  the  top ;  and  these  movements 
are  repeated  until  the  several  bundles  make 
the  requisite  namber  of  threads.    The  jack  is 
made  during  the  same  process  to  divide  the 
yams  into  two  sets  of  alternate  yarns,  the  lease, 
intended  for  the  two  heddles  of  the  loom.    The 
warper  secures  and  distinguishes  the  lease  by 
tjing,  cats  off  at  the  proper  lengths,  and,  lay- 
ing all  these  side  by  side,  winds  them  on  a 
stick  into  a   large  ball.    Fron^  this  he  un- 
winds them  in  "  beaming,"  that  is,  disposing 
the  threads  by  winding  them  on  the  warp  beam 
tf  the  loom ;  ia  doing  this  the  threads  are  laid 
oot  ss  evenly  as  possible,  by  passing  them  be- 
tween the  teetifof  a  comb,  or  of  an  instrament 
known  as  a  ravel  or  separator. — ^The  frame  of 
the  ordinary  hand  loom  consists  of  four  upright 
posts  joined  by  cross  beams,  at  the  middle,  and 
at  top  and  bottom.    The  centre  beam,  or  cylin- 
der, at  the  back  of  the  loom,  is  the  warp  beam. 
The  centre  beam  in  front,  jast  above  the  weav- 
er's seat,  is  the  oloth  beam,  on  which  the  piece 
b  to  be  wound.     Just  below  the  cloth  beam,  in 
ftont,  is  the  breast  beam,  against  which  the 
Weaver  may  lean  in  working.    By  a  cross  piece 
It  top,  with  pulleys  and  cords,  the  two  leaves 
(^heddles  or  healds  are  suspended  a  little  way 
baek  from  the  cloth  beam ;  these  being  attach- 
ed respectively  to  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
eords,  and  below  to  treadles  on  which  the  feet 
net,  the  pressing  down  of  either  treadle  de- 
presses the  leaf  of  heddles  corresponding,  and 
elevates  the  other.    The  leaves  are  light  verti- 
cal frames,  extending  the  width  of  the  piece, 
each  having  ranged  slong  it  the  heddles,  or  equi- 
Ibtant  vertical  twines,  in  number  answering  to 
Uf  the  required  number  of  warp  threads,  and 
«wh  twine  having  at  the  middle  a  loop  or  eye 
ttrongh  which  a  warp  thread  is  to  be  passed. 
Ihe  next  operation,  after  beaming  the  yarn,  is 
Alt  of  "  drawing,"  in  which  the  warp  threads, 
liready  distingnisned  in  two  sets  by  the  lease, 
ira  passed  from  the  warp  beam  in  their  proper 
order  through  the  loops  of  the  respective  hed- 
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dies,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  attached 
forward  along  the  cloth  beam.  Thus,  evwy 
alternate  yam  passes  through  a  loop  of  one  <a 
the  leaves  of  heddles,  and  the  other  half 
through  those  of  the  other.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, at  each  depression  of  one  treadle,  me 
corresponding  half  of  the  threads  is  carried 
down,  the  other  half  of  them  raised ;  and  be- 
tween the  cloth  beam  or  edge  of  the  cloth  al- 
ready woven  in  front,  and  the  heddles  behind, 
the  parted  sets  of  threads  thus  leave  a  triangu- 
lar space  or  opening,  called  the  shed,  through 
which  the  weaver  throws  or  otherwise  drives 
the  shuttle  from  side  to  side  of  the  piece ;  after 
each  passage  of  the  shuttle,  the  other  treadle 
being  depressed,  the  position  of  the  two  series 
of  threads  is  reversed  before  returning  it ;  and 
thus  the  regular  and  alternate  interlacement 
of  the  threauls  is  secured.  At  the  same  time, 
just  in  front  of  the  heddles,  and  back  of  the 

Eath  of  the  shuttie,  is  suspended  the  batten, 
ty,  or  lathe,  a  movable  frame  having  its  axis 
at  the  top  of  the  loom ;  the  vertical  rods  form- 
ing its  sides  are  the  swords ;  its  bottom  is  the 
shuttie  race,  the  ends  of  which,  just  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  piece,  are  closed  so  as  to  form  short 
troughs,  in  which  the  shuttle  is  arrested  and 
started  again  at  either  side ;  while  its  middle 
portion  is  a  sort  of  upright  comb,  the  reed, 
having  a  tooth  risi^  between  every  two  con- 
secutive threads.  By  seizing  this  batten  and 
bringing  it  forward  sharply  after  each  thread 
of  weft  has  been  deposited,  the  weaver  drives 
up  the  thread  to  its  place  in  the  cloth.  In  or- 
dinary weaving,  then,  there  are  these  three 
sacoessive  movements  for  every  thread  of  the 
weft:  1,  the  weaver  depresses  one  treadle, 
forming  the  shed ;  2,  into  this  he  throws  the 
shuttie,  with  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  across 
the  whole  web ;  8,  he  grasps  and  brings  for- 
ward the  batten,  driving  up  the  weft;  the 
other  treadle  is  then  depressed,  and  the  shuttle 
thrown  from  the  other  side,  the  like  movements 
being  continually  repeated.  However  improved 
or  complicated  the  loom,  the  principle  of  weav- 
ing is  in  all  forms  substantially  that  now  de- 
scribed.— ^Before  warping,  the  yam  is  commonly 
rized,  as  by  dipping  sufficiently  in  size  of  starch, 
wringing  and  drying ;  and  in  weaving  cotton 
or  other  yams,  these  often  require  to  be  dress- 
ed as  the  weaver  proceeds,  being  rubbed  at  in- 
tervals, as  unrolled  from  the  beam,  with  some 
mucilage  or  size,  then  brushed  or  combed,  and 
dried  by  Hinning ;  in  this  way  the  yams  are 
made  more  even,  smooth,  and  tenacious.  In 
warping,  it  is  very  important  that  the  threads 
be  so  laid  on  the  beam  as  to  unwind  with  equal 
tension.  To  accomplish  this,  as  well  as  the 
drawing,  with  the  greatest'economy  and  to  the 
best  advantage,  two  persons  are  required ;  and 
when  the  piece  is  to  be  very  broad,  and  the  ia- 
Btmment  known  as  the  ravel  is  employed  for 
laying  on  the  warp  threads,  the  cooperation  of 
several  may  be  necessary.  The  dae  tension  ia 
given  to  the  warp  threads  by  means  of  a  weight 
suspended  from  the  outer  side  of  the  warp 
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beam,  and  tending  to  torn  it  back,  while  it  ie 
held  hy  the  threads,  and  turned  forward  to  nn- 
roll  them  as  required,  by  winding  the  piece  on 
the  cloth  beam.  The  leaves  of  heddles,  espe- 
dally  for  broad  goods,  may  be  suspended  by 
levers,  instead  of  simple  pulleys,  but  acting  in 
the  like  manner.  For  weaving  broad  goods, 
of  4,  6,  or  even  8  yards  width,  mach  dexterity 
and  precision  is  requisite  in  the  throwing  of 
the  shuttle  with  sufficient  and  not  too  much 
force ;  while  for  weaving  narrow  webs,  such  as 
ribbons,  galloons,  &c.,  a  kind  of  loom  called 
the  engine  loom  has  been  devised,  in  which 
several  shuttles  work  as  many  webs  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  only  in  the  simplest  mode  of  hand 
weaving  that  the  shuttle  is  still  thrown  alter- 
nately by  the  two  hands.  About  a  century 
since,  Mr.  John  £ay  invented  the  fly  shuttle ; 
in  this  mode,  a  continuous  firm  cord  has  a 
wooden  handle,  or  "  picking  peg,"  at  its  middle, 
and  placed  conveniently  in  front  of  the  weaver; 
the  ends  of  the  cord  act  on  "  pickers,"  one  in 
each  trough  or  box  at  the  ends  of  the  shuttle 
race,  these  picker^  lying  beyond  or  outside  the 
shuttle,  and  either  one  impelling  it  by  being 
alidden  {doug  a  horizontal  wire  at  a  jerk  nven 
with  the  picking  peg  to  the  cord  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  by  this  means  the  hand  weaver  moves 
the  shuttle  both  ways  with  the  right  hand, 
while  he  manages  the  batten  with  the  left.— 
The  weaving  of  stripes,  checks,  and  twills  is 
the  simplest  form  of  pattern  weaving,  the  more 
difficult  being  properly  known  as  figure  weav- 
ing. The  simpler  patterns  and  miztures  of 
thread  are  of  great  variety,  and  produced  in 
various  ways,  a  few  only  of  which  can  here  be 
specified.  The  warp  may  be  of  one  inaterid 
and  the  weft  of  another,  as  in  satinets  and 
many  other  fabrics ;  but  by  twilling,  presently 
to  be  described,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  secured 
that  the  weft  thread  and  material  only  shall 
show,  when  of  coarse  no  pattern  api>ears.  If 
all  the  warp  threads  are  of  one  color,  and  all 
the  weft  of  another,  the  effect  is  what  is  called 
a"  shot"  pattern.  Stripes  the  length  of  tlie 
piece  are  simply  secured  by  laying  on  the  warp 
m  the  alternate  colors,  as  required.  Stripes 
across  the  piece  are  obtained  by  changing  of 
shuttles,  so  as  to  employ  the  different  colors  or 
yams  as  oft«n  as  the  proper  widths  of  stripe 
are  produced.  This  changing  of  shuttles  was 
inconvenient  and  wasteful  of  time,  until  Robert 
Eay,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle, 
contrived  the  drop-box ;  in  this,  2,  3,  or  more 
boxes,  one  over  the  other,  at  each  side  of  the 
shuttle  race,  are  so  connected  by  a  cord  on 
which  is  a  convenient  handle,  that,  by  moving 
this,  one  is  made  to  slide  down  and  tlie  other 
up  the  swords  of  the  batten ;  the  boxes  at  one 
side  have  in  them  each  a  shuttle  with  one  color 
of  thread,  and  by  moving  them  any  required 
one  is  brought  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  shut- 
tle race,  so  that  its  shuttle  shall  be  next  acted 
on  by  the  picking  peg  and  cord ;  and  in  this 
way  the  colors  and  stripes  are  changed  at  the 
will  of  the  workman,  or  in  power  looms  by 


some  device  changing  the  boxes  at  the  proper 
intervals.  Now  when,  by  the  required  ar- 
rangements, stripes  are  thus  caused  to  appear 
both  in  the  warp  and  weft,  the  result  is  a  check 
or  plaid  of  some  sort,  the  widths,  colors,  and 
succession  of  the  bars  receiving  of  course  any 
desired  variety.  If  alternate  parcels  of  warp 
and  of  weft  threads  are  merely  of  two  materiate 
of  one  color,  say  cotton  and  woollen,  a  sort  of 
check  is  the  result.  Thus  far,  only  the  com- 
mon arrangement  is  required,  with  two  leaves 
of  heddles.  The  production  of  twill,  indading. 
diaper,  damask,  bombazine,  cassimere,  satio, 
&c.,  becomes  more  intricate.  In  all  twills,  the 
regular  alternation  of  the  warp  threads  ceaaee. 
A  sort  of  stripe  may  be  produced,  indeed,  by 
arranging  the  waip  threads  2  or  8  in  one  leaf 
of  heddles,  the  3d  or  4th  in  the  other,  and  to 
on ;  but  this  does  not  give  a  twill,  and  still  re- 
quires but  two  sets  of  heddles.  Examining  the 
different  twills,  as  in  satin  or  merino,  the  weft 
threads  are  found  passing  over  2  warp  threids 
and  under  one,  or  over  3  and  under  one,  or 
over  even  4  or  6  and  under  one,  according  to 
the  nature  and  fineness  of  the  twill ;  the  r^t 
being  the  well  known  smooth  and  glossy  ^>- 
pearanco  of  such  stuffs  on  the  right  side,  and 
a  sort  of  diagonal  ribbing  on  the  other.  Th« 
diagonal  rib  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  if 
the  first  8  threads,  for  instance,  be  passed  orer 
at  one  throw  of  the  shuttle,  the  first  of  thege 
falls  under  at  the  next  throw,  the  group  of  8  i 
being  taken  one  thread  farther  on ;  and  so  on  j 
continually.  To  accomplish  this,  there  mnit 
be  4  leaves  of  heddles,  each  receiving  every 
4th  warpthread,  with4  corresponding  treadles;  ; 
the  depression  of  one  of  these  will  carry  down  j 
every  4th  thread ;  that  of  the  next,  every  4th  j 
thread  next  beyond,  and  so  on ;  but  different  \ 
kinds  of  twill  can  be  produced  by  varying  the  I 
combinations  of  the  treadles.  Of  course,  t  \ 
twill  of  4  threads  to  one  will  require  5  treadles; 
and  similarly  of  other  cases.  When,  instead 
of  or  in  addition  to  a  twUI,  the  weaver  mutt 
produce  sprigs,  flowers,  spots,  or  any  kind  of 
figure,  the  operation  becomes  much  more  com- 
plex. According  to  the  parts  of  the  figure  oc- 
curring in  different  parts  of  the  cloth,  the  veft 
may  have  to  pass  at  one  moment  over  4  and 
under  one,  over  2  and  under  2  at  the  next,  over 
5  and  under  8  at  the  next,  and  so  through  a 
great  variety  of  combinations.  To  effect  this 
by  heddles,  their  number  must  be  very  great; 
and  at  length  there  is  not  room  enoogb  for 
them  in  the  loom,  nor  means  of  managing  them. 
To  remedy  this,  the  draw-loom  was  invented, 
in  which  the  warp  threads  ore  controlled  by 
strings,  collected  into  ttie  requisite  number  and 
succession  of  bundles,  so  that  an  assistant,  the 
"  draw-boy,"  either  lifting  or  depressing  the 
bundles  in  the  proper  order,  takes  up  or  car- 
ries down  the  warp  threads  as  required  to  work 
out  the  parts  of  the  figures.  The  arrangement 
of  the  strings  and  the  handles  controlling  the 
collections  of  them  must  be  previously  made 
for  each  pattern ;  and  this  is  called  eardmg  the 
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loom.  Thit  nwthod  is  now  largely  sapeneded 
bj  the  Jaoqnard  ^jparatoa,  vMoh  oan  be  at- 
tached to  almost  any  kind  of  loom.  In  this, 
a  hoUow  priamatio  box,  extending  the  width 
of  the  fiibrio,  haa  each  of  its  ndes  perforated, 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  with  a  nomber 
of  strai^t  rows  of  holes,  corresponding,  as 
«Mh  fhM  IB  presented  to  the  latter,  aocnrately 
wtth  the  pomts  of  as  many  rows  of  metallio 
bain,  eailed  needles.  Each  of  these  needles  is 
preased  toward  the  box  by  a  spiral  spring,  and 
eaeh  has  passing  throngh  a  loop  in  its  length  a 
lifUng  hook,  which  takes  np,  when  lifted,  its 
printer  thread  of  the  warp.  These  rows  of 
lifmig  hooks  terminate  above  also  in  books; 
and  an  arrangement  of  lifting  bars  is  let  down 
after  each  throw  of  the  Bhnttle,to  engage  these, 
vi^r  hooks,  nuse  the  lifting  hooks,  and  with 
nem  the  warp  threads.  The  prismatic  box 
haa  also  a  reciprocating  movement,  by  which 
at  the  same  moments  its  sides  are  bronght'np 
to  the  ends  of  the  needles ;  and  it  tarns  to  pre- 
Mfflt  a  new  fhoe  at  each  movement  If  all  the 
needlea  enter  the  holes  of  the  box,  all  the  lift- 
ing hooks  are  in  position,  and  are  engaged  by 
the  lifting  bars  as  they  descend,  and  all  the 
warp  threads  are  raised.  Bat  the  weaving  of 
complicated  flgares,  snoh  as  those  of  carpets, 
tapestries,  or  shawls,  requires  that,  tlirongh  a 
certain  oyole  of  movements  of  tlie  dinttle, 
new  groups  of  the  warp  threads  continually 
■hall  be  elevated.  To  determine,  then,  the 
gnwps  of  threads  that  shall  be  elevated,  a 
laooession  of  stiff  cards  looped  together  to 
form  on  endless  chain  of  any  reqnirM  length, 
aad  all  of  size  and  form  corresponding  to  those 
of  a  side  of  the  perforated  box,  are  made  to 
move  snocessively  over  the  box,  one  lying  flat 
upon  it  at  each  <tf  its  movements.  Now,  the 
order  and  ^oaps  of  threads  raised  are  simply 
determined  by  perforating  these  cards  before- 
hand, and  in  saccession,  with  gronps  of  holes 
that  shaU  precisely  correspond  only  with  the 
threads  to  be  lifted  for  that  part  of  the  pattern. 
When  the  box  now  advances  npon  the  needlea, 
those  meeting  the  unperforated  portions  of  the 
card  are  foroed  back,  their  lifting  rods  are 
moved  out  of  position,  and  only  the  threads  an- 
nrering  to  the  needles  that  enter  tiie  holes  are 
raised.  With  the  ose  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  only 
necessary  further  to  arrange  properly  the  sao- 
eeasion  of  colors  to  appear  in  the  weft,  or  in 
both  warp  and  weft.  The  preparing  of  the 
cards  for  this  apparatus,  for  produoing  intricate 
patterns,  tieoomes  itself  a  work  of  great  nicety 
aad  labor ;  the  perforations  being  made  by  a 
machine  which  is  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the 
apparatus,  and  by  punches  set  by  the  workmen 
aoeordlag  to  the  required  pattern.  Some  im- 
provements of  the  apparatus  for  particular  uses 
We  been  made  by  English  mannfaqtarers. 
(See  also  Jaoquabd.)  This  apparatus  is  mainly 
emploved  in  connection  with  power  loom  weav- 
ing.—Not  quite  two  centories  have  passed  since 
the  origination  of  the  first  power  loom,  by  M. 
de  Gennea,  a  Fraich  naval  officer  of  some  dis- 


tjnotion,  who  communicated  his  plan  to  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  in  1678.  The  ad- 
vantages of  produotiveness,  economy,  nniform- 
ity  of  product,  and  convenience  of  weaving 
broad  mbrics,  which  he  claimed,  are  those 
practically  realized  and  most  important  at  the 
present  day;  but  his  loom  was  not  brought 
mto  use.  EQs  account  was  translated  in  the 
aame  year  into  the  "  Philosophical  Transao- 
tions ;"  and  during  a  century  or  more  several 
English  inventors  brongbt  out  power  looms, 
none  of  which  were  generally  adopted.  The 
first  succesafol  power  loom  was  the  invention 
of  the  Bev.  Edmnnd  Oartwright  (1786-'7).  A 
principal  canse  which  long  delayed  the  adop- 
tion of  tiiese  looms,  was  the  necessity  for  stop- 
ping the  machine  frequentiy,  to  dress  the  warp 
as  unrolled  tram  the  beam;  the  employment 
for  this  purpose  of  a  man  for  each  loom  pre- 
vented any  saving  of  expense.  In  1803  Ifr. 
Baddiffe  and  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Stockport, 
England,  obviated  this  difficulty  by  produdng 
the  dressing  machine  in  use  in  modem  &cto- 
riee,,  by  which  the  dressing  of  the  warp  is  com- 
pleted before  it  goes  into  the  loom,  being,  dar- 
ing one  operation,  sized,  brushed,  dried,  and 
distributed  on  the  warp  beam.  La^r,  Messrs. 
Horrooks  and  Marslano,  also  of  Stoolroort,  far- 
ther completed  the  adaptation  of  the  looms  fbr 
being  driven  by  steam ;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Manchester,  brought  the  working  parts  of  the 
looms  to  nearly  their  present  perfection.  The 
f^ame  of  the  power  loom  is  of  cast  iron,  and  of 
great  strength.  The  breast  beam  and  cloth  beam 
are  situated  much  as  in  the  hand  loom.  The 
warp  beam,  at  the  back  of  the  loom,  is  at  the 
level  of  the  breast  beam,  and  is  kejpt  back  by  a 
weight,  while  above  and  parallel  with  it,  at  uie 
level  of  the  cloth  beam,  is  a  roller  over  which 
the  warp  threads  are  passed,  so  ss  to  lie  on  the 
loom  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  beddlea, 
for  broad  or  heavy  cloths,  are  so  snspended  by 
levers  and  cords  that  the  depressing  of  one 
raises  the  other ;  for  light  goods,  a  pair  of  roll- 
ers with  cords  suffices.  To  work  tne  heddlea, 
there  are  on  a  shaft  running  transversely  aoross 
the  loom  two  eccentric  wheels  on  tappets  dif- 
ferentiy  set,  the  rims  of  which  ran  on  friction 
rollers  fixed  on  levers  of  the  third  kind,  pivoted 
at  one  end  to  the  frame,  while  the  movable  end 
of  each  connects  with  one  of  the  heddles.  When 
the  longer  radios  of  either  eccentric  is  down, 
the  shorter  of  the  other  is  so,  and  the  lever  and 
heddle  corresponding  to  the  former  are  depress- 
ed. Into  the  shed  of  the  warp  thus  formed  the 
shuttle  is  thrown  by  a  sharp  Jerk  commu- 
nicated to  it  alternately  from  either  side,  by 
means  of  a  single  whip  lever  at  the  centre  of 
the  loom,  and  moving  a  picking  cord,  or  by 
means  of  two  levers  with  abort  cords  at  the 
two  sides ;  motion  being  in  either  case  oom- 
municated  to  thette  at  the  proper  moments  by 
the  mechanism.  Thas,  in  the  use  of  the  single 
cord,  the  driving  shaft  in  each  loom,  which  in 
all  cases  derives  its  power  through  a  band  fh>m 
the  common  shaft  direotiy  impelled  by  the  en- 
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gino,  imparts  motion  to  a  aeoond  shaft  running 
across  the  loom  belov  it ;  while  on  this  two 
rollers  are  so  aflixed,  that  one  of  them  at  eaoh 
half  turn  of  the  shaft  suddenly  strikes  down  a 
roUer  on  one  side  of  the  whip  lever,  and  so, 
shortening  another  cord  at  this  part,  draws  the 
lever  and  picking  cord  with  a  sharp  jerk  in  the 
corresponding  mreotion;  the  cord,  acting  on 
pickers  as  before  ezphuned,  gives  the  throw  to 
the  shuttle.  The  stroke  of  the  batten  or  lay, 
beating  up  the  weft  threads,  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  cranks  on  the  driving  shaft,  which  so 
connect  with  arms  projecting  from  the  upright 
pieces  of  the  batten  (in  these  looms  pivoted  to 
the  frame  below),  as  to  draw  the  batten  for- 
ward after  every  throw  of  the  shuttle.  The 
connection  of  the  shafts  in  the  loom  with  each 
other,  and  with  tiie  doth  beam,  to  which  a  slow 
movement  is  imparted,  is  by  toothed  wheels, 
of  such  sizes  as  to  give  to  each  the  required 
rate  of  speed.  Among  the  late  improvements 
in  the  power  loom  are  those  by  which  the  loom 
is  stopped  when  the  weft  thread  breaks  or  is 
absent,  when  the  driving  band  is  shifted,  and 
when  the  shuttle  does  not  get  clear  of  the  shed ; 
that  in  which  the  tension  of  the  warp  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  a  weight,  but  by  springs  fixed  to 
the  framing ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Ingram  (1860) 
for  resupplying  the  loom  with  weft  as  often  as 
the  bobbin  or  cop  is  exhausted,  or  when  the 
thread  is  only  broken. — The  expense  of  mate- 
rial and  time  in  preparing  the  cards  for  the 
Jacqnard  apparatus,  which  for  the  heaviest 
work  must  be  of  sheet  iron,  and  for  all  intricate 
patterns  very  numerous,  has  always  constitut- 
ed the  most  serious  drawback  upon  the  desir^ 
ableness  of  that  method.  Thus,  an  elaborate 
damask  design  has  required  4,000  cards  and  400 
needles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $120,  and  6  weeks' 
labor  of  a  man  in  setting  up ;  while  a  single  de- 
sign has  been  known  to  require  20,000  cards, 
at  a  cost  of  $600,  and  time  equal  to  a  year's 
labor  of  one  man.  "With  a  view  to  reduce 
greatly  these  expenditures,  M.  Bonelli,  well 
known  in  connection  with  recent  electrical  in- 
vestigations, first  constructed  in  1864,  and  has 
since  much  improved,  his  "  electric  loom."  In 
this,  the  cards  of  Jacquard's  apparatus  are  su- 
perseded by  an  endless  band  of  paper  covered 
with  tin  foil,  intended  to  serve  as  an  electrical 
conductor ;  accordingly,  the  unperforated  por- 
tions of  the  cards  are  here  represented  by  non- 
conducting patches  of  black  varnish,  laid  on  with 
a  brash.  The  band  passes  steadily  along,  under 
the  points  of  rows  of  metolliorodsorteeth.  Each 
of  these  teeth  connects  with  a  small  coil  or  he- 
li:L  within  which  is  a  soft-iron  bar.  A  frame  ca- 
I>able  of  swinging  slightly  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  ends  of  these  bars,  having  a  plate  in  it 
perforated  with  a  corresponding  number  and 
order  of  holes,  within  and  through  which  as 
many  iron  rods  abutting  at  one  end  against  the 
bars  already  named  can  move  with  a  little  fKc- 
tion,  like  as  many  piston  rods  through  stufBng 
boxes.  Now,  the  tin  foil  band  being  put  in 
connection  with  a  galvanic  battery,  with  the 


other  pole  of  which  the  remote  ends  of  all  the 
helices  connect,  all  the  metal  teeth  at  a  given 
time  restmg  upon  the  bare  foil  conduct  portions 
of  the  cnrrent,  render  the  bars  in  their  helices 
magnets,  and  by  their  action  withdraw  the  cor- 
responding rods  ont  of  the  plate,  leaving  so 
many  holes  open;  while  the  rods  answering 
to  the  teeth  that  are  on  the  varnished  portions 
of  the  foil  remain  in  and  close  the  other  holes. 
In  this  way,  this  single  plate  is  made  to  serve 
for  the  endless  succession  of  Jacquard  cards ; 
the  needles  entering  these  holes  determining 
as  before  what  warp  threads  shall  be  raised. 
By  means  of  insulated  strips  of  foil  running 
along  the  back  of  the  tin  foil  band,  and  connect- 
ed with  certain  portions  only  of  its  face,  sep- 
arated by  narrow  insulating  breaks,  difiTerent 
colors  or  sorts  of  weft  can  be  successively 
worked  into  the  piece,  according  to  the  strips 
of  foil  successively  put  in  connection  wiUi  the 
battery.  The  inventor  claims  that,  by  this  ajt- 
paratus,  the  preparation  for  pieces  of  work  of 
the  present  cost  of  those  referred  to  can  be  re- 
duced to  about  $80  and  $130,  with  one  and  4 
weeks'  time  respectively,  with  the  trifling  addi- 
tional expense  of  2  Bunsen's  cells  daily;  and 
with  this,  several  incidental  advantages;  bnt 
these  claims  have  yet  to  be  tested  by  practice. 
In  another  improvement  of  the  Jaoquard  loom 
recentiy  made,  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  punch- 
ed with  the  proper  apertures  is  substituted  for 
the  cards  of  the  old  machine;  this  paper  being 
in  form  of  a  oontinnons  band,  only  f  inch  wide, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  new  is  to  that  of  the 
old  band  as  bnt  1  :  11.  The  arrangement  is  sJso 
such  as  permits  the  400  spiral  springs  in  con- 
nection with  the  needles  in  the  old  machine  to 
be  dispensed  with.  Thus  the  wear  and  tear 
due  to  the  resistance  of  these  is  done  away 
with,  and  fine  and  light  wires  are  introduced 
in  lien  of  the  heavy  ones  previously  employed. 
— American  inventions  in  connection  with  tiie 
improvement  of  the  power  loom  hove  beai 
very  numerous,  but  oomparativdy  few  changes 
of  a  radical  character  have  been  introduced. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Carney,  of  New  York,  patented  in 
18S7  a  method  of  weaving  fabrics  within  and 
upon  a  circular  frame  or  loom,  the  shuttle  being 
carried  in  a  circle  round  the  frame,  with  a  con- 
tinuous movement,  the  warps,  shutties,  and 
filling  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  and 
a  reciprocating  movement  being  continuously 
given  to  heddles  lying  horizontally  about  the 
loom,  so  as  to  produce  the  shed  properly  in 
front  of  the  shuttle.  Other  looms  also  for 
weaving  bagging  or  circular  fabrics  have  been 
devised.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston,  patented  a  method  of  weaving  pUe 
fabrics  double,  by  means  of  transverse  inter- 
secting pile  wires  woven  between  the  two  &b- 
rics  so  as  to  keep  them  properly  apart,  with 
movement  at  the  same  time  of  two  shuttles,  and 
an  arrangement  connecting  each  shuttle  with 
the  shipper  or  di8connectin|(  lever  of  the  loran, 
so  that,  when  the  filling  fails  in  either  ahnttle, 
the  loom  is  thrown  oat  of  gear. — The  method 
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of  wearing  in  which  2  or  8  webs  are  in  some 
parts  separately  prodnced  at  once,  while  in 
other  parts  these  interlace  in  one  web,  forming 
two-plj  and  three-ply  goods,  has  been  termed 
doable  weaving ;  tids,  as  well  as  the  general 
(Object  of  carpet  weaving,  is  explidned  in  the 
article  Oakpkt.  The  term  cross  weaving  may 
indade  those  forms  in  which  the  threads  of 
warp  and  weft  are  made  to  cross  and  twist 
about  each  other ;  as  in  lace,  ganze,  and  bob- 
binet.  (See  Laok.)  Ohain  weaving  will  prop- 
erty iadnde  all' those  modeS;  as  knitting,  tam- 
boanng,  embroidei^iig,  Ac,  in  which  a  single 
eontinaons  thread  is  made  to  form  a  web  Dy 
toeans  of  interlooping.  (See  Srooimro.)  In 
pile  weaving,  beside  we  warp  and  weft,  a  third 
thread  is  introduced ;  and  tnis  is  thrown  into 
eontinaons  series  of  loops  ranning  the  breadth 
of  the  doth,  by  being  woven  over  wires  extend- 
ill  across  die  piece  in  the  loom.  These  wires 
bemg  drawn  oat,  the  loops  may  be  left  entire 
00  the  fice  of  the  cloth,  as  in  the  Brossels  car- 
peting ;  or  they  may  be  cat,  so  as  to  form  a 
toft  nap,  the  pile,  giving  a  smooth  and  velvety 
fed  to  the  sarftoe,  as  in  Wilton  carpeting,  vel- 
vets, doeskin,  flistian,  Ac  Netting  is  a  simple 
sort  of  weaving,  in  which  the  threads  are  lied 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  so  as  to  form 
neshes,  osoally  eqoal,  of  any  desired  size. — 
For  related  sabjeota,  see  also  Oorroir  MAinr- 
FAoniBB,  Daicask,  Ekbboidibt,  LraiN,  Bm- 
mxs,  Binjc,  Tapbstbt,  Vslvbt,  and  Wool. 

WEBB,  a  S.  CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  K  by  the 
Kneoes  river,  and  W.  by  the  Bio  Orande,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Mexican  state  of  Tamaa- 
lipas;  area,  about  8,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,4M.  Oameron  oo.  was  formed  out  of  part 
of  Webb  in  1869.  The  surface  is  nndnlating 
ud  the  soil  generally  fertile.    Capital,  Laredo. 

WEBB,  Jajos  Watsov,  an  American  jour- 
uliat,  bom  in  daveraek,  N.  T.,  Feb.  8, 1802. 
Eb  is  a  son  of  Gen.  Samnel  B.  Webb,  who 
(trved  dtkring  the  revolution.  The  son  entered 
the  U.  S.  army  as  2d  lieutenant  in  Aug.  1819, 
was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  1828, 
and  die  next  year  was  made  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence.  In  1827  he  resigned  his 
eommission  and  took  charge  of  the  "  Kew 
York  Oooiier,"  whidi  had  l^n  established  in 
Kay  of  that  year.  In  1829  he  purchased  the 
"  mquirer"  and  united  the  two  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Koming  Oourier  and  New  York  En- 
qairer,"and  at  that  time  becune  sole  editor 
and  in  1880  sole  proprietor  of  the  journal.  It 
vas  at  an  early  period  identUed  w^  the  in- 
terests of  the  wikig  party,  and  maintained  its 
fidelity  to  that  party  during  its  existence.  In 
1860  President  Taylor  appointed  him  oharg6 
d'alEures  to  Vienna,  bnt  tite  senate  did  not 
eonfirm  the  nomination.  In  1861  Gov.  Hunt, 
of  Kew  York,  appointed  him  an  aide-de-camp 
*^tbe  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1861 
PrerideDt  liacoln  appointed  him  minister  to 
fta^wbere  he  now  is  (Sept  1862). 

WKBBE,  Sakuxl,  an  Iln^ish  composer, 
bon  in  1740,  died  in  1817.    His  &ther  dying 


in  embarrassed  oironmstanoes,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  11  years  of  age  to  a  cabinet  maker, 
which  occupation  he  abandoned  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  term,  and,  while  employed  in 
copying  musio,  came  under  the  notice  of  a 
German  organist  who  instructed  him  in  the 
principles  of  his  art  At  the  age  of  26  he 
gained  a  prize  medal  from  the  catch  dab  for  a 
canon.  Thenceforth  he  rose  into  considerable 
eminence  as  a  composer  of  glees,  catches,  and 
canons,  a  collection  of  which,  nnmberinK  over 
100  compositions,  was  published  in  8  volumes. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  anthems,  single  songs, 
and  other  miscellaneous  pieces.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
other  langnages. 

WEBBEB,  Ohablkb  Wnxms,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Bussdiville,  Ey.,  May  29, 1819, 
killed  in  Nicaragua  in  1866.  In  early  youth 
he  passed  several  years  of  adventuroas  life  on 
the  Texan  frontier,  and  about  the  age  of  26 
settled  in  New  York  with  the  intention  of  de- 
voting himself  to  literature.  He  waa  for  a 
short  time  assistant  editor  of  the  "American 
Beview,"  and  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  that 
and  the  "  Democratic  Beview"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, in  which  appeared  in  a  serial  form  his 
"Old  Hicks  the  Guide,"  and  other  tales  of 
backwoods  life  and  adventure ;  and  in  1849  he 
published  the  "  Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila."  His 
remaining  works  comprise  the  "  Hunter  Nat- 
oralist"  (1861),  "Spiritual  Vampirism"  (1868), 
"Tales  of  the  Southem  Border"  (1868),  and 
"Wild  Soenes  and  Song  Birds"  (1864),  forming 
a  2d  volume  of  the  "  Hunter  Naturalist."  In 
1866  he  joined  an  expedition  to  Nicaragua  in 
aid  of  William  Walker,  and  lost  his  life  daring 
one  of  that  adventurer's  retreats. 

WEBBER,  Samukl,  14th  president  of  Har- 
vard college,  bom  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  in  1769, 
died  in  Oambridge,  July  17, 1810.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1784,  taking  high 
rank  as  a  mathematical  schoho',  subsequently 
entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1787  was  appoint- 
ed university  taUft  of  mathematics,  m  1789 
he  succeeded  Professor  Williams  in  the  diair 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  whidi 
he  retained  until  the  death  of  President  Wil- 
lard  in  1804,  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. He  died  while  holding  this  oflice.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissionerB  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  bonndary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces,  and  published  a  text 
book  entitied  "  A  System  of  Mathematics"  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  1801). 

WEBER,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Utah  territoj^,  bor- 
dering on  Washington  and  Nevada  territories, 
and  drained  by  Bear  and  Weber  rivers  and  the 
head  streams  of  the  Humlioldt;  area,  about 
12,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,676.  Great  Salt 
lake  occupies  a  portion  of  the  £.  part,  and  there 
are  small  lakes  in  other  parts.  The  E.  end 
is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch  moontains,  and 
Bartram's  peak  is  in  the  N.  part.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  generally  productive.  Varioua 
minerals  are  found.    Capital,  Ogden. 
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VEBEB,  Ebnbt  HinrBioa,  a  Oennan  vhyt- 
iglogiat  and  anatomist,  bom  in  Wittenoerg, 
June  26,  1796.  He  studied  at  Leipsio,  and  tlie 
pnblioation  of  his  Anatomia  Oimfarata  N»ni 
Sympathiei  (Leipaio,  1817)  gained  for  him  there 
in  1816  the  a^janct  profesaorahip  of  oompara- 
tive  anatomy,  of  which  he  afterward  became  ° 
titular  professor,  and  in  1840  also  of  physiology. 
His  ^rindpal  works  are':  Le  Aure  et  Auditu 
jETomtnw  «t  Animaliiim  (Leipsio,  1820) ;  ZutStte 
tur  Zehre  wm  Bau  und  ton  der  Verriehtunff 
der  ChtMtdittorgoM  (1846);  ttaA  AnnotatimM 
■Anaiomiea  et  Phytiologiea  (1861).  He  has  also 
aided  the  researches  of  his  brother  Wilhdm 
Edoard,  and  edited  several  important  works. 
— ^WiLHXLM  Eduabd,  a  Germanphysioist,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Wittenberg,  Dec. 
34, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  xmiyerstty  of 
Halle,  and  in  1826  published  in  connection  with 
his  elder  brother,  Ernst  Heinrioh,  Die  WeUen- 
lehre,  a  standard  treatise  on  the  Uquid  fluidity 
of  waves,  with  its  application  to  waves  of  soimd 
and  light  In  18S7  he  was  appointed  asmst- 
ant  professor  of  natural  philosopny  at  the  uni- 
vemty  of  Halle,  and  in  1881  professor  of  phynos 
at  GUttingen,  from  which  latter  office  he  was  dis- 

Elaoed  by  the  Hanoverian  gOTenunentinl887  for 
ia  liberal  political  opinions.  In  1846  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  until  1849,  when  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  professorship  at  GOttingen. 
He  has  given  much  attention  to  acoustics,  op- 
'  tics,  electricity,  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
last  named  of  which  sciences  he  investigated 
in  conjunction  with  Oauss.  Their  joint  woi^, 
entitied  £e*ultate  au*  den  Beohaehtvngen  de* 
magtuti»ehe»  VareiM  (1340),  aooompa^ed  by 
an  AUm  de»  JE>rdmagnetitmui,  has  been  the 
means  of  fonnding  a  new  theory  on  terrestrial 
magnetism ;  and  at  their  su^^stion  magnetic 
observatories  have  been  established  at  several 
important  points.  In  1846-62  Professor  Weber 
published  his  UleetrodyruMmiiehe  Matshettim- 
mungen,  treating  of  the  action  of  electric  our- 
rents,  of  the  redstanoe  oppbsed  to  them  by 
conductors,  and  of  diamagnetism. 

W£B£B,  Kabl  Mabia  Fbibdsich  Erkst, 
baron  von,  a  (German  composer,  bom  at  £u- 
tin,  in  Holstein,  Dec.  18, 1786,  died  in  London, 
June  6, 1826.  His  &ther,  who  was  a  musician 
of  some  distinction,  gave  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  afforded  him  the  means  for  study- 
ing mnaio  and  painting.  He  gained  consider- 
able skill  in  the  use  of  pencil  and  bmdi,  and 
made  some  progress  in  engraving ;  but  at  the 
age  of  12  he  had  fixed  his  mind  upon  music, 
and  abandoned  his  other  pursuits.  He  was 
taught  first  by  the  pianist  Hausohkel,  of  Hild- 
burghausen,  and  afterward  by  Michael  Haydn. 
In  1798  Weber's  first  productions,  6  fig^etti, 
were  published  by  his  father,  and  were  encour- 
agingly reviewed  by  tite  Leipsio  "  Musical  Ga- 
zette." He  did  not  long  continue  with  Haydn, 
but  repaired  to  Munich,  where  he  received  les- 
sons in  ranging  from  Valesi,  and  in  o(»npoBiti<m 
from  Ealcher,  the  organist  of  the  ohapel  royal. 


He  here  composed  an  opera  entitled  Dm  JfoeiU 
der  Lithe  und  dee  Wein*,  which  he  Bab«equeD% 
destroyed,  together  witii  a  grand  mass,  Bevenl 
pianoforte  sonatas,  songs,  &&,  written  sbont 
the  same  time.  His  fondineBB  for  pictorial  art 
was  revived  at  this  period  by  the  discovery  cf 
lithomphy,  to  which  he  gave  himself  op  for  a 
considerable  time,  endeavoring  to  effeet  fan- 
provements  upon  the  original  inventicn.  Bst 
in  1800  he  returned  with  new  zeal  to  the  stady 
oi  muric,  and  produced  an  opera  called  Du 
Waldmtidehen,  which,  although  it  became  po]j- 
ular,  was  by  himselif  regarded  as  poBwuiiif 
little  value.  In  1801  he  compoaed  Peter  SekmtU 
und  WMM  Jfaehbam,  widm  met  with  alight 
Bucceas.  In  180S  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  be 
remained  two  years,  studying  with  the  abbi 
Vogler.  His  reputation  was  now  such  that  he 
received  the  appointment  of  chapelmaster  at 
Bseslauj  where  he  hastily  composed  an  opera 
called  Bibezahl,  In  1806  he  entered  into  the 
employment  of  Prince  Eugene  of  W&rtemherg, 
and  produced  at  Carlsruhe  in  Sileeia  two  ayiii' 
ponies  and  a  number  of  lees  important  worb. 
The  troubles  of  the  period  compelling  him  to 
abandon  this  dtnation,  he  reraded  for  a  whik 
at  Stuttgart  with  Duke  Louis  of  W&rtem- 
berg,  for  whom  he  rewrote  Da*  WakbuSdekUy 
under  the  new  titie  of  Syhana,  In  1810  he 
commenced  a  long  professional  tour,  viaitiiif 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  producing  hia 
operas  and  givingoonoerts.  At  Darmstadt  he 
composed  Abou  Maman.  From  1818  to  1816 
he  conducted  the  opera  at  Prague,  and  oaly 
left  this  situation  to  assume  that  of  managar 
of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden — an  institii- 
tion  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  founded  in  that 
city.  This  poat  he  held  until  his  deatii.  la 
1822  he  produced  at  Berlin  his  principal  work, 
I>er  Frei*eh&t»,  which  for  a  l<Hig  time  held 
its  place  in  every  theatre  in  G^maiiy,  and 
two  years  later  was  received  in  London  and 
Paris  with  hardly  less  favor.  In  182ir^rjf- 
anthe  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  witii  •nl^ 
oess  not  less  substantial,  although  leas  vehe- 
mently demonstrated,  than  that  of  Der  Ff^ 
lehiUi.  In  1824,  soon  after  the  reprodnc&m 
of  his  ehe/d'auvre  in  England,  he  was  applied 
to  by  Mr.  0.  Kemble  for  an  opera  for  Londw; 
and  on  April  12,  1826,  Oberon  was  first  rep- 
resented at  the  Oovent  Garden  theatre.  »> 
production  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  affee- 
tionate  personal  recognition  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived. Weber  himself  eondaeted  the  p^ 
formance,  and  was  saluted  with  nnprecedested 
ardor.  The  overture  was  encored,  and  repetn 
tions  were  demanded  of  almost  every  impor- 
tant scene.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  ne- 
oess,  Weber  was  seized  with  a  pnunonvy^ 
eaaa,  and  was  one  day  found  dead  in  hia  bed. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Oatholio  diapel 
at  Moorflelds.— Of  Weber's  operas  only  on* 
now  holds  the  ste^  Mid  he  is  best  known,  not 
by  his  most  ambitions  orchestral  works,  1>*>y*7 
Us  overtures,  which  have  been  made  fiunOitf 
in  concerts  the  world  over,    ffis  instmineBtal 
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writing  ifl  of  lite  highest  order.  He  inTOnted 
effects  which  np  to  his  time  were  unknown, 
tnd  diseorered  resonroes  which  no  previous 
oompoaer  had  employed.  The  overtures  of 
Dir  FreiMhats^  Ooeron,  and  Euryanths  stand 
in  the  first  rank  of  dramatic  orchestral  writing. 
The  charaoteiistics  of  his  operas  are  rich,  stately, 
and  original  melody,  combined  with  the  amplest 
effects  in  harmonic  treatment  that  musical 
learning  can  bestow,  and  extreme  attention  to 
tiie  drttmatio  requirements  of  his  subject.  Of 
bb  pianoforte  compositions  many  rem^  in 
TOgne,  and  the  popularity  of  his  songs  is  alto- 
gether undimini^ed. 

WEBSTER.  I.  A  new  W.  oo.  of  Va., 
drained  by  Ghraley  And  Elk  rivers,  tributaries 
of  tite  Kanawha;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. :  pop. 
ia  18(0, 1,656,  of  whom  3  were  slaves.  It  was 
formed  out  of  parts  of  Pocahontas,  Randolph, 
Braxton,  Nicholas,  tmd  Greenbrier  counties. 
Thetufaoe  is  generally  very  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous.  Iron  ore  and  bitominona 
ooilare  found  in  great  abundance.  11.  A  new 
v.  eo.  of  Qa.,  formerly  named  Einchafoona, 
drained  by  Einchafoona  creek  and  other 
streams;  area,  about  826  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,080,  of  whom  2,287  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
fiee  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital, 
Webster.  III.  A  new  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ky.,  form- 
ed ont  of  parts  of  Hopkins,  Henderson,  and 
Union  counties,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Oreen 
river,  sad  drainea  by  its  tributariee ;  area,  about 
475  iq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,638,  of  whom 
1,088  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  fertile  loiL  The  Green  river  is  rendered 
narwable  by  slaek  water  improvements.  Oapi- 
td,  DixoB.  IV.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  inter- 
ieeted  by  theDes  Moines  river,  and  also  drained 
by  its  branches  Boone  and  Lizard  rivers  and 
several  large  creeks ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,604.  The  surface  ia  diverdBed  by 
srairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  tolerably 
iMle.*  The  productions  in  1869  were  2,281 
bushels  of  wheat,  48,469  of  Indian  com,  8,264 
of  oats,  89,649  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,167  tons  of 
hay.  It  ia  interseoted  by  the  proposed  line  of 
tiie  Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraua  railroad,  par- 
tially eonstroeted.  Oapital,  Homer.  V.  A  new 
8.  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  formed  out  of  parts  of  Green 
aid  Wright  oonnties,  drained  by  several  branch- 
es (rf  the  Gasconade  and  White  rivers;  area, 
aboat  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 7,099,  of  whom 
no  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
^e  aoO  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  found.  OapitaL 
Marshfield. 

WEBSTER,  BcHJAxnr,  an  English  comedian 
■id  theatrical  manager,  bom  in  Bath,  Sept.  8, 
1800.  He  was  ednc^ed  for  the  navy,  bat  after 
fte  general  peace  of  1816  studied  music,  and  in 
ISS6  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
where  in  a  fow  years  he  attained  a  considerable 
tNfemassad  eminence.  In  1887  he  became 
■aaager  <^tlie  Haymarket  theatre,  and  during 
his  leaseediip  expended  annoally  large  sums  for 
w^inal  worin  by  Bolwer,  EJiowles,  Jerrold, 
■nd  other  weB  known  playwrights,  which  were 


bronght  ont  at  his  titeatre,  where  at  the  same 
time  appeared  Maoready,  Wallaok,  Farren,  Miss 
Faudt,  and  other  eminent  actors  and  actresses. 
Of  late  years  he  has  had  the  management  of 
the  Adelphi  theatre.  As  an  actor  his  range 
of  parts  ia  large  and  varied ;  he  excels  in  ohar- 
acters  of  homely  pathos,  and  has  played  Lava- 
ter,  Tartufe,  Belphegor  aiid  Triplet  successfully. 
WEBSTER,  Dairsl,  an  American  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  at  Salisbury,  IS.  H.,  Jan.  18, 
17S2,  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1862. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Ebenezer  Webster 
and  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Tgaji«jin»n  (See 
Wkbstkb,  Ebenezeb.)  The  schools  on  the  fron- 
tier in  his  childhood  (Salisbury  being  then  the 
furthest  settlement  toward  Oanada  in  this  part 
of  New  England)  were  very  indifferent,  and  the 
cirenmstances  of  the  family  did  not  allow.him 
any  extraordinary  advantages  of  education. 
When  the  village  school  happened  to  be  kept 
near  his  father's  house,  attendance  was  eaqr; 
but  it  was  sometimes  remote,  and  sometimes  in 
a  neighboring  town.  When  he  was  still  very 
young,  he  was  in  some  seasons  sent  daily  from 
2^  to  8  miles  to  school,  sometimes  getting  a  lift 
from  the  miller  or  the  blacksmith,  but  more 
freqnentiy  going  and  returning  on  foot.  When 
the  school  was  at  a  still  greater  distance  he 
was  boarded  at  a  neighbor's.  Slender  as  IJiese 
opportunities .  were,  they  were  afforded  to 
Duiiel  more  liber^ly  than  they  had  been  to 
his  brothers.  He  showed  greater  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  was  also  thought  to  be  of  too 
feeble  a  constitution  for  any  robust  mode  of 
life.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  be- 
stow the  privilege  of  a  college  education  and  a 
sedentary  life  on  the  narrow-chested  Beigar 
min  of  the  flock.  A  half  brother  of  Daniel 
used  to  say  good-humoredly,  that  "  Dan  was 
sent  to  school  that  he  might  get  to  know  as 
much  as  the  other  boys."  Mr.  Webster's  first 
master  was  Mr.  Thomas  Chase,  who  could  read 
tolerably  well  and  wrote  a  fair  hand,  but  was 
not  strong  in  spelling.  His  second  master  was 
James  Tappaa,  who  was  living  a  few  years  ago 
at  GlonoMter,  Mass.  Having  in  1861  written 
a  letter  to  his  former  pupil,  then  secretary  of 
state,  recalling  to  his  recollection  some  of  the 
incidents  of  their  early  relation  as  teacher  and 
pupil,  Mr.  Webster  returned  him  an  answer 
from  Washin^n,  enclosing  a  liberal  present, 
and  full  of  mmnte  reminiscences  and  kmd  feel- 
ings. The  beet  part  of  his  early  education  was 
probably  derived  from  his  &ther  and  mother. 
He  also  derived  some  benefit  from  a  small  so-  ' 
4ual  library  which  had  been  founded  at  Salis- 
bury by  Mr.  Thompson  (the  lawyer  of  the 
place),  the  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Webster's 
&ther.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  like  Fruoklin 
and  Washington,  he  was,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  life,  fond  of  reading  the  "Specta- 
tor." IVanklin,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  form- 
ed his  style  on  the  model  of  Addison.  There 
is  no  such  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  that  of  the  "Spectator,'.'  nn- 
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leea  it  be  in  the  negative  merit  of  freedom  from 
balanced  sentenoes,  hard  words,  and  inTeraions. 
It  may  however  have  been  owing  to  his  earlj 
reading  of  the  "Spectator"  that  he  escaped  the 
torgidity  of  the  Johnsonian  school,  and  grew 
np  to  the  mastery  of  that  direct  and  forcible, 
bat  not  harsh  and  affected,  sententioDsness,  and 
that  mascnline  simplicity,  with  which  his 
speeches  and  writings  are  so  strongly  marked. 
Li  1796  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Exeter  acad- 
emy, then  nnder  the  charge  or  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbot.  Thongh  enjoying  the  advantages  of  this 
institntion  but  for  a  tew  months,  his  mind  there 
received  a  powerful  impulse.  He  relates  of 
himself^  whue  at  the  academy,  that,  thongh  he 
made  tolerable  progress  in  other  branches,  he 
never  coold  make  a  declamation.  He  conld 
never  mnster  courage  to  speak  before  the  school. 
"  The  kind  and  exceUent  Bnckminster  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class,  afterward  the  celebrat- 
ed Bev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster)  sought 
eq>ecially  to  persuade  me  to  perform  Uie  exer- 
cise of  declamation  like  the  other  boys,  but,  I 
could  not  do  it.  Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to 
memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse  in  my  Own 
room,  over- and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day 
came,  when  the  school  collected  to  hear  the 
declamation,  when  my  name  was  called  and  I 
saw  all  eyes  tamed  to  my  seat,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  instructors 
frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Bnck- 
minster always  pressed  and  entreated  most 
winningly  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I  never 
coold  command  sufficient  resolution."  In  other 
re^>eots  he  gave  decided  promise  of  future 
emmence.  '  Mr.  Nicholtm  Emery,  afterward  a 
distingoished  lawyer  and  judge  in  Maine,  was 
at  that  time  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  acad- 
emy. Mr.  Webster,  on  his  first  admission,  was 
placed  under  his  care  in  the  lowest  class.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  after  morning  reoi- 
tidions,  "Webster,"  said  Mr.  Emery,  "yon 
will  pass  into  the  other  room  and  join  a  higher 
class ;"  adding :  "  Boys,  yon  will  take  a  final 
leave  of  Webster;  yon  will  never  see  him 
again."  The  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
unequal  to  the  expense  of  a  protracted  residence 
at  Exeter,  and  in  Feb.  1797,  Daniel  was  taken 
home  and  placed  in  the  fanuly  of  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Wood,  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Boscawen,  whose  entire  charge  for  board  and 
instruction  was  one  dollar  per  week.  On  their 
way  to  Mr.  Wood's,  his  father  first  opened  to 
Daniel,  now  16  years  of  age,  the  intention  of 
sending  him  to  college,  an  advantage  to  which 
he  had  never  thought  of  aspiring.  "  I  remem- 
ber," says  Mr.  Webster  in  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  early  life,  "the  very  hill  whidi 
we  were  ascending  through  deep  snows,  in 
a  New  England  sleigh,  when  my  father  made 
known  this  purpose  to  me.  I  could  not  speak. 
How  could  he,  I  thought,  with  so  large  a  fam- 
ily and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  think  of 
inoarring  so  great  an  expense  for  me  ?  A  warm 
(^ow  ran  all  over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  on 
my  Mbm'a  ahoalder  and  wept."    Mr.  Webster 


was  prepared  for  college  under  Mr.  Wood,  and 
entered  at  Dartmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1797. 
The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  whidi 
could  be  attained  in  less  than  a  year's  preparar 
tion  was  of  course  not  great;  bat  the  attain- 
ments which  may  be  made,  even  in  that  short 
time,  by  a  youth  of  preeminent  talent,  studying 
night  and  day,  nnder  the  twofold  spur  of  ne- 
cessity and  resolute  ambition,  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  languid  progress  of  the  sons 
of  prosperity,  kept  at  school  from,  childhood  as 
a  matter  of  routine.  The  studious  habits  which 
he  brought  with  him  were  kept  up  by  young 
Webster  for  the  4  years  which. he  passed  at 
college.  Beside  diligent  attention  to  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  he  read  widely,  especially  in 
history  and  general  English  literature.  He  laid 
a  good  foundation  in  the.  ancient  langnagea, 
which  enabled  him  to  read  the  Latin  dassiea 
with  pleasure  through  life.  He  took  part  with 
his  fellow  students  in  the  publication  of  a  little 
weekly  newspaper,  fumi^ing  selections  from 
books  and  magazineo,  with  an  occasional  arti- 
cle from  his  own  pen.  Overcoming  the  boyidt 
shyness  under  which  he  labored  at  the  acad- 
emy, he  delivered  addresses  before  the  college 
sodetieB,  some  of  which  found  their  way  into 
print.  The  long  winter  vacations  were  not 
seasons  of  repose.  Like  most  students  of  nar- 
row circumstances  at  the  New  England  colleges, 
he  employed  the  winter  months  in  teaclung 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out  bis  own 
frugal  means,  and  aiding  his  elder  brother  Eze- 
kidf  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  The  at- 
tachment between  the  two  brothers  was  vnn- 
sually  strong,  and  it  was  by  the  persuamtm  of 
Daniel  that  the  father  had  been  induced  to 
strain  his  resources,  in  order  to  ^ord  to  Ezekiel 
also  the  benefit  of  a  college  education.  By  the 
dose  of  his  first  year  young  Webster  had  shown 
himself  decidedly  me  foremost  man  of  his 
class,  and  that  pontion  he  held  through  hia 
whole  college  oourse.  He  failed  at  its  termin*. 
tion  to  attain  the  first  rank  in  the  academie 
scale,  bat  the  story  of  his  tearing  up  his  diplo- 
ma in  disgust  is  a  myth.  Immediately  on  his 
graduating  in  1801,  Mr.  Webster  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  his  father's  next  door 
neighbor,  as  a  student  of  law.  This  was  a  for- 
tunate arrangement.  Mr,  Thompson  was  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  at 
a  later  period  sueceedvely  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  Here  Mr.  Webster  remained 
till  he  felt  it  necessary  "  to  go  somewhere  and 
do  something  to  earn  a  little  money."  Appli- 
cation being  made  to  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
academy  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  on  a  salary  of 
$860  per  annum,  he  accepted  the  offer,  ana  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  on  horse- 
back. He  boarded  with  the  register  of  deeds 
at  $2  per  week,  and  added  to  his  frugal  salary 
as  teacher  of  the  academy  his  eammgs  as  a 
copyist  of  deeds,  which,  by  devoting  the  long 
winter  evenings  to  the  work,  were  enough  to 
pay  his  board.  Two  folio  volumes  in  his  hand- 
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writing  are  still  extant  in  the  office  of  the  re- 
{patar  to  attest  his  indnstiy.  Hia  ourrent  ex- 
penaea  thna  provided  for,  the  greater  part  of  hia 
ailanr  was  saved — a  fund  for  his  own  profea- 
aional  edncatioo,  and  to  help  his  brother  through 
college.  He  remained  bnt  firom  January  to 
September,  1802,  in  the  academy  of  Fryeborg, 
and  firom  the  latter  date  till  the  spring  of  1804 
eontinaed  the  stady  of  his  profession  imder  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  good  lawyer,  bnt  of  the  old  sohooL 
"  I  was  put  to  study,"  says  Mr.  "Webster,  "  in 
the  old  wa;y,  that  is,  the  luMest  books  first,  and 
lost  mnch  time.  I  read  Ooke  Littleton  throngh, 
without  nnderstanding  the  qflarter  part  of  it. 
Happening  to  take  up  Espinasse's  '  Law  of  Nisi 
Prios,'  I  fonnd  I  could  understand  it ;  and  ar- 
guing that  the  object  of  reading  is  to  nnder- 
dtna  what  ia  written,  I  laid  down  the  vener- 
able Coke  «t  oUAm  nmilet  reeerendot,  and  kept 
eompany  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Espinasse  and 
others,  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  intelligible 
writers.  A  boy  of  20,  with  no  previous  knowl- 
edge on  such  Bubjeots,  cannot  understand 
OoKe.  It  is  folly  to  set  Mm  on  sndh  an  author." 
In  addition  to  his  law  reading  while  in  Mi. 
Hiompson^s  office,  he  read  Hume's  history  for 
the  second  time,  and  gave  also  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  the  more  fiuniliar  Latin  classics,  Osasar, 
Sallnst,  and  Horace,  and  the  orations  of  Oioero, 
(ome  at  which  he  committed  to  memory.  He 
read  Juvenal  in  company  with  his  brother  in 
a  eollege  vacation,  bnt  never,  he  tella  us,  mas- 
tered wis  author  so  as  to  read  him  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  Hia  amusements  were  in  the 
field,  riding  and  shooting ;  of  these  sports  and 
of  fishing  he  was  throngh  life  passionately  fond. 
The  &ther'8  salary  of  $400  per  annum  as  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  enabled  him  to 
afford  some  assistance  to  his  sons,  struggling 
into  life ;  bnt  by  the  winter  of  1804  they  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  means  of  self-sup- 
port. For  this  purpose,  in  Febmaiy  of  that  year, 
Daniel  went  to  Boston  on  a  visit  of  explora- 
tion. He  knew  but  one  person  there,  Dr. 
Ottds  Perkins,  a  yonng  physician  from  New 
Hampshire,  himself  recently  established  in 
Boston,  and  seeking  an  addition  to  his  pro- 
fiMsional  income  by  keeping  a  small  private 
KhooL  This  school  he  was  now  willing  to 
g^e  np,  and  proposed  that  Ezekiel  Webster 
dtonld  take  it  Daniel  hastened  home  wiUi 
the  tidings  of  this  offer,  which  was  gladly  ao- 
oepted  by  the  brother.  Not  having  completed 
Us  semor  year  at  college,  permission  to  absent 
himself  was  asked  and  obtained  by  EzeMel 
Webster  of  the  college  faculty,  on  condition  of 
keeping  up  with  his  class  by  private  study. 
His  sueoess  in  the  school  was  so  conuderable, 
that,  beside  paying  his  own  debts  and  sup- 
porting himself,  he  felt  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  hia  brother  Daniel's  residence  in  Bos- 
fam  for  what  remained  of  his  term  of  legal 
■tody.  Accordingly,  on  July  17,  1804,  Daniel 
Webster  arrived  in  Boston,  then  22  years  of 
age,  knowing  no  one  bnt  Dr.  Perkins,  and  all 
bat  penniless.    Jtr.  Ohristopher  Gtore,  a  gen- 


tleman of  conaderable  distinction  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  statesman,  afterward  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  senator  in  congress,  had  just  then 
returned  from  England,  where  he  had  acted 
for  several  years  as  a  commissioner  under  Jay's 
treaty,  and  had  reestablished  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
amenity  of  manners  and  much  personal  popn- 
larity.  The  bold  thought  occurred  to  Mr. 
Webster  to  introduce  himself  to  Mr.  Gore  aa 
a  student  of  law  and  clerk.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  is  r^ted  by  himself  in  the 
following  words:  "A  young  man  ss  little 
known  to  M^.  Gore  as  myself  undertook  to 
introduce  me.  In  logic  this  would  have  been 
bad ;  ifftwtwn  per  ignotum.  Nevertheless  it 
succeeded  here.  We  entered  Mr.  Gore's  rooms, 
and  my  name  was  pronounced.  I  was  shock- 
ingly embarrassed,  but  Mr.  Gore's  habitual 
courtesy  of  maimer  gave  me  courage  to  speak. 
I  had  the  grace  to  l)egin  with  an  unaffected 
apology ;  told  him  my  petition  was  very  awk- 
ward, my  appearance  there  very  like  an  intm- 
rion,  and  that  if  I  expected  any  thing  bat  a  civil 
dismission,  it  was  only  fbunded  on  his  known 
kindness  and  generosity  of  character.  I  waa 
from  the  country,  I  said,  bad  studied  law  fS>r 
two  yeais,  had  come  to  Boston  to  study  a  year 
more ;  had  some  respectable  acquaintances  in 
New  Hampshire,  not  unknown  to  him,  bnt  bad 
no  introdnction ;  that  I  had  heard  he  had  no 
dark,  and  thought  it  possible  he  might  receive 
one ;  that  I  came  to  Boston  to  wo»  and  not 
to  play ;  was  most  desirous  on  all  accounts  to 
be  his  pupil ;  and  all  I  ventured  to  ask  at  pres- 
ent was,  that  he  would  keep  a  place  for  me  in 
his  office  till  I  could  write  to  New  Hampshire 
for  proper  letters,  showing  me  worthy  of  it.  I 
delivered  this  speiech  trippingly  on  the  tongne, 
though  I  suspect  it  was  better  composed  than 
epoken.  Mr.  Gore  heard  me  with  much  en- 
couraging good  nature.  He  evidently  saw  my 
embarrassment,  spoke  kind  words,  and  asked 
me  to  sit  down.  My  friend  had  already  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Gore  said  what  I  had  sug- 
gested was  very  reasonable  and  required  little 
apology ;  he  did  not  mean  to  fill  his  office  with 
clerks,  but  was  willing  to  receive  one  or  two, 
and  would  consider  what  I  had  said.  He  in- 
quired of  me  and  I  told  him  what  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaintance  knew  me  and  my  father  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  talked  to  me  pleasantly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  when  I  rose  to 
depart  he  said :  '  My  friend,  yvn  look  as 
though  yon  might  be  trusted.  You  say  you 
came  to  study  and  not  to  waste  time.  I  will 
take  you  at  your  word.  Yon  may  as  well 
hang  up  your  hat  at  once ;  go  into  the  other 
room,  take  your  book  and  sit  down  to  reading 
it,  and  write  at  your  oonvenience  to  New 
Hampshire  for  your  letters.'"  Mr.  Webster 
Justly  regarded  his  admisdon  to  Mr.  Gore's 
office  as  "  a  good  stride  onward."  It  was  a 
situation  which  gave  him  the  means  of  study- 
ing books,  and  things,  and  men.  It  was  on 
July  80,  1804,  that  he  first  made  himself 
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known  to  Mr.  Oore,  and  he  remained  in  his 
ofiSoe  only  till  the  March  following,  and  that 
not  oontinaously ;  bnt  it  was  a  period  of  close 
study,  diligent  attendance  on  the  oonrts,  and 
r^id  progress.  Beside  miscellaneous  anthors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  professional  liter- 
atare  on  the  other,  he  read  Ward's  "  Law  of 
Nations,"  Yattel  for  the  third  time.  Lord  Ba- 
con's "Elements,"  and  Pofendorf's  Latin  oom- 
pendinm  of  the  history  of  Europe.  His  mun 
study,  however,  was  in  the  common  law. 
Among  other  works,  he  went  throngh  Saun- 
ders's "  Beports,"  in  the  old  folio  edition,  and 
abstracted  and  pnt  into  En^isli,  out  of  Latin 
and  Norman  Franoh,  the  pleadings  in  all  the 
oases.  He  also  made  reports  of  every  case  de- 
cided in  the  supreme  court  ot  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
vliile  he  was  a  student  in  Mr.  Gore's  office. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  his  elder 
brother,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had  suo- 
oeeded  Dr.  Perkins  in  the  small  private  school 
(kept  in  Short  street,  now  the  lower  part  of 
Kingston  street,  Boston),  returned  for  a  short 
time  to  Dartmouth  college,  to  attend  to  his 
graduation,  leaving  his  school  in  the  care  of 
Mr.  Danid  Webster.  The  writer  <rf  this  arti' 
de  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the 
acquaintance  then  commenced  with  Mr.-  Web- 
ater  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  lasted 
throngh  Ufe.  Shortly  before  Mi.  Webster's  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  an  incident  occurred  which 
came  near  permanently  affecting  his  career. 
The  place  of  clerk  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  be- 
came vacant.  Mr.  Webster's  &ther  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  court,  and  from  regard  to  him  the 
Tacant  clerkship  was  offered  to  the  son.  It  was 
what  the  &ther,  now  advanced  in  years,  had 
long  desired  and  looked  forward  to.  The  in- 
come of  the  office  was  about  $1,600  a  year, 
which  in  those  days,  and  to  a  person  in  narrow 
circumstances,  was  an  ample  fortune.  Mr. 
Webster  was  disposed  to  accept  it.  It  prom- 
ised immediate  independence,  and,  what  he 
prized  more,  the  means  of  adding  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  family.  But  though  willing  him- 
self to  saoriflce  his  visions  of  professional 
advancement  to  the  interests  of  those  whom 
he  held  dear,  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Gore 
to  decline  the  tempting  offer.  This  judicious 
friend  saw  in  it  the  postponement,  perhaps  the 
final  abandonment,  of  all  hopes  of  a  splendid 
career.  The  aged  &ther,  though  greatly  dis- 
appointed, if  not  reconciled  to  his  refusal. of 
tae  office  in  a  personal  interview  with  his  son, 
was  induced  to  bury  his  regrets  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  the  subject  was  never  mentioned 
by  him  agidn.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year ' 
(1806)  Mr.  Webster  was  a£nitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Boston.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  day,  Mr.  Gore 
accompanied  the  motion  for  his  admission 
with  a  brief  speech  in  recommendation  of  his 
pnpil.  He  lived  to  see  the  speedy  fulfilment 
of  the  antioipstionsof  hia  ancoeas  then  uttered. 


After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  lb. 
Webster  passed  a  year  in  the  practice  oi  his 
profession  at  Bosoawen,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  his  father.  Shortly  after  the 
decease  of  his  fiither  in  the  following  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  superior  conrt  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  established  himself  at  Ports- 
monui,  then  the  capital  of  the  state.  Here  he 
rose  at  once  to  ftdl  practice  at  a  bar  composed 
of  eminent  counsel,  and  attended  by  others  of 
distinction  from  Massachusetts.  Of  the  latter 
were  Samuel  Dexter  (who  divided  witii  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  the  leadership  ai  the  profes- 
sion in  Massachtlsetts)  and  Joseph  Story;  of 
the  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire,  Jeremiah 
Mason  was  faeUe  printept.  Nothing  illus- 
trates^ more  plainly  the  rapidity  with  which 
Mr.  Webster  rose  in  his  profession,  than  the 
fiict  that  he  shared  the  best  practice  with  con- 
temporaries like  those  just  mentioned,  rarely 
ever  having  mteared  in  the  whole  course  cf 
his  life  aa  jnmor  counsel,  except  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  who  of  course  claimed  precedence  in 
virtue  of  his  office. — Mr.  Webster  came  fo^ 
ward  in  life  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran 
high.  He  had  inherited  from  his  imher  the 
principles  of  the  federal  party,  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  them  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The 
questions  at  issue  principally  related  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  decrees  of  the  French  imperial 
government  and  the  orders  in  council  in  Eng- 
land had  swept  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  the  seas.  Not  deeming  it  expe- 
dient to  engage  in  hostilities  with  either 
power,  still  leas  with  both,  the  United  Statea 
government  endeavored,  by  what  was  called 
the  restrictive  system  (the  embargo  $nd  non- 
intercourse),  to  protect  our  trade  and  to  com- 
pel the  belligerent  powers  to  respect  our  neu- 
tral rights.  This  policy,  not  calculated  to  be 
very  popular  in  any  part  of  the  country,  was 
generally  condenmed  in  New  England,  where 
federal  politics  prevailed  more  than  in  my 
other  part  of  tiie  Union,  and  where  what  little 
of  our  commerce  had  escaped  the  foreign  bel- 
ligerents was  now  paralyzed  by  the  measurea, 
however  well  intended,  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Webster  shared  these  vi^ws,  and 
expressed  them  in  e^eoheti  and  resolutions  on 
public  occasions.  He  did  not  however,  for 
some  years,  embark  deeply  in  politics.  Ear- 
ing Ktarried  in  1808,  he  felt  new  inducements 
to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  his  profession.  At 
length  in  the  summer  of  1812  war  was  de- 
clared by  congress  against  Great  Britain. 
This  event,  long  foreseen,  and  deprecated  by 
the  federal  party,  created  a  demand  for  the 
best  talent  the  country  could  fbraish,  in  every 
department  of  the  public  service.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  already  established  a  commanding 
reputation,  and  in  the  month  of  Nov.  18U, 
without  any  previous  service  in  the  legislatnre 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  waa  elected  to  the 
house  of  repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*. 
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Be  took  his  seat  in  the  spaoial  session  of  May, 
1818,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  honse  he 
▼as  plaoed  hj  the  speaker,  Mr.  Olaj,  on  the 
oommittee  of  foreign  aflbirs.  There  were  men 
of  great  foroe  in  the  18th  congress,  especially 
in  Qie  honse  pf  representatives.  Among  them, 
bedde  several  of  less  distinction,  bnt  still  of 
eminent  ability,  were  Olaj,  Oalhoan,  Lowndes, 
Pickering,  Gaston,  and  Forsyth.  Mr.  Web- 
■ter  at  once  took  rank  with  the  foremost,  both 
for  basiness  and  debate.  The  complications 
with  fbreign  powers  which  had  bronght  on 
the  war,  and  tne  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
tite  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  the  gov- 
enunent,  were  the  snbjeots  which  principally 
oeoapied  the  honse ;  and  in  the  debates  on 
both  Mr.  Webster  took  a  leading  part.  Op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  declaring  war,  he  was 
nevertheless  in  favor  of  oondnoting  it  with 
vigor  np<m  the  ocean  (where  onr  infant  navy 
had  already  achieved  the  most  brilliant  tri- 
omphs),  and  of  maintaining  the  public  credit 
by  placing  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a 
firm  basis  of  solvency.  Early  in  the  session 
-he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  on  June 
10, 1818,  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  that 
iobjeot.  No  fhll  report  of  this  speech  was 
nude  at  the  time,  and  it  is  known  only  by  im- 
peiftet  sketches  and  the  traditions  of  the  day. 
Proceeding  from  a  i)er8on  almost  wholly  un- 
known at  Washington,  it  took  the  house  and 
the  oonntry  by  surprise.  Ohief  Jnstioe  Mar- 
riiall,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Story,  said  : 
''At  the  time  when  this  speech  was  made,  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Webster ;  bnt  I  was  so  much 
ttraok  with  it,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  then  to 
state  Aat  Mr.  Webster  was  a  very  able  man, 
and  would  become  one  of  the  very  first  states- 
men in  America,  perhaps  the  very  first."  Be- 
side his  own  resolutions,  the  subjects  on  which 
Mr.  Webster  addre»ed  the  honse  in  the  18th 
oongrese  were  the  increase  of  the  navy,  which 
he  warmly  recommended,  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  which  was  odious  to  his  oonstitnents, 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair 
on  a  motion  for  the  previous  qnestion.  His 
speeches  on  these  subjects  plaoM  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  debaters.  He  displayed,  on  his 
verv  entrance  into  public  life,  that  fhmiliarity 
with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  govem- 
laent,  and  that  self-possession  on  the  floor, 
which  are  nsnally  acquired  only  by  long  ex- 
perience. They  guned  for  him  the  reputation 
mdicated  by  the  well  known  remark  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  that  "  the  North  had  not  his  equal 
nor  the  Sooth  his  superior."  It  was  not  the 
least  oonspiouous  of  the  strongly  murked  traits 
rf  his  character  as  a  public  man  that,  at  a  time 
when  great  party  virnlenoe  prevailed,  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  infected  with  its  con- 
tagion. H»  opinions  were  firmly  maintained 
■Dd  boldly  expressed,  but  without  personal  as- 
perity toward  those  who  difiSered  from  him.  He 
ovttivated  friendly  relations  on  both  sides  of 
tte  honse,  and  gamed  Hie  respect  of  those  most 


warmly  opposed  to  him  in  poUtioe.  He  was 
reelected  to  congress  in  Aug.  1814.  The  third 
session  of  the  18th  congress  wss  soon  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  peace.  Before  the  news 
of  the  treaty  of  Deo.  24, 161^  was  received,  a 
project  of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
introdnced  into  the  house  as  an  administration 
measure.  By  this  bill  tlie  bank  was  relieved 
from  the  obHgation  of  redeeming  its  notes  in 
coin.  On  this  ground  it  was  opposed  by  some 
of  the  ablest  members  on  hotk  ndes  of  the 
honse,  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Wehst&r,  and  Mr. 
Oalhonn,  and  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Mr.  Oheves,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Olay  as 
speaker.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  this  bill  ex- 
hibits a  perfect  mastery  of  the  abstmse  sab- 
iects  of  banking,  finance,  and  currency.  The 
ill  was  revived,  on  a  motion  for  its  reoonrad- 
eration,  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  such  amendments 
were  made  to  it  that  it  passed  the  honse  by  a 
large  nuyority.  It  was  carried  through  the 
senate  in  this  amended  form  with  some  diffi- 
culty, but  was  vetoed  by  President  Madisoo, 
being  one  of  the  two  cases  in  whidi  be  exer- 
cised the  veto  power.  The  mterval  betwe^i 
the  18th  and  14th  congresses  ^om  March  to 
Dec.  1816)  was  passed  by  Mr.  Webster  at 
home,  in  the  diligent  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  had  in  Dec.  1818,  and  in  his  absenoe  at 
Washington,  suffered  very  severely  by  what 
was  Justly  called  the  "great  fire  at  Ports- 
monu."  His  honse  and  all  its  contents,  in- 
cluding his  library,  were  destroyed,  entailing 
upon  him  the  loss  of  the  entire  fruiia  of  his 
professions]  labor.  This  disaster,  as  well  as 
the  general  unproductiveness  of  the  professirai 
in  a  place  so  small  as  Portsmouth,  de<»ded  him 
to  seek  a  wider  and  a  more  lucrative  field. 
The  14th  congress  met  in  Deo.  1816.  The 
oonntry  was  recovering  with  great  rapidity 
from  ^e  depression  of  the  war.  The  fierce 
divirions  of  party  were  succeeded  by  an  "era 
of  good  feeling."  The  general  pacification  of 
£nrope  had  for  the  time  disposed  of  the  old 
controversies  about  onr  foreign  relations.  A 
new  state  of  things  had  arisen  at  home,  creat- 
ing new  interests  and  bringing  np  new  qnee- 
tions.  The  finances  of  the  coimtry  had  been 
greatiy  deranged  by  the  expenditure  of  tiie  war. 
The  West  was  filling  ap  with  great  rapidity, 
and  called  for  increiued  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  coast ;  and  the  manufactures, 
which,  under  the  restrictive  system  and  the 
war,  had  become  a  very  considerable  public 
interest,  were  too  important  to  be  sacrificed  to 
forei^  competition.  The  navy  had  fonght  it- 
self mto  &yor,  and  the  war  with  Algiers  in 
1816  showed  the  impolicy  of  reducing  it; 
while  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  sea-coast 
fortifications  had  made  itself  felt  during  the 
late  contest  New  and  urgent  wants  and  in- 
terests thus  presented  themselves,  calling  tar 
the  highest  efforts  of  a  patriotic  statesmanship, 
embracing  the  whole  country.  This  was  well 
met  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  Olay, 
Oalhoun,  Webster,  Lowndes,  and  Oheves.    It 
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will  excite  some  surprise  to  the  younger  read- 
er, conversant  onlx  with  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  present  straggle  (1826-'60), 
to  find  how  little  difference  existed  is  the 
14:th  congress  among  the  distingaished  persons 
named  and  their  associates.  It  is  a  snffloient 
Ulostration  of  this  remark,  that  the  minimnm 
square  yard  duty  on  coarse  cottons,  which  hud 
the  foundation  of  the  policy  of  proteqting  man- 
nfactures,  was  carried  through  the  house  of 
representatives  under  the  auspices  and  hy  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Oalhonn, 
satisfied  that  the  creation  of  a  second  market 
for  the  raw  material  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  southern  planter.  Mr.  Webster  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which  passed  the 
house  in  April,  1816.  The  amendment  ra- 
qniring  the  payment  in  specie  of  deposits,  as 
wdl  as  notes,  was  moved  by  him.  His  most 
important  service  at  this  session  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  requiring  all  payments 
to  the  treasury,  after  Feb.  20, 1817,  to  be  made 
fai  specie  or  its  equivalents.  This  measure  pre- 
vailed, and  restored  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country. — At  the  dose  of  the  session,  in 
Ang.  1816,  Mr.  Webster  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  seeking  a  wider  professional  field,  and,  after 
some  hesitation  between  Albany  and  Boston, 
decided  on  Boston,  in  which  and  its  vicinity 
he  made  his  home,  except  while  officially  resi- 
dent at  Washington,  till  die  end  of  his  life.  He 
had  finished  the  study  of  his  profession  and 
established  friendly  relations  there  in  early  life. ' 
In  no  part  of  the  Union  was  his  now  wide- 
nread  reputation  more  promptly  recognized. 
He  at  once  took  the  place  in  his  profession  due 
to  his  commanding  talent  and  legal  eminence, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  in  every  circle  of 
social  life.  With  Mr.  Webster's  removal  to 
Boston  succeeded  a  period  of  1  years'  retire- 
ment from  active  political  employment,  during 
which  time,  with  a  single  exception  to  be  pres- 
ently mentioned,  he  filled  no  public  office,  bnt 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
his  profeseion.  It  was  in  these  7  years  that  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  established.  The 
promise  of  his  youth  and  the  expectations  of 
those  who  had  known  him  as  a  student  were 
more  than  fulfilled.  He  took  a  position  as  a 
oounsellor  and  an  advocate,  above  which  no 
one  has  ever  risen  in  this  country.  A  choice 
of  the  best  business  in  New  England,  and  of 
tjiat  of  the  whole  country  which  was  a^udi- 
oated  at  Washington,  passed  into  his  hands. 
Beside  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  Mr.  Webster, 
shortly  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  took  a  dis- 
tinguished lead  in  establishing  what  might  be 
called  a  school  of  constitntional  law.  It  fell 
to  his  lot  to  perform  a  prominent  part  in  un- 
folding a  most  importimt  class  of  constitutional 
doctrines,  which,  either  because  occasion  had 
not  as  yet  drawn  them  forth,  or  the  jurists  of 
a  former  period  had  fiuled  to  deduce  and  apply 
them,  had  not  yet  grown  into  a  system.    It 


was  reserved  for  Mr.  Webster  to  distjngniah 
himself  before  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  contem- 
porarie«,  in  this  branch  of  the  profession.  It 
is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  the  first 
of  the  oases  of  this  class  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  the  famous  Dartmontb  col- 
lege case,  arose  in  his  native  state,  and  con- 
oemed  the  institution  at  which  he  was  educated. 
In  the  months  of  June  and  December,  1816,  die 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  laws  alter- 
ing the  charter  of  Dartmontii  college  (of  wMdi 
the  name  was  changed  to  Dartmouth  univer- 
sity), enlarging  the  number  of  the  trustees,  and 
generally  reorganizing  the  oorporation.  These 
acts,  although  passed  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  protest  of  the  trustees  of  the  cd- 
lege,  went  into  operation.  The  newly  created 
body  took  possession  of  the  corporate  property 
and  assumed  the  management  <atb«  institution. 
The  old  board  were  all  named  as  members  of 
the  new  oorporation,  but  declined  to  officiate 
as  such,  and  brought  an  action  against  the 
treasurer  of  the  new  board  for  uie  record 
books,  the  ori^nal  charter,  the  common  seal, 
and  other  corporate  property  of  the  college. 
The  general  issue  was  pleaded  by  the  defend- 
ants and  joined  by  the  plainti£^  The  case 
turned  ifpon  the  points  whether  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  above  referred  to  were  binding 
upon  the  old  corporation  without  their  assent, 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  argued  twice  with 
great  ability  in  the  conrts  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Webster  at  the  second  trial,  though  then 
removed  to  Boston,  being,  with  Mr.  Mason 
and  Judge  Smith,  of  counsel  for  the  pldntifis. 
It  was  decided  by  Ohief  Justice  Richardson 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  were  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  The  case  was  immediately 
appealed  to  Washington,  and  on  March  10, 
1818,  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
(afterward  Judge)  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  plaintim,  and  Mr.  John  Holmes  of 
Maine  and  the  attorney-general  Wirt  for  the 
defendants,  in  error.  So  novel  was  the  com- 
plexion of  the  case,  that  one  of  the  court,  hav- 
ug  run  his  eye  over  the  record,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  thing 
could  be  urged  for  the  plaintiflb.  Mr.  Webster 
as  junior  counsel  opened  the  case,  on  the  broad 
grounds  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  were  not  only  against  common  right 
and  the  constitution  of  the  state,  bnt  also— 
and  this  was  the  leading  point — ^a  violation  of 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  forbids  the  individual  states  to 
pass  laws  impairing  tiie  obligation  of  contracts. 
iJnder  the  first  head,  the  English  law  relative 
to  educational  institutions  was  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Webster,  and  it  was  shown  that  colleges,  un- 
less otherwise  specifically  constituted  by  their 
charters,  are  private  eleemosynary  coiporstions, 
over  whose  property,  members,  and  franchises 
the  crown  has  no  control,  except  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law  for  conduct  inconsistent  with  their 
charters.    ^Die  whole  leamiog  of  the  salfjeot 
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WW  brooght  to  bear  with  overwlieliiiii^  weight 
on  this  point,    The  second  main  point  was, 
that  the  charter  of  snoh  an  institution  is  a  con- 
tract within  the  meaning  of  the  oonstitation  of 
the  United  States,  which  it  is  not  competent  for 
the  legislatnre  of  a  state  to  annnl.    The  argu- 
ment thronghoat  was  condncted  with  a  olose- 
neas  and  vigor  never  surpassed  in  oar  conrts. 
The  topics  were  bejond  the  nsnal  range  of  ju- 
dicial investigation  in  this  oonntry;  the  consti- 
tatioDal  principles  invoked  were  of  command- 
ing importance,  and,  if  sustained,  destined  to 
be  ^ipfied  far  beyond  the  immediate  analogies 
of  the  present  case.    The  opinion  of  the  court, 
munimoos  with  a  single  exception,  and  that  of 
its  weakest  member,  was  pronounced  by  Ohief 
Justice  Marshall,  at  the  term  for  1819,  declaring 
the  acts  of  the  legislatare  of  New  Hampshire 
nnconstitutional,  and  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  court  below.    By  this  decision,  the  law  of 
the  land  in  reference  to  collegiate  charters  was 
firmly  established.    Henceforward  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  their  trustees,  unless  pro- 
vifflon  to  the  contrary  is  made  by  their  acts  of  in- 
corporation, stand  upon  the  broad  basis  of  com- 
mon right  and  j  ostice,  holding  their  property  and 
their  franchises,  in  like  manner  as  individuals, 
by  a  legal  tenure,  not  aubject  to  control  or  in- 
terference, on  the  part  of  the  local  legislatured, 
on  the  vague  ground  that  public  institutions 
are  subject  to  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  government.    That  such  is  now  admitted 
to  be  the  law  of  the  laud,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  ability  with  which  the  Dartmouth 
college  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster.    It  is 
bat  right  to  say  that  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  made  no  attempt  to  sustain  the  au- 
thority of  the  acts  in  question  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court.    Tlus  case  estab- 
lished Mr.  Webster's  reputation  at  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.    It  placed  him  with 
Emmet,  Pinkney,  and  Wirt,  in  the  front  rank 
at  the  American  bar,  and,  though  considerably 
the  youngest  of  the  group,  on  an  equality  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  them.  He  was  hence- 
forward retained  in  almost  every  considerable 
cause  argued  at  Washington.    It  would  much  ' 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to  dwell  upon 
the  other  great  causes  argued  by  Mr.  Webster 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  name  the  cases  of  Gib- 
bons and  Ogden  (the  great  steamer  monopoly 
oaieX  the  case  of  Ogden  and  Saunders  (state- 
insolvent  laws),  the  Oharles  river  bridge  case, 
the  Alabama  bank  case,  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Girard's  will,  and  the  Rhode  Island  charter 
case,  wliioh,  with  others  of  less  celebrity,  but 
almost  equal  importance,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  supreme  court  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion, and  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to 
Mr.  Webster's  reputation  as  a  jurist.    His  last 
q>pearance  on  a  very  important  occasion  was 
in  Jan.  1862,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  before 
the  cironit  court  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  great 
India  rubber  case.    In  the  trials  of  Goodridge 


at  Newburyport,  shortly  after  his  removal  to 
Boston,  and  the  great  eouue  eSlibr«  of  Enapp  at 
Salem,  Mr.  Webster  exhibited  skill  as  a  cnmi- 
nal  lawyer,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  at 
the  tribunals  of  any  country.  His  argument  in 
the  latter  case  contains  a  passage  of  terriflo 
force  on  the  power  of  conscience. — ^The  single 
occasion  on  which,  for  7  years  after  his  removal 
to  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  acted  in  a  political  ca- 
pacity, was  in  1820,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention assembled  in  Massachusetts  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  that  state  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Maine.  Of  this  dignified  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  those  most  respectable 
in  the  state  for  character  and  influence,  with 
the  venerable  John  Adams,  then  85  years  of 
age,  at  their  head,  Mr.  Webster  was  unques- 
tionably the  ablest  member.  The  principal 
subjects  on  which  he  spoke  at  length  were 
oaths  of  office,  the  basis  of  senatorial  represen- 
tation, and  the  independence  of  the  juaiciory. 
Reports  of  these  speeches  are  cAitained  in 
the  collection  of  his  works,  and  they  will  be 
found  replete  with  luminous  views  forcibly 
stated  on  those  important  topics.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  10  days'  service  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts, this  convention  was  the  only  political 
assembly  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  ever  a 
member  either  in  that  state  or  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  political  life  was.  wholly  passed  at 
Washington,  as  a  member  of  congress  or  of  the 
cabinet.  During  the  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts convention,  Mr.  Webster  pronounced,  on 
Dec.  22,  1820,  his  celebrated  discourse  at  Ply- 
month,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
pilg^rim  fathers.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  performances,  aside  from  the  effijrts  of  the 
senate  and  the  bar,  by  whidi  Mr.  Webster 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  American  orators. 
The  other  addresses  of  this  class  were  his  ora- 
tions at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the 
Bunker  hUl  monument  in  June,  1826,  and  at 
the  completion  of  that  structure  in  June,  1848 ; 
the  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  who  died 
simultaneously  on  July  4, 1826,  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  great  event  with  which  their 
names  are  Jointly  and  for  all  time  so  honorably 
associated;  and  his  discourse  on  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  extension  of  the  capitol  in 
1861.  These  great  orations  belong  to  a  de- 
partment of  eloquence  whidt  is  neither  parlia- 
mentary, forensic,  nor  academical,  and  which 
may  properly  enough  be  termed  the  patriotlo. 
They  differ  from  the  parliamentary  and  the  fo- 
rensic in  the  nature  of  the  oooasions  which  oaQ 
them  forth  and  in  admitting  more  elaborate 
preparation,  and  from  the  academical  class  in 
going  beyond  the  circle  of  literary  dlBquisitton. 
A  highly  cultivated  public  taste  would  not  ad- 
mit, m  a  formal  discourse  on  a  patriotic  annir 
versary,  those  marks  of  extemporaneous  exe- 
cution which  it  not  only  tolerates  but  requires 
hi  the  senate  and  at  tiie  bar.  Most  of  Mr. 
Webster's  discourses  of  the  class  referred  to, 
wlule  they  are  wholly  free  from  scholastic  for- 
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malit^,  exhibit  the  graoefal  fijuBh  of  a  matnre 
preparation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  models 
of  this  kind  of  composition. — In  the  autumn  of 
1822  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  hcnse.of  representatives  for  the  city 
(then  town)  of  Boston.  The  old  diviaion  of 
federal  and  democratioparties  had  been  nearly 
obliterated,  and  Mr.  Webster  received  a  very 
large  vote  over  the  opposing  candidate.  The 
congressional  elections  in  Massachusetts  being 
held  a  year  or  two  in  advance,  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  18th  congress  till 
December  of  the  following  year.  Early  in  the 
session  he  made  his  famous  speech  on  the  Greek 
revolution.  President  Monroe  had  called  the 
attention  of  congress  to  this  most  interesting 
strug^e,  and  Mr.  Webster  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  resolution.  In  his  speech  he  tareated  what 
he  called  "  the  great  question  of  the  day,  the 
question  between  absolute  and  regulated  gov- 
ernments." He  engaged  in  a  searching  criti- 
cism of  tke  doctrines  of  the  "  holy  allianoe," 
and  maintained  the  duty  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  great  free  power,  to  protest  against  them. 
That  speech  remains  to  this  day  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  remonstrance  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  alliance  of  the  military  powers  of 
continental  Europe.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  a 
competent  judge,  pronounced  it  "  the  best  sam- 
ple of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  statesman- 
like reasoning  that  our  country  had  ever  seen." 
The  subject  of  the  tariff  was  discussed  at  this 
session,  and  Mr.  Webster  opposed  an  extrava- 
gant increase  of  protective  dntiee.  Filling  the 
important  place  of  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
conmiittee,  he  repprted  and  carried  through 
the  house  a  complete  revision  of  the  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States.  The  second  session 
of  the  18th  congress  is  memorable  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Qnincy  Ad^ms  as  president 
of  the  United  States  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  the  failure  of  a  popular  choice.  The 
other  candidates  were  Qeneral  Jackson,  who 
had  99  electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
had  41.  Mr.  Olay  had  received  87,  but  not 
being  one  of  the  three  highest  candidates,  his 
name  did  not  come  before  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  vote  of  Massachusetts  was  of  ■ 
course  given  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Webster's  personal  infiaence 
was  exerted  with  great  effect  over  hesitating 
representatives  from  some  other  states.  Mr. 
Webster,  as  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  was  the  leader  of 
the  friends  of  the  administration  in  that  body. 
The  principal  subject  discussed  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  19th  congress  was  the  proposed 
diplomatic  congress  at  Panama,  which  was 
vigorously  attacked  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  raised  the  subject  from  the  level 
of  contentious  party  politics  to  the  height  of 
international  statesmanship.  The  congress, 
however,  was  a  measure  of  which  the  bene- 
ficial effect  was  necessarily  much  impaired  by 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speeches  in  which 
it  was  opposed,  and,  though  nominally  carried 


through,  £uled  to  exert  any  important  influcMe 
over  our  relations  with  the  Spanish  American 
republics. — The  following  year  Mr.  Webster 
was  elected  by  the  legiaUtnre  of  Maasaohiiaettg 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  as  the  ane- 
oesBor  to  Mr.  Mills  of  Northampton,  who  vu 
compelled  by  declining^  health  to  vacate  his 
seat.  The  principal  topic  at  the  first  session  of 
the  20th  congress  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 
This  measure  had  its  origin  in  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  woollen  interest,  which  fonsd 
itself  deprived,  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of 
the  moderate  measure  of  protection  aocomed 
to  it  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  that  single  interest  was  attempted  in  the 
19th  congress,  but  wholly  failed.  Political  con- 
siderations interfered  with  the  equitable  ad- 
justments attempted  in  a  general  bill  in  the 
20th  congress.  Those  who  opposed  the  whole 
system,  by  uniting  their  votes  with  the  Mends 
or  enemies  of  particular  provisions  or  proposed 
amendments,  were  able  to  carry  or  defeat  them 
at  pleasure ;  and  this  power  was  exercised,  not 
to  perfect  the  bill,  but  to  make  it  as  objection- 
able as  possible  to  that  portion  of  its  Mecda 
whom  it  was  the  political  interest  of  the  psrty 
opposed  to  the  administration  to  injure,  viz., 
the  eastern  manufacturers.  Mr.  Webster,  in 
an  elaborate  argument,  exposed  this  course  of 
procedure;  but  deeming  the  woollen  interest 
fairly  entitled  to  the  favor  accorded  to  all  the 
other  branches  of  domestic  industry ;  that  a 
moderate  protective  system  had  now  beoone 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
capital  invested  in  mannfactares  was  far  too 
considerable  to  be  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
the  foreign  market,  fraudulent  invoices,  and 
the  competition  of  foreign  labor  working  on 
starvation  wages,  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  bill. 
He  was  accused  of  inconsistency  for  so  doing, 
and  by  none  more  loudly  than  by  the  fiienos 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  wsa 
one  of  those  influential  southern  statesmen  thst 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  effective  system  of 
protection  in  the  14th  congress.  If  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  in  support  of  the  bill  in  question 
is  carefliUy  compared  with  that  made  by  him  in 
1824  against  the  tariff  of  that  year,  it. will  be 
fonnd  that  there  is  no  further  difference  be- 
tween them  than  that  which  was  necessarily 
caused  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  oonntry 
in  respect  to  manufactures,  the  growth  of  pnblic 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  course  pursned 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  the  bill  by  those 
opposed  to  it  in  toto.  It  is  a  snfBdent  proof 
of  this,  that,  in  the  first  collective  edition  of 
Mr.  Webster's  works,  the  two  speeches  were 
placed  by  him  side  by  side,  for  more  easy  com- 
parison. In  the  interval  between  the  two  ses- 
sions of  congress,  the  presidential  election  took 
place.  The  candidates  were  Mr.  Adams  and 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  the  latter  was  elected  by  a 
large  popular  majority,  embracing  all  the  de- 
ments of  opposition  to  the  administration.  ^The 
first  seeaion  of  the  21st  oongreas  was  r      "' 
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k7  the  flunooa  debate  on  Foot's  resolution. 
This  resolution  related  to  the  snrrey  of  the  pab- 
lio  luids,  and,  m  the  intention  of  the  mover, 
I  senator  of  Connectiont  (father  of  the  distin- 
gaiahed  naval  officer  of  that  name),  had  no 
refeKDoe  to  politioal  Mutation.    The  debate  to 
which  it  gave  rise  gradoaUy  assumed  the  char- 
aoter  of  partisan  warfare,  and  munly  related  to 
the  newly  promolgated  dootrines  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Oalboon,  on  the  right  of  an  individual 
state  to   nollify  an  act  of  congress.      Two 
apeeohes  were  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  which 
the  second,  pronounced  on  Jan.  26  and  27, 1880, 
Is  the  moat  celebrated  of  his  parliamentary 
efforts,  probably  the  most  celebrated  speech 
ever  delivered  in  congress.    In  Ool.  Benton's 
"Thirty  Years'  View,"  this  speech  is  spoken 
of  IS  an  attack  by  Mr.  Webster  nominally  on 
Mr.  Hayne,  but  really  on  Mr.  Oalhoon,  who 
filled  the  ohiur  of  the  senate  as  vice-president 
ol  the  United  States.    It  is,  however,  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  the  &ots  of  the  case  to  repre- 
aeat  Mr.  Webster  in  any  respect  as  the  aggres- 
sor in  this  memorable  debate.    His  first  speeoh 
vas  an  entirely  unpremeditated  reply  to  the 
first  of  Mr.  Hayne,  who  endeavored  in  an  elab- 
orate argument  to  prove  that  New  England  had 
always  parsaed  an  unfriendly  coarse  toward  the 
western  states.    Mr,  Benton  followed  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  Mr.  Hayne  then  claimed  the  right  of 
r^iader.    His  second  speech  was  still  more 
strongly  marked  with  bitterness  toward  the 
eastern  states,  and  bordered  on  the  offensive 
toward  Mr.  Webster.     He   also   reaffirmed, 
with  great  emphasis,  the  doctrine  of  nnllifioa- 
tion.    This  speech  oooapied  a  port  of  one  day 
and  the  whole  of  the  next   -  Mr.  Webster 
oommenoed  his  reply  the  next  day,  and  oom- 
pleted  it  the  day  after.    He  had  a  threefold 
task  to  perform :  first,  to  repel  the  personali- 
ties toward  himself  which  formed  a  very  prom- 
inent part  of  Mr.  Hayne's  speeoh,  and  which 
was  done  by  a  few  retaliatory  strokes,  in  which 
the  keenest  sarcasm  was  so  mingled  with  un- 
affected good  hnmor  and  manly  expostulation 
as  to  oommand  the  sympathy  of  the  audience ; 
secondly,  to  vindicate  the  eastern  states  in  gen- 
eral, and  Massachusette  in  particular,-  which 
was  done  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  effect ; 
and  lastly,  and  what  Mr.  Webster  deemed  by 
&r  the  most  important  object,  to  overthrow 
the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as  held  and  ex- 
pounded by  the  Sonth  Carolina  school.    The 
senate  chamber  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca-_ 
paeity  on  both  days,  and  certainly  a  more  bril-' 
uant  parliamentary  success  was  never  achieved. 
At  the  close  of  tiie  second  day  Mr.  Hayne  at- 
tempted 8  reply.    The  offer  of  a^oumment 
was  immediately  made  for  his  accommodation, 
but  declined.    He  spoke  for  about  half  an 
honr,  principally  in  answer  to  Mr.  Webster's 
oongtitational  aigament,  and  reaffirming  the 
South  Carolina  theory.    This  short  speeoh,  as 
reported,  filled  19  columns  in  the  public  jour- 
luuil    Mr.  Webster  in  turn  made  a  brief  re- 
Joinder,    "The  gentleman,"  he  began,  "has 


in  vain  attempted  to  reconstruct  his  shattered 
argoment ;"  and  this  formidable  exordium  was 
followed  up  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  his 
own  argument,  which  for  condensation  and  foree 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  parliamentary 
logic  never  surpassed.  He  spoke  for  about 
20  minutes,  and  ex-President  Adams,  who  had 
been  listening  with  delight  to  the  masterly 
effort  of  the  day,  exclaimed  as  he  left  the  sen- 
ate chamber,  in  allusion  to  the  completeness 
of  the  victory :  "  Sunk  to  the  bottom  I "  The 
speech  was  more  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  country  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been 
made,  and  except  in  South  Carolina  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  having  given  the  coup  da 
grdo»  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  competent  for  an 
individual  state  to  annul  an  act  of  oongrees.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  limite  of  this  article  to 
relate  in  detail  the  incidente  of  Mr.  Webster's 
parliamentary  career  from  this  time  to  the 
accession  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency 
in  1841.  The  most  important  questions  fol- 
lowed each,  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
principal  occurrences  were  the  breaking  up  of 
the  combinations  which  had  borne  Oen.  Jack- 
son into  the  presidency ;  the  rqection  of  Mr, 
Van  Bureb's  nomination  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land by  the  united  vote  of  Messrs.  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  their  friends ;  the  bill 
to  recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  veto  by  President  Jackson ;  the  ordinance 
of  nullification  adopted  by  South  Carolina; 
the  force  bUl  in  congress;  the  compromise 
tariff  of  Mr.  Clay ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposite  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
and  their  distribution  among  the  local  banks ; 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  disapproving  of 
that  measure,  and  the  message  from  the  presi- 
dent protesting  against  the  resolution ;  the  ex- 
punging resolution ;  the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  the  presidency;  the  finsndal  crisis  of 
1887,  and  the  extra  session  of  congress  occa- 
sioned by  it,  with  the  new  government  plan  of 
finance.  These  events  fumuhed  the  topics  of  a 
series  of  debates  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  most  stirring  character,  in  all  of 
which  Mr.  Webster  took  a  leading  part.  The 
last  of  these  debates  was  on  what  was  called  the 
"  sub-treasury"  system  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Webster's  argument  on  that  subject  was 
the  most  elaborate  and  effective  of  his  speeches 
on  the  currency.  Not  long  after  its  publica- 
tion, Mr.  S.  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord  Overstone, 
the  highest  authority  in  England  on  financial 
questions,  was  examined  upon  the  subject  of 
the  bank  and  the  currency  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  oommonsi  He  produced  be- 
fore the  committee  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Tit. 
Webster,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  sati^actory  discussions  of  those  sub- 
jects which  he  had  seen. — ^In  the  spring  of 
1889  Mr.  Webster  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
made  a  hasty  tour  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  Kerning  in  the  early  winter  to 
the  United  Stetes,  he  yielded  the  most  effi- 
cient aid  in  bringing  i^ut  the  great  politi- 
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oal  change  which  was  consmnmAted  in  tho 
election  of  Gen.  Hanison  to  the  presidency. 
His  own  name  had  been  prominentlj  brongnt 
forward  as  the  candidate  for  the  vioe-presi- 
dencjT,  bnt,  in  conformity  with  the  almost  in- 
variable usage  of  the  political  parties,  it  was 
deemed  esx>edient  that  the  candidates  for  the 
two  offices  shonld  not  be  from  the  same  section 
of  the  Union.  On  -this  ground  Mr.  Webster 
withdrew  his  name,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  was 
substituted.  Q&a.  Harrison,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  elected,  offered  to  Mr. 
Webster  the  choice  of  places  in  his  cabinet 
The  sufiisrings  and  wishes  of  the  country  in 
reference  to  its  great  financial  interests  having 
led  to  the  political  revolution,  the  powerfm 
agency  of  Mr.  Webster  in  bringing  it  about  led 
Oen.  Harrison  to  wish  that  he  should  go  into 
the  treasury.  But  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  was  extremely  critical, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Mr.  Webster 
should  take  charge  of  the  department  of  state. 
Qen.  Harrison,  it  is  well  remembered,  lived 
but  a  month  after  his  induction  into  office,  and 
his  deaih  and  the  succession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to 
the  presidency  menaced  the  harmony  of  the 
admmistration  and  finally  overturned  it ;  but 
no  changes  immediately  took  place.  Our  re- 
lations with  England  demanded  prompt  atten- 
tion. The  differences  between  the  two  govern- 
ments relative  to  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
which  for  nearly  two  generations  had  tasked 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  the 
affiur  of  the  Oaroline  and  McLeod,  and  the 
detention  and  search  of  American  vessels  by 
British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were 
subjects  of  controversy  which  imperatively 
demanded  a  peaceful  solution.  Fortunately  a 
change  of  mmistry  took  place  in  England  in 
Aug.  1841,  and  the  new  administrations  in 
both  countries  were  able  to  address  themselves 
to  the  difficult  task  of  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment, unembarrassed  by  previous  committals. 
Lord  Ashburton  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy 
to  the  United  States,  and  brought  with  him  a 
friendly  and  candid  disposition.  Mr.  Webster 
met  him  in  the  same  temper,  and  in  a  few 
months  a  conventioK  was  agreed  upon  equally 
advantageous  and  honorable  to  both  parties. 
That  it  is  entitled  to  this  character  is  apparent, 
on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  to  every  candid 
person  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  die  ques- 
tions disposed  o^  and  is  further  shown  by  the 
comments  of  the  opposition  in  both  countries. 
In  the  Eiwlish  parliament  "Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  capitmation"  was  the  subject  of  the  se- 
verest censure;  while  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Webster  was  denounced  with 
equal  bitterness  for  having,  on  every  point, 
been  overreached  by  Lord  Adiburton.  A  fiitile 
attempt  was  made  by  the  pamphleteers  and 
partisan  journals  in  London  to  convict  Mr. 
Webster  of  "  perfidy  and  want  of  faith,"  on 
the  ground  of  the  pretended  concealment  of 
the  famous  "  red  line  map,"  and  this  ridicn- 
lons  charge  has  lately  been  revived.    Sir  Rob- 


ert Peel  expressly  negatived  it  at  the  time  as 
"  wholly  uqjnst,"  and  pronounced  Mr.  Webster 
*'  a  genueman  of  wortii  and  honor."  Neither 
did  Lord  Palmerston,  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  his  very  able  speech  against  the  treaty, 
give  any  countenance  to  the  charge,  feeling  no 
doubt  its  iz\jnstice. — ^Mr.  Webster  retired  from 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
having  resigned  their  places  in  the  course  of 
the  precedmg  summer.  Hard  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  Mr.  Webster  in  some  quarters, 
'  for  continuing  to  hold  his  seat  after  the  resig- 
nation of  his  colleagues.  But  as  Mr.  Tyler  hu 
in  no  degree  withdrawn  his  confidence  from 
him  in  reference  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country,  nor  attempted  to  overrule  him  in  the 
administration  of  lus  department,  he  conceived 
that  the  public  interests  dependent  upon  hit 
continuing  in  office  were  too  important  to  be 
sacrificed  to  punctilio.  His  own  sense  of  duty 
in  this  respect  was  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  ia 
congress,  and  that  of  judicious  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  remained  in  pri- 
vate life  during  the  residue  of  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration, for  the  first  time  for  20  years, 
occupied  more  than  ever  with  professional  du- 
ties, and  enjoying  at  the  appropriate  seasoni 
the  retirement  of  his  farms.  In  the  antomn 
of  1844  he  took  the  field  with  earnestness  in 
support  of  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  result  of  the  election,  and  was 
decided  in  £avor  of  that  measure  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Polk.  At  the  first  session  of  the  291h 
congress  (Dec.  1846)  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Ohoate.  The  annexation  of  Texts 
was  the  first  subject  of  discussion.  The  attempt 
to  accomplish  uiat  measnre  by  treaty  having 
.  failed,  and  a  joint  resolntion  consenting  to  it 
having  been  passed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
congress,  it  was  now  to  be  consummated  by 
another  joint  resolution  admitting  the  state 
into  the  Union.  Deeming  this  mode  of  attain- 
ing the  object,  in  itself  of  questionable  ez- 
pMieney,  pl^ly  unconstitutional,  Mr.  Web- 
ster opposed  it.  The  certainty  that  it  woold 
cause  a  war  with  Mexico  had  prevented  Gen. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  favoring  the 
measure,  and  was  of  course  a  strong  addition- 
al objection.  But,  although  decided!;  opposed 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  administration, 
Mr.  Webster  thought  it  his  duty,  after  the  war 
was  actually  commenced,  not  to  withhold  the 
supplies  which  were  required  for  the  suste- 
nance and  reCnforcement  of  our  troops,  ffis 
second  son,  Edward  Webster,  a  young  manof 
bright  promise,  obtained  a  mtyor's  commission 
in  Gen.  Scott's  army,  and  fell  a  victim  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  the  dimate  and  the  hardidiips  of 
the  service.  The  Oregon  boimdary  question  wM 
settied  at  this  time,  and  Mr.  Webster,  though 
holding  no  office  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  government,  was  able,  through  private 
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AaatiB  of  inflnenoe  in  England,  to  oontribnta 
naterUlly  to  thia  resnlt.    la  the  spring  of  1847 
be  aet  oat  tipon  a  visit  to  the  southern  states, 
where  he  was  oniformly  reoeived  with  cordial- 
it;^,  espeoiallj  at  Charleston,  Oolnmbia,  An- 
nsta,  and  Savannah.    At  the  last  named  plaoe 
he  wu  threatened  with  severe  illness,  and 
obli^d  to  abandon  the  further  prosecotion  of 
his  projected  tour.    In  the  course  of  this  year 
the  Hexioan  war  was  brought  to  a  triumphant 
dose.    Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  members 
of  the  senate,  foreseeing  that  the  territoiy  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  Qandalupe  Hidalgo 
Toold  prove  a  Pandora's  box  of  evil  to  the 
eountry,  voted  against  its  confirmation.    The 
dlMovery  of  gold  in  Oalifomia  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  immigration  into  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  the  house   of  representatives 
pasted  a  bill  for  its  political  organization,  cou- 
tsining  the  anti-alaverv  proviso  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787.    The  bill  with  this  feature  &iled  to 
pus  the  senate,  and  nothing  was  done  at  that 
session  of  congress  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  Oalifomia.    All  attempts  to  at- 
tim  this  object  by  specific  legislation  failed  at 
the  ensaing  session  of  congress,  and  it  was  only 
effected  partially  and  incidentally  by  the  par- 
liamenta^  sUll  and  infiaence  of  Mr.  Webster, 
uerted  in  the  last  disorderly  hours  of  the  ses- 
rion.    The  Mexican  war  had  no  doubt  been 
Didertaken  as  a  measure  of  policy  by  the  dom- 
inant party,  but  it  resulted  in  their  overthrow. 
The  great  popularity  of  Gen.  Taylor  led  to 
his  nomination  as  the  candidate  of  the  whig 
nrty  at   the    ensaing   presidential  election. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  calculated, 
vith  some  confidence,  that  the  choice  of  the 
lominating  convention  would  fall  upon  him; 
hot  the  prestige  of  military  success  proved  too 
*trong  for  clcdma  resting  exclusively  on  civic 
qoalifioations.  Some  disappointment  at  this  pre- 
nrence  was  no  doubt  felt  by  those  who,  apart 
from  personal  considerations,  disapproved  the 
Nlecticm  of  a  candidate  mainly  on  account  of 
availability;  bnt  general  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  tiie  sound  constitutional  principles, 
wen  known  prudence,  and  sterling  worth  of 
6en.  Taylor,  and  nothing  occurred  to  prevent 
Kr.  Webster  and  his  friends  from  ^ving  a  cor- 
dial rapport  to  his  administration.    It  encoun- 
te«d  formidable  difficulties  at  the  outset    The 
•ctional  controversies  relative  to  slavery  had 
become  violent  beyond  former  example,  in  otm- 
-Monenee  of  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions. 
CUifomia,  having,  without  previous  congres- 
Anal  sanction,  adopted  a  constitution  by  which 
ibvety  was  prohibited,  was  applying  for  ad- 
Kbrion  to  the  Union ;  New  Mexico  was  to  be 
yganized  as  a  territory ;  a  claim  was  set  up  by 
Mr  neighbor  Texas  to  an  extensive  region  on 
W  border;  whOe  at  this  inauspicious  season 
*inore  stringent  law  for  the  extradition  of  fb- 
gkive  slaves  was  demanded  by  the  South.    The 
oeitement  in  congress  and  through  the  ooun- 
^  had  reached  a  dangerous  height,  and  a  na- 
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tional  crisis  teoned  to  be  impending.  A  series 
of  compromise  measures  was  brought  forwud 
and  at  length  adopted  in  congress,  by  which 
the  threatened  catastrophe  was  for  the  time 
averted.  In  the  progress  of  the  senatorial  de- 
bates on  these  eubjectSj  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
his  celebrated  speech  ot  the  7th  of  March,  1860. 
The  grounds  taken  by  him  in  this  important 
speech,  in  reference  to  the  principal  matters  in 
controversy,  were  the  following:  the  uncon- 
ditional admission  of  Oalifomia  into  the  Union 
as  a  state,  with  a  constitution  prohibiting  sla- 
very; a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  Texas  ($10,000,- 
000)  for  waiving  her  claim  to  the  region  in  dis- 
pute ;  the  adoption  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
with  an  amendment  providing  for  a  jury  trial; 
and  the  organization  of  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritories without  the'Wihmot  proviso.  Although 
approving  the  proviso  when  brought  forward 
by  anticipation  in  1847,  Mr.  Webster  was  will- 
ing that,  in  a  general  system  of  compromises, 
ite  application  should  be  waived,  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  matter  had  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  in  Oalifomia  by  her  admission  into 
the  Union  with  an  anti-slavery  constitution, 
and  in  Texas  by  the  application  of  the  Missouri 
compromise;  while  in  New  Mexico  the  laws 
of  nature  forbade  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
an  inference  from  her  climate  and  geographical 
condition  fUIy  confirmed  by  12  years'  experi- 
ence. In  m^dng  this  last  appeal  for  concilia- 
tion, he  was  not  without  melancholy  foreboding 
of  its  failure  to  unite  even  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  his  political  friends.  His  own  description 
of  his  feelings  at  the  time  was,  "  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  embark  alone  on  what  he 
was  well  aware  would  prove  a  stormy  sea,  be- 
cause in  that  case,  should  final  disaster  come, 
there  would  be  but  one  life  lost." — While  the 
compromise  measures  were  still  before  con- 
gress, about  midsummer  of  1860,  President 
Taylor  died.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  cab- 
inet by  Vice-President  FUlmore,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  office  of  the  deceased  president,  Mr. 
Webster  was  called  to  the  departinent  of  state. 
The  movements  of  the  fillibusters  against  Onba, 
successful  attempte  in  difi!9rent  parte  of  the 
country  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  fbgitive 
slave  law,  the  arrival  in  America  jof  Eossnth 
and  the  other  Hungarian  exiles,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  collision  with  the  British  cruisers  on 
the  fishing  grounds,  the  affair  of  the  Crescent 
City  at  Havana,  the  misunderstanding  with 
Pern  relative  to  the  Lobos  islands,  the  Japan- 
ese expeditions,  the  proposed  tripartite  guar- 
anty of  Cuba,  the  reciprocity  treaty  relative  to 
the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  affairs  of  Cen- 
tral America  were  the  subjecte  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  ^^Imore's  administration 
while  Mr.  Webster  remained  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  state.  On  July  4,  1861,  he  de- 
livered a  magnificent  address  at  the  laying  of 
the  comer  stone  of  the  extension  of  the  eapitol. 
This  was  his  last  discourse  of  this  kind.  In 
Jan.  1863,  he  argued  the  important  India  rob- 
ber patent  cause  at  Trenton.    This  was  his  last 
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great  forensio  effort  Tn  the  epiing  of  that 
year  a  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  presidenoj.  San- 
guine hopes  were  entertained  bj  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Webster  that  his  distinguished  career 
would  be  closed  with  the  well  earned  recogni- 
tion of  his  talents  and  serrices ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  convention  fell  npon  Gen^  Scott  Early 
in  May  Mr.  Webster  was  serionsly  iqjnred  by 
being  thrown  from  his  carriage  near  his  farm 
in  Marshfield.  In  June  he  went  back  for  a 
short  time  to  Washington,  bat  the  state  of  his 
health  required,  in  addition  to  a  cooler  climate, 
the  repose  and  freedom  from  care  which  he 
could  only  find  at  home.  He  made,  however, 
another  short  visit  to  Washington  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  he  left  it  for  the  last  time. 
The  few  closing  months  of  his  life  were  passed 
at  Marshfield.  The  last  matter  of  public  busi- 
ness which  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  was 
the  affair  of  the  American  fisheries  off  the  coasts 
of  the  British  provinces.  After  his  final  return 
from  Washington  chronic  complaints  gained 
rapidly  upon  him.  Sensible  that  his  failing 
health  did  not  admit  the  punctual  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  president  which,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  yet  regain  his  strengtii,  was  feelingly 
declined  by  Mr.  Fillmore.  Sis  last  visit  to 
Boston  was  on  Sept.  20,  when  he  went  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Baringof  London  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ward.  Bis  funeral  was  attend- 
ed at  Marshfield  in  the  presence  of  a  great  part 
of  the  population  of  that  place  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  of  a  large  number  of  persons  from 
Boston  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  deputations  from  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Philadelphia.  It  was  a  bright  antumnal  day ; 
the  body,  placed  in  the  coffin  and  in  his  accus- 
tomed dress,  lay  beneath  a  noble  elm  tree  in 
front  of  his  dwelling,  and  after  the  performance 
of  the  funeral  services  was  followed  to  the 
tomb  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Marshfield, 
where  the  members  of  his  family  already  de- 
ceased had  been  deposited  by  himself.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress  the  cnstomay  trib- 
utes of  respect  were  paid  to  his  memory,  with 
more  than  usual  eloquence,  feeling,  and  concert 
ofsentimenton  all  sides  of  the  house;  in  the  sen- 
ate by  his  former  colleague  Mr.  John  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Judge  Butler  of  South  Oarolina, 
Gen.  Oass,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Oommodore  Stock- 
ton ;  and  in-the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr, 
G.  T.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Appleton  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Preston  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Seymour 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Chandler  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gen.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Stanly  of  North 
Oarolina.  Notice  of  his  death  was  taken  by 
tite  courts  and  other  public  bodies  with  whioh 
he  was  connected  in  Massachusetts ;  a  enlogy 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  George  8.  Hillard,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Boston ;  and  Ameral  orations,  discourses,  and 
sermons  were  delivered  throughout  the  country, 
in  greater  numbers,  it  is  believed,  than  on  any 
former  oooasion  excepting  the  death  of  Wash- 


ington.— Mr.  Webster's  person  was  impoong, 
of  commanding  height  and  well  proportioned; 
his  head  of  great  size;  the  eye  deep-seated, 
large,  and  lustrous ;  his  voice  poweml,  sono- 
rous, and  fiexible;  his  action,  without  being) 
remarkably  graceful,  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive. _  In  debate  no  amount  or  violence  of  op- 
position ever  shook  his  self-possession  for  a 
moment.    A  consummate  master  of  argomeat 
he  touched  not  less  skilfully  all  the  chords  of 
feeling.    On  occasions  of  mere  ceremony  he  did 
not  greatly  shine ;  on  great  occasions  and  great 
subjects,  with  or  without  preparation,  he  had 
no  superior.    Others  excelled  him  in  the  dex- 
terity of  party  leadership  and  the  exertion  at 
outdoor  influence ;  no  one  exxselled  him  in  the 
ability  to  convince  and  persuade  an  intelligent 
audience.    For  his  arguments  at  thebaraad 
his  speeches  in  congress  he  prepared  a  M 
brief,  but  wrote  nothmg  at  length.    The  ^j\» 
of  his  compositions  of  every  kind,  alike  his 
elaborate  discourses,  diplomatic  papers,  and  ft- 
miliar  letters,  is  vigorous,  terse,  pure  &igliah, 
free  from  every  species   of  affectation,  and 
marked  by  a  manly  simplicity.    The  late  l(r. 
Samuel  Sogers,  a  remarkably  fastidious  judge, 
told  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  he  knew 
nothing  in  the  English  lan^age  so  well  writ- 
ten as  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton  on  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  sea- 
men.— He  went  to  bed  and  rose  early,  and  de- 
spatched the  business  of  the  day  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  morning  hours.     He  was  extremelj 
fond  of  field  sports,  particularly  fishipg,  and 
was  a  remarkably  good  shot    His  social  tastes 
were  strong,  and  his  conTersationel  powen 
rarely  eqaaUed.   His  happiest  days  were  passed 
upon  his  farms.     He  understood  agricnlturs 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  took  great 
pride  in  his  fine  stock  and  large  crops.    He  was 
a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship,  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  Scriptures,  a  communicating 
member  of  the  church,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation. 
A  brief  and  carefully  prepared  declaration  of 
his  faith  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  lait 
year  of  his  life.    Portriuts  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
the  day,  and  his  ma^ificent  bust  by  Powen, 
will  convey  to  posterity  no  inadequate  idea  of 
his  countenance  and  form ;  while  his  character 
as  a  statesman,  a  Jurist,  and  an  orator  will  fill 
an  abiding  place  in  the  annals  of  his  oonntry. 
Mr.  Webster  was  married  in  early  life  to  Graoe 
Fletcher  of  Hopkinton,N.H.    Of  this  marriage 
were  bom  Charles,  Julia,  Edward,  and  Fletcher, 
of  whom  the  last  tiiie  only  one  who  survived 
him,  fell  as  colonel  of  the  12th  Massachoaetti 
volunteers  in  the  battie  of  Aug.  20, 1862,  near 
Bull  run.    The  death  of  Mr.  Webster's  first  wife 
took  place  in  Jan.  1828.      His  second  wife, 
Caroline  Bayard  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  the  emi- 
nent merchant  of  that  name  in  New  York,  fSBt- 
vives  him.    Several  editions  of  his  ooUeotive 
works  were  published  daring  his  lifetime ;  the 
most  complete  in  0  vols.  8to.  in  186L   Two 
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Tolnme8  of  his  private  correspondence  were 
pablished  by  his  son  in  1868. 

WEBSTER,  Ebenszsb,  an  American  patriot, 
the  &ther  of  Daniel  Webster,  bom  in  Eingston, 
N.  H.,  in  1739,  died  in  Franklin,  N.  BL.  in 
1806.    In  his  yonth  he  served  .nnder  Gen.  Am- 
hetst  in  the  "  old  French  war,"  and  in  1761 
vas  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury  now  known  as  Franklin. 
"When  he  had  bnilt  his  log  oabin,"  says  his 
sm  Daniel,  "and  lighted  his  fire,  his  smoke  as- 
cended nearer  to  uie  north  star  than  that  of 
any  other  of  his  nujesty's  Kew  England  sub- 
jects." He  united,  m  was  common  at  the  time, 
the  occupations  of  fanner  and  innkeeper, -took 
an  active  part  in  public  matters,  and  at  the 
oatbreak  of  the  revolution  led  the  Salisbury 
militia  to  Oambridge.    Subsequently  he  fought 
at  White  Plains  and  Bennington,  was  at  West 
Point  daring  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  served 
in  other  campaigns  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  haa  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
militia.    He  was  4t  various  times  a  member  of 
both  branches  of  the  le^slatnre,  and  in  1791 
wag  appointed  jndge  of  the  conrt  of  common 
pleas,  which  office  he  retained  at  the  time 
of  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of  grest  probity, 
and  in  personal  api>earanoe  resembled  his  soy 
Daniel,  being  of  a  large  and  vigorous  frame, 
with  a  swarthy  compl^on  and  dark  piercing 
eyes. — ^Ezskibl,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  by 
his  second  wife,  bom  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  now  known  as  Franklin, 
March  11, 1780,  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  April  10, 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1801,  studied  law,  and  rose  to  great  eminenoe 
in  his  profession.    He  also  served  in  the  state 
legislature.    He  died  instantaneously  of  disease 
of  the  heart  while  trying  a  cause  in  the  court 
lioiue  at  Ooncord.    He  possessed  great  abili- 
ties, and  was  said  by  his  brother  Daniel  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  he  ever  saw. 

WEBSTEB,  Jomr,  an  English  dramatist, 
flooriahed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  oentnry.  Neither  the 
date  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  known,  nor  are 
there  any  important  facts  of  his  career,  uncon- 
nected with  nis  works,  which  are  well  authen- 
ticated. He  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Bekker,  Drayton,  Middleton,  and  other  drama- 
ftto,  with  several  of  whom,  particularly  Dek- 
W,  he  was  jointly  engaged  in  the  production 
tf  playa.  His  own  dramas  comprise,  among 
•thers,  "The  White  Devil"  (1612),  and  the 
•Duchess  of  Malfl"  (1628),  works  written  with 

Sat  power,  but  too  sanguinary  to  be  palatable 
niMem  readers.  In  the  latter  play,  it  has 
n  said,  soaroely  enough  are  left  upon  the 
I  Itve  at  the  close  to  bury  the  dead.  His 
'  %ork8  were  collected  and  edited  by  the  Bev. 
JUDyce  UyolA,  London,  1880). 
'  VEBSTEB,  KoAH.  LLJ).,  an  American  au- 
ftor  and  philologist,  bom  in  that  part  of  Hart- 
ftid,  Conn.,  now  forming  the  town  of  West 
lutford,  Oct.  16, 1768,  died  in  New  Haven, 
OouL,  May  28, 1848.    He  entered  Tale  cdlege 


in  1774,  served  under  his  father,  a  capttun  in 
the  militia,  during  the  campaTgn  of  1777,  and 
was  graduated  in  1778,  at  the  same  time  with 
Joel  Barlow,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Zephaniah  Swift, 
and  several  others  who  afterward  gained  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Webster  became  a  school  teach- 
er in  Hartford,  at  the  same  time  studying  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  but  did 
not  at  that  time  engage  in  practice.  In  1782 
he  opened  a  classical  school  at  Go^en,  Orange 
CO.,  K.  T.,  and  there  formed  the  design  of  pre- 
paring some  school  books.  Having  made  the 
first  draft  of  an  elementary  treatise,  he  visit- 
ed Philadelphia  in  the  autumn,  and  submitted 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Madison  and  others,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  with  it.  He  accord- 
ingly published  at  Hartford  in  1788  his  "  First 
Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language,"  which  was  followed  in  tho  course 
of  t£e  next  two  years  by  the  second  and  third 
parts.  This  "  First  Part"  was  the  basis  of  the 
spelling  books  which  he  afterward  published. 
About  the  same  time  he  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal,"  which 
had  till  then  reuuuned  in  manuscript.  He 
also  entered  upon  thei^discnssion  of  matters  of 
national  policy,  his  first  essay  being  the  vindi- 
cation, in  a  aeries  of  papers  in  the  "  Connec- 
ticut Oonrant,"  of  the  action  of  congress  in 
granting  full  pay  to  the  army  for  6  years  be- 
yond their  term  of  service,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived public  thanks  from  Governor  Trum- 
bull. In  1785  he  published  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled "  Sketches  of  American  Policy,^'  in  which 
he  asserted,  for  the  first  time  in  the  public 
press,  the  necessity,  and  foreshadowed  the 
character,  of  a  new  oonstitntion  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  year  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
southern  states,  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
state  copyright  laws,  the  confederation  not  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  power.  In  1786  he  deliv- 
ered a  conrse  of  lectures  in  the  principal  Amer- 
ican cities  on  the  English  language,  which  were 
published  in  1789,  under  the  title  of  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  English  Language."  In  the  fol; 
lowing  year  he  became  principal  of  an  academy 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  when  the  labors  of  the 
constitutional  convention  were  closed,  he  wrote 
by  request  of  one  of  ita  members  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Examination  of  the  Leading  Princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  Constitution."  In  1788  he 
attempted  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  in 
New  York,  and  published  for  one  year,  but  at 
a  heavy  loss,  the  "  American  Magazine."  He 
returned  to  Hartford  in  1789,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  tho  law  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. For  some  years  his  business  continued 
increasingly  large  and  profitable :  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1793,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
friends  of  the  administration,  then  imperilled 
by  the  decided  ground  it  had  taken  in  repress- 
ing active  sympathy  with  the  French  revoln- 
lion,  he  established  for  ita  support  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  city  of  New  York,  nnder  the  title 
of  "  The  Minerva,"  to  which  he  added  soon 
after  a  semi-weekly,  made  up  from  the  oolomns 
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of  the  dafly,  called  "The  Herald."  These 
namea  were  subsequently  changed  for  those  of 
the  "  Commercial  Advertiser"  and  "  New  York 
Spectator."  To  this  journal  he  contributed  a 
series  of  able  papers  under  the  signature  of 
■ "  Onrtins,"  in  defence  of  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1796,  which  did  much  to  allay  the 
violent  oppo«tion  to  that  treaty.  During  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  he  investigated  tne  history  of 
pestilential  diseases  in  aUparts  of  the  world, 
and  published  "  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemics 
and  Pestilential  Diseases"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Hart- 
ford, 179S).  He  had  removed  to  New  Haven 
in  1798,  having  resigned  the  editorial  charge 
of  his  jouraal,  though  he  retained  the  proprie- 
torship for  several  years  longer.  In  1802  he 
published  a  work  on  the  righto  of  neutral  na- 
tions in  time  of  war,  and  a  compilation  of 
"  Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State  of 
Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance  Offices;" 
and  in  1807  his  "Philosophical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  In  the 
latter  year  he  commenced  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  the  "  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,"  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts 
for  many  years.  He  had  already  published  in 
1806  a  "Compendious  Dictionary,"  compiled 
from  some  of  the  existing  works,  but  with  the 
addition  of  many  new  words  and  definitions. 
At  the  outset  he  had,  as  he  himself  states,  no 
design  of  preparing  an  original  work.  He  saw 
tJiat  the  existing  dictionaries  had  omitted  many 
words  in  common  use,  that  their  definitions 
were  incomplete  and  often  inexact,  and  that 
they  were  defective  in  their  lack  of  the  tech- 
nical words  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
progress  of  science ;  and  he  proi>osed  to  com- 
pile from  them  aU,  and  from  other  sources 
which  were  open  to  him,  a  work  which  should 
better  supply  the  wants  of  the  public.  He  had, 
however,  proceeded  no  further  than  the  second 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  when  he  found  himself 
seriously  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  words,  which  was  not  to  be 
obtuned  from  any  existing  dictionary.  At  this 
stage  he  laid  aside  his  work,  and  spent  10  years 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  language 
and  its  connection  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  examined  in  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation the  vocabularies  of  20  of  the  principal 
It^ipiages  of  the  world,  and  prepared  a  "  Sy- 
nopsis of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages,"  which 
still  remains  in  manuscript.  He  then  com- 
menced anew  his  dictionary,  and  having  in  about 
7  years  more  brought  it  nearly  to  a  close,  he 
Bailed  for  Europe  In  June,  ISat,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  literary  men  there,  and  examining 
some  Btandtffd  authorities  to  which  he  could  not 
obtun  aooees  in  this  country.  After  spending 
two  months  in  Paris,  examining  rare  works  in 
the  royal  library,  he  went  to  England,  and,  in 
a  residence  of  8  months  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  during  which  he  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  its  libraries  and  intercourse 
with  its  most  eminent  phUologists,  he  com- 


pleted the  dictionary.    At  the  dose  of  the  yev 
1828  an  edition  of  2,600  copies  was  published 
in  the  United  States,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  followed 
by  one  of  8,000  in  England.    In  1840  a  second 
edition  of  8,000  copies  was  published,  in  2  vols, 
royal  8vo.    In  the  interval  a  number  of  editions 
of  the  dictionary,  abridged  to  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  had  been  prepareKl  either  by  Ifr  Webster 
or  members  of  his  omily.    During  the  period 
in  which  he  was  preparing  his  great  work,  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  Amherst  college,  and  for  sevenl 
years  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.    He 
also  represented  the  town  for  several  years  in 
the  legislature.    In  New  Haven  he  had  been 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  state  coarts,  and 
one  of  the  udermen  of  the  city.  He  returned  to 
New  Haven  in  1822,  and  in  1888  received  fii>m 
Yale  college  the  degree  of  LL.D.     The  latter 
years  of  Dr.  Webster's  life  were  spent  in  lighter 
literary  labors,  and  the  revision  of  some  of  his 
earlier  works.    In  the  beginning  of  1848  he 
published  "A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political 
Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects,''  which  inolnded 
the  more  Important  of  his  political  essays,  and 
tn  elaborate  treatise  "  On  the  supposed  Change 
in  the  Temperature  of  Winter,"  which  he  had 
read  before  the  Connecticut  academy  of  sciences 
44  yfears  before.    His  last  literary  labor  was 
the  revision  of  the  appendix  to  his  dictionaiy, 
which  he  completed  only  a  few  days  before  Us 
death. — The  phUologicid  works  of  Dr.  Webster 
have  had  a  larger  sale  than  was  ever  attained  by 
those  of  anyouier  author.  Of  the  "Elementary 
Spelling  Book,"  in  its  various  editions  and  re- 
visions, not  fewer  than  41,000,000  copies  h«d 
been  sold  down  to  Jan.  1862 ;  and  during  the 
preparation  of  the  dictionary  the  entire  support 
of  his  family  was  derived  from  his  copyright  on 
this  work.    The  "American  Dictionary" w« 
revised  soon  after  Dr.  Webster's  death,  by  his 
son-in-law  Prof.  Ohanncey  A.  Goodrich,  and 
republished  in  one  quarto  volume  in  1847,  and 
of  this  edition  a  very  large  number  have  been 
sold  both  in  England  and  America.    There  are 
also  6  smaller  editions.    Of  the  spelling  book 
the  annual  sale  for  some  years  has  been  abont 
1,200,000  copies,  and  of  the  dictionaries  over 
800,000  copies.   Beside  the  works  named  abora, 
Dr.  Webster  published  in  early  Itfe  a  "  History 
of  the  United  States,"  which  he  revised  abont 
1888,  and  which  had  a  considerable  sale;  "Let- 
ters to  a  Young  Gentleman  commendng  hia 
Education"  (8vo.,  New  Haven,  1828);  "ManiMl 
of  Useful  Studies"  QTew  Haven,  1882);  "The 
Prompter ;"  and  a  "History  of  Animals." 

WEBSTER,  Thomas,  an  Enriish  painter,  bom 
in  London,  March  20,  1800.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  royal  academy  in  1620,  and  sinoe 
1826.  when  he  gained  the  first  prize  fbr  paint< 
ing,  nas  been  a  regular  contributor  to  its  an- 
nual exhibitions.  In  1841  he  was  elected  u 
associate,  and  in  1846  an  academician.  He  ia 
essentially  a  painter  of  g«nre,  and  is  well  known 
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\if  his  piotores  of  children  and  «t  sohool  lif<k 
Among  Uie  best  of  these  are  his  "  Smile  "  and 
"Frown,"  which  have  been  engraved,  "Qoing 
to  Sehool,"  "See-Saw,"  and  "Slide."  The 
national  ooUeotion  contains  his  "Tmant," 
"Dsmo'B  School,"  "  Village  Ohoir,"  and  "  Siok- 
neaa  and  Health." 

VEDDERBIISN,  Alxzahdxb,  Boron  Longh- 
boroogh  and  earl  of  Boaslyn,  a  British  jurist 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  18, 
1783,  died  in  Bajles,  Berkshire,  Jan.  8, 1806. 
Se  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
was  rapidl7  rising  when  a  rebnke  from  one  of 
tiie  judges  made  liim  so  indignant  that  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  1758  became  a  mem- 
bw  (^  the  Inner  Temple.   In  1 767  he  was  called 
to  the  English' bar,and  rapidlj  gained  a  high  rep< 
station,  ^specially  in  pleading  the  great  Dong- 
1m  case  in  1768-'9.    He  obtained  a  seat  in  pai^ 
liament,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1771,  was  appointed 
•oiicitor-general  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  North, 
in  which  office  he  was  conapionons  for  his  de- 
fence of  Lord  OUve  when  aocnsed  of  jnalad- 
Bunigtration  of  affairs  in  India.     In  Jan.  1774, 
when  the  petition  of  Masaaohnsetts  for  the  re- 
nMval  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  was  laid  before 
t^  frirj  council,  Wedderbnm  defended  those 
ftnetionaries  in  a  speech  in  which  he  made  a 
gross  and  insulting  attack  upon  Franklin,  the 
agent  of  the  petitioners;  whom  he  stigmatized 
as  '''a  true  inoendiarj."     He  was  violent!/ 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Americans,  and 
was  a  strong  anpport  to  the  minlBtry  of  Lord 
Horth  dnriiu;  the  revolntionary  war.    In  1778 
he  was  made  attomey-general,  and  in  1780 
chief  justice  of  the  oourt  of  common  pleas, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Loughborough,  baron  of  Longhborongh  in  the 
ONi^  of  Leicester.    In  April,  1788,  he  aasist- 
td  ITorth  in  forming  the  famous  coalition  min- 
iitry,  in  which  he  was  appointed  first  commis- 
rioDer  of  the  great  seal ;  and  after  its  dissolution 
he  remained  out  of  office  nntil  Jan.  27,  1798, 
when  he  beeome  lord  high  ohaneeUor  under 
Mr.  Pitt    On  his  resignation  of  that  offioe  in 
April,  1801,  be  was  created  earl  of  Boaslyn  in 
tke  eonnty  of  IkGd-Lothian.    When  George  IIL 
keard  tiiat  he  was  dead,  he  remarked:  "He 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  "my 
dominions."    Wedderbnm  published  in  1798  a 
treatise  on  the  management  of  prisons,  and  af- 
terward a  treatise  on  the  English  poor  laws. 

WEDDINa  AND  WEDLOOE.  See  Bbtoi 
AKD  Bbidiobook,  Mabbiaox,  and  Hubbahd  asb 
Wnx 
WEDOE.  See  Mxohasico. 
WEDGWOOD,  JoBUH,  an  English  manu&o- 
tnrer  of  pottery,  bom  in  Bnrslem,  Stafford- 
Abe,  July  IS,  1780,  died  in  Etruria,  near 
ITewcastle-ander-Lyme,  Jan.  8,  1796.  He  re- 
Mived  a  very  ^'ll"iW  education,  and  at  about 
ike  age  of  10  was  employed  to  work  at  the 
vheel  in  his  brother's  pottery  in  Bnrslem, 
where  his  fatlter  and  others  of  his  farnUy  were 
•Dgaged  in  the  same  business.  Establishing 
Umaelf  at  tiUa  place  as  a  potter  in  1769,  he 


entered  npon  tiie  mannfaotnre  of  ornamental 
pottery:  a  branch  of  the  business  then  unde- 
veloped in  England,  and  first  brought  himself 
into  notice  by  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
cream-colored  ware,  some  specimens  of  which 
were  presented  by  him  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
who  expressed  her  approval  by  ordering  a 
complete  table  service,  and  appointing  Wedg- 
wood her  potter.  Thus  orinnated  tiie  well 
known  "  queen's  ware,"  whiob  still  retains  its 
oelebri^.  He  next  opened  a  warehouse  in 
London,  and  within  a  few  years  produced  nu- 
merous beaotiful  and  exact  imitations  of  antique 
sculpture  and  vases,  cameos,  intaglios,  medals 
lions,  seals,  and  similiar  objects,  which  gained 
him  an  extended  reputation.  He  beoune  a 
competitor  for  the  Barberini  vase  at  the  time 
of  its  poroliase  at  public  auction  by  the  duchess 
of  Portland,  and  only  relinguisbed  his  bids 
npon  receiving  permission  tdfViake  copies  of  it 
in  porcelain.  Fifty  of  these  were  executed  by 
the  ingenious  workmen  in  his  employ,  and 
sold  at  60  guineas  each,  which,  it  is  said,  did 
not  compensate  him  for  the  outlay.  Beside 
copies  of  the  antique,  he  introduced  many 
origuud  and  beautinil  designs,  some  of  which 
were  made  by  Flaxman,  and  sncceeded  in  pro- 
ducing works  of  such  delicacy  of  form  and  exe- 
cution as  to  elevate  British  pottery,  previously 
noted  only  for  its  tasteless  designs  and  coarse 
workmanship,  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  experimenting  with  vari- 
ous kinds  6f  clay  and  coloring  substances,  and 
gome  of  his  pottery  has  shown  so  remarkable 
a  resistance  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruc- 
tion or  injury  as  to  render  it  invaluable  in  con- 
dnoting  chemical  experiments.  His  prosperity 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  his  reputation, 
and  as  early  as  1771  he  removed  his  factories  to 
Etruria,  a  village  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
erected  by  himself^  and  where  he  built  a  hand- 
some seat.  Wedgwood  was  also  distinguished 
for  his  public  spirit,  and  aided  in  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  and  other 
pnblio  improvements.  He  repaired  the  de- 
ficiencies of  h|s  early  education  by  private 
reading,  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with 
great  ability,  and  contributed  papers  to  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.  His  private  character  was 
most  exemplary,  and  he  dispensed  his  large 
fortune  in  princely  acts  of  beneficence.  To  his 
efforts  chiefly  are  due  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  British  potteries,  now  an 
important  source  of  national  wealth ;  and  such 
was  the  reputation  which  his  ware  acquired, 
that  five  sixtlis  of  the  annual  production  of 
his  footories  was  exported,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  by  many  foreign  states 
on  British  earthenware. 

WEDNESDAY  (Anglo-Sax.  Wednetdag; 
Swed.  Odenidag  or  Otudag),  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  named  from  Woden  or  Odin,  the 
Scandinavian  All-father,  to  whom  it  was  sa- 
cred. It  is  the  Mereurii  diet  of  the  Eoman 
calendar. 
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"WEED,  Thttblow,  an  American  jonmalist, 
bom  at  Cairo,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16, 1797. 
At  the  age  of  10  years  Bb  was  employed  as 
cabin  boy  npon  Hudson  river  craft,  and  abont 
two  years  later  entered  the  printing  ofSce  of 
Mr.  Macby  Oroswell  in  the  village  of  Catskill. 
Boon  afterward  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
tixe  frontier  village  of  CKnoinnatus,  Oortlandt 
CO.,  N.  T.,  and  for  some  time  was  employed  in 
"  backwoods"  labor.  In  his  14th  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  printing  business,  and  was  em- 
ployed snccessively  in  several  different  news- 
paper offices.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
of  1812,  servipg  on  the  northern  frontier  as  a 
private  and  as  quartermaster  sergeant.  Af- 
ter becoming  of  age  he  established  a  news- 
paper in  his  own  name,  and  during  the  next 
10  years  edited  various  gazettes,  the  last  be- 
ing the  "  Anti-Jfasonio  Enquirer,"  published 
in  Rochester.  4^ring  the  anti-masonio  ex- 
citement in  New  York  in  1826-'7,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  party  opposed  to  the 
alleged  influence  in  pnblic  affairs  of  the  order 
of  free  and  accepted  masons,  and  on  that  issne 
he  was  twice  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature.  In  this  capacity  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  tact  as  a  party  manager,  and 
bis  industry  and  sagacity  in  committee  rooms, 
rather  than  by  eminence  as  a  debater.  These 
talents,  together  with  the  snbstantial  services 
rendered  by  him  in  1827-'80  in  securing  the 
election  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  governor,  sug- 
gested him  as  a  competent  person  to  oppose 
to  the  BO  called  "  Albany  regency,"  a  body  of 
democratic  politicians  who  had  the  general 
management  of  that  party  in  New  York.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  a  legiklator 
in  1880,  he  accordingly  removed  to  Albany,  and 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal,"  a  newspaper  established  in  the 
interest  of  the  anti-Jackson  party  in  the  state, 
and  which  under  his  skilftil  management  has 
maintained  for  many  years  a  prominent  position 
among  periodicals  of  its  class.  From  1880  to 
the  present  time  he  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public  as  a  political  leader,  first  of  the  whig 
and  afterward  of  the  republican  party,  outliving 
almost  a  generation  of  statesmen,  with  many 
of  whom  his  relations  were  of  an  intimate  na- 
ture, even  where  their  political  views  differed 
widely.  Within  the  same  period  scarcely  a 
session  of  the  legislature  of  iiis  state  or  of  the 
national  congress  has  been  held  without  his 
personal  attendance  at  some  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  capacity  as  party  manager,  al- 
though, in  accordance  with  a  resolve  made  npon 
assuming  the  control  of  the  "  Evening  Journal," 
he  has  persistently  declined  all  offers  of  official 
distinction,  notwithstanding  positions  of  power 
and  emolument  have  frequently  been  within  his 
reach.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  procuring 
the  nominations  of  Oen.  Harrison  at  the  presi- 
dential conventions  of  1836  and  1840,  of  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1848,  and  of  Gen.  Scott  in  1853,  act- 
ing in  each  instance  as  an  independent  adviser 
raiher  than  as  a  member  of  the  respective  con- 


ventions, a  pontion  which  a  strict  regard  to  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  prescribed  hai 
never  allowed  him  to.  accept.  He  wannly  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  Mr.  Fremont  in  1869  and 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  although  his  inflnoice 
had  in  each  case  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Seward.  In  Nov.  1861,  he 
visited  Europe  at  the  suggestion  of  inflaentiil 
friends  of  the  administration  oi  Prendest  lin- 
coln,  who  thought  that  in  a  semi-diplomatic 
capacity  he  conld  be  of  service  to  the  coootry 
in  the  political  circles  of  London  and  Farii  in 
respect  to  the  delicate  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers,  arising  out  of  tba 
existing  civil  war.  He  returned  home  in  Jimc^ 
1862,  receiving  on  his  arrival  from  the  eorpwa- 
tion  of  New  York  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

WEEK  (Anglo-Sax.  toeoe),  a  period  pf  7  days, 
a  division  of  time  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Hebrews,  and  in  general  use  among 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  Its  origin  is 
referred  back  in  the  Mosaic  account  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  other 
record  relating  to  it.  It  was  not  in  use  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  until  adopted  by  the  lat- 
ter at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chiia- 
tianity,  alter  the  reign  of  Tbeodosini.  Its 
adoption  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  peen- 
liar  convenience  of  such  a  division  of  the  Imur 
month  into  4  parts,  and  by  its  being  so  nearly 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  solar  year  of  865  days. 
The  only  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tiie  names 

g' ven  to  the  days  is  that  by  Dion  Gassiiig  in  his 
Oman  history  (book  xxxvii,  o.  18,  IB).  They 
were  founded,  he  says,  npon  the  names  of  the 
7  planets  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  as- 
tronomers, which  they  arranged  as  follows  in 
the  order  of  their  distances  from  the  earth,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  distant :  Satnm,  Jnm- 
ter.  Mars,  the  sun,  Yenns,  M««nry,  and  tne 
moon.  According  to  the  ancient  astrology, 
each  of  these  planets  presided  in  turn  over 
some  hour  of  the  day;  and  thus  each  day eaaie 
to  be  named  for  the  planet  to  which  its  first 
bonr  was  dedicated.  Commencing  with.  Sat- 
nm, on  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day,  and  al- 
lotting to  each  hour  a  planet  in  the  erdsr 
named,  the  first  hour  of  the  second  day,  it  is 
fontad,  would  fall  to  the  sun,  of  the  third  day 
to  the  moon,  of  the  fourth  to  Mars,  of  the  fifth 
to  Mercury,  of  the  sixth  to  Jnpiter,  and  of  the 
seventh  to  Venus.  The  Latins  adopted  these 
dedgnations  in  their  names  of  th«  days  of  the 
week,  as  diet  Satumi,  diet  SoU*,  diet  Lwm, 
&o. ;  and  modem  nations  have  retained  the 
same  terms,  those  speaking  languages  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  substitating  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  their  own  divinities  for  the  cnrre- 
spending  ones  of  Roman  mythology.  In  the 
ancient  Brahminioal  astronomy,  uie  week  is 
also  a  recognized  divition  of  time,  and  the  nanM 
of  the  days  are  from  the  same  planets  and  in 
the  same  order  as  those  in  nse  by  the  anoient 
Egyptians ;  but  the  week  began  with  tiiem  with 
Sweraearam,  the  day  of  Venus  or  Friday.  The 
Egyptian  week  began,  according  to  Dion  Ch- 
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ins,  on  Saturday.    The  Ohineee  and  Thibetans 
hare  a  week  of  6  days,  named  after  the  6  ele- 
ments, iron,  wood,  water,  feathers,  and  earth. 
W££MS,  ]tf  AaoN  L.,  an  American  olercyman 
and  an&or,  died  in  Beaofort,  S.  0.,  May  28, 
1825.    Of  his  personal  history  bnt  little  is 
known.  He  received  a  yery  good  education,  and 
b«gan  the  stady  of  medicine,  which  he  design- 
ed is  his  yooation  in  life,  bnt  subsequently  be- 
etme  a  clergyman  of  the  I*rotestant  Episcopal 
(^nroh,  haTing  fitted  himself  for  this  profession 
m  London,  whither  he  went  with  some  yonng 
Americans.    He  became  the  rector  of  Monnt 
Veraon  parish  in  Virginia  before  the  revoln- 
tionary  war  broke  ont,  ofSciating  in  the  old 
Pohiok  ohnroh,  of  which  Washington  was  an 
attendant.    The  claims  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing family  obliged  him  to  give  np  the  pnlpit, 
»m  he  became  a  book  agent  for  Matthew  Oa- 
ny,  and,  with  his  stock  of  works,  many  of 
which  were  his  own,  travelled  through  the 
fiooth.    There,  with  a  wagon   loaded  with 
books  and  pamphlets,  with  a  case  containing  a 
violin,  and  a  knapsack  full  of  sermons,  he 
laems  to  have  been  eqnally  suooessfbl  with 
either,  as  occasion  served.    He  wrote  a  number 
of  booka,  which  in  their  time  were  exceeding- 
ly pop<t]ar,  and  still  hold  their  gronnd  as  ouri- 
ons  and  interesting  yolnmes.     His  "Life  of 
Vaihington"  was  published  immediately  after 
the  death  of  its  subject,  and  in  the  second  edi- 
tion appeared  under  the  title  of  "  A  History  of 
the  Life  and  Death,  Yirtnea  and  Exploits  of 
General  Qeo^ge  Washington,  faithiully  taken 
tmm  anthentio  documents,  and,  now  in  a  seo- 
•od  edition  improved,  respectfully  offered  to 
the  perosal  of  his  countrymen,  as  also  all  oth- 
ers who  wish  to  see  human  nature  in  its  most 
finished  form."    It  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Washington,  and  concluded  with  an  ex- 
travagant epitaph  upon  her  husband  and  her- 
stlf^  which  was  omitted  after  her  death.    The 
book  was  at  first  only  a  short  sketch  of  the 
pnblio  csreer  of  Washington,  with  a  eulogy  of 
hit  character;  bnt  as  edition  after  edition  came 
ont,  it  grew  in  size,  in  patriotism,  and  in  the 
marreUonsness  of  its  details.    He  also  wrote 
biographies  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  havingthe  same  general  character- 
istics as  that  of  Washington.    This  series  of 
biographiea  was  completed  by  a  "  Life  of  Gtea- 
•ral  Fnocis  Marion,"  for  which  Horry,  one  of 
the  companions  of  that  celebrated  partisan  offi- 
ear,  fhroidied  the  facts.    When  the  book  ap- 
peared, Horry  was  dismayed  by  the  romantio 
manner  in  which  his  statements  were  served 
Bp,  and  a  correspondence,  since  published,  en- 
toed  between  the  two  authors.    With  all  their 
Mrdessness,  and  the  romance  in  their  details, 
Weems's  hi^ries  are  exceedingly  entertaining. 
Be  is  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  representing  his 
'  keroes   as   unexoeptionably  perfect,  carefully 
eonoealing  or  denying  all  their  bad  actions,  and 
MDverting  into  historic  realities  traditionary 
•Mounts  of  their  good  ones.     Berida  these 
Bore  elaborate  works,  Weems  wrote  a  nomber 


of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  ha'ring  fi>r  their  sub- 
jects law,  politics,  and  morals.  One  of  these, 
entitled  "  Hymen's  Recruiting  Sergeant,  or  the 
New  Matrimonial  Tattoo  for  Old  Bachelors," 
is  stiU  printed.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of 
tales  of  terror,  narrating  crimes  in  wild  and  un- 
settled parts  of  the  South,  and  these  sometimes 
exposed  him  to  dmger  from  the  resentment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  described. 

WEEINIX,  or  Wbeninx,  J  as  Baptist,  called 
the  Old,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam 
in  1621,  died  in  Utrecht  in  1660.  He  was  in- 
structed by  Abraham  Bloemart  and  Nicolas 
Mojert,  and  at  22  years  of  age  visited  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  Italian 
seaports  and  landscf^es  with  architectural  ac- 
cessories. The  last  12  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Holland.  He  was  a  rapid  painter, 
having  been  known  to  finish  §  half-length  por- 
traits witJi  accessories  in  a  smgle  day,  and  ex- 
celled in  history,  portrait,  animal,  landscape, 
and  marine  painting,  being  on  the  whole  most 
distinguished  in  the  last  named  department. — 
Jab,  called  the  Yonnger,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1644,  died  there  in  1719. 
He  painted  with  great  reputation  landscapes, 
animals,  flowers,  and  fruit,  bnt  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  dead  game  and  hunting  scenes. 
His  pictures  of  this  class  are  unrivalled  by  any 
productions  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  command 
large  prices.  He  finished  with  extreme  neat- 
ness, and  exhibited  a  dear  and  brilliant  color- 
ingand  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro. 
'  WEEVIL,  a  name  applied  indiscriminately 
to  insects  of  the  moth,  fly,  and  beetle  orders, 
numbering  thousands  of  species,  so  that  what 
particular  insect  in  a  given  instance  is  meant 
by  a  writer  or  speaker  may  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty.  The  term  is  more  prop- 
erly restricted  to  the  larvee  of  the  tetramerons 
beetles  of  the  tribe  rhynehophora,  in  which  the 
front  of  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  month  is  placed.  These 
insects  are  diurnal,  slow,  timid,  and  defence- 
less, and  the  larves  are  soft,  white,  and  footless, 
with  hard  heads,  very  convex  rings,  and  strong 
homy  jaws ;  they  live  usually  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem,  fruit,  or  seeds  of  plants,  to  which 
th&y  are  very  ii\jurious.  The  grain  weevil  of 
Europe  (aiUmdn-a  \titophihu\  granaria,  Linn.) 
is  one  of  the  most  misonievous ;  it  is  a  slender, 
red  beetle,  about  i  of  an  inoh  long;  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  wheat  after  it  is  stored,  and 
the  grabs  as  soon  as  hatched  burrow  in,  each 
occupying  a  single  grain  and  eating  it  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  hiuks  in  a  large  heap ;  the  destrao- 
tion  is  usually  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  it.  Indian  oom  and  rice  are  attacked 
by  other  similar  species  of  the  genus.  Drying 
the  grain  in  kilns  seems  to  be  the  only  mediod 
of  destroying  these  insects. — ^The  bdlaninvt  nu- 
eum  (Qterm.)  is  the  parent  of  the  nut  weevils, 
the  little  white  grubs  so  often  seen  in  filberts 
and  other  nuts  in  Europe.  The  female  by  her 
long  proboscis  makes  a  small  hole  in  the  young 
nut  when  it  is  soft,  and  therein  deposits  an 
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egg,  the  grab  eating  its  way  to  the  iaterior  and 
there  living  to  matority ;  it  then  gnaws  its  way 
oat,  falls  to  the  groimd,  borrows,  and  under- 
goes its  change  to  a  pupa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  sniumer.  To  the  species  of  onr  hazel- 
nnt  Say  gave  the  name  of  tuuieu*;  it  is  fV  ot 
an  incdt  long,  dark  brown  with  rnsty  yellow 
hairs.  Th^  B.  glamdium  (Germ.)  infests  acorns. 
— ^The  pea  weevil  (brwiku*  piti,  LinB.),  or  pes 
bug,  is  about  jigr  of  an  inch  long,  rnsty  black 
with  a  white  spot  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax 
and  white  dots  on  the  wings.  The  perfect  in- 
sect is  found  in  the  flowers ;  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  yonng  pods  of  peas  and  beans  just  oppo- 
dte  the  seed,  into  which  the  larva  at  once  pen- 
etrates ;  few  persons  are  probably  aware  now 
many  of  these  minute  larvaa  they  eat  as  they 
indulge  in  early  green  peas;  they  have  been 
known  to  cat  off  the  entire  crop  of  these  vege- 
tables ;  they  are  said  not  to  touch  the  germ  of 
the  pea,  though  all  the  rest  is  devoured.  Peas 
in  the  winter  often  oontun  these  larvas,  bnt  not 
when  a  year  old ;  they  are  killed  by  soaking  in 
hot  water  a  minute  or  two  just  before  plant- 
ing; the  crow  blackbird  and  Baltimore  oriole 
devour  great  numbers  of  them.  This  species 
probably  originated  in  America,  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  whioh  it  is  common,  whence  it 
has  spread  to  central  Europe.  Lentils  and 
other  leguminous  plants  are  attacked  by  other 
apeoies. — The  palm  weevil  or  worm  (calandra 
palmaram,  Olairv.)  is  about  1^  inches  long  and 
black;  the  larrga  are  between  2  and  3  inches 
long,  and  live  in  the  pith  of  the  palm,  espe- 
cially the  cabbage  pakn,  making  a  cocoon  of 
the  surrounding  fibres ;  they  are  dirty  yellow 
with  a  bhick  head,  loolong  like  moving  pieces 
of  fat,  and  are  esteemed  as  delicacies  in  the 
"West  Indies.  With  the  larvee  of  another  spe- 
cies (G.  taeehari,  Olairv.),  equally  destraotive 
to  the  sugar  cane,  these  are  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  boiled, 
roasted,  or  broUed  on  wooden  spits,  with  dried 
and  powdered  bread. — There  are  many  weevils 
attacking  resinous  trees,  among  which  one  of 
the  most  destraotive  is  the  pine  weevil  (eurett- 
Uo  [hylobiwi]  pales,  Herbst),  i  to  i  of  an  inch 
long,  deep  chestnut  brown  with  a  few  yeDow- 
ish  white  dots  and  lines.  Thoosands  of  acres 
of  pines  in  the  sonthem  states  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  these  insects ;  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent their  ravages  is  to  protect  the  woodpeck- 
ers, th«r  natural  enemies.  The  rhynehcentu 
^robi  (Peck)  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  brown 
with  many  rnsty  white  scales ;  they  devour  the 
leading  shoot  of  the  white  pine,  whose  growth 
prodnoes  the  lofty  and  straight  trunk  of  this 
beautiful  tree;  the  larvs  are  destroyed  by 
woodpeckers  and  ichneumon  flies.  Other  spe- 
des  equally  destraotive  are  found  on  the  Euro- 
pean pines.  The  plum  weevil  is  described  un- 
der OcBoiTUO.  (See  Eollar's  and  Harris's  works 
on  the  iusects  injurious  to  vegetation.) 

WEGSOHEIDEB,  Juuns  August  Ludwio, 
a  German  theologian,  born  at  Kabbelingen, 
Brunswick,  Sept.  17, 1771,  died  in  Halle,  Jan. 


27,  1849.  He  studied  at  Hehnstedt,  Bnms- 
wick,  and  Hamburg,  became  a  Jiepetent  at 
Gottingen  in  1806,  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  theology  there  in  1806,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Biuteln, 
whence  in  1810  he  was  transferred  to  Halle. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  rationslism,  of 
which  his  ItutiUiUonei  Tkeologia  OhritUana 
DogmaMea  (HaUe,  1816 ;  8th  ed.,  1844)  is  a 
consistent  exposition.  He  also  wrote  other  im- 
portant exegetical  and  philosophical  works. 

WEIGEL,  YAUCNnN,  the  originator  of  amys- 
lie  school  of  the  17th  century,  called  after  turn 
Weigelians,  born  at  Grossenhain,  Saxony,  in 
1688,  died  June  10,  1688.  From  1667  till  his 
death  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Zsohopan.  Little  was  known  of  him  during 
his  lifetime;  but  when  his  works  were  pob- 
liahed  after  his  death  by  Ohr.  Weikert,  they 
created  at  once  a  great  sensation.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  are:  JSirehen-  und  Sau^ioHitt 
(1611);  V<m  der  Gelauenheit;  JHalogtu  <U 
C/tri*tianiamo  (liU);  OvUm  0rj(^  (1616); 
Theologie  (1618) ;  and  Zmei  tehdne  £&cMt» 
vom  Lebtn  Chriiti  (1621).  An  abridgment  of 
all  his  works  was  published  under  the  title  of 
FhiloiophiaMy»tiea  (1916).  Weigelwassfraat 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  Paracelsus  and  Tan- 
ler,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  hii 
opinions.  Among  his  peculiar  dootrines  are  the 
following :  The  rable  is  no  real  rule  of  faith,  but 
only  a  record ;  the  chief  revelation  is  the  inner 
word.  Ohrift,  conceived  by  Mary,  the  divine 
wisdom,  in  heaven,  is  inferior  to  the  Fathtf. 
Only  believers  should  be  bq>tized.  All  teach- 
ing is  useless  without  the  inner  light.  The 
theology  taught  by  the  universities  is  false ;  the 
true  one  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  one's  ael^ 
and  of  man's  aim.  All  creatures  are  emana- 
tions  of  the  divine  essence.  The  ministry  of 
priests  and  preachers,  and  all  external  forms 
of  divine  worship,  are  of  little  avail ;  the  tme 
veneration  of  God  is  something  interaal.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  were  publicly  burned  at  Obem* 
nitz,  by  order  of  the  elector  John  George  L 
of  Saxony ;  but  they  had  already  been  widely 
circulated  and  made  many  converts,  who  how- 
ever never  formed  a  separate  sect.  The  most 
celebrated  among  the  followers  of  Weigel  to 
Jacob  Boehm,  the  German  theosophist. 

WEIGHTS  xem  MEASURES,  means  of  de- 
termining by  ooniparison,  and  expressing,  in 
the  former  instance,  the  mass  or  quantity  of 
matter  of  ponderable  bodies,  as  shown  by  the 
effect  of  gravity  upon  them,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  magnitudes  of  bodies,  or  of  the  varions 
forms  under  which  we  regard  and  estimate 
space.  These  are  the  spedflo  and  more  usnil 
meanings  of  the  terms;  bnt  meaanre  is  iJao 
used  in  a  general  sense,  to  mgnify  the  finding 
of  the  relative  amounts  or  values  of  thin^ 
of  whatever  kind,  the  nature  of  whioh_  is 
such  as  to  render  them  capable  of  estinutiott 
in  any  manner.  In  this  sense,  weight  is  but 
one  sort  of  measure ;  and  the  latter  term  em- 
braces all  measurable  things  or  valaes.    The 
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diflbrent  species  of  qiiantity,  of  measnre,  and  of 

unit  may  then  be  sncoinctlj'  classed  as  follows: 

Srsom  or  QcAimTT,  or  ICcAivma,  axd  or  TTam 

].  Wttektr 

1.  8aU<tttlM  or  Tolnmet  (in  bodj,  or  ^Mo). 

t>  SarftisM  (known  In  ueu). 

4.  Angki  (knawn  In  dagreaa). 

El  linM  (known  In  longtlw). 

a.  Tlmaa. 

T  YihiM  (manor,  ths  irtiflelal  meunn). 

&  InteniUtM  or  fbraos  (ezpreawd  In  weights  or  lengtlu). 

Quantity  is  always  that  which  can  be  or  is 
measared.  Bat  in  order  to  find  and  express 
the  measnre  of  a  qnantity  of  any  kind,  we 
most  first  either  find  in  natnre  or  assnme  ar- 
iMtrarily  some  fixed  magnitnde  or  value  of  the 
^▼en  kind,  by  comparison  with  which  the 
rdative  amounts  of  the  varions  examples  of 
^at  kind  of  quantity  are  to  be  ascertained. 
This  fixed  magnitude  or  value  is  the  unit  of 
measore  of  the^given  kind  of  quantity,  or  in  a 
given  one  among  many  systems  of  measaring 
tt.  Whether  found  in  nature  or  arbitrarily 
diosen,  the  unit  itself  is  always  incapable  of 
measnrement,  and  is,  tn  m,  an  unknown  mag- 
nitude; so  that  all  measures  are  comparative 
or  relative  only. — Since  4  right  angles  just  fill 
the  entire  space  about  any  point  in  a  plane, 
and  so  oorre^Hmd  to  the  entire  droumference 
of  a  eird^  the  ri^t  angle  becomes  a  natural 
Beaanre,  or  invanable  natural  unit ;  and  the 
value  of  any  definite  part  of  this  or  of  the  circle 
is  equally  fixed.  The  early  geometers  accord- 
ingly  divided  the  circle  or  its  circnmferenoe 
into  360  equal  parts,  one  of  these  parts,  1°,  be- 
coming  the  unit  of  circular  or  of  angular  meas- 
nre; and  this  measurement  is  stm  retained. 
(Bee  Daonaa.)  In  estimating  time,  two  nat- 
ural onita  present  themselves,  the  limits  of 
which  are  fixed  by  the  circuit  of  natural 
changes;  namely,  the  day  and  year.  (See 
Oaxbtdab,  and  Ykab.)  For  the  sobjeot  of 
measores  of  value,  the  reader  Is  referred  to 
Conr,  Momr,  and  the  articles  on  the  various 
denominations  of  money.  Tor  measures  of  in- 
tensity of  various  natiutJ  agendes,  see  Elko- 
raoKKTKB,  LiOHT,  Thsbkomstui,  &o.  See, 
alao,  in  relation  to  certain  ordinary  measures, 
Atoxbdupoib  WnoBT,  Busbkl,  Foot,  Gaixon, 
Mxix,  Povin>,  tm.  The  forms  of  measnre  to 
be  considered  in  this  article  are:  weight; 
xneasarea  of  length,  giving  linear  or  long  meas- 
nrea ;  of  snrfooe  or  area,  giving  square  or  su- 
perficial measures;  and  of  solidity  or  vol- 
ume, giving,  when  the  measured  object  is  a 
•(did  body  or  q>aoe,  its  "contents"  in  solid 
or  caUo  measnrea,  and  when  a  liquid,  or  a 
■olid  in  small  masses,  as  grain,  salt,  &o.,  ite 
▼olome,  in  measures  of  capacity. — ^As  contin- 
naiUy  called  into  requisition  both  in  commer- 
oial  and  soientifio  pnrsuitB,  weights  and  meas- 
nrea are  of  indispensable  utility ;  while  for  the 
Isktter  of  the  pnrpoaes  named,  the  utmost  ao- 
earaey  in  thdr  indications  is  desirable.  Abso- 
lutely invariable  standards  of  weight  and  meas- 
ine,  however,  have  never  yet  been,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  materials  to  be  dealt  with  cannot 
be^  attained;  irtiile  to  secure  and  reprodooe 


measures  of  given  sorts,  ilie  results  of  which 
shall  be  correct  and  uniform  to  within  the 
least  practicable  degree  of  variability,  is  a 
problem  np<m  which  a  vast  amount  of  soien- 
tifio research,  of  ingenuity,  and  labor  has  al- 
ready been  expended.  The  balance,  or  scales, 
in  a  rude  form,  are  known  to  have  been  in  use 
from  very  early  times.  According  to  the 
Parian  chronicle,  weights,  measures,  and  the 
stamping  of  gold  and  silver  coins  were  alike 
the  invention  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argoa, 
about  the  middle  of  the  8ih  century  B.  0. 
The  units  or  counterpoises  to  be  employed  in 
weighing  could  easily  be  obtained  by  talung 
roughly  equal  bulks  of  some  substance  of 
nearly  constant  density,  as  iron  or  brass ;  but 
to  render  them  more  definite  and  accurate,  it 
later  became  necessaiy  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
more  accurate  measures  of  capacity;  and  a 
known  volume  of  pure  water  and  at  known 
density  is  now  the  criterion  universally  re- 
sorted to  for  determining  standards  of  weight. 
This  supposes,  however,  that  the  Tolume  or 
cubic  contents  are  correctly  known;  and  aa 
we  can  practically  only  express  content  or  ca- 
pacity in  terms  of  the  cube  of  a  length,  and 
area  in  terms  of  the  square  of  a  length,  it 
follows  that,  to  obtain  exact  nnita  of  measnre 
of  all  the  kinds  here  to  be  considered,  it  ^ 
necessary  first  to  fix,  and  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce with  the  utmost  possible  exactness,  the 
unit  of  length.  The  weight  of  bodies  in  the 
air  is  slightly  diminished  by  the  buoyancy  of 
tiie  medium,  and  that  of  all  bodies  ap<Mi  the 
earth  by  the  centrifugal  tendency  due  to  its 
rotation,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  elevation 
above  the  sea  level, as  in  asoending mountains; 
bnt  since  of  these  three  disturbances  the  last 
two  affect  the  article  weighed  and  the  counter- 
poise in  the  same  degree,  and  the  first  also  if 
their  form  and  volume  be  the  same,  whfle  the 
difference  it  can  occasion  in  the  result  is  ex- 
tremely slight  in  any  case,  it  follows  tliat  in 
weighing  ordinary  articles  with  scales  or  steel- 
yards, the  true  weight  is  still  shown  under  all 
conditions  of  the  lands  named,  or  at  the  least 
to  within  an  extremely  small  fraction.  But 
weight  determined  by  stretching  or  compress- 
ing a  spring,  as  in  the  spring  balance,  will  be 
strictiy  proportional  to  the  force  of  gravity 
taking  effect  at  the  place,  and  hence  will  l« 
lessened  by  the  increased  oentriftagal  force  aa 
we  approach  the  equator,  and  by  the  diminish- 
ing attraction  at  heights  considerably  above 
the  sea  level. — In  the  history  of  weights  and 
measures,  three  periods  distinctly  present  them- 
selves :  the  ancient,  or  that  in  which  the  clas- 
sioal  standards  were  employed,  ending  with 
the  decUne  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  middle, 
daring  which,  while  the  names  of  the  classical 
measures  were  in  many  instances  preserved, 
the  standards  were  lost,  and  the  various  na- 
tional measures  of  Europe  grew  np ;  and  the 
modem  period,  beginning  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  and  marked  by  tiie  attempts 
made  toward  oorreoting  the  variableness  fomid 
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to  exist  in  the  measnres  of  most  nations,  and 
to  attain  to  exact  standards  throngh  a  knowl- 
edge and  application  of  physical  principles. 
Among  the  earlier  measnres  of  length  of  va- 
rious nations  are  found  such  as  the  finger's 
length,  the  digit  (second  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger), the  finger's  breadth,  the  palm,  the 
span,  the  cubit  (length  of  forearm),  the  nail, 
tlie  orgyia  (stretch  of  the  arms),  the  foot,  pace, 
&c. ;  and  the  names  of  these  measures,  their 
almost  constant  recurrence  among  different 
nations,  and  the  close  approximation  in  length 
of  such  as  have,  like  the  foot,  more  nearly  ao- 

Suired  the  character  of  arbitrary  .measores, 
like  establish  the  fact  that,  in  its  origin, 
measurement  of  lengtlis  was  bv  the  application 
of  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  some  parts  of 
the  East  the  Arabs,  it  is  said,  still  measure  the 
cnbits  of  their  ololii  by  the  forearm,  with  the 
addition  of  the  breadth  of  the  other  hand, 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  measnre ;  and  the 
width  of  the  thumb  was  in  like  manner  for- 
merly added  at  the  end  of  the  yard  by  the 
English  clothiers.  Advantages  of  such  meaa- 
nres  for  popular  use  are,  that  they  are  mag- 
nitudes known  by  observation  and  readily  un- 
derstood, and  in  an  average  way  always  capa- 
ble of  being  recovered,  when  more  arbitrary 
standards  might  be  wholly  lost.  But  their 
great_  disadvantage  is  extreme  variableness, 
especially  when  directly  applied ;  and  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  men's  minds  toward  exact- 
ness of  conception  and  reasoning,  though  the 
precise  period  of  the  first  of  these  may  not 
now  be  known,  three  snooessive  plans  of  in- 
enring  greater  accnracy  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  two  at  least  have  secured  perma- 
nent adoption.  The  first  is  that  of  obtaining 
a  uniform  standard,  by  exchanging  the  meas- 
nres by  parts  of  the  body  for  conventional  or 
arbitrary  lengths  which  ^ould  represent  their 
average,  and  which  were  to  be  established  by 
law ;  and  this  point  was  doubtless  reached  fUb 
some  time  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
England,  arbitrary  standards  appear  to  have 
been  known  and  in  common  use  at  an  early 
date.  The  name  "grain"  occurring  in  troy 
■weight,  and  "barleycorn"  in  long  measure, 
ahow  what  were  in  that  country  the  originals 
or  niltural  units  resorted  to  in  forming  these 
measures ;  or  at  the  least,  what  were  the  nat- 
ural objects  chosen  as  the  means  of  fixing  and 
in  case  of  need  restoring  the  value  of  saoh 
measures.  A  statute  of  Henry  III.  (A.  D. 
1266)  enacts,  "that  an  Engiiah  penny,  called 
the  sterling,  ronnd,  withont  clipping,  shall 
weu;h  82  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried  and  gatii- 
ered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear;  and  20 
pence  [pennyweights]  to  make  an  ounce,  12 
ounces  a  pound,  8  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and 
8  gallons  of  wine  a  bnshel  of  London,  which 
is  the  8th  part  of  a  quarter."  Again,  Edward 
n.  (A.  D.  1824)  provides  that  the  length  of  8 
barleycorns,  round  and  dry,  shall  make  an  inch, 
12  inches  a  foot,  &o.  The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining how  mnoh  of  the  end  of  the  grain 


abonld  be  removed  to  render  it  "round," 
makes  this  standard  the  less  definite  of  the 
two.  In  comparisons  of  the  recorded  results  of 
measnrements  in  different  countries  of  Eorope, 
and  at  different  periods,  much  coufosion  has 
existed  and  has  been  well  nigh  unavoidable, 
growing  out  of  gradual  or  repeated  chsoges  in 
the  standards  in  current  use;  and  in  respect 
to  the  comparison  of  ancient  with  modem  mess- 
ures,  considerable  error  for  a  time  existed,  aris- 
ing from  the  snpposition  that  the  Roman  foot 
and  henoe  the  related  measures,  were  identical 
and  BO  directly  commensurable  with  the  foot  of 
England,  and  of  some  other  modem  European 
oonntries.  For  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
with  its  bearings  on  admeasurements  of  van- 
ons  periods,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
historian  and  the  antiquary,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  special  treatises  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures, some  of  which  will  be  named.  As  would 
be  expected,  indeed,  the  modem  legal  or  con- 
ventional standards,  as  reproduced  and  in  ac- 
tual use,  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  For  example,  &om 
1660  to  1688  there  were  in  England  three  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  wine 'gallon:  1,  the 
more  general  opinion  and  usage  gave  231  cnbio 
inches  to  the  gallon ;  2,  the  customary  stand- 
ard at  Guildhall,  however,  supposed  t6  be  of 
snch  capacity,  was  later  found  on  measure- 
ment to  contain  only  224  cubic  inches;  8,  the 
real  and  legal  standard,  preserved  at  the  treas- 
nry,  contained  282  cubic  inches.  The  com 
gallon  differed  ttom  any  of  these,  being  268.t 
cubic  inches.  Borne  suppose  the  gallons  of 
881  and  282  inches  to  have  originated  under 
separate  enactments,  the  latter  from  one  of 
Henry  VII.,  directing  that  the  gallon  oontaia 
8  lbs.  of  wheat;  but  Onghtred  holds  that  the 
larger  or  beer  gallon  was  allowed  for  liquids 
which  yield  froth ;  while  the  less  gallon  waa 
that  appropriated  to  the  liquids,  such  as  vine 
and  ou,  which,  as  not  frothing,  show  at  once 
their  true  volume.  Variations  of  this  sort  is 
measures  must  however  have  existed  without 
intention,  and  increased ;  and  hence  the  sec- 
ond step  toward  exactitude  of  measurements 
became  necessary,  namely,  that  of  making  ac- 
curate comparisons  of  the  various  standards  of 
each  given  sort  in  a  country,  with  a  view  to 
discover  which  most  truly  preserved  the  meas- 
nre originally  intended,  and  also  by  what  means 
this  soTected  standard  could  be  most  certaislir 
multiplied  and  perpetnated.  Attempts  of  this 
kind  appear  in  England  to  have  been  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  royal  society 
in  1786  and  1742 ;  in  the  former  year,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  English,  Frenck  and  old 
Boman  standards ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  de- 
termination, by  Georjge  Graham,  of  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  London  (^ 
89.18  inches),  and  the  construction  of  bstandaid 
yard.  Ot  this,  under  direction  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Bird  prepared  two  accurate  coj>j 
iee,  respectively  marked  "  Standard  yard,  1768 
and  "  1760,"  and  intended  for  adoption  as  the 
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legal  standards.  He  careMIy  determined  and 
prepared  also  the  ponnd  troj,  the  original  of 
that  now  in  nse.  Ofthese  two  standards,  in 
fittt,  no  intentional  alteration  has  since  been 
nude;  BO  that  these  and  their  derivatives  are 
now  in  nse  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  act  of  parliament  under  George  IV.  (1834), 
establishing  the  so  called  "  imperial  measures," 
adopted  the  above  yard  from  the  copy  of  1760, 
and  also  the  pound  troy  of  1768,  though  it  in- 
trodnced  changes  in  the  measures  of  capacity, 
the  bushel  and  gallon,  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to.  The  third  proposed  step  in  the  way  of 
rendering  measures  exact,  has  reference  rather 
to  the  means  of  making  the  standards  recov- 
erable in  case  under  any  circumstances  they 
ghoold  be  lost.  In  the  definite  pursuit  of  this 
purpose,  the  French  philosophers  of  the  time 
of  the  revolution  took  the  lead.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  survey  of  an  arc  of  a  meri- 
dian on  which  this  was  to  be  based,  a  "  provi- 
sional metre,"  corresponding  with  existing  sur- 
veys, was  introduced  in  lt95.  The  definitive 
and  present  metrical  system  (see  Fkanoe)  was 
promulgated  in  1799  ;  but  owing  to  the  aver- 
sionof  the  people  to  accept  the  new  measures,  in 
1812  a  sort  of  compromise  was  engrafted  upon 
the  metrical  system,  in  the  systime  tttuel,  the 
standards  of  which  were  the  new  ones,  while 
the  divisions  corresponded  nearly  with  those  for- 
merly in  use,  ascending  commonly  in  ratios  of 
8,  8,  8,  or  13.  In  1837,  however,  this  method 
Tas.  abolished,  and  the  metre  and  its  deriva- 
tives finally  established,  to  be  in  effect  after 
Jan.  1, 1840.  The  metre,  or  unit  of  length,  on 
which  the  whole  system  is  based,  is  supposedly 
the  tz.ih.TTv  V^^  of  &  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian measured  by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  and 
thus  is  of  the  length  of  89.87079  English  inches. 
B  is  a  singular  comment  on  this  extreme  en- 
deavor after  a  natural  unit,  that  already  the 
.measurement  of  the  meridian  on  which  it  is 
feonded  has  been  determined  to  be  by  a  minnte 
Ikvction  too  small;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Vhole  of  the'  meridian  measured  is  a  fraction 
over  40,000,000  metres  in  length.  The  efforts* 
of  the  French  philosophers  called  attention  in 
England  to  the  desirableness  of  having  the 
Itandards  commensurable  with  a  natural  unit ; 
ttd  for  this  purpose,  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendolnm  at  London  was  that  selected.  Be- 
.Votti  made  in  1816,  1818,  and  1820,  to  the 
BODse  of  commons,  based  on  experiments  and 
:  tomparisons,  in  which  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young, 
;  Oipt  Eater,  and  Prof.  Playfair  took  a  pronu- 
[  Jtot  part,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  imperial 
'  IMgares  and  standards,  under  the  act  6  Oeorge 
j ,  W.,  which  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1826,  and  which 
!  TO  law  of  6  and  6  William  IV.,  taking  effect 
'  '&'  ^'  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  modify  in  respect  to  the 
■  Jtiodaids  adopted.  The  weights  and  measures 
Jriuch  had  been  in  vogue  in  England  previous 
fc  these  acts,  based  on  Bird's  standards,  1768 
W  1760,  had  meanwhile  become  established 
rathe  United  States,  so  that  here  the  standards 
n  the  old  English  system  are  still  in  force.  In 


the  imperial  measures,  the  yard  copied  from 
the  standard  of  1760  was  to  be  of  brass,  and 
measured  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.,  while 
its  length  was  farther  defined  by  declaring  that 
of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  of  mean  time 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  above  tem- 
perature, in  ft  vacuum,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  to  be  89.1898  inches  of  the  above  standard. 
The  ponnd  troy,  from  the  standard  of  1768,  is 
also  defined  by  determining  that  the  cnbio  inch 
of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  62°,  the  barometer  being  at  SO 
inches,  is  eqnal  to  262.468  grains  (the  ponnd 
being  6,760  grains).  The  standard  for  measures 
of  capacity,  whether  dry  or  liqnid,  was  declar- 
ed to  be  the  gallon,  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoiidn- 
pois  weight  (this  ponnd  being  7,000  grains  troy) 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  S2°  F.,  the 
barometer  showing  80  inches — this  to  be  thmoe- 
forward  the  measure  for  all  liquids ;  and  the 
bushel  being  determined  by  the  requirement 
that  it  should  contain  8  such  gallons.  These 
standards  only  became  compulsory  as  the  sole 
legal  measures  after  Jan.  1, 1836.  The  gsUoa 
in  this  system  contains  277.274  cubic  inches; 
The  former  wine  gallon  is  hence  0.83311  of  tbe 
imperial,  or  very  nearly  6  of  the  former  to  6  of 
the  latter ;  while  the  old  or  Winchester  bushel 
(so  called  because  its 'standard  was  long  pre- 
served at  Winchester)  was' 0.969447  of  Qie  im- 
iwrial  bnshel,  or  abont  83  of  the  former  to  SS 
of  the  latter.  Of  the  English  standard  yard, 
the  royal  astronomioal  society  ordered  in  1833 
a  copy  prepared  with  great  care  for  their  use ; 
and  this  Mr.  Baily  completed  in  1834,  the  same 
year  in  which,  the  previous  standards  were  lost 
by  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  parliament. 
The  commission  appointed  in  1688  to  restore 
the  lost  standards,  of  which  Airy,  Baily,  Her- 
sohel,  Lnbbock,  and  Sheepshanks  were  mem- 
bers, after  much  investigation,  reported  in  1841 
that,  since  the  passage  of  the  sot  6  CreorgelV., 
several  elements  of  reduction  of  the  pendulum 
experiments,  on  which  some  of  its  provisions 
were  based,  had  been  found  to  be  doubtful  or 
erroneous,  there  having  been  defects  in  the 
agate  planes  of  the  pendulum  used  by  Oapt. 
Eater,  and  errors  in  finding  its  specific  gravity, 
and  in  reductions  for  buoyancy  of  the  air  and 
for  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  course  prescribed  in  the  act 
would  not  necessarily  reproduce  the  (»iginal 
yard ;  that  the  other  definition  in  the  set  of  the 
yard  -  as  a  certain  brass  rod  was  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted;  and  that  by  aid  of  the 
astronomical  society's  scale,  and  a  few  other 
highly  accurate  copies  known,  the  standard 
could  be  restored  without  sensible  error.  Mr. 
Baily  was  selected  to  prepare  the  new  standard, 
having  6  copies  of  the  preceding  on  which  to 
base  his  comparison;  and  upon  his  death  in 
1844  Mr.  Sheepshanks  continued  the  neoessary 
observation^,  the  latter  alone  executing  in  all, 
in  course  of  this  labor,  some  200,000  micro- 
metric  measurements.  Of  several  standard 
copies  finally  prepared  by  him,  each  being  a 
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square  inch  bar,  88  inohea  in  length,  of  & 
bronze  consisting  of  copper  trith  a  small  per- 
centage of  tin  and  zinc,  0  copies  were  finally 
selected  and  reported  by  the  commissioners  in 
March,  1864;  oi  these,  the  one  marked  "  Bronze, 
19"  was  selected  as  the  parliamentary  stand- 
ard yard,  the  remaining  S  being  deposited,  along 
with  copies  of  the  standard  of  weight,  with  as 
many  public  institutions  and  scientifia  bodies. 
These  standards  were  legalized  in  July,  1865 ; 
and  in  case  of  loss  of  the  parliamentary  copy, 
it  was  provided  that  the  standards  should  be 
restored  by  comparison  of  the  other  selected 
copies,  or  such  as  might  be  available.    Thus, 
the  latest  verdict  of  science  may  be  regarded 
as  adverse  to  the  practicability  of  basing  a  sys- 
tem of  weights  aiul  measnree  on  any  invariable 
natural  unit  of  dimension.    It  is  still  doubted 
in  England  whether  the  new  yard  is  not  a  frac- 
tion longer  than  the  old;  but  the  scales  used  in 
the  recent  trigoncanetrical   surveys  have  all 
been  compared  with  that  of  the  astronomical 
society,  and  are  therefore  known  independently 
of  tliat  which  has  been  made   the  nationtd 
standard. — The  weights  and  measures  suooes- 
9vely  adopted  by  the  various  colonies  planted 
in  iuneriea  were  from  the  first,  or  very  early 
became,  the  same  with  those  of  England  at  the 
given  period.    Bather,  K  may  be  said,  they  pur- 
ported to  be  the  same,  though  naturally  con- 
siderable variations  grew  up  in  the  different 
colonies,  and  the  several  weights  and  measures 
already  in  use  being  adopted  with  little  or  no 
change  when  these  became  states,  the  discrep- 
ancies continued  to  exist     By  a  resolution 
of  the  senate,  March  8,  1817,  John   Quincy 
Adama  was  commissioned  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  including  fit  appears) 
the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  system  or  some  similar  one. 
Mr.  Adama  had  the  standards  employed  in  the 
various  custom  houses  of  the  country  examined 
and  carefully  measured  during  the  years  1819- 
'20 ;  and  in  a  table  accompanying  his  report, 
published  in  Washington  in  1821,  he  shows  that 
very  considerable  discrepancies  then  existed 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  states,  and  of- 
ten within  the  same  state,  in  all  the  measures 
of  weight,  dimension,  and  capacity.    Beview- 
ing  the  French  system  at  great  length,  be  re- 
ported unfavorably  to  its  adoption,  chiefly  on 
the  grounds  of  the  popular  repugnance  to  anew 
system — since  his  time  overcome  in  France,  as 
we  have  seen — of  the  subversion  of  uniformity 
that  for  a  time  must  result,  and  the  inconven- 
ience, as  he  was  led  to  betieve,  of  a  decimal 
system.    For  the  sake,  among  other  reasons, 
of  fiicilitating  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
and  cultivating  relations  of  amity  with  that 
nation,  he  recommended  that  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  United  States  remain,  and  be 
more  accurately  conformed  to  those  of  England, 
though,  as  has  been  seen,  the  latter  were  soon 
afterward  in  part  changed.    He  concludes  that 
an  act  of  congress  shoiud  declare  what  are  the 


legal  weights  and  measures  of  the  nation;  and 
that  positive  standards  should  be  constnicted, 
duplicates  of  which  should  be  Aimiahed  to  the 
executive  authorities  of  every  state  and  iet- 
ritory.    By  an  act  of  congress,  May  19, 1888, 
the  brass  troy  pound  procured  by  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  London  in  1827,  and  -whidi 
was  a  copy  prepared  by  Capt.  Kater  of  the 
English  standard,  was  declared  the  standai'd 
troy  pound  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
and  conformably  to  which  its  coinage  Bhonld  be 
regulated.    The  senate,  May  29, 1830,  directed 
a  new  comparison  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  use  at  the  different  custom  boiisei. 
This  was  intrusted  to  the  late  Professor Hassler; 
and  though  much  discrepancy  was  found,  the 
mean  corresponded  closely  with  the  English 
standards  previous  to  1776.    Under  Mr.  Hass- 
ler's  supervision,  accurate  and  authentic  copiei 
of  the  received  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures were  prepared,  and  supplied  to  all  the  cos- 
torn  houses.    Meanwhile,  by  a  joint  resolntion 
of  congress,  the  B6cretai7  of  the  treasury  was 
directed  "to  cause  a  complete  set  of  all  the 
weighta  and  measures  adopted  as  standards 
....  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each 
state  in  the  Union  ....  for  the  use  of  the 
states  respectively,  to  the  end  that  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  es- 
tablished."   These,  and  also  standard  balancea 
as  afterward  ordered,  have  been  supplied  as 
directed.    By  many  of  the  states  the  former 
have  been  regularly  adopted ;  while  the  stand- 
ards authorized  in  certain  states  still  differ^ofn 
the  national.    Of  these  latter,  the  standard  of 
length  is  the  yard,  as  marked  upon  a  brass  scale 
82  inches  long,  prepared  by  Troughton  of  Lon- 
don, and  which  is  deposited  in  the  office  of 
weights  and  measures  at  "Washington.'  The 
standard  of  weight  is  the  troy  pound  already 
referred  to.    The  avoirdupois  pound  is  7,000 
troy  grains.     The  units  of  capacity  are  the 
gallon  for  liquid  and  the  bushel  for  dry  meas- 
ures.   The  gallon  is  the  capacity  of  a  vessel 
containing  68,872.2  grains  troy,  of  the  standard 
pound,  of  distilled  water  at  the  maximum  den- 
sity, 89°  F.,  weighed  in  air  of  the  temperature 
of  62°,  and  barometric  pressure  of  80  inches; 
it  is  thus  very  nearly  281  cubic  inches.  _  The 
bushel  is  the  capacity  of  a  measure  containing 
64,8891.89  standard  grains  troy  (—77.6274  lbs. 
avoirdupois)  of  distilled  water  under  the  same 
conditions  as  tliose  just  named,  and  is  thus  the 
Winchester  bushel   of  2,160.42  cubic  inches. 
The  fractional  values  given  in  connection  wifi 
the  imperial  measures  above,  thus  serve  for 
comparing  these  standards  of  capacity  with  the 
imperial. — ^The  accurate  comparison  or  meas- 
urement by  one  another  of  existing  standards 
of  length,  and  determination  of  copies  of  such, 
is  a  work  requiring  extreme  care ;  the  obserra- 
tions  must  be  very  frequently  repeated;  and  in 
view  of  differences  in  the  powers  and  mode  of 
observing  of  different  persons,  and  unavoidable 
or  as  yet  unaccountable  changes  of  the  mate- 
rials under  certain  conditions,  it  is  better  that 
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the  observations  be  made  hj  many  persons  and 
in  different  ways.  A  oarefal  examination  and 
oomparison  then  determine  whicli  among  the 
results,  all  of  which  have  been  recorded,  are 
the  most  trnstworthy ;  and  of  these  the  average 
is  taken  as  most  nearly  giving  the  trne  result. 
Thns,  at  the  last,  extremely  close  approxima- 
tioas  are  alone  possible.  Tor  example,  it  was 
foood  in  the  coarse  of  Mr.  Baily's  experiments 
that  a  change  of  0.01°  F.  produces  a  sensible 
alteration  (under  the  microscope)  in  the  meas- 
ure (tf  a  metallic  bar ;  and  Eater  had  observed 
that  small  inequalities  in  the  surface  a  bar  rests 
on  also  produce  changes  in  its  length ;  so  that 
the  same  bar  at  different  times  and  apparently 
ooder  the  same  conditions  may  not  snow  the 
same  measure.  Add  to  all  this  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  absolutely  invariable  meas- 
nree  of  temperature  by  the  thermometer,  and 
nme  of  the  difiSculties  of  the  subject  will  be 
mparent.  Thus,  calling  the  astronomical  so- 
Clay's  scale  86  inches,  Bird's  of  1760  was  found 
less  by  .000376  inch,  while  of  the  others  ex- 
amin(^  all  were  greater  or  less  by  some  small 
fraction.  The  comparison  and  verification  of  the 
Males  are  conducted  by  aid  of  a  form  of  divid- 
ing engine,  carrying  over  either  end  of  the  bar  a 
nicrosoope,  with  Intersecting  micrometer  lines 
fbr  determining  the  position  of  points  on  the 
Male. — The  American  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tion having  had  under  consideration  for  some 
years  previously  the  snbject  of  weights  and 
aeasnres,  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  B. 
Taylor  of  Philadelphia  was  chairman,  presented 
tt  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  Boston  in  1860  a 
vwy  minute  and  ftiU  report,  historical  and  crit- 
itti],  in  relation  to  the  varieties  of  systems  of 
veight  and  measure  in  use  for  different  pur- 
poses, in  this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  recom- 
awnding  an  "  ootonary"  scale  of  progression  in 
luunbers,  or  one  ascending  by  eights,  in  place  of 
fte  existing  decimal  scale ;  and  proposmg  new 
ind  rimpler  names  for  the  7  digits — to  nse  the 
jpnstomary  term — in  that  case  resulting,  and  new 
tables  of  denominations  for  the  several  sorts  of 
peasore.  This  is  one  of  the  many  propositions 
'■  tt  late  years  made  with  a  view  to  obviate  in  a 
lirge  degree,  or  at  least  greatly  to  simplify,  the 
'.  ttmons  numerical  calculations  now  required  in 
tte  various  sorts  of  business  transactions.  An 
;  Olfjection  to  the  systems  thus  proposed  appears 
\  h  the  number  of  denominations  made  in  a 
dm  measure,  sometimes  as  many  as  11 ;  and 
[  with  a  view  to  remove  such  complexity,  Mr. 
i  9(dm  Meakim  of  New  York  had  previously  re- 
!  ported  to  the  same  body  in  favor  of  systems  of 
i  Midit  and  measure  like  to  our  money  scale  in 
!  Inug  few  denominations,  the  values  to  oor- 
i.  Hqwnd  with  alternate  denominations  of  the 
I  Imoch  decimal  system,  and  thns  to  ascend  in 
!  itatnple  instead  of  tenfold  ratios.  Thus,  the 
Aigle  table  for  weight  of  all  weighed  articles 
Jmtever  should  consist  of  the  centigramme, 
|tiinme,  hectogramme,  and  myriagramme ;  the 
int  equalling  about  i  grain,  and  the  others  sno- 
cwavuy  100  times  greater. — ^Among  special 


treatises  may  be  named  Panctou's  MitrologU 
(Paris,  1780)  ;  the  report  of  J.  Q.  Adams  (8vo., 
Washington,  1821);  the  "Account  of  theOon- 
struction  of  the  Kew  National  Standard  of 
Length,  and  of  its  principal  Oopies,"  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  (vol.  clxvii.,  Lon- 
don, 1867) ;  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
standard  of  weight,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" (1856);  "Universal  Dictionary  of 
Weights  and  Measures,"  by  J.  H.  Alexander 
(Baltimore,  1860);  and  Woolhouse's  "Meas- 
ures, Weights,  and  Moneys  of  all  Nations" 
(Weale's  series,  London,  1866). — The  following 
is  a  summary  of  weights  and  measures  in  use 
among  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
globe: 

N.  B.— The  gsUon  and  tmshel  niuned  In  the  following 
table  are  the  Imperial.  To  reduce  the  imperial  gallon  to 
the  n.  S.  gallon,  divide  bv  0.88811;  to  reduce  the  Imperial  to 
the  U.  B.  hnehel,  by  O.MM«7. 

Arabia  (Mocha>— For  liqolds:  IIS  vakiaa  =  8  nooeflaa  = 
1  gudda  =  i  gallona.  Weights:  40  Taklu  =  1  maund  =  S 
Ihe.  aTolrdnpola;  and  160  maande  =  10  frazils  =  1  bahar  s 
400  lbs.    The  weights  of  Enpt  are  used  In  some  parte. 

ArgttMnt  R€ipnbHe.—<Sw  Spain.) 

.ilusA-ia.— Length:  1,128  pnnkte  =  144  Unien  =  12  zoll 
=  1  ftus  =  1.08T1  ft. ;  6  Aias  =  1  Uafter:  and  4,000  klsfter 
=  1  melle  =  4.T14S  miles.  Bnrlkoe:  1,000  square  klsfter  = 
1  joch  =  1.4228  acres.  Uqnld:  SO  kannen  =  40  masse  =4 
Tlertel  =  1  eimer  =  1S.45T  galls. ;  «nd  82  elmer  =  1  Aider. 
Drr:  IS  mnhlmaasel  =  8  achtel  =  4  vlertel  =  1  metze  =s 
1.6918  bnsh. ;  and  80  metien  =  1  moth.  Weight :  1  loth  = 
270.2  KTs. :  and  82  loth  =  10  nnzen  =  4  Tierdmg  =  2  mark 
=  1  pnind  =  1.2802  lbs.  The  measures  differ  In  some  parts; 
and  the  official  system,  since  1804,  Is  the  French  metrical 
system,  but  under  different  names. 

.Baden.— The  fkiss  U  09842  ft. ;  the  stOtze,  8.8014  calls. ; 
the  mslter,  4.1208  bush.  =  16  ddcalltns;  the  pflmd,  1.1029 
lbs.  aTof|dupoi8. 

fovarta.— The  ftiss  to  0.9517  ft. ;  the  eimer,  14110  galls. ; 
the  scheffel,  6.11T2  bush. ;  the  pfiind,  1.2846  lbs. 

Stlgiw>i.—%\neti  1820,  the  French  weights  and  measures, 
but  retaining  mnlnly  the  Dutch  names ;  as,  aune  or  elle  for 
m^tre :  litron  or  kan  for  litre ;  Hrre  or  pond  for  kilogramme. 
Thus,  in  weight,  the  denominations,  ascending  by  teqs,  are 
the  korrel,  wlgtje,  lood,  ons,  and  the  pond  =  2.20486  iba, 
Borfiuie :  100  sq.  elles  =  1  are  =  119.6088  sq.  yds.  The  cubis 
elle  =  1  atire  =  1.808  cubic  yds. 

.BoAsmio.— The  Prague  foot  =  11.88  Inches.  The  meas- 
ures are  generally  thoee  of  Austria. 

Branil. — In  general,  those  of  FortugoL  But  of  Brazil 
pounds,  99 = IW)  lbs.  avotrd. ;  6  varas  =  6  yds.  The  medids 
=  I  galL;  the  alqneire  =  1.1004  bnah. ;  the  mark  =:  7.8T8t 
ot  troy. 

jBrvmen.— The  ftaas  Is  0.9488  ft. ;  the  morgen,  0.6848  acre; 
the  Tiertel,  10958  galls.;  the  scheffel,  S.(MTr  bush.;  the 
pfand  =  3  mark  =  16  nnzen  =:  82  loth  =  L0986  lbs.  aroird. 

Canada  and  ofKtr  SHUth  Poueniaiu  in  Xorth  Amer- 
<oa.— The  weights  and  measures  are  generally  those  of  the 
former  English  system;  hence,  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Capt  of  Goad  Sopt.— The  Dntoh  standards  wai«  finmer- 
ly  in  nte,  bnt  are  now  mainly  superseded  by  the  Engltoh. 

C%<«. — In  general,  those  of  Spain. 

C%<na.— Length :  100  ftns  =  10  tsnns  =  1  chtk  or  cortd 
=  141  inches;  and  100  chlks  =  10  cheOncsor  flithoms  =  1 
yan  =  117.6  ft  Capacity :  100  kops  =  10  shings  =  12  catties 
=  1  tan  =  1.2  galls ;  and  10  tans  =  1  hwuh  =  12  galls. 
Weight :  16  taels  =  1  catty  or  pound  =  1}  lbs.  aTolrd. ;  100 
catties  =  1  peenl  or  tsm  =  188^  Ihs. 

Cbia.— Generslty,  these  of  Spsln.  In  trsde  are  also 
nsed  100  ponnds  =:  4  arrobas = 1  quintal  =  101.70  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois; the  Tsra  =  88.838  inches;  the  fhnega  =  2.9  bnah.; 
the  arroba,  for  wine,  8,42  galls. 

Denmarit.— Lonith :  144  iinien  =  13  tommen  =  1  fod  =: 
1.0298  ft ;  and  24,000  fed  =  12,000  aln  =  1  mill  =  466  miles. 
Liquid :  8  pott  =  4  kanden  =  1  Tiertel  =  1.7008  galls. ;  and 
4i  Tiertel = 1  anker  =  8.2914  bush.  D17:  86  pott = 2  sklep- 
pen  =  1  flerding  =  0.9S97  bush. ;  and  88  fierdlng  =:  33  tonnen 
=  1  last  =  84I188  bush.  Weight :  83  ort  =  1  unaa  =  1.10St 
oz.  avoird. ;  and  16  unzen  =  3  mark  =  1  pund  =  1.1019  lbs. ; 
10  pund  =  1  llspund ;  20  llspond  =  I  skippund  :=  S.1S1  cwt 

Rut  India  (Bengal,  Calcutta).— Length :  86  Jews  =  13 
nngleez  =  d  moots  or  hsnds  =  1  span  =  9  inches;  and  8 
spans  =:  4  cubits  ^  2  gus  or  yards  =  1  fkthom ;  1,000  ihthoms 
slooassBlAmileo.    Weight  (baaaar}:  80  slooas= 16  eUt- 
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tacka  s  1  Mer  r:  1.0BS8  V». :  ud  iO  tun  =  1  muad.    Ib 

Hodraa,  the  marcal  ii  2.TM  galls.;  the  tI«,  8.U5  lbs.  In 
Bomtwj,  the  hath  la  18  Inches;  the  parafa,  8.08  hcuh. ;  the 
•eer,  0.T  lb.  Many  other  varlationa,  of  conne,  ezlat  in  the 
different  illfitilcta  and  islands. 

Sffypt—Tha  common  cnblt  =  32.667  Inches;  that  for  In- 
dian ffoods,  SO  in.;  for  £nropean  cloths,  26,6  in.  Dry;  2^ 
loobabs  =  6  werbehs  =:  1  ardeb  =  4.S47  bosh.  Weight: 
144  dlrrhems  =  IS  oockeeyehs  =  1  lb.  or  mtl  =  1&75  oz. 
aroird. ;  and  100  rati  =  1  cantar.  The  weights  and  meas- 
ores  vary,  however,  in  different  parts. 

.PVanca.— Length :  1,000  mllllm6tres  =  100  centimetres 
=  10  dMm6treB=:l  metre  =  89.87079  Inches;  and  10,000 
metres  =  1,000  d£cam6tres  =  100  beetomitres  =  10  Ulo- 
mutres  =  1  myrlamAtre  =  S.S188S  miles.  SnrCtce :  100  cen- 
tiares  =  1  are,  tt^l  sqnare  dtouautre  =  O.0S4T  acre ;  and 
100  area  =  10  deeares  =  1  heeUre.  Liquid  1,000  millilltrti 
=  100  centilitres  =  10  decilitres  =  1  litre,  i.e-1  enbic  dM- 
mutre  =  61.0270S  cubic  Inches  =  1.7(08  imperial  pints;  and 
10,000  litres  =  1.000  decalitres  =  100  hectolitres  =  10  kilo- 
Utres  =  1  mrrlslitre  =  2,200.9667  galls.  Solid :  10  dioistteM 
2=  1  ature,  t.  a.,  1  cubic  miitre  ==  SISl8166  cub.  fl.;  and  10 
stores  =  1  dicastire.  Weight:  1,000  milligrammes  =  100 
eentlgnunmea  =:  10  didgrammea  =  1  gramme  =  1S.44  gra. 
tiny ;  and  10,000  grammes  s  1,000  dioagammes  =  100  boo- 
to^ammes  =  10  KUogrammes  =  1  myrlsgramme  =  22.057, 
lbs.  STolrd.  In  the  old  ajstem.  of  length:  144  llgnes  =  12 
ponces  =  1  "pied  da  roi"  =  12.79  inches;  and  12,000  pieds 
=: 2,000  tolses s=  1  "Uene  de  poste."  Weight:  72  gnlLs  = 
1  gros;  and  128  gros  =  16  onces  =  2  marcs  =  1  polds  de 
marc  =  1.8116  Iba.  troy. 

H-anlklbrt-oH-tAt-Main.—'nt  fata  ia  11.27  inches;  tha 
TSertal,  1.5784  galls,;  the  malter  or  achtel  =  4  dmmers: 
&1S68  bnsh. ;  the  pftud  =  1.0814  Iba.  aroird. 

(Ternuioy.— Oreat  dlTeiaity  of  weighta  and  meaanres  ob- 
tains in  the  different  state*,  tbe  more  important  of  whidi 
are  accordingly  noticed  separately.  Frequently,  the  atan- 
darda,  tbongn  differing  In  amount,  haro  similar  multiples 
md  aubdlTlaiona. 

Ortat  SritaiiK—'Bot  the  Talue  of  the  aeTenl  nnlta  of 
veight  and  meaaure,  ae*  the  preoedlng  genera]  atatement 
The  denomlDBtlona  and  ralnea  in  the  meaanrea  of  length, 
sniftoe,  and  solidity  are  the  same  as  tboae  of  tbe  United 
Btatea.  The  same  b  true  of  the  Tarious  aystema  of  weight 
The  atone  ia  14  Iba.  The  nnlta  of  liquid  and  of  dry  meaaore 
at  preaent  differ  ttom  those  of  the  United  States,,  aa  previ- 
'onsly  explained,  being  those  known  aa  tha  Imperial;  and 
the  denomlnationB  In  ose  In  these  also  differ.  Tons,  in  wine 
measure :  82  gills  =  8  pinta  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  86  gal- 
lons =  1  tierce ;  H  tieroea  =  1  faoeihead;  2  nnzeheads  =  1 
pipe,  butt,  or  puncheon.  Beer  moasoie:  82  gilla  =  8  pints 
=  4  quarts  =  1  gallou ;  and  86  gallona  =  4  flrklna  =  2  kil- 
derkins =  1  barrel;  8  kilderUoa  (M  gallona)  =  1  hogshead ; 
4  hogaheada  =  2  bntta  =:  1  tnn.  Dry  (the  gallon  the  earn* 
aa  fk>r  liqnida) :  82  gills  =  8  pInta  =  4  quarte  =  1  gallon ;  6 
gallona  =  4  peeks  =  1  bushel ;  and  80  bushels  =  20  ooombs 
=  10  quarters  =  2  weya  =  1  last  The  pottle  is  i  gallon; 
the  strike,  2  bushels.  The  hogshead,  pipe,  and  puncheon 
(liquid  meaauie)  differ  also  in  the  case  of  different  wines  or 
other  spirituous  liquors  intended.— The  old  Scottish  and 
Irish  measures  diHered  from  the  English,  and  were  also 
Tariable  with  locality. 

&reaee.— The  French  metrical  svstem  Is  in  use.  Of  old 
m«asnies  of  length,  the  short  and  long  plcha  are  25  and  27 
Inches,  tbe  enblt  18  Inehea,  tha  stadium  600  ibet;  the  klla  is 
atlfiSbnsh.;  the  pound,  0.8811  lb.  avoiid. 

/ramt«fV.~Length:  96  aehtel  =  12  soil  =  1  Aiss  = 
a»40S  ft.;  and  2  fbss  =  l  elle:  the  meile  =  4.6S07  miles. 
Tbe  moigen  =  2.8885.  acres.  Liquid :  16  oesel  =  8  quartlcr 
=  4  kannen  =  2  stUbchen  =  1  vlertel  =  1.5684  galls. ;  and 
120  Tiertel  =  24  anker  =  6  ohm  =  1  ftider ;  the  elmer  ia  4 
Tiertol.  Dry :  8  splnte  =  2  hlmt  =  1  (haa  =  1.4486  bnab. : 
and  60  fiua  =  30  Bcheffel  =  2  wiapel  ^  1  last.  Weight :  83 
pftnnige  =  8  qnentchen  =  8  loth  =  1  unze  =  1.068  oi, 
aroird.;  and  16  unxen  =  2 mark  =  1  pfhnd  =  1.068  Iba. 

Zrawwer.— Length:  144  linien  or  96  aohtel  =  12  soil  =  1 
flus  =  0.9542  (t;  and  16  fliaa  =  8  eUfn  =  l  mthe;2S,400 
ftias  =  1  melle  =  4.6001  mllea.  Liquid :  the  denominatlona 
hare  the  same  scale  and  namea  aa  in  Hamburg,  except  that 
the  Saael  Is  called  ndsael,  the  vlertel  being  1.7118  galls. ;  tbe 
elmer  is  18.6944  galls.  Drv :  24  vlerlkas  or  18  dritter=  6  hlmt 
=  1  malter=  S,18ST  bush. ;  and  16  malter  =  3  wlspel  =  1 
last'  Weight:  acale  and  namea  as  In  Hamburg;  except  the 
nse  of  Srtchen  for  splnte,  the  pitand  being  1.0781  lbs.  aroird. 
BoUand.—'nM  French  metrical  aystcan  bas  been  in  nse 
since  1817,  but  with  the  Dnteb  names.  Length:  the  de- 
nominations ftom  the  mllllmitre  to  tbe  kUomdtre  inelnslre 
take  the  names  streep,  duim,  palm,  elle,  roede,  mfjle;  the 
elle  =  1  mitre.  liquid:  ftom  tbe  centiiitre  to  the  hecto- 
litre Indnsire,  the  nsme*  are  rlngerhoed,  maatje,  kon,  rat; 
tbe  ksn  =  1  litre.  Dry :  ftvm  the  dteOltre  to  the  heotolltre 
the  names  are  maalj*,  cop,  aebepel,  randde  or  lak;  the  kop 
=  1  litn;  SO  mudde  s  1  but.    Weight:  ttom  tho  dM- 


im«  to  the  kilogramme  tlie  names  tie  konel,  *lg<^ 
leod,  ons,  pond ;  tbe  wigije  =  1  gramme. 

Japan.— Iha  lnc  =  6.26  ft.;  the  weighta  ai*  Tanrneady 
these  of  China. 

^iiiecJl:.— The  fbsa  is  0.9642  ft;  tbe  rlertel,  ISM  fdk; 
the  scheffel,  0.98  bush. ;  the  pfondl  1.0680  lbs.  arelrd. 

JfeoUsniwrff.— Tbe  weights  and  messnies  sie  the  aana, 
throughout  thla  atate,  aa  thoae  of  Hamburg,  except  that  Ike 
measures  of  capacity  are  those  of  Lttbeck. 

Jf«s<aa— Tbe  weights  sad  measures  are  those  of  Bpsbi, 
but  with  many  local  ratlstious. 

Jforoeeo.— The  cubit  or  canna  Is  21  inches;  the  plo,  26 
inches;  the  oommeroial  pound  is  1.U  lbs,  snd  tha  msikat 
pound,  1.786  lbs.  arotrd. 

JTapba:— The  palmo  is  0.8662  ft.,  snd  the  mlglle  LM7 
miles;  the  mogglu,  0.87  acre;  the  bsrile  (wine,  «c>, 9.174 
galls.,  and  the  stajo  (oil),  2.228  g^;  tbe  tomolo,  1.4111 
bush.;  tbe  libbra,  0.8594  lb.  troy. 

A'ormty.—See  Bwedcn. 

J'araio.— The  royal  guertie  is  871  Inehes,  tbe  eosmoL 
35  inches;  the  aitaba,  1.809  bnsh.;  the  nttd,  1.0618  III 
aroird. 

Polmid.—Tb»  lokteo  la  23.68  Inehea;  the  morg.  1J8( 

!«*;  the  gamiec,  0.8804  gall. ;  the  funt,  0.894  lb.  avdid. 

iWdi^al— Length :  12  pontos  =  1  linha;  96  llnhu  =  8 
pollegadas  =  l  palmo  or  spans:  0.7214  fb;  and  10  mIikiss 
STaias  =  lbiacaorlUbom;  themUha=1.2786mIlai.   The 

flra  la  1.4468  aorea.  Liquid ;  34  qiiartUboa  =  6  csnsdass 
pote,  eantaro,  or  alquelre  =  at  Liabon  1.8902  nlU.,  at 
Oporto 3.76 galls.;  and  3  notes slalraud*.  Dry:JI>aola- 
raa  ^  4  aiqnloiea  =  1  nnga  =  at  Uabon  1.4S7S,  and  at 
Oporto  1.8782  bnab. ;  and  16  flmgas  =  1  molo.  Weight:  13 
graoa  =  8  scropnloa  =  1  ontara ;  138  ontaraa  =  U  osfa  ~  I 
amtal  =  1.01186  Iba.  srolrd. ;  and  138  anatals  =  4  sirotas 
=  I  quintal  =  129.618  bush. 

iVtUafo.— Length :  1,738  aempel  =  144  llnian  =  12  nil 
=  1  fbas  =  1.0298  ft.;  and  13  fnas  =  l  rntbe;  2.000  nithaa 
=  1  post-meilo.  The  morgcn  is  a681  sct«.  Liquid:  UO 
{ssel  =  60  qusrtler  =  3  anker  =  1  elmer  =  15.118  galla. ;  tad 
IS  elmer  =  6  ohm  =  1  fnder.  Dry :  64  miaacbea  =  1< 
metxen  =  4  rleitcl  =  1  aeheffel  =  1.6181  bush.;  aad  72 
scheffel  =  6  malter  =  1  last  Weight:  128  qnentchen  =  8> 
loth  =:  16  nnzen  =  8  mark  (Celegne)  =  I  pftind  =  tOtll 
lbs.  aroird. 

Ama,— Length  (commercial) :  the  pii  la  0.966  It ;  tb< 

gUmo,  0.788  ft. ;  the  braccio,  2.661  ft ;  flie  palmo  for  cloth  it 
847  IncUee.  Length  (In  areblteeture,  An.):  120  dedmi  = 
13  once  =  1  palmo  =  0.7336  ft. ;  and  10  palml  =  1  csnu, 
tbe  catena  being  67i  palml ;  and  the  pl6  =  16  once  =  0.97(7 
ft  Liquid  :16qnartuecl  =  4  fogliet^  =  1  boeeale  =  O.Mlt 
mil. ;  83  booeall  =  1  barlle,  and  16  barill  =  1  botte.  Bit: 
4|  qaaTtn«d  =  li  sconi  =  1  starello  =  0.5063  bush. ;  and  U 
atatelll  =  4  qnarte  =  1  rnbblo.  Weight :  24  grsni  =  t  da- 
naro  ;  24  denarl  =  1  oncU;  12  once  =:  1  libbra  =  a7477  lb. 

AMfto.— Length :  16  Teracboka  =  l  srahln  =  !8  Inehti; 
and  1,500  arshina  =  600  Bashins=  1  verat  or  went =(.(<» 
mile.  Liquid :  100  tcharkays  =  1  redio  =  i.VM  calla. ;  t 
redras  =  1  anker,  and  40  redroa  =  1  aarokoraya.  Dry:  M 
garnotz  =  8  tchetrerkas  =  2  tcbetreriks  :=  1  psyak  = 
1.4426  bush. :  and  4  payaks  =  3  osmins  =  1  tchVtrnl 
Weight :  96  doll  =  1  solotnik  =  ai604  oi.  aroird. ;  13  laiaa 
(eaeh  8  lolotnika),  or  82  lotba  (each  8  zolotnika)  =  1  fust  = 
0.9036  lb.  aroiid. ;  and  1,200  flmta  =  80  pooda =10  berkorlt] 
^  1  packen, 

aardinda  (Oenoa).— Tbo  palmo  it  0.81TS  ft,  tha  pleds 
manuale  1.22i  ft-  the  ptede  liprando  1.6S67  ft^  tbe  bnede 
1907  ft. ;  tbe  bulle  =  M  pinte  =  16.887  galls. ;  tbe  qusita 
=  12  Eombette  =  0.416  bush. ;  tbe  lottolo  =  18  ones  s 
10488  Iba.  avolrd. 

&nsi>nv.— The  ftisa  is  0.939  ft. ;  tbe  kanne  ia  0.8(6,  and  Hia 
elmer  16.6943  galls. ;  the  viertei  is  a714«,  and  the  sobaM 
3.8688  bush. ;  the  pfkind  =  16  unzen  =  1.DS09  lbs.  aroird. 

5uifR.— Tbe  kon  la  &16S  ft ;  tbe  aesti,  i  bnab.;  the  Ml 
0.139,  and  the  cattr  3.588  lbs.  aroird. 

<9fcCy.— Tbe  palmo  la  9.68  inehea;  the  salma  QfetaiiaX 
19.326  galla. :  the  groaaa,  9.4T2  bush. ;  tbe  libbra,  0.7  lb. ;  and 
tbe  rottolo,  heary  and  llgbt  1336  and  1.7S  Iba.  aroird. 

Spaiti  (Madrid  and  &stUe).— Length :  144  pnntctsU 
]lseas  =  lpnlg*da  =  a937inch;  IS  pnlgadaB  =  3aeamaa= 
1  pie  =  0.9m  ft;  and  IS  pies  =  4 raias  =  I  estadal;  tha 
palmo  la  8.846 inches;  the legna  =  8,000 nu*t  =  4Jia8  milts. 
Liquid :  138  oopas  =  8S  qoartiUot  =  8  atumbret  =  1  ambs 
or  eantaro =8.688  galla.  Dry:  16ocbaTinos=4nelone9= 
I  qnartillo ;  and  48  quartUloa  =  34  medlos  =  13  shandes  = 
1  Anega  =  1.6608  bush. ;  and  13  ihnegas  =  1  oahlz  =  18.nM 
bnsh.  Weight :  18  grsnoa = 1  tomln ;  48  tomtnes  =  16  adar- 
mca=  8  oehBTDa  =  1  onta  s  0.0(84  lb.;  tad  16  ooaasi 
mareoB  =  1  libra =1.0144  Ibt,  arobd. 

Asaden  and  .Vortoay.— Length :  144  Itqiet  =  13  tunas 
1  flit  =  0.9743  ft.;  and  6  Ibta  =  8  alna  =  1  flunn ;  6,000  ftnia 
=  1  mil  =  6.6428  mllea.  Liquid:  S3  iungfrua  =  8  qraitaa 
=  2Btopa  =  lkanna=a6766gall.;  and  48  kaDaas=l  tunas 
sn.KHSgidls.    D17:  S34oi&  =  6«qrarten9=UBto;as 
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L    Woight  . 

_  U  niu  =  1   dcUpond  =  a»8t«  lb. 

aniid. ;  ud  400  sUlpnnds  =  SO  llipmuu  =  1  Atppond  = 


:  tS    lods   : 


t  knua  =  1  Qndlaf  =  OAWS  both. :  nd  8  Qndlnn  =  8 
■pma  =  1  tonna  =^08  biuh.  Wai^nt  (commsrelu]^  1^ 
fTiiitIn  '"  "       ""  ~  "^ 

anlid.:  ••; 
tOMrU  „  ,     ^^ 

gw(U»rKuid.—Seyeitl  different  systems  preratl  in  the 
Mbnnt  eutons.  In  Bern,  of  lencth :  1,T28  MOunden  =  IM 
Bilaii  =  IS  toll  =  1  fun  =  aMlt  ft. :  10  Aus  =  1  rnthe; 
tl6CM  ftua  =  1  meile  =  4.SS<3  miles.  For  Uqolds,  the  elmer 
s  SS  mass  =:  100  Tiertel  =  «.1>  galls.  The  matt  =  18  inSse 
=  iaWbosh.  Weight:  88  plbiiiilg=  8qiieDt  =  81ath  =  l 
nuce;  snd  16  nnxen  =  1  pftind  =  1.1514  1d&  STOlrd. 

JHorft— The  Tnrklsh  dreah  or  plo  =  8  palml  =  86.48 
Jaohu ;  the  leaa  dreah  =  18.08  inobea.  The  barile  =  84  bom 
=  14i«7  galls.  The  neba  =  4  temen  =  16  orbahs  =  8.9883 
hub.  The  oMe  =:  1  ox.  trov ;  1,600  okles  =  100  rottols  =  1 
:  IMtlb*.  aTolrd. 


1W««V.— the  pie  or  pike  is  86.8  iKhes;  the  almod, 
LIU  nib. ;  the  UIlow,  0.91S  bosh,  freight:  400  drams  = 
4dn(iuees  =:  1  oka  =  18886  Iba.  avolrd. ;  and  45  okes  =  1 
Uatal  or  cantam  =  187.8  lbs. 

TSuoMy.— The  palmo  la  0.9S75  ft;  the  biaoda  1.915 ft.; 
the  tarlle  (wine)  =  80  flasohl  =  40  boocall  =  10.0118  galls.; 
the  Hem  =  8  stida  =  18  qoarti  =  8.0118  bnah. ;  the  llbbi* 
s  II  ODce  =  86  dramme  =  aT486  lb.  srolrd. 

Unittd  ^Mm.— For  the  valne  of  the  several  nnlts  of  . 
weight  and  measure,  see  the  preceding  general  srtiolei 
Lil^th:  6poinU  =  1  line ;  144  lines  or  88  barleroonu  =  18 
bdus  =  Iftot;  16^  ft.  =  Bi  Tarda  =  1  rod,  pole,  or  perch; 
lit  rads  =  80  chains  =  8  farlonra  =  1  mils  (1,760  yds.  or 
Mao  ft.).  I  chain  =  100  Unks,  each  of  7.88  Inehea.  T^e  naU 
Is^inches;  th«  palm,  8  Inches:  thehand,  4  inchaa;  the 


I  inches;  the  quarter  of  doth,  9  Inchea ;  the  ell,  Flem- 

ingltsh.  and  French,  respeetlTely  8,  B,  and  6  quarters ; 

the eaUt,  lift.;  the  p■c^6ft.;  the  hthom,  6ft.;  a  cable's 


mn, 
IM 


laogtb,  IM  ikthoma ;  a  league,  8  miles ;  a  degree  of  the  me- 
iHisa,  M.0t6  miles.  Barfkoe:  144  sqnara  inches  =  1  sq.  ft ; 
Sniiq.  ft.  =  801sq.  yds.  =  Isq.nd:  160  sq.  rods  =  4  roods 
- 1  iq.  acre ;  640  sq.  acrea  =  1  sq.  mile.  AIM,  160  so.  rods  = 
10  ehalns  =  1  sq.  acre.  Solid  or  cuMo  measure :  1,t88  solid 
iMhas  =  1  solid  fimt :  87  solid  feet  =  I  solid  yard ;  40  feet 
at  round  timber,  or  oO  ftet  of  hewn  ==  1  ton  or  load ;  188 


Mid  fcet  =  1  eoid  (of  wood).  Liquid.—!.  Wine  measure : 
(I  {Ub  =  8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  68  gallons  =  8  bar- 
nb=  1  hogshead;  and  4 hogsheads  =  8  Bipes  =  1  ton.    %, 


Bear  measure:  8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  {WOn ;  86  gallon*  = 
I  barrel ;  54  gallons  =  1  hogshead.  UTJ :  64  pints  =  88 
jaarts  =  4  pMks  =  1  bushel ;  and  86  basnels  =  1  chaldron. 
Weight.— 1.  AToirdupoU:  856  drams  =  16  ounces  =  1 

Ciind ;  113  lbs.  =  4  quarters  =  1  hundred  weight ;  and  80 
adnd  weight  ^  1  ton.  The  hundred  weight  of  lOO  lbs.  Is 
•emlag  into  mors  general  use.  8.  Troy :  84  grains  =  1  pen- 
nyweight;  and  840  dwt=  13  onnoes^l  pound.  S,  Apothe- 
carlea' :  4M  grains  =  84  scruples  =  8  drams  =  1  ounce ;  and 
18  eoBoea  =  1  poirad.  Tlie  ponnd  and  onnoa  In  this  weight 
■•  theiameaa  In  troy  weight 

rauaa.—ln  the  decimal  aystem.  introdnced  in  1803,  the 
astro  or  traedo  =  10  palml  =  100  dltt  =  the  French  mMre, 
aid  1,600  metrl  =  1  mlgUo;  the  soma  =  10  mine  =  8.7618 
nsh. ;  the  libbm  metrtca  =  10  once  =  100  grcesl  =  1,000 
tsBsrl  =  8.8046  lbs.  arotrd. 

Ifai*  InMtt.—\a  those  now  or  otiglnany  belonging  to 
EMland-Fianob  Holland,  and  Denmark,  lenMcUyely,  the 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  systems  chleflr  prevalL 
Bpaaiah  measarea  are  partly  In  nse  In  Trinidad,  however; 
tta  Spanish  Tan  In  Cnrafoa;  and  In  some  of  tho  Danish  tales 
the  British  yaid  and  the  old  French  anne  =  46.85  Incbee. 

¥£11.,  GuBTAv,  a  Grerman  orientalist  and 
liiatoriaa,  born  at  Sulzbarg,  Baden,  April  24, 
1808.  He  stndied  Jewish  theology  with  his 
gnndffither,  who  was  rabbi  of  Metz,  but  aban- 
ooned  theology  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
orienUl  literotnre.  In  order  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  he  went  in  1880 
to  Paris,  and  from  there  to  Cairo,  where  he 
VMit  6  years,  receiving  instrnotion  from  Ara- 
-Uo,  Persian,  and  Torkish  teachers,  and  was 
Umself  for  some  time  teacher  of^  French  at  one 
fA  the  schools  of  Oairo.  Af^r  his  retnm  to 
Germany  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
of  the  oAiversity  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1846 
extraordinary  and  in  1861  ordinary  professor 
<f  oriental  languages  there,  the  first  instance 
tf  a  Jew  having  attained  that  position.  Weil 
it  one  of  the  principal  writers  on  Mohammed 


and  Mohammedanism.  His  life  of  Mohammed 
{Mohammed  dtr  PrcpAet,  Stuttgart,  1848)  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  literature  on 
this  subject,  and  is  still  considered  as  a  standard 
work.  It  was  followed  by  his  Bi*tori*eh-hri- 
tisehe  Einleitung  in  dm  Koran  (Bielefeld,  1844), 
6e»ehic?iU  dm-  Khdltfen  (8  toIs.,  Mannheim, 
1846-'61),  and  other  works.  He  has^also  pub- 
lished a  new  translation  of  the  Arabian  Kights 
(4  vols.,  Stutlgart,  1887-41),  mdi  Die poetUehe 
Literatur  d&r  Araber  (Stuttgart,  1837). 

WEILL,  Albzaitdrs,  a  French  Journalist  and 
man  of  letters,  bom  in  Alsace  in  1818.  He  is 
of  Jewish  descent,  was  educated  in  Germany, 
where  he  wrote  for  the  newspapers  of  Berlin, 
Leipsio,  Cologne,  and  Stnttgart,  retomed  to 
France  in  1888,  and  became  conne(!ted  with 
Louis  Blanc's  Seeue  du  progrit,  and  with  the 
Journal  del  ieole*.  He  contributed  to  the 
Dimoeratie  paeijique  a  historical  essay  on  the 
peasants'  war  (1847),  and  in  1848  became  for- 
eign editor  of  the  Preite.  He  was  afterward 
employed  for  some  time  npon  the  legitimist 
journal  the  Gazette  de  France,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  has 
Enblished  a  number  of  political  tracts,  a  trans- 
ition from  the  Hebrew  entitled  Lee  myetirei 
de  la  oreaUon  (1854),  a  historical  essay  on 
Schiller  (1864),  an  essay  on  L'idMl  (1864), 
ConUi  d'amour  (1866),  &c.  His  Sepublique  et 
monarchie  (1848)  passed  through  6  editions. 
WEIMAB,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 

Sand  dnchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the 
n,  63  m.  by  railway  8.  W.  from  Halle; .pop. 
in  1868,  18,194.  It  is  built  in  a  valley,  and 
has  a  dull  antiquated  look,  with  few  public 
buildings  to  arrest  attention.  The  palaoe  con- 
tains a  suite  of  apartments  decorated  with  fres- 
coes illustrating  passages  in  the  works  of  Schil- 
ler, Gh>ethe,  Herder,  and  Wiehmd.  A  fine  park 
and  gardens  ore  attached  to  it,  and  it  has  a 
library  of  about  180,000  volumes.  The  court 
theatre,  rebuilt  in  1826,  had  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Goethe  and  Schiller  an  honorable  share 
in  forming  the  public  taste,  and  good  perform- 
ances are  still  given  in  it.  In  the  principal 
Protestant  church  there  is  a  famous  picture  by 
Oranach.  The  above  named  and  other  great 
men  formerly  resided  here  by  invitation  of  the 
court,  and  gave  the  town  the  title  of  the  Athens 
of  the  north  by  which  it  was  long  known. 
The  houses  of  the  first  two  poets,  as  well  as 
that  of  Granach,  are  shown  to  strangers. 

WEIMAR,  DuKB  and  Duchiss  ov.  See 
Bbbnhabd,  and  Axalia. 

WEIMAR,  Saxk.     See  BAxs-WxiMAB-Eias- 

SAOH. 

WEINBREKNEB,  FsntDMOH,  a  German  ar? 
ohiteot,  bom  in  Carlsruhe  in  1766,  died  there, 
March  1, 1836.  He  stndied  in  Italy,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Oarlsmhe  in  1798,  founding  a 
school  of  architecture.  His  princip^  designs 
are  the  theatres  of  Carlsmhe  and  Leipsic,  the 
estates  or  diet  building  in  Carlsruhe,  and  two 
churches  in  the  same  city.  He  published  sev- 
eral works  on  architecture. 
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WKJLB.  BoBBBT  Waltkb,  an  American  paint- 
er, born  in  New  Kochelle,  N.  T.,  Jnne  18, 1808. 
In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  commercial 
porsaits,  which  he  relinqniahed  at  the  age  of 
19  to  devote  himself  to  painting.  Having  ao- 
qaired  some  reputation  as  a  copyist,  he  visited 
Italy,  whence  after  a  8  years'  residence  he  re- 
turned home  in  1827.  For  several  years  he 
practised  his  art  in  New  York,  and  in  1884  suc- 
ceeded Charles  B.  Leslie  as  instructor  in  draw- 
ing at  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  Among  his  produc- 
tions are  "  Red  Jacket,"  "  The  Antiqna^  in- 
troducing Lovel  to  his  Womankind,"  "  Boor- 
bon's  Last  March,"  "The  Landing  of  Hendrik 
Hudson,"  "Oolumbus  before  the  Oonnoil  of 
Salamanca,"  "The  Embarkation  of  the  Pil- 
grims," now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  "  Indian  Oaptiyee,"  owned 
by  the  Boston  AtbensBum. 

WEIR'S  GAVE.    See  Oavs. 

WEI8HAUPT,  Adam,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Illuminati,  bom  in  Ingolstadt,  Feb. 
6,  1T48,  died  in  Gtotha,  Nov.  18, 1830.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  became 
in  1772  extraordinary  professor  of  law,  and  in 
1776  professor  of  natural  and  canon  law.  His 
appointment  to  the  latter  post  aroused  the 
jealonsy  of  the  clergy,  more  especially  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  after  the  suppression  of  their  order 
he  became  their  bitter  enemy,  although  he  had 
been  educated  by  them.  Here  he  formed  the 
plan  of  uniting  a  large  number  of  men  together 
to  sustain  certain  peculiar  views  (see  Illttmi- 
NATi),  and,  as  in  his  position  as  professor  he 
acquired  much  reputation,  and  as  students 
preparing  for  all  professions  attended  his  lec- 
tures, his  instruction  room  soon  became  a  nur- 
sery of  his  doctrinos.  In  1785  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Ingolstadt,  and  retired  to  Gotha,  where 
he  was  afterward  made  councillor  of  state  by 
the  dnke.  His  most  important  writings  are: 
Apologie  der  Illuminaten  (Frankfort  and  Leip- 
ric,  1786) ;  Dot  verbe*terte  8y»Um  der  Ulttmi- 
futten  (1787);  Pythaaorat,  oder  Betraehtung 
&>er  di«  geheime  Welt-  vnd  Eegterungikuntt 
(Frankfort,  1 790) ;  Materialien  eur  Beforderung 
der  Walt-  und  Mentekenhmide  (8  vols.,  Ootha, 
1860);  Ueber  Staattautgaben  (L&ndshnt,  1820) ; 
and  Ueber  dot  Be^euerungetyitem  (1820). 

WEISS,  Oebtstian'  Samukl,  a  German  min- 
eralogist, bom  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  26,  1780.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Werner  at 
Freiberg.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics  at  Leipsic,  4nd  in  1810  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  Berlin.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
treatise  Ueber  die  naturlieken  Abtheilungen 
der  KrystallieatioriMf/steme,  which  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  development  of  the  science 
of  mineralogy ;  and  of  papers  published  among 
the  transactions  of  the  natural  philosophy  so- 
ciety of  Berlin.  He  has  educated  many  emi- 
aent  mineralogists. 

WEI8SE.  I.  Chbibtian'  Fslix,  a  German 
miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Annaber^  Sax- 


ony, Jan.  8, 1726,  died  in  Leipsic,  Deo.  16, 1804, 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Alten- 
bnrg,  in  I74fi  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lessing,  and  in  1761  pub- 
lished a  drama  entitled  DUMatrone  eu  Ephttu. 
In  1751  he  became  tutor  to  a  count  of  GeyeTs- 
beig,  with  whom  he  lived  several  years  in 
Leipsic,  working  industriously  for  the  theatre, 
at  nrst  in  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  UDBuocess- 
fU,  and  afterward  in  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and 
operas.      In    1768    he  published  SeherzhaJU 
Lieder,  and  in  1760  become  editor  of  theStftU- 
othek  der  •oAAmii  Wi»»eMeh<i(flen^  a  periodical 
of  importance  in  the  literary  history  of  Ger- 
many during  the  18th  century.   Inl761hepab- 
lished  Amat<mienlied«r,  and  the  year  following 
was  made  receiver  of  taxes  in  Leipsic,  whi(£ 
offipe  he  held  until  his  death.    He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  books  on 
domestic  education,  and  h.\aA-B-C-  und  Lett- 
hiehfilr  kleine  Kinder  (%\o.,  Leipsic,  1773)  and 
Kteint  lAederfir  Emmt  attained  an  extraor- 
dinary popularity.    In  1776  he  began  D«r  Kin- 
derfreund,  which  was  succeeded  by  Bri^fieeehtd 
der  Htmilie  dee  Eindei;/reutide*,  both  of  whioli 
periodicals  had  a  great  drculation.    Bis  works 
for  children  have  been  translated  in  part  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.    Among  his 
numerous  works   are:  Lyrviehe  Oedidtit  (8 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1772) ;  Komiteihe  Opem  (8  vols., 
1777) ;  and  Lutttpiele  (S  vols.,  1783).    His  aa- 
tobiography  was  published  in  1806.    In  1886  a 
centennial  celebration  of  his  birth  was  held  at 
Annaberg  and  Leipsic,  and  in  the  former  place 
a  school  for  poor  children  was  founded,  whidi 
received'  the  name  of  Weitienanitelhing.   II. 
Cbbistiak  Esirar,  a  German  jurist,  son  of  the 

g receding,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  19, 1766,  died 
ept.  6, 1882.  In  1796  be  became  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic, in  1800  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  1806  ordinary  professor  of  feudal  law, 
and  in  1813  of  criminal  law.  He  published 
Tarions  important  works,  historical  and  jurtd- 
icd.  in.  Oebistiak  ,  SLiRjcANX,  a  Germas 
philosopher,  eon  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Leipsic,  Aug.  10,  1801.  He  became  a  disciple 
of  the  philosophic  systems  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  extrsordinaiy 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Leipsic,  resigned  in 
1887,  and  liveid  for  some  time  in  literary  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  at  Stdtteritz  near  Leipsie, 
but  in  1846  became  ordinaryprofessor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university.  His  works  are  no- 
meroQB,  and  since  1882  he  has  been  very  active 
as  a  journalist. 

WELBY,  Amblta  B.,  an  American  poetea, 
bom  in  St.  Michael's,  Md..  in  1821,  died  in  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  May  3, 1862.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Ooppuok,  and  when  about  the  age  of  14  her 
father  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  ^d  snbse- 
quenliy  to  Louisville ;  and  in  1888  she  was  mar- 
ried to  George  B.  Welby,  a  merchant  of  the 
latter  city.  She  gained  considerable  literary 
reputation  at  an  early  age  by  poetical  contribu- 
tions, first  published  in  the  "  Louisville  Jour- 
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ml"  xmder  the  rignatnre  of  Amelia.  These 
wwe  coUeoted  and  published  in  a  small  octavo 
T«diune  at  Boston,  which  passed  rapid]/  through 
several  editions.  A  larger  oolleotion  of  her  poet- 
ical works  i^peared  at  New  York  in  1860,  with 
illnstrations  V  B-  V-  ^^ii*. 

WELOESB.  Frixdbioh  Goituxb,  a  German 
■KtuBolo^st,  bom  in  Gr&nberg,  in  .the  grand 
dnohy  of  Hesse,  Kot.  4,  1784.    He  was  edu< 
oated  at  Giessen,  and  went  in  1806  to  Borne, 
where  he  remained  two  years.    He  was  after- 
waid  professor  at  Giessen  and  Gdttingen,  and 
rinoe  1819  has  been  professor  of  philology  and 
diief  librarian  in  the  aniTersity  of  Bonn.    He 
was  tried  for  sedition  in  1826  and  again  in  1883, 
bat  b<^  times  aoqnitted.     His  writings  on 
philologioai  and  aroheaological  subjects  have 
been  very  nnmerons.    Since  1634,  in  ooiyonc- 
tion  with  N&ke,  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors 
a(  HiaSieinuehetMiueumJ^rFMloloffie.    He 
is  also  the  fonnder  of  the  art  mnseom  in  Bonn. 
— Kasl  Thiodob,  a  German  political  leader, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Oberofleiden, 
Upper  Hesse,  March  29,  1790.     He  studied 
I&w  in  Giessen  and  Heidelberg,  wrote  while 
■till  a  student  a  treatise  entitled  BU  leteUn 
OrAnde  von  Reekt,  Stoat  und  Strafe,  and  also 
formed  a  student  league.    In  1814  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  in  Giessen,  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  went  subsequently 
as  professor  to  Kiel,  where  he  was  concerned 
lA  writing  the  EmUt  JBlAtter.    Afterward  he 
'went  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1819  was  called 
to  Bonn,  where  he  was  involved  in  the  same 
■lupioion   as  his  brother,  but  was  acquitted. 
In  1828  he  went  to  Freiburg  in  Baden  as  pro- 
foesor  of  law.    In  1880  he  sent  to  the  German 
4fiet  a  petition  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  excited  great  feeling ;  and  in  iSSl,  hav- 
ing become  a  deputy  to  the  upper  chamber  of 
Baden,  he  brought  in  several  motions  for  the 
same  object,  and  fbunded  along  with  others 
the  liberal  journal  J)tr  Freuirmige,  for  arti- 
olea  in  whidi  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
bat  acquitted.    He  now  undertook  with  Bot- 
teok  the  editing  of  the  Sleuitt-Leziton  (12  vols., 
Altona,  18S4 ;   2d  ed.,  1846-'8),  was  in  1840 
rmnstated  in  his  professorship,  from  which  he 
had  been  saq>ended,  but  in  Oct.  1841  was  again 
•ospended  after  a  triumphal  journey  into  nortb- 
ern  Germany.    He  now  went  to  Heidelberg, 
and  was  again  tried  for  sedition  and  acquitted. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  German 
national  assembly,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
he  bore  an  important  part,  and  was  sent  on 
■various  diplomatic  missions,  but  in  1849  with- 
drew from  that  body.    In  1860  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  lower  chamber  of  Baden. 

WELDING,  the  name  given  to  the  process 
in  which  two  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  at  a 
■niteble  temperature,  are  made  to  unite  so  inti- 
mately and  permanently  as  to  form  sensibly  but 
one  mass,  showing  no  appearance  of  the  jnno- 
tioa ;  and  smnetimes,  auo,  to  that  property  in 
atttain  metala  by  virtue  of  which  separate 
pieces  of  each  are  capable  of  thus  uiiting.  So 
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tax  as  yet  determined,  the  weldable  metslB  are 
very  few.  Glean  snr&ces  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  potassium  and  sodium  weld  under 
pressure  only,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
the  tendency  of  these  to  oxidize  at  the  same 
temperatures  renders  the  property  in  them  of 
no  practical  value.  The  statement  often  made 
that  platinum  is  susceptible  of  welding  is  erro- 
neous. Iron  is  the  only  metal  in  case  of  which, 
thus  far,  the  property  and  operation  of  welding 
have  assumed  importance.     The  process  re- 

3 aires  that  the  two  pieces  of  the  metal  to  be 
oined  shall  be  heated  to  whiteness— 60°  to  90° 
of  Wedgwood — and  that  then  the  surfaces  to  be 
applied,  being  perfectly  clean,  shall  be  brought 
together  and  compacted  by  sharp  and  rapid 
blows  of  the  hammer.  Technically,  the  opentr 
tion  is  often  called  that  of  "  shutting  togeuier" 
or  "  shotting  up"  of  the  two  pieces  of  metaL 
The  preparation  for  welding  consists  in  advan- 
cing the  metal  by  heat  so  far  toward  the  fluid 
state  that,  though  still  a  solid,  it  shall  acquire 
a  degree  of  adhesiveness.  But  at  the  high  heat 
required,  the  metal  rapidly  oxidizes,  and  the 
scale  of  oxide  which  forms  upon  the  surface, 
being  incapable  of  the  same  aohesion  with  the 
metiu,  must  if  retained  render  the  joint  imper- 
fect and  weak,  or  prevent  the  union  altogether. 
Band  (silica),  however,  combines  at  the  tem- 
perature resorted  to  with  the  oxide  of  iron, 
playing  the  part  of  a  flux ;  that  is,  the  resulting 
silicate  of  iron  is  highly  fluid,  and  while  it 
spreads  over  and  protects  the  sur&ce  from  fur- 
ther oxidation,  it  also  readily  separates  from 
the  surface,  and  can  thus  be  made  to  leave  the 
metal  clean  at  the  moment  required.  The  op- 
eration of  welding  is  one  of  considerable  nicety. 
The  skUftal  blacksmith,  about  to  weld,  carefhlly 
watches  the  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  bars  to 
be  joined,  and  when  these  begin  to  burn  off  in 
vivid  sparks,  he  and  his  assistant  each  with- 
draw one  of  them,  roll  it  in  sand,  or  sprinkle 
sand  or  borax  upon  it ;  and  then  striking  the 
pieces  forcibly  across  the  anvil  to  detach  any 
loose  cinders,  the  two  men  lay  together  the 
surfaces  to  be  united,  the  smith  incorporating 
them  by  a  few  brisk  blows  with  the  hammer  in 
his  right  hand;  the  assistant  tlien,  releasing 
his  h^d,  seizes  a  sledge  hammer  with  whi^ 
he  finishes  the  work.  The  end  of  the  joined 
bar  formed  is  then  jumped  upon  the  anvil,  and 
struck  endwise,  to  test  the  soundness  of  the 
junction,  and  to  enlarge  the  part  if  reduced  in 
thickness  during  welding.  The  process  is 
sometimes  performed  by  rolling  together  the 
ends  of  bars  or  the  edges  of  plates,  first  prop- 
erly heated.  A  metihod  of  manufacturing 
welded  iron  tubes  by  joining  in  this  way  the 
edges  of  suitable  sheets  under  the  action  of 
rollers,  was  patented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bussell,  of 
Handsworth,  Eng.,  in  1886.  Mr.  Nasmyth  has 
lately  called  attention  to  the  drcumstance  that, 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  welding,  unless  the 
utmost  care  be  exercised,  more  or  lees  of  the 
vitrified  oxide  of  the  metal  is  sure  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  joint,  the  results  being  a  defeo- 
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tive  jnnotion,  with  liability  to  breaking  at  any 
unexpected  moment.  If  the  aurfacea  to  be 
adapted  are  in  any  degree  hollowing,  some  of 
the  vitrified  Bcale  ia  certain  to  be  retained ;  and 
the  only  means  that  can  be  depended  on  for 
averting  the  dangers  arising  from  such  imper- 
fection, consists  in  forming  the  snrfaces  to  be 
brought  together  in  all  cases  slightly  convex, 
BO  that  they  shall  meet  first  along  a  middle 
line,  and  thus  allow  the  oxide  to  be  completely 
squeezed  out  as  they  gradually  meet  outward  to 
the  sides. 

WELLAND,  a  river  of  Canada  "West,  which 
rises  in  Wentworth  and  Haldimand  counties, 
pursues  a  general  E.  course,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Niagara  river  above  the  falls. 
Its  length  is  about  60  m.  It  ia  worthy  of  no- 
tice principally  as  constituting  part  of  tiie  Wel- 
land  canal,  which  forms  a  navigable  connection 
for  vessels  of  600  tons  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.  This  canal  extends  from  Fort  Col- 
borne,  Lake  Erie,  to  Fort  Dalhonne,  Lake  On- 
tario; it  is  28  m.  in  length,  46  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  81  at  top,  9  feet  deep,  and  has  27 
loeki  with  chambers  from  150  to  200  feet  in 
length  and  from  26^  to  46  feet  in  width.  Its 
entire  descent  by  lockage  is  8S0  feet.  It  has 
also  a  feeder  branch  21  m.  in  length,  connect- 
ing it  with  Dunnville,  and  a  branch  11-  m..  in 
length  from  the  feeder  to  Fort  Maitland. 

WELLAND,  a  8.  co.  of  Canada  West,  bound- 
ed 'E.  by  Niagara  river  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie ; 
area,  866  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  20,141.  The 
sur&ce  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil  well  adapt- 
ed to  wheat.    Capitol,  MerrittsviUe. 

WELLES,  Gideon,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Glastenbnry,  Uartford  co.,  Conn.,  July 
1,  1802.  He  is  of  Furitan  stock,  being  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Welles,  the  first  treasurer 
and  afterward  governor  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, who  came  to  Hartford  in  1636.  Mr. 
Welles  received  his  early  education  at  the  Epis- 
copal academy  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  after- 
ward entered  the  Norwich  university,  Vt., 
then  under  the  charge  of  Gapt.  Alden  Fartridge. 
Without  completing  the  collegiate  course,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofiiice  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Williams,  and  subsequently 
pursued  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  afterward  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 
In  1826  he  became  editor  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "Hartford  Times,"  which  under 
his  charge  was 'the  organ  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Connecticut.  His  journal  was  the  first 
which  advocated  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson 
to  the  presidency,  and  remained  during  his 
administration  his  earnest  and  eflScient  adhe- 
rent. Mr.  Welles  was  a  member  of  the  le^la- 
ture  from  1827  to  1886,  when  he  was  appomted 
comptroller  of  public  accounts.  He  attacked 
with  great  severity,  both  in  the  legislature  and 
in  his  journal,  the  proposed  measure  to  exclude 
witnesses  who  did  not  believe  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  from  testifying  in 
the  coorta ;  endeavored  for  years,  and  with  final 


Buocess,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt ;  assailed  the  practice  of  special 
legislation,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  general  laws  for  the  organization  of 
banking  and  other  business  corporations ;  and, 
before  the  subject  had  excited  general  attention, 
commenced  an  agitation  in  favor  of  low  rata 
of  postage.    At  the  close  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Welles  relinquished  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "Times,"  but  continued  to  be  one 
of  its  principal  contributors  till  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  in  1864.    In  1886  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Hartford,  which 
office  he  held  till  1841,  and  in  1842  he  tss 
elected  state  comptroller.    In  1846  he  was  un- 
expectedly tendered  by  I>reBident  Folk  the  office 
of  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, which  he  retained  till  the  summer  of 
1849.    Mr.  Welles  had  always  been  a  democrat 
of  the  Jefiersonian  school,  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  new  territory ;  and  on 
the  organization  of  the  republican  party  in  1856 
he  became  identified  with  it,  and  was  its  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1866. 
At  the  national  convention  in  Fhiladelphia  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  Connecticut,  a  post  which  he  jet 
holds.    He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  at  the  Chicago  convention 
in  1860.    The  "Hartford  Press,"  founded  in 
1866  as  the  organ  of  the  republican  party  in 
Oonneoticut,  was  aided  for  several  years  by  hia 
pen.    He  had  for  nearly  80  years  been  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  writing  leading  articles  for 
the  "  Globe"  and  "  Union"  at  Wiahington,  and 
the  "  Evening  Fost"  in  New  York.    When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  president  in  Uarch, 
1861,  he  appointed  Mr.  Welles  secretary  of  the 
navy,  an  office  which  he  still  holds. 

WELLESLEY,  Peovinck  of,  a  British  terri- 
tory situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, immediately  opposite  the  island  of  Pe- 
nang,  of  the  government  of  which  it  forms  s 
dependency.  It  extends  from  lat.  5°  10'  to  6° 
88^  N.,  and  from  long.  100°  11'  to  100°  18'  E.,  and 
is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Qneda, 
and  S.  by  the  Karian  river,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Ferak ;  ares,  160 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  64,801.  There  are  sev- 
eral villages,  and  the  country  is  watered  by  8 
rivers  of  considerable  size.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  extensive  alluvial  tracts,  some  undulat- 
ing ground,  and  a  narrow  sandy  belt  along  the 
sea.  Toward  the  S.  the  coast  is  low,  with 
broad  mud  banks  covered  with  mangrove 
bushes  and  flooded  at  high  water.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  jungle.  More  rain  fiills  here 
than  in  Fenang,  and  the  climate  is  warmer, 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  soil  ia  remarkably 
fertile,  the  products  being  similar  to  those  of 
Penang.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  and 
many  other  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  for- 
ests. About  ^  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malay*) 
and  the  remainder  Chinese,  natives  of  Hindo- 
Stan,  and  a  few  English.  The  settlement  was 
formed  in  1800. 
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VKLLESLEY,  Biohabo  Oowuit,  Marqais 
WeDealej,  a  British  statesman,  bom  in  Dublin, 
Jsne  20, 1760,  died  at  Kingston  honse,  Bromp- 
ton.  Sept  86, 1842.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Oirret,  first  earl  of  Momington,  and  was  eda- 
eated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  scholarship.  His  father 
^ed  in  1781,  and  the  young  earl,  desirous  of 
adTanoing  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  entered 
political  fife,  sitting  in  the  Irish  honse  of  lords 
until  the  onion,  and  being  also  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  honse  of  commons  for  the 
borough  of  Beeralston.  In  1789,  during  the 
regency  debate,  he  advocated  in  the  Irish 
parliament  the  restriction  of  the  prince's  au- 
thority during  what  might  be  only  a  temporary 
malady  of  his  father ;  and  this  coming  to  the 
notice  of  Qeorge  HI.  npon  his  recovery,  the 
earl  was  retnmed  to  the  honse  of  commons  at 
the  next  election  for  Windsor,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  made 
a  knight  of  St.  Patrick.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasnry,  in 
1798  was  sworn  in  as  member  of  the  British 

C'  council,  and  on  Oct.  20, 1797,  was  created 
n  Wellesle  J  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  he  had  been 
^pointed  to  sncoeed  Lord  Oomwallis  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  British  India,  having  been  for 
niany  years  previous  an  active  member  of  the 
\aaii  of  control,  in  which  office  he  had  be- 
come conversant  with  the  political  situation 
of  HindoBtan.    In  May,  1798,  he  reached  India, 
and  found  ttte  British   affairs  in  a  very  nn- 
latigfactory  state.    The  finances  of  the  com- 
pany were  exhansted ;  the  army  was  deficient 
m  stores  and  transport  trains ;  the  frontier  for- 
tresses were  without  provisions;   the  troops 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  safety  of  the  Brit- 
ish territory  was  threatened  by  the  alliance  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  with  the  French,  whose  influ- 
ence had  lately  been  largely  increased  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.     But  the  new  govemor- 
Rneral    soon    overcame    all   obstacles.     In 
October,  having  strengthened  his  army,  he 
marohed   into    the   territory  of  the   nizam, 
and  forced  him  to  disband  his  Frendli  subsid- 
iary troops.     He  attempted  to  gain  over  Tip- 
poo by  negotiation,  bnt  fiiiling,  ordered  Oen. 
Harris  to  march  into  the  territory  of  Mysore 
ftvm  Madras,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  and 
at  tiie  same  time  Oen.  Stuart  prepared  to  cross 
tiie  Bombay  frontier  at  the  head  of  6,000  men. 
On  March  27  the  former  army  defeated  that 
of  llppoo  at  Malaveli,  and  on  May  4  stormed 
Beringapatam,  over  which  Lord  Wellesley's 
brother,  OoL  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  duke 
of  WelliDgton,  was  made  governor.     Tippoo 
vu  killed  in  the  assanlt,  and  his  territories  were 
divided ;  and  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
Hrvices  the  goTemor;jFeneral  was  made,  on 
I>ec.  2,  1799,  Marquis  Wellesley  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland.    He  now  directed  his  efforts  to 
developing  the  commercial  interests  of  India. 
On  Get.  18,  1800,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
aiaun  by  which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  com- 


pany the  territories  he  had  acquired  1^  the 
treaties  of  Serin^patam  in  1792,  and  of  Mysore 
in  1799,  amountmg  to  2S,960  square  miles,  and 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £450,000.  The 
r^'ah  of  Tam'ore  also  ceded  a  region  of  4,000 
square  miles,  and  the  Portugnese  settlement  of 
6oa  was  given  np.  Profitable  treaties  were 
also  made  with  the  imam  of  Muscat  and  the 
shah  of  Persia.  In  1801  Wellesley  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  David  Baird  to  take  part  in 
the  attack  npon  the  French  in  Egypt.;  and  on 
Sept.  6  a  treaty  was  concluded  widi  the  native 
prince  of  Onde  at  Lucknow,  by  which  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  Oude,  amounting  to  82,000 
square  miles,  were  ceded  to  England.  On  July 
81,  1801,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Garnatic  was 
also  assumed,  the  nabob  being  induced  to  give 
up  territory  amounting  to  27,000  square  miles, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Mysore  mountains  to  the 
coast  of  CoromandeL  These  new  accessions 
brought  Wellesley  into  contact  with  the  pow- 
erful Mahratta  chieftains,  the  r^jah  of  Berar, 
Sindia,  and  Holkar.  The  last  named  prince 
had  lately  defeated  the  peishwa,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  capital,  Poonah.  The  peish- 
wa fled  to  Bombay,  concluded  on  Dea  18, 
1602,  the  treaty  of  Baasein,  and  was  soon  rein- 
stateii  in  possession  of  Poonah.  In  the  mean- 
while common  danger  united  the  Mahratta 
chieftains,  between  whom  and  the  English  war 
soon  broke  ont  The  British  army  was  divided 
into  two  bodies.  The  principal  one,  numbering 
86,000  men,  was  plaoisd  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Lake,  who,  early  in  Aug.  1808,  marched 
from  the  province  of  Oawnpore,  defeated  on 
Aug.  29  the  forces  of  the  enemy  under  com- 
mand of  the  French  general  Perron,  drawn  np 
before  Alighur,  stormed  that  fort  Sept.  4,  and 
on  Sept.  11  again  vanquished  the  enemy  at 
Delhi,  which  city  was  surrendered  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Agra,  and  the  obstinate  and  long  continued 
battle  of  Laswaree,  which  destroyed  the  power 
of  Sindia  in  the  northern  provinces.  Out- 
tack  was  also  occupied  by  another  British  force, 
and  added  permanently  to  the  British  domin- 
ions. The  second  division  of  the  English  army, 
under  Gen.  Wellesley,  marched  into  ^eDeccan, 
and  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Assaye  and  cap- 
ture of  Gawilghur  forced  ^e  r^ah  of  Berar  to 
submit  to  a  peace.  Both  he  and  Sindia  made 
treaties  by  which  82,000  square  miles  were 
ceded  to  iha  company.  Much  complaint  was 
expressed  in  England,  however,  not  only  at  the 
vast  expense  which  these  movements  entailed 
upon  the  company,  but  at  alleged  acts  of  op- 
pression toward  the  native  rulers ;  and  so  gen- 
eral was  this  feeling  that  Lord  Wellesley  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  government,  which 
however  was  not  accepted.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  new  accessions  of  territory  brought  on  hos- 
tilities between  the  English  and  Holkar  early  in 
1804.  In  this  disasters  of  the  most  serious 
character  at  first  attended  the  British  arms,  bnt 
were  compensated  by  the  victory  of  £^UTUoka^ 
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bad  on  Nov.  17,  and  the  mege  and  captnre  of 
Deeg.  The  English  were  repulsed  novever 
from  Bhnrtpoor,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  an 
aocommodation  with  the  r^ah  of  that  citj. 
Desultory  engagements  with  Holkar  and  hia 
allies  ooonpied  the  remainder  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  government.  In  Aug.  1806,  he  set  sail 
for  i^gland,  having  been  succeeded  in  the 
governor-generalship  by  Lord  Oomwallis.  In 
the  house  of  commons  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  fruitlessly  presented  against  him  by 
Mr.  Paoll.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords,  but  stood  aloof  from  party  contests.  In 
1808  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  ambassador, 
bnt  was  recalled  in  1809,  and  accepted  the 
amointment  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
i^nrB  in  Perceval's  cabinet,  and  held  that 
office  .nntil  the  beginning  of  181S,  when,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  condaot  of  the  war  and 
the  views  of  the  ministry  on  the '  sn^eot  of 
Boman  OaUiolio  claims,  he  resigned.  In  May, 
1812,-  Lord  Wellesley  was  desired  by  the  prince 
regent  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet,  but  soon 
fonnd  the  task  hopeless,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing 10  years  acted  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1821  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  his  decided  opinions  in  favor 
of  Catholic  claims  led  to  great  distarbances 
among  the  people,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
in  1822  to  impose  the  insurrection  act,  and  to 
Buspend  the  habeas  corpus  act.  In  spite  of 
mnoh  bitter  opposition,  especially  from  the 
Orangemen,  Lord  Wellesley  greatly  improved 
tiie  internal  condition  of  that  country.  On  the 
accession  of  his  brother,  the  dnke  of  Welling- 
'  ton,  to  the  head  of  the  English  ministry  in 
1898,  he  resigned  on  account  of  their  disagree- 
ment on  the  Catholic  question.  He  accepted 
office  in  tiie  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  formed  in 
1830,  in  1881  was  made  lord  steward,  and  in 
1838  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
bflid.  This  office  he  resigned  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  became  premier,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  second  Melbonme  ministry  in  1835  accepted 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  bnt  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  retired  altogether  from  public 
Mfe.  Lord  Wellesley  was  twice  married,  his 
second  wife  being  Marianne,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Caton  of  Baltimore,  granddaughter  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  widow  of 
Robert  Patterson,  whose  sister  was  the  first 
wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  In  1886  the  "  De- 
spatohes,  Minntos,  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  during  his  Administration 
in  India"  (6  vols.  8vo.)  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  East  India  company;  and  his 
"Memoirs  and  Correspondence"  was  edited 
by  B.  R.  Pearoe  (8  vols.,  Lond.  1846).  Early 
in  life  he  published  some  Latin  pooms,  and  in 
later  years  a  number  of  pamphlets,  principally 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
East  India  company.  By  his  death  without 
heirs  the  barony  of  Wellesley  in  England  and 
Uie  marqnisate  of  Wellesley  in  Ireland  became 
•ztinot.  He  was  succeeded  as  earl  of  Morning- 
ton  by  his  brother  Williun,  Baron  MaiTboToagL 


WELLFLEET,  a  township  and  village  of 
Barnstable  oo.,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  80  m.  N.  £. 
from  Barnstable,  and  95  m.  by  land  and  66  by 
water  E.  S.  E.  teom  Boston ;  pop.  In  1860, 
3,822.  The  villsge  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 
oif  the  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Wellfleet  bay, 
and  has  a  good  and  sheltered  harbor.  The 
mackerel  fishery  is  conducted  more  ezteDsirely 
from  this  port  than  from  any  other  in  Masia- 
chnsette,  employing  over  100  vessels  and  1,200 
men  and  boys.  The  value  of  the  mackerel 
taken  in  1868  was  tl29,160.  It  is  also  engagsd 
to  some  extent  in  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries. 
The  oyster  trade  of  Boston  is  principally  car- 
ried on  by  the  people  of  Wellfleet,  and  the 
coasting  vessels  of  the  town  bring  large  freights 
from  the  Virginia  oyster  beds.  Salt  is  produced 
in  the  town  to  the  value  of  $12,000  annually. 
The  town  was  taken  from  Eastham  in  1768. 

WELLINGTON,  a  W.  central  oo.  of  Upper 
Canada,  lying  N.  of  the  Toronto  and  Godericfa 
railway,  area,  1,287  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1881, 
48,775.  It  is  drained  by  the  Grand  river  and 
ite  affluents.    Capital,  Gnelph. 

WELUNGTON,  Abthtjh  WauMUtT,  dnke 
of,  a  British  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  is 
Ireland  in  1769  (the  same  year  in  whidi  Na- 
poleon was  bom),  died  at  Walmer  castle,  near 
Deal,  England,  Sept.  14, 1861.  There  is  much 
dispnte  abont  his  birth.  By  his  own  account 
it  took  place  at  Dangon  castle,  county  Meath, 
May  1 ;  bnt  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Peter's, 
Dublin,  it  is  recoiled  that  he  was  baptized  in 
that  church  April  80.  He  was  the  4th  son  of 
Garret,  first  earl  of  Momington,  by  Auie,  eldest 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hill,  Visooont  Dnngan- 
non.  The  family  of  the  eail  of  Momington 
was  of  English  extraction,  tradng  its  descent 
from  the  Colleys  or  Oowleya  of  RnUand- 
shire,  two  of  whom  emigrated  to  Ireland  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  Arthur  Welleslfy 
was  no  favorite  at  home,  being  looked  npon 
as  the  dance  of  the  fiunily.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Eton,  and  thence  removed  to  tht 
military  college  of  Angers,  then  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer  PigneroL 
He  exhibited  no  marked  proficiency,  and  prob- 
ably owed  his  rapid  advancement  through  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  army  more  to  family  infla- 
ence  than  to  any  indications  of  xjersonal  merit. 
He  received  his  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
78d  in  1787,  was  lieutenant  in  the  same  year, 
captain  in  1791,  mtjor  in  April,  1798,  sM 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  following  September. 
In  1790  he  had  been  returned  to  the  Irish  pa^ 
liament  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim.  In 
June,  1794,  he  sailed  for  Belginm  in  commapd 
of  his  regiment,  and  served  under  Lord  Hoira 
in  the  duke  of  York's  unfortunate  campaign  in 
Flanders,  being  assigned  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  selected  to  cover  ttie  retreat  when 
the  Britiah  army  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
country  in  Jan.  1796.  Though  he  gained  con- 
siderable reputetion  by  hia  conduct  in  this 
expedition,  his  experience  seems  to  have  I^ 
him  little  taste  for  a  military  lift,  for  T   "^ 
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imme^Btely  after  his  retnm  lie  petitioned  to 
be  transferred  to  the  civil  service,  bat  the  favor 
was  denied  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  India, 
where  he  arrived  in  Feb.  1797.  His  brother 
Kchard,  earl  of  Momington,  came  ont  the  next 
year  as  governor-general,  and  one  of  his  first 
aots  was  to  bring  to  a  crisis  a  long  impending 
war  with  Tippoo  Boltan.  Hostilities  began  in 
March,  1790,  and  Ool.  Wellesley  had  a  con- 
q>ionons  share  in  one  of  the  first  engagements 
of  the  campaign,  the  victory  of  Malaveli, 
March  87.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  and  was  afterward  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  territory  of  Mysore,  which  fell  to 
the  East  India  company  on  the  dismemberment 
of  Tippoo'a  empire.  In  April,  1802,  he  was 
KBzetted  a  m^or-general.  When  the  great 
Mahratta  war  broke  oat,  he  moved  with  a  ool- 
nnm  of  troops  from  Harryhnr,  ooonpied  Poo- 
nab,  took  the  town  of  Ahmednnggar  by  esca- 
lade, and  on  Sept.  S4, 1808,  found  himself  at 
Asaaye  unexpectedly  in  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nificent hostile  force  of  36,000  infantry,  80,000 
horse,  and  100  gnna,  the  combined  armies  of 
Bindia  and  the  rejab.  of  Berar.  Though  his 
own  strength  did  not  exceed  8,000  with  17 
pieces  of  artillery,  he  gave  battle,  and  the 
llahrattas  were  utterly  rented.  Following  np 
this  brilliant  saccess,  he  despatched  a  detach- 
ment nnder  Ool.  Stevenson  to  harass  the  re- 
treating enemy,  and  on  Nov.  20  again  defeated 
them  at  Arganm.  Gen.  Lake  had  meanwhile 
fptined  an  important  victory  at  Delhi,  and  in 
Z>ecember  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Sindia 
'which  left  the  Mahratta  power  for  ever  shat- 
tered, and  transferred  to  the  British  some  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  India.  Gen.  Welles- 
ley's  servioes  were  recognized  in  varioas  public 
testimonialB,  and  in  England  he  received  the 
«Ji»nfca  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  knight 
omnpsnion  of  the  bath.  Resigning  his  com- 
mand at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  returned 
home  in  March,  180fi,  and  was  assigned  a  bri- 
gade in  Lord  Oathcart's  intended  expedition  to 
the  continent.  The  forces  were  recalled  be- 
fore any  operations  had  been  commenced,  and 
EUr  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  troops  at  Hastings.  About 
this  time  he  entered  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ongh  of  Rye,  and  in  April,  1806,  was  married 
to  Oatharine,  3d  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Long- 
ford. On  the  formation  of  the  Portland  cabi- 
net in  the  foUowii^  year  he  accepted  the  office 
cpf  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  with  the  express 
condition  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  his 
military  pursuits  or  promotion.  Accordingly, 
when  the  expedition  intended  for  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  sailed  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  he  went  with  it  as 
eommander  of  a  portion  of  the  land  forces 
under  Lord  Oathcart,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  services  on  the  occasion. 
He  resumed  the  Irish  secretaryship  on  his  re- 
turn. In  April,  1808,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
tank  of  Uratenant-general,  and  in  the  following 


month  was  appointed  to  the  eommand  of  a 
considerable  force  which  had  been  for  soma 
time  collecting  at  Cork,  destined  to  assist  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  repelling  the 
invasions  .of  Napoleon,  ^ain  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  French,  Portngal 
was  able  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  a  more  for- 
midable resistance,  and  Junot's  column  of  26,- 
000  men  at  Lisbon  found  great  difficulty  in 
holding  their  position.  Both  kingdoms,  how- 
ever, were  reduced  almost  to  the  extreme  of 
anarchy  and  bankruptcy.  Their  troops  were 
destitute  of  arms  and  little  better  than  a  rab- 
ble. Sir  Arthur  had  the  single  satisfaction  of 
being  hampered  by  no  specific  instructions 
from  home ;  nearly  every  thing  was  left  to  his 
own  discretion ;  only  the  Tagns  and  Oadiz 
were  indicated  as  points  to  which  he  should 
particularly  look.  He  landed  his  army  in 
Mondego  bay,  and,  emboldened  by  the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Dupont  to  CastaOos  in 
Andalusia,  which  would  enable  the  English 
division  in  Cadiz  to  join  him,  he  took  the  road 
toward  Lisbon.  His  first  movement  was  to 
throw  himself  between  the  armies  of  Loison 
and  Laborde,  who  were  endeavoring  to  unite. 
On  Aug.  17  he  came  up  with  Laborde  at  Ro- 
liga,  and  defeated  him  after  a  hot  contest. 
Still  advancing  along  the  coast,  he  halted  at 
Yimieira  on  the  lOtii,  and  was  attacked  the 
next  morning  by  Junot,  whom  he  repulsed  in 
great  disorder  and  with  considerable  loss.  In 
attempting  to  cut  off  the  English  line  of  re- 
treat the  French  commander  had  uncovered 
his  own,  and  Wellesley  was  about  to  seize  the 
opportunity  and  advance  his  right  wing  upon 
the  French  base  of  operations  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  when  he  was  superseded  by  his  superior 
officer  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  England  and  reached  the  field 
toward  the  close  of  the  action.  Though  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle, he  forbade  any  further  movement.  Sir 
Harry  himself  was  superseded  the  next  day 
by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  late  British  com- 
mander at  Gibraltar.  Recognizing  the  merit 
of  Wollesley's  plan,  he  at  once  ordered  the 
army  to  move,  but  the  golden  opportunity  was 
lost.  A  proposal  from  the  French  for  an 
armistice  was  accepted,  and  this  led  to  the 
convention  of  Ointra,  by  which  the  French 
agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal  with  all  their 
arms  and  baggage.  Sir  Arthur  received  his 
full  share  of  the  opprobrium  which  the  meas- 
ure encountered  in  England.  So  intense  in- 
deed was  the  public  dissatisfaction,  that  gov- 
ernment ordered  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  met 
in  November,  and  after  a  tedious  sitting  gave 
their  approval  to  the  convention  of  Cintra  and 
a  compliment  to  its  authors.  Wellesley  how- 
ever, aissatisfled  with  his  treatment  in  the  pen- 
insula, had  asked  to  be  restored  to  the  Irish 
secretaryship,  and  in  Jan.  1800  resumed  his 
seat  in  parliament,  where  he  soon  afterward 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Yimieura.    He  had  been  but  a  few 
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months  in  civil  life  when  the  goTernment,  to 
"the  intense  displeasure  of  the  whig  party,  ap- 
pointed him  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
m  the  peninsnia,  in  place  of  Sir  Jolm  Cradock, 
and  in  April,  1809,  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon. 
The  Portuguese  regency  immediately  created 
him  marshal-general  of  the  armies  of  Portugal. 
Affairs  in  the  peninsula  had  meanwhile  as- 
sumed a  threatening  aspect.  The  British  arms 
had  experienced  severe  reverses ;  a  large  part 
of  Spain  was  in  possession  of  the  French  :  the 
N.  part  of  Portugal  was  occupied  hy  Sonlt 
with  24,000  men  at  Oporto,  and  its  E.  frontier 
was  threatened  by  Victor  with  80,000  at  Mer- 
ida,  and  King  Joseph  at  Madrid.  The  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  however,  alone  of  all  the 
continental  nations,  continued  to  resist  after 
their  armies  had  been  overthrown  by  Napoleon 
and  their  country  occupied.  Wellington  hoped, 
by  prolonging  tilieir  resistance  nntU  they  pre- 
sented the  example  of  a  nation  gradually  or- 
ganizing itself  for  defence,  to  inspire  the  rest 
of  Europe  with  a  like  patriotic  spirit,  and  by 
degrees  not  only  to  drive  Napoleon  out  of  the 
peninsula,  but  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
empire.  Portugal  was  selected  as  the  first 
field  of  operations,  and  the  first  blow  was 
struck  against  Soult  at  Oporto.  Beresford 
with  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops  was  sent  to 
cross  the  Douro  some  distance  above  the  city, 
and  cut  off  the  French  retreat  eastward  into 
Spain.  On  May  12  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  Oporto,  but  a  little  farther  np  the 
stream.  They  had  no  means  of  crossing. 
Soult  had  caused  all  the  boats  to  be  removed 
to  the  northern  shore,  and,  confident  that  the 
only  attempt  of  the  English  general  to  reach 
him  would  be  by  bringing  his  transports  around 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  directed  all  his  atten- 
tion toward  the  sea.  A  British  ofiScer,  how- 
ever, had  found  a  skiff  which  Sonlt's  patrols  had 
overlooked.  Grossing  in  it  with  a  Portuguese 
priest  and  a  barber,  he  brought  over  several 
barges,  and  before  the  movement  was  discov- 
ered a  detachment  of  the  guards  had  occupied 
a  commanding  position  on  the  northern  bank. 
The  capture  of  the  city  was  now  effected  with 
little  difficulty.  The  French  army  retreated  in 
disorder,  abandoned  their  guns,  stores,  and 
baggage.  Mew  up  their  ammunition,  and,  har- 
assed by  the  pursuing  victors,  escaped  over  the 
mountains  northward  into  Spain.  Wellesley 
now  hastened  southward  to  observe  Victor, 
who  by  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  Spanish  armies. 
He  found  him  at  Talavera,  with  63,000  men, 
indnding  the  combined  forces  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, Sebastiani,  Jourdan,  and  Mortier.  To 
these  Sir  Arthur  was  able  to  oppose  22,000 
British,  beside  88,000  undisciplined  Spanish 
levies,  commanded  by  the  superannuated,  im- 
practicable, and  ignorant  Cnesta.  From  t^ese 
troops  he  received  little  assistance.  "The 
cavalry,"  he  says,  "  make  no  scruple  of  running 
of^  and  after  an  action  are  to  be  fonnd  in  every 


villagd  and  shady  bottom  within  60  miles  of 
the  field  of  battle."  The  infantry  were  no  bet- 
ter:  "  The  practice  of  running  away,  and  throw- 
ing off  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing,  is 
fatal  to  every  thing  except  the  reassembling 
of  the  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  as  regu- 
larly perform  the  same  manoeuvre  the  next 
time  an  occasion  offers."  Nevertheless  he  gave 
battle  to  the  enemy,  and  in  a  series  of  terrible 
conflicts  lasting  two  days  (Joly  27,  28)  defeated 
him  with  heavy  loss.  The  French  retreated, 
but  the  Englbh  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue, 
thongh  reinforced  the  next  day  by  8,000  of 
theur  ooontrymen.  The  blunders  of  Cuesta  in- 
deed (who  was  soon  afterward  replaced  by 
Egnia)  speedily  obliged  the  allies  themselves  to 
fall  back,  and  Soult  reoccupied  Talavera.  The 
condition  of  the  English  army  was  now  de- 
plorable. The  ministry  neglected  or  refused  to 
forward  the  most  necessary  supplies ;  and  the 
Spanish  authorities,  thongh  they  conferred  upon 
Sir  Arthur  the  title  of  captun-general  of  their 
forces,  would  not  make  the  faintest  effort  to 
save  his  soldiers  from  starving.  The  cavalry 
horses  perished  by  hundreds  for  want  of  food ; 
dysentery  raged  through  the  camps ;  6,000  men 
within  a  short  time  died  in  hospital ;  and  of  the 
whole  army  only  the  guards,  the  buffs,  two  line 
regiments,  and  Craufurd's  light  division  were 
reckoned  fit  for  service.  Wellesley  fell  back  to 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  but  with  his  small 
force  it  was  evident  that  even  this  conid  not  be 
defended.  Distributing  his  men  in  detach- 
ments for  convenience  of  subsisting,  he  then 
began  his  famous  triple  line  of  intrenchments 
at  Torres  Vedras,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
regarded  even  by  the  British  ministry  only  as  a 
last  means  of  protecting  the  capital  and  cover- 
ing an  embarkation.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
was  naturally  strong,  but  minute  inspection 
satisfied  him  that  it  might  be  made  impreg- 
nable. A  defensive  position  80  miles  in  extent, 
fianked  by  the  Tagus  on  the  one  side  and  by 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  was  accordingly 
strengthened  witli  perfect  military  science,  'nith 
lavish  expense,  and  incredible  labor — a  magni- 
ficent conception,  which  military  men  have  re- 
garded as  the  grandest  production  of  Welling- 
ton's genius,  and  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  first  of  commanders,  ancient  or 
modern.  On  Aug.  26  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  Vis- 
oonnt  Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of  Wellington 
in  the  connty  of  Somerset.  Napoleon  in  the 
mean  time,  successful  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  was  preparing  to  overwhelm  the 
peninsula  by  numbers.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  he  had  sent  866,000  men  across  the  Pyr6- 
n6es,  and  selected  from  the  choicest  of  this 
great  host  two  powerful  armies  which  he  in- 
trusted to  two  of  his  best  marshals,  Soult  and 
Ma8s6na.  The  former  was  directed  to  over- 
run Andalusia;  the  latter  was  sent  against 
Wellington.  The  British  brigades  on  the  con- 
fines of  Spain  still  held  their  posts.  Not  even 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Gindad  Eodrigo  by 
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IfaflB^na  and  the  investment  of  Almeida  oonld 
tempt  Wellington  from  his  chosen  position 
ontu  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  his 
sreat  movement.  At  last,  on  Aug.  4,  1810,  he 
lasned  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
that  portion  of  Portagal  which  he  was  not  able 
to  protect  to  evaoaate  their  homes,  drive  off 
their  cattle,  and  destroy  all  stores  and  provi- 
sions that  they  conld  not  carry  with  them. 
Then  the  whole  army  fell  back  toward  Torres 
Vedras,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  homeless 
fugitives,  who  took  refuge,  some  within  the  de- 
fences of  lisbon,  others  in  the  provinces  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  war.  Mass4na  followed, 
only  to  find  a  conntry  laid  waste,  and  to  expose 
his  troops  to  the  same  sufferings  from  famine 
and  pestilence  which  the  Britii^  had  so  lately 
undergone  in  Spain.  At  Bnsaco  Wellington 
offered  battle  to  his  pnrsner  (Ang.  27),  and 
with  85,000  men  defeated  TO,000  mider  Ney. 
The  retreat  was  then  continued,  and  on  Oct.  8 
the  army  entered  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
their  march  having  been  conducted  with  little 
6r  no  loss  or  irregularity.  Two  days  afterward 
Maas^na,  who  had  pressed  forward  flushed 
with  the  expectation  of  cutting  off  the  passage 
of  his  enemy  to  the  sea,  found  himself  face  to 
face  witR  an  impregnable  fortress,  including 
from  120  to  160  redonbts,  and  mounting  600 
gnns.  A  powerful  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus 
contributed  its  aid  to  the  defenders,  and  before 
the  end  of  October  the  nnmber  of  troops  within 
the  lines,  including  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
was  little  short  of  100,000.  With  such  a  force 
in  ftront,  and  harassed  in  the  rear  by  swarms 
of  Portuguese  irregulars,  his  soldiers  starving, 
and  his  communications  with  Spain  frequently 
tntermpted,  Mass^na  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
treat Wellington  followed  him  across  the 
frontier,  then  invested  Almeida,  and  during  the 
siege  hastened  to  confer  with  Beresford  near 
Badty'oz,  which  fortress  had  just  surrendered  to 
Bonlt  MassSna  turned  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  English  while  their  leader  was 
absent,  but  Wellington  came  back  in  time  to 
receive  the  assault  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  May  6, 
1811,  and  compel  the  French  to  retire  without 
achieving  their  o^ect.  Almeida  fell  a  few 
days  afterward.  Portugal  was  now  perma- 
nently delivered,  and  the  stage  was  free  for  the 
organization  of  the  native  troops  and  of  systems 
of  sapply  and  finance ;  but  before  any  important 
'oflbnsive  operations  could  be  undertaken,  the 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Bad^oz, 
which  are  the  doors  between  Spain  and  Portn- 
gaL,  innst  be  recovered  from  tiie  French.  By 
promptitude  and  secrecy  Wellington  was  ena- 
bled to  carry  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  assault,  Jan. 
19,  181S,  while  Marmont  was  coUecting  troops 
for  its  relief.  For  this  achievement  he  was 
made  earl  of  Wellington,  while  Spain  created 
him  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title 
of  dake  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  and  Portugal  made 
him  marquis  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  had  steadi- 
ly leftised  to  accept  any  of  the  pensions  con- 
ftrred  npon  him  by  these  two  nations  in  their 


distressed  state,  saying  "he  had  only  done  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone 
he  would  look  for  reward."  In  the  mean  time 
secret  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  siege 
of  Bad^oz,  upon  which  Beresford  had  already 
made  an  nnsnccessfal  attempt.  Its  capture  was 
achieved  by  the  same  rapidity  of  movement 
which  insured  the  victory  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Soult  with  a  relieving  column  was  only  5 
marches  distant  when  &e  fortress  was  stormed 
with  fearful  carnage  on  the  night  of  April  6,  a 
feat  which  by  aUmilftary  maxims  ought  under 
the  circumstances  to  have  been  impossible. 
Wellington's  next  step  was  to  prevent  Soult 
from  uniting  with  Marmont  or  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, by  destroying  the  fortified  bridge  across 
the  Tagus  at  Alraaraz;  and  this  efrected,  he 
moved  against  Marmont,  who  fell  back,  con- 
centrating as  Wellington  advanced,  until  he  had 
placed  the  Douro  between  them.  The  English 
could  not  cross,  so  Marmont  awaited  reSnforce- 
ments,  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  sud- 
denly concentrated  on  Wellington's  left  and  be- 
gan to  cross  the  river.  As  uie  English  drew 
together  to  oppose  him,  he  as  suddenly  retraced 
his  steps  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  right. 
For  2  or  8  days  the  two  armies  now  marched 
and  countermarched  in  parallel  lines  in  sight  of 
each  other,  Marmont  constantly  striving  to  cut 
off  Wellington's  communication  with  Ciadad 
Rodrigo,  or  menacing  Salamanca,  which  had 
lately  ftulen  into  the  English  general's  hands. 
On  July  21  both  armies  crossed  the  Tormes, 
and  the  next  morning  were  drawn  up  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  hills  which  skirted  tiie  S.  bank 
of  that  river  near  Salamanca.  To  cut  off  his 
opponent  from  Portugal,  Marmont  extended  his 
left  toward  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.  Wel- 
lington met  the  manoeuvre  by  a  rapid  change  of 
front  to  the  right,  and  Marmont,  mistaking  the 
movement  for  a  retreat,  incautiously  extended 
his  left  still  more  in  order  to  intercept  the 
British  at  the  road.  Wellington  saw  his  ad- 
vantage at  a  glance.  "  At  last,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  them  I"  Instantly  strengthening  his 
right,  he  fell  upon  the  French  in  front  and 
flank,  crushed  their  weakened  left  wing,  drove 
back  their  centre,  and  after  a  hard  battle  turned 
the  defeat  into  a  rout.  So  rapidly  was  the 
action  fonght,  that  a  French  o£Scer  described  it 
as  "  the  beating  of  40,000  men  in  40  minutes." 
The  immediate  results  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, the  most  important  probably  of  tite 
peninsular  war,  were  the  evacuation  of  Madrid, 
which  the  allies  entered  Aug.  12,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Andalusia  and  Castile  from  military  occu- 
pation. The  want  of  money  and  provisions 
prevented  Wellington  from  reaping  those  frnits 
of  his  victory  which  might  have  followed  an 
attack  upon  Snchet  or  Soult.  He  therefore 
invested  Burgos,  with  a  view  of  opening  a 
northern  line  of  operations.  In  this  ne  failed. 
The  siege  was  begun  Sept.  19,  and,  after  2,000 
men  bad  been  lost,  was  raised  Oct.  21,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threatening  movements  of  the 
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French  urmies.  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  been 
joined  by  Soult,  and  was  marcbins  toward  the 
Xagns.  The  army  Wellington  had  lately  beaten 
was  reorganized  and  reenforced,  and  he  had 
no  choice  but  a  retreat  to  Portngal.  In  this 
painfdl  march  of  nearly  200  miles,  during  which 
the  troops  soSered  almost  every  privation  and 
lost  heavily  by  all  kinds  of  casualties,  his  con- 
summate generalship  was  shown  more  signally 
perhaps  tiian  during  any  other  part  of  his 
career.  At  last  he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aguada,  and  undertook  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  forces.  In  England  the  news  of  the 
failnre  before  Bargos  and  the  evacuation  of 
Spain  was  followed  by  the  severest  censure  of 
Lord  Wellington's  conduct.  The  press  was  al- 
most unanimous  in  abusing  him ;  his  enemies 
counted  a  strong  party  in  parliament ;  even  the 
ministry,  though  it  recognized  his  services, 
gave  him  but  a  niggard  support.  The  prince 
regent  however  created  him  a  marquis ;  parlia- 
ment granted  him  £100,000  (afterward  increas- 
ed to  £200,000)  for  the  support  of  this  dignity ; 
and  reenforcements,  especudly  of  cavalry,  which 
had  long  been  wanting,  were  at  last  sent  to  him 
freely.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  too, 
bad  become  useful  soldiers  under  his  con- 
trol, so  that  in  1818  he  was  enabled  to  resume 
offensive  operations  at  the  head  of  200,000 
men — the  best  army,  as  a  whole,  that  England 
had  ever  placed  in  the  field.  The  effective 
force  of  the  French  was  slightly  larger.  They 
no  longer  surrounded  him,  as  in  the  previous 
campaigns,  but  stretched  across  Spain  from 
Valencia  on  the  E.  to  Galicia  on  the  N.  W. 
Wellington's  first  movement  was  against  Sling 
Joseph  at  the  centre  of  this  line  on  the  Donro. 
Forcing  him  back  gradufdly  across  the  Ebro 
and  toward  Biscay,  be  then  changed  his  base 
of  operations  from  Portugal  to  the  K.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  flank 
of  the  retreating  French.  Joseph  determined 
to  make  a  stand  at  Vittoria,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  Wellington's  change  of  base,  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  his  army  in  such  a  way  that 
his  fiank  instead  of  his  rear  was  toward  his  only 
remaining  line  of  retreat.  The  battle  was 
fonght  June  21.  The  attack  was  made  by  the 
EngUsh  at  several  points  simultaneously,  and 
before  night  the  French  were  flying  in  the 
utmost  disorder  toward  Fampeluna,  leaving 
enormous  quantities  of  plunder,  baggage,  sup- 
plies, and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  main  army  was  driven  into  the  Pyr6n6es ; 
all  Spain  except  Catalonia  and  Aragon  was 
free ;  and,  a  not  less  important  result  of  the 
victory,  Austria  was  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
^  tion  against  Napoleon,  at  a  moment  when  her 
determiuation  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
both  parties  in  the  great  European  contest.  Wel- 
lington was  now  made  a  field  marshal  of  Great 
Britain.  In  February  he  had  been  created  a 
knight  of  the  garter ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
as  a  oiroumstuioe  almost  prophetio,  that  before 
his  great  victory  of  June  21  the  Portuguese 
regency  had  created  him  ({ti^M  (2a  Fttorta.   The 


command  of  the  beaten  army  was  now  given  to 
Sonlt.    Their  two  advanced  posts  were  ttie 
fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Fampeluna.    A 
Spanish  force  under  O'Donnell  blockaded  the 
latter ;  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  ordwed  to  lay 
siege  to  St.  Sebastian ;  and  the  mun  body  of 
Wellington's  army,   in  order  to   cover  both 
operations,  was  pushed  forward  between  them 
toward  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^n^es  from  Fnen- 
terrabia  to  Koncesvalles.    St  Sebastian,  after 
an  assault  had  been  once  repelled  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  siege  had  been  for  a  time  abin- 
doned,  was  taken  by  storm  Aug.  81,  and  Fam- 
peluna surrendered  Oct.  81.  In  the  mean  time 
noult  had  been  actively  engaged  with  the  mun 
body  of  the  allies,  but,  after  a  series  of  battles 
and  mancBuvres  among  the  monntainpssses, 
had  been  driven  into  France,  whither  Welling- 
ton followed  him.    Wellington  declared  Uiat 
he  had  never  seen  such  fighting  as  they  had 
in  the  Pyr6n6eB.    "  I  began,"  wrote  he  to  a 
fHend,  "  on  the  26th  of  Jiuy,  and  ezoqtting  the 
29th,  when  not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it 
every  day  till  the  2d  of  August.    The  battle  of 
the  28th  was  bludgeon  work."  On  Oct.  T,  bya 
brilliant  and  unexpected  movement,  he  orossed 
the  Bidaasoa,  and  finished  the  operations  of  the 
year  by  cuttmg  off  Soult  from  Bayoone,  and 
blockading  that  fortress,  where  13,000  I^ch 
soldiers  were  in  garrison.     He  issued  the  most 
stringent  orders  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
popidation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  chwk 
the  plundering  propenaties  of  his  Spanish  allies, 
he  sent  them  back  to  Spain.    The  loss  which 
he  thereby  suffered  in  numbers  was  partly  re- 
paid by  the  good  will  of  the  peasantry,  who 
supplied  him  with  provisions  and  information, 
and  returned  under  his  protection  to  the  homes 
from  which  they  had  fled  on  the  approach  of 
their  own  countrymen.    Having  beaten  Soult 
at  Orthez,  Feb.  27,  1814,  be  sent  Beresford  to 
occupy  Bordeanz,  and  then  forced  Soult  back 
to  Toulouse,  which  he  captured  April  10.    He 
had  scarcely  entered  the  city  when  intelligenoe 
reached  him  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies,  and  the  consequent  termination  of  the 
war.    On  the  80th  he  left  Toulouse  for  Paris, 
as  ambassador  of  his  sovereign  at  the  court 
of  France,  and  was  received  by  the  illnstrioos 
personages  there  assembled  with  the  highest 
distmction.    About  the  same  time  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  elevation  to  a  dukedom 
(May  11).    From  Paris  he  went  to  Madrid.    On- 
June  14  he  took  leave  of  his  army  at  Bordesoz, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  a  still  mora 
cordial  greeting  awaited  him.     Those  who  hsd 
most  severely  assailed  his  past  conduot  were 
now  among  uie  first  to  do  hun  honor.    Beads 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  h« 
received  a  pension  of  £10,000.    In  Angnst  he 
retnmed  to  Paris,  and  in  Feb.  1816  replaced 
Lord  Oastlereagh  at  the  congress  of  VienM 
where  he  was  still  engaged  at  the  time  <h 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.    He  immediately 
urged  npon  his  government  the  importance  at 
sending  a  large  force  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
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tte  kd^oe  hsTina  be«n  acted  apon,  he  was  ap- 
pointed oommanaer-in-oliief  of  the  armies  of 
that  oonntiy,  the  prince  of  Orange  resigning 
the  chief  oommand  to  accept  a  subordinate  one 
onder  him.  He  reached  Brassels  early  in  April, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  there.  His  right 
wing  nnder  Lord  Hill  was  at  Ath,  his  left  un- 
der the  prince  of  Orange  at  Brain-le-Oomte 
and  Nlvelles ;  and  a  strong  corps  of  cavalry 
under  the  marqnis  of  Anglesea  was  quartered 
near  Grammont.  His  army  was  the  weakest 
and  the  worst  of  the  three  which  were  now 
Bearing  each  other  for  battle.  Its  strength 
OD  Jane  16  was  93,000,  of  whom  26,000  only 
wer*  Britisb.  The  Prusrian  army  of  BlQoher 
was  117,000  strong,  and  Napoleon's  about  124,- 
000.  The  line  which  the  ^ies  sought  to  guard 
extended  from  laSge  to  the  sea.  BlQoher  nndei^ 
took  the  defence  of  the  Sambre  and  Menae  to 
s  p<nnt  beyond  Oharleroi,  and  Wellington  dis- 
tributed his  army  from  the  extreme  Prussian 
Ti^t  to  a  point  beyond  the  Scheldt.  There  were 
tliree  great  roads  by  which  Napoleon  could  ad- 
▼ance,  that  by  Ohcurleroi,  and  those  by  Mona 
and  Toamay  on  the  duke's  right.  Wellington, 
expecting  him  by  the  latter  two,  made  his  most 
fbrmidaUe  preparations  in  that  quarter,  throw- 
ing bis  cavalry  and  most  of  his  English  troops 
toward  the  right;  bat  Napoleon  chose  the 
C%ac]eroi  road,  a  choice  which  the  duke  never 
oeased  to  consider  a  blunder.  The  often  re- 
peated story  that  the  news  of  the  attack  took 
Wellington  by  surprise  on  the  16th,  while  he 
was  attending  a  ball  given  by  the  duchess  of 
Richmond  in  Brussels,  is  incorrect.  He  had 
been  informed  of  it  as  early  as  8  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  same  evening  moved  his  whole 
army  to  the  left,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
■ervee,  which  he  kept  in  Brussels  until  4  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  In  order  not  to  alarm  the 
eitizens  or  to  encourage  the  numerous  partisans 
of  the  French  in  Bmasels,  he  attended  the  ball, 
but  gave  private  orders  to  his  staff  to  depart  at 
an  early  hour ;  and  toward  morning  he  himself 
went  out  and  rode  after  the  column  to  Qttatre 
Bras.  (See  Watbbloo.)  During  the  battle  he 
exposed  himself  almost  recklessly.  While  at- 
tempting to  rally  a  body  of  Brunswick  hussars 
be  was  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  fugitives ; 
and  the  French  lancers  charging  at  the  same 
moment,  he  only  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  leaping  him  across  a  ditch  in  which  the 
Md  h^landers  were  lying.  On  June  21  the 
viotorions  armies  <tf  Wellington  and  Bl&oher 
eroBsed  the  French  firontier  and  marched  upon 
Paris.  They  nowhere  encountered  serious  op- 
position until  they  reached  the  capital,  where 
BlDcher  experienced  some  resistance;  bat  as 
■ooa  as  Wellington  arrived  an  armistice  was 
agreed  npon.  In  regard  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion  of  Napoleon's  person,  the  dake  wrote  to 
a  friend :  "  BlOoher  wishes  to  kill  him,  but  I 
have  adtiaed  him  to  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
•o  Ibnl  a  transaction;  if  the  sovereigns  wish 
Um  to  be  put  to  death,  they  should  appoint 
an  exeeationer,  which  shoidd  not  be   me." 


He  also  strennonsly  exposed  the  proposals  to 
levy  100,000,000  francs  upon  the  city  of  Paris, 
deface  some  of  the  public  monuments,  and  de- 
stroy the  bridges  of  Jena  and  Ansterlitz.  "  He 
acted  like  an  ally  with  Louis  XVUL,"  says 
Lamartine,  "having  acted  like  a  conqueror 
with  Napoleon."  During  his  residence  in  Paris 
several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him, 
but  his  just  and  conciliatory  course  toward  the 
French  nation  was  soon  more  generally  appre- 
ciated. In  Great  Britain  his  popularity  was 
almost  unbounded.  Honors  of  every  sort  were 
heaped  upon  him,  and  in  181 7  the  mansion  and 
estate  of  Strathfleldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  £268,000  and  presented 
to  him  as  a  gift  from  the  nation.  After  the 
congress  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  1818,  at  which 
he  represented  Great  Britain,  he  returned 
home,  and  was  appointed  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  in  whicn  capacity  he  abolished  in  the 
course  of  two  years  68  useless  o£Sces.  In  Oct. 
1819,  he  was  gazetted  governor  of  Plymoath. 
He  was  one  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  cojigress  of  Yerona  hi  1822,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
afterward  going  to  Paris  to  persuade  the  French 
king  to  forego  his  designs  npon  that  country. 
He  was  more  suooesaflil  in  1826  in  his  mission 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  induce  the  czar  Nicholas 
to  refrain  from  making  war  upon  Turkey,  and 
to  agree  to  the  mediation  of  England  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  York  in  Jan.  1827,  he  was  appointed  general 
commanding  in  chief.  In  politics  he  was  a 
conservative  of  the  old  school,  with  a  bitter 
dread  of  democratic  encroachment,  to  which 
he  attributed  the  necessity  for  most  of  the  bat- 
tles he  had  fought.  As  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  he  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which 
he  resigned  when  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry 
was  dissolved  in  Feb.  1827.  In  the  following 
year,  after  the  death  of  Canning  and  the  fall 
of  Lord  Goderioh's  ministry,  he  was  requested 
to  form  a  cabinet.  Though  he  had  opposed 
Catholic  emancipation  before,  he  assented  to 
the  bill  which  was  passed  during  his  adminis- 
tration, because  he  believed  tartixer  opposition 
to  it  ine:q>edient.  In  sacrificing  his  long  as- 
serted opmions  on  this  subject,  he  sacrificed 
also  his  popularity,  which  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment. Lord  Winchilsea  went  so  far  as  to 
charge  the  duke  in  a  public  newspaper  with 
"  insidious  designs  for  uie  infringement  of  onr 
Iil>ertie8  and  the  introduction  of  popery  into 
every  department  of  the  state."  This  absurd 
charge  led  to  a  hostile  meeting,  in  which  the 
duke  missed  his  aim  and  Lord  Winchilsea  dis- 
charged his  pistol  into  the  air.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  he  woald  make 
no  concession,  and  the  mob  on  one  or  two 
occasions  went  to  the  length  of  offering  him 
personal  indignity  and  violence.  The  windows 
of  Apsley  honse,  his  town  residence,  were  de- 
molished, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy Strathfleldsaye  by  fire.  In  Nov.  1880, 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  sncceeded 
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hy  Lord  Grey.    On  ihe  dissolntion  of  Lord 

Melbourne's  Cabinet  in  Nov.  1884,  he  was 
consnlted  bj  the  king,  whom  he  advised  to  call 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Until 
Sir  Robert's  return  from  Italy,  where  he  was 
then  travelling,  the  duke  performed  the  func- 
tions of  premier,  beside  filling  several  other 
offices  of  state;  but  soon  after  the  opening 
of  parliament  the  whigs  returned  to  power, 
and  the  duke  appeared  no  more  as  a  cabinet 
minister.  He  had  been  appointed  in  1829  lord 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  in  Jan.  1884 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Hill,  in  whose 
favor  he  had  resigned  the  rank  of  commander- 
in-chief  when  he  became  premier,  he  return- 
ed to  the  horse  guards  (1843).  His  death 
was  caused  by  apoplexy.  The  public  grief  at 
the  event  was  most  profound.  All  the  duke's 
unpopular  acts  were  forgotten;  only  his  ser- 
vices were  remembered.  A  magnificent  public 
fhneral  followed  his  remains  to  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, where  they  were  interred  Nov.  18. — 
In  person  the  duke  was  of  middle  ^eight, 
strongly  buUt,  with  keen  gray  eyes,  a  long  face, 
on  aquiline  nose,  and  a  generally  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. He  was  active  in  his  habits  almost 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  fond  of  amusements,  but 
somewhat  insensible  perhara  to  the  softer  in- 
fluences of  human  nature.  His  firmness  often 
approached  severity.  His  charities  were  pro- 
fuse, bnt  unostentatious.  One  of  his  most  re- 
markable characteristics  was  a  contempt  for 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  thing  he  wished 
to  do.  " I  never  in  my  life,"  said  he,  "gave  up 
any  thing  I  once  undertook."  This  character- 
istic was  as  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  as  in 
the  field.  While  he  was  premier,  being  once 
assured,  in  reply  to  his  desire  to  have  some 
treasury  accounts  simplified,  that  the  thing 
was  impossible,  he  remarked;  "Never  mind; 
if  yon  cannot  accomplish  it,  I  will  send  you  in 
half  a  dozen  pay  sergeants  who  will ;"  and  the 
thing  was  done.  Clearness  of  discernment,  cor- 
rectness of  judgment,  and  rapidity  in  execu- 
tion were  the  principal  elements  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  war.  He  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  has  so  often  won  battles. 
for  all  his  greatest  exploits  were  performed 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
At  no  time  were  the  means  at  his  disposal  equal 
to  the  ready  and  certain  execution  of  his  plans ; 
he  gained  every  thing  by  perseverance  and  res- 
olution. His  admirable  military  despatches 
are  remarkable  for  strdghtforwardness  and 
deamess.  He  exaggerated  no  success  and  ex- 
tenuated no  disaster.  Thirteen  volumes  of 
them  were  published  by  Ool.  Gurwood  (1884- 
'8),  and  a  supplementary  collection,  including 
some  of  his  correspondence  and  memoranda,  ia 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  duke's 
son,  the  9th  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Lon- 
don in  1862.  Among  the  best  biographies  of 
"Wellington  are  those  of -W.  H.  Maxwell  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  18S9-'41)  and  of  the  Belgian 
Oapt.  Brialmont,  translated  with  emendations 


and  additions  by  the  Bev.  G.  B.  Gleig,  chaplaia  . 
general  of  the  forces  (4  vols.,  London,  1868). 

WELLS,  a  N.  £.  oo.  of  Indiana,  intersected 
by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  872  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860, 10,884.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  60,289  bushels  of  wheat,  148,666  of 
Indian  com,  20,089  of  oats,  and  7,601  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  9  saw  milk, 
2  newspaper  offices,  9  dmrches,  and  1,610  pn- 
pils  attending  pubUc  schools.  Large  numbers 
of  live  stock  ar6  raised.  There  is  an  abundanoe 
of  excellent  timber.    Oapital,  Blnfiton. 

WELLS,  HoBAOB,  an  American  dentist,  one 
of  the  claimants  of  tiie  discovery  of  antegthesia, 
bom  in  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Vt,  Jan.  21, 
1815,  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  24, 1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academies  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Yt.,  Hopkinton  and  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.  In  1834  he  commenced  the  study 
of  dentistry  in  Boston,  and  after  a  time  opened 
an  office  tiiere,  but  removed  in  1886  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he  soon  gained  a  lucrative 
Cstice.  At  an  early  p>eriod  in  his  practice  he 
considered  the  possibility  of  administering 
some  ancBSthetic  to  prevent  pain  in  dental 
operations.  He  experimented  upon  himself 
with  several  of  the  narcotics,  but  without 
satisfactory  result.  As  early  as  1840  the  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas  occurred  to  him,  but  he 
had  never  seen  it  administered,  and  there  vu 
then  in  Connecticut  a  strong  distrust  of  it  from 
an  unfortunate  result  whidi  had  followed  its 
administration  in  New  Haven  several  years 
before.  On  Sept.  10,  1844,  Mr.  G.  Q.  Oolton 
lectured  in  Hartford  and  administered  the 
nitrons  oxide  gas  to  several  persons,  one  of 
whom  under  its  influence  bruised  himself  se- 
verely by  falling  over  some  benches,  but  wu 
quite  unconscious  of  pain.  Dr.  Wells  observed 
tim,  and  at  once  declared  his  belief  "  that  a 
man,  by  taking  that  gas,  conld  have  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted or  a  limb  amputated,  and  not  feel  the 
pain."  The  next  day  he  tested  the  matter  in 
his  own  person,  having  a  large  molar  tooth  ex- 
tracted without  the  slightest  pain.  He  fol- 
lowed this  by  the  sncoessful  administration  of 
the  gas  in  12  or  16  cases  of  extraction  of  teeth 
during  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  other  dentista 
of  the  city  administered  it  in  their  practice 
witJh  like  success.  In  Deo.  1844,  he  visited 
Boston  in  order  to  lay  his  discovery  before  the 
medical  faculty  of  that  city.  He  made  it  known 
to  Drs.  Warren  and  Hayward,  and  also  to  the 
distinguished  chemist  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and 
to  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  practising  dentist 
and  a  former  pupil  of  his.  Dr.  Warren  invited 
him  to  address  his  medical  class  on  the  sab- 
ject,  and  he  did  so,  but  was  too  diffident  to 
make  a  very  satisfactory  impression.  He  was 
invited  to  extract  a  tooth  for  a  patient  under 
its  influence  in  the  presence  of  the  medical 
class.  The  patient  did  not  inhale  enough  of 
the  gas  to  produce  unconsciousness,  and  as  he 
said  he  felt  some  pain,  the  medical  studenta 
hissed  the  dentist  and  declared  his  discovery 
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s>  imposition.  In  fhe  previous  month  be  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  substitnting  snlphnrio 
(tfaer  for  nit^otu  oxide  gaa,  as  more  portable, 
oODTenient,  and  easily  administered ;  bnt  the 
admimstration  of  it  in  a  sargical  case  of  Dr. 
E.  £.  Muej  proving  nnsncceasfol,  he  aban- 
doned its  use,  and  oontinned  as  he  had  oppor- 
timi^  to  use  the  nitrous  oxide.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton,  in  Oct. 
1846,  for  a  patent  as  the  joint  discoverers 
and  inventors  of  anasthetio  remedies,  dating 
their  diaooverj-  Sept.  80,  1846,  Dr.  Wells  re- 
monstrated with  them,  and  stated  the  results  of 
his  own  experiments,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  Hartford  to 
their  soccess.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Dr.  Wells  sailed  for  France,  to  lay  his  discov- 
ery before  the  medical  profession,  and  sacoeed- 
ed  in  convincing  the  medical  society  of  Paris 
that  he  had  made  a  valuable  discovery,  as  is 
ehown  by  resolutions  adopted  by  them  after  a 
diaeaasion  of  three  days.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
Dr.  Wells  returned  to  America,  and  on  March 
80  pnblished  in  a  small  pamphlet  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Discovery  of  tlie  Application  of 
Sitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Ether,  and  other  Vapors 
to  Snrpcal  Operations,"  in  which  he  stated  the 
nsolts  of  his  experiments  as  above  related,  and 
sustained  them  by  several  affidavits.  The  at- 
ta<&s  which  were  made  on  him  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued  on  tlie  snlgect  gave 
him  mooh  anxiety,  and  farther  impaired  his 
already  enfeebled  health,  and,  together  with 
hu  sealous  experiments  on  his  own  person  of 
the  effects  of  chloroform,  produced  mental  ab- 
arration.  He  had  removed  to  New  York  city 
gome  months  previous,  and  was  there  arrested, 
charged  with  throwing  vitriol  on  the  clothes  of 
women  in  the  street ;  and  the  arrest  causing  an 
ig^vation  of  his  mental  disorder,  he  com- 
BHted  anidde.  In  1868,  an  application  having 
bcoi  made  to  congress  by  Dr.  Morton  and  sub- 
Kqnently  by  Dr.  Jackson  for  a  grant  of  $100,000 
IS  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  etherization,  a 
raport  giving  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in  re- 
gwd  to  Dr.  Wells's  claims  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  one 
of  the  committee,  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
Med  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"An  Examination  of  the  Question  of  Antsa- 
theria"  (Sew  York,  1860). 

W£LLS,  WiLUAM  Ohables,  a  British  anthor 
nd  physician,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in 
May,  1767,  died  in  London,  Aog  28, 1817.  He 
was  soit  by  his  parents  to  Scotland  to  be  edu- 
csted,  and  a  few  years  after  his  return  to 
America  emigrated  with  his  family,  who  were 
tones,  to  Oreat  Britain.  He  studied  medi- 
(ine  1^  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
vis  graduated  in  1780 ;  and  after  serving  as 
■V^on  to  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  and 
naUng  a  brief  visit  to  America,  he  established 
umseU  in  1786  as  a  physician  in  London.  In 
1790  he  became  physician  to  the^nsbury  dis- 
Pwtaiy,  and  in  1796  assistant  phynoiao,  and  in 
1800  phyai<»an  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital.    He 


piablished  several  papers  on  the  contractility 
of  muscles  in  animals,  on  the  color  of  blood, 
and  on  vision,  but  is  best  known  by  an  "  Essay 
on  Dew"  (1814).  IVequent  exposure  to  the 
night  air  brought  on  a  disease  which  shortened 
his  life.  He  left  an  autobiography  dictated 
daring  his  last  illness,  which  comes  down  to 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

WELLWOOD.    See  Mohorkhj. 

VVJfiH',  a  sarcomatous  or  fleshy  tumor,  at- 
tached to  the  body  by  a  peduncle.  It  may 
grow  from  almost  any  part  of  the  body ;  it  is 
movable,  firm,  inelastic,  of  slow  growth,  and 
gives  no  pain  unless  from  its  weight,  or  by 
pressure  on  neighboring  parts.  In  warm  coun- 
tries wens  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
weighing  50,  70,  or  even  100  lbs.  Cutting  out 
is  the  only  effectual  way  of  treating  them. 

WENGESLAS,  or  Wssztx,  Saint,  duke  of 
Bohemia,  bom  in  008,  assassinated  in  986.  He 
was  the  son  of  Duke  Wratislaw  and  his  pagan 
wife  Drahomira.  His  father's  mother,  Lad- 
mila,  brought  him  up  in  tihe  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  from  hia  mother,  by  whose  order 
Ludmila  was  assassinated,  he  suffered  great 
persecution.  At  the  death  of  his  father  (921) 
he  was  a  minor,  but  as  his  mother  doringher 
regency  cmelly  persecuted  the  Christians,  Wen- 
ceslas  was  elected  duke  in  027.  At  a  diet  at 
Worms  the  emperor  Otho  I.  offered  to  Wen- 
ceslas  the  royal  crown  of  Bohemia,  bnt  he 
refused  it,  and  only  asked  for  the  relics  of 
St.  Vitus  and  St.  Bi^smnnd  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  had  deposited  at  Prague.  Discon- 
tented grandees,  who  hated  him  on  account 
of  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, plotted  against  his  life  with  his  mother 
Drahomira  and  his  brother  Boleslaw.  He  was 
invited  by  Boleslaw  to  one  of  his  castles,  and 
while  praying  in  the  church  during  the  night 
he  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother.  Boleslaw  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  nuracles  happening  at  the  grave  of 
Wenoeslas,  and  to  have  deposited  his  relics  in 
the  church  of  St.  Vitus  at  Prague,  where  they 
are  still  exhibited.  The  emperor  Otho  I.,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  Wenceslas,  in- 
vaded Bohemia  and  forced  Boleslaw  to  intro- 
duce Christianity.  The  Boman  Catholic  church 
commemorates  Wenceslas  on  Sept.  28. 

WENGESLAS,  or  Wknzkl,  a  German  empe- 
ror, bom  in  Prague  in  1361,  died  there  in  1419. 
The  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  8d  wife 
Anna,  he  wap  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  in  his 
8d  year  and  married  in  his  10th,  and  in  his  17th 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne, 
though  he  was  never  crowned  at  Rome.  Hav- 
ing vainly  endeavored  to  restore  order  and  peace 
in  his  empire,  which  was  torn  by  social  dissen- 
sions and  conflicts  between  cities  and  nobles,  he 
betook  himself  to  dissipation.  In  a  diet  at  'Eiget 
in  1889  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  cities, 
which  he  had  before  favored,  and  sopn  after  an- 
nulled all  debts  due  to  Jews  on  the  payment 
to  himself  of  ftom  16  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
amount;  the  mob  of  Prague  having  slaughtered 
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8,000  Jews,  he  also  oonfiseated  to  his  own  nae 
the  property  of  the  viotiins.  He  compelled  the 
Bohemian  nobles  to  return  without  payment 
the  estates  of  the  orown,  on  the  ple^^  of 
which  they  had  loaned  money.  John  Kepomn- 
cen  he  tortnred  with  his  own  hand,  and  then 
threw  him  bound  into  the  Moldan.  He  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  Prague  by  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  nobles  to  which  his  brother 
Bigismnnd  of  Hungary  was  a  party,  but'  was 
set  free  at  the  instance  of  the  Gterman  princes. 
After  his  release  he  practised  new  enormities 
of  violence,  and  also  relieyed  his  pecuniary  dis- 
tress by  creating  Qiovanni  Oaleazzo  Yisoonti 
duke  of  Milan  in  consideration  of  100,000  gold- 
en florins.  In  the  controversy  between  the 
popes  and  anti-popes,  he  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  former  until  he  finally  united  with 
iS-ance  to  urge  the  abdication  of  Boni&oe  IX. 
and  Benedict  XUI.  in  order  that  a  new  pope 
might  be  chosen  in  place  of  the  two.  Here- 
upon a  number  of  powerfhl  German  prince^ 
who  had  hitherto  Ix&iended  him  as  a  friend  of 
Boniface,  became  his  enemies,  and  formally  de- 
posed him  at  Frankfort  in  1400,  as  did  Boniface 
in  1408.  Kew  troubles  ia  Bohemia  resulted  in 
his  being  seized  again  by  his  brother  Sigismund 
and  imprisoned  for  10  months  in  Vienna.  He 
fitvored  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  out  of  hatred 
against  the  Oatholio  clergy,  but  was  unable  to 
save  the  life  of  Huss.  In  1410  he  abdicated 
all  claims  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  favor  of 
Sigismund,  and  leaving  the  government  of  Bo- 
hemia to  tiie  local  dieta,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
drinking  and  excesses  till  he  died  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  a  weak,  cruel,  and  sensual  man. 

WEK'DS,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  forming 
a  subdivision  of  the  north-weetem  'stem  of  the 
Slavi.  (See  Slati.)  In  the  6th  century  the 
Wends  were  a  powerful  people,  extending  in 
K.  and  £.  Germany  from  the  Elbe  along  the 
Baltic  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and  southward  as 
fiir  as  Bohemia.  They  comprised :  1,  the  Obo- 
trits,  who  formed  an  independent  kingdom  in 
what  is  now  Me(^enburg,  bat  were  almost 
entirely  extirpated  in  the  12th  century  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony ;  2,  the  WUtzi  (Veliti 
orLutici),themost  powerful  and  warlike  among 
all  the  north-western  Slavi,  who  occupied  in 
the  2d  century  the  coast  of  Prussia,  advanced 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  and  afterward 
expanded  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but 
after  the  conquest  of  Brandenburg  by  the  Ger- 
mans gradaally  disappeared  from  history;  8, 
the  Ukeri,  Hevelli,  and  Bhetarians,  in  the  5 
marks  of  Brandenburg,  who  were  conquered 
and  almost  annihilate  by  Albert  the  Bear, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg ;  4,  the  Luzici  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia;  and  5,  the  Sor- 
bians,  who  however  are  by  some  writers  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  Wends.  The 
only  remnants  of  the  Wends  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Lusatia,  where  they  still  epeAi.  their 
language  and  retain  their  old  customs  imd 
usages.  They  mostly  occupy  themselves  with 
sgrionltare,  iuid  are  well  formed,  laborioas,  do- 


cile, and  hospitable.  Their  number  anMnmte 
to  about  160,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  live  in 
Upper  Lusatia  and  one  third  in  Lower  Lusatia. 
Of  the  former  about  60,000  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  and  all  the  others  to  Pnuua.— 
The  language  of  the  Wends  is  similar  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  north-western  stem  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  the  Polish  and  the  Bohemisn. 
It  is  divided  into  the  dialect  of  Lower  Losatis, 
which  is  but  little  developed,  and  that  of  Upper 
Lusatia.  The  latter  is  subdivided  into  the 
evangelical  dialect,  near  Bautzen ;  the  Catholio 
dialect,  near  Kamenz  and  in  the  north-west; 
and  the  north-eastern  dialect.  Thediffereoaw 
are  mostly  confined  to  shades  of  pronnndatian. 
The  stock  of  words  in  the  present  langnsgeof 
the  Wends  is  largely  mixed  with  German  ete- 
ments.  Orthography  has  always  been  Id  i 
very  unsettled  condition,  and  especially  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Proteatanta ;  but  in  modem  times  attempts  tt 
recondliation  and  improvement,  made  espe- 
cially by  Jordan,  have  met  with  approval  en 
both  sides.  In  their  publications,  the  Wends 
have  mostly  made  use  of  the  German  letters. 
There  are  8  vowels,  a,  o,  tt,  «,  i,  all  of  whioh 
are  pronounced  as  in  Gterznan  and  Italian, « 
('between  o  in  note  and  u  ixyfuliy,  i  (like  loi)( 
English  «),  and  y  (approaching  the  German  «)[ 
Of  consonants  there  are  83:  j  (y  oonaoiUBt), 
v>  (e),  iS  («  soft),  &,  V  (soft),  i>.  /  (soft),  m,  A 
(soft),  n,  ft  (soft,  Er.  gti),  ^.-i-^e  «),  r,  t  (soft), 
8,  i  (Fr.  i), «, «  («A),  d.d»,de  (d*h  soft),  di,  t, « 
(tt),  e  (teh  soft),  6  {teh),  t»,  h,  eh  (h),  g  Qiard),  i. 
There  is  no  article.  The  suhstantives  are  of  8 
genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  Snb- 
Btantives  ending  in  a  oonsonant  are  mostly  mas- 
culine, those  in  a  and  i  feminine,  and  those  is 
o  and  e  neuter.  There  are  1  declensions,  2  fw 
the  masculine,  8  for  the  neater,  and  2  for  tli« 
feminine.  The  language  has  a  dual  number. 
There  are  7  cases,  viz. :  nominative,  accQSBliT<^ 
genitive,  dative,  locative  (to  express  the  rela- 
tion of  in),  instrumental  (to  express  .the  relsr 
tioDS  of  fry  and  with),  and  vooative.  The  a^jec^ 
tives  end  iny, «  (masculine),  a  (femimne),  o  and 
e  (neuter).  The  comparative  is  formed  by  the . 
termination  m,  and  in  order  to  iarm  the  super* 
lative  the  syllable  naj  is  placed  before  theeomr 
parative.  The  personid  pronouns  are  iire^ 
ular;  the  others  are  declined  like  ai^ectirea 
The  verb  has  6  tenses,  present,  imperfect,  pa^ 
feet,  pluperfect,  future,  and  fbture  perfect;  i 
moods,  indicative,  sulgunctive,  optative,  im- 
perative, and  infinitive,  beside  a  gerund;  and  8 
participles,  present  and  perfect  aotive, •Ildpe^ 
feet  passive.  There  are  grammars  of  tbeWea- 
dish  language  by  Tiomus  (Prague,  1679),  Mstr 
thai  (1721),  SeUer  (Bautzen,  1830),  and  Jordtt 
(Prague,  1841). 

WEN8LEYDALE,  Jijos  Pabke,  baron,  tt 
English  judge,  bom  atHighfield,  near  Liverpow, 
J£arch22,1782.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Oambadge,  and  in  1818  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  IBner  Temple.  After  a  highly  fo^ 
oeesfol  professional  career,  hewaaiul8S8BW 
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apoinie  Jostloe  of  the  oonrt  o{  king's  benoli, 
wWoe  in  1834  he  was  transferred  to  the  court 
of  the  ezoheqoer,  -where  as  Baron  Parke  he 
at  with  great  reputation  for  22  years.  Upon 
ntiring  from  the  bench  in  185S  he  was  ore- 
tied  by  the  Palmerston  jninistry  Baron  Wens- 
kydale  of  Wensleydale,  "  for  the  term  of  his 
natDial  life."  This  creation  was  opposed  by 
the  house  of  lords  as  an  infringement  of  their 
priviieoee,  and  after  a  memorable  contest,  in 
which  Lords  Oampbell  and  Lyndhurst,  the  earl 
of  Derby,  and  others  participated,  the  govem- 
ment  receded  from  their  position,  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  received  a  new  patmt  creating 
him  Bwon  Wen^eydale  of  Walton,  with  the 
nsnal  remainder  to  his  heirs  male. 

WENTLETRAP,  the  popular  name  of  the 
nsteropod  shells  of  the  genus  tealaria  (Lam.), 
bom  leala,  a  stair.  The  shell  is  long  and  tur- 
nted,  with  many  whorls,  dose  or  separated, 
ornamented  with  numerous  transverse  promi- 
Btot  ribs;  the  mouth  is  circular  and  the  lip 
eontinaous,  closed  with  a  horny  operculum; 
the  tube  of  the  shell  is  perfect ;  the  teeth  8re 
fat  nomerons  longitudinal  aeries.  There  are 
over  100  species  described,  in  nearly  all  the 
teas  of  the  world,  though  most  beautiful  in  the 
tropiot,  ranging  from  low  water  mark  to  80 
ikthoms;  most  of  them  are  pure  shining  white, 
and  they  emit  a  purplish  fluid  when  disturbed. 
The  commonest  species  on  the  coast  of  the 
Kew  England  states  is  the  S.  QrcmlaTidiea 
(Qonld),  about  an  inch  long  and  i  of  an  inch 
B  its  peatest  width ;  it  is  livid  brown  or  blu- 
ish white,  with  10  close,  moderately  convex 
whorls,  and  white  flattened  ribs;  it  is  abun- 
dmt  on  the  Orand  Banks,  and  is  often  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  fishes  of  the  cod  femily. 
A  ^Mcies  on  the  coast  of  Oalifomia  is  some- 
ttnes  used  by  the  natives  as  ear  rings.  There 
(re  aereral  species  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and 
auuy  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  one  of  the  hand- 
nmest  is  the  S.  pretiota  (Lam.),  of  the  China 
N88, 1^  to  2  inches  long,  snow-white  or  pale 
flaib-oolored,  with  8  s^mrated  whorls;  large 
lad  perfect  speounens  formerly  sold  for  very 
high  prices,  sometimes  as  much  as  $100,  and  it 
b  aud  that  in  one  instance  the  value  has  been 
tied  at  200  gnineas;  they  can  now  be  bought 
ttr  a  fewshillings. 

WENTWOKTH,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Upper  Oanar 
da,  dtnated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
eonstitntes  its  E.  boundary ;  area,  426  sq.  m. ; 
•op.  in  1861,  81,790.  The  head  waters  of 
WeUand  river  and  several  smaller  streams  drain 
k.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Tnmk,  the 
Qntt  Western,  and  the  Hamilton  and  Niagara 
aBways,  as  well  as  by  a  line  from  Hamilton  to 
(Uedonia.    Capital,  Hamilton. 

VENTWORTH,    Ohabueb   Watbok.     See 
BooEoreHAM. 
I  WKNTWORTH,  Thomas.    See  Strafpoed. 

WENTWORTH.  L  Wouam,  an  early  oolo* 
>»  of  Kew  Hampriiire,  bom  in  England  about 
MlO,  died  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March  16, 1697. 
Bt  was  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 


wright, and  with  that  clergyman  and  88  oth- 
ers signed  on  Aug.  4, 1689,  "A  Combination 
for  a  Government  at  Exeter,  K.  H."  He  re- 
moved to  Wells,  Me.,  with  Wheelwright,  and 
when  the  latter  went  to  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  power,  Wentworth 
removed  to  Dover,  where  he  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  church,  preaching  often  and  regu- 
larly supplying  the  pulpit  at  Exeter  as  late  as 
1603.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Went- 
worths  of  the  United  States  whose  origin  has 
been  explored.  He  left  9  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. IL  John,  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  Jan.  16,  1671,  died  there, 
Deo.  12,  1780.  He  was  bred  a  sea  captain. 
In  1711  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  a 
councillor  for  New  Hampshire;  in  1718  he 
became  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in 
1717  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  which 
was  then  dependent  on  Massachusetts,  his  com- 
mission being  signed  by  Joseph  Addison.  He 
left  14  children.  III.  Bknniko,  governor  at 
New  Hampshire,  oldest  child  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Portamonth,  July  24, 1696,  died  there, 
Oct.  14, 1770.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1716,  became  a  merchant  at  Ports- 
month,  which  town  he  frequently  represented 
in  the  provincial  assembly,  was  appointed  a 
king's  councillor  Oct  12,1784,  and  when  in  1741 
New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  province 
he  became  its  governor  (Deo.  18),  and  so  con- 
tinued untU  1767,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  held  that  office 
for  26  years.  He  was  authorized  by  the  crown 
to  grant  patents  of  unoccupied  land,  and  in 
1749  commenced  making  grants  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river,'  in  what  is  now 
southern  Vermont.  These  grants  were  con- 
sidered by  the  colonial  government  of  New 
York  as  within  its  domain,  and,  as  Oov.  Went- 
worth stoutly  mwntained  for  a  time  his  au- 
thority, the  collision  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  Vermont  respecting  the  "  New  Hampshire 
grants"  ensued.  (See  vxiocoirr.)  Gov.  Went- 
worth exacted  heavy  fees  for  his  grants  of  land, 
and  thus  accumulated  a  large  property.  In  all 
of  them  he  stipulated  for  the  reservation  of  a 
lot  for  an  Episcopal  church.  The  town  of 
Bennington,  Vermont,  was  named  in  honor  of 
him.  After  his  resignation  as  governor  he 
gave  to  Dartmouth  college  600  acres  of  land, 
on  which  the  college  buildings  were  erected. 
He  had  three  children,  who  died  before  him-. 
rV.  Bib  John,  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  afterward  of  Nova  Sootia,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Portsmouth  in  1786,  died  in 
Halifax,  April  8, 1820.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1766,  being  a  classmate  of 
John  Adams,  waa  associated  with  his  &ther 
Mark  Wentworth  as  a  merchant,  and  in  1768 
was  the  agent  of  New  Hampshire  to  present 
petitions  in  England.  While  there  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Benning  Wentworth  as  governor  of 
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New  Hampshire,  Ang.  11, 1766,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  anrveyor-general  of  the 
king's  woods  in  North  America,  with  a  salarjr 
of  £700  and  perquisites.  He  landed  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  0.,  in  March,  1768,  and  travelling  north- 
ward hj  land  registered  his  commission  as  snr- 
reyor  in  each  of  the  colonies  through  which 
he  passed.  He  entered  on  his  daties  as  gov- 
ernor in  June,  1768,  and  on  Nov.  11,  1769, 
just  10  days  after  the  burial  of  her  first  husband, 
married  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frances  Atkinson,  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  previous  to  going 
to  England.  He  lived  in  much  style,  having 
a  house  in  Portsmouth,  which  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  and  a  country  seat  at  Wolfs- 
borough,  where  he  entertained  very  liberally. 
He  gave  Dartmouth  college  its  charter  and 
endowed  it  with  44,000  acres  of  land,  and  also 
gave  a  piece  of  land  to  each  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class.  Being  a  man  of  amiable 
qualities,  he  maintained  his  popularity  through 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolution ;  but  when 
in  1774  Grea.  Gage  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cnre  carpenters  to  construct  barracks  for  the 
royal  troops  in  Boston,  and  Wentworth  endeav- 
ored to  procure  them  for  him  privately  from 
Wolfsborough,  theind^ation  of  the  people,  led 
by  his  uncle  Honking  wentworth,  rose  against 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Fort  WUliam  and  'Mary,  and 
then  on  board  a  British  ship.  In  a  proclama- 
tion on  Deo.  26, 1774,  he  attempted  to  stay  the 
storm,  but  in  vain ;  and  aiter  another  proclama- 
tion proroguing  the  legislature  from  Sept.  1775, 
to  April,  1778,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  peace  was  declared.  He  then 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  surveyor  of  the  king's  woods,  and  on 
May  14,  1792,  was  appointed  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  that  province,  which 'office  he  resigned 
in  1808,  receiving  a  pension  of  £500.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1795,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  fi'om  Marisohal 
college,  and  from  Dartmouth  college.  The 
baronetcy  became  extinct  April  10, 1844,  on  the 
death  of  his  only  child  Oharles  May  Wentworth, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  long  private  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  who  died  at  King- 
sand,  Devon,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Gore,  the  well  known  nov- 
elist, v.  Joss,  a  patriot  of  the  American 
revolution,  a  great-grandson  of  Elder  Wil- 
liam Wentworth,  bom  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March 
80, 1719,  died  in  Somersworth,  May  17, 1781. 
He  was  usually  called  "  Ool.  John"  or  "Judge 
John"  to  distinguish  him  frora  others  of  the 
name.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  was  elected  speaker 
in  1771,  in  1778  became  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  on  Jan.  17, 1776, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  superior  judges,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death.  He  was  also  colo- 
nel of  the  2d  New  Hampshire  regiment. 
Though  made  a  judge,  he  had  never  studied 
nor  practised  law.  As  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 


tion, he  exhibited  mnch  patriotic  firmness  and 
energy.  He  had  three  wives  and  left  many 
children.  VI.  John,  jr.,  a  patriot  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Somersworth,  N.  H.,  July  17,  1746,  died  in 
Dover,  Jan.  10,  1787.  He  was  graduated  Bt 
Harvard  college  in  1768,  studied  law,  served 
for  many  years  in  the  state  legislature,  was  s 
member  of  the  continental  congress  in  1778, 
1779,  and  1781,  and  in  that  capacity  signM 
on  behalf  of  New  Hampshire  the  origins!  a^ 
tides  of  confederation.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  committee  of  safe- 
ty, which  administered  the  government  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature.  VII.  John,  an 
English  lawyer,  a  nephew  of  Crov.  John  "Went- 
worth, born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1768, 
died  in  Paris  in  1818.  He  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land about  1775,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer. 
He  wrote  "System  of  Pleading"  (10  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1797),  was  appointed  attomey-genersl 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  he  married,  and  remained 
till  1816,  when  he  went  back  to  London,  and 
soon  after  died.  YHI.  Jomr,  an  American 
journalist  and  politician,  grandson  of  John 
Wentworth,  jr^  above  mentioned,  bom  at 
Sandwich,  N.  H.,  March  6, 1815,  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1886,  removed  to  D- 
linois  in  Oct.  1886,  and  became  editor  of  "The 
Chicago  Democrat,"  which  post  he  retained  till 
July,  1861. .  Meantime  he  studied  law,  enter- 
ing in  1841  the  law  school  of  Harvard  xvmet- 
sity,  in  1848  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  for  the  Quincy  district,  and  was  re- 
elected three  times  in  succession,  and  again  in 
18S2  was  elected  for  the  Chicago  district.  He 
was  an  adherent  of  the  democratic  party  and 
of  Mr.  Douglas  until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  but  has  since  generally  sided  wift 
the  republicans.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chicago  in  1867  and  again  in  1860,  and  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  tbe  convention  of  1861 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  Illinois. 

WERGELAND,  Hknsik  Ajenold,  a  Norwe- 
gian poet,  bom  in  Christiansand,  June  17, 1808, 
died  in  Christiania,  Aug.  12,  1845.  He  studied 
theology  at  Christiania,  where  in  1886  he  be- 
came keeper  of  the  university  library.  His 
literary  career  began  in  1827  with  the  farce  of 
"Ah  I"  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Sifal  Siftd- 
da,"  which  was  followed  by  12  other  dramatio 
satires  of  a  similar  character.  In  1888  he  pub- 
lished "Sinclair's  Death,"  a  tragedy,  and  in 
1880  a  religious  philosophical  poem,  "Crea- 
tion, Man,  and  the  Messiah,"  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced heterodox  opinions.  Subsequently  ap- 
peared the  dramas  of  "Opium"  and  "The 
Asiatic  Cholera,"  the  tragedy  of  "The  OhiW 
Murderess,"  the  opera  of  "  The  OampbeUg," 
and  the  play  of  "  The  Venetians ;"  the  two 
last  named  are  regarded  as  his  most  finished 
pieces.  Of  his  other  works,  "  Jan  van  Hny- 
sum's  Flower  Garden  "  and  "  The  Spaniard" 
are  especially  celebrated.  He  had  offlciatod 
for  some  lame  as  curate  for  hia  &ther,  a  prom- 
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iiMDt  olergyman  and  politioian,  at  Eidswold, 
when  in  1834  he  gave  np  the  clerical  profes- 
Don  and  went  to  Christiania,  where  he  edited 
the  radical  sheet  entitled  "  The  Oitizen."  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  Norway,  and  bitterly 
opp(»ed  to  any  union  with  the  Danes  or 
Swedes,  and  from  1827  to  1837  was  constandy 
en^iged  in  a  series  of  political  quarrels.  He 
was  long  a  favorite  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  young  men  of  Norway.  In  1888 
King  Oharlea  John  (Bernadotte)  paid  a  visit  to 
Christiania,  upon  which  occasion  Wergeland 
wrote  a  congratulatory  poem,  which  so  pleased 
the  monar(£  that  he  conferred  upon  the  poet 
a  pension  from  his  privy  purse.  In  1840  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  Norwegian  archives  at 
Christiania.  tn  1846  a  selection  of  his  lyric 
works  appeared,  and  the  students'  society  of 
Christiania  has  pnblidied  a  ooUectioh  of  his 
works  under  the  editorial  care  of  H.  Lassen  (9 
vols.,  1861  etteq.y. 

WEKLAXJFF,  Erik  OeBiniAN,  a  Danish  his- 
torian and  arohsBologist,  born  in  Copenhagen 
in  1781.  In  1801  he  received  a  place  in  the 
royal  library,  of  which  he  is  at  present  chief 
librarian.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures, 
a&d  after  having  published  in  1812  a  collection 
of  ancient  national  songs  under  the  title  of 
'Vatntdaela  Saga  ok  Sagan  c^f  Finnboga  hinum 
Bama,  he  prepared  the  docnments  for  the  his- 
tory of  King  Sverre  (1816),  and  from  1818  to 
1826,  with  B.  Thorlacius,  edited  the  4th,  5th, 
lod  6th  volumes  of  l^e  history  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  which  ended  with  Snorro  Storleson, 
and  wiU>  Engelhardt  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Seriptoret  Smim  Daniearum  (1884).  "Wer- 
lanff  has  illustrated  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  middle  ages  by  a  large  number  of  mon- 
ographs, and  has  fiirnished  manv  valuable  con- 
tributions to  antiquarian  Jonmais. 

WERNER,  Abraham  Qottlob,  a  German 
nologist  and  mineralogist,  bom  in  Wehrau,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  Sept  26, 1760,  died  in  Dresden, 
June  30, 1817.  He  was  educated  at  the  school 
of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bnnzlau,  the  school 
of  mines  at  Freibergin  Saxony,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  When  at  the  university  he 
pablished  a  treatise  proposmg  a  methodical 
terminology  for  the  science  of  mineralogy 
0774),  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  pro- 
wssor  of  mineralogy  and  inspector  of  the  min- 
•nlogioal  cabinet  in  the  school  of  mines  at 
AiMMH^.  In  1792  he  was  made  councillor  of 
tbe  mines  of  Saxony.  He  had  by  this  time 
acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  looked  upon  > 
throogfaout  Europe  as  the  first  mineralogist  of 
Us  time.  Yinting  Paris  in  1802,  he  was  made 
Me  of  the  8  foreign  associates  of  the  academy 
•f  •oisnces,  and  a  citizen  of  the  French  repub- 
Ko.  In  addition  to  the  treatise  mentioned 
above,  he  wrote  Kune  UUm^fleatwa  UTid  Be~ 
tckrtibung  der  Oebirgtarten  (1787),  and  If^eue 
fluorie  tiber  die  EnUtehung  dvr  OUn/gt  (1791). 
But  his  fame  was  acquired  not  so  much  by 
vbat  he  wrote  as  by  lus  lectures,  which  were 


attended  by  great  numbers  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  He  originated  the  theory 
now  universally  admitted,  that  "  the  masses  or 
strata  that  constitute  the  surfistce  of  the  globe 
present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages, 
the  meinbers  of  which  are  generally  associated 
wherever  they  occur,  and  are  so  connected  as 
to  exhibit  a  certain  unity  of  character ;"  and 
that  "  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a 
series  of  these  formations  laid  over  each  other 
in  a  certain  determinate  order." 

WERNER,  Fbiedbioh  Ludwio  Zachabiab,  a 
German  dramatist,  born  in  Konigsberg,  Nov. 
18,  1768,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1823.  In 
1793  he  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service  as 
secretary  in  the  finance  department,  in  which 
capacity  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Warsaw,  where  'he  produced  in  1800  his  first 
dramatic  work.  In  1806  he  was  removed  to 
an  official  situation  in  Berlin,  but  relinquished 
it  to  travel  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  In  Dec.  1808,  he  was  at  Weimar, 
when  the  duke  bestowed  a  pension  on  him,  and 
at  abont  the  same  time  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  created  him  a  councillor  of  state. 
Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1814,  and  preached,  chiefly  at 
Vienna,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Of  his  dramatic  works,  which  are  published 
collectively  with  his  sermons  (14  vols.,  1841), 
Dtr  vierundzuamigtUr  Februar  is  known  as 
the  first  of  the  so  called  "  tragedies  of  fate." 

WE8EL,  a  city  and  fortified  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Lippe,  in  the  administra- 
tive district  of,  and  82  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  DOa- 
seldorf ;  pop.  in  1866,  17,200.  The  Rhine  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  commanded  by  Fort  Blacher.  The  city 
hall,  a  noble  edifice,  was  erected  in  the  14th 
century;  the  church  of  St.  Willibrod  dates 
from  &e  12th,  and  that  of  Metena  from  the 
16th  century.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
of  woollen  yams  and  goods,  cottonades,  refined 
sugars,  surgical  instruments,  leather,  gloves, 
tobacco,  soap,  pianos,  distilled  liquors,  and 
brass  wares.  There  are  several  printing  and 
lithographic  establishments.  It  is  a  free  port 
and  has  an  active  commerce  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Lippe.  Its  largest  trade  is  in  wood  and 
fish. — Wesel  is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  a 
fortified  post  of  the  Romans.  In  1220,  after  a 
long  and  profitable  career  as  a  free  city,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Cleves.  It  was 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  from  1614  to  1629  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  forces ;  in  1712  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prussians,  and  in  1806  it  was  captured  by  Na- 
poleon, who  incorporated  it  at  first  with  tJie 
grand  duchy  of  Berg,  and  in  1806  annexed  it  to 
the  French  empire.  In  1813  it  was  blockaded 
by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1814  ceded  to  Prussia 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

WESER  (anc.  Vimrgu),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Germany,  formed  by  th^  nnion  of  the 
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Werra,  wbioh  nses  in  Baxe-HildbnrghMiseQ, 
and  the  Fnlda,  which  has  its  aooroe  in  the 
Bhon  monntain  in  Bavaria.  Their  jnnction 
takes  place  at  MQnden  in  Hanover,  and  the 
united  stream  flows  northward  in  a  conrse  of 
225  m.,  and  falls  into  the  North  sea  by  an  esta- 
ary  24  m.  wide,  45  m.  below  the  city  of  Bremen. 
It  passes  through  parts  of  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Lippe-Schanm- 
burg,  the  territory  of  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Aller  and  its 
branches,  the  Wmnme  and  the  Leine,  on  the 
right,  and  the  Aue,  the  Delme,  and  the  Hunte 
on  the  left.  It  is  navigable  to  its  head  streams. 
-  WESLEY,  or  Wmtixt.  L  SiLMrxL,an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  bom  in  Preston,  died  April  80, 
1736.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  given  by  differ- 
ent anthorides  as  1662,  1666,  and  1668.  He 
was  designed  by  his  &ther,  the  Bfiv.  John 
Westley,  for  a  dissenting  minister,  bnt  early 
joined  the  church  of  England,  entered  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  as  a  poor  scholar,  supported 
himself  by  teaching  until  he  obtained  orders, 
served  a  curacy  in  London  for  a  year,  and  was 
then  for  another  year  chaplain  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  He  was  again  a  London  curate  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  married  and  made 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and 
afterward  obtained  a  small  living  in  the  coun- 
try. He  preached  against  King  James's  "  Dec- 
laration for  Liberty  of  Conscience"  (1688),  and 
when  the  revolution  took  place  is  said  to  have 
written  a  book  in  defence  of  it.  Some  time 
afterward  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Epworth  in  Lincolnshire.  He  wrote  a  heroic 
poem  on  "  The  Life  of  Christ"  (fol.,  1698) ;"  El- 
egies on  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son"  (fol.,  1696);  "The  History  of  the  New 
Testament  attempted  in  Verse"  (1701),  followed 
by  a  simUar  "  History  of  the  Old  Testament" 
(1704);  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
(1705),  for  which  Marlborough  made  him 
chaplain  of  a  renment ;  a  Latin  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Job,  edited  by  his  eldest  son 
(1786) ;  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament." 
According  to  his  son  John,  he  wrote  the  de- 
fence delivered  by  Dr.  Saoheverell  before  the 
house  of  lords.  U.  SiiHusL,  eldest,  or  at  least 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Epworth  in  1690  or  1692,  died  Nov.  6,  1789. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  was  afterward  for 
nearly  20  years  an  usher  in  the  former.  He 
took  orders,  bnt  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
his  strong  tory  sentiments,  obtained  no  prefer- 
ment. He  viewed  the  "  new  faith"  and  pecu- 
liar conduct  of  his  brothers  John  and  Charles 
with  strong  disapprobation,  and  wrote  a  letter 
'  of  remonstrance  to  his  mother  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  become  "  one  of  Jack's  congrega- 
tion." At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been 
for  7  years  head  master  of  Tiverton  school. 
A  collection  of  his  poems,  containing  some  re- 
markable hupiorous  pieces,  appeared  in  1789. 
His  correspondence  with  his  brother  forms  the 
principal  part  of  Dr.  Priestley's  collection  of 


"  Ori^nal  Letttfs  by  the  Beverond  John  ¥e»> 
ley  and  his  Friends"  (8vo.,  Birmingham,  1791). 
ni.  JoHif,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  founder 
of  the  religions  denMnination  called  Method- 
ists, born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  Jnne  17, 
1703,  died  in  London,  March  2,  1791.  At  th« 
age  of  17  he  passed  from  the  GbarterhosM 
sdiool  to  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  in 
1726  was  ordained  deacon,  in  1726  was  dected 
a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college  and  appointed 
Oreek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes, 
and  in  1727  was  graduated  M.A.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  had  been  of  a  serious  temper, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  an  impression, 
strengthened  by  various  domestic  incidents, 
that  he  was  set  apart  for  some  eztraordinaiy 
work.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  became 
his  father's  curate  at  Wroote,  and  while  offici- 
ating in  that  capacity  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  Beturning  to  Oxford  at  the  end 
of  two  years  in  conseouence  of  a  college  regu- 
lation, he  entered  witn  great  ardor  into  a  re- 
ligious association  of  students,  of  whom  his 
brother  Charles  and  George  Whitefield  were 

Srominent  members,  and  to  whom  the  name  of 
[ethodists  had  already  begun  to  be  api^ed. 
(See  Methodisk.)  Soon  afterward  he  became 
acqnunted  with  William  Law,  author  of  the 
"  Serious  Call,"  whose  writings  had  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  re> 
ligious  opinions,  and  the  two  brothers  used  to 
walk  two  or  three  times  a  year  from  Oxford 
to  the  vicinity  of  London  to  visit  I^av  at  his 
honse.  In  1786  John  Wesley  was  induced  to 
go  out  to  Georgia  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  to 
raeach  to  the  Indians  and  settlers  of  the  colony. 
He  sailed  in  October,  with  his  brother  Charles 
and  several  of  his  Oxford  associates,  and  land- 
ed at  Savannah,  where  he  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  leirge  and  floorishing  congre- 
gation. The  strictness  of  discipline  which  b» 
attempted  to  introduce  proved  excessively  dis- 
tasteful to  the  colonists,  and  his  refusal  to  ad- 
mit a  certun  lady  to  communion  involved  him 
in  a  snit  for  defamation,  which  however  wss 
never  brought  to  an  issue.  After  a  residenoe 
of  less  than  two  years  in  America  he  returned 
to  England,  "  shaking  the  dost  off  his  feet,"  to 
use  his  own  expression ;  and  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  (Feb.  1788)  he  hastened  to  reneir 
his  connection  with  the  Moravians,  who  bad 
been  his  fellow  missionaries  in  the  ooloniea 
It  was  a  few  months  after  tl^is  that,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  first  reached  a  knowl- 
edge of  true  Christianity,  being  converted  at  a 
quarter  before  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, May  24,  at  a  meetdng  of  "  a  society  is 
Aldersgate  street,  where  one  was  reading  la- 
ther's 'Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'" 
Three  weeks  afterward  he  visited  the  Moraviaa 
settlement  at  Herrnhnt,  made  the  acquaistanoe 
of  Zinzendorf,  and  was  presented  to  the  prinoe 
royaJ  of  IVnssia,  afterward  Frederic  the  Great 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  becamt 
associated  with  George  Whitefield,  who  had 
jost  landed  tNOa.  the  new  world ;  and  follow- 
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fag  Vhitefield's  example,  he  began  earl;-  in 
1T89  the  practice  of  open  air  preaching.  The 
wtabliahment  of  lay  preaching  soon  followed, 
thongh  Wmley  did  not  at  first  sanction  it,  and 
the  Hetbodist  movement  now  began  to  assnme 
the  appearance  of  a  Bchiam  in  the  ohnrch. 
Wedey  however  never  ceased  to  profess  him- 
self a  devoted  son  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  died  in  her  oommnnion.  Excluded  from 
die  pulpits  of  the  establishment,  he  held  pnb- 
fic  vorship  in  a  large  building  at  Moorfields, 
which,  from  its  having  been  originally  a  foun- 
dery,  was  afterward  known  as  "  the  foundery 
dmrch."  Here  he  organized  his  first  society, 
eonsisting  of  8  or  10  persons,  who,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "  came  to  him  and'desired  him 
to  niend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and 
sdnse  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
oome."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Methodist 
lodety.  From  the  foundery  church,  which 
WIS  afterward  converted  into  a  chapel  and 
became  the  centre  of  operations,  he  made 
long  and  distant  journeys,  preaching  wherever 
he  went  to  large  multitudes,  generally  twice 

nday,  and  often  as  many  as  four  times  on 
ty.     At  Eennington  common  he  once 
preached  to  20,000  persons.    In  July,  1740,  he 
solemnly  separated  himself  from  the  Moravians, 
with  whom  he  now  found  that  he  disagreed  in 
flmdamental  points  of  doctrine,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  had  a  last  interview  with  Zinzendorf, 
leaving  hinx  with  feelings  so  embittered  that 
there  seemed  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  rec- 
onciliation.    Before  the  close  of  the  year  he 
had  a  breach  with  Whitefleld,  which  divided 
their  respective  followers  into  two  permanently 
distinct  bodies,  though  it  interrupted  only  for  a 
abort  time  the  relations  of  personal  friendship 
between  the  two  leaders,     whitefield  came  to 
America.     Wesley  devoted  himself  to  his  work 
in  Great  Britain  with  such  completeness,  that 
scarcely  an  hour  was  abstracted  fW>m  the  cause 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.     He  seldom 
traveUed  less  than  40  miles  a  day,  and  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  used  a  chaise, 
usually  went  on  horseback.    It  is  said  that  not 
an  instance  can  be  found,  during  a  period  of  60 
years,  wherein  the  severest  wecf  her  hindered 
turn  for  a  single  day.    His  journeys  extended 
to  Ireland,  Gotland,  and  Wales,  in  each  of 
which  countries  he  preached  with  great  sno- 
eees.     He  formed  societies  and  placed  lay 
preachers  over  them,  appointed  class  leaders, 
and  eetabiished  schools,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  Eingswood,  near  Bris- 
tol, which  was  designed  more  particularly  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  preachers.    The 
most  extraordinary  revivals  followed  his  min- 
istry, especially  among  the  poor  and  destitute 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  The 
first  Wesleyan  conference    was  held  in  the 
foundery   chapel   in  1744.     Beside   the  two 
Wesleys,  there  were  present  4  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  church  of  England  and  4  lay  preach- 
ers.   In  this,  as  in  all  subsequent  conferences, 
Wesley  nrged  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
VOL,  xn, — ^23 


the  established  church,  but  rules  of  discipline 
were  far  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  con- 
fessions of  faith.  "  Look  all  round  you,"  he 
says;  "you  cannotftbe  admitted  into  the 
Church,  or  society  of  the  Presbyterians,  Ana- 
baptists, Quakers,  or  any  others,  unless  yon 
hold  the  same  opinions  with  them,  and  adhere 
to  the  same  mode  of  worship.  The  Meth- 
odists alone  do  not  insist  on  your  holding  this 
or  that  opinion,  but  they  think  and  let  think ; 
neither  do  they  impose  any  particular  mode  of 
worship,  but  you  may  continue  to  worship  in 
yoijr  former  manner,  be  it  what  it  may.  Now 
I  do  not  know  any  other  religious  society,  ei-  . 
ther  ancient  or  modern,  wherein  such  liberty  of 
oonscienoe  is  now  allowed  or  has  been  allowed 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Here  is  our 
glorying,  and  a  glorying  peculiar  to  us."  In 
1744,  attempting  to  preach  at  Taunton,  he  was 
silenced  by  the  magistrates.  In  1752  he  mar- 
ried a  widow  with  4  children,  stipulating  that 
he  should  not  preach  one  sermon  the  less  nor 
travel  one  mile  the  less  on  account  of  his 
change  of  condition.  The  union  was  unhappy. 
His  wife  became  jealous,  robbed  him  of  his  sub- 
stance, as  she  said,  to  prevent  him  from 'giving 
it  to  bad  women,  and  ran  away  from  liim  sev- 
eral times.  After  bringing  her  back  once  or 
twice,  he  resolved  at  last  to  let  her  go.  "  JVbi» 
earn  reliqui,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "turn 
ditnisi,  non  revoedbo — ^I  did  not  forsake  her,  I 
did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will  n^t  recall  her."  She 
bore  him  no  children.  In  1770  he  sent  out  4 
lay  missionaries  to  America,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  this  country.  After  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  was  established,  finding  that  the 
preachers  in  America  demanded  ordination, 
and  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  orders  of 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  substantially  the 
same  in  the  early  church,  he  assumed  the  ofilce 
of  bishop,  and  with  the  assistance  of  other 
ministers  ordained  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ooke  of 
Oxford  bishop  of  the  church  in  America  (1784), 
empowering  him  to  confer  the  same  office  upon 
Francis  Asbury.  (See  Mbthodibt  Episoopai, 
Ohdkoh.)  In  1780  he  established  the  "  Armin- 
ian  Magazine,"  and  conducted  it  as  long  as  he 
lived.  It  is  still  published  under  the  name  of 
the  "Methodist  Magazine."  Hia  health  had 
been  gradually  declining  for  8  years,  but  he 
made  no  change  in  his  way  of  life,  and  preach- 
ed until  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He  passed 
the  last  4  days  in  praising  God.  His  remains 
lay  for  several  days  at  his  chapel  in  the  Oity 
road,  dressed  in  the  sacerdotal  robes  which  ha 
usually  wore,  and  with  the  old  clerical  cap  on 
his  head  and  a  Bible  in  one  hand.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  behind  his  chapel, 
many  of  his  followers  appearing  in  deep  mourn- 
ing on  the  occasion. — Wesley  was  a  man  of 
respectable  scholarship  and  avolnminous  writer. 
Beside  a  corrected  translation  of  the  "  boita- 
tion  of  Christ"  (1786),  various  collections  of 
hymns,  diiefly  written  by  his  brother,  a  ■"  His- 
tor7  of  England,"  a  short  "Boman  History," 
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^  a  list  of  polemioal  and 

ber  too  long  for  enn- 

Irom  time  to  tim«  ao- 

Babors  in  a  series  of 

Ved  him  in  controver- 


"PrimittvePhyric"! 
derotional  works  aIto£^^ 
meration,  he  published  j 
oonnts  of  his  spiritaa~ 
"Journals,"  which  iuvc 
ries  with  Bishop  Layington  and  Bishop  War- 
burton.  A  collection  of  his  writings  appeared 
daring  his  lifetime  (82  vols.  I2mo.,  1778),  and 
another  in  1809  (16  vols.  8yo.).  His  style  in 
the  pulpit  was  fluent,  clear,  argnmentatiTe, 
often  amusing,  and  well  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  his  hearers,  but  never  impassioned  like 
Whitefield's.  He  had  a  mild  and  grave  coun- 
tenance, which  in  old  age  appeared  extremely 
venerable.  His  manners  were  polite  and  totally 
free  from  gloom  or  austerity.  His  benevolence 
was  unbounded.  He  literally  gave  away  all 
he  had,  and  kept  his  resolution  to  die  poor. 
It  is  estimated  that  he  dispensed  in  charity 
daring  his  lifetime  $160,000.  Daring  the  66 
years  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  about  270,000 
milee,  and  delivered  over  40,000  sermons,  be- 
aide  addresses,  exhortations,  and  prayers. — His 
life  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ooke  and  Henry 
Moore,  to  whom  all  his  MSS.  were  left  (Svo., 
1792),  and  by  Robert  Southey  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1820).  See  also  the  "  History  of  the 
BeUgious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
collea  Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens, 
D.D.  (8  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  18B9-'62). 
lY.  Cbaslbs,  an  English  clergyman,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Epworth,  Deo.  18, 
1708,. died  in  London,  March  29,  1788.  He 
passed  some  years  at  Westminster  school  under 
the  care  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  at  the  age 
of  IS  entered  Christchurch  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  with  his  brother 
John  in  religious  meetings.  When  John  went 
aa  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  Charles  accompa- 
nied him,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  the  colony.  When  they  arrived 
in  America  the  brothers  took  different  courses, 
Charles  going  with  logham,  one  of  his  Oxford 
associates,  to  Frederica.  Failing  to  carry  out 
his  strict  views  of  Christian  discipline,  he  re- 
turned to  Savannah,  where  he  remained  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  'went  to  Charleston,  from 
which  place  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He  preached 
for  a  while  to  large  congregations  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  and  ^er  the  return  of  his 
brother  from  Georgia  entered  upon  the  itiner- 
ant ministry.  After  his  marriage  in  1749  he 
confined  his  labors  mostly  to  London  and  its 
vicinity.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  his  jour- 
nal, and  two  volames  of  his  hymns,  which  pos- 
sess extraordinary  merit,  have  been  published. 
He  left  two  sons,  Oharles  and  Samuel,  who 
were  remarkable  mnmoians. 

WESLEY  AN  UNIVERSITY,  a  literary  in- 
stitution in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
principal  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  uni- 
versity were  erected  in  1824  for  the  "American 
literary,  scientific,  and  military  academy"  of 
Capt.  Aiden  Partridge,  which  was  removed  to 
Norwich,  Yt^  in  1829.   The  Methodist  denomi- 


nation  at  that  time  intended  to  establish  a  ooV 
lege  somewhere  in  the  eastern  states,  and, 
beside  offers  from  several  other  towns  and 
cities,  received  a  tender  of  these  buildings  at 
a  free  gift,  on  condition  that  an  additional 
endowment  of  $40,000  should  be  raised.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and,  the  condition  being 
speedily  falfilled,  the  institution  was  organitea 
in  1880,  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Coiv- 
necticut  in  May,  1881,  and  opened  for  gtndeats 
in  the  following  September.  The  Kev.  Wilbur 
Fisk,  D.D.J  was  elected  its  first  president,  and 
continued  m  that  ofiSoe  until  his  death  in  1838. 
The  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  was  elected 
president  in  1841,  but  resigned  in  1842,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D, 
who  held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1861.  Dr. 
Olin's  presidency  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the 
university,  and  through  his  exertions  the  endoT- 
ment  was  laiigely  increased.  In  1862  Augustua 
W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  a  professor  in 
the  institution  from  its  organization,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  presidency,  which  he  resigned  in 
1867.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  iik- 
cumbent,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cnmmings,  DJ)., 
previously  president  of  Genesee  college,  Lima, 
N.  Y.  The  amount  of  the  present  endow- 
ment of  the  university  is  about  $160,000,  and 
measares  are  now  (1862)  in  progress  for  its  in- 
crease. Numerous  scholarships  have  been  en- 
dowed, securing  free  tuition,  and  indigent  stu- 
dents ore  aided  in  their  other  expenses.  Then 
are  4  prizes  awarded  during  the  year.  At  the 
organization  of  the  university,  at  the  gnggesdon 
of  Dr.  Fiak,  in  place  of  the  usual  arrangement 
of  college  classes,  the  progress  of  the  student 
and  his  ability  to  pass  the  rigorous  examinaQon 
required  were  the  only  grounds  of  dassifieatioB; 
the  student  who  could  pass  the  examination  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  received  his  diploma  with- 
out reference  to  the  time  spent  in  the  college. 
This  system  was  maiqtained  for  some  years,  bat 
has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  regn- 
lar  college  classes  are  now  maintained,  tbeogk 
a  student  taking  a  course  of  English  studies 
only  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examinatioD ' 
may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  scienoe, 
or  students  ]fiay  take  a  select  coarse  without 
receiving  a  degree.  Very  few  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges.  During  the  present  colle- 
giate year  (1861-'2),  3  only  are  enrolled  as  stn- 
dents  in  the  scientific  coarse,  and  2  in  the  seleot 
course.  The  oniversity  is  well  suppUed  with 
apparatus,  including  a  fine  refracting  telescope 
transit  circle,  and  astronomical  clock,  as  wdl 
as  complete  philosophical  and  chemical  appan^ 
tus  and  good  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  geol«g7< 
and  natural  history.  The  college  and  sodetf 
libraries  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  14,000 
Tolamea.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  to- 
cording  to  the  last  triennial  catalogue  is  707, 
of  whom  629  are  living.  Of  this  number  87S 
are  clergymen.  There  are  now  connected  with 
the  institution  a  president  and  7  other  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  160  students,  of  wMO 
62  belong  to  tho  olaaa  of  1866. 
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WES3EL,   JoHir,    also    oalled   Gaitskfort 
(Dntch,  GosaiTORT),  a  theologian  vho  is  com- 
monly classed  among  the  "reformers  before 
dM  reformation,"  bom  in  Groningen  in  1419" 
(according  to  others  in  1420),  died  in  1489. 
H«  was  sneoessiyelr  a  resident  of  Cologne, 
LoQTain,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  sometimes  pnr- 
min^  his  studies,  sometimes  teaching.    He  pass- 
ed the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement  in 
his  natire  country,  part  of  the  time  in  convents. 
He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  soholastio 
theology,  and  in  intimate  relations  with  some 
of  the  prominent  hamanists,  as  Agricola  and 
Dr.  Hdok,  yet  in  his  own  views  strongly  leaned 
toward  mysticism.    He  regarded  Christianity 
aa  something  entirely  spiritual,  confined  to  a 
nun's  own  heart  and  G«d.     The  Scriptures, 
according  to  him,  are  the  living  source  of  all 
tme  faith;  the  church  is  based  upon  a  com- 
pact; there  is  a  general  priesthood  of  the  ra- 
tional universe;  faith  is  to  be  reposed  only  in 
an  orthodox  pope,  and  not  in  every  council; 
(in  can  be  forgiven  by  none  but  God ;  ezcom- 
mnnication  has  only  an  external  influence ;  in- 
dnlgences  refer  only  to  ecclesiastical  penalties; 
the  troe  satisfaction  for  sin  is  a  life  in  God ; 
and  purgatory  is  nothing  but  the  purifying  in- 
fhienoe  of  a  longing  after  Gk>d.    After  his  death 
some  of  his  works  were  burned  as  heretical ; 
his  Farrago  Serum  Theologiearwn  was  pub- 
lished with  a  preface  by  Luther  (Wittenberg, 
1628).    Th^  most  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  edited  by  Lydias  (Amsterdam,  1617). 

WESSELENYI,  Mm.6s,  baron,  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  bom  at  Zsib6,  in  Transylvania,  in 
1797,  died  in  Pesth  in  1880.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  though  eccentric  Transylvanian 
patriot.  After  a  brief  service  in  the  Austrian 
army,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  last  cam- 
paign against  Napoleon,  he  returned  home  in 
1818,  and  placed  hmiself  at  the  head  of  the  agita- 
tion against  a  law  respecting  landed  property, 
vhioh  the  Anstrian  government  had  issued  with- 
ont  the  cooperation  of  the  diet.  He  purchased 
^  real  estate  in  several  counties,  in  order  to  have 
a  vote  in  the  "  congregations"  (oonnty  assem- 
blies), and  so  snccessfully  organized  the  resist- 
ance to  the  government,  that  in  1834  the  diet 
of  Transylvania,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  suppressed,  was  again  convoked.  His  ac- 
tivity in  unngary  proper  was  no  less  bold  and 
important.  He  edited  a  lithographed  Jonrnal 
of  the  Transylvanian  diet,  and  patronized  the 
Ctiiographed  gazette  published  by  Kossuth.  In 
1837  he  was  arrested  together  with  Kossnth, 
and  sentenced  to  4  years'  imprisonment.  He 
was,  however,  allowed  to  spend  most  of  the 
time  in  a  kind  of  ezUe  at  Grfifenberg,  during 
which  he  wrote  his  "Appeal"  {Szitat)  to  the 
nation,  warning  it  against  fhe  dangers  threat- 
ened by  Panslavism.  Hie  amnesty  of  1840  re- 
stored him  to  liberty;  bnt  he  had  lost  his  eye- 
•ildit,  and  henceforth  took  a  less  prominent 
part  in  politics,  thongh  he  often  aided  the  lib- 
eral party  with  his  counsels,  and  in  1848  took 
a  seat  at  the  table  of  magnates 


WESSELING,  Pktkr,  a  German  philology 
born  in  Steinfiirt,  Jan.  7,  1692,  died  in  Dtrecht, 
Holland,  Nov.  9,  1764.  After  having  studied 
at  Leyden  and  Franeker,  he  became  in  1717 
a  teacher  at  Middelburg,  in  1728  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Franeker,  and  in  1786  professor 
of  ancient  literature  at  Utrecht,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  prepared  excellent 
editions  of  Vet&ra  Jtomanorum  Itineraria  (Am- 
sterdam, 1786),  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (2  vols., 
1746),  and  Herodotus  (1768),  and  wrote  a  nnm- 
berof  treatises  on  classic  and  Jewish  antiquities. 

WE8SENBERG,  Ionaz  Hkinhioh  Kakl,  bar- 
on von,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Gen- 
many,  bom  in  Dresden,  Nov.  2,  1774,  where 
hiB  father  was  Austrian  ambassador,  died  in 
Constance,  Aug.  9,  1860.  WhUe  still  a  yonth 
he  was  appointed  canon  of  several  cathedral 
churches,  and  in  1802  vicar-general  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Constance,  which  at  tiie  time  comprised 
a  considerable  portion  of  western  and  central 
Switzerland.  He  soon  became  the  most  ar- 
dent and  influential  supporter  of  several  re- 
formatory movements  in  the  Catholic  chnrdi 
of  Germany,  such  as  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
at  the  mass,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
convents,  improvement  of  theological  schools, 
and  organization  of  pastoral  conferences.  In 
1814  Archbishop  Dalberg  nominated  him  as 
his  coa^'utor  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Oonstanee, 
bnt  the  pope  rejected  the  nomination.  After 
the  death  of  Dalberg  in  1817,  he  was  elected  by 
the  chapter  administrator  of  the  diocese,  but 
was  again  rejected  by  the  pope.  A  journey  to 
Rome,  which  he  undertook  in  order  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charges  which  had  caused  the 
papal  di^vor,  had  no  result.  Rome  wisbad 
him  to  resign  his  ecclesiastical  office,  but  this 
he  declined.  His  sovereign,  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  pope  as 
an  insult  to  the  entire  German  nation,  emd  laid 
tiie  whole  matter  before  the  federal  diet.  In 
1827  the  diocese  of  Constance  was  dissolved  in 
conseqnenoe  of  a  convention  between  Baden  and 
Rome,  and  Weesenberg  retired  to  private  life. 
His  writings  are  very  nnmerons.  A  collection 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  6  volumes  (StatW 
gart,  1884-'44).  His  last  work  was  Oott  und 
di»  Wdt,  Oder  da*  V&rhdltni»$  oiler  Dinge  m 
einandtrunden  Ctott  (2  vols., Heidelberg,  1867). 
— A  biography  of  Wessenberg,  embraomg  to  * 
large  extent  the  history  of  the  Roman  CathoUe 
church  of  Germany  in  the  19th  century,  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  J.  Beck  (/.  H.  von  Weiten- 
herg,  tein  Leb«n  und  Wirk«n,  Constance,  1862). 

WESSEX  (that  is.  West  Saxony),  one  of  the 
most  important  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  octar- 
chy in  England  dnring  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
centuries.  It  was  founded  by  Oerdic  in  619, 
mider  whom  it  comprised  the  present  counties 
of  Southampton  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight), 
Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berks.  One  of  its  sover- 
eigns, Egbert,  having  obtained  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  superiority  from  the  other  kingdonss 
(about  827),  has  been  frequently  bat  improper- 
ly called  the  first  king  of  Englimd. 
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WJfiST,  BENJAins;  an  Anglo- American  paint- 
er, born  in  Springfield,  Penn.,  Oct.  10,  1788, 
died  in  London,  March  11,  1820.  He  was  of 
Quaker  parentage,  and  was  born  prematurely 
in  consequence  of  the  agitating  effect  upon  his 
mother  of  the  preaching  of  one  Edward  Peck- 
over,  an  itinerant  Quaker  minister.  In  his  7th 
year  he  astonished  his  parents  by  a  drawing 
executed  in  red  and  black  inks  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  his  sister ;  and  thenceforth  he  took 
delight  in  copying  from  nature  birds,  flowers, 
and  similar  objects,  his  brushes  being  made 
with  hairs  pulled  from  the  honse  cat's  back, 
and  his  colors  consisting  of  red  and  yellow 
paints  which  he  was  taught  by  some  wandering 
Indians  to  prepare,  and  of  indigo  with  which 
his  mother  furnished  him.  A  relative  from 
Philadelphia,  having  seen  these  juvenile  efforts, 
sent  him  a  box  of  colors,  with  pencils,  canvas, 
and  a  few  prints ;  and  with  these  materials  he 
composed  in  his  0th  year  a  picture  which  67 
years  afterward,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame, 
he  asserted  contained  touches  never  subse- 
quently surpassed  by  him.  He  soon  after  deter- 
mined to  make  painting  his  profession,  and, 
having  received  a  few  elementary  instructions 
in  Philadelphia,  practised  his  art  in  that  city 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  chiefly  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  At  Lancaster  he  executed  for  a 
gunsmith,  who  had  a  classical  turn,  a  picture 
of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  contained  the 
first  figure  he  ever  painted  from  the  life. 
Upon  his  return  to  Springfield  at  the  age  of  16, 
the  propriety  of  his  following  painting  as  a  vo- 
cation was,  after  considerable  discussion,  con- 
ceded by  the  society  of  Friends  there ;  but  he 
soon  after  took  a  step  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  sect  by  volunteering  under 
Hi^or  Sir  Peter  Halket  to  go  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  Braddock's  army.  In  his  18th  year 
he  established  himself  again  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
portrait  painter.  Thence  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  punted  heads  at  5  guineas,  and  occa- 
sionally attempted  a  historical  piece.  In  1760, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  merchants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  Italy ;  and  arriving  in  Rome  in  Jnly,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom 
he  had  taken  a  letter  of  introduction.  His 
portrait  of  that  nobleman,  at  first  generally  at- 
tributed to  Raphael  Hengs,  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  which  was  greatly  increased 
when  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  artis- 
tic education  became  known,  the  arrival  of  a 
student  of  painting  from  the  distant  wilds  of 
North  America  being  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
Borne.  By  the  advice  of  Mengs,  who  became 
his  warm  admirer,  he  made  a  carefiil  tour  of 
study  through  the  chief  Italian  art  capitals,  and 
at  Rome  painted  two  pictures,  "Oimon  and 
Iphigenia"  and  "Angelica  and  Medora,"  which 
were  well  received.  He  was  also  elected  a 
member  by  the  academies  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Parma.  In  1768  he  proceeded  to  England 
on  his  way  to  America;  but  having  executed  in 
London  some  commissions  for  church  dignita- 


ries and  infiaential  noblemen,  he  was  indnoed  to 
take  up  his  permanent  restdeuce  in  that  city, 
where  in  1766  he  was  married  to  Elizsbetli 
•Shewell,  a  young  American  woman  to  whom 
he  had  been  previously  attached,  and  vho 
joined  him  in  England  at  his  request.    A  sqc- 
cessful   picture  representing  Agrippina  land- 
ing with  the  ashes  of  Oermanicus  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  George  III.,  for 
whom  he  painted  the  "Departure  of  Regnlus," 
and  who  for  nearly  40  years  was  his  firm  fi-iend 
and  munificent  patron.    CommissionB  thence- 
forth flowed  in  npon  him  from  all  quarters,  and 
during  a  career  of  almost  unvarying  prosper- 
ity, marked  by  few  noticeable   incidents,  he 
painted  or  sketched  about  400  pictures,  msny 
of  which  are  of  great  size,  beside  leaving  up- 
ward of  200  drawings  at  his  death.    His  eno- 
jects,  drawn  at  first  from  ancient  history,  and 
subsequently  from  sacred  and  modern  historj, ' 
were  executed  with  facility,  care,  and  taste,  and, 
as  his  admirers  believed,  in  the  style  of  the  old 
masters,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  reputation  be  enjoyed  in  England 
during  the  last  century.    One  of  his  early  pic- 
tures, the  "  Death  of  Wolfe,"  may  be  said  to  have 
created  an  era  in  the  history  of  British  wt, 
from  the  fact  that  the  figures  were  habited  in 
the  costume  appropriate   to  their  time  and 
character,  insteaa  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,    which    custom   had   rendered 
indispensable  in  historical  pictures.    The  ex- 
periment was  considered  hazardotis,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  others  endeavored  to  dis- 
snade  the  painter  from  attempting  it.    He  pe^ 
severed,  however,  and  Reynolds  was  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success  and  to 
confess  his  own  error  of  judgment    The  pic- 
ture obtained  an  immense  popularity  in  'Eng- 
land, and  has  been  widely  known  through  the 
fine  engraving  by  Woollett.    He  painted  for 
George  III.  a  number  of  subjects  taken  from 
early  English  history,  and  projected  a  grand 
series  of  works  illustrating  the  progress  of  re- 
vealed religion  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor  cas- 
tle, of  which  28  were  executed.    After  the  su- 
perannuation of  the  king  the  commission  was 
cancelled.    He  then  commenced  a  series  of 
religious  pieces  on  a  grander  scale  tlian  any 
thing  he  had  previously  accomplished,  the  first 
of  which,  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  was  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospi- 
tal in  Philadelphia.  It  was  purchased  however 
for  £8,000  by  the  British  institute,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  British  national  gallery,  and  a 
copy  with  some  alterations  was  sent  by  West 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  proceeds  of  its  ex- 
hibition enabled  the  trusted  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  the  hospital.    The  most  remarkable 
picture  of  this  series  was  "  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,"  from  the  Revelations,  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don in  1817,  and  in  reference  to  which  Allan 
Cunningham  observes:  "As  old  age  benumbed 
his  faculties  and  began  to  freeze  np  the  well- 
spring  of  thought,  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the 
man  seemed  but  to  grow  and  augment.  Immeoas 
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piotorefl,  embradng  topics  which  -would  have 
tlvmed  loMer  spirits,  came  crowding  thick  on 
his  fancy ;  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  ap- 
peared insensible  that  snch  were  too  weighty 
for  his  handling."  Among  his  battle  pieces  may 
also  be  enumerated  the  "  Battle  of  La  Hogne," 
one  of  the  best  pictnrea  he  ever  painted.    In 
1792  he  sacceeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  pres- 
ident of  the  royal  academy,  declining  on  the 
score  of  poverty  the  honor  of  knighthood 
which  the  king  offered  him,  bnt  retired  from 
that  post  in  180S  in  consequence  of  cabals 
:    among  the  members.    The  obiair  was  occupied 
:    for  shoot  a  year  by  James  Wyatt,  the  architect, 
:    when  West  was  reelected  by  the  ballot  of  every 
member  except  Fuseli,   who  voted  for  Mrs. 
Uojd,  an  academician,  on  the  plea  that  "  one 
old  woman  was  as  good  as  another."    He  re- 
tained the  office  until  the  close  of  his  life.    The 
eitraoMinary  reputation  once  enjoyed  by  West 
was  dne  in  no  small  degree  to  the  facility  with 
which  he  worked,  and  to  the  academic  correct- 
;  seas  of  hia  designs,  the  latter  quality  being  one 
mnch  appreciated  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  drew  well  and  composed  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner, free  from  exaggeration,  bnt  had  little  in- 
TCntion  or  force  of  expression.    His  pictures 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  composition,  the  col- 
oring being  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  tint,  in 
so  respect  resembling  nature.  Few  artists  have 
riiown  so  little  individuality  and  snch  an  equal- 
ity of  merit.    Many  of  his  works  have  been  en- 
graved by  WooUett,  Sharpe,  Hall,  Heath,  and 
others.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  character, 
and  a  kind  friend  and  adviser  of  young  painters. 
WEST,  GiLBEBT,  an  English  aumor,  bom 
abont  1706,  died  March  20,  1766.     He  was 
destined  for  the  church,  and  edncated  at  Win- 
fester,  Eton,  and  Ohristchurch,  Oxford;  but 
his  nncle,  Lord  Oobham,  giving  him  a  oomet- 
^  in  his  own  regiment,  he  entered  the  army. 
Being  one  of  those  selected  to  be  taught  foreign 
langnages  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  then  to  be  tredned  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, he  resigned    his  commission.    He  was 
freaied  with  marked  favor  by  Lord  Townshend, 
secretary  of  state,  but  his  advancement  was 
imvented  by  the  opposition  of  his  uncle  to  the 
(ovemment.    He  now  married  and  retired  to 
Wickhsm  in  Kent ;  but  in  1762  he  was  made  a 
«Ierk  of  the  privy  council,  and  shortly  afterward 
iras  appointed  by  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office, 
nsder  treasurer  of  Ohelsea  hospital.  West  wrote 
<  poem  on  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the 
(Mter,  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games," 
lad  a  version  of  some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar ;  but 
M*  reputation  rests  almost  entirely  upon  his 
*  Observations  on  the  Resurrection"   (1780), 
Vhioh  forms  a  oompanion  treatise  to  his  friend 
Mtd  Lyttelton's  "  Observations  on  the  Oonver- 
ion  and  AposQeship  of  St.  Paul,"  and  is  an ' 
M»  argmnent  for  the  truth  of  Ohristianity. 
Ivly  in  life  he  was  an  infidel. 

WEST,  Sthfhkn,  D.D.,  an  American  dergy- 
■an,  bom  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1786, 
died  is  Stookbridge,  Mass.,  May  16, 1810.    He 


was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1768, 'and  tbe 
next  year  taught  a  school  in  Hatfield,  Mass;, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at  Hoosick 
fort,  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  In  1768  he  succeeded  Jonathan  Edwards 
in  the  Indian  mission  at  Stookbridge,  and,  prov- 
ing acceptable  also  to  the  white  Inhabitants  of 
the  town,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Stookbridge  in  1759. 
About  1770  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  In- 
dians and  confined  his  preaching  to  the  English 
settlers.  In  early  life  he  had  been  an  Armin- 
ian,  but  &  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  led  him  abont  1770  to  be- 
come an  adherent  of  the  Hopkinsian  theology. 
In  1792  Dartmouth  college  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
tmstees  of  Williams  college,  and  vice-president 
of  the  board  for  19  years.  He  published,  beside 
sermons  and  occasional  pamphlets,  "  An  Essay 
on  Moral  Agency"  (12mo.,  1772;  enlarged  ed., 
1794) ;  "  Duty  and  Obligation  of  Christians  to 
many  only  in  the  Lord  "  (1779) ;  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement" 
(1785) ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Im- 
port of  Infant  Baptism"  (1794);  "Life  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D."  (1806) ;  and  "  Evidence 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  col- 
lected from  the  Scriptures"  (1816). 

WEST  CHESTER,  a  township  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  Brandywine  and  Chester 
creeks,  28  m.  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,767.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  regions  in  the  Union,  has  a 
handsome  granite  court  bouse,  110  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide,  and  is  noted  for  its  elegant  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  The  bank  of  Chester 
county  is  of  white  marble,  a  copy  of  the  Doric 
portico  in  the  market  place  at  Athens.  St. 
Agnes  Roman  Catholic  (Uinrch  is  in  the  Eng- 
li^  Gothic  style.  The  houses  are  built  princi- 
pally of  brick,  and  as  well  as  the  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas.  Two  railroads  connect  the 
place  with  Philadelphia.  It  contains  an  acade- 
my, a  state  normal  school,  11  other  schools,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  sciences  founded  in  1826,  two 
public  libraries,  the  agricultural  grounds  and 
buildings  of  Chester  oo.,  4  newspaper  offices 
publishmg  2  semi- weekly  and  4  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  8  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Episco- 
pal, 2  Friends',  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  and 
1  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  established  as  the 
county  seat  in  1786. 

WEST  INDIES,  the  name  usually  pven  to 
the  vast  archipelago  of  about  1,000  islands  lying 
between  North  and  South  America,  extending  in 
two  irregular  lines,  which  unite  at  Hayti,  from 
the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  enclose  the  Ca- 
ribbean Wa,  dividing  it  from  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  lie  be- 
tween laL  10°  and  28°  N.  and  long.  67°  and  86° 
W.,  and  are  divided  into  4  groups :  1,  the  Baha- 
mas, abont  600  in  number,  low  flat  islands  of 
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ooral  fonsaflon,  S.  E.  of  Florida,  and  extending 
toward  Hayti  (see  Bahamab)  ;  2,  the  Greater 
Antilles,  between  the  Bahamas  and  Central 
America,  eomprising  the  4  great  islands  of 
Onba,  Eayti  or  8t.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Por- 
to Bico ;  8,  the  Lesser  Ajitilles  or  Windward 
islands,  extending  in  a  aemicircnlar  line  from 


Fatto  Bioo  to  the  month  of  the  Orinoco;  and 
4,  the  Leeward  islands,*  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Yeneznela,  and  consisting  of  Margarita,  Tor- 
tuga,  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  and  several  smaller 
islands.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area, 
population,  &c.,  of  the  larger  islands  and  groups, 
according  to  the  latest  authorities : 


T»  whom  t«lMa|liic. 


Ana,  iq.  B, 


Popnla- 
tioa. 


4 


St  Doisliigo,  Hftjrtt,  or  Hteponlola, 

Outn,  Porto  Bleo,  Ue  of  FiIM^  uid 
tiro  of  the  Virgin  titles 

The  Bahamu,  Jamalct,  and  meet  of 
the  WIndmrd  Islands  (TrinMiid, 
Tobago,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St. 
Tincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Hontsenst,  Antlgna,  8t  Christo- 
pher, Barbuda,  Angnilla,  most  of 
the  Virgin  Isles,  ^tcJ) 

Guadeloupe,  Desimdo,  Martinique,' 
Marie  CUante,  Satntcs,  17.  part  of 
8t  Martin's,  all  in  the  Windward 
group 

Cnrs((Mt,  Buen  Ajre,  Oruba,  Los 
Boqnes  (Loeirsra  Isles);  St  Kusta- 
tla^  Saba,  and  S.  part  of  St  Mar- 
tin's (Windward  islands) 

Bt  John's,  St  Thomas,  and  Banu 
Onu  (Virgin  Isles) 

8t  Bartholomew  (Windward  Islands) 

Margarita,  Tortugo,  As.   (Leeward  I 
lalanda) ) 


W.  part  an  Indepen- 
dent republic  HsTtl,       11,718 

E.  part,  a  republic 
protected  by  Spain.  Dom]]ika,lT,llt 


Spain. 


Great  Britain. 


France. 

Natheilaadi. 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Venezuela. 


Total. 


4T,U0 


IMH 


i,m 

418 

no 

EOO 


660,000 

100,000 
1,888,008 


820,79! 


888,511 


88,800 

8T,18T 
18,000 
80,000 


Fort  an  Prinoe. 

8t  DomiBso. 
I  Harana  (Chiba). 
I  Ban  Juan  (Porto  Slco). 


J  Spanish  Town  (Jamaica). 
Nassau  (Bahamas). 
Port  of  Spain  (Tilaidld). 

fPolnt-a-Pttre      (Osade-' 
J     lonpe). 

let  Pierre  (Martinique). 

I  Wlllemstad   or  Cuncea 
]     (Gurafoa). 

j  Chrlstlanatcd  (Sta.Cni). 
(  St  Thomas  (St  Thomas). 
Gustavlv 

Asondon  (Margarita). 


88,88818,788,108 


80^000 

IS^MO 

190,000 
80,(100 


e,ooo 

T,000 
U,000 


ii,m 
8Q,(m 

7,000 
MOO 

loioeo 

10^000 


The  surfaoe  of  the  islands  is  very  diversified. 
The  Bahamas  are  low  and  flat,  and  entirely 
of  coralline  formation.  The  Antilles,  Greater 
and  L^ser,  are  volcanic,  and  form  the  peaks 
of  a  mountain  chain  continuous  with  the  N. 
E.  range  of  Venezuela,  and  rising  in'  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  Jamaica  into  sommits  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet  high,  and  in  many  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles to  the  height  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  In 
St.  Vincent  and  Guadeloupe  there  are  active 
volcanoes,  and  Hayti  and  Jamaica  are  Bubject 
to  earthquakes.  The  Bahamas,  being  low,  are 
snltry  and  intensely  hot,  thongh  for  a  part  of 
the  day  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat.  The 
more  mountainous  islands  have  a  delightful  and 
temperate  climate,  especially  in  the  highlands. 
The  islands  abonnd  in  minerals.  The  copper 
mines  of  Cuba  are  among  the  most  extensive 
on  the  globe.  Gold,  silver,  alum,  copperas,  and 
excellent  coal  are  found  on  the  same  island ; 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  rock  salt  in 
Hayti ;  lead,  copper,  and  salt  in  Jamaica ;  gold, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal  in  Porto  Bioo ; 
asphaltam  and  coal  oil  in  Trinidad ;  and  salt 
in  the  Bahamas.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
the  botany  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  great  pre- 
dominance of  ferns  and  orchidaceous  plants. 
The  forests  furnish  mahogany,  lignum  vita, 
granadilla,  rosewood,  and  other  woods  of  great 
valne  for  ornamental  and  nsefnl  purposes.  The 
frnits  are  mostly  tropical  in  their  character, 
and  many  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The 
pineapple,  cocoanut,  pomegranate,  mango,  gua- 
va,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  breadfruit,  and  banana, 
many  of  them  of  numerous  varieties,  abound. 


Of  spices,  drags,  and  dye  staffs,  indigo,  giag«r, 
pepper,  arnotto,  aloes,  sassafras,  cochineal,  log- 
wood, &c.,  are  the  principal.  Haize  is  largely 
cultivated  in  most  of  the  islands,  while  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  staples  in  several,  and 
cotton  is  considerably  cultivated.  Of  the  wild 
animals  existing  at  the  discovery  of  the  archi- 
pelago, the  agouti,  peccary,  raccoon,  nativo 
Indian  dog,  and  wild  boar,  the  last  only  re- 
mains. Monkeys  are  also  found  on  several  of 
the  islands.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  of  beautiful  plumage.  Keptiles  also 
abound,  including  turtles  of  large  size  and  deli- 
cacy, lizards,  and  snalces.  The  fish  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  very  abundant.  The  insect 
tribes  form  the  greatest  pest  of  the  islands.— 
When  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
the  southern  islands  were  peopled  by  the  Caribs, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  and  the  northern 
were  in  possession  of  the  Arrowauks,  a  mach 
milder  and  gentler  race.  Both  are  now  nearly 
extinct,  a  few  families  of  Caribs  only  remain- 
ing in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  The  present 
population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and 
mulattoes ;  the  first  named  are  somewhat  less 
than  ^  of  the  whole  population..  Slavery  onoe 
existed  in  all  the  islands,  but  is  sow  abolished 


*  The  Spanish  explorers  spproprlatelj  Rave  the  nune  cf 
Leeward  islands  to  those  along  the  coast  of  Venenels,'  but 
some  of  the  English  geographers,  regardless  of  thU  foci,  di- 
vided the  Lesser  Antilles  Into  two  gronps,  the  dlvlrtlsj!  Hnj 
being  the  passage  between  Hartlnlque  and  Dominica,  oil 
the  Islands  lying  N.  and  N.  W.  ot  Martinique  as  far  as  Porto 
BIco  were  called  Leeward  isles.  This  use  of  the  tenn  li 
confined  to  English  geogrspbeia,  and  la  Ineonreet  when  lbs 
whole  anhlpelago  is  spwen  oC 
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exoept  in  those  of  Spain.  Spanish,  French,  and 
Kiglish  are  the  langaages  spoken  on  the  islands, 
thoDgh  in  some  of  them,  Hayti  for  instance, 
(be  spoken  langaage  of  the  colored  races  is 
1  patti*  difficult  to  understand,  and  combin- 
ing considerable  proportions  of  the  AfHoan 
tongaes  with  French  and  Spanish.  In  the 
Spaoish,  French,  and  Yeneznelan  islands,  and 
Hsjti,  the  Roman  Oatholio  religion  prevails ; 
and  in  the  British  islands  Anglican  Protestant- 
ism is  established.  In  Trinidad  there  exists  a 
Mohammedan  negro  oommnnitf ,  the  onljr  one 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

WEST  POINT,  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  military 
soademy,  and  an  important  fortress  during  the 
nTolationary  war,  sitnated  in  the  township  of 
Oomwall,  Orange  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hodson,  02  m.  ftrom  New  York  city. 
West  Point,  properly  so  called,  is  an  elevated 
plain 'from  160  to  188  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  being  highest  at  the  N.  £.,  widest  on 
tte  N.,  narrowing  toward  the  S.,  and  flanked 
on  the  W.  by  rocky  elevations  rising  from  600 
to  1,S00  feet  in  height.  The  nearest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  is  Mount  Independence, 
1  m.  S.  W.,  on  the  crest  of  which,  in  the  revo- 
lution, stood  Fort  Pntnam,  snrronnded  on  8 
sides  by  deep  ravines  commanding  the  river 
and  protecting  the  other  defences,  and  elevated 
698  fe^t  above  the  river.  The  passage  of  the 
Hudson  throngh  the  highlands  at  this  point 
it  prononnoed  by  traveUers  the  finest  river 
pass  known.  The  military  academy  boildings 
and  grounds  are  on  the  plain  mentioned  above, 
vUen  is  abont  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  contains 
nearly  160  acres.  During  the  revolutionary 
vir  tiiis  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  pomtions  in  the  northern 
states.  A  fort  was  in  existence  on  Constitu- 
tion island,  opposite  the  point,  as  early  as  July, 

1776,  and  temporary  works  were  erected,  and  a 
chain  stretched  across  the  river,  opposite  Fort 
Montgomery,  6  m.  below,  by  direction  of  Gen. 
J^smesGlintonfintheautumnoflTTe.  Thischain 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  Fort  Constitution 
fell  into  their  bands  and  was  destroyed,  in  Oct. 

1777.  After  the  capture  of  Bnigoyne  they 
iAandoned  this  vicinity  and  sailed  down  the 
rnwr.  In  the  winter  of  1777-'8  a  commence- 
ment was  made  in  fortifying  West  Point  and 
its  vicinity ;  a  larger  chain  was  stretched  across 
the  river  in  the  spring  of  1778,  a  eheeaux  de 
/Hm  was  snnk,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  K.  E. 
■igle  of  the  plain,  called  Fort  Clinton,  and 
another  was  begnn  on  Monnt  Independence, 
and  named  after  Oen.  Putnam,  who  was  in 
eommand  there  till  March,  1778.  These  works 
were  subsequently  greatly  strengthened  and 
partially  finished  under  the  snperintendenoe  of 
Eosqiaubs,  and  a  part  of  tiie  treason  of  Arnold 
consisted  in  obtaining  command  of  iJie  fortress 
ty  false  representations,  with  Hie  intention  of 
■urendaring  it  to  the  British,  a  scheme  happily 
niled  by  Andre's  arreet.  The  point  itself  was 
^rohased  of  Stephen  Moore  by  the  United 
StatesinSept.  1790,andatracta4joininginl8a4, 


and  tiie  state  of  New  Tork  ceded  its  jurisdio- 
tion  over  it  in  1896.  After  the  war  its  im- 
portance as  a  military  i>ost  was  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  congress ;  but  though  $85,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  repair  and  completion  of 
the  forts,  and  expended  in  1704:  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M^or  Niven,  yet  the  refusal  of  congress 
to  make  a  further  grant  of  (46,000  to  finish  tilie 
works  caused  them  to  be  left  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  have  since  fallen  into  ruin.  The  mili- 
tary academy  was  first  suggested  by  Col.  Pick- 
ering in  April,  1783,  and  was  repeatedly  com- 
mended to  congress  by  Washington  during  his 
administration ;  but  thopgh  some  acts  were 
passed  providing  for  attadiing  8  cadets  to  each 
battalion  of  artillerists  and  engineers  in  1794, 
and  in  1798  providing  teadhers  for  their  in- 
struction, yet  were  wss  no  provision  made  for  a 
military  academy  till  March  16,  1802.  By  the 
act  of  that  date  the  instruction  was  confined  to 
the  cadet  artillerists  and  engineers,  and  the 
number  of  the  former  fixed  at  40  and  of  the 
latter  at  10.  The  act  provided  that  the  senior 
engineer  officer  present  should  be  superinten- 
dent of  the  academy,  and  required  the  resi- 
dence there,  beride  the  senior  officer,  of  two 
captains  and  two  lieutenants  of  engineers.  In 
1808  a  teacher  of  French  and  another  of  draw- 
ing were  authorized.  In  1808  the  superinten- 
dent. Col.  Williams,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  academical  staS^  consisting  of  the 
superintendent,  who  had  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  superintendent  pn  tern,  in  his  absence, 
professors  of  natural  philosophy,  mathemat- 
ics, engineering,  architecture,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy,  and  teachers  in  drawing,  French, 
German,  riding,  fencing,  and  sword  exercise. 
This  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon  at 
that  time  by  congress ;  and  though  166  addi- 
tional cadets  were  appointed,  they  were  not 
attached  to  the  milittuT'  academy,  and  only  62 
were  appointed  from  1808  to  1812.  In  1812  a 
part  of  Col.  Williams's  recommendations  were 
carried  into  effect,  most  of  the  professorships 
authorized,  and  the  number  of  cadets  fixed  at  a 
maximum  of  280.  In  1816  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  an  annual  board  of  S 
visitors,  to  attend  each  general  examination, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  secretary  of  war; 
and  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn  up  the  same 
year,  assigning  to  the  first  year  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  French,  logarithms,  al- 
gebra, and  plane  geometry ;  to  the  2d,  French, 
higher  geometry,  algebra,  conic  sections,  and 
drawing ;  to  the  Sd,  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  astronomy,  engineer- 
mg,  and  drawing ;  to  the  4tfa,  geography,  hia- 
tory,  ethics,  and  a  review  of  English  grammar, 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  all 
the  preceding  studies.  Military  studies  were 
also  prescribed,  and  one  fourth  of  each  year 
was  to  be  spent  in  camp.  The  allowance  to 
each  cadet,  including  rations,  was  $28  per 
month.  From  time  to  time  professors  of  chem- 
istry, geology,  &c.,  were  added ;  the  chaplain 
had  beiea  from  the  first  professor  of  ethics ;  the 
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oonrse  of  stndy  was  raised,  more  being  reqnired 
in  the  way  of  preparation ;  and  a  more  ex- 
tended instmotion  in  drawing  and  engineering, 
fortification,  tactics,  the  oonstmction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
political  science,  indading  constitutional  and 
international  law,  added.  In  1868  the  course 
of  study  was  extended  to  five  years,  but  subse- 
quently again  reduced  to  four.  The  officers  of 
tne  academy  are  now  (1862)  a  superintendent 
and  commandant  of  the  post,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  engineers;  a  professor  of  military 
and  civil  engineering,  with  2  acting  assistants ; 
a  professor  of  naturi^  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, with  one  assistant  and  2  acting  assist- 
ants; a  professor  pf  mathematics,  with  one 
assistant  and  4  acting  assistants;  one  com- 
mandant of  cadets  and  instructor  of  artillery, 
oavalry,  and  infantry  tactics,  with  the  ranlc  of 
lientenant-colonel  of  engineers,  with  6  assist- 
ants ;  a  professor  of  drawing,  with  2  assistants ; 
a  professor  of  French,  and  2  assistants ;  a  chap- 
lain and  professor  of  geography,  history,  and 
ethics,  with  one  assistant  and  8  acting  assist- 
ants; a  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  with  one  assistant;  a  professor  or 
Spanish,  with  one  assistant  and  an  acting  assist- 
ant; an  instructor  in  ordnance  and  gunnery; 
an  instructor  of  practical  military  engineering, 
with  one  assistant ;  and  an  instrnctor  in  the  use 
of  small  arms,  with  one  assistant ;  in  all,  41  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  The  course  of  iustruotion 
is  as  follows:  Ist  year,  mathematios,  English 
studies,  fencing,  bayonet  exercise,  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  compa- 
ny and  battalion,  and  artillery ;  2d  year,  mathe- 
matics, French,  fencing,  and  tactics  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry ;  8d  year,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  drawing,  riding,  and  tactics  of 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry ;  4th  year,  mili- 
tary and  civil  engineering,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  chemistry,  law  and  literature,  practical 
military  engineering,  tactics  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery,  ordnance,  and  gunnery. 
The  instruction  is  free,  but  tiie  cadet,  unless 
sooner  released  by  the  government,  is  required 
to  serve  for  8  years  after  completing  his  coarse. 
The  cadet  must  not  be  under  16  or  over  21  on 
entering.  One  cadet  is  appointed  from  each 
congressional  district,  and  10  annually  at  large. 
The  former  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  members  of  congress  from  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  latter  by  the  president. 

WESTALL,  RioHABD,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Herdford  in  1766,  died  Dec.  4,  1886. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver  of 
heraldic  emblems,  but  upon  coming  of  age  took 
,  np  punting  and  designing  as  a  profession,  and 
executed  a  number  of  exquisite  water-color 
drawings  on  subjects  taken  chiefly  from  classi- 
cal myUiology.  In  this  department  of  the  art 
he  was  without  a  rival.  Subsequently  he  fur- 
nished designs  for  Boydell's  "  Shidi:espeare 
Gallery,"  and  for  an  indefinite  pumber  of 
annnak  and  illustrated  books.  The  latter  de- 
soription  of  work  finally  occupied  his  time  ex- 


ohuively,  and  his  style  became  mannered  ntd 

insipid.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  en- 
countered heavy  pecuniary  losses  in  consequence 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  picture  dealing. 
He  was  in  1794  elected  a  roysl  academician. 
— "WuxiAii,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Hertford,  Oct.  12,  1781,  died  Jan.  22,  1860. 
He  acquired  his  early  instruction  in  the  school 
of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1801  took  part  in 
a  voyage  of  discovery  under  Capt.  Flinders,  in 
the  coarse  of  which  he  visited  Australia,  China, 
and  India,  making  in  each  of  those  countries 
numerous  sketches  of  striking  scenery  and  ob- 
jects, a  number  of  which,  executed  in  water 
colors,  were  exhibited  in  London  in  1808.  He 
also  painted  some  elaborate  views  of  the  coasts 
and  mterior  of  Australia,  which  attracted  at- 
tention. Subsequently  he  occupied  himself 
almost  exclusively  with  making  drawings  for 
engraving.  Among  his  best  productions  are  a 
series  of  engraved  designs  of  the  lake  rej^on 
of  England,  of  the  monastic  ruins  of  Tork- 
shire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c. 

WE8TOHE8TER,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Connecticut  and  Long  Island 
sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Hudson  and  S.  W.  by 
the  Harlem  river,  separating  it  from  New  Tork 
city,  and  drained  by  the  Croton  and  Bronx 
rivers ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  99,467. 
Several  ridges  of  hills  extend  I^.  and  8.  throu^ 
the  connty,  the  valleys  between  which  arb  gen- 
erally fertile.  The  productions  in  1866  were 
86,148  bushels  of  wheat,  402,288  of  Indian 
com,  204,769  of  oats,  61,404  of  rye,  286,249  of 
potatoes,  1,116,689  lbs.  of  batter,  and  90,496 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  29  grist  mills,  81  saw 
mills,  6  furnaces,  4  iron  founderies,  1  cotton 
and  8  woollen  fiujtories,  6  carpet  factories,  148 
churches,  10  newspaper  ofiices,  and  SO,S01 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Stock  grow- 
ing, gardening,  and  fruit  raising  are  among  the 
chief  occupations.  The  county  has  numerous 
villages  and  towns,  and  fbrnishes  homes  for 
thousands  of  people  employed  in  New  York 
city.  Extensive  quarries  of  marble  are  found 
near  Sing  Sing,  and  there  are  several  miner*! 
springs.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Hud- 
son nver,  the  Harlem,  and  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railroads.  Capitals,  White  Plains 
and  Bedford. 

WESTCHESTER,  Penn.  See  West  Chbsteb. 

WE8TERGAARD,  Nm.8  Ludvio,  a  Danish 
orientalist,  bom  in  Copenhsgen,  Oct.  27, 1816, 
was  graduated  at  the  university  there,  and  in 
1888  went  to  Bonn  to  study  Sanscrit.  Thenoe 
he  went  to  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  and 
afterward  made  a  Journey  to  India,  returning  in 
1844  by  way  of  Tiflis,  Moscow,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental 
languages  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  published 
Sadieet  Santerita  (Bonn,  1841),  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Zend  Avata,  and  other  works,  inclod- 
ing  dissertations  on  the  cuneiform  insoriptionB. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.,  a  British  colony 
of  the  Australian  continent,  originally  eaUed 
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&«  Swan  River  Settlement,  the  boandariee  of 
whtoh  are  not  yet  settled.  It  may  however  be 
described  as  lying  between  lat  80°  and  86°  8' 
S.,  and  long.  116°  and  119°  £.,  being  abont 
360  m.  long  and  260  broad,  with  an  area  of 
66,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859,  14,837.  The  col- 
ony is  divided  into  82  coanties.  Beside  Perth, 
the  capital,  there  are  several  smaller  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Freemantle,  Aagnsta, 
Banbary,  Rockingham,  and  Yaase.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  and  harbors  are  Jarien  bay,  Sage 
road  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river,  Geographe 
bay  upon  the  W.  coast,  and  Flinders  inlet  and 
King  Greorge's  sound,  on  the  S.  side  of  Austra- 
lia, near  Oape  Leeuwin.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Swan,  which  flows  into  the  estuary  called  Mel- 
ville water,  the  entrance  of  which  is  much 
obfltmcted  by  rocks  and  shoals.  The  other 
•treams  are  all  small,  the  largest  being  only 
navigable  for  a  few  miles.  The  Darling  moan- 
tains  extend  in  a  K.  direction  from  the  S.  coast 
for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  colony,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  60  to  160  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  with  an  elevation  ranging  from  800 
to  8,000  feet ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  contin- 
ned  to  the  N.  along  the  whole  coast.  At  the 
S.  limit  of  the  colony  there  are  8  mountain 
ranges  which  run  for  some  distance  nearly 
parallel,  and  terminate  near  King  George's 
•onnd  in  lat.  86°  6',  Oape  Ohatham,  Ut.  36°,  and 
Cfaipe  Leeuwin,  lat.  84°  20'  S.  The  eastern- 
most of  these  ranges  attains  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion, the  highest  point  being  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  lower  slopes  of 
these  mountains  there  are  extensive  forests  of 
mahogany  and  blue  gum  trees.  The  soil  in 
other  localities  is  generally  light  and  sandy, 
except  where  the  rivers  have  brought  down  an 
allnvial  deposit  from  the  mountains.  Basalt, 
sandstone,  limestone,  roofing  slate,  marl,  and 
selenite  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  col- 
ony: and  a  coal  field  has  been  traced  from 
Geographe  bay  to  Shark's  bay,  a  distance  of 
600  m.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  lead,  and  copper 
exist  in  large  quantities.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably dry  and  healthy.  Showers  occur 
between  March  and  November,  but  the  heaviest 
rains  fall  during  the  months  of  August  and 
S^tember.  Seed  time  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  ItAj  till  the  end  of  August,  and  harvest  be- 
gins in  December,  when  the  weather  is  clear 
and  dry,  and  heavy  dews  fall  at  night.  The 
average  temperatore  of  winter  is  abont  68°  and 
of  snouner  76°.  The  productions  oonrist  of 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  all  the  vegetables 
of  the  temperate  regions,  together  with  many 
of  those  of  the  tropics ;  but  the  yield  per  acre 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  colonies  on  the 
B.  £.  of  Australia. — The  aborigines  within  the 
oaionr  do  not  probably  exceed  1,600,  but  as 
they  lead  a  wandering  life  their  number  is  not 
returned  in  the  census.  The  other  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  free  emigrants  and  convicts 
sent  oot  from  Great  Britain.  In  1869,  of  the 
white  popalation  9,622  were  males  and  6,816 
females,  and  there  were  4,416  single  men  to 


801  single  women ;  but  of  those  under  16,  S,410 
were  males  and  2,444  females.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £126,816, 
and  that  of  the  exports  £93,087.  In  1864^ 
during  the  4  years  that  crown  prisoners  had 
then  been  in  the  colony,  they  had  by  their 
labor  erected  a  large  prison  at  Freemantl^, 
and  smaller  ones  and  commissariat  stores  and 
offices  at  7  other  places.  They  had  made  272 
miles  of  roads ;  built  28  bridges,  one  of  which, 
over  the  Swan,  was  480  feet  long  and  80  feet 
high ;  and  erected  several  jetties  and  landing 
places,  one  of  them  216  and  another  466  feet 
long.  Schools  are  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment for  children  of  all  denominations,  as 
well  as  for  the  natives,  those  who  can  afford 
it  being  expected  to  pay  a  small  fee;  beside 
which  there  are  schools  maintained  by  the 
Wealeyan  Methodists.  The  colony  is  ruled  by 
a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  nominally  subor- 
dinate to  tiie  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
styled  the  governor-general  of  Australia. — The 
first  settlement  at  Swan  river  was  made  in 
1829,  but  the  colony  continued  to  languish  un- 
til 1849,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  settlers, 
convict  labor  was  introduced. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE,  the  name  given  to  the 
western  division  of  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided  on  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  895.  By  the 
will  of  that  emperor  the  eastern  portion,  now 
known  as  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  given  to 
his  elder  son  Aroadius,  whose  capital  was  es- 
tablished at  Constantinople.  (See  BYZAimine 
EicpiBE.)  The  western  portion,  with  Rome  as 
its  capital,  was  bequeathed  to  his  younger  son 
Honorins,  then  in  the  11th  year  of  his  age. 
His  dominion  extended  over  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul, 
8p;ain,  and  Britain,  and  over  Norioum,  Panno- 
nia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the  prefecture  of  Dlyri- 
cum ;  yet  it  was  intended  by  Theodosius  that 
the  two  vast  empires  should  be  ruled  in  common 
by  the  two  brothers.  The  guardian  of  Honorins 
was  Stilicho,  the  master-general  of  the  forces. 

S»e  Stiuoho.)  The  Goths,  under  the  lead  of 
aric,  in  895  invaded  the  rich  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  ravaged  almost  all 
the  districts  of  Greece;  and  in  896  Stilicho 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  western 
empire  to  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  design  of 
destroying  the  barbarian  army.  But  the  able 
generid  of  the  Goths  made  his  way  through  the 
fines  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  soon 
after  was  made  master-general  of  eastern  Illyr- 
icnm  by  the  Byzantine  court,  who,  jealous  of 
the  presence  of  Stilicho,  ordered  him  to  retu-e 
from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius.  That  gen- 
eral obeyed,  and  turned  his  attention  to  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  western  em- 
pire and  to  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Gildo 
in  Africa.  Gildo  was  a  Moor  who  had  been 
made  by  Theodosius  governor  of  Africa,  in 
which  country  he  gradually  usurped  the  entire 
civil  and  military  power  of  the  government; 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Honorins,  though  he 
paid  that  weak  monarch  a  nominal  allegiance. 
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he  soon  transfeired  his  honutge  to  ihe  ooart  of 
Arcadius.  The  command  of  the  expedition 
ogaiuBt  the  usurper  was  intrusted  to  Mascezel, 
Gildo's  brother,"  and  the  fate  of  the  country 
was  decided  in  one  campaign  (398),  in  which 
the  rebel  chieftain,  having  been  defeated  in 
battle,  destroyed  himself.  In  402  Alaric  invaded 
Italy,  but  in  the  spring  of  403  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia 
and  Verona.  The  deliverance  of  Italy  was  cel- 
ebrated in  Bome  with  magnificent  processions 
and  games,  in  which  for  the  last  time,  it  is  said, 
combats  of  gladiators  were  exhibited.  The 
court  was  also  removed  from  the  defenceless 
city  of  Milan  to  the  Impregnable  fortress  of 
Bavenna,  which  continued  until  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  to  be  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  capital  of  Italy.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  country  been  teeoA  from  the  pres-. 
ence  of  Alaric,  when  it  was  threatened  by  a  new 
and  more  formidable  invasion.  Rada^sus,  at 
tiie  head  of  a  mixed  horde  of  Qoths,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Alani,  crossed  in  406 
the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  iq3ny  cities,  and  was 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  Florence,  when 
the  army  of  Stilicho  in  its  turn  besieged  the 
barbarian  hosts,  and  finally  forced  them  by 
&mine  to  surrender.  Badagaisus  was  put  to 
death,  and  most  of  his  surviving  troops  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  bat  a  part  of  his  army  on  their 
retreat  invaded  Gaul,  and,  carrying  ruin  and 
devastation  in  their  path,  advanced  in  less  than 
two  years  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyr6n6e8.  At  the 
same  time  the  neglected  army  in  Britain  revolt- 
ed, and  hastily  placed  upon  the  throne  and  as 
hastily  murdered  Marcus,  He  was  succeeded 
by  Gratian,  who  at  the  end  of  4  months  suffered 
the  &te  of  his  predecessor;  and  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  in  407  by  a  private  soldier  named 
Constantine,  who,  not  allowing  his  troops  to 
remain  idle  in  camps,  immediately  crossed  the 
channel  with  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  con- 
quest of  the  western  empire.  Landing  at  Bou- 
logne, he  summoned  the  cities  of  Gaul  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  He  was  likewise 
Buooessful  at  first  in  gaining  some  advantages 
over  the  barbarians,  but  was  soon  forced  to  con- 
clude with  them  a  degrading  and  precarious 
truce.  On  the  approach  of  Sams,  the  general 
of  Honorius,  Oonstantine  shut  himself  up  in 
Yienna  (now  Yienne  in  DauphinQ,  and  there 
endured  an  attack  of  7  days,  in  which  the  impe- 
rial anny  was  ignominiously  defeated  and  forced 
to  recross  the  Alps.  This  success  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Spain  under  the  usurp- 
er's son  Gonstans,  the  only  opposition  offered 
being  by  a  mstic  army  assembled  by  four  rela- 
tives of  the  late  emperor  Theodosius.  In  the 
mean  time  Alaric  after  his  retreat  from  Italy  had 
left  the  service  of  the  eastern  empire  and  gone 
over  to  that  of  the  western,  being  created  mas- 
tor-general  of  the  whole  prefecture  of  Illyri- 
oum.  In  the  negotiations  which  were  carried 
on,  Stilicho,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
pire, advised  compliance  with  the  extravagaat 


demands  of  the  Gothic  king.  The  seoate  na- 
wiUingly  consented  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  4,000 
pounds  of  gold,  and  Stilicho's  advocacy  of  the 
measure  endangered  his  popularity  among  the 
Boman  legions,  while  his  influence  at  court  was 
secretly  undermined  by  the  minister  Olympins, 
who  filled  the  weak  Honorius  with  Buq>icion8  of 
his  general.  Stilicho  was  finally  assassinated 
in  Aug.  408,  and  the  western  empire,  which 
in  him  lost  its  only  military  leader,  had  now 
no  one  capable  of  withstanding  the  power  of 
the  Goths.  Moreover,  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  as  hostages,  and 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  dead  general, 
were  treacherously  massacred,  and  by  this  act 
the  government  lost  80,000  of  its  best  Boldiets, 
who  went  over  to  Alaric.  That  general,  after 
carrying  on  an  artful  negotiation  with  the  Bo- 
man court,  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps  and  the 
Po  in  408,  ravaged  all  northern  Italy,  and  en- 
camped under  the  very  walls  of  Borne.  As  all 
sources  of  supply  were  cut  off,  the  inh^bitanta 
goon  began  to  feel  the  horrors  of  famine,  thou- 
sands dying  of  hunger  in  the  streets.  Two  am- 
bassadors were  fincJly  sent  to  make  terms  with 
the  Gothic  king.  They  threatened,  if  an  honor- 
able capitulation  was  not  given,  that  he  would 
have  to  meet  a  countless  multitude  armed  with 
all  the  energy  of  despair.  "  The  thicker  the 
hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  haughty  barbarian,  who  at  length  agreed  to 
leave  Borne  unmolested,  provided  all  the  gold 
and  sUver  in  the  city,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate property,  and  all  the  rich  and  preciooa 
movables,  and  aU  the  barbarian  slaves,  weie 
given  up  to  him.  To  the  question,  what  ho 
intended  to  leave  the  inhabitante,  he  answered, 
"  Their  lives."  Alaric,  however,  finally  raised 
the  siege  on  receiving  6,000  pounds  of  gold, 
80,000  pounds  of  silver,  4,000  robes  of  silk, 
8,000  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  3,000 
pounds  of  pepper.  As  soon  as  these  demands 
were  satisfied,  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in 
Etruria,  where  he  began  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions with  the  Boman  court,  which  acted  with 
ite  usual  treachery  and  weakness.  At  last 
Alaric,  indignant  at  repeated  insults,  marched 
again  towai'd  Bome,  but,  instead  of  attacking 
it  directly,  captured  Ostia,  in  which  was  stored 
the  grain  for  feeding  the  capital.  Bome  now 
sorrendered,  and  received  from  its  conqueror 
anew  emperor.  Attains,  the  prefect  of  the  dty. 
He  made  the  Gothic  leiader  master-general  of 
tihe  western  empire,  and  almost  all  Italy  soon 
submitted  to  the  new  monarch,  whom  Alaric  led 
to  the  very  gates  of  Bavenna.  There  he  was 
met  by  an  embassy  from  the  Boman  court,  who 
proposed  to  divide  between  Attains  and  Hono- 
rius the  sovereignty  of  the  West ;  but  this  was 
disdainfully  refused  by  tlie  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  promised  that  if  Honorius  would  instantly 
give  up  his  authority,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  in 
some. distant  island.  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  power  of  the  emperor  fallen,  that  his 
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MQge  was  betrayed  by  Jovins,  his  miniater  and 
protorian  prefect,  and  Valens,  his  master  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  flying  to  the  protection  of  his  nephew, 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  when  4,000  veterans 
nnezpectedly  landed  at  Ravenna.  Moreover,  a 
mall  body  of  troops  sent  by  Attains  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  were  totally  defeated  by  Ooont 
Heradian,  and  this  introduced  divisions  and 
distraetiona  into  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
until  at  last  Alario  pnbUdy  deprived  Attains 
of  the  insignia  of  a  sovereignty  he  had  never 
leally  enjoyed.  The  Gothio  king  now  opened 
negotiations  once  more  with  the  court  of  Ba- 
Tenna;  bnt  with  returning  fortune  the  insolence 
of  the  imbecile  government  retnmed.  A  herald 
publicly  announced  that  the  guilt  of  Alario  had 
I  ■  ror  ever  shut  him  out  from  the  friendship  and 
allianoe  of  Honorins,  and  Alario  for  the  third 
>  time  began  his  march  to  Rome.  The  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  the  night  of  Aug.  24,  410, 
and  given  np  to  the  fhry  of  his  warriors,  who 
jnllaged  private  houses,  burned  a  large  namber 
of  the  dwellings,  and  carried  off  many  worka 
of  art ;  but  by  a  special  decree  of  Alaric  the 
I  ohnrches  and  the  treasures  contained  in  them 
were  left  untouched.  After  6  days  of  spolia- 
tion the  Goths  took  up  their  line  of  march 
along  the  Appian  way  to  southern  Italy,  plun- 
dering the  country  and  capturing  the  cities  as 
they  went.  They  had  reached  the  extreme 
land  and  were  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  nar- 
row straits  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  when  the 
sodden  death  of  their  leader  put  an  end  to  the 
dMtgn.  AUuio  was  succeed^  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Atanlphua,  who  formed  with  the  court  a 
treaty  of  allianoe,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  Ro- 
man general  marched  in  412  to  southern  Gaul, 
and  soon  gained  possession  of  that  country 
from  tlie  Ifediterranean  to  the  ocean.  Before 
iBevlDg  Italy  he  had  been  united  in  marriage 
to  Plaoidia,  the  daughter  of  TheodosinB  the 
6reat.  In  409  Oonstantine,  who  had  usurped 
the  dominion  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  made  a 
treaty  with  Honorius  in  which  he  agreed  to 
drive  the  Ooths  from  Italy ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  marohed  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army 
as  &r  aa  the  Po,  but  hastily  returned  to  Aries. 
ffis  general  Gerontins,  who  commanded  in 
Spun,  rebelled  in  turn,  and  bestowed  the  pur- 

Sle  upon  Maximoa,  who  established  his  resi- 
ence  at  Tarragona.  Rapidly  crossing  the  Py- 
rfo^ea,  Gerontiua  surprised  ConBtans,  the  son 
of  OonstaBtine,  at  Vienna,  and  pht  him  to  death, 
and  immediately  began  the  siege  of  Aries, 
where  tiie  usurping  emperor  had  shut  himself 
up.  The  place  waa  about  to  be  surrendered, 
iriien  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Honorins 
imder  oommand  of  Oonstantius  scattered  the 
foroes  of  CtorontinB,  who  fled  to  the  borders  of 
Spain,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed.  The 
life  of  the  insignificant  Mazimns  was  spared, 
but  he  ia  said  to  have  rebelled  again  in  419, 
and  to  have  been  seized  and  put  to  death  in 
^2.  Oonstantius,  however,  renewed  the  siege 
of  Arkti,  defeated  an  army  of  barbarians  aent  to 


reUeve  the  place,  and  having  captured  the  city 
sent  the  usurper  to  Italy,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Honorius.  In  the  fourth  month  of 
the  siege  of  Aries  Jovinus  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  with  a  large  body  of  barbarians 
marohed  to  the  Bh6ne,  and  Oonstantius,  re- 
treating before  him,  gave  up  Gaul  without 
dispute.  When  Ataulphus  at  the  head  of  the 
Visigoths  marched  from  Italy  into  that  coun- 
try, he  at  first  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
usurper,  bnt  afterward  defeated,  captured,,  and 
put  to  death  Jovinus  and  his  brother  Sebas- 
tian, who  had  been  adorned  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  414  the  Gbthic  leader  marched 
uto  Spain,  but  was  assassinated  at  Barcelona. 
Wallia,  who  soon  after  became  king  of  the 
Goths,  ravaged  all  Spain,  and  waa  at  first  on- 
friendly  to  the  western  empire;  bnt  on  the 
approaioh  of  a  Roman  army  under  Oonstantius, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  empire,  and 
exterminated  or  defeated  the  Silingi,  the  Alani, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Suevi,  who  had  ravaged 
that  country.  In  416  the  Goths  retnmed  to 
Oaul,  and  received  from  Honorius  the  south- 
western part  of  that  province,  with  Toulouse 
as  its  capital,  which  they  held  in  a  kind  of 
feudal  dependence  upon  the  empire.  During 
the  last  years  of  Honorius  also  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks  occupied  permanent  seats  in  Gaul, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  asserted  their 
independence  of  a  power  that  was  too  weak  to 
afford  them  protection.  Placidia,  the  widow 
of  Ataulphus,  had  been  given  in  marriage  in 
417  to  the  Roman  general  Oonstantius,  and  in 
421  her  husband  was  elevated  to  a  share  in  the 
empire.  He  died  6  months  after  his  accession ; 
but  the  intimacy  of  Plaoidia  with  her  half 
brother  Honorius,  which  gave  rise  at  first  to 
scandalous  reports,  changed  into  enmity,  and 
from  Ravenna  she  fled  in  428  to  the  court  of 
Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East.  In  the 
same  year  Honoiius  died,  having  reigned  28 
years  and  8  months.  The  throne  was  usurped 
by  his  principal  secretary  or  primieariut  Joan- 
nes, who  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Huns, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  eastern 
empire,  which,  under  the  command  of  Arda- 
buriuB  and  his  son  Aspar,  were  marching  to 
Italy  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  the  West 
Valentinian,  the  son  of  Plaoidia.  In  425  Ra- 
venna was  taken  possession  of  by  treachery, 
the  usurper  put  to  death,, and  Valentinian  III., 
a  boy  of  6  years  old,  received  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, yielding  to  the  eastern  empire  for  its  sup- 
port all  western  Illyricam.  A  decree  was  also 
issued  by  which  all  laws  were  limited  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  as  effectually  dissolved  in  name  as 
before  it  bad  been  in  fact.  Aetins,  the  gen- 
eral of  Joannes,  had  marched  to  the  border  of 
Italy  with  an  army  of  60,000  Huns,  but  tiie 
death  of  the  usurper  obliged  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Roman  government,  of  which 
Plad^a,  who  acted  as  guardian  of  her  son, 
was  the  real  sovereign.    Raised  to  the  digni^ 
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of  eomet,  Asting  led  Placidia  to  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  Count  Boniface,  -who  was  command- 
ing in  Africa,  and  to  order  liis  recall,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  warned  Boniface  to  resist,  as 
his  death  had  been  determined  upon.  By  this 
doable  treachery  the  African  general  was  per- 
snaded  to  revolt,  and  in  427  he  called  in  to  his 
fud  the  Vandals  under  Gonderic.  Daring  the 
absence  of  Aetius,  the  fraud  of  that  general 
was  discovered ;  bat  Boniface  repented  too  late 
of  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  barba- 
rians, who  under  Genserio,  the  successor  of 
Gonderic,  crossed  over  from  Spain  into  Africa. 
Defeated  in  battle,  the  Roman  commander  took 
refuge  in  Hippo,  where  he  endured  a  siege  of 
14  months,  when,  being  reinforced  by  an  army 
under  Aspar,  he  ventured  a  second  battle,  in 
which  be  was  totally  defeated.  Afnca  was 
now  abandoned  to  its  fate,  but  Oarthage  was 
not  taken  until  8  years  afterward  (489). 
Boniface  returned  to  Italy  in  482,  and  was 
made  master-general  of  the  forces ;  whereupon 
Aetius,  who  had  been  for  several  years  fight- 
ing with  great  success  against  the  Franks  sat 
Germans,  returned  to  Italy  also,  and  the  two 
generals  decided  their  quarrel  by  a  battle. 
Boniface  was  victorious,  but  received  a  mortal 
wound ;  the  defeated  Aetius  fled  to  the  Hans, 
with  whose  aid  he  soon  procured  his  rein- 
statement. In  436  peace  was  made  with  Gen- 
seric,  by  which  the  western  empire  still  main- 
tained an  undisturbed  control  over  Maurita- 
nia. A  war  however  broke  out  in  southern 
Gaul,  where  the  Goths  under  their  king,  Theo- 
doric,  the  son  of  Alario,  began  in  486  the  siege 
of  Karbonne,  which  was  relieved  by  some  Han- 
nish  auxiliaries  under  Oonnt  Litorius,  who  in 
turn  besieged  Theodoric  in  Toulouse,  but  in 
430  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Gothic  king.  The  latter,  however,  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  who  under  Aetius  had  been 
soocessfol  in  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire  in  eastern  Gaul.  The  extreme  cities 
and  provinces  began  gradually  to  drop  off  from 
the  western  empire;  Sicily  was  ravaged  by 
Genserio  in  440;  in  446  Britain  was  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Roman  forces;  and  in  451 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  marched  into  Gaul, 
and  began  the  siege  of  Orleans.  The  city  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  army  nnder  Astius  and 
Theodoric  advanced  to  its  rescue,  Attila 
crossed  the  Seine  and  awcdted  the  enemy  in 
the  plains  of  Oh&lons,  where  he  suffered  a  total 
defeat,  but  the  year  following  renewed  his  pre- 
tensions, and  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  passed 
into  Italy.  After  ravaging  the  northern  por- 
tion, the  payment  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  his  wooden  palace  in 
Pannonia,  where  his  sudden  death  in  4d3  re- 
lieved the  empire  from  the  terror  of  another 
invasion.  In  464  Aetius  was  murdered  by  the 
hand  of  his  master,  who,  having  subsequently 
dishonored  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus  of 
the  Anioian  family,  was  assassinated  in  turn 
by  two  barbarians  who  had  been  hired  for 


that  purpose  by  the  ]i\inred  senator.  Hie 
murder  took  place  on  March  16,  466,  after 
Yalentinian  had  reigned  20  years.  Until  460 
the  government  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother  Placidia,  who  zealously  labored  for  the 
interests  of  the  church,  deprived  heathens  and 
Jews  of  all  chance  of  obtaining  military  rank 
or  of  practising  the  law,  and  restored  to  the 
ecclesiastics  the  privileges  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  by  the  usurper  Joannes. 
Yalentinian  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
Petronius  Maximus,  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  new  emperor 
forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Yalentinian,  to 
become  his  bride,  though  acknowledging  to 
her  his  agency  in  the  murder  .of  Yalentinian; 
and  she,  actuated  by  a  blind  desire  of  revenge, 
secretly  implored  the  aid  of  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Yandals,  whose  fleets  had  already  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
Genseric  disembarked  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber.  Maximus  in  an  attempt  to  flee  was 
slain  in  a  tumult  at  Rome,  after  a  reign  of  S 
months.  Three  days  afterward  the  Vandals 
marched  upon  the  city,  and  for  14  days  and 
nights  the  pillage  went  on.  All  the  wealth 
and  treasure  that  were  left  by  the  Goths, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  captives,  in- 
cluding the  empress  and  her  two  daughters, 
were  carried  off.  Maximus  daring  his  short 
reign  had  appointed  Avitns,  an  illustrioos 
Roman,  to  the  master-generalship  of  the  cav- 
alry and  infantry  of  Gaul ;  and  he  while  hold- 
ing this  office  visited  the  court  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  at  Toulouse.  While 
there  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Maximus, 
and  soon  afterward  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  7  provinces  of  Gaul  at  Aries  offered  him 
the  imperial  throne.  At  the  request  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Rome,  and  by  his  conduct  soon  aroused  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects,  jealous 
likewise  of  the  Gothic  influences  which  had 
placed  him  upon  the  throne.  These  feeling* 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  Count  Ricimer, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barbarian  troops  en- 
gaged in  defence  of  Italy,  who,  after  returning 
victorious  from  an  expedition  against  the  Van- 
dals, informed  Avitus  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  abdicate.  His  life  was  granted  him  by  his 
conqueror,  but  not  by  the  senate,  and  he  flod  to 
Auvergne,  where  he  soon  afterward  died.  A 
vacancy  of  some  months  followed,  in  whidi 
Ricimer  was  the  real  governor  of  the  empire, 
but  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title.  In  467 
he  consented  to  the  accession  of  M^orian,  the 
ablest  and  best  of  the  later  Roman  emperors. 
Mfgorian  immediately  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  for  the  f  elief  of  the  country.  He 
granted  amnesty  from  all  arrears  of  tribute  and 
public  debt,  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  magistrates  whose  functions  had 
been  superseded  in  groat  measure  by  extraor- 
dinary commissions,  compelled  the  municipal 
corporations  to  resume  their  duty  of  levymg 
the  tribute,  revived  the  office  of  defenders  of 
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«iti«9  to  protect  the  lover  classes  agunst  the 
higher,  and  checked  by  seyere  lavs  the  de- 
struction of  the  public  buildings  in  Rome. 
Kor  was  he  less  able  and  successflil  in  his 
foreign  policy.  In  468  a  body  of  Vandals, 
haying  landed  at  the  month  of  the  Liris,  were 
attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Bat  MivJorian,  who  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  long  line  of  the  Italian  coast, 
determined  to  restore  Africa  to  the  empire. 
Vast  numbers  of  barbarians,  attracted  by  his 
&me,  flocked  to  his  stand^  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  by  the  power  of  his  arms  he  reduced 
Oam  to  obedience,  defeating  the  Visigoths  un- 
der Theodorio,  whom  be  admitted  to  an  alli- 
ance. Spain,  which  daring  the  reign  of  Avitus 
had  been  orerran  by  the  Goths,  submitted  to 
his  authority.  In  the  harbor  of  Carthagena 
he  collected  in  460  a  fleet  of  800  galleys  with 
transports  and  smaller  vessels,  with  which  he 
designed  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Africa. 
In  Tain  Genseric  implored  for  peace,  and  the 
restoration  of  Africa  to  the  western  empire 
aeemed  certain,  when  the  treachery  of  some 
of  Hi^orian's  subjects  enabled  the  Vandal 
monaroh  to  surprise  the  unguarded  Roman 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Oarthagena,  and  destroy 
in  one  day  the  labor  of  .three  years.  But 
Oenserio  after  his  success  immediately  applied 
for  peace,  and  the  Roman  emperor,  who  in 
•pite  of  his  disappointment  had  by  no  means 

ST«a  np  his  design,  consented  to  a  treaty. 
is  glory  had  been  lessened  by  the  misfortune 
at  (Arthagena,  and  Count  Ricimer,  who  found 
that  he  had  raised  a  master  instead  of  a  ser- 
Tant  to  the  throne,  persuaded  the  inconstant 
soldiers  to  engage  in  a  sedition  through  which 
Mi^orian  was  obliged  to  abdicate  on  Aug.  2, 
461,  while  at  his  camp  near  Tortona.  Five 
days  afterward  he  died  or  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  Roman  senate  immediately  obeyed 
the  demand  of  Ricimer  and  conferred  the 
imperial  title  upon  Libius  Sererus.  Of  the 
events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  until  Aug, 
465,  history  has  scarcely  preserved  any  rec- 
ord. The  administration  of  the  government 
iraa  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Oount  Ricimer, 
who  after  the  death  of  Severus  made  no  effort 
to  have  any  successor  placed  upon  the  throne, 
bnt  negotiated  alliances,  amassed  treasares,  and 
formed  a  separate  army,  as  if  he  were  emperor. 
His  authority,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
Italy.  Marcellinns,  an  old  follower  of  Aetins, 
took  possession  of  the  province  of  Dalraatia, 
and,  under  the  title  of  patrician  of  the  West, 
mled  that  country  and  built  a  fleet,  with  which 
he  made  himself  sovereign  of  the  Adriatic.  In 
Oaol  ./£gidius,  the  master-general  of  that  prov- 
ince, muntained  an  independent  rale,  which 
was  andistarbed  until  his  death.  Meanwhile 
the  Vandals  continued  their  depredations  on 
the  Italian  coasts,  rarely  atta(^ing  fortified 
places,  bnt  landing  at  unexpected  points  and 
retiring  loaded  with  plunder  gained  by  rav- 
aging the  country.  In  one  of  their  expeditions 
thejr  snbdned  the  island  of  Sardinia.    Bicuner 


was  at  last  worn  out  by  empty  struggles  to 
protect  the  country,  on  which  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  M^orian  he  had  bronght  the  greatest 
calamities,  and  humbly  solicited  the  aid  of  Leo, 
emperor  of  the  East.  That  monarch  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  Vandal  power,  and  placed 
npon  the  throne  of  the  West  Anthemius,  one 
or  his  most  distinguished  subjects,  who  was  in- 
augurated in  Rome  in  467.  The  daughter  of 
Anthemius  was  married  to  Ricimer,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  West  and  the  East  were  assembled 
to  destroy  the  Vandal  authority.  The  prefect 
Heraolius,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Egypt, 
Thebals,  and  Libya,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  Syrtica  (Tripoli),  subdued  that  prov- 
ince, and  began  his  march  toward  Carthage, 
whither  the  main  army  was  to  proceed.  Ifar- 
cellinuB  was  induced  to  recognize  Anthe- 
mius as  emperor,  and  that  able  general  soon 
cleared  the  island  of  Sardinia  of  the  Vandals. 
A  fleet  of  1,118  ships,  carrying  over  100,000 
men,  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Carthage, 
and  the  entire  armament  was  put  nnder  u>e 
command  of  Basiliscns,  the  half  brother  of 
Leo.  Landing  his  troops  at  Cape  Bona,  he 
was  either  joined  or  aided  by  the  army  nnder 
Heraclius  and  the  fleet  under  Marcellinus,  and 
began  his  march  toward  Carthage.  Nothing 
could  resist  his  progress ;  but  the  wily  Gen- 
seric, by  pretending  abject  submission,  per- 
suaded the  Roman  general  to  consent  to  a 
truce  of  6  days.  T^ing  advantage  of  this 
&vorable  opportunity,  he  attacked  by  night 
the  unguarded  fleet  of  his  enemies,  burned 
many  of  the  vessels,  and  killed  or  captured  a 
large  number  of  the  soldiers.  Basiliscns  fled 
to  Constantinople,  Heraclius  retreated  to  Egypt, 
and  Marcellinns  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated. Thus  freed  firom  the  fear  of  any  for- 
eign invasion,  Genseric  again  began  his  depre- 
dations on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
claimed Syrtica  and  Sardinia,  and  added  Sicily 
to  his  dominions.  In  the  meanwhile  Theodo- 
ric  XL,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  had  after  the 
death  of  Mfuorion  seized  upon  the  territory  of 
Narbonne,  and  also  attempted  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  provinces  held  by  ^gidius,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  activity  and  ability  of  that  gen- 
eral. After  his  death,  however,  Eurio,  the 
brother,  murderer,  and  successor  of  Theo- 
doric,  resumed  the  design  of  bringing  Spain 
and  Gaul  under  the  Gothic  rule,  and  nearly 
succeeded.  The  whole  of  the  former  country 
was  reduced   into   actual   or  nominal   alle- 

g'ance,  and  the  latter  firom  the  PyrSn^es  to  the 
hine  and  the  Loire,  with  tiie  exception  of 
Berry  and  Auvergne.  The  feeble  government 
of  Ajithemius  was  unable  to  afford  its  trans- 
alpine subjects  any  assistance,  and  its  power 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  jealousies 
which  broke  out  between  the  emperor  and 
Ricimer.  The  latter  retired  to  Milan,  and 
Italy  was  divided  into  two  independent  and 
hostile  sovereignties.  A  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  the  monarch  and 
his  powerful  subjeoi^  bnt  as  soon  as  Ricimer 
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had  completed  hia  arrangementB,  he  marohed 
in  472  at  the  head  of  an  army  largely  reSn- 
forced  by  barbarians  to  Rome,  and  encamping 
on  the  bankg  of  the  Amo  proclaimed  Olybrins, 
a  senator  of  the  Anioian  family,  emperor.  The 
siege  of  Rome  lasted  8  months,  btit  it  vas  taken 
on  Jaly  1 1  and  given  up  to  pillage.  Anthemios 
was  killed  by  order  of  Rlcimer,  who  died  him- 
self 40  days  afterward,  leaving  the  oommand 
of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gandobald,  prince 
of  the  Bnrgnndians.  The  death  of  Olybrins  fol- 
lowed on  Oct.  23.  Gnndobald  now  persnaded 
Glycerins,  an  obscure  soldier,  to  aooept  the 
phantom  sovereignty,  and  he  was  accordingly 
elevated  to  the  throne  in  March,  478,  at  Raven- 
na. His  title  was  not  however  acknowledged 
by  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  conferred  the 
imperial  dignity  upon  Julius  Nepos,  the  nephew 
of  Marcellinas  and  governor  of  Dalmatia.  He 
immediately  marched  against  ■Glycerins,  who, 
unsupported  by  the  Bnrgundian  prince,  engaged 
in  ambitious  projects  beyond  the  Alps,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
resigned  hia  claims  to  the  throne  in  exchange  for 
the  bishopric  of  Salona.  Scarcely  any  thing  is 
known  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor,  which 
lasted  about  14  months,  except  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Auvergne  was  ceded  to  the  Visigoths. 
In  476  the  general  of  the  barbarian  confed- 
erates, Orestes,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  marched  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  whence 
Nepos  hastily  fled  to  his  Dalmatian  province, 
where  he  lived  five  years,  and  was  finally 
murdered  by  Glycerins,  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne.  Orestes  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  title  of  emperor,  bnt  consented  that 
his  son  Romulus  Augustus,  whose  name  the 
Latins  contemptuously  changed  into  the  dimin- 
ntive  Augustulns,  should  be  invested  with  the 
purple.  This  emperor,  who  united  in  his  name 
the  appeUations  of  the  founder  of  the  city  and 
of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  elevation.  Orestes,  in  whom  the  real 
sovereignty  lay,  reftised  the  insolent  demand 
of  his  barbarian  allies  that  a  third  part  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  should  be  divided  among  them ; 
whereupon  Odoacer,  their  leader,  in  476  re- 
volted, stormed  Pavia,  in  which  Orestes  had 
taken  refuge,  and  deposed  Augustulns.  The 
barbarian  general  determined  to  destroy  the 
name  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  emperor  of 
the  West,  and  at  his  wish  the  Roman  senate 
sent  to  the  emperor  Zeno  an  epistle  in  which 
they  "  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish, 
of  continuing  any  longer  the  imperial  succes- 
sion in  Italy ;  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  sole  monarch  is  suflSclent  to  pervade 
and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  In  their  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  people,  they  consent  that  the  seat 
of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople."  They  also  re- 
quested that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odo- 
acer with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  charge  him 
with  the  civil  and  nulitary  administration  of 
tile  diocese  of  Italy.    Ijhos  fdl  the  western 


empire,  after  existing  separatdy  from  the  east- 
em  81  years,  and  during  that  time  having  been 
ruled  over  by  13  emperors,  beside  a  large  num- 
ber of  usurpers  in  the  provinces. 

WESTERN  ISLANDS.    See  HxBBnm. 

WESTERWALD,  a  mountain  range  of  Ger- 
many, traversing  portions  of  Rhenish  Pmssia, 
the  district  of  Arnsberg  in  Westphalia,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  grand  dnchy  of  Nas- 
sau.   The  range  lies  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Lahn,  though  nearer  the  former,  com- 
mencing with  the  Sauerland,  a  platean  of  S. 
Westphalia  about   1,600  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  between  the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and 
Lahn,  near  the  little  village  of  Emdebrfiek, 
forming  two  curves  like  a  horizontal  S,  kA 
terminating  on  the  Rhine  nearly  opposite  Oo- 
blcmtE.    The  range  is  nearly  70  m.  in  length, 
and  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
its  highest  summit,  the  Salzbnrger  Kopf,  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  2,172  feet.    A  bleak  pla- 
teau, called  the  Ealte  Eich,  extends  from  the 
Westerwald  S.  E.,  intersected  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Lahn,  to  the  Taunus  range,  'wliidi 
forms    the  watershed  between  the  Lahn  and 
Main.    The  mean  height  of  this  platean  is  not 
over  1,600  feet;  but  tiie  Taunus  range  itadf  is 
about  2,000  feet,  and  its  principal  summit,  Um 
Feldber^,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,850  feet.    The 
waters  of  these  ranges  ^1  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhine. 

WE8TMAC0TT,  Sin  Riohahd,  an  EngliA 
sculptor,  bom  in  London  in  1776,  died  there, 
Sept.  1, 1866.  He  obtained  his  first  instmctioD 
in  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  senlptor. 
He  was  sent  in  1798  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  advice  and  instruction  of  Oanova, 
and  gained  prizes  offered  by  the  grand  duke  d 
Tuscany  and  the  pope.  In  1795  he  wajs  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  Florence,  fietnn- 
ing  to  England  in  1797,  he  followed  hia  art  in 
London  for  more  Uian  half  a  century  with  reps- 
tation  and  profit.  His  works,  comprising;  ahe- 
rilievos,  bass-reliefs,  and  bronze  and  marUs 
statues  and  groups,  may  be  divided  into  claaRMl 
or  imaginative  pieces,  portrait  busts  and  statnes, 
and  monumental  sculptures,  in  all  of  'whiiA  he 
showed  merit.  He  also  excelled  in  represenla- 
tions  of  children.  Among  the  more  poetical  and 
inventive  of  his  productions  are  the  "  Psyche'' 
and  "Oupid"  executed  for  the  dnke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  "Houseless  Wanderer"  at  Bowood, 
the  "  Nymph  and  Oupid  "  in  the  Grosvenor  ed- 
lection,  and  the  large  rilievo  of  the  "Dream  cf 
Horace,"  which  evince  a  feeling  for  the  antime 
and  considerable  executive  sUlI.  Amonrak 
statnes  of  public  men,  the  works  by  wMcSi  he 
is  now  best  known,  may  be  mentioned  those  cf 
Pitt,  Fox,  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Addison ;  the 
colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  George  HL 
at  Windsor ;  and  the  monumental  groope  aad 
statues  of  Abercromby,  CoUingwocHi,  Pakea- 
ham,  Erstdne,  and  of  the  dnke  of  Yonc:  on  the 
column  in  Waterloo  place,  London.  In  1816  he 
became  a  royal  academician ;  in  1837  he  sne- 
ceeded  Flaxman  as  professor  <^  scalptnre  at  Ae 
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iuiemj,  which  office  he  held  until  hia  death ; 
ud  ia  1837  he  was  knighted  hy  the  qaeen. — 
SioHASD,  a  sculptor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  London  in  1799.  He  received  his  first  in- 
strnetion  from  hia  father,  studied  in  Italy  from 
18S0  to  ISSS,  and  since  1827  has  practised  his 
art  in  England  with  suocesa.  He  has  executed 
many  rilievos  and  statues  on  salg'eots  taken 
from  olassioal  mythology  in  the  style  of  his 
Cither,  but  excels  in  devotional  and  monu- 
mental works.  Among  the  latter  class  may 
be  mentioned  his  recumbent  figure  of  the 
arehbiahop  of  Canterbury  in  Oanterbnry  cathe- 
dral ;  the  "  Angel  Watching,"  a  figure  on  the 
A^borton  monument;  and  "David  as  the 
Slayer  of  Goliah."  He  has  also  executed  buste 
of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  Sydney  Smith,  Sir 
Boderio  Mnrcbison,  and  other  distingnidiad 
persona.  One  of  his  most  extensive  works  is 
the  groap  of  figures  on  the  pediment  of  the 
royal  exchange.  He  was  elected  a  royal  acade- 
mician in  1849,  and  suooedded  his  father  as 
professor  of  sculpture. 

7ESTMEIATH,  a  central  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  the 
ooonty  of  Oavan,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Meath^.  by 
King's  CO.,  W.  by  Roscommon,  and  'S.  W.  by 
Longford ;  area,  708  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  90,- 
866.  The  surfiice  is  hilly  in  the  IT.,  but  else- 
where gently  undulating.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Shannon  and  the  Boyne.  The  s(m1  is 
li^t  and  barren  in  the  W.,  while  a  heavier 
and  more  fertile  loam  predominates  in  the  £. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  devoted  to 
graxing,  its  homed  cattle  being  the  best  in 
Iieland.  Westmeath  sends  8  members  to  par- 
liament, two  for  the  county  and  one  for  Ath- 
lone.    Capital,  Mullingar. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Bee  Londok, 
vol.  X.  p.  680. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  OF  DI- 
VINES, a  convocation  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, who  assembled  at  Westminster,  England, 
by  direction  of  parliament,  July  1, 1648,  and  re- 
mained in  session  till  Feb.  22^  1 649.  The  attempt 
of  Charles  I.  to  force  upon  the  Scottish  ohur^ 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  ef  England,  and  the 
ditwatiwfaction  which  prevailed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  with  tiie  oppression  which  had 
been  exeroiaed  against  the  dissenting  bodies,  led 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  propose  to 
the  king,  in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (Jan.  80 
to  April  1 7, 1 648),  that  he  should  give  his  assent 
to  "  a  bill  for  calling  an  assembly  of  learned 
and  godly  divines  and  otiiera,  to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the  doctirine 
<rf  the  said  church  from  false  aspersions  and 
interinretationa."  This  proposition,  with  all  that 
aooompanied  it,  &iling  in  consequence  of  the 
unaccommodating  di^osition  of  both  parties, 
it  waa  afterward  converted  into  "  an  ordinance 
of  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament," 
and  passed  June  li,  1643.  By  thia  act,  181 
clfergyniaa,  10  lords,  and  20  lay  commoners 


were  summoned  by  name,  to  meet  and  oonsti- 
tnte  the  assembly.  To  these  were  subsequentiy 
added,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  withdrawal, 
sickness,  or  death,  about  20  more.  Of  those 
thus  appointed  about  20  were  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  several  of  them  after- 
ward bishc^s.  The  king  on  June  22  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly, which  prevented  most  of  the  church 
of  England  members  from  taking  their  seats. 
On  the  opeaing  of  the  assembly,  69  of  the 
olerioal  members  were  in  attendiance,  and  at 
different  times  96  of  them  were  present,  though 
the  usual  attendance  ranged  between  60  imd 
80.  The  great  body  of  the  members,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  were  Presbyterians;  10  or  12 
were  Independents,  or  as  tiiey  called  them- 
selves Congregationalists ;  and  6  or  6  styled 
themselves  Erastians.  All,  or  nearly  all,  were 
Oalvinists.  On  Sept  16,  1643, 4  Scottish  min- 
isters and  2  lay  assessors  were,  by  a  warrant 
from  the  parliament,  admitted  to  seats  and 
votes  in  the  assembly,  as  commissioners  from 
the  church  of  Scotland,  which  on  Aug.  17  had 
passed  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
binding  on  their  part  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  the  two  nations  in  a  union,  which  was  sub- 
stantially Presbyterianism.  The  parliament  had 
purposely  refrained  from  empowering  the  as- 
sembly to  enact  or  settle  any  thing.  It  was 
expressly  provided  in  the  "  ordinance"  that  the 
assembly  should  not  assume  or  exercise  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  eoolesieastioal 
whatsoever,  or  any  other  power,  except  merely 
the  right  "  to  confer  and  treat  among  them- 
selves of  sueh  matters  and  things,  touching  and 
concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  or  the  vindicat- 
ing and  clearing  of  the  doctrme  of  the  same," 
&0.  The  power  of  the  Independent  or  Eras- 
tian  party  in  the  parliament  was  constantiy 
growmg  daring  their  session,  and  its  influence 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  much  action  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken,  in  the  way 
of  advice  and  recommendation,  by  the  assem- 
bly. Ttie  important  part  of  the  assembly's 
work  was  all  performed  in  the  first  8  or  4  years 
of  its  existence.  The  parliament  ordered  the 
members,  Oct.  12,  1643,  forthwith  to  "  confer 
and  treat  among  themselves  of  such  discipline 
and  government  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
Ood's  holy  word,  &o.,  to  be  settied  in  this 
church,  instead  and  place  of  the  present  church 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  which 
is  resolved  to  be  taken  away;  and  touching 
and  concerning  the  directory  of  worship,  or 
litn^y,  hereafter  to  be  in  the  church."  In 
compliance  with  this  order,  the  assembly  sub- 
mitted to  parliament  "  The  Directory  for  Pub- 
lic Worship,"  April  20,  1644,  and  their  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  the  first  part  in  the  beginning 
of  Oct.  1646,  and  the  remainder  Nov.  26  of  the 
same  year.  The  assembly's  "Shorter  Cate- 
chism" was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons 
Nov.  6,  1647,  and  the  "Larger  Catechism" 
Sept.  16,  1648.    The  other  papers  issued  by 
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the  anembly  were  of  no  permanent  impor- 
tance, bat  consisted  of  awnonitions  to  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  controversial  tracts, 
letters  to  foreign  churches,  &a.  The  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible  nsually  attributed  to  them, 
though  made  in  part  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, did  not  proceed  from  the  assembly  at 
all.  In  the  summer  of  1647  the  Scottish 
commissioners  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 
In  Feb.  1649,  after  it  had  held  1,168  sit- 
tings, the  parliament  by  an  ordinance  changed 
what  remuned  of  the  assembly  into  a  com- 
mittee for  trying  and  examining  ministers, 
and  in  this  form  it  continued  to  hold  weekly 
sittings  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, March  25,  1652.  The  "Directory  for 
Public  Worship"  was  adopted  and  ratified  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
in  Feb.  1645,  the  "  Confession  of  Faith"  in 
Aug.  1647,  and  the  catechisms  in  July,  1648; 
and  these  are  still  the  standards  of  that  estab- 
lishment. They  are  also  recognized  in  sub- 
stance by  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  and  by 
the  other  seceding  Presbyterian  bodies  in  that 
country.  In  England  the  "  Directory  for  I*ub- 
Uc  Worship"  was  ratified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  Oct.  2, 1644,  and  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  with  slight  ver- 
bal alte^:ations,  in  March,  1648.  The  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government  was  by 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  tried  for  a 
rear,  but  was  never  fully  established  in  Eng- 
land by  legislative  authority ;  and  at  the  resto- 
ration, as  none  of  these  acts  had  received  the 
royal  sanction,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
pass  any  act  to  restore  episcopacy  to  its  former 
anthority.  The  confession  of  faith  and  cate- 
chism are  now  the  standard  of  the  English 
Presbyterians,  and  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
church.  They  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
alterations,  by  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  "Directory  for 
Worship,"  with  some  modifications,  is  in  gen- 
eral use  in  these  bodies.  The  "  Shorter  Cate- 
chism" was  also  introduced  into  New  England, 
as  a  correct  compend  of  doctrine,  by  the  early 
ministers,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  "  New 
England  Primer,"  which  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies was  the  book  of  primary  instruction  of 
the  children  of  Puritan  families.  The  Oongra- 
gationalists,  as  a  denomination,  recognize  the 
confession  of  faith  and  catechisms  as  substan- 
tially an  expression  of  their  doctrinal  views. — 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  complete 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
assembly  of  divines  in  print,  or  in  manuscript. 
The  official  record  is  said  to  have  been  destroy- 
ed in  the  great  fire  in  London.  Three  volumes 
of  notes  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gh>odwin,  one  of  its 
members,  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams's  li- 
brary, London ;  and  two  volumes  by  George 
Gillespie,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  in 
the  advocate's  library,  Edinburgh.  Hethering- 
ton's  "  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines"  (8vo.,  1843)  is  the  only  full  history  of 
their  action,  and  the  canses  which  led  to  it. 


WE8TM0EELAND.     L  A  8.  W.  oo.  of 
Penn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  AUeghany  river 
and  N.  and  N.  £.  by  the  Gonemaugh  and  Eis- 
kiminetas  rivers,  and  druned  by  the  Youghio- 
gbeny  river  and  Loyalhanna,  Jacob's,  and  Big 
Bewickly  creeks ;  area,  1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
I860,  68,736.    The  S.  £.  part  is  moontainoos, 
and  has  a  poor  soil ;  the  other  parts  are  hilly 
and  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 
668,478  bushels  of  wheat,  889,711  of  Indian 
com,    1,161,666    of   oats,   1,711,854   lbs.  of 
butter,  161,351  of  wool,  and  48,024  tons  of 
hay.    There  were  92  grist  mills,  76  saw  mills, 
8  iron  fonnderies,  6  furnaces,  12  collieries,  23 
salt  establishments,   10  woollen   factories,  8 
wool-carding  mills,  65  tanneries,  101  chnrclieB, 
and  4  newspaper  offices;  and  in  1860  then 
were  14,902  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Iron  ore,  bitmnmons  coal,  and  salt  are  very 
abundant.     The    Pennsylvania   canal  passes 
along  the  N.  border,  and  the  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  central  railrosd 
and  its  Blairsville  branch,  and  the  Pittsburg 
and  Connellsville  and  the  Alleghany  valley  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Greenbnrg.     II.  An  E  co.  of 
Va.,  separated  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac, 
and  bounded  partly  on  the  W.  by  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  occupying  a  part  of  the  penm- 
Bula  called  the  northern  neck;  area,  816  eq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,282,  of  whom  8,704  were 
slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  the 
soil  along  the  streams  is  very  fertile.    The 
productions  in  1850  were  82,774  bushels  of 
wheat,  269,116  of  Indian  com,  and  7,897  of 
oats.    There  were  18  churches,  and  300  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1866  was  $1,646,203,  being  an  in- 
crease of  48  per  cent,  since  1860.    This  county 
was   the   birthplace  of  George  Washington, 
James  Monroe,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.    Cap- 
ital,  Westmoreland  Court  Honse. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  N.  co.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  Cnmberland,  N.  E. 
by  Durham,  E.  and  8.  E.  by  Yorkshire,  8.  by 
Lancashire,  and  S.  W.  by  Lancashire  and  More- 
oambe  bay ;  area,  768  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
60,809.  The  surface,  except  that  portion  bor- 
dering on Morecambe  bay,  is  mountainous;  the 
Pennine  chain  stretches  across  the  N.  £.,  and 
curving  forms  the  boundary  between  West- 
moreland and  Yorkshire ;  while  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  extends  from 
Helvellyn  in  Cnmberland  to  Bowfell,  and  sends 
a  spur  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  in  Westmoreland, 
which  is  frequently  called  the  lake  region  of 
England.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  UUes- 
water,  Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  Winder- 
mere on  the  western  border.  The  prindpii 
streams  are  the  Kent,  which  has  a  navigable 
estuary  in  the  county,  the  Eden,  and  the 
Lane.  The  minerals  are  graphite,  slate,  mar- 
ble, coal,  lead,  and  copper.  The  soil  is  not  re- 
markably fertile,  but  well  adapted  to  graang. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  of  extraordinary  sice  and 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised.  Thebaoon 
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and  lunns  of  Westmoreland  have  a  high  repntfr- 
tion.  6«ese  are  alao  raised  for  exportation.  The 
fresh  water  lakes  yield  large  qnantities  of  fish, 
which  are  exported.  The  oonntj  is  travers- 
ed hj  the  London  and  north-western  railway 
from  London  to  Edinhnrgh,  and  by  the  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster,  and  Carlisle,  with  a  branch  from 
Kendal  to  Bowness.  The  Lancaster  canal  ex- 
tends to  Eendal  in  the  S.  part  of  the  connty. 
Westmoreland  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, one  for  the  connty  and  the  other  for  the 
borooi^h  of  Eendal.    Capital,  Appleby. 

WESTMORELAND,  Mildmat  Fawk,  2d  earl 
at,  an  English  poet,  born  about  1600,  died  Feb. 
U,  1966.  At  tne  breaking  ont  of  the  oiyil  war 
h«  declared  for  the  king,  but  in  1648  took  the 
parliamentary  oath.  He  however  concurred  in 
the  restoration,  and  was  taken  into  favor  by 
Charles  II.  He  is' the  author  of  Otia  Saera,  a 
▼Glome  of  poems  (1648). — John,  11th  earl  of, 
•n  Sndiah  soldier  and  fflplomatist,  bom  Feb.  3, 
1784,  died  Oct  16, 1860.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  entering  the  army  in 
1808  saw  much  service  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain.  In  the  last  named  countries  he 
was  aid  to  the  di^e  of  Wellington,  being  then 
known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Burghersh. 
He  acted  as  commissioner  to  the  allied  armies 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Florence. 
8m>scK)iienUy  he  oooupied  the  latter  post  for  sev- 
aral  years.  He  inherited  the  earldom  in  1841, 
snd  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  wnere  he  remained  until  18S1,  when 
he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Vienna. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1866.  He  was  a 
well  known  amateur  musician  and  composer. 

WESTON,  a  city  of  Platte  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Ifiaaonri  river  at  the  mouth  of  Bee  creek,  SOO 
m.  by  water  and  826  by  land  W.  by  N.  from 
St  Louis;  pop.  in  1860,  1,788.  It  has  6 
eharehes,  a  branch  bank,  a  newspaper  ofSce,  6 
•ohoola,  steam  saw  and  flouring  mills,  a  hemp 
ftetory,  and  several  carriage  and  wagon  mann- 
fiwtoriea.  It  is  a  usual  starting  point  for 
emigrants  to  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia by  the  overland  route;  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  cattle,  wagons,  provisions,  and  ontfit- 
ting  goods,  for  which  high  prices  are  obtained. 

WESTPHALIA,  a  name  bestowed  at  differ- 
ent periods  upon  portions  of  western  G«rmany 
diflbring  materially  in  extent  and  location  and 
in  tiie  form  of  their  government.  The  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Shine  and  the  Weser  is 
that  to  iniidi  the  name  properly  belongs,  and 
it  Is  aaid  to  be  derived  from  the  W  estphales,  an 
aneient  Saxon  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory.— The  DuoHT  OF  Wutphaua,  or  Sauer- 
land,  comprised  no  portion  of  the  above  dis- 
triet,  bat  lay  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
and  was  made  up  of  a  large  part  of  Brunswick 
and  Kmorer  and  some  of  the  smaller  stetes. 
It  was  given  in  1179  to  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne as  a  flef,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
4Mr  that  see  till  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
HMM-Darmstadt. — ^The  Cmou  or  Wistfhaua 
TOL.XVI. — ^24 


eomprised  the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Weser,  and  the  districts  north  of  the  duchy 
of  Westphalia  lying  on  and  near  the  North  sea, 
and  included  the  bishoprics  of  Mfinster,  Pa- 
derborn,  OsnabrOck,  and  Li6ge ;  the  princi- 
palities of  Minden,  Menrs,  Verden,  and  Nassau; 
the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Jtllich,  Berg,  and  Olden- 
burg ;  the  counties  of  Mark,  Schaumborg, 
Ravensbnrg,  Hoya,  Pyrmont,  Delmenhorst, 
Lippe,  Bentheim,  and  Diephol2 ;  the  seigniories 
of  Ai^alt ;  the  abbeys  of  Corvey,  Stablo,  and 
Malmedy ;  and  the  free  cities  of  Cologne,  Aiz 
la  Ohapelle,  and  Dortmund.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  as  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  elector 
palatine  as  duke  of  jQlich,  were  directors  of 
the  circle  alternately  with  the  bishop  of  Mttn 
ster.  This  circle  ceased  to  exist  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  in  1806. — ^The  KnfO- 
DOK  OF  Westphalia,  was  created  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  1807  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  Rhine.  It  was  bounded  N.  by 
Mecklenburg,  E.  by  Prussia  and  Saxony,  S. 
by  Frankfort  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  W.  by 
Berg  and  the  French  empire.  It  comprised 
all  of  Prussia  W.  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  electors  of  Hesse  and  Hanover 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  To  this  king- 
dom Napoleon  gave  a  constitution  and  placed 
over  it  his  youngest  brother  Jerome.  •  As  a 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1818  it 
was  occupied  by  Prussia,  but  in  the  following 
year  reverted  to  its  former  proprietors. — The 
Pkovinos  of  Westphalia,  now  and  since  1816 
one  of  the  two  western  provinces  of  Prussia,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Hanover,  E.  and  ^.  E.  by 
Schanmburg-Lippe,  Hesse-Cassel,  Lippe-Det- 
mold,  BrunswioK,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  S.  by  Nassau,  8.  W.  and 
W.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  N.  W.  by  Hol- 
land ;  area,  7,819  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  1,666,- 
441,  of  whom  about  864,000  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  16,000  Jews.  It  is  divided  into 
the  administrative  districts  of  Monster,  Minden, 
and  Amsberg.  The  surface  is  level  or  moder- 
ately undulating  in  the  N.,  with  extensive 
marshes,  and  mountainous  in  the  S.  and  E.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Ruhr,  Lippe,  Ems,  and  Weser. 
There  are  ndnes  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zino, 
and  mineral  and  saline  waters.  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,  broadcloths,  tobacco,  leath- 
er, hardware,  cutlery,  paper,  and  glass  are 
mannfsctured.  The  principal  crops  are  com, 
flax,  tobacco,  hops,  and  potatoes  Large  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
reared,  and  the  Westphalia  luims  have  a  high 
reputation.  The  principal  towns  are  Mftnster, 
the  capital  the  fortress  of  Minden,  Herford, 
Bielefeld,  Paderbom,  Soest,  Dortmund,  and 
Iserlohn. — ^The  Pubuo  Pkaob  of  Wkstphaua  is 
the  name  given  to  an  agreement  made  between 
the  emperor  Charles  lY.  and  the  German 
states  in  1871,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace  In  the  empire.  This  agreement  recogniz- 
ed the  Vehmic  courts. — The  Tkkatt  of  Wkst- 
phaua, which  terminated  the  80  years'  war, 
oonsiated  in  reality  of  two  treaties,  one  signed  at 
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Omabrack  and  the  other  at  Mftnster  in  1648. 
The  first  of  these,  ezeonted  Aug.  6,  was  oon- 
claded  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and 
Sweden  and  its  Protestant  allies;  the  second, 
signed  Oct.  24,  between  the  emperor  and 
France  and  its  Oatholio  allies.  These  treaties 
were  the  result  of  long  negotiations  between 
the  envoys  of  France,  Sweden,  the  emperor, 
the  states  of  the  empire,  Venice,  and  the  pope. 
Spain,  hoping  to  profit  hj  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  reftised  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  of 
Mflnster,  and  continued  the  war  against  France 
np  tA  the  peace  of  the  Pyr6n6ee  in  1Q69.  The 
treaties  of  Westphalia  bad  reference  to  the  ad- 
jnstment  of  territorial  lines  and  authority,  the 
future  policy  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
and  the  relations  of  Protestants  and  Oatholics. 
Under  the  first  head  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  8  bishoprics  and  Alsace,  except  Strasbourg 
and  Montbeliard,  had  been  conquered  by  France 
and  were  henceforth  to  belong  to  her.  Sweden 
was  to  possess  Upper  Pomerania,  the  isle  of  Bd- 
gen,  Wismar,  and  the  secularized  archbishopric 
of  Bremen  and  bishopric  of  Yerden,  with  8  votes 
in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  6,000,000  rix  dol- 
lars for  the  payment  of  her  army ;  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  allowed  the  archbishopric 
of  Magdeburg,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt 
Minden,  and  £amin,  secularized;  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  bishoprics  of  Ratzebnrg  and 
Schwerin ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  were  to  have  the  abbeys,  seon- 
larized ;  the  elector  palatine,  the  restitution  of 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  of  the  electoral  digni- 
ty, the  Upper  Palatinate  being  left  to  the  duke 
of  Bavana ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  and  of  Switzerland  was  formally 
recognized.  The  emperor  was  thenceforward 
prohibited  from  doing  any  thing  relative  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  contracting  parties, 
without  the  approval  of  the  national  diets. 
The  princes,  states,  and  troe  cities  were  to  be 
allowed  the  exercise  of  territorial  sovereignty, 
that  is,  the  right  to  govern  themselves  and 
their  subjects,  and  to  make  alliances  either 
with  each  other  or  with  foreign  powers ;  their 
number  was  fixed  at  843,  of  whom  168  were 
secular  princes,  123  ecclesiastics,  and  62  repre- 
sentatives of  imperial  cities.  The  religions  fea- 
tures of  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  the  peace 
of  Passan  (1652)  and  that  of  Augsburg  (1666) 
were  confirmed ;  the  advantages  which  had  been 
accorded  to  Lutherans  were  to  be  extended  to 
Oalvini^ts ;  the  public  exercise  of  religion  and 
the  enjoyment  of  secularized  eooledastical  prop- 
erty were  placed  npon  the  same  footing  as  they 
had  occupied  previous  to  the  year  1624;  24 
Protestants  were  admitted  into  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  6  into  the  aulic  oounciL  This 
treaty,  which  from  the  importance  of  its  pro- 
visions has  been  called  the  "international 
code,"  assured  religions  liberty  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  guaranteed  the  equUibrium 
of  Europe,  which  had  been  endangered  by  the 
predominance  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ad- 
vanced France  for  the  time  to  the  first  rank 


among  the  European  powers.  Although  mo& 
fied  by  the  peace  of  Utreclit  in  1713,  many  of 
its  provisions  and  most  of  its  territorial  divi- 
sions remained  up  to  the  wars  of  the  begiiming 
of  the  present  century. 

W£TST£IN,  JoBAiTO  Jakob,  a  Swiss  schokr, 
bom  in  Basel  in  1693,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1764.  He  studied  divinity  under  his  tmde 
Johann  Rudolph  and  the  Hebrew  language 
under  Bnsctorf  at  Basel,  and  became  a  minister 
of  the  national  church  in  1713.  He  travelled 
through  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  to  examine  and  compare  variooa 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in 
1780  he  published  Prolegomena  ad  Novi  TeU*- 
menti  urad  Editionem  aeeuratminum.  By 
those  who  feared  that  the  received  text  of  the 
Testament  would  be  unsettled,  he  was  de- 
nounced before  the  council  of  Basel  as  an  in- 
novator ;  and  he  was  deposed  from  his  miniitry, 
and  a  decree  was  issued  against  big  prqiected 
new  edition  as  useless  and  dangerous.  There- 
upon he  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  Re- 
monstrants or  Arminians  appointed  him  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  and  history.  The  decree  of 
the  council  of  Basel  was  reversed  in  May,  1738. 
His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consistiiig 
of  the  received  text,  with  the  various  readings 
and  a  critical  commentary,  was  published  in 
1751-'2  (2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam). 

WETTE,  WiLHSuc  Majsten  Lbbsbxohi  dl 

naa  T)v>  W  ETTS 

WETZEL,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  Ohio  river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,703;  of  whom  10  were  slaves.  The  snrfsoe  is 
very  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productioM 
in  1860  were  12,162  bushels  of  wheat,  124,198 
of  Indian  com,  8,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
12,869  of  wool.  Iron  ore,  bituminoos  ooal, 
and  limestone  are  found  in  abundance.  The 
value  of  real  estate  in  1866  was  (891,292, 
being  an  increase  of  49  per  cent,  since  ISfiO. 
The  county  is  traversed  along  the  N.  E.  bo^ 
der  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rulroad.  Cap- 
ital, Kew  Martinsville. 

■WEXFORD,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Michigan,  not 
organized  when  the  census  of  1860  was  taken, 
drained  by  the  Manistee  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries ;  area,  626  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  dira> 
sified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  several  small  lakes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Otisgo  lakes  in  the  S.  £.  put 

WEXFORD,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Wicldow,  E- 
and  S.  by  St.  George's  channel,  8.  W.  by  Wate^ 
ford,  and  W.  by  Kilkenny  and  Oarlow ;  area, 
901  sq.  m.  jpop.  in  1861,  143,694.  The  chief 
towns  are  Wexford  and  New  Ross.  The  N.  £ 
part  of  the  coast  is  low,  faced  by  sand  banks, 
and  has  no  harbors,  but  the  S.  £.  and  S.  shorei 
are  indented  by  several  bays  and  havens.  The 
surface  in  the  interior  rises  toward  the  N.  V. 
and  becomes  mountainous,  but  the  S.  £.  por- 
tion is  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  SUney, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Deny  and  Bann,  and 
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die  Barrow.  The  soil  is  moMj  eiajtiy  and  not 
v«7  fertile,  and  the  olimate  is  mild  and  agree- 
able. Oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
prineipitl  crops ;  and  dairy  farming  is  carried 
on  to  a  oonmderable  extent.  Some  woollen 
doths  and  coarse  linens  are  mannfactored. 
Wexford  returns  4  members  to  parliament,  3 
for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  towns  of 
Wexford  and  New  Ross. 

WEYMOUTH,  a  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  lying  on  Boston  harbor,  13  m.  S.  S.  £. 
from  Boston,  by  the  sonth  shore  railroad; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,748.  The  K  part  of  the  town- 
ahip  is  a  peninsula  between  two  friths  called 
Fore  and  Back  rivers.  There  are  several  im- 
portant villages  in  the  town,  of  which  Wey- 
month  Tianding  or  Washington  Sqoare,  East 
Weymontii,  and  South  Weymouth  are  the  prin- 
eipal.  Weymouth  Landing  is  at  the  head  of 
Fore  river,  and  has  a  considerable  interest 
in  ship  boilding,  the  fisheries,  and  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Altout  1,000  tons  of  shipping  are 
owned  here  and  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It 
has  also  a  lance  trade  in  timber,  coal,  flour,  and 
grain.  East  Weymonth  has  a  large  nail  mann- 
nctoiy.  South  Weymouth  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  town  has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  (200,000, 
•  savings  bank,  an  insorance  company,  a  loan 
and  flind  association,  numerous  schools  and 
ebnrches,  and  a  town  house. 

WHALE,  the  popular  name  of  the  typical 
or  carnivorous  cetacean  mammals,  with  fish- 
like  forms,  embracing  the  families  oaltmida  or 
baleen  whales,  phyteterida  or  sperm  whales, 
and  Mpkinida  or  dolphins  (including  beside 
the  dolMiins  the  porpoises,  grampus,  and  nar- 
whal, described  ander  their  respective  titles). 
The  fint  two  Cunilies  vo  <*'  enormous  size, 
with  a  di^roportionately  large  head,  the  body 
tapering  posteriorly  and  ending  in  a  broad  t^ 
whose  flukes  extend  horizontally;  this  tail, 
the  principal  organ  in  swimming,  and  especial- 
ly in  coming  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration,  is  supported  on  a  firm  cartUaginons 
baas,  having  neither  bones  nor  caudal  rays; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  converted  into  powerfbl 
fina,  enclosed  in  a  uniform  strin,  but  containing 
the  usual  bones  of  the  vertebrate  arm,  though 
much  shortened  and  with  more  numerous 
phalanges ;  the  sacrum  and  posterior  limbs  are 
wanting,  the  only  traces  being  a  pair  of 
V-aiiap«d  pelvic  bones,  suspended  among  the 
moaeles  and  detached  from  the  spine ;  Y-shaped 
bony  arches  extend  from  tiie  flrst  caudal  ver- 
tebra, gradually  growing  smaller  towurd  the 
end  of  the  tail.  The  crsninm  is  very  small,  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  head  being  made  .up  of  the 
ftoial  bones ;  though  the  cervical  vertebra  are 
evident  in  the  skeleton,  genen^y  consolidated 
with  the  exception  of  (ite  first,  uiere  is  exter- 
nally no  trace  of  neck;  the  nostrils  open  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  by  a  double  or  single  fora- 
men, constituting  the  blow-holes  or  spiracles, 
for  porposes  of  respiration  and  the  expulsion 
ot  water,  and  not  for  the  exercise  of  smell; 


there  is  no  external  ear,  and  the  auditory  open- 
ing is  extremely  small  to  prevent  the  undue 
access  of  water,  air  penetrating  into  the  large 
Eucntaohian  tubes  through  the  blow-holes,  per- 
mitting the  appreciation  of  sounds  both  in  the 
water  and  in  the  air ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and 
apparently  very  far  back  on  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  face.  The  head  forms  i  or  4 
of  the  total  length  of  the  body,  and  the  skull 
is  usually  unsymmetrical,  the  right  side  being 
larger  than  the  left;  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  attached  to  the  skull  by  carti- 
lage ;  the  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  the  jaws 
armed  with  plates  of  whalebone  or  numerona 
conical  teeth.  The  skin  is  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  bristles  about  the  jaws,  and 
beneath  it  is  a  thick  coating  of  fat  or  blubbfer, 
preserving  the  temperature  of  the  body  and 
reducing  its  specific  gravity,  and  affording  the 
oil  for  which  tnese  animals  are  chiefly  pursued. 
The  older  naturalists  regarded  the  blubber  as 
subcutaneous,  but  more  recent  observations 
show  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  true  skin,  the  fibres 
forming  an  open  network  in  which  the  fat  ia 
held.  The  skin  is  infested  with  parasites,  espe- 
cially the  crustacean  eyamut  eeti  (Lam.)  or 
whale  louse,  and  barnacles  and  mollusks  are 
often  found  attached  to  the  sperm  whale  and 
rorqual.  The  flesh  is  red,  firm,  and  coarse; 
the  bones  are  less  compact  than  in  temstriai 
mammala,  and  without  medullary  cavity.  Dur- 
ing respiration  the  conical  larynx  projecta  up- 
ward into  the  posterior  nares,  and  is  closely 
embraced  by  the  mnaclea  of  the  soft  pal{^, 
opening  a  free  passage  from  the  lungs  exter- 
nally through  the  blow-holes,  even  though  the 
whole  head  be  submerged  and  the  month  filled 
with  water.  In  the  expulsion  of  water  (which 
is  denied  by  some  and  admitted  by  others),  it 
is  forced  into  the  nasal  cavities  while  the 
animal  performs  the  act  of  swallowing,  the 
pharynx  being  closed  to  prevent  its  passage  be- 
yond the  proper  point,  apd  the  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  pas- 
sages sends  it  out  in  a  jet ;  expiration,  carrying 
with  it  a  jet  of  vapor,  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Though  all  are  carnivorous,  the 
stomach  has  from  8  to  6  compartments.  In 
order  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  arterial 
blood  during  submeredon,  there  are  plexuses  of 
arteries  situated  within  the  chest  and  roine, 
noticed  in  the  article  Dolphin. — The  whales 
embrace  the  largest  of  living  animals,  and  have 
been  known  in  ul  ages,  but  were  generally  and 
naturally  enough  regarded  as  fishes  even  by 
naturalists  to  the  time  of  Linnssus,  and  are  so 
now  by  persons  ignorant  of  natural  history; 
they  are,  however,  true  mammals,  warm-blood- 
ed, air-breathing,  bringing  forth  their  young 
(usually  one)  alive,  and  suckling  them  for  a 
considerable  period  by  means  of  two  abdominal 
mammta.  They  mostly  occur  in  large  shoals 
in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas,  and  are  often 
seen  sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  that 
the  pectorals  are  not  locomotive  organs,  but 
balancers  and  rudders,  might  be  aapposed  from 
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their  small  nze  when  oomnared  with  the  tail ; 
when  life  is  extinct  they  fall  over  on  the  back ; 
the  young  are  also  held  by  these  limbs. — In 
the  balanida  or  baleen  whales  there  are  no 
teeth  in  the  adolt,  thongh  there  are  in  the  em- 
bryo, but  from  the  early  ossifioation  and  coa- 
lesoenoe  of  the  groove  in  which  they  lie,  they 
do  not  come  into  view ;  the  month  is  provided 
with  nmneroQS  plates  of  the  homy  substance 
well  known  as  whalebone  or  baleen ;  along  the 
centre  of  the  palate  mns  a  strong  ridge,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  a  wide  depression  along  which 
the  plates  are  inserted ;  these  are  long  and  fiat, 
hanging  free,  placed  transversely,  with  their 
sides  paraUel  and  near  each  other;  the  base 
and  onter  edge  are  solid  whalebone,  bat  the 
inter  edge  is  fringed,  filling  up  the  interior  of 
the  month  and  actii^  as  a  strainer  for  the  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  small  swimming 
mollnsks  (like  elio  bcreaUi)  and  medosas  or 

}elly  fishes,  very  abundant  in  the  arctic  seas, 
t  rarely,  if  ever,  swallows  any  thing  larger 
than  a  herring;  shoals  of  these  small  creatures 
are  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the  baleen,  the 
water  which  does  not  escape  by  the  mouth  be- 
ing expelled  by  the  blow-holes;  though  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  larg^  enough  to  contain 
a  ship's  long  boat,  the  opening  of  the  gullet  is 
not  lar^r  than  a  man's  fist.  The  lower  jaw 
has  neither  baleen  nor  teeth,  but  has  large 
fleshy  lips  within  which  the  upper  is  received 
when  the  month  is  closed.  In  the  genus  ba- 
Icma  (Linn.)  there  is  no  dorsal  fin ;  the  baleen 
whales  with  a  dorsal  fin  have  been  described 
under  Robqual.  The  right  or  Greenland 
whale  (B.  myttieetiu,  Linn.)  attains  a  length 
of  60  to  70  feet,  the  tail  being  6  or  6  feet  long 
and  20  to  26  in  width;  the  general  color  is 
blackish  above  and  grayish  white  below ;  pec- 
torals 8  to  9  feet  long  and  4  or  6  wide ;  the 
mouth  is  16  or  16  feet  long,  6  to  8  wide,  and 
10  to  12  high  inside,  presenting  a  sigmoid  curve 
when  shut ;  the  eyes  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  an  ox,  with  a  white  iris,  and  placed  about  a 
foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  the  tongue  is  soft,  thick,  fatty,  and 
very  slightly  movable ;  the  tail  is  of  immense 
power,  whether  as  an  instrument  of  progres- 
sion or  for  striking  its  animal  or  human  pur- 
suers. The  ordinary  rate  of  progress  is  4  or  B 
miles  an  hour ;  they  swim  not  far  beneath  the 
surface,  and  throw  themselves  in  sport  entire- 
ly out  of  water ;  they  are  fond  of  immersing  the 
body  perpendicularly  and  flapping  the  tail  on 
the  surfikoe,  making  a  sound  neard  for  2  or  8 
miles ;  they  usually  come  up  every  8  or  10  min- 
utes, bnt  can  remain  down  half  an  hour  or  more ; 
they  generally  keep  on  the  surface  about  3 
minutes,  during  which  they  blow  8  or  9  times, 
and  then  descend ;  they  feeid  swimming  Just  be- 
low the  surface,  with  the  mouth  wide  open. 
They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  seas, 
and  are  specially  hunted  by  American  and  Eng- 
lish whalers  about  BafBn's  bay ;  the  vessels  ar- 
rive abont  the  end  of  April,  and  continually 
keep  a  sharp  lookout.    ^«e  Whaxi  Fibhxbt.) 


Important  as  the  whale  has  been  to  civilind  nv 
tions,  it  is  still  more  so  to  the  arctic  races,  who 
use  the  oil  to  light  and  warm  their  hnts  and 
for  drink,  the  blubber  and  flesh  for  food,  th« 
internal  membranes  for  articles  of  olotiiing 
and  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  their  windows, 
the  bones  and  baleen  in  making  tents,  sledges, 
boats,  harpoons,  and  spears,  and  the  sinewa  for 
thread.  Gestation  has  been  variously  placed 
at  9  to  16  or  18  months ;  the  young  meaniret 
at  birth  10  to  14  feet  in  length,  and  is  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  mother  for  a  year  or  more; 
during  nursing  they  gently  roll  from  side  to 
aide  horizontally,  so  that  each  in  turn  maj  have 
an  opportunity  to  breathe ;  the  young  Aimidi 
bnt  little  oil,  and  are  never  struck  by  the  har- 
poon unless  to  capture  the  mother  by  meaoi 
of  her  extraordinary  afifeotion  for  her  progeny. 
According  to  Prof.  J.  Wyman,  in  an  embryo 
6  inches  long,  the  tail  was  rounded  as  in  tlie 
manatee,  with  a  vertical  crest  above  and  below 
it,  and  the  thymus  gland  very  large,  almost 
enveloping  the  heart  The  southern  or  Oqw 
whale  {B.  aiutralii,  Desmoulins)  attuns  a 
length  of  60  or  SO  feet,  and  has  a  relativelj 
smaller  head  than  the  northern  species;  it  in- 
habits the  southern  ocean,  generally  near  th« 
coast,  and  in  comparatively-  shallow  water ;  it 
goes  up  the  Pacific  even  to  J^ian  and  Eam- 
tchatka,  the  Atlantic  as  &r  as  the  United  States, 
and  all  along  the  African  coasts ;  it  is  hnnted  in 
summer,  when  the  shoals  come  near  the  shore 
to  produco  their  young ;  the  principal  fiaheriei 
are  about  New  Zealand  and  8.  Africa.— Tb« 
fiunily  phyuttrida  or  eatodontidet,  or  the  q)^ 
whales,  have  no  baleen  plates,  bnt  40  to  10 
conical  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  with  internal 
cavities;  this  is  shorter  and  narrower  than 
the  upper,  and  completely  enclosed  by  it  when 
the  mouth  is  shut ;  the  teeth  fit  into  cavities  in 
the  upper  Jaw,  which  has  some  rudimentarj 
teeth  concealed  in  the  gums ;  the  head  is  ivf 
enormous  eAze,  \  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
nearly  cylindrical,  truncated  in  ftovX  witht 
single /-f^aped  blow-hole  in  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  snout ;  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk 
of  theliead  is  made  up  of  a  cartilaginous  en- 
velope or  "  case,"  containing  an  oily  fluid  hard- 
ening on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  well  knotrn 
as  spermaceti ;  there  is  a  false  fin  or  protuber- 
ance on  the  hmd  part  of  the  back.  The  old 
genus  phyteter  (Linn.)  has  been  variously  sob- 
divided  by  modem  authors,  and  not  always  on 
what  seem  euflScient  grounds.  The  best  knows 
and  largest  of  the  sperm  whales  is  the  P.  ntor 
eroeeplMhu  (Shaw),  or  blunt-headed  cachalot 
of  the  whalemen;  it  belongs  to  the  genus  tato- 
don  of  Lac6pdde.  The  males  attain  a  length 
of  60  to  76  feet,  and  the  females  are  abont  half 
as  long;  the  color  is  blackish  and  greenish 
gray  above,  whitish  beneath  and  about  the 
eyes.  The  akeleton  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  dolphin,  except  in  the  head ;  the  cervicali 
are  7  and  united  except  the  first,  dorsals  14  or 
16  with  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and  the  othw 
vertebra  88  to  40,  with  strong  processes  and 
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tt  nmiij  the  aazne  dee  to  within  7  or  8  of  the 
«id;  the  pectoral  limbs  are  4  to  6  feet  long  and 
t  to  S  wide ;  dorsal  protuberance  abont  2  feet 
hi^  and  blow-hole  abont  a  foot  I(nig;  eyee 
larger  than  in  the  right  whale,  and  tongae 
thick  and  soft ;  mamnnri  abont  a  foot  in  diam- 
«ter,  oonoesled  in  folds  of  the  skin,  with  a  nip- 
ji»  ssTeral  inches  long ;  the  month  is  immense, 
and  the  gullet  is  citable  of  swallowing  an  ob- 
ject IS  Ivge  as  a  man.  They  are  distributed  in 
lU  seas,  but  principally  in  those  of  the  south- 
ern hemispherew  livmg  in  deep  water  and  very 
ruely  approoohing  laml ;  they  are  usually  seen 
fai  companies  of  20  to  (H)  females  and  young, 
with  one  or  two  old  males  or  bulls ;  they  feed 
chiefly  on  oattle-fiahes  and  other  oeplialopodoaa 
mdlusks  abondant  in  the  sonthem  seas;  the 
males  fight  savagely,  as  their  distorted  and 
broken  Jaws  fully  testify;  they  are  said  to  swim 
with  the  lower  jaw  open  almost  at  a  right  an- 
gle with  the  head  when  feeding,  which  would 
leoonnt  for  the  fat  condition  of  many  whose 
defonned  jaws  would  seem  to  render  impossible 
the  eaptnre  of  prey  la  the  ordinary  manner ; 
the  sun  mast  be  quite  insensible,  if  we  may 
indge  firom  the  barnacles  and  mollusks  often 
nrand  adhering  to  it.  Inspiration  must  be  very 
qnickly  performed,  as  the  nose  is  rarely  out  of 
water  more  than  a  few  seoonds  at  a  time ;  they 
make  60  or  70  respirations  while  remaining 
about  10  minutes  at  the  snrfiMje;  when  the 
ipoatingB  are  over,  if  undisturbed  they  descend, 
remaining  down  fi^m  half  an  honr  to  an  hour. 
They  are  eagerly  hunted,  as  their  oil  is  I3i6  finest 
tv  burning,  and  the  spermaoeti  raluable  for  the 
mnnfaoture  of  oandles  and  for  medical  pur- 
poses; ambergris,  highly  prized  in  the  making 
of  perfcmery,  IS  also  a  produot  of  the  intestines 
ef  the  sperm  whale ;  the  blanket  or  blubber  of 
a  dn^e  individual  will  yield  80  or  more  barrels 
of  oil;  the  spermaceti  is  contained  in  tendinous 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  the  product  of  a  single  one  is  sometimes 
■lore  than  a  ton ;  as  a  rough  estimate,  the  yield 
of  spermaoeti  is  about  }  that  of  oiL  Though 
MtwraDy  timid,  it  is  more  dangerous  to  attack 
than  the  baleen  whale,  both  the  tail  and  teeth 
befaig  used  as  offensive  weapons,  and  a  whole 
diou  sometimes  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
a  wounded  comrade;  the  stoutest  ship  will 
spring  a  leak  after  having  been  struck  by  the 
powwfU  head  of  one  of  these  immense  crea- 
torea.  Other  smaller  species  are  fonnd  in  the 
Borthem  seas. — The  beluga  or  white  whale, 
oommon  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  re- 
cently in  Boston  rendered  so  docile  as  to  feed 
from  an  attendant's  hand,  and  in  harness  to 
draw  aabeU-Uke  boat  around  an  aquarial  tank, 
*nd  the  deductor  or  globioetphalut,  have  been 
dtaeribed  nnder  Dolfhut.  The  diodons  have 
no  teetii  in  the  upper  jaw,  only  2  in  the  lower, 
a  depressed  forehead,  and  the  lower  jaw  much 
larger  than  tiie  upper ;  a  rare  species  is  fonnd 
in  the  Veditorranean,  16  or  16  feet  long.  The 
hyperoOdon  or  bottle-nosed  whale  of  Honfleur 
has  a  ronnded  and  prominent  forehead,  a  short 


.  and  strong  beak ;  it  is  rare,  and  attains  a  lengtb 
of  20  to  26  feet.  In  the  aodon  or  toothless 
whale  of  Havre,  the  body  is  fusiform,  with  a 
distinct  appearance  of  neck,  jaws  prolonged 
into  a  cylindrical  beak  without  teeth ;  it  attains 
a  length  of  16  to  20  feet,  is  very  rare,  and  seems 
to  connect  the  whale  with  tiie  dolphin  family. 
— Fossil  whales  have  been  found  in  the  upper 
tertiary  and  the  diluvial  formations  of  America 
and  Europe ;  their  remains  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Green  mountains  near  Lake  Ghamplain, 
60  feet  above  the  lake  and  160  above  the  sea, 
in  clay  strata,  one  of  the  great  number  of  prooft 
everywhere  forced  upon  our  notice  of  an  an- 
cient distribntion  of  land  and  water  upon  this 
oonianent  very  different  from  the  present,  and 
of  remarkable  changes  of  level. — Tne  grampus, 
a  cetacean  of  the  dolphin  fiunily,  is  genemlv 
called  the  killer,  fW>m  the  belief,  probably  weU 
founded,  that  it  attacks  the  baleen  whale  jn 
herds,  worrying  and  biting  it  to  death. 

WHALE  FISHEBT.  The  whaling  business 
ia  prosecuted  from  only  a  few  ports  in  any 
country.  In  the  United  States  the  principd 
whaling  ports  are:  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven, 
Nantnoket,  Westport,  and  Edgartown,  for  the 
sperm  whale  fishery  mainly,  in  which  Province- 
town  and  Holmes's  Hole  have  also  employed  a 
few  vessels ;  and  Xew  London,  Mystic,  Stoning- 
ton.  Sag  Harbor,  Greenport,  and  Warren,  R.  L, 
principally  engaged  in  the  right  whale  fish- 
ery. The  business  as  now  oondacted  requires 
a  large  amount  of  oapital,  the  sperm  whale  fish- 
ery needing  more  for  its  sncceeafal  prosecution 
than  that  of  the  right  whale.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed are  usually  old,  since  those  which  have 
been  in  the  merohant  service  for  several  years, 
if  sound,  are  equally  adapted  to  the  purpose 
with  new  ships,  and  much  cheaper.  A*  whale 
ship  once  saturated  with  oil  does  not  rot;  and 
in  several  of  the  whaling  ports  vessels  are  still 
in  use  which  were  built  half  a  century  since. 
Speed  is  not  so  much  a  requisite  of  a  whale 
ship  as  large  capacity  for  stowage  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  her  government  tonnage.  They  seldom 
measure  over  600  tons,  and  the  average  is 
fW)m  800  to  400  tons.  The  outfit  for  a  whale 
ship  is  from  4  to  7  boats  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, to  each  of  which  is  assigned  ite  crew ;  a 
number  of  empty  casks  for  oil ;  two  or  more 
try-pots  with  tneir  apparatus  for  "  trying  out" 
the  oil ;  larg^  quantities  of  superior  cordage 
and  spars,  harpoons,  lanoes,  cutting  spades,  and 
knives ;  an  apparatos  for  chopping  the  blubber; 
and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  (generally 
of  the  plainest  ohwacter,  "  hard  tack  and  salt 
Junk")  and  water.  The  crew,  which  varies  in 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  is 
larger  than  that  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  same 
size.  It  is  generally  composed  of  men  of  aU 
nations,  the  officers  and  boat  steerers  being 
usually  Americans,  and  the  remainder  Malays, 
Sandwich  or  Society  Islanders,  'Gees  (that  is, 
Portuguese  fh)m  the  Canary,  Cape  Verd,  or 
other  Atlantic  islands),  negroes,  Hindoos,  &0. 
They  are  divided  into  boate'  crews  of  6  or  7. 
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under  oommand  of  the  boot  steerer,  so  oaHed, 
though  his  duties  are  not  confined  to  steering 
theJboat.  Each  man  of  the  crew,  from  the  cap- 
tain to  the  cabin  boy,  has  an  interest  in  the 
fntnre  cai^o,  and  this  interest,  technically  call- 
ed a  "lay,"  constitutes  his  compensation  for 
the  voyage.  With  the  common  sailors  this  lay 
is  from  ^g  to  t4t,  or  if  the  vessel  is  large  fiz 
of  the  prooeeos  of  the  cargo.  The  owners 
make  advances  to  the  hands  of  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  to  be  dedacted  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage  from  their  lay.  The  boat  steerers 
receive  from  jh  to  -A-g,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  higher  ofBcers  more  in  pro- 
portion. The  voyage  of  a  sperm  whaler  usual- 
ly lasts  8  or  4  seasons  or  years ;  that  of  a  right 
whaler  one  or  two  seasons,  and  occasionally,  if 
lack  is  poor,  8  seasons.  It  is  not  nncommon 
for  a  right  whale  ship,  especially  if  she  comes 
upon  a  new  whaling  groond,  to  fill  up  com- 
pletely and  return  within  a  twelvemonth. — 
The  principal  species  of  whale  hnnted  have 
been  described  in  the  article  Whale.  The 
htUana  my$tieeta,  or  right  whale,  is  found  with 
rare  exceptions  only  within  the  arctic  circle, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  whale' 
or  "train"  oil  is  derived.  Its  congener,  the 
balana  australU  or  Oape  whale,  has  not  been  so 
long  or  so  closely  hunted  as  the  right  whale, 
and  its  range  is  greater,  extending  from  within 
tJie  antarctic  cirde  to  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of 
America  and  Africa,  and  the  E.  coast  of  Asia. 
Its  oil  and  whalebone  are  not  so  highly  valued 
as  those  of  the  right  whale.  The  finback  (see 
Bobqual)  is  less  abundant  and  less  easily  cap- 
tured, but  its  oil  is  of  good  quality.  The  bow- 
head  whale,  also  a  lauma,  is  found  only  in  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  All  these 
are  inhiabitants  of  cold  latitudes,  and  the  vessels 
intended  for  hunting  them  are  required  to  be 
stronger  and  better  provided  with  material  for 
resistmg  the  intense  cold  than  those  intended  for 
hunting  the  sperm  whale  (phyneter  maeroeepfia- 
2u«),  which  is  only  found  m  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  latitudes.  There  are  other  genera  and 
species  of  the  sperm  whale,  but  aQ  are  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  the  baleen  or  whale- 
bone, the  presence  of  conical  teeth  from  8 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  reservoir  of 
spermaceti  and  sperm  oU  in  the  head. — ^The 
right  whale  ships  leave  their  ports  in  April  or 
lllay,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  short  arctic 
summer ;  or  if  they  are  to  hunt  whales  on  the 
K.  W.  coast,  they  go  in  the  autumn  to  reach 
there  the  ensnmg  snnuner,  stopping  for  a  while 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  or  the 
Padflo  islands  to  hunt  sperm  whales.  For 
hunting  the  Oape  or  iuitarctic  whale  they  also 
leave  port  in  the  autumn,  usually  stopping  at 
8t.  Helena  on  their  outward  and  return  voyage, 
either  for  more  hands  or  for  farther  supplies. 
The  sperm  whalers  can  sail  at  any  season,  but 
usually  prefer  leaving  port  in  the  antumn. 
The  haunts  of  the  right  whale  have  changed 
under  the  constant  parsuit  of  its  captors.  In 
tbe  early  part  of  the  present  century  right 


whales  were  abundant  in  Ba£Bn's  bay  and  along 
the  W.  coast  of  Oreenland,  but  after  some  yean 
they  deserted  that  region  altogether.  They 
were  next  found  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  when 
driven  thence  they  appeared  in  great  nnmben 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  in  the  ri- 
oinity  of  Behring's  straits.  Here  and  within 
the  Arctic  ocean  they  continued  to  be  abundant 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  they  abandoned 
that  region,  and  of  late  have  been  found  is 
great  numbers  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Hudson's 
bay. — The  implements  used  for  the  capture  of 
the  whale  are  the  harpoon,  the  lance,  and  the 
harpoon  gun.  The  harpoon  is  a  heavy  barbed 
iron,  very  sharp  on  the  cutting  edges,  hav- 
ing a  shank  putly  of  wood  2i  or  8  feet  in 
length,  and  attached  to  a  strong  rope  carefally 
coiled  in  a  tub ;  it  is  hurled  by  the  boat  steerer 
with  his  utmost  force  at  the  moment  when  the 
boat  is  nearest  to  the  whale,  and  if  possible  is 
contact  with  it.  The -lance  is  a  long  n|>ear-like 
instrument,  the  head  oval,  and  tbe  blade  6  or 
6  inches  long  and  2|  to  8  wide,  not  very  thick, 
but  with  keen  cutting  edges,  the  shank  fitted 
with  a  long  wooden  handle ;  it  is  used  only 
when  the  wnale  rises  after  being  struck  deeply 
with  one  or  more  harpoons,  and  is  apparently 
much  exhausted,  when  it  is  thrust  if  possible 
into  a  vital  part.  The  harpoon  gun  is  an  Eng- 
lish or  Dutch  invention  for  hurling  the  har- 
poon by  the  force  of  powder  instead  of  human 
muscle;  though  used  to  some  extent,  it  haa 
not  much  reputation  among  the  older  while- 
men.  Some  other  improvementa  have  been 
attempted  in  the  apparatus  for  killing  whalcy; 
one  instrument  had  m  the  shiuik  of  the  harpoon 
a  Eliminating  powder,  which  was  explodea  by 
the  whale  in  running  after  being  struck  by 
the  harpoon ;  another  contained  a  bottle  of 
pmssic  acid,  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
crushed  and  absorbed  into  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  whale  in  the  same  way ;  but  most  whale- 
men eschew  these  inventions,  and  adhere  to  the 
harpoon  and  lance. — The  protrss  of  capture  is 
substantially  the  following:  When  the  whale 
ship  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  a  whaling  gronnd, 
a  lookout  is  stationed  at  the  masthead.  As  soon 
as  a  whale  is  discovered,  the  wh<de  boats  art 
lowered,  and  each  crew  exerts  its  utmost  strength 
to  reach  the  whale  first.  If  the  crews  of  two 
ships  spy  the  whale  at  the  same  time,  as  some- 
times occurs,  the  rivalry  is  still  more  intense; 
theboatsalmostfly  over  the  water.  Intbeboir 
sits  the  boat  steerer  or  harpooner*  with  his  tab 
at  his  feet,  the  harpoon  and  S  or  8  coils  of  the 
rope  ready  to  be  seized  at  the  right  instant;  he 
stimulates  his  crew  constantly  to  still  greater 
exertion,  and  at  the  proper  moment  he  seiMi 
the  harpoon  in  his  right  hand  and  the  coil  of 
rope  in  his  left,  and,  as  the  bow  of  the  boat 

•  Formerly  the  Ibnrard  oanmui  on  the  right  w/'J'; 
board  side  wia  the  banmmer,  and  the  boat  >teor«r  hkO  (m 
lance  to  kill  the  wbale  at  bl*  aecond  or  tblnl  rbior;  >»■'  <'» 
exbanation  of  the  oanmas  from  rowing  which  cnra  e'**' 
Moned  a  Mlore,  and  the  aeeeaaltr  of  changing  places  «iu 
the  boat  steerer  at  the  Ume  of  xtAng  the  lance,  hare  M  » 
the  change,  which  haa  been  ftoand  of  great  adrantage. 
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Imebes  or  nears  the  whale,  harls  his  harpoon 

■ith  all  his  foroe,  aiming  at  a  vital  point,  and 

■ying :  "  Stem  all."    The  crew  instantly  back 

M  boat,  and  the  whale  in  its  terror  plunges  be- 

bir  tiie  mrtaoe,  and  dives  with  such  velocity 

kat  water  must  be  constantly  poured  npon  the 

he  to  keep  it  from  setting  the  boat  on  fire  by 

li  iriction.    The  line,  often  100  fathoms  in 

Mgtb,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  attach- 

li,  snd  sometimes  a  third.    The  whale  stays 

kider  water  from  20  to  60  minutes,  and  when 

Arises  the  boats  hasten  to  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 

toile  and  again  strike  it  with  their  harpoons ; 

B  soon  as  it  feels  a  second  wound  it  descends 

gun,  usually  striking  as  it  goes  down  with  its 

tmnidable  tail  in  the  hope  of  destroying  its 

bes,  in  which  it  sometimes  succeeds.    It  stays 

idow  the  surface  but  a  short  time,  however, 

ind  on  rising  again  gives  symptoms  of  distress, 

ponting  bloody  water  or  blood  alone  through 

to  Uow-holes.    The  boats  again  approach  and 

indeavor  to  lance  it  in  a  vital  point    If  they 

ire  (occesgfal,  it  sometimes  turns  npon  its  side 

IT  back  and  dies  suddenly  and  quietly;  oftener 

to  death  straggle  is  terrific,  the  water  being 

lyed  wiUi  blcrad  and  beaten  into  foam  by  the 

asbings  of  its  tail,  which  may  be  heard  for 

Diles.    If  it  dies  upon  the  surface,  its  body  can 

le secured;  bnt  if  in  its  last  agonies  it  again 

lesoends,  the  body  sinks  beneath  the  waters, 

ind  does  not  rise  perhaps  for  months,  if  at  all. 

h  this  way  almost  every  whole  ship  loses  some 

if  its  giant  game.    The  capture  of  the  sperm 

rhale  is  in  many  respects  similar,  though  at- 

ended  with  somewhat  more  danger.    The  sole 

reapon  of  defence  of  the  right  whale  is  its 

til,  a  blow  from  which  would  crush  the  stout- 

st  boat  like  an  egg  shell.    But  the  sperm 

rhale  is  better  armed ;  while  its  tul  is  equally 

>rmidable,  it  can  stave  in  a  ship's  side  with 

a  moat,  or  crash  a  boat  in  its  month.    Its 

ower  of  running  is  also  superior,  and  its 

bility  to  remain  below  the  sarface  greater 

um  that  of  the  right  whale ;  bat  once  captur- 

i,  its  carcass  is  very  valnable.    The  oil  yield- 

i  by  its  blabber  La  purer  and  of  greater  value 

um  that  of  the  right  whale,  and  spermaceti 

obtained  from  the  head.    It  occasionally  hap- 

va  that  a  dead  whale  is  found  floating  upon 

le  ooean,  either  one  which,  though  escaping 

om  its  pursuers,  was  so  mnch  wounded  as 

ibsequently  to  die,  or  one  which  had  perished 

om  disease,  to  which  the  sperm  whale  is  snb- 

et    On  the  intestines  of  these  latter  are 

ten  found  large  quantities  of  the  ambergris 

'commerce,  which  commands  a  high  price. — 

le  whale  when  captured  is  towed  to  the  ship, 

d  the  process  of  "■  cutting  in"  commences. 

le  carcaas  is  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  ship 

■  chuns,  and  a  part  of  the  crew  with  cutting 

ades  in  hand  descend  to  the  platform  rigged 

er  the  ship's  side,  and,  cutting  into   the 

ibber,  loosen  one  end  of  the  strip  from  the 

lale,  whOe  one  of  their  number  is  lowered 

attitch   to  it  one  of  the  immense  hooks 

)loh  are  fastened  to  the  masthead,  and  the 


remainder  of  the  crew  proceed  to  hoist  it  tv 
the  deck,  the  cutters  aiding  with  their  spadea 
in  severing  the  skin  till  a  broad  strip  20  or  SO 
feet  in  length,  called-  the  blanket,  is  hoisted  in, 
another  hook  being  attached  meanwhile  at  a 
point  below,  and  tiia  blanket  severed  with  a 
long  sharp  knife  a  short  distance  above  this 
second  hook.  The  carcass  of  the  whale  is 
rolled  over  and  over  till  entirely  stripped  of 
blubber.  These  masses  of  blubber  on  reach- 
ing the  deck  are  cut  up  in  square  pieces  and 
packed  in  the  casks  to  await  the  process  of 
trying.  Before  the  right  whale  is  thus  stripped, 
others  of  the  crew  are  lowered  into  its  mouth 
and  remove  the  baleen  or  whalebone,  which, 
if  the  animal  is  of  average  size,  weighs  nearly 
a  ton.  (See  Whalebone.)  When  stripped  of 
its  blubber  and  whalebone,  the  carcass  is  oast 
off,  and  the  flesh  is  stripped  off  by  the  sharks, 
bears,  and  vultures.  In  the  case  of  the  sperm 
whale  the  process  of  catting  in  is  somewhat  dif- 
erent.  The  reservoir  of  sperm  oil  and  sperma- 
ceti in  the  head  must  be  secured  by  cuttmg  off 
the  head,  which  constitutes  one  third  the  length 
of  tiie  body.  The  men  descend,  and  laying 
bare  the  vast  cistern  fill  the  buckets  as  they 
are  lowered,  eventually  descending  into  the 
cavern,  where  there  is  often  room  for  two 
full-grown  men  in  a  single  compartment,  and 
for  8  or  10  in  all,  and  scoop  np  the  half  liquid 
mass  till  the  cavity  is  completely  emptied. 
This  is  sometimes  done  before  and  sometimes 
after  the  blubber  is  stripped  off  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  carcass,  which  is  done  as  in  the 
case  of  the  right  whale. — ^The  casks  being 
filled  with  blabber,  the  process  of  "trying 
out"  the  oil  is  commenced  in  the  sperm  whale 
fishery,  if  near  land,  on  shore ;  in  the  right 
whale  fishery  usually  on  shipboard.  After  the 
first  ti7-pot  is  strained,  the  scraps  or  cracknels 
(the  ccdinlar  tissne  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
expressed)  serve  for  ftiel,  and  the  process  is 
continued  with  abundant  smoke,  soot,  and 
grease,  till  the  whole  blubber  has  been  tried, 
and  the  casks  not  filled  with  oil  are  ready  for 
the  results  of  another  catch.  This  process  is 
repeated  till  the  vessel  has  its  full  cargo,  or  till 
from  repeated  disappointments,  or  the  sickness 
of  the  crew  from  scurvy,  which  in  the  right 
whale  fishery  is  very  prevalent  (though  less 
so  now  than  formerly),  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  voyage  is  nn- 
advisable.  The  oil,  sperm  oil,  and  spermaceti 
thus  radely  expressed  are  known  commercially 
as  "  crude"  products,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  home  port  are  transferred  to  a  refinery, 
where  they  undergo  fhrther  processes  of  puri- 
fication.— The  whale  fishery  nas  greatly  fallen 
off  within  the  past  6  years  in  the  United 
States.  Its  decline  had  commenced  earlier  in 
Europe,  btat  the  deficiency  of  the  receipts  trctm 
their  own  whaling  ships  was  made  np  by  im- 
ports of  oil,  bone,  and  spermaceti  from  the 
United  States.  Among  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline are  the  scarcity  of  whales  from  their  being 
so  constantly  hunted;  the  increasing  use  <a 
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gas  and  miiMral  oils,  and  the  prodnction  of 
■tearine  and  paraffine,  which  to  a  oonriderable 
extent  have  taken  the  place  of  spermaceti ;  and 
the  aubstitution  of  steel  for  whalebone  in  many 
artiolea  of  female  clothing,  umbrellas,  parasols, 
and  the  like,  and  of  hard  rubber  or  vulcanite 
in  other  cases  in  which  it  was  formerly  used. 
In  1830  there  were  102,000  tons  of  shipping  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery  from  United  States 
ports,  of  which  62,000  were  ia  the  eperm  and 
40,000  in  the  right  whale  fishery.  About 
8,000  seamen  were  engaged  in  it.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishery  for  that  year  were  106,800 
bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  115,000  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and 
120,000  lbs.  of  whalebone ;  and  2,600,000  lbs. 
of  sperm  candles  were  made.  In  1840  the  ton- 
nage employed  had  increased  to  187,000.  In 
1860  it  was  181,644,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1867,  were  99,961  bbls. 
of  sperm  oil,  928,488  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and 
8,916,600  lbs.  of  whalebone.  In  1868,  240  ves- 
sels arrived,  and  their  cargoes  were  103,077 
bbls.  sperm  oil,  260,114  bbls.  whale  oil,  and 
6,662,800  lbs.  bone.  This  was  the  highest 
point  reached  except  in  whale  oil,  which  had 
attained  to  its  highest  amount  in  1860-'61.  In 
1867  the  entire  whaling  fleet  from  the  United 
States  consisted  of  670  vessels,  of  which  868 
were  ships,  269  barks,  17  brigs,  and  46  schoon- 
ers ;  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  220,000,  and, 
reckoning  the  value  of  whaling  property  as  is 
usually  done  at  $100  per  ton,  the  investment 
was  $22,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1860  the  number  of  vessels  had  diminished  to 
614,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  160,841 
tons ;  the  receipts  of  the  year  were  78,708  bbls. 
sperm  and  140,006  bbls.  whale  oil,  and  1,887,660 
lbs.  whalebone.  In  June,  1861,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  business  had  fallen 
to  146,784,  a  loss  of  probably  40  to  60  vessels. 
The  receipts  for  that  year  are  not  reported. 
The  larger  part  of  the  bone  and  about  half  the 
qierm  oil  are  exported.  In  1866  the  exports 
were  29,062  bbls.  sperm  oil,  971  bbls.  whale 
oil,  and  2,000,784  lbs.  bone ;  in  1860,  32,792 
bbls.  sperm  oil,  13,007  bbls.  whale  oil,  and 
911,226  lbs.  whalebone.  The  value  of  these 
exports  in  1860  was :  sperm  oil,  $1,789,089 ; 
whale  oil,  $687,647;  whalebone,  $896,298; 
spermaceti,  $61,829.  The  prices  of  these  ar- 
ticles have  varied  greatly  during  the  last  12 
years.  The  crude  whale  oil  in  1849  was  worth 
86  cts.  per  gallon ;  in  1862,  75  cts. ;  in  1868, 
62  cts. ;  in  1866, 75  cts. ;  in  1861,  40  cts.  The 
manufactured  whale  oil  was  49  cts.  in  1849, 
86  in  1866,  and  67  in  1861.  The  crude  sperm 
oil  was  $1.04  in  1849,  $1.26  m  1868,  $1.80  in 
1866,  and  $1.37  in  1861.  The  manufactured 
sperm  at  the  same  dates  was  $1.12,  $1.81, 
$2.06,  and  $1.60.  Whalebone  in  1849  was 
29  cts.  per  lb. ;  in  1853,  81  cts. ;  in  1866,  62 
cts. ;  in  1868,  $1 ;  and  in  1861,  76  cts.— The 
whale  fishery  in  Great  Britain,  onoe  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  has  of  late  years  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  In  1888  there  were  129 
•hips  engaged  in  it,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 


ucts received  was  £487,288.  In  1842  the  mm- 
her  of  ships  was  76,  and  the  value  of  prodnota 
j£864,680.  In  1852  only  4  ships  were  sent  out, 
and  the  entire  tonnage  belonging  in  England  en- 
gaged in  the  business  was  only  16,113.  In  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonies,  however, 
small  vessels  are  fitted  out  in  oonstierable 
numbers  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Cape  and  sperm 
whale,  and  from  their  proximity  to  the  hunting 
prounds  they  are  able  to  complete  the  voyage 
m  a  single  season.  France  in  1887  had  44  ^ipe 
engaged  in  the  whaling  business,  measuring 
19,128  tons,  and  with  crews  numbering  1,615 
men.  In  1868  she  had  only  8  ships,  measuring 
1,650  tons,  and  the  products  were  valued  i 
932,180  francs.  Holland,  whidi  was  once 
largely  interested  in  this  fishery,  has  also 
almost  entirely  abandoned  it,  having  in  1S64 
only  3  vessels  engaged  in  it.  From  some  of  the 
English,  German,  and  Danish  ports  small  fish- 
ing smacks  go  out  to  capture  the  beluga  or  white 
fii£,  a  smaller  species  of  whale,  which  is  ooca- 
donally  found  in  shoals  on  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish coasts,  and  in  the  Korth  sea.  On  the  coast 
of  Braal,  a  small  black  whale  (glMxephaliu)  ia 
found,  which  is  hunted  in  boats  from  ue  shore, 
and  about  100  are  taken  annually. — The  whale 
fishery  has  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  600 
years.  The  bay  of  Biscay  in  the  12th,  18th, 
and  14th  centuries  swarmed  with  one  of  the 
smaller  species  oi  whale,  probably  either  the 
beluga  or  ghbioeephalut,  and  the  Bisoayans  be- 
came adepts  in  their  capture.  They  used  the 
flesh  as  food,  and  the  baleen  or  whalebone  (foi 
the  whales  they  caught  were  right  and  not 
sperm  whales)  was  sold  at  a  high  price.  After 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  vc^ages  of  English 
and  Dutch  explorers  to  the  northern  seas  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  northern  haunts  of  the 
balana  or  great  "  right"  whale,  and  the  Buteh 
entered  largely  into  the  whale  fishery.  Great 
numbers  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
island  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Dutch  erected  a 
considerable  village,  which  they  named  Smee- 
renberg  {tmteren,  to  melt),  on  the  coast  of  that 
island  as  a  resort  for  their  ships  for  boiling 
the  blubber.  After  some  years  the  whales 
abandoned  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  were 
found  on  the  Greenland  coasts,  and  the  Dotoh 
ships  brought  the  blubber  home.  Tin  1614  the 
fishery  was  made  a  monopoly  of  a  single  com- 
pany, but  in  1642  it  was  thrown  open  to  all 
who  chose  to  enter  upon  it,  and  for  the  next  50 
years  the  Dutch  were  the  oil  factors  of  Europe. 
In  1680  they  bad  260  ships  and  about  14,000 
sailors  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  but  from  that 
time  their  trafiic  in  oil  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline. England  attempted  to  take  the  pla«e 
which  Holland  had  occupied  in  the  fishery,  bnt 
with  slight  success.  In  1782  she  offered  a 
bonnty  of  20  shillings  a  ton  to  every  ship  en- 
gaging in  the  capture  of  whales,  and  in  17^9 
raued  it  to  40  shillings;  but  even  this  large 
bounty  brought  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  ships  into  the  business.  In  1815,  when  the 
fishery  was  at  its  height,  there  were  only  IM 
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thips  engaged  in  it  The  New  X&igland  oolo- 
niea  embarked  in  this  fishery  at  an  early 
period.  In  1690  and  for  60  years  later  it  was 
proseonted  in  boats  from  their  own  shores,  as 
It  is  now  from  Brazil,  the  whale  being  a  ire- 
qnent  risitor  of  the  coasts  and  bays  of  New 
Enf^and.  In  1740,  the  whales  having  aban- 
doned the  coast,  the  fishermen  followed  them 
in  larger  vessels  and  to  the  arctio  and  antaro- 
tio  ooasts.  In  1778,  and  for  several  veara  snb- 
■eqnently,  Massaohosetts  alone  employed  804 
TCMda,  measuring  abont  38,000  tons,  in  the 
northern  and  sonthern  whale  fisheries.  Bnrke 
in  1774  rendered  a  high  bat  deserved  tribute 
to  the  energy  which  the  New  England  colonies 
liad  displayed  in  these  enterprises.  At  first 
th^r  a^ntion  was  tamed  to  the  capture  of 
the  ri^t  whale,  but  in  1712  one  Christopher 
Hasaey  of  Nantucket,  being  driven  off  shore, 
£)I1  in  wi^  and  killed  a  sperm  whale,  and  with- 
in a  few  years  the  Nantucket  fishermen  were 
equally  ready  to  capture  one  as  the  other.  In 
1778  nearly  one  hall  the  whale  ships  from  Mas- 
■aohosetts  were  from  Nantucket.  That  island, 
MarUta's  Vineyard,  and  Oape  Ood  monopolized 
the  boriness  till  1788,  when  New  Bedford,  now 
the  largest  whaling  port  in  the  world,  com- 
menced sending  out  whale  ships.  Nearly  one 
half  the  entire  whale  fishery  of  the  United 
States  is  now  conducted  from  that  port,  al- 
though even  there  it  has  diminished  materially 
within  a  few  years. — See  "Etchings  of  a 
Whaling  Oruise,"  by  J.  Ross  Browne  (New 
York,  1846);  "The  Whale  and  his  Captors," 
by  H.  T.  Oheever  (New  York,  1850) ;  "Moby 
Dick,  or  the  White  Whale,"  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville (New  York,  1866) ;  "The  Whale  Fish- 
ery" (New  York,  1866);  and  "WhaMng  and 
fishing,"  by  Charles  Nordhoff  (Cincinnati, 
1867). 

WHALEBONE,  or  Baukr,  the  homy  lami- 
nated plates  or  blades  found  in  the  month  of 
the  iaittna  or  right  whale.  These  plates, 
which  nomber  about  800  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fioll-grown  animal,  are  from  10  to  16  feet  in 
leogtti,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
moUosks,  medossa,  and  other  small  fry  which 
eompoee  the  food  of  the  right  whale.  The 
whsMbone  is  not  properly  bone,  but  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  cattle,  the 
hoo&  of  the  horse,  or  the  nails  and  hair  of  the 
hamnn  species.  It  is  almost  identical  in  struo- 
tnre  with  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  Three 
kinda  are  distin^shed  in  commerce,  thoagh 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  quality:  the 
Greenland,  the  South  sea,  and  the  north-west 
eoast  bone.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  collected 
by  American  vesseJa,  and  a  few  years  since  the 
amoont  received  ranged  fivm  8,000,000  to 
6,000,000  lbs.;  but  with  the  decline  of  the 
trade  it  has  fkUen  off  to  about  1,600,000  lbs. 
It  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  for 
the  ribs  or  stretchers  of  umbrellas,  parasols, 
kc. ;  for  stays,  brushes,  whip  handles,  the  mann- 
Cietxire  of  hair  cloth,  for  hats  and  bonnets,  up- 
holfrtery  porpoees,  canes,  dca    The  increasing 


price  has  led  to  the  aubstitotion  for  it  of  steel, 
vulcanite,  and  rattan  saturated  with  certain  in- 
gredients. When  first  introduced  into  Europe, 
its  origin  was  so  little  known  that  in  France  a 
royal  edict  reserved  the  tail  of  the  whale  as 
the  queen's  perquisite  for  her  wardrobe. 

WHAKFINGER,  in  law,  one  who  receives 
goods  upon  his  wharf,  there  to  renuun  until 
tiiey  are  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignee, 
or  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  law.  Some 
authorities  incline  to  bold  him,  as  bailee,  un- 
der the  strin^nt  liabilities  of  a  common  car- 
rier. We  thmk  this  is  not  law,  and  regard  his 
duties  and  liabilities  as  analogoos  to  those  of 
warehonsemen ;  and  he  becomes  a  warehouse- 
man if  he  takes  the  goods  from  the  wharf  into 
his  store  or  warehouse.  (See  WASKHOrsEKur.) 
The  rights  and  duties  of  wharfingers  in  large 
cities  are  someHmes  defined  in  terms  publidy 
annonnced,  or  by  police  regulations,  or  by  a 
noage  having,  probably,  the  force  of  law. 

WHABTON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  San  Bernard  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Colorado ;  area,  1,080  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,880,  of  whom  2,784  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile.  ^Die  productions  in  1860  were 
108,700  bushels  of  Indian  com,  86,690  of  sweet 
potatoes,  317  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  2,892  bales  of 
cotton.    Capital,  Wharton. 

WHABTON,  Fbakois,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1820.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  In  1839,  and  afterward  practised 
law  in  his  native  city.  In  1866  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Kenyon  college, 
Oambier,  Ohio,  and  still  retains  that  office. 
He  has  written  the  following  works,  some  of 
whidi  have  passed  through  several  editions: 
"  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United 
States"  (2  vols.) ;  "  State  Trials  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Administrations  of  Washing- 
ton and  Adams"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1849) ;  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide  in  the  United 
States"  (8va,  1860) ;  "  A  Treatise  on  MedicalJu- 
rispmdence"  (8vo.,  1856) ;  and  "A  Treatise  on 
Theism  and  Scepticism"  (1868).  He  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  various  periodicals. 

WHABTON,  Henbt,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  bora  in  Worstead,  Norfolk,  Nov. 
9,  1664,  died  in  Newton,  Cambridgeshire, 
March  6,  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1684,  and  in  1686  as- 
sisted Dr.  William  Cave  in  the  compilation  of 
his  Seriptorum  EedeiUutieorum  Sistoria  Lite- 
r(ma-(1688).  He  was  soon  afterward  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  chaplains  of  Archbishop  San- 
oroft,  and  took  priest's  orders  in  1688.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  unremittingly  devoted 
to  literary  labors,  and  the  number  of  works 
produced  by  him,  in  view  of  the  early  termi- 
nation of  his  career,  is  almost  unexampled  ia 
literary  history.  Beside  writing  6  or  9  trea- 
tises, directed  principally  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  before  he  had  taken  orders,  he  pub- 
lished Anglia  Saera  (2  vols,  fol.,  1691),  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  biographiee;  "A  De- 
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fence  of  Plnralities"  (8vo.,  169S);  an  8to. 
pamphlet  containing  severe  strictares  on  Bur- 
Det's  liigtory ;  and  edited  some  prerionsly  nn- 
published  works  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and 
the  "History  of  the  Troubles  and  Trials  of 
Archbishop  Land."  Two  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons were  published  after  his  death. 

■WHABTON,  Thomas  Whabtost,  marquis  of; 
an  English  statesman,  bom  about  1640,  died  in 
London,  April  2, 1716.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip,  4th  Baron  Wharton,  a  rigid  adherent 
to  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
with  his  father  was  among  the  first  to  join  the 
prince  of  Orange  upon  his  arrival  in  England 
in  1688.  He  held  several  important  oflSces 
nnder  William  III.,  and  subsequently  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland.  He  succeeded 
to  bis  father's  title  in  1696,  and  in  1706  was 
created  Viscount  Winchenden  and  earl  of  Whar- 
ton. In  1708  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years ; 
and  upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
created  marquis  of  Wharton,  and  lord  privy 
seal  in  the  Halifax  ministry.  He  was  through- 
out life  a  devoted  whig,  and  unrivalled  as  a 
party  manager,  but,  according  to  his  political 
adversaries,  utterly  void  of  principle  in  every 
thing  but  politics,  at  once  a  libertine,  liar,  and 
blasphemer  without  parallel ;  an  opinion  in 
which  Macaulay  and  other  later  writers  agree. 
Swift  says :  "  He  was  the  most  universal  villain 
I  ever  knew."  According  to  Bishop  Percy,  he 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  Irish  ballad  of 
"  Lillibnlero." — Philip  Whahton,  duke  of,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Deo.  1698,  died  in 
Catalonia,  Spain,  May  81, 1781.  Being  intended 
by  his  father  for  public  life,  he  was  early  imbu- 
ed with  whig  doctrines,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  him  in  these  views,  it  was  thought 
essential  to  educate  him  in  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  He  inherited  however  his  father's  vola- 
tile disposition  and  his  tastes  for  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  at  16  years  of  age  made 
a  private  marriage  with  a  lady  far  inferior  in 
rank  to  himself^  which  so  disconcerted  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  his  parents  that  they  both 
died  heart-broken,  it  is  said,  within  a  year. 
In  conformity  with  his  father's  plans,  however, 
he  repaired  in  1716  to  Geneva  to  complete  his 
education,  bat  soon  parted  from  his  Calvinist 
tntor,  and  travelled  to  Avignon,  where  he 
bad  an  interview  with  the  pretender  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  title  of  dnke  of  Northum- 
berland. He  next  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  widow  of  James 
n.,the  queen  dowager  Of  England,  from  whom 
he   borrowed  £2,000,  which  she  raised    by 

E awning  her  jewels,  and  which  he  is  said  to 
ave  promised  to  employ  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  Jacobites.  Returning  to  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  1716,  he  was  permitted 
soon  after,  though  scarcely  19  years  of  age,  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers  as  earl 
of  Rathfarnham  and  marquis  of  Oatherlough, 
Iri^  tiUes  inherited  from  hia  father.    He  at 


oiioe  took  high  rank  as  a  debater,  and  so  led- 
ous  was  his  support  of  the  ministry,  tliat  within 
a  year  he  was  created  duke  of  Wharton  in  the 
English  peerage — an  almost  unexampled  in- 
stance of  promotion.  In  1720  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  English  house  of  peers,  where,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  his  own  interests,  he  soon 
threw  the  weight  of  his  brilliant  talents  into 
the  scale  against  the  ministry.  Witiia  8  years 
his  estate,  estimated  at  £16,000  a  year,  had  be- 
come so  involved  by  his  extravagance  that  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tmstees  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  an  annual  allowance 
of  £1,200  being  made  to  him ;  and  early  in 
1724,  having  for  several  months  previous  edited 
a  semi- weekly  political  paper  called  the  "True 
Briton,"  he  left  England  for  ever,  and  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  attracted  much  attention. 
Repairing  thence  to  Madrid,  he  treated  with 
contempt  an  order  under  the  privy  seal  sam- 
moning  him  home ;  and  in  1726,  immediately 
upon  die  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  u- 
ways  neglected,  he  was  married  to  Mies  O'Syme^ 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service.  He  soon  made  no  secret  of  his  adhe^ 
ence  to  the  pretender,  from  whom  he  accepted 
the  order  of  the  garter ;  and  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  1727  he  openly  appeared  in  arms 
among  the  enemies  of  his  country,  acting  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  count  of  Torres.  The 
king  of  Spain  rewarded  him  with  the  colonelcy 
of  an  Irish  regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  but 
in  England  he  was  attainted  for  high  treason 
and  dispossessed  of  the  remnant  of  his  property. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  wsn- 
deiing  from  place  to  place  as  caprice  or  neces- 
sity impelled  him,  his  means  of  support  being 
chiefly  derived  from  the  contributions  of  hi 
friends.  He  died  at  a  little  village  in  Catalo- 
nia, whither  he  had  gone  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  health  by  the  use  of  a  mineral 
spring,  from  which  he  had  previously  derived 
benefit;  and  being  utterly  destitute,  he  was 
buried  by  the  charity  of  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring convent.  His  duchess  survived  him 
nearly  half  a  century,  dying  in  London  in  1777. 
His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Pope  in  the 
lines  in  the  "Moral  Essays"  commencing: 
"  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days," 
in  which  he  is  held  np  as  an  example  of  the 
evil  effects  of  indulging  the  "lust  of  praise," 
which  was  his  mling  passion.  In  1788  appeared 
the  "Life  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Dnke  of 
Wharton"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  containing  his  "Trae 
Briton"  papers  and  speech  in  defence  of  Atto- 
bnry;  and  there  is  another  publication  in  i 
vols.  8vo.,  purporting  to  contain  the  poetical 
works  of  himself  and  hia  friends.  He  was  a 
warm  patron  of  the  poet  Young,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  tragedy,  "The  Revenge." 

WHATCOM,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  the  British  possesions  and 
on  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  by  the 
Taxpam  river,  and  drained  by  Skaget  and  Span- 
ish rivers ;  area,  about  800  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
862.    ilt.  Baker  ]ies  od  the  £.  border,  and  the 
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"W.  ooast  la  indented  hj  Bellingham  bay,  near 
which  is  Lake  Whatcom.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally undnlating  or  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Otpital,  Whatcom. 

WHATELY,  RioHAKD,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish prelate  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1787. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in 
1808;  in  1810  gained  the  aniversity  prize  for 
an  English  essay;  in  1811  became  fellow  of 
Oriel ;  in  1832  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer 
at  Oxford,  and  the  same  year  became  rector  of 
Halesworth  in  Soffollc;  in  1826  was  chosen 
principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford ;  in  1880 
was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy 
■t  Oxford ;  and  m  1881  was  consecrated  aroh- 
1>iabop  of  Dablin  and  bishop  of  Glendalagh,  and 
rinee  1846  he  has  also  held  the  bishopric  of 
Eildare.  From  the  commencement  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
establishing  the  "national  system  of  education" 
in  that  country,  and  materially  assisted  Lord 
Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  in  perfecting  the 
measares  for  it.  He  resigned  tiis  connection 
witii  the  board  of  Irish  education  in  1868.  In 
theology  he  is  identified  with  the  low  church 
or  liberal  party.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  his  most  important  works:  "The  Chris- 
tian's Duty  with  respect  to  the  Established 
OoTemment  and  the  Laws"  (London,  1821); 
^  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte" (Oxford,  1831);  "  The  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1832,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feel- 
ing in  Religion"  (1822)  ;  "  Essays  on  some  of 
the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion" 
(1825);  "Elements  of  Logic"  (1826);  "Ele- 
ments of  Rhetoric"  (1828);  "Essays  on  some 
of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul," 
Ac.  (1828);  "Errors  of  Romanism"  (1830); 
**  Introductory  Lectures  to  Political  Economy" 

£;831);  "Essay  on  the  Omission  of  Creeds, 
iturgies,  &o.,  in  the  New  Testament"  (1881); 
"  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishment"  (Dublin, 
1M2) ;  "  Sermons  on  various  Subjects"  (Oxford, 
1886);  "Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  of 
Oliristian  Faith  which  may  arise  from  the 
Teaching  or  Conduct  of  its  Professors"  (1889) ; 
"The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated"  (1841^; 
"  Thoughts  on  the  proposed  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance" (1846);  "Introductory  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles"  (1849) ;  "  English 
Synonymes"  (1861);  "Thoughts  on  the  New 
IX>gma  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1856} ; "  Scrip- 
tare  Revelations  as  to  Good  and  Evil  Angels" 
g856) ;  "  Scripture  Revelations  as  to  a  Future 
ate"  (1866);  and  "Bacon's  Essays,  with 
Notes"  (1866). 

WHEAT  (iritieum,  Linn.),  the  usual  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  graminaeea  or  grasses,  and  to  that 
gronp  known  as  the  eerealia.  The  genus  is 
diaracterized  by  solitary  spikelets  parallel  with 
the  Bgzag  stem  (raehit)  which  supports  them ; 
the  glumes  3,  many-flowered,  carinate  acute 
and  mncronate;  the  paleee  2,  lanceolate,  the 
onter  acuminate,  the  inner  bifld  at  the  extrem- 
Ujy.    The  species  are  numerous,  many  being 


weeds  and  difficult  of  extirpation ;  those  yield- 
ing edible  seeds  constitute  a  group  by  them- 
selves, the  rest,  which  are  known  as  the  agro- 
pyra,  being  merely  grasses.  The  original  coun- 
try of  the  common  wheat  (7*.  vulgare)  is  un- 
certain ;  but  its  cultivation  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  men  f^om  the  remotest  antiquity, 
being  found  connected  with  ancient  history 
both  sacred  and  profane,  and  ever  accompany- 
faig  the  human  race  in  its  most  advanced  con- 
dition of  civilization.  No  other  cereal  has 
been  discovered  possessing  so  many  qualities 
combined  to  render  it  suitable  and  salubrious 
for  food.  Many  varieties  of  wheat  are  de- 
scribed in  agricultural  works,  each  supposed  to 
possess  some  superiority  as  suited  to  different 
climates  and  soils ;  the  most  prominent  of  them 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  seeds  or  grains  are  borne  on  the  spike. 
Structurally  considered,  the  grain  of  wheat  is 
its  fruit  (earyopsit),  consisting  of  an  indehia- 
cent,  membranous,  one-seeded  pericarp,  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  integument  of  the  seed. 
The  pericarp  when  young  and  tender  is  the 
ovary  of  the  fiower,  and  is  borne  in  the  interior 
or  bosom  of  the  surrounding  scales  of  the  floral 
organs,  which  are  arranged  in  terminal  spikes 
or  ears,  and  which  usually  are  made  up  of  sev- 
eral smaller  spikes  or  spikelets.  The  variety 
in  which  the  spikes  are  several  in  number  and 
closely  appressed,  making  a  compound  ear,  the 
lateral  ones  being  shorter,  is  known  as  the  Egyp- 
tian, being  common  in  Egypt ;  but  this  form  is 
produced  only  by  a  luxuriance  of  growth,  and 
IS  not  uncommon  to  the  rich  soils  of  California. 
The  most  meagre  ears  are  seen  in  the  variety 
known  as  the  tpelta,  in  which  the  spikes  are 
very  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  chaff  des- 
titute of  awns ;  it  grows  on  very  inferior  soils. 
A  third  variety  is  similar,  having  but  a  singje 
seed  in  each  spikelet,  and  described  as  the  sin- 
gle-seeded or  T,  monoeoeeum  ;  its  culture  is  lim- 
ited. A  fourth  variety  has  fViIl  spikes,  the 
chaff  furnished  with  long  awns,  the  seed  hard, 
and  is  known  as  the  Polish.  The  common 
bearded  wheat,  has  a  turgid  grain,  and  is  the 
T.  turgidum  of  botanists ;  it  is  sometimes  desti- 
tute of  the  awn,  that  appendage  depending  on 
the  soil  or  else  on  cultivation,  and  serving  little 
purpose  in  detecting  varieties;  the  stalk  or 
straw  is  said  to  be  nsed  in  Italy  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leghorn  hats.  There  are 
likewise  other  minor  distinctions,  such  as  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  grains ;  the  former 
quality  is  found  in  varieties  raised  in  warmer 
climates,  and  is  perhaps  due  to  better  ripening; 
the  seeds  of  such  are  niore  compact,  semitrans- 
lucent,  and  filled  with  very  white  flour.  The 
spring  and  winter  wheats  are  likewise  no  more 
than  different  conditions  of  the  same  species, 
producing  each  other  by  proper  treatment  in 
the  times  of  sowing ;  and  varieties  indicated  by 
the  color  of  the  chaff  or  of  tlie  seeds  are  trace- 
able to  differences  of  soil,  or  perhaps  to  cir- 
cumstances of  a  chemical  nature,  like  the  varia- 
tions of  color  in  the  husks,  cob,  and  grains  of 
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Indian  corn. — The  soil  best  snited  to  wheat 
seems  to  be  one  of  an  argillaceous  character, 
but  not  too  stiff,  and  rich  in  alkalies  and  salts. 
Light,  spongy,  and  porons  soils,  whether  sili- 
cions  or  calcareous,  are  the  least  suitable ;  and 
those  abounding  in  a  variety  of  constituents, 
snch  as  the  alluvial,  are  perhaps  the  most  pref- 
erable. The  usual  yield  in  the  older  states  of 
the  Union  is  from  10  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Much  depends  on  the  selection  of  seed  of  choice 
and  suitable  kinds,  on  its  preparation  previ- 
ous to  sowing,  and  on  the  comparative  freedom 
which  sorts  may  possess  from  any  tendency  to 
destructive  fungi  which  attack  the  straw  or  in- 
jure the  ears  and  grain.  Great  loss  is  some- 
times experienced  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
upon  the  growing  crops  or  the  gathered  grain, 
fflee  Hessian  Flt,  Wbbvil,  Whkat  Flt,  and 
Wheat  Moth.) — The  production  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  has  made  rapid  progress  with- 
in the  past  10  or  12  years.  In  1860  the  whole 
product  was  100,486,800  bushels ;  in  1860, 171,- 
188,600  bushels.  In  the  amount  raised  Ohio 
took  the  lead  in  1840,  Pennsylvania  in  1860, 
and  Illinois  in  1860.  The  following  table  shows 
the  chief  wheat-growing  states,  and  their  rela- 
tive rank  in  1860  and  1860 : 


SUtM. 

IBW. 

1830. 

im. 

niinols 

8,880,400 
4,049,400 
212,100 
16,671,600 
10,109,700 
18,218,000 
12,286,400 
2,167,100 
151,700 
4,808,100 
8,840,700 

9,414.(i00 
6.214.100 

4.i'-ii.l00 
]4,t~:.:'«0 
11-I.'.'00 
15,:;(;T.T00 
18.121.500 

4.1)2,\S0O 

i.^so^'oo 

2,142,S0O 

4,4114,(100 

]T,200 

1,61 ».  WO 

24,159,500 

Indiana 

18  2 1  i),  100 

WiiooBsln 

10.^12.000 

Ohio 

14,.')32  000 

Virginia 

18,129,100 

FonnsylTaolft 

18,W5.200 

New  York 

8,681,100 

Michigan 

8,313,200 

8,1.3s.  200 

Kftntuoky 

7  894  iiOO 

HBiTlsnd 

6,108,.'iOO 

Caluamla 

6  94fi  lltM) 

Tonneaaeo 

8,109.900 

Total  18  elates 

All  others 

74.904.900 
18,708,800 

88,884,600 
11,601,800 

146,180,400 
25,008,100 

Total  In  United  8Ut«i 

68,618,200 

100,486,800 

171,168,000 

The  number  of  bushels  raised  per  head  of  the 
inhabitants  in  1840  was  6.12;  in  1860,  4.83; 
in  1860,  6.44.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  man- 
ufactured in  1860  was  $136,066,736,  and  in 
1860,  $220,962,000.  The  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
1867  were  14,670,381  bnshels  of  wheat,  and  8,- 
712,058  barrels  of  flour ;  the  next  year  they  fell 
off  to  8,926,196  bushels  and  8,612,169  barrels, 
and  in  1869  to  8,002,016  bushels  and  2,481,828 
barrels.  In  1860  they  were  4,165,168  bushels 
and  2,611,696  barrels,  and  in  1861  they  sud- 
denly rose,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
the  crop  in  Great  Britian  and  France,  to  86,- 
781,240  bushels  and  6,181,280  barrels,  nearly 
double  the  export  of  any  previous  year.  The 
value  of  these  exports  in  these  6  years  was  as 
follows:  1867.  $55,624,000 ;  1868,  $88,698,000; 
1869,  $24,898,000;  1860,  $27,690,000;  1861, 
$94,886,000.  The  wheat-exporting  countries  of 
the  eastern  continent  are  Russia,  whose  south- 
em  governments  produce  immense  quantities, 
known  in  commerce  as  Odessa  or  Black  sea 
wheat;  Torkey,  which  in  some  years  produces 


s  considerable  surplus;  and  northern  Africa, 
which  for  many  centuries  was  the  granary  of  the 
world.  France  and  Great  Britian  formerly  pro- 
duced a  surplus,  but  now  do  not  raise  quite  sof- 
ficient  for  their  own  consumption  even  in  favor- 
able years^hough  during  the  years  1868, 1869, 
and  1860  France  for  the  first  time  in  16  years 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  grain.  In 
the  interior  of  Asia  wheat  is  largely  produced. 
WHEAT  FLY,  the  name  given  in  Europe  to 
the  cecidomj/ia  tritiei  (Eirby),  a  small  dipter- 
ons  insect  of  the  family  of  gall  gnats,  from  its 
depredations  on  wheat,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
as  destructive  as  the  famons  and  closely  allied 
species,  the  Hessian  fly.  The  perfect  insect 
is  X  of  an  inch  long,  of  an  orange  red  color, 
witn  whitish  wings  hairy  on  the  edges,  and 
blaok  eyes ;  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  centre  of  the  corolla  of  the  wheat  flawer, 
coming  out  in  great  numbers  between  7  and  9 
P.  M.,  early  in  June,  several  laying  on  the  same 
ear ;  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  8  to  10  days,  and 
the  larvee,  footless  grubs  nearly  -I-  of  an  inch 
long  when  fully  grown,  feed  upon  the  flower, 
rendering  it  abortive,  and  not  upon  the  stem 
like  the  Heseian  fly ;  they  are  yellowish,  with 
sharp  bead  and  tmncated  t^l,  and  have  a  quick 
wriggling  motion ;  they  quit  the  ears  by  the 
first  of  August,  descend  abont  half  an  inch 
into  the  earth,  and  there  remain  through  the 
winter;  the  pupa  is  narrower,  rufons,  and 
sharp  at  both  ends.  An  insect,  considered  by 
Harris  the  same,  appeared  in  northern  New 
England  about  1828,  whence  it  has  spread  to 
Canada,  Massachusetts,  and  Ifew  York,  some- 
times destroying  one  tenth  of  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  and  diaappearing  only 
by  being  starved  out  by  a  change  of  crop  or 
the  substitution  of  late  sown  spring  wheat. 
(See  Harris,  "  On  the  Insects  injurious  to  Vege- 
tation," 8d  ed.,  1862.)  The  most  efficadons 
remedies  have  been  found  to  be:  fhmigations 
with  sulphur  for  several  evenings  in  succession 
while  the  grain  is  in  blossom ;  lime  and  ashes 
strewn  over  them  when  wet  with  dew ;  liming 
and  ploughing  the  soil  into  which  they  have 
burrowed ;  and  sowing  late  in  spring  or  early 
'  in  autumn.    A  little  black  ichneumon  fly  de- 

Sosits  her  eggs  within  these  larvae,  and  thus 
estroys  a  great  number. 
WHEAT  MOTH.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
moths  which  do  serions  injury  to  grain  crops, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Europe,  where 
they  both  originated ;  one  is  the  Htmi  ffraneUa, 
frequently  called  com  moth,  and  the  other  the 
butalit  or  geleehia  eerealella,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Angonmbis  grain  moth,  from  the 
district  in  France  where  its  ravages  first  proved 
extensive.  The  first  is  a  minute  insect,  closely 
allied  to  the  common  clothes  moth,  belonging 
to  the  same  family  titieada.  The  caterp>U*f 
which  does  the  irynry  attacks  stored  grain  and 
not  the  growing  wheat ;  it  is  a  small,  soft,  p»l6 
buff,  cylindrical  worm,  with  a  dark  head  and 
dark  spot  behind  the  head,  and  is  scarcely  half 
an  inch  in  length  when  ftally  grown;  then 
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otterpilkn  pan  from  one  grain  to  another, 
nuwing  large  holes  in  them,  and  spinning 
Uttle  threads  of  silk  wherever  they  go,  so  that 
grain  mach  infested  by  them  will  frequently 
be  entirely  entangled  in  webs,  and  even  oovered 
to  completely  with  them  as  to  be  wholly  con- 
cealed from  view ;  when  it  has  completed  its 
growth  the  caterpillar  retires  to  some  cranny, 
There  it  spins  a  ooooon  made  of  grains  of  wood 
mingled  with  silk,  mhoh  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  wheat  gruns,  and,  emerging  as  a  moth 
Id  the  sncoeeding  summer,  lays  its  eggs  for 
another  brood.    The  moth  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  clothes  moth,  except  in  its 
msrJkings ;  the  wings  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  heavily  fringed,  spreading  but  little  more 
than  half  an  indii ;  the  npper  wings  are  of  a 
pale  buff  color  mottled  wiui  dark  brown,  and 
the  under  wings  uniform  pale  brownish. — The 
Angonmois  grain  moth  belongs  to  the  family 
f/ponomeutada,  and  is  even  smaller  than  the 
preceding ;  yet  so  abundantly  does  it  propagate 
Itself,  notwithstanding  its  minute  size,  and  the 
fiot  that  one  individiud  destroys  but  a  single 
grain,  that  in  France  whole  provinces  have 
Seen  threatened  with  famine  by  the  almost  to- 
tal destruction  of  their  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat ;  and  two  distioguished  members  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  were  once  espe- 
<HaUy  deputed  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
infested  district  to  see  how  the  evil  might  be 
obviated.     The  npper  wings  are  of  a  pale  cin- 
namon brown  color,  having  the  lustre  of  satin ; 
nnder  wings  of  a  leaden  color,  avd  very  broad- 
ly fringed.    About  75  eggs  are  laid  by  a  single 
insect,  spread  about  in  groups  upon  8  or  4  dif- 
ferent groina;  in  a  few  days  the  caterpillars 
are  hatched,  and  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
mences; eafih  seeks  a  grain  of  wheat,  into 
which  it  burrows,  dosing  up  the  minute  en- 
trance;  a  single  grain  adSbrds  just  sufScient 
nntriment  to  last  £e  caterpillar  during  its  life^ 
at  matority  it  is  only  abont  -I-  of  an  inch  long, 
very  smooth  and  quite  white,  with  its  head 
only  a  little  brown;  it  partitions  off  at  one  side 
of  ita  abode  the  loose  partides  of  r^ected  ma- 
terial by  a   thin  web,  and  then  eats  a  hole 
throngh  the  shell,  leaving  only  so  thin  a  pellicle 
as  the  escaping  moth  may  ifreak  through,  after 
which  it  changes  within  the  grain  to  a  smooth 
diryaalis,  blant  at  either  end.    There  are  two 
broods  at  least  of  the  moth,  one  appearing  in 
the  aatumn,  and  laying  eggs  to  produce  the 
oaterpillars  which  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
grain  daring  the  winter,  the  other  appearing 
■i  moUis  in  the  late  spring,  whose  progeny  re- 
ooire  bat  a  short  tune  for  their  matnrity.    This 
oiveraity  in  their  habits  of  life  daring  sno- 
aesaiye  broods  renders  them  much  more  diffi- 
Bolt  of  extermination  than  they  otherwise  could 
be. — The  beet  mode  of  checking  the  ravages 
nf  both   species  appears  to  be  by  kiln-drying 
the  Krain  which  has  been  attacked.    Good  ven- 
Uation  fi«m  beneath  through  the  stored  grain 
!iM  proved  beneficial,  as  also  the  early  thresh- 
ng  and  winnowing  of  the  wheat. 


WHEATEAS.    Bee  Sroire  Ohat. 

WHEATLEY,  Phillis,  a  negro  poetess,  bom 
in  Africa  about  1763,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  6, 
1794.  She  was  brought  to  Boston  in  1761, 
was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  and,  exhibit- 
ing a  fondness  for  books,  was  instmoted  by  her 
mistress  and  her  daughters,  and  acquired  for 
the  time  a  superior  education,  reading  Latin 
with  facility.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to 
express  her  thoughts  in  verse,  and  some  of  her 
poems  written  at  the  age  of  14  give  evidence 
of  poetic  ability.  At  the  age  of  19  she  visited 
England,  where  she  attracted  much  attention. 
A  voltmie  of  her  poems  dedicated  to  the  connt- 
ess  of  Huntingdon  was  published  there,  contain- 
ing her  portrait,  and  bearing  the  title,  "  Poems 
on  various  Subjects,  Beligious  and  Moral,-  by 
Phillis  Wheatley,  Negro  Servant  to  Mr.  John 
Wheatley  of  Boston,  in  New  England."  After 
her  return  from  England  she  published  a  num- 
ber of  poems,  among  others  an  address  to  Gen. 
Washington,  which  he  acknowledged  in  a 
coorteoos  note.  These  latter,  some  of  them 
written  the  year  of  her  death,  have  not  been 
collected,  though  the  previously  named  vol- 
ume was  reprinted  in  Boston  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  The  family  of  Mr. 
Wheauey  being  broken  up  by  death  soon  after 
her  return,  she  married  a  negro  named  Peters, 
and  her  last  days  were  spent  in  extreme  want. 

WHEATOK,  Humtr,  an  American  jurist  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  Nov.  27, 
1785,  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  March  11, 
1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
(then  Bhode  IsLuid  college)  in  1803,  studied 
law  with  Nathaniel  Seorle  in  Providence,  and 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  visited  Europe. 
He'  resided  for  some  time  at  Poitiers,  where 
there  was  a  law  school,  spent  6  months  in 
London,  and  on  his  return  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Providence ;  but,  findmg  the 
field  there  too  limited,  he  removed  to  New 
York.  Here  he  connected  himself  with  the 
"National  Advocate," «  daily  newspaper,  in 
the  columns  of  which  he  discussed  the  great 
questions  of  violated  neutral  rights,  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  existing  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. During  the  same  period  he  was  for  a 
short  time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  marine 
court.  His  increasing  law  practice  induced 
him  to  close  his  connection  with  tiie  newspaper 
in  1815.  In  that  year  he  published  a  "  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures  or  Prizes," 
which  in  reality  was  an  exposition  of  the  law 
of  nations  as  then  administered.  This  treatise 
was  received  with  much  favor  by  the  legal  pro- 
fesnon,  and  many  yeai^s  later  Mr.  Reddie,  an 
eminent  Scottish  writer  on  international  law, 
declared  Mr.  Wheaton's  work  on  captures  to 
be,  "  in  point  of  learning  and  methoiiical  ar- 
rangement, very  superior  to  any  treatise  on  this 
department  of  the  law  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  English  language."  About  this 
tmie  he  also  published  "  An  Easiay  on  the  Means 
of  maintaining  the  Commercial  and  Naval  In- 
terests of  the  United  States."    In  1810  he  be- 
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came  reporter  of  the  deoisiona  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  held 
nntil  1827.  His  reports  ertend  to  12  volnmes, 
and  contain,  as  a  German  author  says,  "  the 
golden  book  of  American  law."  The  familiar- 
ity of  Mr.  Wheaton  with  the  languages  and  liter- 
ature, and  particularly  the  legal  systems,  of  En- 
rope,  enabled  him  to  record  the  application  of 
every  branch  of  public  and  municipal  law  to 
the  diversified  objects  of  international  and  fed- 
eral relations,  as  well  as  of  private  rights.  Hie 
character  which  he  acquired  as  a  reporter  was 
unrivalled.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  bis  introductory 
remarks  to  the  author's  "  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law,"  in  speaking  of  these  admirable 
reports,  says  Mr.  Wheaton  "  did  not  confine  him 
sdf  to  a  summary  of  the  able  arguments  by 
which  the  cases  are  elucidated,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  proposition  on  any  of  the  diversiJBed 
subjects  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extends,  that  might  give  rise  to  serious  doubts 
in  the  profession,  that  u  not  explained,  not 
merely  by  a  citation  of  authorities  adduced  by 
counsel,  but  copious  notes  present  the  views 
which  the  publicists  and  civilians  have  token 
of  the  question."  During  this  period  Mr. 
Wheaton  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
"American  Quarterly,"  the  "North  American 
Beview,"  and  other  periodical  publications, 
and  delivered  several  addresses  before  the 
literary  societies  of  New  York.  The  anniver- 
sary address  before  the  historical  society  in 
1820,  upon  the  "  Science  of  Public  or  Intema- 
tionai  Law,"  contains  the  germ  of  his  great 
works  on  the  law  of  nations.  In  1821  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  convention  for  forming  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  state.  In  1825  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Beigamin  F.  Butler,  afterward  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
John  Duer  in  a  commission  for  revising  the 
statute  law  of  New  York.  In  the  fallowing 
year  he  published  the  "  life  of  William  Pink- 
ney,"  and  subsequently  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  it  for  Sparks's  "American  Biography."  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams 
oharg^  d'affaires  to  Denmark,  being  the  first  reg- 
ular diplomatic  agent  from  the  United  States  to 
that  country,  and  resided  at  Copenhagen  until 
1886,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President. 
Jackson  minister  resident  to  the  court  of  Prus- 
sia. Two  years  later  he  was  made  minister 
plenipotentiary  by  President  Van  Buren,  which 
office  he  retained  until  1846.  In  1881  ap- 
peared his  "  History  of  the  Northmen,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  England 
by  William  of  Normandy"  (London  and  Phila- 
delphia), which  was  translated  into  French 
by  M.  Guillot  and  published  in  Paris  (1844), 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  with  notes 
and  additions  from  his  pen.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wheaton's  death,  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  this  work. 
The  "Historjr  of  Scandinavia"  (1838)  was  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Wheaton  and  Dr.  Crich- 
ton,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  "  History 


of  the  Northmen."  In  1686  his  "  Elememts  of 
International  Law"  appeared  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  m  1841  he  wrote  a  prize 
essay  for  the  French  institute,  under  the  title 
of  Buloire  du  droit  dei  gen*  «n  Europe,  depuu 
la  paix  d»  Wettphalie  jvtqu'au  eongrii  de  Vi- 
enne.  In  1846  this  work,  greatly  enlarged, 
appeared  in  Leipsic  and  Paris.  An  English 
translation  under  the  title  of  "  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and  America,  from, 
the  EarUest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton," was  published  in  New  York  in  1845. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  progress 
which  the  law  of  nations  has  made  since  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  it  may  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  never  before  filled  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  English  or  any  other  language.  It 
has  ever  since  its  publication  been  r^arded 
throughout  Europe  as  a  standard  authority. 
The  6th  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  bis 
"Elements  of  International  Law"  was  publish- 
ed in  Boston  in  1856.  A  7th  edition  of  the 
work  is  in  press  (1862),  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Mr  William  Beach  Lawrence,  bringing  the 
subject  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1842 
Mr.  Wheaton  published  in  Philadelphia  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  British  Claim  of  a  Right  of 
Search  of  American  Vessels."  In  1843  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
institute,  and  in  the  following  year  a  foreign 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  science  of 
Berlin.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1847.  A  public  dinner  was  given  him  in  Kew 
York,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  tendered 
to  him  in  Philadelphia.  His  last  literary  dis- 
course was  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa society  of  Brown  university,  Sept.  1,  1847, 
being  an  "  Essay  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects 
of  Germany."  During  the  following  winter  he 
was  to  have  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  in- 
ternational law  before  the  law  inslatute  of 
Harvard  university,  and  had  he  lived  would 
have  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  civil 
and  international  law;  which  was  about  to  be 
established  in  that  iiLstitntion.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  university  in  1819, 
from  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and 
from  Harvard  college  in  1846. 

WHEATSTONE,  Chamim,  an  English  ex- 
perimental philosopher,  bom  in  Gloucester  in 
1802.  He  was  engaged  from  early  youth  in 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instmmentB,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  them  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  laws  of  sound  and  their 
application  to  music.  From  these  he  was  led 
to  investigate  those  of  light,  and  to  make  nu- 
merous experiments  in  optics  and  aconstioa, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution"  and  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Magazine."  In  1838  he  communicated 
to  the  roy^  society,  through  Prof.  Faraday, 
a  paper  on  "  Acoustic  Figures,"  and  tlie  next 
year  his  celebrated  "  Account  of  some  Experi- 
ments to  measure  the  Velocity  of  Electricity  and 
the  Duration  of  Electric  light."  He  was  ap- 
pointed the  same  year  (1884)  profiMBor  of  exper> 
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mental  phQoaophy  in  King's  college,  London, 
lod  in  1886  dectod  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
aety.  In  Jane,  1888,  he  communicated  to  the 
lodety  a  paper  entitled  "  Oontribntions  to  the 
Physiology  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  described 
ud  nam»i  the  stereoscope.  In  connection 
rith  Mr.  William  Fothergill  Oooke,  he  made 
inch  experiments  and  attained  anch  results  in 
he  transmission  of  intelligence  upon  copper 
rires  by  means  of  electricity  as  entitle  him  to 
te  regarded  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  eleo- 
rio  t^egraph  as  a  practical  reality ;  and  thoagh 
forse's  invention  was  undoubtedly  of  earlier 
late,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
tnew  of  Morse's  discovery  at  the  time  (June, 
.836)  when  his  own  experiments  were  made 
tublio.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Oooke  in 
he  first  telegraph  patent  in  England.  The 
lectro-magnetio  alarum  was  also  invented  by 
lim,  as  well  as  several  instruments  for  register- 
ng  by  means  of  electro-magnetism  the  indi- 
Ations  of  the  thermometer,  barometer,  &c., 
ransit  observations  in  astronomy,  and  extreme- 
7  short  intervals  of  time.  He  has  twice  re- 
leived  the  royal  society's  medal  for  his  disoov- 
iries.  In  1856  he  received  from  the  emperor 
.Tapoleon  III.  the  decoration  of  a  chevalier  of 
he  legion  of  honor  "  for  his  application  of  the 
ilectric  telegraph."  In  1888  he  published  a 
polams  of  "  Experimental  Researches." 

WHEDON,  Danml  Dbnison,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
oan  clergyman,  bom  in  Onondaga,  N.  Y., 
Harch  20,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
lon  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  studied  law 
n  the  office  of  Judge  Ohapin  of  Rochester, 
b  1831  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hamilton 
sollege,  and  in  1832  elected  professor  of  ancient 
anguages  and  literature  in  the  Wesleyan  ani- 
rersity,  Middletown,  Oonn.,  which  office  he 
leld  till  1843.  In  1886  he  was  ordained  as  a 
ninister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  oharch. 
[n  1845  he  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  history  in  the  university  of  Michi- 
tan,  which  post  he  filled  for  8  years ;  and  in 
1856  he  was  elected  by  the  general  conference 
[>f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  editor  of 
the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review"  and  general 
tditor  of  the  publications  of  the  Methodist 
book  concern,  and  in  1860  reelected.  Beside 
inmerons  articles  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarter- 
ly," "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  othfer  religions 
reviews  and  periodicals,  Dr.  Whedon  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "  Public  Addresses,  Colle- 
Siate  and  Popular,"  and  a  "  Oommentary  on 
the  Gospels"  (1869). 

WHEEL,  a  solid  piece  or  frame,  conristing 
i>f  wood,  or  of  iron  or  other  metal,  and  usually 
of  circular  form,  fixed  to  or  movable  upon  a 
■olid  axis,  about  the  centre  line  of  which  in 
^er  case  it  is  intended  to  turn.  The  solid 
ixis,  when  the  wheel  moves  freely  upon  it,  is 
Bomraonly  called  an  axle ;  when  the  wheel  is 
Bxed  to  and  turns  with  it,  an  arbor  or  shaft. 
The  true  or  mathematical  axis  is  always  the 
Sled  Une  about  which  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  occurs.    This  line,  or  a  point  in  it,  is 


also  called  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  When,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  this  centre  of  motion  co- 
incides with  the  centre  of  form,  we  have  a  cen- 
tred wheel ;  in  case  the  centre  of  motion  is  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  form,  an  eccentric 
wheel.  Both  these  sorts  of  wheels  are  circular ; 
but  for  peculiar  purposes,  wheels  which  are 
elliptical,  or  of  a  variety  of  curved  outlines,  are 
employed.  The  simplest  form  of  wheel  that 
can  be  used  is  a  plain  disk  sawn  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  this  is  still  sometimes  employ- 
ed by  the  pioneers  in  newly  settled  tracts  of 
country,  and  by  agriculturists  generally  in  some 
countries,  as  Ohili.  Solid  wooden  wheels  are 
now  but  seldom  used  in  machinery ;  more  com- 
monly, especially  when  of  large  size,  wooden 
wheels  have  their  periphery  made  in  segments, 
and  joined  by  spokes  or  stays  eitfher  to  a  nave  or 
hub  upon  the  axle  or  directly  to  the  shaft,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  movable  or  fixed.  For 
wheels  of  ordinary  or  heavy  machinery,  oast, 
iron  has  almost  wholly  superseded  wood.  In 
machinery,  there  are  four  general  modes  of  con- 
nection of  one  turning  or  moving  piece  with 
another,  for  the  transmission  of  motion  and  pow- 
er: 1,  by  rolling  contact,  or  friotional  connection, 
where  the  surface  of  one  wheel  or  cylinder  rolls 
directly  upon  and  moves  another ;  2,  by  sliding 
contact,  as  in  the  case  of  turning  a  wheel  by 
the  thread  of  an  endless  screw,  or  other  appli- 
cations of  screws,  cams,  and  eccentric  wheels 
(the  action  of  ordinary  toothed  wheels  is  inter- 
mediate to  these  two,  or  partakes  both  of  a 
rolling  and  a  sliding  movement) ;  3,  by  wrap- 
ping connectors,  as  belts,  bands,  chuns,  &c., 
passing  about  pairs  of  wheels,  and  transmitting 
motion  from  one  to  the  other ;  4,  by  links,  or 
link-work,  such  as'a  rod  passing  from  a  treadle 
to  a  crank,  the  connecting  rod  of  a  steam  en- 
^ne,  &o.  In  the  first  three  of  these  modes, 
wheels  or  their  equivalents  are  most  commonly 
employed.  Belt  or  band  wheels  are  almost 
universally  circular  and  of  the  simplest  form ; 
a  change  of  direction  of  the  movement,  when 
required,  being  secured  by  introducing  one  or 
more  small  wheels  called  pulleys,  the  axes  of 
which  are  so  fixed  as  to  change  the  course  of 
the  band  caused  to  move  over  them.  Either 
in  case  of  rolling  contact  or  of  toothed  wheels, 
the  pairs  of  axes  are  more  commonly  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  direction  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact ;  but  Vy  making  the  contact 
surfaces  of  two  such  wheels  conical  or  bevelling, 
at  the  required  angles,  the  direction  of  move- 
ment is  changed  at  will,  so  that  the  axes  stand 
at  right  angles,  or  at  any  required  angle,  with 
each  other.  Disk  or  face  wheels  are  those 
which  transmit  motion  to  another  wheel  by 
contact  at  one  of  their  flat  sides,  and  not  at  the 
periphery.  Connection  of  wheels  by  teeth  is 
called  gearing ;  the  more  common  form  is  out- 
side gearing ;  when  the  teeth  of  a  larger  wheel 
point  toward  the  axis  and  engage  with  those  of 
a  less  wheel  within,  the  arrangement  is  inside 
gearing.  Teeth  set  in  mortises,  and  commonly 
wooden,  are  called  cogs;  when,  in  place  of 
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teeth,  two  disks  ore  fixed  upon  the  shaft,  with 
pins  or  rollers  extending  between  them,  with 
which  the  teeth  or  cogs  of  another  wheel  en- 
^tge,  this  arrangement  is  a  tmndle  or  lantern. 
Pin  wheels  are  those  having  short  round  pins, 
usnallj  npon  the  side,  acting  npon  a  trundle  or 
toothed  wheel.    Wheels  with  teeth,  properly 
so  called,  are  mainly  of  two  kinds :  spar  wheels, 
in  which  the  teeth  at  the  periphery  point  from 
the  centre ;  and  crown  wheels,  in  which  they 
are  on  the  side,  and  point  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  motion.    In  contact  hy  rolling,  or  by  spur 
or  crown  wheels,  the  two  shafts  so  connected 
mnet  turn  in  opposite  directions ;  and  to  secure 
a  common  direction  a  third  wheel  must  be  in- 
terposed.    In  case  of  band  wheels,  or  of  inside 
gearing  (by  use  of  an  annular  wheel),  the  revo- 
lution of  the  two  axes  is  in  a  common  direction. 
When  two  successive  wheels  are  of  unequal 
size,  the  larger  is  named  the  wheel,  the  smaller 
the  pinion;  and  the  former  is  said  to  have 
teeth,  the  latter  leaves.    When  of  any  pair  of 
wheels  the  axes  are  so  placed  that  tiie  teeth 
engage,  the  wheels  are  said  to  be  "in  gear;" 
when,  as  is  usually  allowed  by  shifting  one  aiis 
slightly  out  of  place,  the  connection  is  broken, 
the  wheels  are  "  oat  of  gear."    By  a  train  of 
wheels,  or  of  wheel-work,  are  usually  meant 
more  than  two  wheels  through  which  motion  is 
snooessively  transmitted.    Evidently,  the  teeth 
upon  two  wheels  or  a  wheel  and  pinion  intend- 
ed to  engage,  mast  be  of  like  size  and  of  cor- 
responding form.    The  cutting  and  forming  of 
the  teeth,  so  as  to  secure  continued  rolling  and 
action,  with  the  least  practicable  Jar,  needless 
fKction,  and  wear,  is  a  consideration  of  much 
importance,  and  to  which  mnch  study  has  been 
given.    Two  general  forms  have  been  found 
best  to  satisfy  these  conditions :  1 ,  that  in  which 
the  general  outline  of  the  teeth  is  that  of  epi- 
•  cycloids,  or  hypocyoloids ;  2,  that  in  which  they 
have  the  form  of  involutes  of  a  circle.    iFor  the 
manner  of  determining  these  curves  in  practice 
for  teeth  of  wheels  having  various  siises,  and 
the  use  of  the  odoptograph,  by  aid  of  which 
the  curves  are  described,  as  well  as  for  specif  o 
information    respecting  wheel-work  and  the 
variety  of   other  connections    in    machinery 
which  cannot  here  be  detailed,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Willis's  "  Principles  of  Mechanism," 
Buchanan's  "Practical  Essays  on  IGU  Work 
and  other  Machinery,"  Mosely's  "Mechanical 
Principles  of  Engineering,"  &c.  (New  York, 
1866),   Rankine's  "Applied  Mechanics,"  and 
other  similar  works.— The  teeth  of  two  wheels 
or  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  working  together 
being  of  like  size,  it  follows  that  the  velocity 
of  i£e  second  wheel,  or  "  follower,"  in  any 
conple,  will  be  to  that  of  the  first,  or  "  dri- 
ver,'' in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective 
nombers  of  teeth ;  as,  if  the  wheel  have  60  teeth 
and  the  pinion  16,  the  pinion  must  make  4  revo- 
lutions to  one  of  the  wheel ;  and  so  of  the  re- 
verse.   But  this  ratio  of  the  nnmbers  of  teeth 
being  also  the  ratio  of  the  circumferences,  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  of  any  follower  as  com- 
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m  band  and  rolling  contact  wheels,  can  always      ^ 
be  expressed  by  me  inverse  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumferences, or  of  the  diameters,  or  of  the  radii, 
according  to  convenience.    Heuce,  also,  to  find 
the  comparison  of  the  velocity  of   the  last 
wheel  in  any  train  with  that  of  the  first,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  find  the  inverse  ratios  of 
the  couples  of  wheels  successively  throughout 
the  train,  and  multiply  these;    their  product 
will  be  the  ratio  sought.    When  it  is  desired 
to  regulate  the  transmitted  velocity  at  will,  the 
most  common  method  is  by  use  of  speed-cones 
— two  cones  with  axes  parallel,  but  tapering 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  a  band  passing 
about  them  can  be  so  shifted  as  to  cause  the 
motion  of  the  follower  to  be  ^ater  or  less 
than  or  equal  to  that  of  the  driver,  according 
as  the  band  is  at  one  or  other  end,  or  the  mid- 
dle, of  the  cones ;  or  by  use  of  speed-pulleys — 
a  succession  of  wheels  of  varying  size  on  one 
axis,  and  of  pinions  of   sizes  varying  in  the 
reverse  direction  on  another,  so  that  by  shift- 
ing the  band  to  different  couples,  similar  varia- 
tions of  velocity,  differing  by  definite  removes, 
can  be  secured.    For  the  fiy  wheel  and  ec- 
centric, see  Steak  ENoim  (XL).    The  action 
of  a  cam  or  lifter  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
eccentric  wheel;   in  fact,  it  is  an  eccentric 
with  an  irregular  outline,  in  form  of  one  or 
more  waves,  so  that  during  a  whole  or  partial 
revolution  it  imparts  a  throw  or  forward  move- 
ment once  or  oftener  to  any  piece  against  a  pin 
or  shoulder  on  which  the  waves  act.    Friction 
wheels,  or  friction  rollers,  are  two  or  more 
small  wheels  or  cylinders  introduced  In  ench 
positions  as  to  receive  on  their  peripheries  the 
friction  of  a  turning  axle  or  journal,  tlius  reda- 
cing  the  resistance  that  would  occur  mainly  iu 
the  lowest  part  of  a  fixed  journal  box,  by  trans- 
ferring the  bearing  surfaces  and  converting  the 
friction  from  the  sliding  to  the  rolling  form 
(see  FaionoN),  and  diminishing  wear  by  dia- 
tiibuting  the  pressure  over  a  larger  number  of 
bearing  surfaces.    A  ratchet  wheel  is  a  small 
wheel  intended  to  traverse  the  length  of  a 
Btraight   rack    furnished  with   corresponding 
teeth,  or  taming  about  an  axis  fixed  in  position, 
and  used  to  move  a  straight  piece  back  and 
forth  or  up  and  down,  the  wheel  being  turned 
in  either  case  by  a  hand  winch.    Of  the  former 
arrangement,  application  is  made  in  the  shift- 
ing of  a  movable  carriage  or  other  part  of 
mechanism  along  a  horizontal  base  or  support; 
and  of  the  latter,  in  a  common  form  of  counter 
pump  for  liquids,  sometimes  in  air  pumps,  &c 
— Wheels  of  carriages  and  of  vehicles  generally, 
are  those  the  construction  of  which  (save  in 
the  case  of  the  finest  mechanism)  calls  for  the 
greatest  study  and  ingenuity;  since  they  are 
exposed  to  strains  greater  for  their  size  and 
weight,  and  in  more  various  directions,  than 
are  any  others.    To  bear  without  fracture  the 
concussions  to  which  they  are  subject,  they  re- 
quire to  be  exceedingly  strong,  and  somewhat 
elastic.    Ordinary  carriage  wheels  consist  of  a 
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efloirutl  blook  at  the  middle,  the  nave,  tarn- 
*    ing  on  ID  axle,  and  having  spokes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radii,  which  unite  the  nave  with  the 
wooden  eiroolar  sMments  or  fellies  oonstitnting 
the  rim,  and  which  are  enclosed  and  held  to- 
gtther  hj  a  wroaght  iron  tire.    The  tire,  being 
Bwde  d^htly  snull  for  the  rim,  is  expanded 
by  heating  to  redness,  and  in  this  condition  is 
driven  apon  the  rim  and  bolted  to  it;  the  con- 
traction of  the  metal  in  cooling  resolts  in  bind- 
ing liie  fdlies  very  firmly  to  one  another  and 
iqHm  tiw  spokea.    Oarriage  or  wagon  wheels 
nay  be  maae  flat;  bdt  they  are  most  common- 
ly "dhhing"  from  the  nave  ontward  to  the 
rim,  for  the  double  pnrpoee  of  securing  width 
of  base  to  the  vehicle,  so  as  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ter  of  overtaming,  and  of  enabling  the  wheel 
better  to  resist  lateral  shocks.    ObBtades  in 
the  iray  of  a  oarriage  wheel,  or  the  natural  in- 
sqnalities  of  the  road,  tend  to  resist  its  progress ; 
bnt  owing  to  the  rigid  connection  of  the  parts 
«f  the  wheel,  and  we  fitot  that  the  pull  of  the 
team  is  exerted  at  the  axle,  the  arrangement 
eonstitntes  in  case  of  obstraofion  a  bent  lever, 
cue  arm  of  which  is  vertical  from  the  axle  to 
the  level  of  the  obstruction,  the  other  horizon- 
tal Jmning  this  vertical  and  the  point  of  the 
obstmction  that  meets  the  wheel  at  the  mo- 
ment; hence,  unless  the  obstacle  is  extremely 
laiige,  it  is  always  on  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever,  and  in  reference  to  such  the  wheel  itself 
thns  gnpplies  a  perpetual  mechanical  advan- 
tage.   This  advantage  is  also  greater  as  the 
wheel  is  made  larger,  unless  the  une  of  draught 
is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  traces  of  the 
team;  and  carried  above  this,  one  component 
of  the  poll  of  the  team  would  be  exerted  against 
the  road,  and  the  reaiBtanee  in  every  way  in- 
creased.   Bnt  if  the  application  of  the  force  of 
the  team  be  at  a  pomt  8u£SoientIy  below  the 
axle,  very  large  wheels  can  be  employed ;  and 
(Dch  are  used  for  transporting  the  heaviest  col- 
anins,  castings,  or  other  burdens,  these  being 
commonly  slung  up  beneath  an  elevated  rea^ 
or  frame;  a  gain  m  moving  such  loads  being 
*i»  secured  by  a  considerable  width  of  the 
tires.    Such  wheels  more  easily  surmount  ob- 
stacles, elevating  the  load  also  leas  abruptly  in 
so  doing,  while  their  width  serves  to  Dridge 
ever  slight  depressions  and  to  save  the  resist- 
anee  that  would  I>e  due  to  sinking  into  them. 
X.  A.  Vorin  found,  as  the  result  of  many  ex- 
perimenta,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  by  the  team  to  the  whole  load,  with 
various  styles  of  heavy-loaded  wagons,  to  vary 
from  A  on  a  wet  road  with  ruts,  to  jV  ^'i'  (^ 
•oUd,  diy  road  of  hard  gravel ;  the  friolaon  at 
the  axles  being,  of  coarse,  reduced  by  use  of 
the  best  Inbrioanta.    Qenerally,  it  may  be  sta- 
ted that  the  ratio  of  draught  to  load  on  weU 
■BMadamised  roads  in  good  order  will  be  /» to 
A ;  on  freah  gravdied  roads,  often  aa  great  as 
ifi',  on  gravelled  nwds  beaten  hard,  A;  and 
on  the  best  paved  or  hard  earth  roads,  aboat^. 
Of  the  most  important  of  Morin's  results  the 
A^wing  is  a  brief  summary.:  1,  the  resistanoe 
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to  wagons  on  solid  metalled  roads  or  pave- 
ments, taken  with  reference  to  the  axle,  and  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  ground,  is  sensibly 
proportional  to  the  pressure  or  total  weight  of 
vehicle  and  load,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels ;  3,  on  such  roads, 
the  reeistance  ia  very  nearly  independent  of 
the  width  of  the  tires ;  8,  np<m  compressible 
bottoms,  SDoh  as  earths,  sands,  gravel,  &&,  the 
resistance  decreases  with  increased  width  of 
tire ;  4,- upon  soft  earths,  such  as  loam  or  sand, 
the  resistance  is  independent  of  the  velocity; 
6,  upon  metalled  roads  and  upon  pavemei^ 
the  resistance  increases  with  tne  velocity,  but 
the  resistance  is  less  as  the  wagon  is  better 
hung  (with  good  springs)  and  the  road  more 
smooth ;  6,  i£e  inclination  of  the  line  of  draught 
— the  direction  in  which  the  pull  of  the  team 
takes  effect — should  approach  the  horizontal 
for  all  roads,  and  for  common  wagons  so  far  as 
the  construction  will  admit  These  results  or 
laws  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximations,  and 
as,  practically,  varied  with  the  conditions.  It 
is  usual  not  to  bring  the  line  of  draught  nearer 
than  by  about  16°  to  the  horizontaL — ^For  more 
particular  discussion  of  the  resistance  opposed 
to  vehicles,  and  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
latter  on  roads,  see  the  chapter  on  "Drao^t 
of  Vehicles,"  in  Iforln'a  "  Fondamental  Ideas 
of  Mechanics,  and  Experimental  Data"  (New 
York,  1860).  For  the  subject  of  oar  wheds, 
see  Railroad. 

WHEELING,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Ohio  CO.,  Va.,  situated  on  the  E.bank  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling 
creek,  40  m.  in  a  direct  line  and  08  m.  by  the 
river  below  Pittsburg,  860  m.  N.  W.  from  Rich- 
mond, and  806  m.  by  the  river  from  Oincinnati ; 
pop.  in  1860,  14,670.  The  site  of  the  city  is  a 
narrow  alluvial  tract  lying  between  the  river 
and  a  range  of  precipitous  hills,  and  extending 
about  8  m.  along  the  river  bank.  Wheeling  is 
the  largest  town  on  the  Ohio  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati,  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  of  the  river 
division  of  the  Oleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad. 
The  national  road  crosses  the  river  at  Zane'a 
island  in  front  of  the  city,  on  a  wire  suspension 
bridge  having  a  span  of  1,010  feet  Tne  hills 
in  the  vicinity  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  coal,  the  cost  of  which  on  the  spot  does  not 
exceed  2  ots.  per  bushel.  In  July,  186S,  65 
steamboats,  of  6,448  tons,  were  owned  here, 
and  8  steamboats  were  buUt  in  the  previous 
year.  Wheeling  has  8  iron  founderies,  8  nail 
mills,  8  railroad  and  8  bar  iron  mills,  8  steam 
endne  manufactories,  4  glass  houses,  6  paper 
mills,  4  flouring  mills,  7  breweries.  6  tanneries, 
&C. ;  i  banks  with  a  capital  of  |1,860,000,  6 
savings  banks,  8  daily  newspapers,  21  churches, 
and  numerous  public  and  pnvate  schools  and 
academies. — ^Wheeling  waa  incorporated  aa  a 
city  in  1886.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
county  in  1797,  and  is  now  (1862)  tiie  seat  of 
the  state  government  established  by  the  west- 
em  portion  ot  Virginia  in  1861. 
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WHEELOOK,  Elbazab,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  the  fonnder  and  first  president  of 
Dartmouth  college,  bom  in  Windham,  Oonn., 
in  April,  1711,  died  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April 
24, 1779.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1788,  and.in  1785  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
2d  Congregational  society  in  Lebanon,  near 
Colnmbia,  Oonn.,  which  office  he  held  for  86 
years.  His  salary  being  small  and  irregularly 
paid,  he  opened  a  school,  and  the  proficiency 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  an  Indian  boy  named 
Samson  Occom,  led  to  his  establishing  an  In- 
dian missionary  school,  out  of  which  grew 
eventually  Dartmouth  College.  (See  Dabt- 
xpuTH  College,  and  Ocoom,  Sahbon.)  He 
removed  to  Hanover  in  1770,  and  presided  over 
his  new  college  9  years.  He  published  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Indian  School "  in  1762,  and  sev- 
eral continuations  of  it  up  to  1778.  His  memoir, 
with  selectv^ns  fixtm  his  correspondence,  ap- 
peared in  1811. — JoEN,  LL.D.,  second  presi- 
dent of  Dartmonth  oolWe,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754, 
died  April  4,  1817.  He  entered  Tale  college 
in  1767,  but  on  the  removal  of  his  father  to 
Hanover  became  a  member  of  the  new  college, 
was  graduated  with  the  first  class  in  1771,  and 
was  a  tutor  there  from  1772  to  1776.  In  1776 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  colonial  as- 
sembly, and  in  1777  was  appointed  a  mcyor  in 
the  New  York  forces,  and  soon  after  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  continental  army.  In  1778  he 
was  selected  by  Gen.  Stark  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  and  within  a  year  was 
called  to  a  position  on  Gen.  Gates's  staff,  in 
which  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  was  elected  his  successor  as  president 
of  the  college,  though  only  25  years  of  age. 
In  1782  the  trustees  sent  him  to  Europe  to 
procure  books,  money,  &c.,  for  the  institution. 
On  his  return  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked was  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
money,  books,  and  papers  lost.  He  continued 
in  the  presidency  36  years,  till,  in  conse- 
onence  of  some  ecclesiaslical  controversy  among 
t^e  trustees,  he  was  removed  in  1816,  a  meas- 
nre  which  excited  very  general  indignation, 
and  nearly  caused  the  ruin  of  the  college.  In 
1817  a' new  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  who 
restored  him  to  office,  but  his  death  occurred  a 
few  weeks  after.  He  bequeathed  half  his  la^ge 
estate  to  Princeton  theological  seminary.  He 
published  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Dart- 
mouth  college"  (1816). 

WHEELWRIGHT,  John,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1694, 
died  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  15,  1679.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a  classmate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for  some  years  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  estabBshed  church  at  Alford, 
near  Boston,  Lincolnshire ;  but  in  1636,  being 
driven  from  his  church  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
he  emigrated  to  Boston  in  New  England,  where 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  church,  in  what  is  now  Brain- 
tree.    The  celebrated  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson 


was  his  sister-in-law,  and  he  partook  of  her 
views.  Differences  of  opinion  led  to  personal 
animosities  between  him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
pastor  of  the  Boston  church ;  and  the  general 
court  in  its  session  of  16S6-'7  appointed  a  &st, 
partiy  to  heal  these  dissensions.  On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  in  Boston,  and, 
as  his  enemies  asserted  (though  the  manuscript 
of  the  sermon,  still  in  existence,  does  not  jus- 
tify the  assertion),  denounced  the  ministers  and 
magistrates.  The  general  court  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  sedition  and  contempt,  for  which, 
after  some  months'  delay, -he  was  banished  with 
his  friends  from  the  colony.  In  1688  he 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  which  he  called  Exeter.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  6  years  here,  the  town  was  declared 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  removed  with  a  part  of  his  church  to  Wells 
in  the  district  of  Maine.  In  1644  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  between  him  and  the  colonial 
government  of  Massachusetts,  in  consequence 
of  some  acknowledgments  on  his  part,  and  he 
returned  to  that  colony  in  1646,  and  settled  in 
Hampton,  where  he  remained  8  years.  In 
1664  he  published  his  "  Vindication."  About 
1657  he  went  to  England,  where  Cromwell  re- 
ceived him  cordi^y ;  but  he  returned  in 
1660,  and  settled  as  pastor  in  Salisbury,  N.  H. 
WHELK,  a  marine,  univalve,  gasteropod 
shell,  of  the  genus  iueeinum  (Linn.).  There 
are  about  20  living  species,  and  more  than  100 
fossil  in  the  miocene  formations.  The  shell  is 
ovate-conic,  the  aperture  having  a  notch  -with- 
out a  canal,  and  the  piUar  not  flattened  and 
somewhat  twisted.  The  common  whelk  or 
buckie  (£.  vndatum,  Linn.)  is  the  largest, 
being  about  3  inches  long,  grayish  or  brownie 
white,  with  numerous  raised  lines  and  strita ; 
it  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  is  dredged  as  an  article  of  food, 
its  supply  to  the  London  market  being  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  trade  ;  it  is  found  from  low 
water  mark  to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  is 
distributed  through  the  Irish,  North,  and  Arctic 
seas,  along  the  American  shore  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Greenland,  and  across  to  the  Siberian  and 
Okhotsk  seas ;  it  is  found  fossil  in  the  newer 
pliocene  of  Sicily,  though  not  now  living  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  most  common  species  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  is  the  £.  obtoU- 
turn  (Adams),  ovate,  reddish  or  olive  brown, 
with  a  network  of  lines,  aperture  dark  violet, 
with  6  whorls  and' apex  generally  eroded ;  it  is 
about  1  inch  long  and  4  ino^  wide ;  tiie  animal 
is  mottied  with  slate  color.  Its  movements  are 
very  active,  and  its  food  consists  of  dead  craba, 
fish,  &c.,  rendering  it  a  very  good  scavenger  in 
aquarial  tanks ;  it  occurs  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  preferring  muddy,  stiU  inlets,  flats  un- 
covered at  low  tide,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers 
where  the  water  is  brackish  ;  the  old  shells  are 
of  a  dark  green,  almost  blackish  color,  from  a 
marine  vegetation  which  grows  upon  them. 
The  B.  trivittatum  (Adams)  is  also  abundant 
on  our  coast,  especially  about  Nantucket,  and 
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is  often  fonnd  worn  on  the  beaches;  it  is 
gnuller  than  the  last,  more  conical,  greenish 
white,  sometimes  with  three  dark  bands  on  the 
lower  whorl,  whence  the  specific  name. 

WHEWELL,   WiLUAM,    D.D.,  an   English 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  in  Lan- 
euter.  May  24,  1794.     He  is  the  son  of  a 
joiner,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  that 
trade,  bat  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town  manifested  abilities  so  superior  that  he 
was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.    Here 
be  distinguished  himself  by  his  mathematical 
attainments,  was  graduated  in  1816,  obtained 
»  fellowship,  and  for  several  years  acted  as 
totor.    He  was  chosen  professor  of  mineralogy 
in  1828,  and  held  that  office  until  1882.     In 
]838  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology or  casniBtry,  in  1841  became  master  of 
Trinity  college,  and  in  1855  vice-chancellor 
of  the  nniversity  of  Cambridge,  when  he  gave 
np  hia  professorship,  thongh  still  retaining  the 
mastership.    By  his  lectures  and  writings  Dr. 
Whewell  has  effected  a  radical  reform  in  regard 
tothe  stndy  of  the  physical  sciences  in  England. 
His  first  publications  were  generally  mathe- 
matical  works  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  university,  and  consist  of  "  Mechanics" 
0)  vols.),  a  "  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  "  Me- 
chanics of  Engineering,"  and  an  edition  of 
Newton's    Prineipia.     His   most    important 
works  relating  to  other  sciences  are :    "  As- 
tronomy and  General  Physios  considered  with 
reference    to    Natnral    Theology;    being  the 
Third  Bridgewater  Treatise"  (London,  1838); 
"History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  firom  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Times"  (8  vols.,  1887; 
Sd edition,  enbu-ged,  1857^;  and  "The  Philos- 
(why  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  npon 
their  History"  (2  vols.,  1840).    The  last  was  re- 
modelled and  enlarged  in  1858-'61,  and  pub- 
lished as  the    "History  of  Scientific  Ideas" 
(8  vols.),  "Novum  Organon  Benovatnm"  (1 
vol),  and  "  Philosophy  of  Discovery"  (1  vol.). 
While  occupying  the  chair  of  philosophy  he 
pnblished  "Elements  of  Morality,   including 
Polity"  (1845);  "Lectures  on  Systematic  Mo- 
rality" (1846);  "Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  England"  (1852) ;  and  an 
edition  of  the  treatise  of  Grotius  De  Jure 
Btlii  et  Paeit,  with  a  translation  and  Eng- 
lish notes  (1864).     In  regard  to  university  re- 
form he  has  also  written  treatises  entitled  "  On 
a  Liberal  Education  in  general,  and  with  par- 
ticalar  reference  to  the  Leading  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge"  (1830),  and  "  On  the 
Principles  of  English  University  Education" 
(1838).    In  Germany,  where  he  travelled  dur- 
ing his  professorship  of  mineralogy,  he  con- 
tracted apassionate  admiration  for  the  philos- 
ophy of  lutnt,  and  has  also  made  a  version  into 
mglish  hexameters  of  Goethe's  Ssrmann  und 
Dorothea,  and  a  translation  of  the  "  Professor's 
^ife"  of  Anerbach,  andpublished  "  Architec- 
tural Notes  on  German  Churches."  Among  his 
other  works  are :  a  reply  to  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion," entitled  "Indications  of  the  Creator;"  s 


translation  of  Plato  under  the  title  of  "The 
Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers"  (8 
vols.,  1861);  and  "The  Plurality  of  Worlds," 
published  anonymonsly,  in  which  he  argues 
tha^  none  of  the  planets  except  the  earth  is  in- 
habited. This  last  book  has  recently  excited  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  He  has  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, of  the  British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  of  the  geological  society ; 
and  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  he  has 
contributed,  among  others,  a  valuable  series  of 
papers  on  tides. 

WHICHCOTE,  BKNJAMnf,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  in  Stoke,  Shropshire,  Ikuroh 
11, 1610,  died  in  Cambridge  in  May,  1683.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
took  holy  orders  in  1636,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  nniversity  preachers.  In  1643  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 'living  of 
North  Cadbury,  Somersetshire,  and  the  next 
year  appointed  provost  of  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  office  he  was  removed  at 
the  restoration.  He  was  minister  of  St.  Anne's. 
Blackfriars,  when  that  church  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  then  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  latitudin&- 
rian  school  of  divines.  His  works,  which  were 
all  published  posthumously,  had  a  considerable 
circulation  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  They  consist  of  6  volumes  of 
sermons  (1698-1707),  "  Observations  and  Apo- 
phthegms" (1688),  and  a  volume  of  "  Moral  and 
Religious  Aphorisms"  (1703). 

Whig,  the  designation  of  a  political  party 
in  English  and  more  lately  in  American  his- 
tory, originally  applied  to  the  former  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  but,  like  the  name  tory,  subse- 
quently assumed  with  pride  by  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  given.  It  first  came  into  general 
use  as  a  party  phrase  in  1679,  and  was  derived 
from  tlie  word  "  whiggamore,"  or  shorter 
"  whigg,"  which  in  the  south-western  counties 
of  Scotland  denotes  a  drover.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  1648,  a  numlxlt 
of  the  Covenanters  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try were  incited  by  their  ministers  to  march 
npon  Edinbnrgh.  "  This,"  says  Burnet,  "  was 
called  the  whiggamores'  inroad ;  and  ever  after 
that  all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  con- 
tempt to  be  called  whiggs ;  and  from  Scotland 
the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it 
is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinc- 
tion." The  immediate  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  term  was  the  struggle  between  the 
court  and  country  parties  on  the  bill  of  excln- 
sion.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  were  called  in 
contempt  tories,  and  whig  and  tory,  though, 
as  Hallam  observes,  "  as  senseless  as  any  cant 
terms  that  could  be  devised,"  immediately  be- 
came as  familiar  in  use  as  they  have  since  con- 
tinued. The  distinguishing  principles  of  the 
whigs  are  thus  generally  stated  by  the  author 
last  quoted:  "A  whig  deemed  {dl  forms  of 
government  subordinate  to  the  public  ({ood, 
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and  therefore  liable  to  change  when  they 
should  cease  to  promote  that  object.  Within 
those  bonnds  whidi  he,  as  well  as  his  antag- 
onist, meant  not  to  transgress,  and  rc^eoting  all 
unnecessary  innoTation,  tiie  whig  had  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to   poMoal  improvement,  ^e 

tory  an  aversion  to  it This  made  the 

privileges  of  the  sabject,  that  the  crown's  pre- 
rogative, his  peculiar  care.  Hence  it  seemed 
likely  that,  through  passion  and  oircmnstance, 
the  tory  might  aid  m  establishing  despotism, 
or  the  whig  in  snbverting  monarohy.  The 
former  was  generaUy  hostile  to  the  libertr  of 
the  press  and  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  especially 
in  religion ;  the  latter  their  Mend.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  one,  in  short,  was  amelioration ; 
of  the  other,  conservation."  The  party  has  in 
general  adhered  to  these  principles  unoe  it 
first  received  its  distinctive  name,  though,  as  is 
natural,  time  and  circumstances  have  effected 
important  modifications  in  its  professions  and 
modes  of  action.    Within  the  last  80  years,  a 

S regressive  wing  of  the  party  has  ceased  to  be 
esignated  by  the  old  name,  but  is  now  known 
as  the  radiceJs;  and  in  like  manner,  sach  has 
been  the  general  progress  of  politioal  ideas, 
much  of  what  was  whiggism  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  is  now  toryiam  or 
conservatism,  and  the  whigs  of  the  present  day 
resemble  in  their  general  principles  only,  and 
not  in  the  immediate  objects  to  be  attained, 
the  founders  of  the  party.  The  whigs  came 
into  power  in  England  with  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  and  were  in  general  the  dominant 
party  until  the  middle  of  the  next  centory; 
Hfter  which  the  tories  predominated  for  up- 
ward ef  80  years.  The  agitation  of  the  reform 
bill  and  of  OaQiolio  emancipation  again  brought 
the  whigs  into  power,  bat  nnoe  1880  the  set- 
tlement of  old  disputed  issues  has  made  the 
term  practically  olwolete  as  a  political  defini- 
tion.— In  the  United  States  the  term  whig  was 
appUed  daring  the  war  of  independence  to  the 
patriotic  party,  the  adherents  to  the  crown 
being  called  tories.  The  word  subsequently 
disappeared  firom  the  political  vocabolary  of 
the  country  until  the  presidential  election 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  Gen.  Jackson 
for  a  second  term,  when  the  anti-Jackson  or 
national  repnblioan  party,  as  it  was  called,  took 
the  name  of  whig.  The  whigs  of  America 
having  been  hopelessly  divided  by  the  anti- 
slavery  movetnents  of  1848  and  subsequent 
years,  the  party  ceased  to  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent organization  in  1864-'6,  and  its  members 
were  atoorbed  by  the  democratic  party  and  Uie 
newly  created  republican  party.  A  part  had 
previously  joined  the  iunerican  party,  or 
» Imow-nothiaga." 

WHDfBREL.    See  Oubuew. 

WHINOHAT.    See  Stoni  Ohat. 

WHIPPLE,  Abbabam,  a  commodore  in  the 
American  navy  durii<g  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1788,  died 
near  Marietta,  0.,  May  29, 1819.  In  earlylife 
he  was  of^toin  of  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  West 


India  trade,  and  in  the  <dd  French  war  h» 
made  himself  conspicuous  while  in  oommand 
of  the  privateer  Oame  Oock,  fitted  out  in  Prov- 
idence, taking  in  a  single  cruise  28  French 
prizes.  In  1772  the  encroachments  of  eerttin 
British  revenue  vessels  led  to  raptures  between 
their  oonun^ders  and  the  people  of  Hhode 
Island,  culminating  in  the  boming  of  his  ma- 
jesty's armed  schooner  Graspee  in  thevsten 
of  Narraganset  bay  in  June  of  that  year,  lie 
party  engaged  in  this  affair  was  secretly  o^ 
ganized  in  Providence,  and  Cept  Whipple  wu 
chosen  to  oommand  the  expe^tion,  consisting 
of  8  long  boats  manned  with  brave  and  expe- 
rienced men.  Large  rewards  were  offered  bj 
Gov.  Wanton  and  by  the  British  govenunent 
for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
act,  and  a  royal  commission  was  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  oflB^;  bat  the  perpetraton 
were  never  discovered.  In  June,  1775,  tiro 
armed  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  Rhode  Island, 
of  which  Whipple  was  put  in  command,  thSa 
the  title  of  commodore.  The  larger  vessel  vu 
manned  by  80  men,  and  carried  10  gnus.  In 
August  they  added  to  this  navy  two  row  gal- 
leys, carrying  60  men.  The  derign  of  this 
measure  is  somewhat  equivocally  sti^  by  the 
general  assembly  to  be  "  to  protect  the  trade 
of  the  colony."  On  his  way  down  the  baj 
Com.  Whipple  made  a  prize  of  one  of  the  ten-. 
ders  to  the  British  frigate  Rose,  then  off  New- 
port. This  was  a  year  before  the  declaration 
of  independence.  From  1775  to  1779  he  com- 
manded the  schooner  Providence,  which  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  more  vessels  than  anj 
other  in  the  service  during  this  period.  Bhe 
was,  however,  finally  taken  by  the  British.  He 
was  afterward  placed  in  oommand  of  the  new 
frigate  Providence.  Having  entered  Narrs- 
ganset  bay,  the  British  naval  force  completely 
blockaded  it  to  prevent  her  egress ;  she  never- 
theless succeeded  in  getting  to  sea.  On  tbia 
occasion  Oom.  Whipple  was  bound  to  France 
with  government  despatches,  a  voyage  which 
he  successfully  accomplished,  evading  the  Brit- 
ish ships  sent  in  pursuit.  One  of  his  moat 
daring  exploits  was  performed  in  1779,  when 
he  encountered  the  homeward-bound  Jamaica 
fleet  of  nearly  160  sail,  convoyed  by  a  74-giin 
ship  and  several  smaller  vessels.  He  concealed 
his  gona,  hoisted  British  colors,  and  joined  Um 
fleet  as  one  of  the  merchantmen.  He  thus 
sailed  in  their  company  for  several  days,  and 
each  night  made  a  capture  of  one  vessel,  which 
he  manned  from,  his  own  crew,  and  despatch- 
ed homeward,  so  as  to  be  ere  morning  ont 
of  sight  of  the  fleet.  In  this  way  he  captnttd 
10  richly  laden  vessels,  8  of  which  reached 
American  ports  in  safety.  The  following  year, 
when  endeavoring  witJi  a  squadron  t»  save 
Charleston  from  capture,  he  was  onsaooeBftil, 
lost  his  squadron,  and  was  held  as  a  prisoner  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  large  amount  of  prise 
money  due  him  he  relinquished  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1784  he  commanded  the  first  vessel 
that  displayed  the  United  States  flag  on  the 
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TliameB.  OnleayingtheBervioeheretirodtoft 
&rm  in  Oranston,  a  few  miles  from  Providence, 
until  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  oornDsny,  when 
he  removed  to  Marietta.  In  1796  ne  took  np 
his  reddenoe  npon  a  small  farm  near  that  town, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands.  For  the  last  Shears  of  his  life  he 
jeoeiyed  a  pension  from  government. 

WHIPPLE,  Edwin  Pkbct,  an  American  es- 
Bajist,  born  in  Oloncester,  Mass.,  March  8, 
1819.  When  he  was  a  child  hia  &ther  died, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  mother  removed  to 
Salem,  where  at  the  age  of  16  he  became  clerk 
in  a  bank.  At  18  he  entered  a  large  banking 
honse  in  Boston,  where  he  rose  to  tne  position 
of  principal  derk.  Soon  after  the  completion 
tjt  the  merchants'  exchange  he  was  appoint- 
ed Boperintendent  of  the  reading  room  con- 
nected with  it,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of 
the  room  until  the  beginning  of  1860,  when  he 
determined  to  apply  himself  more  exolnsively 
to  literary  porsoits.  In  1840  he  delivered  a 
hnmorons  poem  before  the  Boston  mercantile 
library  association.  In  1848  he  contributed  a 
eritical  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
ICaosolay  to  the  "Boston  Miscellany,"  which 
attracted  much  notice ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  North  Amer- 
ican Beview."  He  has  also  written  numerous 
critical  essays  in  "Graham's  Magazine,"  the 
"American  Beview,"  "Harper's  Magazine," 
the  "Christian  Examiner,"  the  "Ifathodist 
Quarterly  Bevibw,"  and  the  "Atlantic  Montii- 
^."  Inl848thedegreeofA.M.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Harvard  college ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  a  selection  from  his  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  under  the 
title  of  "Essays  and  Bevlews"  (2  vols.  19mo.). 
In  1850  he  published  a  small  volume  of  "  Leo- 
tores  on  Subiecta  connected  with  literature 
and  life,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  delivered 
the  fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Boston,  on  "  Wadiington  and  the 
Principles  of  the  American  Revolution."  For 
the  last  10  years  he  has  published  but  littie. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  be  delivered  a  course  of 
IS  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Bos- 
ton, on  "The  Uteratore  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," which  have  been  repeated  in  whole  or 
in  pu^in  several  other  places. 

WHIPPLE!,  WiLUAM,  an  American  general, 
and  a  ngner  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
bom  in  Eittery,  Me.,  in  1780,  died  Nov.  98, 
1786.  Li  his  boyhood  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  and  before  his  91st  year  had 
made  several  voyages  to  Europe  as  captun. 
In  1759  he  relinquished  the  sea  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pnrsnits  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
In  Jan.  1776,  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
provincial  congress  convened  at  Exeter,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  elected  to  the  continental 
congress.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  commanded  the  first  brigade  of  New 
Hampshire  troops  under  Gates,  and  was  in  the 
battles  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  In  1778  he 
eoOperated  with  Qea.  Sullivan  in  the  riege  of 


Newport.  From  1789  till  1784  he  was  financial 
receiver  fbr  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  1789  he  was  appointed  a  jndge  of  the  supe- 
rior  court  of  the  state. 

WHIPPOORWILL,  the  common  name  of 
the  antro*tomu»  we^fenu  (Bonap.),  a  North 
American  species  of  goatsucker,  derived  from 
the  fancied  resembmce  of  its  notes  to  the 
above  syllables;  for  family  and  generic eharao* 
ters,  see  Gk>ATSiTOEBB.  It  is  10  inches  long  and 
19  in  alar  extent ;  the  plumage  is  very  difficult 
to  describe,  maoh  resembling  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean goatsucker ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  longi-- 
tudinally  streaked  with  black ;  the  throat  has 
a  narrow  white  collar;  the  abdomen  and  teiv 
minal  half  of  tail  whitish,  the  former  with 
indistinct  transverse  bands  and  mottlings  of 
brown ;  wings  brown,  each  quill  with  a  series 
of  round  rufous  spots  on  both  webs ;  the  bris- 
tles at  the  base  of  the  bill  are  very  stifl^  man 
Hbfia  an  inch  long,  bnt  without  lateral  fila- 
ments ;  wings  short  and  rounded,  2d  quill  the 
longest,  and  tail  rounded ;  it  resembles  also  the 
chnck-will's  widow  (A.  Gorolinensis,  Gould), 
but  is  much  smaller;  the  female  is  without  the 
white  on  the  tafl.  It  is  distributed  over  the 
eastern  United  States,  being  replaced  on  the 
upper  Missouri  and  to  the  west  by  the  A.  Nut- 
tatU  (Oassin),  smaller,  lighter  colored,  without 
median  stripe  or  crown,  with  the  white  patch 
on  throat  larger  and  the  white  on  tail  less; 
the  gape  in  both  is  very  large.  It  is  seldom 
seen  during  the  day,  unless  startled  from  its 
repose  on  or  near  the  ground ;  the  flight  is  low, 
swift,  zigzag,  noiseless,  and  protra^«d,  as  it 
seeks  the  moths,  beetles,  and  other  insects  on 
which  it  feeds;  according  to  Audubon,  it  always 
sits  with  its  body  parallel  to,  and  never  across, 
the  branch  or  fence  which  supports  it.  It 
comes  from  the  south  tn  spring,  returning  in 
autumn.  The  notes  are  dear  and  loud,  for 
several  honrs  alter  sunset,  and  then  nnheard 
till  daybreak,  when  it  again  becomes  vocal  un- 
til the  snn  has  fairly  risen ;  the  first  and  third 
syllables  are  given  with  great  emphasis;  9  or 
8  of  these  birds  (and  there  are  often  many 
more  together)  will  make  such  a  noise  that  * 
those  unaccustomed  to  it  are  unable  to  sleep. 
Though  its  flesh  is  good,  it  is  rarely  killed, 
being  small  and  harmless,  and  beside  difficult 
to  shoot  fW>m  its  agzag  flight  and  nocturnal 
habit.  The  eggs  are/laid  about  the  middle  of 
May  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  dry  leaves  in 
the  thickets  which  they  fbBC[uent ;  they  are  9, 
much  rounded,  greenish  white,  with  spots  and 
blotches  of  blnidi  gray  and  light  bro^n ;  both 
birds  incubate,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in 
14  days ;  the  young  are  fed  a  long  time  after 
they  can  fly.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition 
that  these  birds  were  not  seen  till  after  a  great 
massacre  of  their  race  by  the  English,  andtiiat 
they  are  the  departed  spirits  of  their  murdered 
brethren;  they  look  upon  them  with  super- 
stitious dread,  and  believe  that  if  they  alight 
on  or  near  a  dwelling,  some  one  of  the  houae- 
hold  will  soon  after  cue. 
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WHIP-TOM-KELLY.    See  Vnao. 

WHIKLWIND,  a  wind  distinguished  by  the 
oiroumstance  of  its  consisting  in  the  moyement 
of  a  body  of  air  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  a 
Giroolar  or  spiral  course,  and  one  more  or  less 
nearly  approaching  the  horizontal  of  the  place 
at  which  at  any  time  it  may  be  situated.  Any 
such  movement  is,  of  coarse,  to  be  regarded  as 
occnrring  about  an  axis ;  and  the  plane  or  di- 
rection in  which  the  whirling  motion  takes 
place  may  be,  in  different  instances,  such  that 
the  axis  shall  point  for  the  time  or  continuously 
at  almost  any  inclination  to  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  sea,  from  that  nearly  horizontal  up  to 
a  true  vertical.  The  extent  and  violence  of  the 
whirl  varies  in  different  oases,  from  the  tem- 
porary eddy  of  a  few  feet  diameter,  often  mark- 
ed out  and  observed  by  means  of  an  ascending 
column  of  dust,  straws,  or  other  light  objects, 
and  that  may  appear  in  a  nearly  calm  day  in 
Bommer  and  even  upon  open  fields  or  plains,  to 
the  revolving  tempest  or  cyclone  of  the  breadth 
of  600  miles.  In  common  usage,  the  name 
whirlwind  is  applied  only  to  a  vortical  or  turn- 
ing wind  of  considerable  violence,  and  such  as 
can  seldom  or  never  have  a  diameter  of  less 
than  100  yards.  Such  winds,  moreover,  are 
probably  never  stationary,  but  advance  along 
the  land  or  sea  from  the  point  of  their  incep- 
tion in  a  course  either  straight  or  curved,  and 
called  their  track.  Up  to  the  present  century, 
the  name  was  given  to  all  violent  winds  known 
to  have  a  whirling  movement,  whatever  their 
extent  But  the  observations  of  Capper  in 
1801,  and  the  general  theory  of  Professor 
Dove,  since  snstained  and  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Redfiejd,  Reed,  and  others,  have 
established  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tempests 
occnrring  near  to  and  within  the  tropics,  and 
which  from  their  great  extent  appear  at  any 
given  place  and  time  to  be  simple  or  rectilinear 
winds,  consist  also  of  vast  bodies  of  air  having 
a  continuous  and  rapid  whirling  movement. 
Accordingly,  whirlwinds  are  now  known  to  be 
of  two  entirely  distinct  classes,  presenting  un- 
like characters,  and  due  to  the  operation  of  nn- 
like  causes.  These  classes  are:  1,  cyclones, 
probably  never  known  except  as  setting  in  with 
or  during  extensive  storms  of  rain,  and  of 
which  the  diameter  seldom  or  never  falls  short 
of  100  miles,  while  their  forward  movement  is 
comparatively  slow,  and  their  duration  from 
one  to  several  days ;  2,  tornadoes,  properly  so 
called,  which  often  arise  quite  independently 
of  rain  and  in  a  clear  sky,  though  they  usually 
end  in  producing  a  violent  rain  storm,  and  may 
Accompany  one  from  the  first ;  the  breadth  of 
their  proper  vortex  being  often  less  than  a  mile 
and  never  exceeding  a  few  miles,  while  their 
advance  is  usually  very  rapid,  and  their  dura- 
tion comparatively  brief.  It  can  now  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  in  all  extensive  or  violent 
storms  the  wind  acquires  more  or  less  com- 
pletely a  movement  of  rotation.  In  cyclones, 
the  axis  of  this  movement  must  be  supposed  to 
become  nearly  or  quite  vertical;  in  whirling 


winds  of  small  diameter,  it  maybe  inclined  to 
the  earth  at  various  angles,  or  as  traceable  in 
water  spouts  or  columns  of  dust,  have  a  tor- 
tuous direction. — ^For  the  canses  concerned  ia 
producing  winds  in  general,  see  Wiitdb.  I^ 
within  the  region  of  trade  winds,  a  broad  tract 
of  air  be  rapidly  lightened,  by  condensation, 
wi^  the  removal  of  the  moisture  in  clouds 
carried  away  or  in  rain  fall,  or  by  heat,  or  both' 
these  causes,  a  sheet  of  air  of  corresponding 
breadth  will  begin  to  move  into  the  lighteoed 
space,  first  as  a  direct  wind.  If  this  wind, 
in  case  of  being  formed  alone,  supposing  it  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  would  flow  in  any 
course  from  £.  or  S.  of  their  direction,  then, 
being  formed  within  and  relatively  to  the  trade 
winds,  it  will  conspire  with  their  movement, 
producing  a  more  rapid  westing  of  the  north- 
wardly parts  of  the  body  of  air  so  affected, 
while  the  slower  movement  of  the  trades  as 
they  near  the  equator,  and  their  approach  to 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  will  cause  the 
new  wind  to  be  more  resisted  toward  its  sonth- 
ward  edge,  and  the  total  impulse  will  be  rela- 
tively to  eastward ;  the  result  being  the  gradu«I 
setting  in  of  a  revolution  of  the  entire  body  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watoh  having  its  face  upward.  If  the  nev 
wind  come  from  the  west  or  north,  still  the 
eastwardly  resultant  of  its  southern  portion 
will  be  the  greater,  and  the  westwardly  resul- 
tant of  its  northern  ;  and  the  revolution  will 
be  in  the  same  direction.  And -if  it  commence 
beyond  the  trade  wind  region,  still  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  of 
the  resistances  of  the  stationary  bodies  of  air 
at  the  sides  of  the  broad  belt  of  wind  supposed 
first  to  arise,  will  suflSce  to  impart  the  tendency 
to  revolve  in  the  like  course.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  direction  will  of  course  be  re- 
versed. The  advance  of  the  centre  of  each  a 
vortex  or  whirl,  and  usually  along  a  curved 
path,  is  further  determined  by  the  relative 
force  of  the  winds  originating  it,  and  by  the 
continued  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
Snch  is,  without  doubt,  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  many  cyclones,  perhaps  of  all.  In  t 
report  in  1843,  however,  Sir  J.  Herschel  sug- 
gests that  cyclones  may  sometimes  originate  in 
consequence  of  the  crossing  at  some  angle  of 
the  crests  of  two  great  atmospheric  waves  (de- 
scribed nnder  Winds),  the  production  of  move- 
ment in  an  ellipse  or  circle  by  combination  of 
two  rectilinear  impulses  being  well  understood; 
but  though  he  finds  some  of  the  phenomena  in 
harmony  with  this  theory,  there  are  others 
that  appear  to  contradict  it,  as  that  there  are 
probably  in  no  case  two  whirls  in  opposte  di- 
rections, such  as  the  crossing  of  two  such 
waves  Ekhould  occasion  in  the  opposite  angles 
made  by  their  intersection.  M.  Lartigne  in 
1866,  treating  of  the  storms  of  the  Pyrenees, 
remarks  their  similarity  to  certain  hurricanes 
of  the  American  coast,  and  proposes  substan- 
tially the  same  explanation  with  that  of  Her- 
schel just  given.    (See  also  Ozclonb  ;  and  for 
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ptrtienkn  reep«oting  the  ohsraoter  ood  lati- 
todes  of  these  Btonns,  as  well  as  their  relations 
to  navigation,  see  Hubbioanx.) — The  reTolv- 
ing  winds  of  small  cirooit  and  rapid  forward 
movement,  and  in  North  America  and  England 
moet  familiarly  known  as  hurricanes  or  torna- 
does (the  latter  fW>m  the  Spanish  U»mar,  to 
retam),  are  snoh  as  occnr  in  any  part  of  the 
torrid  or  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth, 
thoogh  most  frequently  in  the  former.    They 
are  most  known  as  ooonrring  in  the  West  In- 
dia islands  and  contigTiouB  seas,  on  the  coast 
of  Afnca,  and  in  the  seas  east  of  Ohina  and 
north  of  Australia.    The  name  typhoon  (6r. 
r«^,  a  whirlwind;  Ohin.  ta»-fung)  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  violent  winds  in  soouiem 
Asia  and  the  surrounding  seas;  and  it  may 
eonseqnently  designate  a  cyclone,  a  tornado 
proper,  or  a  violent  and  often  parching  wind, 
of  which  the  siroooo,  the  simoom,  and  the  har- 
mattan  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  examples, 
and  which  at  certain  seasons  prevail  in  soath- 
etn  and  south-western  Asia,  in  Africa,  or  even 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Europe.  Tor- 
nadoes, properly  so  called,  may  accompany 
from  the  first  a  rapidly  forming  rain  cloud,  or 
leas  frequently  perhaps  follow  as  a  consequence 
npon  a  sadden  and  great  fall  of  rtun.    More 
generally  they  occur  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  very  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  has 
become  highly  heated,  though  still  calm.  Upon 
islands  or  coasts,,  the  approach  of  such  a  storm 
may  be  foreboded  in  the  morning  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  clouds  moving  over  the  land 
toward  the  sea,  while  a  breeze  may  blow  in 
the  opposite  course.    But  quite  as  frequently 
as  otherwise,  they  burst  forth  npon  the  land 
suddenly,  and  without  distinct  premonition, 
perhaps  first  upon  the   side  of  a  mountfdn, 
and  moving  forward  along  a  straight,  carving, 
or  tortuous  track,  of  breadths  such  as  already 
indicated,   they  show  their  terrific  force  by 
overturning,  uprooting,  breaking,  or  twisting 
off  trees ;  by  demolishing  buildings,  or  lifting 
these  and  other  heavy  objects  into  the  air,  to 
scatter  their  parts  around  at  great  distances,  or 
sometimes  to  set  them  down  again  mainly  un- 
harmed ;  by  lifting  other  objects,  such  as  the 
bmtes,  persona,  sometimes  even  cannon,  and 
transporting  them  to  considerable  distances; 
destroying  crops  and  improvements  of  all  kinds 
in  their  traok ;  and  upon  the  sea,  oversetting  or 
wrecking  ships,  or  driving  them  ashore.    Some 
of  these  effects  of  course  result  only  from  the 
moot  violent  tornadoes;  and  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  a  single  wind  of  this  kind  will 
nsoallj  vary  mnch  in  different  parts  of  its 
ooorse.    As  the  role,  the  energy  of  the  wind 
and  the  havoc  it  prodnoes  are  greatest  near  the 
circumference  of  the  whirl ;  and  places  over 
which   at   any  moment  its  centre  is  situated 
may  experience  for  the  time  an  almost  total 
loll  of  wind,  to  be  renewed  io  all  its  violence, 
however,  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  whirl 
reaches  them.    The  prostration  of  trees  and 
oonveyance  ofvarions  bodies  in  generally  op- 


posite directions  along  the  two  margins  of  the 
track,  and  the  circumstance  of  trees  being  felled 
in  successive  parcels  lying  one  across  the  other, 
and  often  in  exactly  opposite  directions  along 
the  middle  of  the  track,  are  among  the  proofs 
of  the  actually  revolving  character  of  these 
winds.  As  afreadf  remarked,  though  these 
winds  may  first  appear  frxim  a  clear,  or  at  most 
only  a  hazy  or  murky  sky,  yet  they  seldom  pro- 
ceed far  in  such  case  without  the  formation  of 
dense  masses  of  cloud  over  them,  that  move 
along  with  them,  presently  pouring  down  tor- 
rents of  rain,  attended  with  vivid  l^htning  and 
heavy  peals  of  thunder.  The  production  of 
clond  and  rain  in  such  oases  is  plainly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  ascent  within  the  whirl, 
and  from  the  surface  of  land  or  sea,  of  large 
masses  of  air  likely  to  be  nearly  or  quite  satu- 
rated with  vapor,  which  as  it  passes  upward  is, 
both  by  the  mechanical  rarefaction  due  to  the 
vortex  and  by  the  greater  cold  already  present 
in  the  higher  strata,  rapidly  condensed.  It  is 
on  a  like  principle  that  a  fall  of  rain  has  been 
not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
forests  or  prairies  in  America,  or  even,  it  is 
said,  by  great  fires  made  for  the  purpose ;  and 
that  rain  storms  with  lightning  and  thunder  are 
often  brought  on  during  a  volcanic  eruption, 
directly  over  the  crater.  When,  at  sea,  a  tor- 
nado attended  with  a  thunder  storm  is  approach- 
ing a  ship,  the  lightning  may  be  observed  in 
almost  incessant  sheets  descending  from  the 
clond;  as  the  storm  comes  directly  over  the 
ship,  the  flashes  about  it  may  cease,  while 
the  points  of  the  masts  and  spars  become  lumi- 
nous, and  a  sharp',  crackling  noise  indicates  Qm 
movement  of  the  electrical  charge  along  the 
masts ;  when  the  storm  recedes,  the  sheets  of 
lightning  are  seen  as  before.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  these  facts,  in  reference 
to  the  occurrence  of  lightning  in  storms  evi- 
dently brought  on  by  general  mechanical  and 
thermal  agency,  have  a  marked  interest  in  me- 
teorology, as  going  to  show  that,  in  a  large 
class  of  instances  at  least,  electric  discharge  is 
not  the  antecedent  or  cause  of  the  fall  of  ran, 
but  is  in  fact  a  consequence  directly  either  of  the 
precipitation  of  large  bodies  of  water  out  of  the 
air,  or  of  the  conditions  that  determine  that 
precipitation.  The  tornadoes  of  the  less  breadth 
or  diameter,  sometimes  of  no  more  than  100  or 
300  yards,  are  those  most  apt  to  break  from  8 
tranquil  sky,  but  one  which  has  become  very 
greatly  heated ;  they  soon  acquire  their  greatest 
violence,  advance  rapidly,  and,  though  some- 
times continuing  no  more  than  half  an  hour, 
may  produce  great  devastation  and  loss  of  life 
along  their  course.  Tornadoes  over  the  sea  are 
often  accompanied  with  one  or  more  complete 
water  spouts,  and  over  the  land  with  pvtial 
water  spouts  or  with  columns  of  dust.  The 
dose  similarity  of  these  phenomena  renders  it 
desirable  to  treat  of  them  in  connection.  (See 
Watbr  Sporr.)— In  reference  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  tornadoes,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
at  different  times  they  evidently  have  their 
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origin.  One  of  these  ia  by  the  meeting  of  tvo 
nmd  onrrentB  of  air,  giving  riae  to  an  eddj 
which  Increasea  in  extent  and  reanlts  in  a  oom- 
preasion  of  the  air  abontthe  poeition  of  its  axis ; 
this  oompreased  air,  finding  no  escape  down- 
ward or  laterallj.  is  forced  upward;  establish- 
ing a  current  in  tnat  direction,  while  the  cen- 
tiiftigal  tendency  of  the  whirl  conduces  also 
after  a  little  time  to  rarefy  its  middle  portions; 
and  the  upward  current,  as  well  as  the  whirl 
itself  are  prolonged  by  air  close  to  the  surface 
rashing  from  all-sides  into,  and  a  part  of  it  up 
through  the  vortex.  8uoh  whirlwinds  differ 
wholly  from  oyolonea,  in  that  the  ascensional 
movement  in  ti^e  latter  precedes  the  revolution 
of  the  wind,  or  they  are  primarily  attended  with 
rarefMstion ;  while  in  the  toniadoee  produced 
as  now  en>lained,  the  npward  movement  is 
only  a  mechanical  consequence  of  the  meeting 
and  revolution  of  the  winds,  these  effects  being 
primarily  attended  with  compression.  In  case 
of  other  tornadoes,  however,  and  especially 
those  of  least  breadth  and  most  rapid  motion 
above  referred  to,  a  rareftction  of  the  air  just 
precedes  and  leads  to  the  turning  of  the  wmd. 
The  strata  of  the  air  near  the  sur&ce  of  land  or 
sea  becoming  very  higbJy  heated,  and  most  so 
within  some  limited  tract,  may  yet  be  held  by 
the  dastioity  of  surrounding  puts  for  4  time  in 
a  sort  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  when  some  in- 
equality first  BuflSces  to  disturb  this,  the  already 
rarefied  mass  of  air  rushes  up  very  suddenly ; 
other  bodies  of  air  fiow  in  at  once  from  all 
sides,  and  a  gyratory  motion  results,  as  is  com- 
mon in  a  body  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  run 
from  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  and 
within  which  currents  from  all  sides  are  press- 
ing toward  the  orifice.  From  the  nature  of 
eitiier  set  of  causes  of  tornadoes,  it  follows  that 
in  these  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  must 
always  be  small,  and  usually  insignificant,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  combined  impulses 
of  the  bodies  of  sir  at  the  place.  Consequently, 
in  tornadoes,  tbe  rotation  may  be  in  either 
direction,  as  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  oocarion.;  and  again,  though  within  the 
equatorial  belt  of  cahns  there  can  be  no  cy- 
clones, tornadoes  can  and  do  occur  there  as 
elsewhere.  Finally,  Sir  J.  Henohel  and  others 
have  suggested  that  certain  winds  which  dash 
suddenly  and  with  tremendous  velocity  npon 
the  earth,  and  which  move  from  the  equ^or, 
are  portions  of  the  higher  currents  of  the  trade 
winds  breaking  through  from  some  cansetothe 
snrface  of  the  earth,  retaining  for  a  time  the 
ipeed  they  had  acquired  in  regions  m  which 
they  were  quite  removed  from  friction,  and 
thus  constituting  hurricanes  or  tornadoes  of 
the  most  destructive  character. 

WHISKEY  (Irish,  uitgue,  water),  a  distilled 
spirituous  liquor,  made  orij^nally  from  malt 
and  nqnialted  barley  or  rye,  but  now  also 
manufactured  flK>m  rye  alone,  Indian  com,  or 
potatoes,  and  it  is  said  from  molasses.  The 
process  of  its  manufitotnre  is  Boffldently  de- 
tailed, so  fiur  as  the  Irish  and  Scotch  whi£A:ey  is 


oonoerned,  in  the  article  Dismxm;  and  the 
process  adopted  in  the  United  States,  eaoeeially 
in  those  eetablislmients  where  it  is  made  on  a 
large  scale,  is  essentially  the  same.  Whiskey 
is  the  dieapest  and  most  common  form  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  production  has  heea  very  laige  bom  tlie 
revolutionary  period  to  the  present  time.  The 
"whiskey  insurrection"  of '1791-4  grew  oat 
of  an  attempt  to  collect  an  excise  tax  on  tUg 
liquor  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  states 
which  are  most  largely  engaged  in  the  numa- 
ftcture  of  whiakey  are  New  York,  Feniuyl- 
vania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentackj. 
Considerable  quantities  are  made  also  in  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  and  California.  The  oensni 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  diralled  liquors,  and  it  is  tfaereibre 
impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  what  is  th« 
amount  of  whiidcey  annually  produced  in  tlifl 
United  States.  Its  value  is  not  however  less 
than  $80,000,000,  and  probably  coneideraUy 
exceeds  that  sum.  A  portion  of  this  is  anbae- 
quentiy  rectified  and  reduced  to  alcohol ;  but 
by  fiir  the  larger  part  is  consumed  as  whiskey 
or  exported  to  foreign  countries,  where,  by  tbe 
addition  of  drugs,  coloring  matter,  &o.,  it  ii 
transformed  into  "Fk«ndh  brandy,"  "Holland 
gin,"  or  other  liquors,  and  often  reexported  as 
such  to  the  United  States.  The  whiskey  (^Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky,  and  the  better  qnalities 
o{  that  manu&ctured  in  New  York,  are  diatilled 
from  rye ;  most  of  that  produced  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri  is  from  Indian 
com,  which  contains  a  lar^r  quantity  of  fiuel 
oil.  A  great  deal  of  whiskey  was  formerly 
made  from  the  common  potato,  the  starch  in 
which  is  readily  changed  to  sugar.  The. best 
quality  of  tlie  rye  whiskey  from  Pennsylvania, 
known  as  "  Monongahela,"  and  from  Bonriwn 
CO.,  Ey.,  is  much  in  demand,  and  brings  a  higli 
price.  The  inferior  kinds  are  adulterated  wUh 
various  drugs  to  gjve  them  the  appeanmoe  and 
taste  of  the  better  brands.  The  value  of  whis- 
key exported  from  the  United  States  in  1867 
was  $1,248,384;  in  1869,  $878,676;  in  I860, 
$811,696;  and  in  1861,  $867,964. 

WHIST,  a  game  at  cards,  described  by  Hoyle 
as  one  requiring  great  attention  and  silemx^ 
whence  the  name;  and  by  Mathews  as  i 
game  of  calculation,  observatiiHi,  and  positian 
or  tenaoe.  It  is  played  with  a  full  pack  of 
cards  by  4  persons,  of  whom  those  sitting  op- 
posite to  each  other  are  partners.  The  play- 
ers before  commencing  the  game  cut  for  part- 
ners, and  the  two  cutting  respectively  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  cards  (the  ace  reckon- 
ing as  the  lowest  and  the  king  as  the  highest) 
play  together.  The  one  who  cuts  the  lowest 
card  of  all  takes  the  deal  The  cards,  hariag 
been  dinffled  by  the  dealer  and  out  by  hisii^ 
hand  adversary,  are  distributed,  one  by  one,  to 
each  of  the  players,  oommenoing  on  the  left, 
until  the  pack  is  exhausted.  Tba  Uat  oaid, 
called  the  trump  card,  is  turned  up  by  the 
dealer,  and  must  remain  exposed  until  the  fiirt 
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tildr  \m  tornecL    The  p\a,y  ia  oommenoed  by 
tiM  dealer's  left  hand  adreraaiy,  and  the  game 
toosiflts  of  10  points,  which  are  scored  either 
by  tricks  or  honors,  or  by  both.    The  person 
winning  the  triok  plays  again,  and  so  on  until 
the  cards  are  played  ont,  and  esoh  triok  as 
soon  as  won  is  oolleoted  and  tnmed  by  the 
winner  or  his  partner.    All  over  0  tricks  reckon 
toward  the  game.    The  ace,  king,  qaeen,  and 
knave  of  tmmps,  called  the  honors,  are  the  nigh- 
ait  cards  in  tlie  pack,  reckoning  in  the  order 
here  giren ;  the  remaining  cards  rank  according 
to  tiie  number  of  points  or  spots  npon  them, 
the  ten  being  the  higliest,  the  nine  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on  down  to  the  deuce.    When 
two  partners  hold  8  honors  between  them,  they 
are  said  to  reckon  2  by  honors,  and  are  entitled 
to  add  9  to  their  score;  when  they  hold  the  4 
honors  they  mark  4 ;  and  when  the  honors  are 
eqaally  divided  between  the  two  sides,  honors 
are  said  to  be  easy,  and  neither  party  oan  count 
them.    Honors,  however,  cannot  be  added  to 
the  score  when  it  stands  at  9 ;  but  the  party 
Moring  8  may  call  them  at  the  commencement 
«f  the  hand;  that  ia,  one  partner  having  2  hon-' 
ors  in  bis  hand  may  inquire  of  the  other :  "  Can 
yon  oneY"  or  "  Have  yon  an  honor!"  and  upon 
the  latter  producing  an  honor  tJie  game  is  won. 
Bat  if  the  honors  are  not  called  bofore  the  first 
trick  is  turned,  the  other  party  may  go  ont  by 
bkika,  which  in  such  case  outrank  honors ;  so 
that  a  oarty  having  scored  9  and  making  one 
by  tricks  wins  the  game,  though  the  other  side 
standing  at  8  may  hold  2  by  honors.     The 
players  most  follow  snit  or  suffer  the  penalty 
of  a  revoke,  which  entitles  the  other  side  to  add 
8  to  their  score,  or  take  8  tricks  from  the  revok- 

Sf  par;^  or  8  from  their  score ;  an  established 
e  of  whist  being  that  "the  mistake  of  one 
party  is  the  game  of  tiie  other."  The  game 
here  described  is  technieally  'called  long  whist, 
but  of  late  years  a  modification  of  it  called 
short  whist  has  come  into  vogne.  Five  points 
constitnte  the  game,  and  honors  do  not  count 
•t  4  and  cannot  be  called  at  any  stage  of  the 
play.  In  other  respects  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  the  two  games  are  nearly  identical. 
—Whist  was  in  general  repute  as  early  aa  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  being  perhaps 
derived  from  "ruff  and  honors,"  known  a  cen- 
tary  previous ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
tfie  game  spoken  of  by  Farqnhar,  Pope,  Thom- 
son, and  others  is  identical  with  that  at  present 
known.  £dmund  Hoyle,  if  not  the  first  to  re- 
dnoe  the  practice  of  it  to  a  science,- is  at  least 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  rescued  the 
rales  from  the  vagueness  of  or^  tradition  by 
giving  them  a  printed  existence ;  and  the  laws 
contained  in  his  treatise  on  whist,  first  pub- 
Mahed  an<mymonBly  in  1748,  oan  hardly  be 
Slid  to  have  been  snperseded  by  any  subsequent 
work  in  general  use.  Kathews  and  others 
have  produced  works  of  more  or  less  value,  but 
Ae  rules  of  Hoyle  still  form  the  basis  upon 
vUdi  new  treatises  are  oonstmcted.  It  may 
ke  observed,  however,  tliat  the  government 


of  all  whist  rooms  rests  more  or  leas  upon  flno- 
toating  couTentionalisms,  sooietieB  of  individ- 
nids  being  swayed  by  different  authorities. 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  Deschapelles,  the 
most  eminent  French  writer  on  the  subject, 
will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  those 
of  Hoyle  or  Mathews.  Whist  is  to  so  consid- 
erable a  degree  a  game  of  chance  that  no  fixed 
rules  can  make  a  flrstrate  player;  and  the 
complaint  made  by  Mathews  in  1822,  that  a 
good  player  is  rarely  met  with,  a  fine  one 
never,  is  equally  ap^oable  now.  Ix>rd  Willian^ 
Manners,  a  famous  English  player,  insisted  that 
there  was  no  more  than  6  per  cent,  odds  be- 
tween two  of  the  best  and  two  of  the  worst 
players ;  and  this  statement  will  not  seem  ex- 
aggerated when  it  is  considered  that  the  essen- 
tially different  ways  in  which  62  cards  can  be 
distributed  in  equal  numbers  in  4  divisions 
amount  to  16,260,668,669,176,029,962,668,164,- 
794,000,749,006,867,006,400.  Notwithstanding 
the  element  of  chance  thus  largely  infiised  into 
its  practice,  rendering  only  the  most  general 
rules  of  any  avaU,  whist  is  beyond  all  question 
a  gaipe  of  system  and'  method,  and  in  this  re- 
spect is  far  superior  to  any  other  game  played 
with  cards.  Too  much  oare  cannot  be  ta^en 
to  enforce  the  minntest  rules  and  penalties; 
otherwise  the  door  is  opened  to  constant  con- 
tention and  laxity  of  play.  The  opinions  of 
"  Old  Sarah  Battle  (now  with  God),"  as  re- 
corded by  Charles  Lamb,  8houl4  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance by  every  whist  player:  "A  clear 
fire,  a  dean  hearth,  and  the  ngor  of  the  game." 

WHISTLER,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  golden- 
eyed  duck.    See  Duck. 

WHISTLER,  GaoBos  Wasrinotok,  an  Amer- 
ican enj^neer,  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (then 
a  part  of  the  Korth-West  territory).  May  10, 
1800,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  AprU  7,  1849. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  military 
academy  in  1819,  became  second  lienf«nant  of 
artillery,  and  in  1821-2  was  assistant  teacher 
of  drawing  at  the  military  academy.  He  was 
then  detailed  for  duty  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary commission  under  the  orders  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Abert,  in  which  service  he  was  occupied  till 
1828.  In  1829  he  was  promoted  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  together  with 
Oapt.  McNmI  and  Jonathan  Xnight  he  visited 
Europe  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  company.  In  1880  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  tiie  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quehanna company,  and  in  1881  removed  to 
New  Jersey  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  Paterson  and  Hudson  river  railroad.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  was  next  built 
under  his  direction.  He  resigned  his  commi»- 
sion  in  Deo.  1888 ;  in  1886  he  was  appointed  en- 
gineer to  the  locks  and  canal  company  of  Low- 
ell, which  was  engaged  in  building  locomotive 
engines ;  and  between  1887  and  1842  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  fhe  Stonington  and 
Providence  railroad,  and  the  Western  railroad 
through  MassaohnsettB,  then  considered  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  railroad  engineering 
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in  this  country.  In  1842  he  was  invited  by  the 
ozar  to  superintend  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements then  projected  ia  Russia.  His  du- 
ties while  in  the  service  9f  the  emperor  were 
varied  and  severe.  Not  only  the  railroads 
were  to  be  constructed,  but  die  iron  for  the 
track,  the  locomotive  cars,  and  every  thing  ap- 
pertaining to  the  roads  were  to  be  manufactured 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  He  was  also 
appointed  engineer  of  the  naval  arsenal  at 
Cronstadt,  and  was  employed  in  the  construo- 
lion  of  fortifications,  docks,  and  bridges,  and 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers.  He 
was  about  returning  to  the  United  States  when 
he  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness. 

WHI8T0N,  WnuAM,  an  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Norton,  Leicestershire, 
Deo.  9, 1667,  died  in  London,  Aug.  22,  1752. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  the  rector  of 
Norton,  till  hia  18th  year,  and  two  years  later 
was  entered  at  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  1690,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1693,  was  obliged  by  ill 
health  to  give  up  the  pupils  of  whom  he  had 
charge,  and  in  1694  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Newton,  whose  Prijieipia  he 
had  already  studied.  In  1696  he  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  support  of  the 
Mosaic  account,  which  passed  through  6  edi- 
tions, and  gave  him  an  extended  reputation. 
Among  the  hypotheses  which  he  ingeniously 
maintained,  was  one  that  a  comet  must  have 
passed  just  before  the  earth  on  the  first  day  of 
the  deluge,  and  that  by  force  of  attraction  and 
the  action  of  external  tides  the  water  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  earth  was  made  to  break  forth 
and  cover  the  surface,  and  thus  "  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up ;"  that  the 
▼apors  left  upon  the  earth  by  the  tail  of  the 
comet,  being  afterward  rarefied  by  the  solar 
heat,  ascended  into  the  atmosphere  to  return  in 
the  violent  "  forty  days'  rain ;"  and  that  snb- 
'  sequently  a  mighty  wind  dried  np  a  portion  of 
the  water,  and  forced  another  portion  through 
clefts  into  the  abyss  from  which  it  come,  whUe 
a  great  quantity  still  remained  to  form  the 
oceans  and  seas.  He  was  appointed  rector  of 
Lowestoft  in  1698,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  singular  industry,  and  vacated  his 
fellowship  by  marriage,  but  returned  to  the 
university  in  1701  as  deputy  of  Newton  in  the 
Lucasian  professorship  of  mathematics.  He 
succeeded  Newton  in  this  chair  in  1703,  and 
expounded  and  defended  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy in  a  series  of  scientific  works.  He  had 
also  attained  eminence  as  a  preacher,  when  ho 
adopted  Arianism,  rejected  infant  baptism,  and 
began  to  omit  portions  of  the  litany.  The  An- 
glican church  at  that  time  tolerated  latitudina- 
rianism,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  contented  him- 
self with  requesting  him  not  to  fiilfil  the  duties 
of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  in  which  he  was 
making  his  views  public,  bat  allowed  the  con- 


tinnance  of  the  salary.  Whiston  was  uncom- 
promising, resigned  the  lectureship,  and  was 
consequently  in  1710,  after  several  hearings 
before  the  heads  of  the  houses,  deprived  of  m 
professorship  and  expelled  from  the  nniverrity. 
He  removed  to  London,  where  he  published 
his  "Primitive  Christianity"  (5  vols.,  1711), 
and  for  6  years  repeated  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  before  the  convocation,  the 
dean's  court  of  Bt.  Paul's,  and  a  court  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  chancellor,  to  convict 
him  of  heresy.  He  was  assailed  from  pulpits, 
refused  the  communion  by  the  clergy,  and  de- 
nied admission  into  the  royal  society,  t><oagli 
proposed  by  Halley  and  seconded  by  Bloane, 
but  was  never  discouraged  either  in  his  reli- 
gions or  scientific  speculations.  A  sabscription 
amounting  to  £470  was  made  for  him  in  1781; 
fcnd  he  also  derived  an  income  from  reading 
astronomical  and  philosophical  lectures,  which 
were  patronized  by  Addison  and  Steele,  aod 
from  his  publications,  which  were  59  in  num- 
ber, the  most  interesting  of  them  being  a  sin- 
gular autobiography  (1749-'60),  and  the  most 
widely  circulated  a  translation  of  Josephos 
(1787).  Various  schemes  for  finding  the  longi- 
tude were  suggested  by  him.  He  long  con- 
tinued a  member  and  regularly  attended  the 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  but  finally 
became  a  Baptist.  He  gathered  a  religioQB 
society  at  his  own  house,  and  believed  that 
the  nuUennium  was  to  begin  in  1766,  when 
the  Jews  would  be  restored. 

WHITAEEK,  JoHK,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Manchester  about  1TS6,  died 
in  Ruan-Longhome,  OornwalL  Oct  80,  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished a  "History  of  Manchester,"  reprinted 
in  2  vols,  in  1778,  and  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional volume  in  1776.  In  refutation  of  Mac- 
pherson's  theory  that  the  modem  highlanden 
were  descendants  of  the  Caledonians  of  Tad- 
tus,  he  wrote  his  "  Grenuine  History  of  the  Brit- 
ons" (1773),  maintaining  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  an  Irish  colonization  which  fol- 
lowed the  Roman  invasion.  In  1778  ho  wu 
made  morning  preacher  at  Berkeley  chapel, 
London;  but  in  two  monHis  he  was  removed. 
In  1778  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Ruan-Langhome.  His  most  impoi^ 
tant  works  are:  "Sermons  npon  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell"  (8vo.,  1788);  "Mary, 
Queen  of  Soots,  vindicated"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1787; 
enlarged  ed.,  1790) ;  "Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  review- 
ed" (8vo.,  1791);  "  The  Origin  of  Arianism  di»- 
closed"  (8vo.,  1791);  "The  Course  of  Hanni- 
bal over  the  Alps  ascertained "  (2  vols.  8va, 
1794);  and  "The  Life  of  St.  Neot"  (1800). 
He  began  also  a  history  of  London  and  a  hi*o- 
ry  of  Oxford,  and  composed  some  poetry  which 
was  printed  in  the  work  entitled  "  The  Oora- 
wall  and  Devon  Poets." 

WHITBREAD,  SAjfrat,  an  English  states- 
plan,  bom  in  London  in  1768,  committed  eoi- 
oide  while  insane,  Joly  6, 1816.    The  acm  of  * 
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wealthy  brewer,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after 
leaving  the  university  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
He  entered  parliament  in  1790,  and  remained  a 
member  till  nis  death.  He  was  a  friend  and  ad- 
herent of  Mr.  Fox,  and  alter  the  death  of  that 
statesman  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party  in  the  house  of-  commons. 
He  conductea  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville. He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and 
in  parliament  an  earnest,  vehement  energy, 
combined  with  the  general  conviction  of  his 
integrity,  gave  him  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
not  sortsined  by  his  published  speeches.  He 
took  an  active  part  m  the  affairs  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  and  the  troubles  in  which  it  was 
involved  gave  him  so  much  anxiety  that  they 
were  thought  to  have  brought  on  the  derange- 
ment which  led  to  his  death,  though  an  autopsy 
indicated  that  a  local  pressure  on  the  brain 
might  have  made  him  insane. 

WHITBY,  DAirasL,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
bom  at  Rushden,  Northamptonshire,  in  1688, 
died  in  Salisbury,  March  24, 1726.  He  was  edu- 
oated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1064,  took  orders,  and 
was  prominent  among  the  controversial  wri- 
ters against  popery  during  the  period  from  the 
restoration  to  uie  revolution.  He  had  publish- 
ed two  books  against  the  Roman  Catholic  fidth, 
when  in  1068  he  was  collated  by  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 
to  two  prebends  in  his  cathedral,  in  which  he 
became  chantor  or  precentor  in  1672.  He  was 
about  the  same  time  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Edmund's  at  Salisbury,  which  he  held 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Among  his 
nnmerons  anti-Oatholic  treatises  were  a  "  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Laws,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil,  made  against  Heretics  by  Popes,  Empe- 
rors, &o."  (1682);  "The  Fallibility  of  the  Ro- 
m&n  Chnroh  demonstrated"  (1687);  and  a 
"Treatise  of  Traditions"  (i688-'9).  In  1688 
he  published  anonymously  "The  Protestant 
Reconciler,"  a  plea  for  a  fuller  communion  be- 
tween churchmen  and  dissenters.  It  was  vio- 
lently aasaUed,  condemned  by  the  university 
of  Oxford  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  was 
obliged  pointedly  and  distinctly  to  retract  its 
main  principles.  After  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mwy  two  treatises  appeared  from  him 
in  defence  of  the  revolution.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament"  (2  vols.,  1703),  which 
is  still  in  esteem  as  an  Arminian  exposition,  in 
connection  with  which  he  afterward  produced 
''The  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation."  In  1710  be  published  two  other 
works  in  illustration  and  defence  of  Arminian- 
ism,  "Concerning  the  True  Import  of  the 
"Words  Election  and  Reprobation,"  often  re- 
printed as  "  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,"  and 
*'  Four  Discourses."  His  views  gradually  di- 
■wvrgei  still  further  from  the  Calvinism  in 
irhich  he  had  been  bred  and  educated,  and  un- 
der the  inflaenoe  of  Dr.  Clarke  he  became  a 


convert  to  Arianism.  He  defended  his  new 
opinions  in  a  Latin  treatise  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  fathers  in  theological  controversy 
(1714),  in  a  "True  Account  and  Confutation 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabellians"  (1716),  and 
in  a  disquisition  on  the  diflScnlties  attending 
the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1720), 
the  last  introducing  a  controversy  between 
him  and  Dr.  Waterland.  He  engaged  also  in 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  defending  Bishop 
Hoadley  in  two  pamphlets.  That  he  always 
cherished  his  Arian  principles  appears  from  his 
"  Last  Thoughts,"  published  posthumously  with 
a  biography  by  Dr.  Sykes. 

WHITE.    See  Color. 

WHITE.  L  A  new  N.  oo.  of  Qa.,  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee  river ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,814,  of  whom  268  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
II.  A  Qentral  co.  of' Ark.,  bounded  on  the  £.  by 
White  river,  and  intersected  by  Little  Red  river 
and  Bayou  des  Arc ;  ares,  1,044  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,816,  of  whom  1,432  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  partly  occupied  by 
dense  forests.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
110,985  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  4,888  of  sweet 
potatoes,  262  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,928  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  export- 
ed. Capital,  Searcey.  UI.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn., 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Caney  fork 
of  Cumberland  river ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  9,881,  of  whom  1,146  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  diversified  by  fine  forests. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  14,670  bushels 
of  wheat,  699,016  of  Indian  com,  69,407  of 
oats,  86,696  of  sweet  potatoes,  119,608  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  20,779  of  tobacco.  There  were  80 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  1  newspa- 
per office,  26  churches,  and  2,600  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Sparta.  IV.  A 
N.  W.  00.  of  Ind.,  intersected  by  the  Tippeca- 
noe river,  and  by  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
railroad;  area,  604  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,263. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  82,980 
bushels  of  wheat,  878,013  of  Indian  com,  86,266 
of  oats,  and  16,957  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
8  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  1,600  pnpils 
attendingpublic  schools.  Capital,  Monticello. 
Y.  A  8.  if.  CO.  of  IlL,  separated  from  Indiana 
by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Little  Wabash ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
12,408.  It  is  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  15,298  bushels  of  wheat,' 
708,815  of  Indian  com,  64,278  of  oats,  146,869 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  28,129  of  tobacco.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  21  churches, 
and  1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Carmi. 

WHITE,  GiLBKBT,  an  English  naturalist, 
bom  in  Selborne,  July  18,  1720,  died  June  26, 
1798.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
made  senior  proctor  of  the  university  in  1762. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his 
native  village,  where  he  lived  engrossed  by  his 
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faroiite  pnraalt  of  natural  history.  He  had 
frequent  offers  of  preferment  in  the  chnrdh,  bat 
declined  them.  He  wrote  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selbcrne"  {4to.,  1789),  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics.  After  his  death  there  was  pub- 
lished, seleoted  from  a  natnral  history  jom^ial 
kept  Of  him,  "A  Naturalist's  Calendar,  with 
Observations  in  varions  Branches  of  Natural 
History,"  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Aikin. 

WHITE,  Hbnbt  Kibes,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  Nottingham,  Mardi  31,  1786,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Oct.  19, 1800.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  batcher,  and  assisted  his  father  until  his  14th 
year,  often  poring  over  a  volume  while  car- 
rying the  butcher's  basket,  and  having  mean- 
time acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language  and  begun  to  write  verse.  At  the 
request  of  his  mother,  who,  vdth  her  eldest 
daughter,  had  opened  a  sucoessfal  girls'  school, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking  ireayer; 
but  after  a  year,  he  "felt  that  he  should  be 
wretched  if  he  continued  longer  at  this  trade, 
or  indeed  in  any  thing  except  one  of  the  learn- 
ed profeasions."  He  was  therefore  placed  in 
an  attorney's  office,  and  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence applied  himself  to  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages,  to 
Borne  of  the  sdences,  to  drawing,  and  to  play- 
ing the  piano.  His  devotion  to  the  law,  also, 
was  BO  remarkable  that  it  seems  wonderfm 
that  he  oould  have  found  time  for  any  thing 
else.  In  his  16th  year  he  began  to  acquire 
distinction  as  a  speaker  in  a  literary  society  at 
Nottingham,  to  ODtain  prizes  from  die  "  Month- 
ly Preceptor,"  a  London  magazine,  which  pro- 
posed prize  themes  to  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  write  for  several  other  publications. 
The  proprietor  of  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  and 
others,  encouraged  him  in  1804  to  publish  a 
volume  of  poems,  dedicated  by  pennission  to 
the  duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  howevor  &iled 
to  take  notice  of  the  author.  It  attracted  little 
attention,  and  incurred  some  contemptaous 
criticisms,  which  inflicted  the  most  exquisite 
pain  upon  the  young  poet.  The  volume  how- 
ever fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who 
wrote  to  White  encouragingly,  and  to  whose 
generous  care  he  is  largely  indebted  for  his 
fame.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
be  had  been  converted  from  religious  indif- 
ference to  that  earnest  Christian  faith  which 
marks  his  writings,  and  his  chief  desire  now 
was  to  gain  a  university  education  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  church.  After  many 
•difficulties  he  obtained  in  1804  a  edzarship  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  with  additional 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  thon$;h  he  exhausted  him- 
self by  his  severe  studies,  and  hesitated  to 
appear  at  the  college  examination,  he  was  yet 
pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  In  the 
second  year  his  name  was  also  placed  first,  and 
he  was  declared  one  of  the  three  best  theme 
writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  could 
not  decide.  The  college  offered  him  a  tutor 
in  mathematics  during  his  vacation,  and  made 
)tim  independent  of  the  peconiary  assistanee 


which  he  had  received  tfom  his  friends.  But 
he  achieved  his  distinction  by  the  sacrifice  of 
health  and  life.  "  Were  I,"  said  he,  "  to  punt 
Fame  crowning  an  under-graduate  after  the 
senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  a  mask 
of  beauty."  After  a  visit  to  London,  he  re- 
turned to  college  only  to  die  of  coniamptioii. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory,  bearing  an  inscriptiMi 
with  a  medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in 
All  Saints'  church,  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Frgnds 
Boott,  an  American  gentleman.  His  papen 
were  transferred  to  Southey,  who  in  1807 
published  a  selection  from  them,  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  a  charming  biography.  A  supple- 
mentary volume  appeued  in  1822;  and  botb, 
united  under  the  title  of  "  The  Remains  of 
Henry  Eirke  White,"  have  dnoe  passed  through 
many  editions. 

WHITE,  HuoH  Lawbok,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Iredell  oo.,  N.  0.,  Oct  80,  ITTS, 
died  in  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  April  10, 1840.  He 
served  as  a  private  soldier  during  the  IndUm 
hostilities  in  1799;  in  1794  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  studied  mathematics;  aite^ 
ward  studied  law  at  Lancaster,  Peon.,  and  in 
1796  commenced  pi'aotice  at  Enoxville,  Tenn. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  in  1807  became  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  in  1809  state  senator,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  again  called  to  the  Mpremt 
court  bench,  where  he  served  till  1816.  la 
1820  he  was  agun  a  member  of  the  state  sea- 
ate,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  one  of  the  commissioners  to  acUnst  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  Spain.  In  ISSfi 
he  was  elected  senator  from  Tennessee.  In 
18S6  Tennessee  and  some  of  the  other  sooth- 
western  states  nominated  Jndge  White  for  the 
presidency,  and  at  the  Section  in  1886  be  re- 
ceived 26  electoral  votes.  In  18S9  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  sei;ate,  having  been  instmeted 
to  vote  contrary  to  his  convictions. 

WHITE,  Joseph  Blasco,  a  Spanish  prieat 
and  English  author,  bom  in  Seville,  July  11, 
1776,  died  in  Liverpool,  May  20, 1841.  ffi» 
grandfather  was  an  Irishman,  .who  settled  in 
Seville,  became  a  fiourishing  merchant,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility.  Bii 
father  failed  in  business,  but  marrying  a  Spanish 
lady  of  rack  reestablished  -his  affairs.  Blanco 
was  early  taken  into  his  father's  countings 
house,  but,  being  disinclined  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits, he  was  at  the  age  of  IS,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, sent  to  college  to  be  educated  for  tht 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1799,  but  soon  conceived  a  dislike  foi 
the  profession,  and  in  1780  went  to  England, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Be 
conducted  fai  London  with  ability  and  saooM 
a  Spanish  periodical,  entitied  El  Btpatlol,  wm 
1814,  when  he  received  from  the  EngBah 
government  a  life  pension  of  de260.  He  then 
Joined  the  church  of  England,  with  a  view  to 
the  clerical  profession,  but  soon  abandoned  the 
project ;  and  bis  religioas  opini<»iB  snbseqnent- 
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Irpoaed  {hFoa^h  Tarioasphflses,  resting  for  a 
time  in  nnitsrutnism.  H«  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  "  Let- 
ten  from  Spain,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  New 
Mootlily  lugazine"  in  1820,  and  were  repnb- 
Mni  in  18S3.  He  condnoted  from  1829  to  1825 
a  Spanish  quarterly,  entitled  Las  variedadet. 
He  edited  the  "  London  Review "  daring  its 
sxistenoe  of  6  months  (1899),  oontribnted  to 
tf>e  "Qnarterly  Review,"  the  "London  and 
Testminster  Review,"  and  the  "  Dublin  ITni- 
Twai^  Magazine,"  and  published  "  Practical  and 
Internal  Evidence  against  Oatholicism"  (1826). 
"The  Poor  Han's  Preservative  against  Popeir" 
(18S6),  and  "  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Oentle- 
Bian  in  Search  of  a  Religion"  (2  vols.,  1888),  in 
answer  to  the  worlc  of  Moore.  A  sonnet  by 
bim,  entitled  "Night,"  was  pronoanced  by 
Ooleridge  one  of  ute  finest  in  the  lai^nage. 
He  resided  chiefly  in  London,  but  occasionally 
■t  Oxford  and  Dublin,  and  in  1889  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
His  most  interesting  work  is  an  autobiography, 
vith  portions  of  his  correspondence,  edited  by 
i.  H.  Thorn,  and  published  posthnmously  (8 
vdt^JLNidon,  1846). 

WHITE,  FsKBOBunt,  the  first  child  born  in 
Few  England  of  Englisl^parents,  born  on  board 
tbe  Mayflower,  in  the  narbor  of  Oape  Cod, 
about  Deo.  20, 1620,  died  in  Marshfield,  July  20, 
17M.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Susan- 
nah White,  and  received  on  account  of  his  birth 
MO  a««e  of  land  from  the  general  court,  filled 
Tariona  civil  and  military  oiBces,  and  "  was 
vifmrons  and  of  a  oomely  aspect  to  the  last." 

WHITE,  BicHASD  Obaht,  an  American  jour- 
nalist and  author,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
May  23, 1822.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
vewity  of  New  York  in  1889,  studied  medi- 
ebe  without  intention  of  practising,  and  after- 
ward studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1846.  Having  for  years  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  music  theoretically 
■nd  practically,  he  wrote  some  musical  criti- 
cisms for  the  "  Oourier  and  Enquirer"  news- 
paper, which  led  to  his  becommg  associate 
editor  of  that  Journal,  to  which  for  several 
Tears  he  contributed  a  large  portion  of  its  lead- 
ing artioles  as  well  as  all  its  criticisms  on  art 
aod  literatore.  In  1869  he  withdrew  from  the 
"Oourier  and  Enquirer,"  and  in  1860Joined 
Mr.  J.  R.  Spalding  in  establishing  the  "  World," 
a  daily  newspaper  in  New  York,  with  which  his 
oonneetion  ceased  in  1861.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  reviews  and  magazines,  and  some  ar- 
ticles fh>m  his  pen  in  "  Putnam's  Monthly"  for 
1868  on  OoUiers  new  readings  in  Shakespeare 
excited  very  general  attention.  In  1864  he 
pabliahed  "  Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  an  octavo 
Toloine  of  critical  essays  upon  the  great  poet ; 
and  his  studies  in  this  direction  have  since  ex- 
panded into  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(19  vols.,  Boston,  1867-'62).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished aa  "  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  Henry 
VL"  (New  York,  1869),  and  "National Hymna" 
(Sew  York,  1861). 


WHITE,  William,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episoopsl  church  in  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  4, 
1748,  died  there,  July  17,  1836.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  college  of  Philadelphia  in  1765, 
studied  theology,  and  repairing  to  England 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  London 
in  1770,  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1772.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  be- 
came assistant  minister  and  afterward  rector 
of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's  church.  At 
one  time  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  minister  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1777  he  was  elected  chap- 
huA  to  congress.  The  meeting  which  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  preparatory  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States  was  held  at  his  house  in  1784, 
and  he  presided  over  the  convention  (1769)Bna 
wrote  the  constitution  of  the  church.  With 
Bishop  Seabury  he  had  the  chief  part  in  revising 
the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer'*  for  the  use  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country.  Having 
been  elected  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  he 
proceeded  to  England,  and  was  consecrated  to- 
gether with  Bishop  Provoost  of  New  York  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  4,  1787. 
He  wrote  "Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;"  "Comparative  Views  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians;" 
"Commentary  on  the  Ordination  Services;" 
"  Lectures  on  the  Catechism,"  &c. — A  memoir 
of  his  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Bird  Wilson 
(Philadelphia,  1838). 

WHITE  ANT.    See  Tkbiotes. 

WHITE  BEAR.    See  Beab. 

WHITE  BRETHREN.    See  Bkkthebn, 

WHITE  DAISY.    See  Oxxn. 

WHITE  FISH  (eoregonut  albut,  Lesnenr),  a 
valuable  member  of  the  salmon  fiunUy,  peculiar 
to  North  America.  It  is  found  in  the  great 
lakes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Arctic  sea,  in  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  smaller  lakes  of  Lower  Can- 
ada connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  S. 
side,  and  in  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine,  and 
other  rivers  flowing  into  the  icy  sea,  even  as 
low  down  as  brackidi  watef ;  it  is  the  altiJMW- 
meg  of  the  north-western  Indians.  The  mouth 
is  small  and  without  teeth,  the  body  elongated 
but  thick,  head  small  and  pointed,  tail  forked, 
first  dorsal  not  so  long  as  high  in  front,  and 
scales  large.  It  attains  a  length  of  li  to  2} 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  8  to  10  lbs.,  in  the 
(dear  waters  of  Lake  Superior  becoming  very 
large  and  fat ;  its  general  appearance  is  shad- 
like,  whence  it  is  called  lake  shad  at  Burling- 
toot  Vt. ;  the  vendace  of  Europe,  previondy 
described,  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  It  is 
bluish  gray  on  the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below.  In  October  they  enter  the 
rivers  from  the  lakes  to  spawn,  usually  return- 
ing in  about  8  or  4  weeks;  gregarious,  they 
move  fh)m  place  to  place  according  to  the  sup- 
ply of  food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  larvte, 
toider  aquatic  plants,  soft-shelled  moUnsks, 
and  ocoasion^y  small  fishes;  they  die  very 
quickly  when  taken  out  of  the  water.    They 
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are  oanght  prinoipeJlj  hj  gill  nets,  most  abun- 
dantly when  spread  under  the  ice,  the  fish  en- 
tering chiefly  at  night ;  the  fishery  is  accompa- 
nied by  considerable  labor  and  exposure,  as  the 
nets  should  be  examined  everyday;  the  fish  are 
sometimes  speared  by  the  Indians  through  holes 
in  the  ice.  The  flesh  is  delicious,  fat,  and  at  the 
same  time  easily  digested ;  it  is  eaten  both  fresh 
and  salted ;  the  stomach  is  extremely  thick,  re- 
sembling the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  is  a  favorite 
morsel.  It  forms  the  principal  food  of  many 
Indian  tribes,  and  of  the  fur  traders,  for  8  or  9 
months  in  the  year ;  the  flesh  is  bluish  white, 
changing  when  boiled  to  pure  opaque  white, 
whence  the  name.  Many  are  caught  in  Lake 
Cihamplain  by  seines  in  May  and  June,  and  sell 
fresh  for  6  to  10  cents  a  pound.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  allied  species,  all  inferior  as  articles 
of  food. — ^De  Kay  describes  the  Otsego  white 
fish  (0.  Ottego,  De  Eay),  or  shad  salmon  of  that 
hike,  H  feet  long,  dusky  above  the  lateral  line 
and  silvery  below  it,  with  6  or  8  dusky  lateral 
stripes  as  in  the  bass  (labrax  lineatui,  Oav.).  It 
is  now  rare,  and  taken,  if  at  all,  in  seines ;  its 
flesh  is  of  exquisite  flavor. 

WHITE  GUNPOWDER,  an  explorive  com- 
pound formed  of  8  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
1  of  white  sugar,  and  1  of  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium, separately  pulverized,  and  then  inti- 
mately mixed  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  wood- 
en pestle.  It  has  the  dangerous  property  of 
the  other  fulminates  of  exploding  by  friction 
and  percnasion,  and  should  never  be  prepared 
except  in  very  small  quantities.  If  a  minute 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid  wets  any  portion  of  it, 
the  whole  mass  explodes. 

WHITE  LEAD,  or  Okeusb,  a  componnd  of 
oxide  of  lead  and  carbonic  acid,  used  chiefly  aa 
a  paint.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  PbO,  GO, ;  but  a  variable  proportion 
of  oxide  of  lead  (PbO,  HO)  is  commonly  present 
in  addition.  The  manufacture  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  who  practised  it  exclusively  tiU 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  English.  It  was  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1815. — White 
lead  is  distinguished  for  its  perfect  whiteness, 
and  for  forming  when  finely  pulverized  a  soft 
and  heavy  powdw,  which  mixes  readily  with 
oil,  giving  to  it  a  drying  property.  Pure  white 
leaid  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  paint 
in  respect  of  color  and  body.  It  is  idso  used 
in  the  preparation  of  vulcanized  caoutchono. 
The  preparation  of  the  pure  white  lead  requires 
the  use  of  the  purest  metallic  lead ;  and  that 
preferred  is  either  European  lead  that  has  been 
refined,  or  the  metal  from  the  upper  mines  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  old  method  was  to  use  the 
metal  in  thin  sheets,  cut  in  small  pieces,  each  of 
which  was  rolled  into  a  loose  spiral,  in  which 
form  it  could  be  conveniently  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  vapors  by  which  its  conversion  into 
carbonate  is  effected.  Instead  of  these  spirals  the 
metal,  after  the  invention  of  Mr.  Augustus  Gra- 
ham of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally cast  in  the  form  of  gratings  or  "buckles," 
t 


so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  large 
shoe  buckles  of  former  times.  The  thicknes 
of  the  lead  is  only  about  j  of  an  inch,  and  &» 
diameter  of  each  buckle  is  6  or  8  inches,  h 
some  of  the  factories,  as  in  Brooklyn,  the  east- 
ing is  rapidly  effected  by  the  application  of  fai- 
genious  machinery  whidi  presents  a  saocesaon 
of  moulds  to  the  current  of  melted  lead  flcv- 
ing  from  the  furnace,  and  without  any  hand- 
ling the  buckles  as  soon  as  they  become  solid 
are  separated  from  each  other  and  discharged 
into  the  vessels  for  receiving  them.— In  con- 
verting white  lead  into  the  carbonate,  it  is  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  the  vapors  of  water 
and  acetic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carboiie 
acid.  The  effect  of  the  vapors  is  to  oiidia 
the  outer  portion  and  convert  it  first  into  th« 
neutral  acetate  (PbO,  CjHsOs)  and  then  into  a 
triacetate  of  lead  (SPbO,  CH.O,).  By  lie  afr 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  this  is  transformed  into 
carbonate  of  the  oxide,  and  the  acetic  acid  ii 
set  fr%e  to  act  again  npon  other  portions  d 
lead.  The  chemical  changes  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulas : 

PbO,  C4H.O,  -f-  SPbO  =  SPbO,  CiH.O, ;  and 
SPbO,  C4B,0,  +  8C0,  =  PbO,  OjH.O,  +  S(PbO,  00,^ 

In  carrying  out  the  operation  npon  a  Tap 
scale,  the  buckles  are  laid   in  earthen  pob 
shaped  like  fiower  pots,  and  are  snpportrf 
above  the  bottom  by  a  ledge  or  points  pro- 
jecting from  the  inner  surface.    Some  vinegir 
or  strong  acetic  acid  is  placed  in  the  bottom  tf 
each  pot ;  and  in  order  to  admit  a  freer  dnn- 
lation  of  the  vapors,  it  is  well  to  break  a  piece 
out  of  tie  upper  edge  of  each  pot,  unless  it  be 
made  with  a  gap  in  this  portion.    In  eitensiTi 
white  lead  works  an  immense  supply  of  tiieae 
pots  is  kept  on  hand,  the  number  in  one  of  the 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  amounting  to  abott 
150,000.     When  charged  with  the  acid  ari 
bnckles,  they  are  set  close  together  m  rows  npan 
a  bed  of  spent  tan,  a  foot  or  two  thick  over  a! 
convenient  area,  as  one  of  20  feet  square  or 
less.    The  pots  are  loosely  covered  with  thai 
sheets  of  lead,  and  pieces  are  laid  in  the  op* 
ings  between  them,  always  however  in  esA 
manner  as  to  leave  abundant  interstices  fcff  the 
circulation  of  the  vapors.    A  fiooring  of  boards 
is  then  laid  over  the  pots,  and  this  is  covered 
with  another  layer  of  tan,  on  which  is  «^  t 
second  course  of  pots  and  lead.    Thns  snot* 
sive  tiers  are  built  up,  to  the  height  it  may  h 
of  26  feet,  thfe  sides  bemg  secured  byboii* 
fastened  to  framework.    A  single  stwi  isST 
thns  contain  60  or  60  tons  of  lead  distrib^ 
among  some  1 2,000  pots.    The  whole  is  corerw 
by  a  layer  of  tan.    Soon  after  the  pile  is  com- 
pleted the  Ian  begins  to  ferment,  and  thus  gen- 
erates heat,  which  causes  the  vinegar  to  e^^ 
rate  and  its  vapors  to  circulate  among  the  !**■ 
The  process  goes  on  as  long  as  the  tan  "<*'''?* 
to  ferment,  which  may  be  fix)m  8  to  12  '^«*« 
and  consequently,  in  order  that  there  mayi* 
no  interruption  to  the  work,  it  is  necessaiT*" 
have  a  number  of  stacks,  that  the  worta* 
may  be  constantly  employed  in  making  op  v 
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diichargiag  some,  while  the  others  are  in 
operation.  On  taking  the  stack  to  pieces  at 
tte  end  of  the  process,  the  lead  is  collected  in 
it*  original  shapes,  bnt  of  increased  bulk  and 
weight  in  consequence  of  its  accession  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen.  The  conversion  is  not 
always  complete,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circam- 
gtances,  some  of  which,  as  the  weather  and  the 
season,  which  materially  affect  the  process, 
catmot  be  controlled.  As  the  change  goes  on 
from  the  exterior,  the  inner  portion  of  the  lead 
is  the  last  converted ;  and  where  the  process  is 
not  complete,  the  pieces  partially  converted 
ooQtain  under  the  crust  of  white  carbonate  a 
core  of  metal  technically  termed  "  blue"  lead. 
This  is  separated  and  reserved  for  the  next 
operation  by  beating  off  the  white  crost;  and 
m  order  that  the  health  of  the  workmen  may 
not  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  escape  of  the 
fine  particles  into  the  air,  this  operation  is  per- 
formed upon  perforated  copper  shelves  set  in 
large  wooden  tanks  and  covered  with  water. 
This  is  found  to  be  preferable  to  the  use  of 
lolling  machines,  which  are  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Europe.  The  white  lead  col- 
lected from  the  tanks  is  next  ground  with 
water  between  millstones,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  the  lead  paste  is  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  consistency.  The  next  operation  is 
to  separate  the  water,  which  is  done  by  evap- 
M8tion._  In  Europe,  the  creamy  mixture  is 
turned  into  earthen  pots  and  left  to  dry  upon 
shelves  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  800° ; 
bat  in  the  United  States  shallow  pans  of  sheet 
ci^per  are  used  instead  of  the  pots,  and  are 
provided  with  a  double  bottom,  into  which  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  is  admitted.  These 
are  called  drying  kilns,  and  are  often  of  large 
dimensions,  as  100  feet  long  and  6  broad,  and 
several  are  arranged  one  above  another.  They 
are  charged  from  the  bottom  of  large  tanks  set 
at  a  higher  level  in  the  building,  the  liquid  lead 
paste  being  pumped  up  from  below.  Aa  the 
heavier  portion  of  the  paste  is  drawn  off  from 
the  bottom  into  the  tanks,  the  thinner  liquid 
from  the  surface  is  returned  below  to  be  mixed 
with  fresh  portions  of  white  lead.  Tables 
covered  with  tiles,  and  heated  by  flues  in  the 
taickwork  of  which  they  are  constructed,  are 
•bo  nsed  for  drying  the  lead  paste.  The  dry- 
ing process  requires  from  4  to  6  days,  and  when 
completed  the  white  lead  is  ready  to  be  packed 
in  small  casks  for  the  market.  Thus  prepared, 
the  white  lead  is  a  pure  article,  and  is  guaran- 
teed as  such  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  how- 
ever mostly  purchased  by  another  class  of  man- 
B&ctnrers,  known  as  the  paint-grinders,  who 
ivepsre  and  furnish  the  various  paints  for  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  who  mix  the  white 
lead  with  other  cheaper  substances,  adding  the 
▼arious  coloring  matters  for  making  the  colored 
PBints.  ^  The  principal  article  used  to  adulter- 
ate white  lead  is  the  mineral  snlphate  of  ba- 
•Jtes,  termed  from  its  great  weight,  which  is 
wost  equal  to  that  of  white  lead,  heavy  spar, 
^  Basitxs.)    It  is  obtained  in  crystalline 


masses  perfectly  white,  bnt  not  so  brilliant  as 
white  lead ;  and  it  has  not  moreover  the  body 
of  white  lead,  that  is,  the  same  weight  of  it 
will  not  cover  so  large  a  surface.  It  is  more 
unchangeable  than  white  lead,  and  is  not  affect- 
ed by  noxious  vapors  and  gases,  such  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  by  the  action  of  which 
white  lead  paint  is  soon  discolored.  To  some 
extent  therefore  there  is  no  objection  to  its  in- 
termixture, and  most  o'f  the  paints  in  use  con- 
tain a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  it.  Another 
substance  of  late  years  largely  mixed  with 
white  lead  is  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paints  employed,  and 
suppose  by  the  consumers  to  be  white  lead 
alone,  are  made  up  of  all  three  ingredients. 
(See  ZiNO.)  The  following  table  presents  the 
number  and  situations  of  the  principal  white 
lead  works  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  annual  pro- 
duction : 


FUoei. 

No.arirorki. 

Tom. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

<t,000 

Staten  Island,  N.  T. 

1,000 

Badson  rlrer  (Sangerties),  N.  T.. 

Buffalo,  N.T 

Philadelphia,  Penn 

1,000 
1,000 
8,000 

Pltteburff.  Pood. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

600 

Boston,  Mass. 

1,M0 

Salem,  Mass. 

Ctnctniiati,  Ohio 

LoDlsTllle,  Ky 

Chicago,  III 

8t  Louis,  Mo 

.... 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain  chain 
of  New  England,  nsaally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  outliers  of  the  Appalachian  range.  It  com- 
mences about  the  head  waters  of  the  Aroos- 
took river  in  Maine,  its  first  considerable  sum- 
mit being  Mt.  Eatahdin ;  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Chesnncook,  Pemadumcook,  and  Millinokot 
lakes  divides  it;  but  beyond  these  rise  on  either 
side  of  the  deep  depression  of  Moosehead  lake 
Baker  mountain  and  Bald  mountain;  thence 
its  course  is  8.  W.  Dead  river,  one  of  the 
largest  affluents  of  the  Kennebec,  forces  a  pas- 
sage through  it,  and  near  the  S.  bank  of  that 
river  it  rises  again  in  the  important  summit  of 
Mt.  Bigelow.  It  continues  its  S.  W.  course  to 
the  Androscoggin,  sending  a  spur  northward, 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Magalloway  river,  and 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Umbagog.  After  the 
passage  through  it  of  the  Ajudroscoggin,  it 
spreads  out  S.  of  that  river  into  a  broad  plateau, 
1,600  to  1,800  feet  in  height,  30  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  46  in  breadth,  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  state,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Merrimack  river  and  Squam, 
Winnipiseogee,  and  Ossipee  lakes.  This  pla- 
teau, from  which  rise  nearly  20  peaks,  of  vari- 
ous elevation,  and  which  is  traversed  by  several 
deep  narrow  valleys,  forms  the  region  known 
to  tourists  as  the  "White  Mountains."  The 
peaks  cluster  in  two  groups,  the  eastern  or 
White  mountain  group  proper  and  the  Franoo- 
nia  group,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  table 
land  varying  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth.  The 
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principal  Bnmmits  of  the  eastern  group  ore, 
beginning  at  the  Notch  andpassing  aroand  to 
Ctorham,  Mts.  Webster,  Clinton,  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  Monroe,  Washingtos,  Olay,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Madiaon.  Of  these  Mt.  Washing- 
ton is  the  highest,  and  is  indeed  the  highest 
mountain  snnimit  in  New  England,  being  6,286 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hei^t  of 
some  of  the  other  peaks  is  as  foIlowB:  Pleas- 
ant, 4,712  feet ;  Franklui,  4,860 ;  Monroe,  6,849; 
Jefferson,  6,667;  Adams,  6,769;  Madison, 6,416. 
The  principal  snnunitB  of  the  Franoonia  gronp 
are  Mts.  Pleasant,  Lafayette  (6,600  feet),  Liber- 
ty, Oherrj  monntain,  and  Moosehillock  (4,686). 
Near  the  sonthem  border  of  the  platean  rise 
WhiteStoe  monntain,  Chocoma  Peak  (8,368 
feet).  Red  hill,  and  Mt.  Ossipee ;  and  in  the  S. 
E.,  Mt.  Kearsarge  (2,461  feet).  North  of  the 
plateau,  and  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Con- 
neotiout  river,  are  several  considerable  summits, 
of  which  the  twin  mountains  known  as  the 
Stratford  peaks  are  the  most  considerable.  The 
plateau  is  traversed  and  its  surface  deeply  fur- 
rowed by. several  streams:  the  Androscoggin 
and  its  tributaries,  which  form  the  N.  E.  valley ; 
the  Saoo  and  its  branches,  which  form  two 
deep  depressions  in  the  E.  gronp,  and  finally 
form  a  part  of  the  S.  £.  boundary  of  the  pla- 
teau ;  the  Pemigewasset,  the  principal  afiSnent 
of  the  Merrimad^  which  divides  the  Franconia 
group  ttom  N.  to  S. ;  and  the  Lower  Ammonoo- 
snck  and  Israel's  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut, which  form  vaUeys  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  plateau.  The  geological  formation  of  t];e 
White  monntiuns  is  almost  entirely  of  the  ancient 
metamorphio  rocks.  In  many  of  the  peaks  the 
upper  portion  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of 
naked  granite  or  gneiss ;  and  the  debris  which  in 
the  course  of  ages  have  clothed  the  lower  por^ 
tion  with  a  coarse  gravelly  soil,  possess  only 
enough  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable  life  to 
support  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  grow 
in  the  hardest  and  poorest  soiL  Land  slides,  not 
the  result  of  a  glacier  movement,  but  of  dislodg- 
ment  of  bowlders  and  loosely  adherent  soil  after 
heavy  rains,  are  not  infrequent.  One  of  these, 
occurring  in  the  notch  of  the  White  mountun 
gronp  in  Aug.  1836,  destroyed  a  whole  family 
named  Willey,  consisting  of  9  persons.  The 
dide  was  occasioned  by  a  delnge  of  rain  in  the 
night,  and  the  bodies  were  found  buried  be- 
neath it  at  a  distance  from  their  dwelling,  which, 
although  they  had  fled  from  it,  remained  un- 
iiVJured,  the  mass  of  stones  and  earth  having 
divided  at  some  distance  in  its  rear  and  swept 
down  each  side  of  it  The  most  noteworthy 
of  many  waterfalls  among  the  mountains  are : 
the  Artist's  fiill  in  North  Conway ;  the  Silver 
cascade,  a  beautiful  thread  of  water  descending 
from  far  up  the  side  of  Mount  Webster ;  Rip- 
ley's falls,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Saco,  below  the 
Willey  house,  the  lower  one,  Sylvan  Glade  cat- 
aract, falling,  at  an  angle  of  46°,  166  feet,  in  a 
stream  from  60  to  76  feet  in  width ;  the  falls 
of  the  Ammonoosuok,  which  in  a  course  of  80 
m.  descends  over  6,000  feet;  the  Berlin  fialls, 


on  the  Androscoggin,  descending  over  SOO  feet 
in  the  course  of  a  laile;  and  the  Oryatal 
cascade  and  Glen  Ellis  &11,  near  the  Glen 
house,  on  a  tributary  of  the  AndroscogpL 
Of  the  "notches,"  or  passages  rent  throndi 
the  solid  granite  of  the  mountains  apparency 
by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  there 
are  6:  the  White  motmtain  notch,  2  m.  in 
length,  and  at  its  narrowest  point  only  28  feet 
wide,  tihrongh  which  the  Saoo  river  passes ;  the 
Franoonia  notch,  which  permits  the  passage  of 
thePemigewasset;  the  Finkham  notch,  OiroD^ 
which  a  branch  of  the  Saoo  and  one  of  the 
Androscoggin  find  tiieir  way;  and  the  Grafton 
and  Dixv^e  notches,  throoj^  which  flow  the 
Androscoggin  and  one  of  its  tributaries.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  those  best  known.  "  The 
Flume"  at  Franconia  notch  is  the  most  noted 
of  those  narrow  waterways  excavated  throng 
the  rock,  though  there  are  others  hardly  in- 
ferior to  it  in  attractiveness.  Among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Franconia  group  ii 
the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  a  well  defined 
profile  of  the  human  face  formed  by  8  project- 
ing rooks.  .  (See  FsANOOHiA.)  At  tiieMseof 
the  monntain  lies  a  beantiful  lakelet  i  of  a  mile 
long  and  i  wide,  called  "F^ofile  lake,"  or 
the  "  Old  Man's  Washbowl."  Five  miles  S.  of 
the  notch  is  the  "  Basin,"  a  circular  bowl-like 
cavity  46  feet  in  diameter  and  28  in  depth,  pro- 
duced by  the  whirling  of  large  stones  in  t 
natural  hollow  in  the  rock  by  the  current 
It  is  filled  with  clear  sparkling  water,  wbicb 
flows  down  the  mountains  in  a  succession  df 
beaulafiil  dear  cascades.  The  "Pool,"  in  the 
same  vicinity,  is  a  natnral  well  in  the  solid 
rook  60  feet  in  diameter  and  190  feet  deep,  d 
which  40  feet  is  water.  The  ascent  of  ML 
Washington  was  tmtil  recently  a  toilsome, 
and  at  times  a  dangerous  feat;  but  a  car- 
riage road  has  been  constructed  to  the  sam- 
mit,  rendering  the  ascent  comparatively  easy. 
A  rough  stone  building,  40  by  22  feet  and  8 
feet  high,  with  walls  4  feet  thick,  was  erected 
under  the  lee  of  the  highest  rooks  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington some  years  since,  and  a  second  stmctnre, 
known  as  the  "  Tip-top  House,"  not  long  after. 
The  White  monntain  plateau  is  approached  by 
travellers  from  4  directions,  viz. :  from  the  E. 
by  the  Grand  Tronk  railroad  to  Gorham;  from 
the  S.  by  Lake  Winnipiseogee  and  the  v^ey  of 
the  Pemigewasset ;  from  the  S.  W.  by  way  of 
the  Connecticut  river  and  White  monntain  rul- 
road  or  the  Boston  and  Montreal  railroad  to 
Littleton;  and  from  the  N.  by  the  Grand  Trnnk 
railroad  to  Northumberland. — ^The  White  moun- 
tains were  first  visited  by  a  white  man  in  164S, 
Dar^y  Field  of  Pascataquack  having,  as  Wm- 
throp  informs  us,  ascended  Mt.  Washington 
with  two  Indians  in  that  year.  Thomas  Qo^ 
ges,  a  relative  of  the  proprietor  of  Maine,  with 
some  friends,  also  visited  them  in  Aug.  IMS, 
taking  the  route  by  the  Saco  river.  They  dis- 
covered that  this  plateau  included  the  sonrees 
of  the  Connecticut,  the  Saco^the  Androscc^n. 
and  the  Kennebec  rivers.    The  first  published 
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Dgrrative  of  a  'nrit  to  the  mountains  was  that 
of  a  naturalist,  John  Jossljm,  given  in  his  "  New 
England's  Rarities  discovered"  (1672).  Jo8»- 
lyn  visited  the  moantains  between  1668  and 
1671,  and  seems  to  have  had  some  interoonrse 
with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  as  he  gives 
their  traditions  in  regard  to  their  origin,  as  well 
IS  a  verj  vivid  and  interesting  description  of 
the  mountains  themselves.  No  settlements 
were  made  in  the  region  till  about  1771.  The 
Brst  scientifio  exploration  was  made  in  1784  hj 
the  Bev.  Manasseh  Outler,  D.D.,  of  Ipswioh, 
ind  two  friends.  Their  explorations  led  to 
Dther  visits  and  settlements.  In  1797,  and 
igain  in  1808,  President  Dwight  passed  through 
the  White  mountain  notch,  and  he  gives  a  fnli 
l«scription  of  it  in  his  "  Travels."  In  July, 
1801,  Dr.  Cutler  again  visited  the  mountains, 
uid  made  observations  to  ascertain  the  height 
>f  Mt  Washington,  and  with  some  friends  col- 
lected the  alpine  plants  of  the  region.  In  1816 
Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  Mr.  F.  0. 
3rey,  and  Ohief  Justice  Shaw  made  a  thorough 
natural  history  survey  of  the  mountains,  which 
iras  published  by  Dr.  Bigelow  under  the  title 
)f  "Account  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Qsmpshire."  The  flora  of  the  mountains  was 
dso  thoroughly  explored  by  Mr.  W.  Oakes,  of 
[pswich,  who  published  in  1828  a  quarto  vol- 
ime  entitled  "Scenery  of  the  White  Monn- 
;aiaa,"  illustrated  with  16  plates.  The  most  com- 
pete work  illustrative  of  the  scenery,  botany, 
ind  history  of  the  region  is  "  The  White  Hills, 
iieir  Legends,  Landscapes,  and  Poetry,"  by  the 
Bbv.  T.  Starr  King  (Boston,  1860). 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a  township  and  village 
tod  the  capital  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  sit- 
lated  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  26  m.  N.  £. 
Jrom  New  York  city ;  pop.  about  1,600.  The 
rillage  contains  6  churches  and  several  semi- 
laries.  Forming  a  part  of  the  debatable 
Round  between  the  British  and  American 
loes,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  important 
>TBnt8  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
nost  noticeable  of  these  was  the  action  usu- 
aiy  kuown  as  "  the  battle  of  White  Plains/?' 
ihoogh  it  actually  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Ireenburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bronx 
river.  After  the  skirmish  of  Harlem  heights, 
3ept  10, 1776,  in  which  the  British  were  re- 
mised with  considerable  loss.  Gen.  Howe, 
loding  that  the  American  position  on  the 
Mights  was  too  strong  to  be  carried,  attempt- 
id  to  flank  it  by  landing  troops  on  the  shore 
>f  Westchester  «o.,  and  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
UBUvre  hemming  in  the  Americans  upon  the 
jwblands  at  the  north  of  the  island.  Gen. 
Washington  perceived  his  design,  and  sending 
itrong  detachments  to  oppose  their  landing 
ind  occupy  the  coast,  and  a  smaller  force  to 
R'hite  Plains,  or  raUier  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bronx,  to  throw  up  fortifications,  he  com- 
nenced  moving  on  Oct.  17  along  the  line  of 
Aie  Bronx,  forming  a  series  of  intrenchments 
from  Williams's  bridge  to  White  Plains.  The 
British  meanwhile  h&  succeeded  in  effiacting  a 
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landing  on  the  coast  near  Pell's  and  Throok's 
points,  and  had  moved  np  toward  the  Bronx. 
Skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  armies, 
resulting  generally  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
On  Oct.  21  Getk  Washington  established  his 
head-quarters  at  White  Plains,  where  the  Amer- 
ican troops  were  fortifying  their  position.  As 
the  Britl^  approached,  Oen.  Washington  called 
in  all  his  detachments,  and  abandoning  his  po- 
sitions along-  the  lower  waters  of  the  Bronx 
established  his  whole  force  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  White  Plains.  On  the  evening  of 
Oct.  27  Ool  Haslettwitb  about  1,600  American 
troops  had  taken  possession  of  Ohatterton  hill, 
a  commanding  eminence  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bronx ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  rein- 
forced by  a  small  additional  force  under  Ool. 
McDougall  and  2  pieces  of  cannon  under  com- 
mand of  Gapt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  forti- 
fied his  position  as  weU  as  time  would  allow. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  Gen.  Howe  ad- 
vanced with  his  forces  in  two  columns,  num- 
bering about  18,000  men,  upon  the  American 
army  posted  along  the  Bronx.  Perceiving 
the  importance  of  the  position  on  Ohatterton 
hill,  and  regarding  it  as  the  only  assailable 
point  of  the  American  army,  Gen.  Leslie  was 
sent  with  a  strong  detachment  to  cross  the 
Bronx,  and  attack  it  in  front,  while  Col.  Ball 
with  a  Hessian  regiment  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  and  attack 
Col.  Haslett  in  flank.  The  hill  was  carried 
with  great  difficulty,  the  Americans  retreating 
in  good  order  and  without  being  pursued.  The 
British  troops  rested  that  night  on  Ohatterton 
hill.  The  next  day,  Oct.  29,  a  skirmikh  took 
place  between  the  two  armies;  but  Howe, 
finding  tiie  Americans  still  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  attacked  with  safety,  waited  for  reinforce- 
ments. These  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
80th,  but  a  storm  coming  on,  the  Americans 
took  advantage  of  it  and  withdrew  to  the  still 
stronger  position  of  Newcastle,  2  miles  above, 
which  they  had  previously  fortified.  Afraid 
to  attack  them  in  this  position,  Howe  feQ 
back  to  the  junction  of  the  Harlem  and  Hud- 
son rivers,  and  encamped  on  Fordham  heights ; 
and  Washington  withdrew  his  army  leisurely 
into  New  Jersey  and  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Hackensack.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  the  skirmish, 
of  the  succeeding  day  was  nearly  800  ia  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish about  the  same. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a  river  of  Arkansas  and  ■ 
IGssouri,  which  rises  in  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  former  state  by 
three  separate  streams,  uniting  a  few  miles  E. 
of  Fayetteville.  From  this  point  it  flows 
N.  N.  E.  into  Missouri,  and  after  making  a  oir- 
ouit  of  nearly  100  m.  returns  into  Arkansas, 
flowing  thence  S.  E.  te  its  junction  with  the 
Black  river,  and  receiving  in  its  course  the 
North  fork  of  White  river  on  its  left  bank  and 
the  Buffalo  fork  on  its  right.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Black  it  turns  southward,  and  enters 
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the  lOasiBBippi  16  m.  above  the  month  of  the 
Arkansas,  with  which  it  also  tmites  by  an  arm 
near  the  same  point.  Its  whole  com^e  is  not 
less  than  800  m.  It  is  navigable  to  the  month  of 
Black  river,  860  m.,  at  all  stages  of  water,  and 
daring  most  of  the  year  to  Batesville,  80  m. 
further.  It  is  seldom  obstmoted  by  ice,  and 
flows  through  a  fertile  country  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  maize  and  cotton. 

WHITE  SEA  muss.  Beloe  More),  a  large 
golf  or  branch  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  which  pen- 
etrates far  into  N.  W.  Russia,  between  lat.  63° 
iS'  and  68°  60'  H.  It  is  nearly  semicircnlar 
in  form,  and  has  a  length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
of  about  860  m.,  while  its  average  breadth 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  60  m.  At  its  en- 
trance, between  Kanin  Nos  and  Sviatoi  Nos, 
it  is  about  100  m.  in  width ;  but  where  it  turns 
to  the  S.  W.  it  has  contracted  to  about  40  m. 
It  forms  4  large  gulfs  or  bays,  viz. :  that  of 
Mezen  on  the  N.  E.,  that  of  Dwina  or  Arch- 
angel on  the  S.,  that  of  Onega  on  the  8.  W., 
and  the  deep  inlet  extending,  with  a  mean 
width  of  26  m.,  a  distance  of  IDO  m.  into  Lap- 
land on  the  N.  W.,  called  the  gulf  of  Kandalaek 
Ito  area  is  estimated  at  44,000  sq.  m.  It  has 
namerons  small  islands,  and  two  of  oonsidor- 
able  size,  that  of  Solovetz,  in  the  Solovetzkoi 
group,  at  the  entrance  of  the- gulf  of  Onega, 
and  Moryovetz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Mezen.  The  sea  has  bold  and  rocky  shores, 
and  deep  waters,  except  in  the  gulf  of  Dwina, 
which  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bank  and  is  for 
most  of  its  extent  shallow.  The  Mezen,  N. 
Dwina,  Onega,  Vig,  Eem,  Eamienna,  and  many 
smaller  streams  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  White  sea.  Its  only  lar^  port  is  that  of 
Archangel  on  the  gulf  of  Dwma.  The  navigar 
tion  is  open  for  6  or  6  months  of  the  year. 
Fish  are  abundant.  The  white  whale,  or 
white  fish  of  the  whalemen,  seal,  salmon,  cod, 
herring,  tea.,  are  caught  in  large  numbers ;  and 
from  Archangel  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
coasts,  vessels  are  sent  to  Spitzbergen,  Nova 
Zraibla,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  sea  in 
pnrsait  of  whales,  seals,  and  walruses. — ^The 
White  sea  first  became  known  to  English  navi- 
ffators  through  Richard  Chancellor,  command- 
mg  a  ship  in  the  unfortunate  squadron  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willonghby  in  1663,  who  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Dwina. 

WHITE  8ULPH0B  SPRINGS,  a  post  village 
of  Greenbrier  oo.,  Va.,  containing  the  principal 
mineral  spring  of  Virginia,  on  Howard's  creek, 
806  m.  W.  from  Richmond,  and  9  m.  K  from 
Lewisburg,  the  county  seat.  The  first  use  of 
the  waters  by  the  whites  is  said  to  have  been 
in  1778,  and  in  1820  the  spring  had  become  a 
feshionable  resort.  Buildings  have  now  been 
erected  capable  of  receiving  1,500  guests.  The 
spring  is  in  the  lowest  psrt  of  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, and  is  covered  by  a  dome  supported  by  12 
loido  columns  and  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Hy- 
geia.  Its  elevation  is  about  2,000  feet  above 
tide  water,  and  its  temperature  62°  F.  It 
yields  about  80  gallons  per  minute.    The  solid 


ingredients  of  the  water  are  sulphate  of  lims, 
sulphate  of  soda,  snlphate  of  magnesis,  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  socUnm,  sidpho-hydiate  of 
sodium,  peroxide  of  iron,  iodine,  phosphate  of 
lime,  precipitated  sulphur,  and  a  small  qnsnti- 
ty  of  organic  matter ;  the  gaseous  ingredients 
are  carbonic  acid,  snlpburetted  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen.    It  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Sharon  springs  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  its 
chemical  and  medicinal  properties.    The  wa- 
ters are  considered  efiScocions  in  dyspepda, 
jaundice,  and  liver  diseases  generally,  goat, 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
&0. — At  distances  from  22  to  42  m.  from  this 
spring  are  the  Red,  Salt,  and  Bine  Snlphnr 
springs,  at  each  of  which  there  are  rooms  for 
about  400  guests.    The  water  of  the  Red  Sid- 
phnr  springs  has  a  temperature  of  54°  F.,  and 
18  very  strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen.   The  Salt  Sulphur  spring  contains  no 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  soda  than  the  ot£er  springs.    The 
Blue  or  Gray  Snlphur  possesses  valuable  din- 
peticproperties. 

WHITE  SWELLING,  the  name  popularly 
given  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints 
occurring  in  scrofidous  subjects.  The  complaint 
appears  sometimes  to  originate  in  a  slight  in- 
jury, a  bruise  or  a  sprain ;  sometimes  no  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  its  occnrrence.  The  joint 
slowly  becomes  stiff  and  swollen ;  for  a  long 
time  it  is  painful  only  on  being  moved,  and  th« 
patient  keeps  it  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a  postois 
that  relaxes  as  far  as  may  be  the  surrounding 
muscles  and  tendons,  and  this  is  generally  in  a- 
semi-flexed  position.  The  swelling  is  cansed 
largely  by  the  parts  exterior  to  the  joint  be- 
coming thickened  and  infiltrated  with  plastio 
and  fatty  matters.  It  comes  on  very  slowly, 
and  as  it  supervenes  the  prominences  of  the 
bones  are  lost,  and  the  joint  becomes  rounded 
and  has  a  doughy  or  semi-elastic  feel.  The  ap- 
pearance of  tibe  skin,  which  for  a  long  time 
preserves  its  natural  color,  gives  the  disease  its 
popular  name.  The  sweUfing,  considerable  in 
Itself,  seems  greater  traia  the  wasting  of  the 
rest  of  the  limb.  The  disease  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  run  on  to  suppuration,  which  takes 
Slaoe  both  within  the  jomt  and  around.  This 
I  rapidly  followed  by  hectic  fever,  and  often 
by  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  Inngi. 
The  general  treatment  consists  in  hygienic 
measnres,  in  a  generous  diet,  and  in  the  use  of 
iron,  cod  liver  oil,  phosphoric  acid,  and  io- 
dine. Locally,  the  chief  indication  to  be  Ad- 
filled  is  to  keep  the  joint  in  a  state  of  perfect 
rest,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  prop- 
erly a^nsted  splints  or  the  employment  of  the 
starch  bandage.  When  the  infianimation  has 
entirely  subsided,  friction  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments maybe  employed  to  remove  the  thiekeo- 
ing  and  stiffness  which  remain. 

WHTrEBAIT  (elv.pea  oJJa,  Tarr.),  a  small 
fish  of  the  herring  family,  in  great  repute  with 
London  epicures.    It  has  teeth  on  tiie  palate 
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and  pterygoid  bones,  on  the  vomer,  and  on  th« 
tongue,  for  which  reason  Valenoiennea  has  es- 
tablished for  it  the  genus  rogenia;  the  scales 
are  very  soft,  small,  and  thin.  It  is  from  8  to 
8  inches  long  according  to  age,  pale  ashy  green 
above,  sides  and  lower  parts  unspotted  white 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  a  marine  species,  ascending 
the  Thames  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  spring, 
and  going  np  as  fur  as  Blackwall  and  Wool- 
wich ;  the  fishery  begins  in  April  and  continues 
to  September,  and  is  prosecuted  by  means  of 
nets  with  a  mouth  of  8  feet  square  and  very 
amall  tail,  sunk  4  or  6  feet  below  the  sorfaoe  in 
the  tideway.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  yonng  of  the  shad  or  sprat,  and  laws  are 
even  now  in  existence  prohibiting  its  cap- 
ture under  severe  penalties.  Throaghont  the 
•nmmer  whitebait  dinners  are  very  common 
at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  the  fish  being 
csnght  in  abundance  at  every  flood  tide ;  every 
year  there  is  a  ministerial  whitebait  dinner  at 
€keenwioh,  just  before  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, nsnally  between  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  10. 
Fried  in  batter  or  crumbs,  they  are  delicious ; 
the  fish  served  are  the  yonng  of  the  year,  adults, 
6  inches  long,  being  taken  in  winter  in  the 
frith  of  Forth  and  ofiT  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Saaex.  Their  food  seems  to  consist  of  minate 
cmataceans. 

WHITEFIELD,  Ocobob,  foander  of  the  Oal- 
viniatio  Methodists,  bom  in  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, Deo.  16,  1714,  died  in  Newburyport, 
ICass.,  Septw  80, 1770.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  and  the  youngest  of  7  children.  He 
lost  hfa  fftther  in  in&noy,  and,  after  passing 
some  years  at  a  grammar  school,  was  taken 
home  at  the  age  of  15  to  help  his  mother  about 
the  inn.  He  seems  to  have  been  from  boyhood 
of  a  serious  tnm  of  mind,  though  he  describes 
his  youth  as  being  exceedingly  vicious.  "  From 
my  cradle  to  my  manhood,"  said  he,  "  I  can 
•ee  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned." 
Nevertheless,  while  he  was  washing  mops  and 
cleaning  rooms  in  "his  blue  apron"  at  the 
Gloneester  inn,  he  composed  sermons,  and 
fiuted  twice  a  week  for  86  hours  together.  At 
the  age  of  18,  having  fitted  himself  for  the  nni- 
versicy  by  another  period  at  school,  he  entered 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor.  There 
be  formed  an  intimacy  with  Oharles  Wesley, 
and  became 'an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
"  holy  dub,"  in  which  the  denomination  of  the 
ICetho^sts  took  its  rise.  He  was  at  first  dis- 
posed toward  quietism,  but  the  Wesleys  rescued 
him,  as  he  says,  from  his  "various  and  piti- 
able state,"  and  he  immediately  flew  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  asceticism,  spending  "  whqle 
days  and  weeks  Ijing' prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  prayer,"  fsating  inordinately,  and  striving  to 
teach  himself  himiility  by  wearing  dirty  shoes 
and  patehed  breeches.  One  efieot  of  these 
praoaoes  was  to  throw  him  into  a  profound 
and  morbid  melancholy,  from  which  he  sud- 
denly recovered  after  a  long  sickness,  brought 
<m  by  the  same  self-imposed  rigors.  At  the  end 
of  7  weeks'  illness  "  the  weight  of  sin  went  ofi^" 


and  he  returned  home  to  regain  his  health. 
Daring  this  visit  he  was  ordamed  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (June,  1786),  and  the 
next  Sunday  praached  with  such  extraordinary 
effect  that  a  oomplaint  was  made  to  the  bishop 
that  he  had  driven  16  persons  mad.     "  I  only 
hope,"  was  the  bishop's  reply,  "  that  the  mad- 
ness will  continue  till  the  next  sabbatli."    Re- 
turning to  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A., 
and  In  1787  went  to  London  to  preach  at  the 
tower  chapel.    He  afterward  filled  for  a  few 
jnontha  a  curacy  in  Hampshire,  and  in  Dec 
1787  was  indaced  by  letters  from  John  Wesley 
in  Georgia  to  embark  for  America.    Wesley 
had  left  the  colony  however  before  Whitefleld 
arrived,  and  in  Sept.  1738  the  latter  set  sail 
again  for  England  to  collect  funds  for  a  pro- 
posed orphan  asylum  near  Savannah.    Soon 
after  he  reached  home  the  two  friends  entered 
in  earnest'  upon  the  missionary  career  from 
which    the    origin    of  Methodism    is   dated. 
Whitefield  set  the  example  of  preaching  in  the 
open  air  in  a  field  near  Bristol  (Feb.  1739). 
irom  this  time  he  travelled  continually  from 
place  to  place,  preaching  to  enormous  crowds 
of  people  with  the  most  marvellous  results. 
All  classes  of  persons  came  to  hear  him.    At 
one  time  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  as  manv 
as  60,000  people  at  Moorfields.    In  Aug.  1739, 
he  set  out  on  another  visit  to  America,  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  passed  through  Kew  Jersey, 
spent  a  week  in  New  York,  and  then  went  to 
lus  orphan  house  in  Georgia.    He  afterward  vis- 
ited New  England,  preached  to  20,000  listeners 
on  Boston  common,  and  in  Jan.  1741  returned 
to  England.     Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Wesley  on  the  subject  of 
predestination,  Wesley  holding   to   Arminian 
sentimenta,  and  Whitefield  espousing  the  doc- 
trines of  C^vin.    So  much  personal  iU  feeling 
was  aroused  that  Whitefield  preached  against 
hu  friend  by  name,  but  they  were  soon  recon- 
ciled.   Doctrinally  however  they  never  came 
to  an  agreement,  and  the  Oalvinistic  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  have  ever  since  remained  dis- 
tinct bodies.    (See  Methodisk.)     The  coun- 
tess of  Huntingtlon  about  this  time  became  a 
disciple  of  Whitefield,   and   invited   him    to 
preach  at  her  residence,  where  Ohesterfield, 
Hume,  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  hear- 
ers.   In  1744  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, landing  at  York,  Me.    He  met  at  first  with 
great  opposition  in  New  England,  Harvard  col- 
lege issuing  a  "testimony"  against  him,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  being  equally  hostile.    Be- 
fore he  set  out  for  Georgia,  however,  he  had 
converted  20  pastors.    In  1748  he  went  to  the 
Bermudas  for  his  health,  and  thence  returned 
to  England.    After  successful  tours  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  he  was  again  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  in  1751-2,  and  in  1764  made  a 
fifth  voyage  thither,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  children  for  his  orphan  house.    Bis  tour  ex- 
tended from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  important  of  all  his 
expeditions.    In  1767  he  was  assaulted  by  a 
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mob  In  DnbUn,  and  sererelj  wonnded  trith 
■tones.  He  made  his  sixth  American  tonr  in 
]76S-'6,  and  started  on  a  seventh  in  Sept.  1769, 
taking  affectionate  leave  of  Wesley  in  a  fare- 
well letter.  He  preached  for  two  honm  at 
Exeter,  IT.  H.,  the  day  before  his  death,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Newburyport  the  same  even- 
ing made  an  address  to  the  crowd  that  came 
to  meet  him.  He  died  of  asthma,  and  was 
bnried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  Federal  street 
church  in  Newbnrypoit.  Lilte  Wesley  he  was 
unhappily  married.  During  his  second  Amer- 
ican Journey  he  wrote  to  a  mend  asking  for  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  but  blessed  Ood,  in  the 
letter,  that  his  heart  was  "free  firom  that  fool- 
ish passion  which  the  world  calls  love."  The 
proposal  was  declined,  and  in  1741  he  married 
a  widow,  whose  death  in  1768,  according  to 
his  friend  Winter,  "set  his  mind  much  at  rest." 
She  bore  him  a  son  who  died  an  infant. — 
Whitofleld  was  tall  in  person;  his  features 
were  regular,  and  his  eyes  small,  blue,  and  lu- 
'  minous ;  one  of  them  had  a  slight  oast.  His 
voice  was  marvellously  rich,  sweet,  and  sono- 
rous. His  eloquence  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 
It  was  a  natural  gift  improved  by  diligent 
study,  and  Garrick  said  that  each  repetition  of 
the  same  sermon  showed  a  constant  improve- 
ment, as  many  as  40  repetitions  being  required 
boTore  the  discourse  reached  its  fbll  perfection. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  he  could 
make  his  audience  weep  or  tremble  merely  by 
varying  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Mesopo- 
tamia. His  style  was  severely  simple,  and  in 
his  printed  sermons  seems  even  meagre.  He 
never  fell  into  vulgarity,  but  delighted  in  odd 
illustrations,  anecdotes,  local  allusions,  collo- 
quial phrases,  and  the  language  of  the  common 
people.  Sometimes  he  stamped  loudly  and 
passionately,  and  he  was  frequently  so  much 
overcome  that  he  required  some  time  to  com- 
pose himself.  He  seldom  preached  without 
weeping.  His  gestures  and  the  play  of  his 
features  were  Aiil  of  dramatic  power.  A 
collection  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters 
was  published  in  London  in  1771  (6  vols. 
8vo.),  and  his  ionmals  were  printed,  like  Wes- 
ley's, during  his  lifetime,  a  second  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  them  appearing  in  1766. — 
Bee  Robert  Phflip,  "Life  and  Times  of  White- 
field;"  John  Gillies,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rev.  George  Whitefield"  (8vo.,  London, 
1772);  and  the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  "History  of 
the  Religious  Movement  of  the  18th  Century 
called  Methodism"  (3  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
1869-'63). 

WHITEHALL,  a  township  and  village  of 
Washington  oo.,  N.  Y.,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  Lake  Ohamplain ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,862.  It  is 
connected  with  Troy  by  the  Ohamplain  canal, 
and  by  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  Sara- 
toga and  Whitehall  railroads.  The  village  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  Wood  creek  and 
Pawlet  river  into  tiie  lake,  and  several  steam- 
boats ply  daily  during  the  summer  between  it 
utd  the  other  lake  ports.    The  fiJls  in  the 


streams  ftimish  ample  water  power,  wfaioh  ii 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  timber,  flour, 
machinery,  woollen  goods,  carpets,  and  sashes 
and  blinds.  There  is  also  a  considerable  busi- 
ness done  in  the  construction  of  boats,  sailing 
vessels,  and  steamboats  for  thff  lake  trade. 
Whitehall  has  7  churches  (2  Methodist,  and  1 
each  Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic),  17  pablie 
schools,  and  one  academy. — The  town  was 
first  settled  in  1761  by  M^or  Philip  Skene,  t 
British  half-pay  oflBcer,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Skenesborough.  During  the  revolutioniiy 
war  his  house  was  used  by  the  colonists  aa  a 
fort,  but  was  blown  up  by  the  garrison  after 
Fort  Ticonderc«a  had  nllen  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  name  of  the  pbioe  wu 
changed  to  Whitdiall  in  1786.  In  the  war  of 
1812  it  was  an  important  military  depot.  The 
first  steamboat  which  plied  on  the  lake  was 
launched  here  in  1800.  The  Cbamplain  canal 
was  constructed  from  this  point  to  Fort  Edward 
in  1819,  and  completed  to  Troy  in  1824. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
seaport,  and  market  town  of  Cumbethmd, 
England,  on  a  small  creek  of  the  Irish  sea,  S6 
m.  S.  W.  from  Carlisle ;  lat  64°  88'  N.,  long. 
8'  86'  W.;  pop.  in  1861  (of  the  town),  18,841 
It  is  built  at  tne  foot  of  high  hills,  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  ei^oys  an  exton«ve  commerce,  the 
principal  artides  of  export  being  coal,  iron, 
and  iron  ore.  The  coal  mines  extend  under 
the  town  and  for  more  than  2  miles  under  the 
sea,  being  the  deepest  known  in  the  world. 
In  1869-'60  the  exports  by  water  included  19S,- 
608  tons  of  coal  and  198,897  tons  of  iron,  be- 
side about  as  much  more  sent  by  rulway. 

WHITEHEAD,  Paul,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  London,  Feb.  6,  1710,  died  there,  Dec  SO, 
1774.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer  of  Lon- 
don, but,  not  liking  trade,  became  a  student  of 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1786  obtained 
a  small  competence  by  marriage.  In  1788  he 
published  "State  Dunces,"  a  sath^  upon  the 
ministry,  which  gained  him  the  favor  of  the 
opposition,  then  headed  by  the  prince  ofWalea 
Having  Joined  Fleetwood,  the  manager  of  Dra- 
ry  Lane  theatre,  in  a  bond  for  £8,000,  be  re- 
fused to  pay  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  bi 
consequence  underwent  a  long  confinement  in 
the  Fleet  prison.  In  1789  another  satire  frtnn 
his  pen  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Manners," 
and  was  so  personal  in  ite  attacks  that  Dodiley, 
his  publisher,  was  imprisoned,  and  he  himself 
only  escaped  the  same  penalty  by  flight.  Sob- 
sequentiy  he  became  a  literary  hangeron  of 
Bubb  Dodington,  and  in  1744  published  a  sat- 
ire upon  boxing  under  the  title  of  the  "  Oymot- 
siad,"  and  about  the  same  time  another  npon 
the  government  entitied  "  Honour."  Sir  Fran- 
cis Dashwood,  afterward  Lord  de  Despenaer, 
obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  deputy  treas- 
urer of  the  chamber,  which  o£Soe,  yielding  abont 
£800  a  year,  he  held  until  his  death.  Be  was 
one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery and  blasphemy  enacted  at  Medmo:- 
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ham  abbey,  the  iafunoiu  revelrieB  of  wbioh 
were  expoeed  by  Wilkes  in  revenge  for  the 
proeecntion  brought  against  him  by  some  of  his 
noble  associates  in  debauchery,  for  the  "Essay 
oa  Women."  Beside  the  works  above  mention- 
ed, he  wrote  some  song^  and  epigrams,  and  an 
"i^iatle  to  Dr.  Thomson"  (1746).  His  collect- 
ed works,  which  were  of  merely  temporary  in- 
terest, were  published  in  1777,  with  an  account 
of  his  life,  by  Oapt.  Edward  Thomson. 

WQITEHEAD,  Wojaam,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  Oambridge  in  1716,  died  in  London, 
April  14,  1786.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in 
hia  native  place,  bat  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter aehool,  in  1786  was  admitted  to  Glare  hall, 
Oambridge,  and  in  1742  became  fellow  of  his 
college.  In  1741  he  publiohed  an  "Epistle  on 
the  Danger  of  Writing  Verse,"  after  titie  man- 
nut  of  Pope.  In  1746  he  became  tutor  to  the 
•on  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  he  now  wrote 
his  tragedy  of  "  The  Boman  Father,"  founded 
partly  upon  the  fforaee  of  Corneille,  which  was 
brooght  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1760,  and  long 
held  poeaession  of  the  stage.  It  is  considered 
his  best  production.  He  wrote  another  tragedy 
oalled  "  OreOsa,  Queen  of  Athens,"  brought  oat 
in  1764,  and  in  that  year  accompanied  his  pu- 
]^  and  Viscount  Nuneham  to  the  continent. 
while  absent  he  was  appointed  to  the  place  of 
■ecretary  and  registrar  to  the  order  of  the 
bath,  and  in  1768  was  made  noet  laureate.  In 
1762  he  produced  a  comeay  entitled  "The 
Sohool  for  Lovers,"  and  in  1770  a  £arce  called 
"  The  Trip  to  Scotland."  He  wrote  nnmeroua 
epistles,  essays,  odes,  and  other  poems,  and  his 
productions  were  twice  collected  and  printed 
under  his  own  supervision  (1754  and  1774). 
His  firiend  Mason  published  a  third  edition  in 
1788,  with  a  biographical  account  of  the  poet. 

WHITELOOKE,  Bvlstbodb,  an  English 
tftatesman,  bom  in  London,  Aug.  2,  1605,  died 
at  Chilton,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  18, 1676.  He  was  the 
aon  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  an  English  legal 
«athor  and  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  was 
ednci^ed  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  entered 
the  IDddle  Temple,  and  in  1640  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  long  parliament  from  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  that  body  he 
acted  a  conspicuous  part,  but  his  course  was 
very  vacillating,  probably  from  a  disinclination 
to  support  extreme  measures  against  the  crown, 
althoagh  opposed  to  the  tyrannical  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority.  He  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  managing  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Strafibrd.  On  the  militia 
qoestion  he  maintained  that  the  power  of 
raising  troops  lay  neither  in  the  king  nor  in 
the  parliament,  but  in  both  Jointly.  In  1642  he 
was  made  deputy  lieutenant  of  Buckingham- 
shire and  Oxfordshire,  and  with  Hampden  dis- 
pwaed  the  commissioners  of  array  assembled 
at  Watlington.  In  Nov.  1642,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  defence  of  Brentford ;  subsequently 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Oxford  to 
treat  ofpeaoe ;  and  was  one  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  where  he  opposed 


the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  ohnroh 
government.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Windsor  castle.  In  1646  he  opposed 
the  self-denying  ordinance,  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  to  negotiate 
with  Charles.  In  Dec.  1646,  he  opposed  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  and  favored  the  ordi- 
nance which  deprived  parliament  of  its  arbi- 
trary power.  He  refused  to  join  in  drawing  up 
the  charges  against  Charles,  though  named  one 
of  the  members  for  that  purpose,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  at  the  king's  trid. 
Though  his  refusal  to  support  Cromwell  in  all 
his  measures  led  the  latter  to  look  upon  him 
somewhat  coolly,  he  was  afterward  for  a  time 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and 
held  several  other  offices,  and  in  Sept.  1668  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Sweden,  where  he 
made  a  satisfactory  treaty.  In  June,  1654,  he 
returned,  and  in  August  was  elected  to  Crom- 
well's second  parliament  from  Buckingham- 
shire, and  on  its  dissolution  was  made  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  and  Bnbsec|nently  one  of 
the  council  of  trade.  In  the  third  parliament 
he  acted  part  of  the  time  as  speaker,  and  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  the  protector  in 
June,  1657.  Applying  for  tlie  provostship  of 
Eton  college,  and  not  receiving  it,  he  went  for 
a  time  into  retirement,  but  in  December  waa 
called  by  Cromwell  to  his  house  of  peers,  and 
on  Aug.  21,  1658,  the  protector  created  him  a 
viscount,  which  nonor  he  refused.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  was  made  by  his  son 
Richard  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  and  after  the  displacement  of  Richard  he 
was  named  member  of  the  council  of  state.  As 
president  of  this  body  he  repressed  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Sir  George  Booth,  opposed  the  designs 
of  Uonk,  and  on  the  reassembling  of  the  long 
parliament  gave  up  the  great  seal,  and  retired 
mto  the  country.  At  the  restoration  his  name 
was  inserted  in  the  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  wrote  valuable  and  interesting  "  Memorials 
of  the  English  Affairs  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  Eing  Charles  the  lust  to  the 
Happy  Restoration  of  Ejng  Charles  the  Second" 
(1689,  enlarged  in  1732 ;  new  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo., 
Oxford,  1853).  He  also  wrote  a  "Journal  of 
the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1668  and  1664  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  "  (1772 ;  new  ed., 
1856)  ;  and  "  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs 
from  the  supposed  Expedition  of  Brute  to  Ihis 
Island,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  King  James 
the  First,"  published  in  1709  by  William  Penn. 
Several  of  his  speeches  are  to  be  found  in  his 
"  Memorials." 

WHITESIDE8,  a  N,  W.  co.  of  Hlinois,  sepa- 
rated from  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  in- 
tersected by  Rock  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860, 18,740.  The  snrface  is  level  and  diver- 
sified by  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
149,661  bushels  of  wheat,  911,027  of  Indian 
corn,  70,664  of  oats,  118,963  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
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8,960  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  chnrohes,  and 
1,864  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  The 
connty  is  intersected  by  the  Fulton  and  Iowa 
railroad.    Capital,  Sterling. 

WHITEWEED.    See  Oxetk. 

WHITEWOOD.    See  Tulip  Tese. 

WHITFIELD,  or  WnrrEFiELD,  a  N".  W.  co.  of 
Georgia,  bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  bounded 
E.  by  the  Oonnasauga  rirer;  area,  about  700 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,047,  of  whom  1,732 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountain- 
ous, and  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and 
some  other  minerals  are  found.  The  connty  is 
intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  western  and  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroads.  It  was 
organized  in  1802  out  of  parts  of  Murray  and 
Walker  counties.    Capital,  Dalton. 

WHITGIFT,  John,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1680,  died 
at  Lambeth,  Feb.  29, 1604.  He  manifested  al- 
most from  boyhood  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  Ridley  was 
then  master,  and  during  the  reign  of  Mary  was 
in  great  danger  on  account  of  his  opinions. 
After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  (1660),  and  was  made  chaplain  to 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ely ;  subsequently  he  succeeded 
Hatton  as  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity, 
in  which  office  he  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
lectures  on  the  book  of  Revelations  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  1667  he  was  elected 
master  of  Pembroke  hall.    Soon  afterward  the 

fieen  made  him  her  chaplain  and  master  of 
rinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  same  year 
he  also  became  regins  professor  of  divinity.  In 
1571  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  in  1672  prolocutor  to  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation. About  this  time,  at  the  desire  of  Dr. 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  wrote  an 
answer  to  a  work  entitled  "  An  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,"  which  had  bitterly  assailed 
the  established  church.  His  reply  was  attacked 
by  Cartwright,  and  Whitgift  rejoined  in  his 
"  Defence."  He  was  now  made  dean  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1676  bishop  of  Worcester,  and, 
having  also  received  a  civil  commission  as  vice- 
president  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  made  con- 
stant use  of  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  to  put  down  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Faritanism  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
In  1588  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  soon  promulgated  articles  for  the  observ- 
ance of  discipline,  one-of  which  exacted  fi-om 
every  clergyman  in  the  church  a  subscription 
to  the  three  points  of  the  queen's  supremacy, 
the  lawfulness  of  the  common  prayer  and  ordi- 
nation service,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  89 
articles.  Making  use  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission created  under  the  act  of  supremacy 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he 
removed  from  stations  in  the  church  all  schis- 
matics or  noncomformists.  In  1686  the  star 
chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  at  his  in- 
stigation passed  ordinances  for  the  regulation 
of  the  press,  by  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 


print  except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Oam- 
bridge ;  the  number  of  printers  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ecclesiastical  commissionen; 
none  but  a  few  special  printers  were  to  be  suf- 
fered to  print  any  book,  matter,  or  thing 
whatsoever  until  it  should  be  perused  end  al- 
lowed by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London ;  and  every  one  selling  books 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  ordinance  was  to 
be  imprisoned  for  8  months.  In  1586  he  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  coancil,  and  framed  the 
statutes  of  cathedral  churches ;  in  1687  he  re- 
fused the  chancellorship,  recommending  for  the 
place  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  and  in  1696,  on 
occasion  of  the  controversy  on  predestination, 
he  in  concert  with  others  of  the  clergy  drew 
up  the  celebrated  Lambert  articles.  At  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604,  he 
was  appointed  member  of  a  commission  for  reg- 
nlataog  the  affairs  of  the  church.  His  life  was 
written  by  Strype  and  by  Sir  George  Paule. 

WHITING.    See  Hake,  and  Pollock. 

WHITLEY.  L  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Kentucky,  boi^ 
dering  on  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  the 
Cumberland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop. in 
1860,  7,762,  of  whom  188  were  slaveB.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  broken.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  8,609  bushels  of  wheat,  812,918 
of  Indian  com,  62,678  of  oats,  186,861  lbs.  of 
batter,  11,674  of  tobacco,  and  48,889  of  flax. 
There  were  42  churches,  and  1,197  pQpib 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  bito- 
minous  coal  are  abundant.  The  falls  of  the 
Cumberland  river  are  in  this  county.  Capital, 
Williamsburg.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Indiana,  in- 
tersected by  Eel  river;  area,  824  sq.  m  ;  pop. 
in  1860,  10,781.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
but  there  are  several  prairies ;  the  soil  is  verf 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  46,669 
bushels  of  wheat,  126,049  of  Indian  corn,  80,040 
of  oatB,  and  10,269  lbs.  of  wool.  The  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes 
through  the  coun^.    Capital,  Colnmbia. 

WHITLOW,  or  Felost  {par<myehia),  an  ab- 
scess occurring  on  the  fingers,  attended  with 
great  pain  and  inflammation,  commencing  in, 
&  not  confined  to,  the  terminal  joint.  The  cn- 
taneous  or  superficial  whitlow  consists  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  last  phaluix, 
with  burning  pain  and  effusion  of  a  serous  or 
bloody  fluid  raising  the  cuticle  into  a  blister; 
when  under  the  skin,  and  especially  when 
about  the  nails,  there  is  great  pain  and  throb- 
bing until  the  pus,  which  is  almost  sore  to 
form,  is  let  out  either  spontaneously  or  by  in- 
cision, attended  often  with  loss  of  the  nails. 
Supposing  all  foreign  bodies  to  be  removed, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  opiated  poalticei 
may  be  applied ;  and  if  these  fail,  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  a  free  incision.  A  painfbl  and 
tender  state  of  the  tip  of  the  fingers  rsaj  be 
remedied  by  painting  them  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. In  the  tendinous  form  or  thecal  absceas, 
where  the  inflammation  is  within  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons,  the  pain  is  much  more  severe, 
and  the  pus,  from  inability  to  esci^ie  throngb 
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the  fibrous  tissues,  barrows  upward  along  the 
theaths  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  even  to 
the  forearm  and  arm,  prodacing  severe  conati- 
tational  symptoms  and  irritative  fever,  some- 
times requiring  amputation  to  save  life.    Free 
and  early  incisions  are  the  best  remedy,  the 
STstem  at  the  same  time  being  supported  by 
gtimnlants  and  tonics.    With  the  best  treat- 
ment, however,  the  finger  is  often  rendered 
stiff  and  useless,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  the  joints  from  consequent  necrosis.    Pnno- 
tnred  and  poisoned  wounds  are  the  most  fre- 
qaent  causes  of  tendinous  whitlow.    When 
toe  constitution  is  impaired,  aperients  and  al- 
teratives are  important  aids  in  the  treatment. 
Aconite  and  morphine  will  allay  the  pain  and 
ittfiammation ;  while  phosphoric  acid  will  more 
quickly  restore  the  strength  of  the  patient  than 
quinine  or  iron. 

WHITMAN,  Sabah  Hblen  (Power),  an 
American  poetess,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1813.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Mr.  John 
Winslow  Whitman,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  since 
wiiose  death  in  1833  she  has  resided  in  Provi- 
dence. She  published  in  1863  "  Hours  of  Life 
and  other  Poems,"  which  were  received  with 
great  favor,  and  has  also  written  other  lyrics, 
S  nomber  of  elaborate  critical  articles  on  Eu- 
ropean writers,  and  a  defence  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  entitled  "  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics"  (New 
York,  1859). 

WHITNEY,  Eli,  an  American  inventor,  bom 
m  Westborough,  Mass.,  Deo.  8,  1765,  died  in 
ffew  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1825.  He  early 
nanifested  a  remarkable  mechanical  genius, 
<uid  partly  by  industry  as  an  artisan  and  part- 
y  by  teaching  obtained  the  means  of  defraying 
lis  college  expenses.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1792,  and  went  the  same  year 
to  Greoi^a,  under  an  engagement  as  a  private 
teacher.  Finding,  on  arriving  there,  that  his 
place  had  been  supplied,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  widow  of  Gen.  Greene  to  make 
her  honse  his  home  while  stndying  law.  Sev- 
eral little  contrivances  made  for  Mrs.  Greene's 
Bonvenience  had  given  her  a  high  opinion  of 
hU  inventive  powers;  and  when  some  gentle- 
nen  who  were  visiting  her  lamented  that  there 
ionid  be  no  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
rreen  seed  cotton  (the  best  variety),  owing  to 
he  great  diffionlty  of  separating  it  fVom  the 
eed,  she  advised  them  to  apply  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ay,  "who,"  she  said,  "conid  make  anything." 
Lt  this  time  a  pound  of  green  seed  cotton  was 
U  that  a  negro  woman  could  clean  in  a  day. 
rhitney  had  never  seen  either  the  raw  cotton 
r  the  cotton  seed.  With  some  difiScnlty,  as  it 
'SB  not  the  time  of  year  for  the  cultivation  of 
>tton,  he  procured  some  from  which  the  seeds 
id  not  been  removed,  and  commenced  work- 
er oat  bis  idea  of  the  cotton  gin.  For  some 
onths  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  his 
achine,  in  which  he  met  with  great  difflcnl- 
M,  bein^  compelled  to  draw  his  iron  wire,  as 
I  cmald  obtain  none  in  Savannah,  and  to  man- 
JM^are  liis  own  toola.    Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr. 


IGlIer,  who  afterward  "became  Whitney's  part- 
ner, were  the  only  persons  permitted  to  see  the 
machine ;  bnt  rumors  of  it  had  gone  through 
the  state,  and  before  it  was  quite  finished  the 
bnilding  in  which  it  was  placed  was  broken 
open  by  night,  and  the  machine  carried  ofiT. 
Before  Mr.  Whitney  could  complete  his  model 
and  obtain  his  patent,  a  number  of  machines 
based  on  his  invention  had  been  surreptitious- 
ly made,  and  were  in  operation.  Mr.  Miller, 
who  had  some  property,  formed  a  partnerahip 
with  him  in  May,  1798,  and  Whitney  went  to 
Connecticut  to  manufacture  the  machines.  He 
was  involved  in  continual  troubles  by  infringe- 
ments of  his  patent.  In  Georgia  it  was  boldly 
asserted  that  Whitney  was  not  the  inventor, 
bat  that  some  persons  in  Switzerland  had  in- 
vented something  like  it ;  and  the  substitution 
of  teeth  cut  in  an  iron  plate,  instead  of  wire, 
was  claimed  as  superseding  his  invention.  In 
Booth  Carolina  the  legislature  granted  him 
$50,000  for  his  invention,  which  was  finally 
paid  after  vexatious  delays  and  lawsuits. 
North  Carolina  allowed  a  percentage  for  the 
use  of  each  saw  for  5  years,  and  collected  and 
pud  it  over  to  the  patentees  in  good  faith; 
and  Tennessee  promised  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  afterward  rescinded  her  contract.  For 
years,  amid  accumulated  misfortunes,  lawsnits 
wrongfully  decided  against  him,  the  destrao- 
tion  of  his  manufactory  by  fire,  the  industrious 
propagation  of  the  report  that  his  machine 
injured  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  the  refusal 
of  congress,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
southern  members,  to  allow  the  patent  to  be 
renewed,  and  the  death  of  his  partner,  Mr. 
Whitney  struggled  on  until,  convinced  that  he 
should  never  receive  a  just  compensation  for 
bis  great  invention,  he  turned  bis  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  for  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  he  eventually  reaped  a  for-, 
tune.  He  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms who  carried  the  division  of  labor  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  the  duty  of  each  workman 
to  perform  by  machinery  but  one  or  two  opera- 
tions on  a  single  portion  of  the  gun,  and  thns 
rendered  all  the  parts  adapted  to  any  one  of 
the  thousands  of  arms  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture at  the  same  time.  His  first  contract  with 
government,  in  1798,  was  for  10,000  stand  of 
arms  to  be  delivered  in  two  years ;  bnt  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  Inventing  and  perfecting  aU 
the  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  the  whole 
number  were  not  delivered  till  8  years  from 
the  time  of  making  the  contract.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  had  so  far  perfected  his  machinery 
at  Whitneyville,  Conn.,  that  he  immediately 
entered  into  contracts  for  80,000  stand  more, 
which  he  was  able  to  furnish  at  the  time  agreed 
upon.  The  application  of  several  of  his  inven- 
tions to  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
added  to  his  reputation,  though  but  littie  to  hia 
wealth.    (See  Oottok,  vol.  v.  p.  782.) 

WHITNEY,  William  Dwioht,  an  Amerioui 
orientalist,  bom  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb. 
9, 1827,  was  graduated  at  WUliama  college  in 
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1845,  and  spent  8  years  in  the  stndy  of  Sanscrit 
at  Berlin  with  Dr.  A.  Weber,  and  at  Tabiogen 
vith  Professor  B.  Roth.  During  Ua  residence 
at  Berlin,  he  transcribed  vith  His  own  hand, 
from  the  Sanscrit  M8S.  in  the  rojti.  library,  the 
Athana-Veda,  and  afterward  collated  the 
mannacripts  of  the  poem  in  Paris  and  England, 
and  in  connection  with  Professor  Roth  publish- 
ed the  Athana  text  (8to.,  Berlin,  1866).  In 
1863  he  returned  home,  and  in  1864  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Yale  college, 
and  became  an  active  officer  of  the  American 
oriental  society,  in  whioh  he  has  held  the  office 
of  corresponding  secretary  since  1867.  To  Ta- 
rions  periodicals,  but  chiefly  to  the  "  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,"  he  has  contrib- 
uted papers  on  oriental  and  philological  subjects. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  translation,  with  copious  not«»,  of 
the  Surya  Siddhanta,  an  ancient  Hindoo  trea- 
tise of  astronomy,  in  which  he  made  an  elab- 
orate examination  of  the  relations  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoo  and  Greek  astronomical  science. 
This  was  also  issued  as  a  distinct  volume.  His 
publication  of  the  A^ana-  Veda  PraUfokhiya, 
text,  translation,  and  commentary,  also  deeerres 
notiee,  as  well  as  his  reviews  of  Mailer's  "  An 
eient  Sanscrit  Literature,"  and  Lepsius's  pho- 
netic alphabet.  He  is  mentioned  by  Professors 
BAhtlingk  and  Roth  as  one  of  their  collabora- 
tors in  the  preparation  of  the  Sanscrit  dictiona- 
ry now  publishing  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has 
contributed  several  articles  on  oriental  philolo- 
gy and  literature  to  this  oydopeadia.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
bythe  university  of  Brealau  in  1861. 

WHITSUNTIDE.    See  Pkktkcost. 

WHITTEMORE,  Amos,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  Oambridge,  Mass.,  April  19,  1769,  died 
in  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  April,  1828.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  worked  for  some  years 
aa  a  gunsmith,  and  finally  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  one  of  his  brothers  and  several  other 
persons  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool  cards.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in 
this  business  before  he  invented  a  machine  for 
puncturing  the  leather  and  setting  the  wires,  a 
work  previously  performed  by  hand.  In  ex- 
perimenting for  this  invention  he  met  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bending  the  wires  to  a 
given  angle  after  they  were  finally  fastened  in 
the  leather,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
tbe  attempt  when  in  a  dream  he  discovered  the 
method  of  efibcting  it.  The  invention  was  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  in  1797,  and  Whitte- 
more  went  to  England  to  secure  his  rights  there, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  United  States  the 
patent  was  sold  for  $160,000;  but  afterward 
his  brother  Samuel  Whittemore  repurchased  it, 
and  carried  on  the  business.  Ainos  Whitte- 
more devoted  his  last  years  to  the  invention  of 
an  orrery,  in  which  every  planet  was  to  describe 
its  own  orbit,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

WHITTEMORE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1800, 
died  in  Cambridge,   liass.,  March  21,  1861. 


He  was  apprentioed  successively  to  a  moroooo 
dresser,  a  brass  founder,  and  a  boot  maker,  and 
finedly  studied  for  the  ministry  under  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballon.  In  April,  1821,  he  was  settled 
as  a  Universalist  minister  at  Milford,  Mass.,  bot 
after  remaining  there  one  year  he  removed  to 
a  church  in  Cambridgeport  He  continned  in 
the  pastoral  relation  9  years,  when  he  resigned, 
but  resided  in  Cambridge  for  the  reminder  of 
his  life.  Early  in  his  ministry  he  was  joint 
editor  of  the  "  UniversaUst  Mi^^azine,"  and  in 
1828  he  commenced  the  pubUoation  of  the 
"Trumpet,"  a  Universalist  newspaper  in  Bos- 
ton, of  which  he  was  sole  editor  and  proprietor 
for  nearly  80  years.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Oambridge  bank  and  of  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  railroad,  and  represented 
Cambridge  repeatedly  in  the  state  legislature. 
In  1880  he  published  "  A  History  of  Univentl- 
ism,"  which  he  subsequently  enlarged,  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition,  devoted  to  the  histoiy 
of  Universalism  in  Europe,  appearing  in  I860, 
and  the  second  being  at  the  time  of  his  deafli 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  His  other  works 
are:  "Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Para- 
bles" (Boston,  18S2);  "Songs  of  Zion" (1886) ; 
"Plain  Guide  to  Universalwm"  (1889);  "The 
Gospel  Harmonist"  (1841);  "Conference  HTmna" 
(1842) ;  and  "  Sunday  School  Choir"  (1844). 

WHITTIER,  John  GnaiiNLBAF,  an  American 
writer,  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  Dec.  1607. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  sodety  of 
Friends.  His  early  education  was  acquired  tt 
home,  where  until  his  18th  year  he  worked  on 
the  farm.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  study 
at  the  town  academy,  and  in  1829  became  editor 
of  the  "  American  Maunfacturer"  at  Boston,  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tari^ 
then  threatened  with  reduction.  In  1830  he 
succeeded  George  D.  Prentice  as  editor  of  the 
"New  England  Weekly  Review"  at  Hartford, 
and  wrote  a  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  Brainard's  poems.  This  was  not  his  on^ 
early  attempt  at  prose  authorship.  The  "  Le- 
gends of  New  EngUmd  "  (Hartford,  1881)  was  a 
collection  of  some  of  those  early  colonial  and 
Indian  traditions  from  which  he  afterward  drew 
the  subjects  of  many  of  his  poems.  His  "Mogg 
Megone,"  "  Bridal  of  Pennacook,"  "  (3assandfa 
Sonthwick,"  and  "  Mary  Garvin"  all  indicate  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  these  materials  for 

Eoetic  pictures.  He  soon  returned  to  the  old 
omestead  and  the  pursuits  of  the  farm,  diver- 
aified  by  two  years'  experience  (1886-'6)  as  i 
member  of  the  Mnssadmsetts  legislature.  la 
1888  he  published  an  essay  entitled  "  Jostioe 
and  EzpMliency,  or  Slavery  considered  with  a 
View  to  its  Abolition."  In  oonimon  with  the 
Friends  generally,  Mr.  Whittier  held  slavery  in 
abhorrence,  and  the  opprobrium  then  showered 
upon  the  abolitionists  called  forth  his  stroo(P' 
est  sympathies  in  their  behalf.  In  1836  he  be- 
came identified  with  them,  and  was  appojnted 
secretary  of  the  American  anti-slaveiy  society; 
and  soon  afterward  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  for  some  years  he  edited  the  "  Fean^yl- 
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Tuda  Freeman,"  one  of  theorgans  of  tltat  so- 
ciety. Several  of  hia  anti-akrery  poems  pnb- 
liahed  aboat  this  time  attracted  attention  from 
their  eameatneea  and  "rigor,  blended  with  deep 
poetic  feeling;  some  of  these  were  afterward 
ocdlected  in  a  Tolome  entitled  "  The  Voices  of 
Freedom."  In  1840  Mr.  Whittier  established 
himself  at  Amesborj,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
rinoe  redded,  engaged  in  literary  pursnits. 
For  several  years  he  was  corresponding  editor 
of  the  WMhington  "National  Era."  He  has 
keen  a  prolific  writer  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
la  the  former,  beside  the  "Legends  of  New 
Xngland"  already  mentioned,  and  "Leaves 
from  Margaret    Smith's  Journal"  (1886),  he 

Sblished  in  1850  "  Old  Portruts  and  Modem 
etches,"  a  series  of  biographical  essays,  and 
in  1864  "Literary  RecreationB."  His  poems 
were  collected  in  1860,  since  which  time  he  has 
published  "  Songs  of  Labor  and  other  Poems" 
(Boston,  1861) ;  "  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits 
and  other  Poems"  (1868) ;  "  The  Panorama  and 
other  Poems"  (1866) ;  and  "  Home  Ballads  and 
Poems"  (1869). 

WHITTINGHAM,  Wiluam  Rolusson,  D.D., 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ohnrch  hi 
Maryland,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Dec 
S,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  the  general 
theological  seminary  in  1826,  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  1837,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
lAike's  ehnreh.  New  York,  in  1881.  His  health 
having  Culed,  he  went  to  the  south  of  Eorope 
in  1884.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
ehair  of  eoolesiastioal  history  in  the  general 
theological  seminary ;  and  in  1840  he  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Maryland,  and  was  consecrated  in 
Baltimore,  Sept  17.  Bishop  Whittingham  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  varions  duties  of 
his  office,  and  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  religions  literatnre.  Beside  the  "Family 
Yiaitor,"  "Children's  Magazine"  (both  month- 
ly), and  the  "  Churchman"  (weekly),  he  edited, 
with  notes,  "  The  Parish  Library"  (18  vols.),  a 
eolleotion  of  standard  works  for  family  and  re- 
ligions reading.  He  has  also  published  oooa- 
■ional  sermons,  and  other  works.  During  the 
Mprimting  oivQ  war  he  has  remained  loyal  to  the 
nati^r'A  government,  against  a  large  miyority 
«f  his  clergy. 

WHITWORTH,  0HA.BLI8,  baron,  an  English 
diphmutist,  born  at  Aldbaston,  Staffordshire, 
ia  1670,  died  in  London  in  1725.    He  was  ap- 

Kiated  in  1702  resident  near  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
n,  in  1704  and  again  in  1710  envoy  to  the 
oonrt  of  Russia,  m  1714  plenipotentiary  to  the 
diet  of  Angsborg  and  Ratisbon,  in  1716  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Prussia,  in  1717  envoy  eztra- 
<wdinary  to  the  Hague,  in  1719  plenipotentiary 
to  Berlin,  and  in  1722  representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  congress  of  OambraL  He  was  cre- 
ated Baron  Whitworth  of  Galway  in  1721.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  printed  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  press 
a  work  of  his  entitled  "  Account  of  Russia  as  it 
was  in  the  Tear  17ia"— €BA.BLa8,  Earl  Whit- 
worth  and  Baron  Aldbaston,  grand-nephew  of 
the  precedmg,  bom  at  Leybonme,  Kent,  in 


1764,  died  at  Aldbaston,  May  18,  1826.  He 
was  educated  for  a  military  life,  and  received 
a  commission  in  the  guards,  but  preferring  a 
diplomatic  career  was  appointed  in  1786  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Poland, 
and  in  1788  transferred  to  the  same  position  at 
the  Russian  court,  where  he  remained  till  1800. 
He  acquired  a  marked  ascendency  over  the  coun- 
sels of  Catharine  U.,  and  after  her  death  for  a 
time  exerted  an  influence  over  her  son  P«il, 
who  however  finally  quarrelled  with  him  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  his  dominions.  He  was 
made  an  Irish  peer,  March  21,  1800,  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  Copenhagen,  and,  on  his  return,  as 
ambassador  extraordbiary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  France  in  1802.  He  returned  in  1808,  the 
rupture  between  England  and  France  being 
complete.  When  the  country  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  from  France,  he  raised  and 
equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  battalion  of  600 
men.  In  March,  1818,  he  was  made  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  in  June  raised  to  the  British  peer- 
age as  Viscount  Whitworth  of  Aldbaston,  and 
in  August  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  1815 
he  was  created  Earl  Whitworth  and  Baron  Ald- 
baston. He  resigned  the  viceroyalty  of  Ire- 
land in  1817. 

WHITWORTH,  JosBPn,  an  English  engineer, 
bom  in  Manchester  about  1805.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  best  methods  of 
producing  accurate  plane  surfaces  in  metals. 
In  1840  he  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before 
the  British  association,  then  in  session  at  Glas- 
gow, which  had  a  powerful  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  substitution  of  machines  for  planing  or 
scraping  metals  to  a  plane  sur&ce  for  the  old 
process  of  grinding  them  with  em^ry ;  and  not 
long  afterward  he  invented  several  such  ma- 
chines. In  1841  he  read  a  paper  before  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  engineers  on  "A  Uniform  Sys- 
tem of  Screw  Threads."  During  the  next  10 
years  he  made  several  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  machinery ;  and 
at  the  London  exhibition  in  1861  his  planing 
and  tool  machines  attracted  great  attention. 
He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  New  York  exhibition 
in  1863,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States  visited  most  of  the  principal  manufaoto^ 
ries  of  locomotives,  oar  wheels,  and  machinery, 
of  which  he  afterward  published  an  interesting 
and  instructive  account.  He  had  at  this  time 
commenced  his  investigations  in  relation  to 
rifled  firearms,  and  soon  afterward  began  to 
manufacture  rifles  with  a  hexagonal  bore  and 
elongnted  grooved  projectile,  which  almost  im- 
mediately took  rank  as  the  most  serviceable  ri- 
fles of  long  range  in  the  mskrket.  (See  Ritlk.) 
In  1866  or  1857  he  commenced  the  application 
of  his  principle  to  rifled  ordnance.  The  Eng- 
lish government  have  adopted  his  cannon  among 
other  rifled  arms  in  their  army  service.  The 
Whitworth  cannon,  now  manufactured  by  the 
Whitworth  ordnance  company  of  Manchester, 
has  a  hexagonal  bore,  is  breech-loading,  and 
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has  a  twist  safiScient  to  turn  the  projectile  8 
times  in  the  length  of  the  gnn ;  the  projectile 
is  a  little  more  than  8  diameters  in  length,  a 
doable  truncated  cone  in  form,  and  grooved  to 
fit  the  gnn.  Its  range  is  very  great,  the  8-inch 
gnn,  with  a  charge  of  2^  pounds,  throwing  ita 
projectile  6  miles. 

WHOOPING  COUGH,  an  affection  charac- 
terized by  paroxysms  of  convulsive  cough,  ac- 
companied by  short  and  sudden  acts  of  noii^ 
expiration,  followed  by  a  long  and  whooping 
inspiration ;  it  is  the  chincongh  of  the  English, 
the  p«rtum$  of  Sydenham,  and  the  eoguMueke 
of  the  French.  It  regularly  occurs  but  once  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  and  generally  daring 
infancy  or  childhood ;  but  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  a  person  twice,  and  adults  and  even  aged 
people  not  nnfreqnently  have  it.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  fhm  ca- 
tarrhal affections  until  about  the  18th  centnry, 
and  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  It  begins  with  the 
symptoms  of  ordinary  catarrh,  which  continne 
6  or  10  days,  after  which  the  conTolsive  char- 
acter of  the  cough  becomes  manifest,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  holf  an  hour  to  4  hours ;  the  par- 
oxysm is  attended  with  the  signs  of  threatened 
suffocation,  Hvidity  and  swelling  of  the  &ce  and 
neck,  fulness  of  the  eyes,  quick  pulse,  and  ex- 
treme agitation ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes, 
more  or  less,  the  coughing  ceases  on  the  vomit- 
ing of  food  or  tough  mucus ;  in  severe  cases 
there  may  be  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  even  fits  of  faintness. 
When  the  whoop  is  established,  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  diminish  or  disappear,  the  fever  is 
very  slight,  and  the  child  may  be  lively,  with 
good  appetite,  and  apparently  well  in  the  inter- 
nals of  the  paroxysms  ;  after  8  or  4  weeks,  in 
the  most  favorable  cases,  the  cough  becomes 
looser  and  milder,  with  longer  intervals,  and 
finally  ceases  in  2  or  8  months,  though  recovery 
may  be  mnch  delayed  by  unpleasant  weather 
or  exposure  to  cold. — Simple  whooping  cough 
runs  its  limited  time,  not  amenable  to  mediud 
treatment,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  is  fatal;  but  its 
complications  of  pulmonary  and  cerebral  dis- 
ease may  destroy  life,  or  leave  behind  various 
marks  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  and  brain,  while  the  simple  disease  leaves 
no  trace  which  throws  light  upon  its  nature ; 
it  is  generally  classed,  however,  among  the 
neuroses.  It  may  occur  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  sometimes  epidemically,  is  unques- 
tionably often  communicated  by  infection,  and 
its  causes  are  entirely  unknown.  The  whoop 
and  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  cough 
prevent  this  disease  from  being  confounded 
with  any  other.  In  simple  cases  the  prognosis 
is  favorable,  but  its  complications  in  teething, 
unhealthy,  or  recently  weaned  children  are  dan- 
gerous and  frequently  fiital.  In  nncomplioated 
whooping  cough  the  treatment  consists,  in  the 
first  stage,  of  that  proper  for  ordinary  catarrh, 
with  gentle  laxatives  and  emetics,  low  diet, 
rimple  expectorants,  and  confinement  in  a  well 


ventilated,  moderately  warm  room;  oareflil 
watch  most  be  kept  for  pulmonary  influmna- 
tion,  which  must  be  met  at  once  by  appropriate 
remedies.  When  the  second  or  paroxysmal 
stage  has  been  fairly  estabhshed,  with  diminu- 
tion of  fever,  return  of  appetite,  and  an  approach 
to  health  daring  the  intervals,  a  change  of  air 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  tiu  ttrta,  with 
antispasmodics  and  expectorants,  will  complete 
the  cure ;  qninine  ana  other  tonics  are  some- 
times nsefhl  when  the  convalescence  is  slow. 
Oomplicationa,  of  coarse,  reouire  the  treatmeat 
salted  to  their  character;  the  most  dangeron 
of  these  are  bronchitis,  pnenmonia,  and  conToI- 
sions  from  hydrooephuus.  BeUadonna  is  re- 
garded by  many  phyidoians  as  the  best  remedy 
for  the  spasmodic  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Dr.  Horace  Green  has  treated  it  snocessfoHy  by 
the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
month  of  the  larynx. 

WHOBTLEBEBRT  (Anglo-Sax.  heortitrg, 
hart  berry),  the  name  of  certain  low  shralM, 
bearing  edible  firuits,  originally  applied  to  Me- 
einium  myrtilhu  (Linn.),  a  native  of  northern 
'lEurope.  It  is  also  fonnd  growing  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ia 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  according  to 
Loudon  occurs  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America. 
The  berries  are  bluish  black,  of  the  size  of  a 
current,  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom,  and  es- 
teemed for  cooking  or  when  eaten  raw  widi 
cream.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  Gaylvuaeia,  a  genua 
of  low-branching,  resinous-dotted  shrubs  ^  the 
general  aspect  of  taeeinivm ;  the  flowers  aie 
white  tinged  with  red  or  purple,  the  corolla 
tubular,  ovoid,  or  bell-ahaped,  with  a  S^eft 
border,  10  stamens  with  awnless  anthers ;  the 
fruit  a  berry-like  drape  containing  10  seeds 
(nutlets).  The  most  common  species  ia  the 
black  whortlebernr,  or  huckleberry  as  it  ii 
more  generally  called,  a  shmb  1  to  8  feet  hi^ 
mnch  branched,  erect,  the  branches  slender  md 
pubescent  when  young ;  the  leaves  oval,  oblong 
oval,  or  elliptical,  entire,  obtuse,  thin,  on  riiort 
petioles,  and  borne  on  the  lateral  and  terminal 
branches,  profhsely  dotted  beneath  with  rati- 
nous  particles;  the  flowers  on  short  lateral 
racemes,  with  small  color»l  bracts  near  tht 
base  of  the  stems,  the  calyx  greenish  yellow, 
the  corolla  of  a  dull  red,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  the  style  projecting  and  terminated 
with  a  capitate  stigma;  the  berries  globnlsr, 
of  a  shining  black  color,  and  sweet.  Sevtral 
varietiea  are  known  by  some  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  the  leaves  or  by  the  nze  and  color  of 
the  fhiit.  The  spedes  is  widely  difibsed  from 
Canada  to  the  mountains  of  Gieorgia.  The  ber- 
ries find  a  ready  sale,  and  thousands  of  bnabela 
of  them  are  annnally  gathered  for  the  market 
fW>m  uncultivated  lands.  The  blue  tangle  «r 
dangle  berry  {O.  fr<mdo»a,  Torrey  and  Gr^) 
grows  taDer  and  more  spreading,  in  moiat 
places,  near  lakes  and  cold  snringa ;  the  shoots 
and  fruit  stalks  are  of  a  lignt  pale  green  and 
reddish  yellow  color ;  the  Imvee  pale  green,  ob- 
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long  dUptioal  or  obovate  obtuse,  and  glanoons 
beneath;  the  flowers  pendent  on  slender 
thrMds  1  to  8  inches  long,  the  segments  of  the 
flslyz  appressed  and  aonte ;  the  corolla  a  broad 
bell  with  6  short,  angular,  and  reflexed  seg- 
ments, the  style  of  the  length  of  the  ooroUa; 
the  finiit  large,  blnish,  slightly  acid,  ripening 
Itte.  The  bosh  or  dwsirf  whortleberry  (G.  du- 
MMs,  Torrey  and  Ghray)  is  distingqished  by  its 
shiaing  leares,  conspienonsly  dotted  on  the 
npper  suifaoes  with  resinous  grains;  the  co- 
lUiA  large  and  white  or  tinged  with  pmk, 
rounded  or  fiinnel-shaped ;  the  fhiit  large, 
Uaek,  erowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  the 
taste  insipid.  It  oooars  in  sandy  soils  ft'om 
Maine  to  Kentucky  and  southward.  The  bear 
whortleberry  (Q.  nrrina,  Gray),  ooonrring  on 
the  moontains  of  North  Oarolina,  is  a  shrnb  8 
or  8  feet  high ;  the  leaves  large,  2  or  8  inches 
long,  tiiin,  lanceolate,  oblong,  acute,  entire,  the 
reins  like  the  branches  rusty  tomentose ;  the 
racemes  remotely  few-flowered  with  minute 
braota,  corolla  bell-shaped,  and  berry  black. 
The  box-leayed  whortleberry  (&,  braehye«ra, 
Qnj)  has  thick  evergreen,  not  resinous-dotted 
leaves,  oval,  finely  crenate-toothed ;  racemes 
short  and  nearly  sessile,  pedicels  very  short, 
ooroUa  cylindrical,  bell-shaped.  It  is  found  in 
pwts  of  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  In  shape  and  appearance  the  foliage 
is  like  that  of  box.  Other  species  with  showy 
flowers  are  indi^noos  to  Brazil  and  Peru. — 
The  whortleberries  belong  to  the  natural  order 
of  trieaeem,  but  compose  a  distmct  group 
known  as  the  wusexniem,  which  fi-om  stmctaral 
differences  is  separated  into  8  principal  divi- 
■ioos,  viz. :  the  resinons-dotted  Oaylitssaeim  or 
tme  whortleberries,  the  bilberries,  bleaberries, 
and  bluel>erries,  or  vaeeinia  proper,  and  the 
cranberries  or  oxyeoeei,  marsh  plants  with  acid 
frnibs.  De  OandoUe  erected  the  group  into  the 
natural  order  taeeinaeea,  and  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  eminent  botanists,  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  inferior  ovary  and 
•necnlent  fhiit.  The  species  are  more  abun- 
dant in  North  America  than  in  Earope,  a  single 
European  form,  the  bog  whortleberry  (  V.  vli- 
finomttn,  Linn.),  occurring  in  this  country,  on 
the  snmmits  of  the  mountains  of  New  York 
and  New  En^nd.  Borne  finer  fruits  of  the 
gaaos  are  well  known  as  blaeberries. — The 
twigs  and  bark  of  the  whortleberries  are  as- 
tringent, and  have  been  employed  in  tanning ; 
the  bark  ia  also  slightly  tonic  and  stimnlating. 
Spirita  of  a  highly  intozioating  quality  have 
been  made  team  the  froits,  and  wines  have  been 
colored  by  their  juices.  The  species  are  also 
highly  esteemed  m  Europe  as  garden  shrubs, 
propagating  from  seeds  and  layers. 

■WHYDAH  BIRD,  or  Widow  Bied.  See 
Ws^TCR  BntD. 

WIBBRGi,  Ahdrias,  D.D.,  a  Swedish  clergy- 
man, bom  near  Hudiksvall,  Helsingland,  in 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  Upsal,  and  in  1848 
iras  ordained  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  being 
at  fitat  sent  from  parish  to  parish  as  an  itiner- 


ant assistant  of  the  aged  pastors.  Disapprov- 
ii^  of  the  indiscriminate  and  compulsory  ad- 
ministration of  the  enoharist  reqnired  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  obtained  permission 
to  suspend  his  labors  as  a  preacher  for  a  sea- 
son, translated  and  pnbUshed  some  of  Luther's 
works,  and  edited  a  religions  journal  called 
"  The  Evangelist."  After  some  years  spent  in 
literary  pursuits,  he  was  invited  by  a  body  of 
seoeders  to  become  their  pastor.  He  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  leave  the  established  church, 
but  published  an  "  Apology"  for  their  seoesraon, 
in  which  he  defended  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty.  In  1861  he  visited  Hamburg,  after 
several  interviews  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Onoken 
avowed  himself  a  Baptist,  and  was  baptized  in 
July,  1852,  at  Copenhagen,  while  on  nis  way 
to  the  United  States.  He  remained  in  this 
country  8  years,  laboring  for  a  time  among  the 
Swedes  in  the  West,  and  preparing  several  re- 
ligions works  for  circulation  in  Sweden  on  his 
return.  The  American  Baptist  publication  so- 
ciety assumed  the  publication  of  these  works, 
and  appointed  him  its  saperintendent  of  col- 
portage  in  Sweden.  In  1 866  he  returned  home, 
and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  at  Stock- 
holm as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
city,  superintendent  of  colportage,  and  editor 
of  "The  Evangelist" 

WIOHERN,  JoHAinr  Heinriob,  D.D.,  a  Qer- 
man  philanthropist,  bom  in  Hamburg,  April  21, 
1808.  He  studied  theology  at  GOttingen  and 
Berlin,  and  was  offered  a  parish,  bnt  refUsed  it, 
as  he  had  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  young  delinqnents  and  vagrants. 
In  1888,  having  raised  $18,000  by  contribations, 
he  purchased  and  opened  the  £auhe»  Rav* 
(ronffh  house),  a  large  thatched  rsottage,  irith 
rough  walls,  at  Horn,  about  4  miles  from  Ham- 
burg, with  2  or  8  acres  of  ground  around  it. 
(See  SonooLS,  Rbformatort.)  In  1884  a  sec- 
ond house  was  opened,  and  the  institution  now 
occupies  a  tract  of  83  acres,  a  part  of  which  is 
cultivated,  and  14  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  as  many  families  of  vagrant  children, 
together  with  a  chapel,  school  rooms,  a  print- 
ing ofSce,  bindery,  stereotype  foundery,  btucery, 
workshops  for  different  trades,  a  book  store, 
bnildings  for  the  teachers,  &c.  The  necessity 
fbr  a  supply  of  teachers  led  Dr.  "Wiohern  to  es- 
tablish the  "Institute  of  Brothers,"  intended 
for  the  gratnitons  training  of  those  who  are  to 
become  the  teachers,  "elder  brothers,"  and 
"  house  fathers"  of  the  children,  or  to  fill  situ- 
ations elsewhere  requiring  the  same  patience, 
knowledge,  and  tact.  They  are  at  first  attached 
to  the  families  as  assistants,  and  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship they  undertake  in  rotation  the  di- 
rection ;  each  brother,  before  the  course  of  4 
years  expires,  has  been  twice  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  families.  The  establishment  of  reform- 
atories in  other  portions  of  Germany  and  Ea- 
rope, on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Jiauhe*  JTaut, 
caused  a  demand  for  these  trained  teachers; 
and  they  were  also  wanted  for  superintendents 
of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  charitable  institutions, 
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agents  for  Ohristian  aasociaiioiu,  missionaries, 
&c.  While  occupying  these  various  posts, 
they  keep  up  their  correspondence  with  the 
founder  of  the  insfitnte  and  its  oiBcers,  and  for 
convenience  adopted  a  cipher  which  is  common 
to  them  all.  Annually,  too,  those  who  are 
able  assemble,  and  those  who  are  not  send 
reports  to  the  institute  of  their  labors  for  the 
year.  Through  this  organization  all  or  nearly 
all  the  efforts  for  the  reformation  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  poor  and  vicious  tbroogb- 
out  Germany  were  united  by  Dr.  Wichern,  and 
he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  "  Inner  Mission" 
{Innere  Mitnon).  In  Sept  1848,  an  ecclesi- 
astical convention  was  held  at  Wittenberg,  and 
at  his  soggestion  a  central  committee  for  the 
inner  mission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was 
appointed.  The  next  year  it  received  the 
name  of  the  "Inner  Mission  of  the  German 
Evangelical  church."  Its  members  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as 
well  08  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Beside  the  young  vagrants  and  delinquents, 
and  the  institute  of  brothers  of  the  inner 
mistton,  Dr.  Wichern  has  established  a  school 
on  the  same  premises,  though  a  Uttle  seclud- 
ed from  the  others,  for  disobedient  and  way- 
ward children  of  wealthy  parents,  under  the 
care  of  some  of  the  brothers.  The  success 
of  the  Ravhe»  Sam  as  a  reformatory  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  relapses  into  vice  of 
the  pupils,  after  leaving  the  institution,  do  not 
exceed  4  or  6  per  cent.  In  1861  Dr.  Wichern 
visited  England,  and  on  his  return  was  em- 
ployed by  uie  Prussian  government  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  suggest  measures  for  their 
improvement.  This  fid  to  his  appointment  the 
next  year  as  director  of  prisons  for  the  king-' 
dom,  and  the  wardens  and  overseers  of  the 
prisons  and  bridewells  are  now  all  graduates 
of  the  institute  of  brothers,  who  have  been 
specially  trained  for  this  work.  Since  1844 
Dr.  Wichern  has  published  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, Fliegande  Bldtter  det  Rauhen  Hauitt,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  reformatory  and 
of  the  inner  mission.  From  this  it  appears 
tliat  the  annual  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
school  are  about  $6,000.  The  institute  is  sup- 
ported by  the  German  Evangelical  church,  and 
has  a  separate  treasury.  The  expense  of  the 
support  of  the  children  per  head  is  about  $51 
a  year.  Dr.  Wichern  has  published  an  account 
of  the  system,  entitled  Die  Innere  Miation  der 
deuttc/i-m>angeliachen  Kirdie  (Ilaraburg,  1849'). 

WICHITA,  an  unorganized  N.  W.  co.  of 
Texas,  bounded  N.  by  Red  river  and  drained 
by  the  Wichita  and  other  streams ;  area,  about 
SK)0  sq.  m.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  is  part- 
ly covered  by  dense  forests,  and  is  thinly  settled. 

WIOKLOW,  a  S.  E  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  E.  by  St. 
George's  channel ;  area,  781  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1861, 86,093.  The  principal  towns  are  Wicklow, 
the  capital,  Arklow,  Baltinglass,  and  Bathdrum. 


The  coast  is  genei-ally  rocky  and  pMdptona. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Slaney,  Vartrey,  and 
Ovooa.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  moantain- 
ons,  Lugnaquilla,  the  highest  peak,  attaining  th» 
height  of  3,039  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  scenery  is  remarkably  picturesque.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  in  email  quantities,  aud 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  manganese,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  pyrites  in  more  or  less  abnn- 
dance.  The  soil  varies  mudi  in  different  parts 
of  tlie  county,  but  upon  the  whole  is  tolerably 
fertile.  The  climate  b  mild  and  an^eable. 
The  county  returns  two  members  to  pawament 
— Wicklow,  the  c<^ital,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Vartrey, 
in  lat.  53°  58'  N.,  long.  6°  8'  W.,  25  m.  B.8.K 
from  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,141.  The  har- 
bor is  accessible  by  veasek  drawing  8  or  9  feet 
of  water,  and  the  town  has  a  sm^  trade,  ex- 
porting grain,  and  copper  and  lead  ores. 

WICQUEFORT,  Abkaham  dk,  a  Dutch  di- 
plomatist, born  in  Amsterdam  in  1688,  died  in 
1682.  He  was  representative  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  at  the  court  of  France  from  1624 
until  1658,  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin  on  a  charge  of  having  made  im- 
proper disclosures  to  the  states-general.  He 
remained  in  the  Bastile  a  year,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  leave  France.  IIo  first  went  to 
England,  and  then  to  Holland,  where  De  Ifitt 
made  him  historiographer  of  the  states,  and  the 
duke  of  Brunswicli-L&nebarg  made  him  his 
minister  to  tlie  Hague.  In  1676  be  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  a  charge 
of  giving  mformation  to  the  enemies  of  the 
states ;  but  after  4  years'  confinement  he  made 
his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Zell.  There  he  labored  inefitectually  to  pro- 
cure the  reversion  of  his  sentence,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  chagrin.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Ambassador  and  ius 
Functions,"  and  of  a  "  History  of  the  Uniud 
Provinces,"  both  in  French. 

WIDGEON,  the  common  name  of  the  riv« 
ducks  of  Uie  genus  mareca  (Stepb.).  They 
have  a  bill  shorter  than  the  hea!d,  of  eqou 
width  throughout,  much  rounded  at  the  tip, 
with  a  strong  broad  nail,  and  upper  lamdhs 
prominent;  wings  long  and  pointed,  1st  and 
2d  quills  longest;  tail  moderate  and  wedge- 
shaped  ;  toes  fully  webbed,  and  hind  one  lobed. 
There  are  about  10  species  in  varions  parts  of 
the  world,  performing  periodical  migrations  at 
night  in  vast  flocks ;  they  are  found  on  the  wa 
shore  and  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable  substances.  The 
American  widgeon  or  bald  pate  {it.  Amtri- 
eana,  Steph.)  is  about  22  inches  long  and  3S 
in  alar  extent ;  the  tail  has  14  feathers,  and 
the  bill  is  blue,  black  at  the  base  and  tjp;  up- 
per'parts  finely  waved  transversely  witli  black 
and  gray  or  reddish  brown,  and  lower  paits 
mostly  white ;  top  of  head  nearly  white,  with 
a  broad  green  patch  around  and  behind  the 
eyes;  rest  of  head  and  neck  grayish,  spotted 
and  banded  with  black;  wing  coverts  whit^ 
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die  greater  tipped  with  black ;  specnlnm  green, 
eneireled  by  black ;  tertials  black  on  the  outer 
web,  edged  with  white.  It  is  an  active  bird, 
with  a  swift  and  well  sustained  flight,  the  ranks 
being  of  rarions  and  irregular  forms,  and  fonnd 
in  company  with  teals  and  other  dncks;  it  ia 
distributed  throaghoat  North  America,  and  is 
accidental  in  Enrope.  The  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed, especially  when  they  have  fed  in  the 
riee  fields  of  the  south;  they  breed  in  the 
noTtb,  and  also  in  Texas,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, and  the  eggs  are  6  to  8.  They  do  not  dive, 
bat  feed  with  the  head  and  neck  immersed, 
swimming  very  near  together;  the  food  con- 
■ista  of  aqaatio  seeds,  roots,  insects,  worms, 
•mall  fiy,  leeohee,  nuts,  and  grain,  eeipecially 
rice  in  the  nuny  season ;  being  very  fond  of 
the  tender  aqnatio  plants  on  which  the  oanvas- 
bftok  dock  feeds,  and  no  diver  itself,  it  watches 
the  latter  and  snatches  the  morsels  as  it  emer- 
ges and  before  it  has  had  time  to  open  its  eyes ; 
it  walks  gracefbUy  on  the  land.  The  Euro- 
pean wid^son  {M.  Penelope,  Bonap.)  ia  rather 
smaller,  and  not  uncommon  all  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States;  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  the  head  and  neck  reddish 
brown  or  cinnamon,  the  former  with  a  few 
doaky  spots,  the  top  of  the  head  cream-colored, 
and  only  a  few  traces  ofgreen  around  the  eyes. 

WIDIN,  WiDDiN,  or  viDiH,  a  fortified  town 
of  Turkey,  capital  of  an  eyalet  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
province  of  Bidgaria,  180  m.  S.  £.  from  Bel- 
grade ;  pop.  85,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  wide 
plain  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Danube  opposite 
the  city  of  EiQafat  in  Wallachia.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Balgaria,  commanding  Little 
Wallaehia  and  the  approaches  to  the  defiles  of 
Transylvania,  and  covering  the  road  leading 
through  Nissa  and  Sophia  to  Adrianople.  In 
1689  the  Turks  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Widin,  but  the 
fortress  itself,  though  fi-equently  assailed,  has 
never  been  captured,  and  is  hence  called  by 
the  Turks  the  "  Virgin  Fort."  The  town  has 
no  manofactnres,  but  considerable  commerce 
in  corn,  wine,  and  salt.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  Greek  archbishop  as  well  as  of  the  pashA. 
Tbe  inhabitants  are  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians. 

WIED,  PRnroB  of.    See  Nkuwiud. 

■WIELAND,  Chbistoph  Mabtw,  a  German 
antbor,  born  in  Oberholzheim,  a  village  near 
Biberach,  in  Swabia,  Sept.  6,  1738,  died  in 
Weimar,  Jan.  20,  1818.  His  father  was  pastor 
of  tbe  church  of  his  native  place,  and  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  son  became  senior  minis- 
ter of  Biberach.  Tbe  son  early  learned  the 
Lstin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  19  had 
written  poetry,  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Ger- 
man. At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  the 
aebool  at  Klosterbergen  near  Magdeburg,  where 
he  read  the  ancient  authors,  especially  Xeno- 
plion,  and  oocupied  himself  with  English  and 
Fnndi  litenrtare.    By  reading  the  works  of 


Voltaire,  D'Argens,  and  Lamettrie,  his  rcH- 
giouB  opinions  were  thoroughly  shaken.  The 
disquiet  produced  by  this  change  of  mind  was 
so  serious  as  to  affect  his  health,  and  when  16 
years  old  he  went  to  Erftart,  where  one  of  his 
relatives,  a  physician,  fitted  him  for  the  univer- 
sity. After  a  residence  of  18  months  in  that 
city,  according  to  his  own  account,  more  agree- 
able than  useful,  he  returned  in  1760  to  his 
father's  house.  While  there  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Sophie  von  Guttermann,  after- 
ward celebrated  under  the  name  of  Sophie  von 
Laroche.  Once  while  walking  witii  her  the 
idea  of  a  poem  occurred  to  him,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Ueb&r  die  Natnr 
der  Dinge,  oder  die  voUhommeMte  Welt 
("Upon  the  Nature  of  Things,  or  the  Most 
Perfect  World").  Although  he  afterward  re- 
garded this  with  very  little  complacency,  it 
gave  him  at  the  time  considerable  reputation 
among  men  of  letters.  In  the  autumn  of  1750  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tdbingen,  with  the 
intention  avowedly  of  studying  law,  but  gave 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  belles-lettres; 
and,  influenoed  by  the  sensation  aroused  in 
Germany  by  De  Bar's  i!pitret  diveneg,  he  pub- 
lidied  in  1761  Zehn  moralitehe  Briefe  ("Ten 
Moral  Letters"),  addressed  to  his  cousin  So- 
phie. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  influence  of 
klopstock  incited  him  on  the  one  hand  to  a 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  fonnd  expression 
in  the  Empflndungen  de*  Ohritten,  and  on  the 
other  to  an  artificial  German  feeling  which  led 
him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  an  epic  noem 
entitied  Arminirti.  This,  being  sent  to  Boomer, 
gave  rise  to  a  close  intimacy  between  the  poet 
and  the  critic.  In  1762  he  returned  to  Biber- 
ach. At  the  instance  of  Bodmer  be  gave  up 
the  plan  he  had  formed  of  going  to  Gdttingen 
\o  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  wen{  to  Zlkrich, 
where  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
that  city.  There  he  remained  until  1764,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  produced  several  works,  all 
marked  by  the  influence  of  Bodmer,  for  whose 
poetry,  far  inferior  to  his  own,  he  had  a  warm 
admiration.  One  of  his  publications  was  a 
treatise  on  the  beauties  of  Bodmer's  poem  of 
ifoah.  Here  also  he  wrote  an  epic  in  8  cantos  . 
entitled  Der  gepri^  Abraham,  Briefe  vtm 
Ventorbenen  an  hint«rla»»en«  Freiande  (1768), 
and  many  shorter  compositions.  After  leaving 
Bodmer's  boose  he  became  a  tutorin  a  private 
family  in  ZOrich,  and  snbseqnently  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bern.  In  1766  the  7  years'  war 
broke  out,  and  the  lively  interest  which  Wie-  ■ 
land  took  in  the  deeds  of  Frederic  the  Great 
induced  him  to  attempt  the  realization  in  a 
poem  of  his  ideal  of  a  hero,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  the  story  of  Cyrus.  The  first  5  cantos 
appeared  in  1767,  but  they  deservedly  met  with 
little  success,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
He  now  attempted  dramatic  oomposition^  and 
wrote  the  tragedies  Lady  Johanna  Qray  and 
Clementine  «on  Porretta;  but  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  led  him  to  the  more  fsmiliar  and  more 
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oongeoial  field  of  Qreek  story,  and  abont  this 
time  he  pnblished  Araipe$  vnd  Panthea,  from 
the  beaatifnl  episode  in  the  "OTropeedia"  of 
Xenophon.  His  reaidenoe  in  Bern  was  exceed" 
ingly  favorable  to  his  intellectual  ooltore,  as  he 
constantly  associated  with  women  of  superior 
talents  and  education,  and  among  others  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Julia  Bondeli,  the 
friend  of  Rousseau.  In  1760  he  returned  to  Bi- 
berach  as  director  of  the  chancery.  His  resi- 
dence there  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste  ;  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  feelings ;  he  missed  the  cultivated  society  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  and  above  all, 
he  found  his  cousin  Sophie  married.  His  dis- 
satisfaction was  somewhat  dissipated  by  the 
task  of  translating  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
28  of  which  were  printed  in  8  volumes  between 
1763  and  1768.  The  previous  studies  of  Wie- 
lond  in  classic  and  French  literature,  and  the 
naturally  light  and  «pintu«2  tendency  of  his 
own  mind,  hardly  fitted  him  for  the  work  of 
giving  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  Imperfect  as  the  translation  is, 
especially  in  comparison  with  that  of  Schlegel, 
it  yet  opened  the  path  for  his  successors.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  fell  into  a  society  which  ex- 
erted a  decided  influence  upon  the  character 
of  his  after  writings,  Sophie  von  Laroohe  and 
her  husband,  and  the  count  Stadion,  who  had 
retired  from  his  position  as  minister  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  took  up  their  residence  near 
Biberach.  Stadion's  library  was  rich  in  French 
and  English  writers,  especially  those  of  the 
moral  deistical  school,  and  his  study  of  these 
led  the  poet  to  manifest  tendencies  radicallj 
opposed  to  that  religious  mysticism  for  whi<m 
his  writings  had  previously  been  distinguished. 
He  became  the  poet  of  good  society,  and  his 
writings  sdon  acquired  a  voluptuous  character 
and  finally  an  obscenity  which  exposed  him  to 
severe  criticism.  In  vain  Wieland,  in  defend- 
ing himself  from  his  critics,  pointed  to  the 
scmpDlons  morality  of  his  private  life,  and 
wished  that  his  enemies  "  coold  see  him  in  his 
quiet  domestic  home ;  they  would  then  judge 
otherwise  of  him."  His  reputation  became 
bad,  but  he  outlived  the  storm.  The  first  pro- 
duction that  gave  an  idea  of  the  change  his 
mind  was  undergoing  was  the  tale  of  Naiine, 
which  he  himself  celled  a  creation  after  the 
manner  of  Prior.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Ah«nt«uer  da  Don  Syhio  von  Rotaloa,  oaer  der 
Sieg  der  Jfatur  Ober  die  Sehtedrm&rei  ("  Adven- 
tures of  Don'Sylvio  de  Bosalva,  or  the  Victory 
of  Nature  over  Fanaticism,"  1764),  for  which 
"  Don  Quixote"  served  as  his  model,  and  by  the 
Komitehe  Enahlungtn  ("  Comic  Tales,"  1763- 
'4).  In  1766  and  1767  appeared  his  novel  of 
Agathon,  which  placed  his  reputation  on  a  last- 
ing basis.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  an- 
cient Greece,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  show 
how  far  a  man  can  proceed  in  virtue  and  wis- 
dom through  the  agency  of  his  natural  faculties, 
and  to  what  an  extent  the  world  without  him  in- 
fluences his  development.    His  poems  at  this 


g)iiod  were  almost  all  of  an  amatory  chsracter. 
is  views  of  love  he  intended  to  express  in  a 
large  poem  called  P«ye^  but  of  this  only  frag- 
ments appeared.  In  1768  he  published  UtU 
vnd  Zetitdt,  in  6  cantos,  and  Mtuarion,  which 
he  himself  called  a  philosophy  of  the  graces,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  eofe,  and 
harmony  of  style.  A  poem  entitled  DU  Gra- 
tien  appeared  in  1770,  and  in  1771  Der  neut 
Amadit,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  superiority 
of  mental  over  physical  beauty.  This  subject 
he  took  up  again  later  in  life  in  his  Eratet  ^md 
Hipparchia.  In  1765  Wieland  had  married  ths 
daufjhter  of  an  Augsburg  merchant,  with  whom 
be  lived  long  and  happily,  and  who  bore  him  U 
children  in  20  years.  In  1769  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Eifurt  as  professor  of  philosophy. 
With  Der  terklagte  Amor  ("  Cupid  Acooeed'O 
he  gave  up  the  exdusive  attention  he  had  psid 
to  amatory  poetry,  although  defending  it  in  this 
poem.  The  Dialoge  de*  JHogene*  e«n  8iMf 
(1771)  was  intended  as  a  vLidication  of  \k 
own  philosophical  views.  Rousseau's  worb, 
then  causing  a  great  sensation  in  Europe,  were 
a  fur  mark  for  satire,  and  against  them  he 
wrote  a  little  novel  entitled  Koxhox-  wii  £ti»- 
quetzel  (1769-'70)  and  BeUr&ge  tur  gektiwM 
Oetahiehte  det  nentehUchen  Ventande*  ititd  Beh 
tent,  aui  den  Areh-uen  der  Jfatur  ("  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Secret  History  of  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding and  Heart,  from  the  Archives  of 
Nature,"  1770).  The  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  also  stirred  his  sympathies  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  write  Der  goldene  Spiegel  ("  Golden 
Mirror,"  1772),  which  was  a  collection  of  the 
most  useful  lessons  that  the  great  could  learn 
firom  the  history  of  mankind.  In  1773  the 
duchess  Amalia  of  Saxe-Weimar  chose  Tie- 
land,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dalberg,  ss  thf 
instructor  of  her  two  sons.  He  therefore  ■v^ 
to  Weimar,  received  the  title  of  SofrtUh,  vrith 
a  salary  of  1,000  thalers,  whidb  was  continned 
after  his  duties  were  finished  in  the  form  of  • 

Sension,  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  Qa 
uohess,  who  had  already  assembled  abont 
her  many  distinguished  literary  men.  ^  Having 
ample  leisure  for  authorship,  he  produced  s 
melodrama  called  Die  Wahl  de*  Sereula  ("  The 
Choice  of  Hercules"),  and  the  lyric  dram* 
Aleeite,  both  of  which  were  highly  succeasfuL 
He  became  editor  of  the  DmUteher  Mertur,t 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  literary  criti- 
cism,  with  which  he  remained  connected  nntil 
the  end  of  his  life.  At  this  time  there  was  s 
general  outoty  in  Germany  against  him  as  an 
immoral  and  even  as  an  atheistical  writer. 
JUany  theologians  would  not  allow  their  foUov- 
ers  to  read  his  works.  Lavater  called  upon  all 
good  Christians  to  pray  for  the  sinner.  In 
1778,  on  Klopstock's  birthday,  his  works  were 
solemnly  burned  by  the  disciples  of  thst  poet. 
He  was  assailed  byGoethe  in  a  satire  called  GH- 
Ur,  Helden  und  Wielamd  ("Gods,  Heroes,  and 
Wieland"),  not  for  any  immorality  in  hit  wri^ 
ings,  but  for  treating  the  mythologio  heroes 
nimeroioally,  and  degrading  our  conceptions  of 
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ih«  old  pagaa  life.  Widand  reTiewed  the  work 
with  oharaoteristio  good  nature  in  the  DeuUeher 
Mereur,  and  reoommended  it  to  all  who  were 
fond  of  wit  and  saroasm.  Goetiie  not  long  af- 
terward went  to  Weimar,  and  became  a  warm 
friend  of  his  antagonistw  The  literary  activity 
of  Wieland  continued  unabated  for  more  than 
20  years  longer.  One  of  his  earliest  works 
whUe  in  Weimar  was  the  Geiehiehte  der  Abdt- 
riten  (1778),  which,  through  a  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Abdera, 
exposed  the  errors,  absurdities,  and  oontradio- 
tions  of  men.  This  was  succeeded  by  ErtiA- 
lungen  und  Mirehen  (1775-'88),  tales  which 
were  partly  original  and  partly  borrowed  from 
foreign  sources.  In  1780  appeared  thegreatest 
of  his  poetical  works,  the  epic  romance  of  Ob«- 
Ton.  He  now  formed  the  design  of  nationaliz- 
ing the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  by  a  series  of 
translations,  and  with  this  end  in  view  publish- 
ed in  1782  a  version  of  the  epistles  of  Horace, 
and  in  1786  a  version  of  the  satires.  They 
were  accompanied  by  commentaries,  and  Wie- 
land  himself  declared  that  the  translation  of 
the  epistles  was  his  best  work.  These  were 
followed  by  a  version  of  Luoian  with  a  com- 
mentary (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1788-'91).  The 
long  and  constant  study  of  that  author  led  to 
ft  series  of  works  in  which  his  manner  was 
mooessfuUy  imitated,  the  Diaiogtn  inMytiuni 
(1791),  Odtterff«tprdeh«,  Oetprdeh*  vnttr  tier 
Aufftn,  and  Psregrimu  Prottnu  (1791).  From 
1794  to  1802  a  collected  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  S6  volumes  with  6  supple- 
mentary ones,  and  the  profits  arising  from  this 
enabled  him  to  buy  the  estate  of  Osmannst&dt 
near  Weimar.  Here  he  lived  from  1798  to  1803 
in  the  greatest  happiness,  and  fully  occupied 
with  literary  labors ;  not  the  least  important  of 
these  were  his  contributions  to  the  Attiiehe* 
Jftueum,  of  which  he  was  editor.  From  1605 
to  1809  he  edited  the  Ntue$  attitehe*  Mitteum, 
in  conjunction  with  Hettinger  and  Jacobs. 
While  at  OsmannsUldt  he  renewed  his  studies 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  design  of  making 
known  to  Germany  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  oratory,  he  published 
Arittippxu  und  »inig«  itfyisr  Zeitgenoiten  ("  Aris- 
tippna  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,''  16tt3 
-'•*).  The  death  of  Sophie  Brentano,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sophie  von  Laroche,  and  an  inmate 
of  his  own  family,  followed  by  tiiat  of  his  wife, 
rendered  his  residence  at  Osmannstadt  un- 

Eleasant ;  and  he  returned  to  Weimar,  where 
e  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Schiller. 
Here  he  began  his  last  literary  work,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  letters  of  Oicero,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish.  His  remains  were  carried  at  his 
own  request  to  Osmannst&dt,  and  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  those  of  Sophia  Brentano  and 
his  wife.  Buring  his  last  years  Alexander  of 
Boasia  made  him  a  member  of  the  order  of  St 
Anne,  and  Napoleon  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
His  life  was  written  by  Heinrioh  Doring  (8to., 
Sangerhans,  1840). 

WIELIOZKA.    See  Salt,  toL  ziv.  p.  800. 


WIESBADKN  (ane.  Aqva  Mattiaea),  a  diy 

and  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  of 
the  circle  of  its  own  name,  situated  oa  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Tannus  mountains,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Salzbach,  20  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Frankfort, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  and  6 
m.  from  Mentz ;  pop.  in  1859,  16,000.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  £v.rsaal,  a  large  and 
beautiful  saloon,  forming  the  £.  side  of  a  square, 
while  the  N.  and  S.  sides  are  lined  by  colon- 
nades with  great  numbers  of  gay  shops ;  the 
ducal  palace;  the  new  palace  containing  a 
library  of  60,000  volumes ;  the  palace  of  the 
ministry;  the  villa  of  the  dowager  duchess ;  the 
dnoal  theatre,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
richly  .endowed ;  and  the  Catholic  and  Evan- 
gelical churches.  The  city  has  a  museum,  2 
gymnana  or  collegiate  schools,  a  secondary 
school,  a  Kindei^arten,  and  a  public  library. 
The  great  attraction  at  Wiesbaden,  however,  is 
its  numerous  sulphur  baths,  of  varying  tem- 
peratures from  118°  to  156°  F.  The  principal 
'  and  hottest  spring,  the  Eochbrunnen,  appears 
as  if  in  violent  ebullition  from  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  escapes  from  it 
There  are  in  all  14  springs,  most  of  them  with 
several  bathing  houses  attached,  beside  an  or- 
thopedic institute  which  makes  use  of  the  wa- 
ters to  aid  in  removing  deformity  of  the  limbs. 
Until  1862  gambling  was  practised  here  to  an 
extent  hardly  surpassed  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  but  the  duke  has  now  forbidden  it 
under  severe  penalties.  The  number  of  visitors 
is  about  16,000  annually.  The  <uty  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  the  virtues  of  its  baths  having 
been  well  known  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Nu- 
merous ruins,  coins,  &o.,  found  in  the  vicinity, 
still  testify  to  the  Boman  occupation  of  the  re- 
gion. 

'  WIFE.    See  Bridb  and  BsisBaBooii,  Hub- 
band  AND  Wife,  and  Mabbiaok. 

WIFFEN,  JsBKMiAH  HoLHE,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  near  Woburn,  Bedfordshire)  in  1792, 
died  May  2,  1856.  He  belonged  to  the  society 
of  Friends,  was  a  schoolmaster  for  several 
years,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  whose  notice  he  had  at- 
tracted by  some  stanzas  on  portraits  of  the 
Bossell  family.  He  retained  this  office  to  the 
dose  of  his  life.  He  is  best  known  by  a  trans- 
lation into  En^ish  Spenserian  stanzas  of  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered"  (1880),  but  he  also 
made  a  translation  of  the  poems  of  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  and  published  "  Aonian  Hours, 
and  other  Poems"  (1819);  "Julia  Alpinula, 
the  Captive  of  Stamboul,  and  other  Poems" 
(1820);  and  "Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House 
ofRus8ell"(8vol8.,1888). 

WIG,  a  contraction  of  Pemwio  (Fr.  perrnque), 
a  covering  itnc  the  head  formed  of  hair,  silk, 
thread,  or  other  material,  designed  to  imitate 
the  natural  hair.  The  oldest  wip  in  existence 
are  among  the  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Brit- 
idt  and  Berlin  museums,  composed  of  hair,  and 
figured  in  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyptians"  (voL 
ii  p.  886),  where  carious  details  respecting  their 
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exteiudve  use  are  given.  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Uedes,  according  to  Xenophon,  wore  a  wig.  Al- 
lusions to  wigs  are  fonnd  in  the  writings  of  Liyy, 
Ovid,  Martial,  Javenal,  Propertins,  Plntarch, 
and  Snetonins ;  and  even  the  ose  of  natural  hair 
ia  their  manufacture  was  understood  hy  the  an- 
cient Romans,  the  blond  looks  of  the  Grerman 
maidens  being  preferred.  It  was  one  of  these 
blond  wigs  in  which  the  empress  Messalina, 
according  to  Juvenal,  was  wont  to  disguise 
herself  in  her  frequent  assignations.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  era^  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  others,  protested  against  the 
use  of  wigs,  and  condemned  it  in  very  strong 
terms,  but  in  vain;  and  after  it  had  become 
evident  that  reustance  to  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing them  waa  useless,  even  ohurchmen  them- 
selves, following  the  example  of  Zonaras,  a 
Greek  monk,  BaLsamon,  and  others  in  the  12th 
century,  commenced  covering  their  heads  with 
perukes.  In  1618  Duke  John  of  Saxony  or- 
dered his  bailifi^  Arnold  of  Falkenstein,  to  pur- 
chase for  him  secretly  at  Nuremberg  a  large 
and  well  made  wig.  Henry  III.  of  France, 
having  lost  his  hair  from  sickness,  wore-  a  wig, 
and  his  courtiers'began  to  follow  his  example. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  the  use  of  wigs  became  gen- 
eral. They  were  made  of  silk  or  thread,  but 
did  not  attain  the  dimensions  which  afterward 
became  common.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  wear  one's  own  hair, 
or  to  wear  only  a  small  wig,  was  almost  an 
offence  against  good  morals.  The  dimensions 
of  the  wig  had  been  increasing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  at  length  they  ex- 
tended half  way  down  the  back,  while  the 
curls  on  the  sides  fell  equally  low  upon  the 
breast.  They  were  generally  made  of  silk, 
though  a  few  of  the  most  costly  were  of  hair. 
From  Prance  the  fashion  pervaded  Europe, 
and  was  at  its  height  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
I>ortraits  of  Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  &c. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Louis  XIV.  began 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  powdering  the  wig 
slightly;  but  his  grandson  Louis  XV.  from 
childhood  used  powder  upon  his  wig,  and  made 
it  completely  white,  and  his  courtiers  followed 
the  fashion.  This  practice  continued  till  the 
French  revolution,  when  wigs  and  powder  dis- 
appeared together  from  France.  The  large, 
white,  "  full-bottomed"  wig  is  still  retained  in 
the  English  courts,  and  worn  by  the  .indges  as 
a  symbol  of  the  age  and  dignity  which  should 
characterize  the  judiciary.  The  large  wig  was 
somewhat  in  vogue  in  the  American  colonies  in 
the  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  but  disappear- 
ed very  generally  after  the  revolution.  Wigs 
are  now  seldom  worn  except  to  conceal  baldness. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  them 
within  a  few  years.  Hair  is  used  wholly  in  the 
more  costly,  and  in  all  for  the  portion  which  is 
exposed,  and  the  wig  is  much  lighter  and  permits 
more  thorough  ventilation  than  was  formerly 
the  case.    Great  improvement  has  also  be«n 


made  in  the  cloae  imitation  of  nature,  wluchii 
sometimes  so  perfect  as  to  defy  detection. 

WIGHT,  Isle  of,  an  island  in  the  EngU 
channel,  2  m.  off  the  coast  of  Hamp^e,  to 
which  county  it  is  politically  ottadied,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  roadstead  of 
Bpithead  and  the  Solent ;  extreme  length  S$ 
m.,  breadth  15  m. ;  area,  164  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
ISfil,  60,S24.  Newport  is  the  capital,  and  th« 
other  places  of  importance  are  Oowes,  Bj-de, 
Yarmouth,  Brading,  Newton,  Ventnor,  asd  St. 
Helen's.  The  coast  of  the  island  is  indented 
by  several  small  estuaries  and  bays,  and  at  the 
S.  part  and  "  back  of  the  island  "  it  is  bold  and 
cliffy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bradiog, 
Medina,  and  Yar.  The  general  surface  is  ele- 
vated, and  consists  of  plains  or  downs,  diversi- 
fied with  hills  and  doles  and  tracts  of  wood- 
land. The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  romin- 
tie.  St.  Catharine's  hill,  the  highest  point,  is 
880  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Dunnose,  the  next 
highest,  is  792  feet.  The  elevated  part  of 
the  idand  consists  of  chalky  formations,  ^^ 
ticnlarly  rich  in  fossil  remains,  under  which 
there  are  various  kinds  of  schbte.  Good  coal, 
yellow  and  red  ochre,  fullers'  earth,  sandstont, 
pipe  clay,  native  alum,  sulphur,  and  coppens 
stones  ore  fonnd.  Sand  and  flints  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass  and  china  are  eztensivelj  ex- 
ported to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  climste 
IS  remarkably  healthy,  and  so  mild  that  myr- 
tles, geraniums,  and  many  other  delicate  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  rich  loam,  and  a  very  small  p<S- 
tion  of  the  surface  is  waste.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
croi>B,  and  the  island  is  said  to  produce  7  times 
as  mudi  as  is  consumed  by  tho  popnlation. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  of  superior  quality  an 
fed  upon  the  uplands^  Some  mannfaotaressre 
carried  on  at  Newport ;  and  tho  principal  ex- 
ports are  grain,  wool,  salt,  and  silicious  sand. 
— The  name  given  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the 
ancient  Britons  was  Guith  or  Qnict,  whicn 
means  the  "  divorced  "  or  "  separated,"  and  the 
Romans  called  it  Vecta  or  Vectis.  In  A.  D.  4S 
the  island  was  conquered  by  a  Roman  general ; 
and  in  6S0  Cerdio,  a  Saxon  chieftain,  who 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  colonized  it 
with  Jutea  and  Saxons.  The  Danes  seized  tt 
in  787.  William  Fiteosborne,  afterward  earl  of 
Hereford,  who  came  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  received  the  Me  of  Wight  as  an 
independents  lordship.  It  was  conferred  npoo 
the  earl  of  Devon  by  Henry  I. ;  and  Edward  I. 
purchased  the  reversion  of  it  for  6.000  marb. 
The  duke  of  Warwick  was  crowned  king  of  it 
by  Henry  VL  (1446).  Tho  Isle  of  Wight  coa- 
tains  very  extensive  barracks,  erected  from 
1800  to  1816,  and  the  depot  companies  of  aer- 
eral  regiments  are  stationed  here,  while  the 
head-quarters  are  in  British  ooloniea.  Osborne 
house,  the  marine  villa  of  Qaeen  Victoria,  is 
near  East  Cowes  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island. 
Carisbrooke  castle,  where  Oharles  I.  was  coat- 
fined,  is  near  Newport.    (See  Gabisbbooxb.) 
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WIOHT,  ORtANDO  WiLixAJiB,  an  American 
author,  bom  at  Oentreville,  Alleghany  co.,  N. 
T.,  Feb.  19,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
fleld  academy,  N.  T.,  and  Rochester  collegiate 
institute,  and  aabseqnently  spent  several  years 
in  European  travel.  He  has  been  a  large  con- 
tributor to  the  leading  American  reviews,  and 
has  published  "The  Philosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1868),  "Life  of 
Abelard  and  H61olBe"  flSmo.,  New  Yorfc 
1858),  and  translations  of  Oousin's  "  History  of 
Kodern  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York 
•nd  Edinburgh,  1862),  Oousin's  "The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Grood"  (8vo.,  New  York 
and  Edinburgh,  1864),  and  "Pascal's  Thonghts" 
(New  York,  1869).  He  has  also  edited  and 
reriaed  18  volumes  of  "  French  Classics"  (New 
York,  l858-'60).    He  reeides  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WIGT0N8HIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bor- 
dering on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  frith  of  Clyde; 
area,  459  sq.  m.^pop.  in  1861,  42,038.  The 
chief  towns  are  Wigton,  Stranraer,  and  Whit- 
horn. The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rooky, 
and  indented  by  several  bays,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  those  of  Wigton,  Luce,  and 
Loch  Ryan.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cree 
and  Badenoch,  which  are  navigable  for  short 
distances.  The  snr&oe  is  generally  hilly,  but 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  nowhere  exceeds 
1,600  feet,  and  in  general  varies  between  400 
and  900  feet.  About  ^  of  the  land  is  arable, 
hat  it  is  generally  better  snited  for  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  rearing  cattle,  and  the  breed  is  excellent. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  the  towns  of  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  Stran- 
raer unite  with  New  Galloway  in  Kirkcud- 
brigfatahire  in  sending  another. 

WILBERFORCE.    I.  William,  an  English 
philanthropist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Hull, 
Aog.  24,  1769,  died  in  London,  July  29,  1888. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  elected  to  parliament  from  his  native 
city  when  barely  21  years  of  age.    There  he  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  of  whose  administration  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  pillars.    In  1784  he  was  elected  to 
paiiiament  from  Yorkshire,  though  that  county 
oad  long  been  the  stronghold  of  the  whig  no- 
hSStX'    He  was  6  times  reelected,  6  times  with- 
ont  a  contest,  and  the  6th  by  a  large  m^ority. 
In  1812  he  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
infirrn  health,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  arduous 
dotles  of  a  member  for  that  important  county, 
bat  was  elected  from  the  borough  of  Bramber, 
and  continued  in  parliament  till  1826.    While 
a  school  boy  at  Wimbledon,  his  annt,  who  was 
an    ardent   admirer  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  had 
fenmgfat  him  nndfer  the  influence  of  the  Metho- 
dists, but  his  subsequent  gay  life  at  Cambridge 
had  dissipated  any  serions  impressions  he  then 
experienced.    In  1784-'6,  however,  he  made  a 
toar  on  the  continent  with  Isaac  Milner,  a  man 
of  deeply  reUgions  character,  and  from  that 
tiine  his  whole  career  and  prindplea  of  action 
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were  changed.  He  sustained  Pitt's  parliamen- 
tary reform  measures,  and  in  the  session  of 

1786  proposed  a  plan  ror  purifying  oonnty  elec- 
tions by  establishing  a  registry  of  freeholders 
and  holding  the  poll  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  country  was  not  then  ripe  for 
the  measure,  but  he  lived  to  see  it  incorporated 
in  the  reform  bill  of  1882.  Early  in  1787  he 
aided  in  establishing  a  sodety  for  the  refprma- 
tion  of  manners,  and  obtaining  a  royal  procla- 
mation against  vice  and  immorality.  He  had 
formed  in  the  previous  year  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  laid  before  him  his 
work  on  the  slave  trade,  and  entreated  his  ef- 
forts in  parliament  in  fevor  of  its  abolition. 
The  subject  strongly  enlisted  his  sympathies, 
and  soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 

1787  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject.    He  waa 

Erevented  by  ill  health  from  appearing  in  pnb- 
c  for  some  time  after  this ;  and  in  May,  1788, 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  name  proposed  a  resolution, 
baaed  on  a  number  of  petitions  previously  pre- 
sented, pledging  the  house  to  take  the  state  of 
the  slave  trade  into  consideration  early  in  the 
ensuing  session.    It  was  not  until  1791,  how- 
ever, that  Wilberforoe  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  prevent  farther  importation  of  Afri- 
can negroes  into  the  Briti^  colonies.    The 
measure  was  ably  supported  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  but  was  lost  by  a  m^ority 
of  75,  mainly,  it  is  said,  from  the  apprehension 
that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Jaco- 
binism.   In  April,  1792,  he  again  called  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  the  measure,  {(nd  con- 
tinued to  press  it  till  1807,  when  during  the 
brief  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  he  secured  its 
adoption  in  both  houses.   He  next  commenced 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, which  he  continued  to  advocate  during 
the  remainder  of  his  parliamentaij  career,  ana 
on  his  retirement  intrusted  it  to  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir)  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.    Just  before  hia 
death  the  emancipation  act  was  passed.    In 
addition  to  his  efforts  in  parliunent,  he  had 
labored  to  secure  from  foreign  powers  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  with  great 
success.    In  1797  he  published  "A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Relipous  System  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  of  this  Country,  contrasted  with  real 
Christianity,"  which  had  an  immense  sale,  and 
was  translated  into  the  French,  It^ian,  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  and  Ckiman  languages.    He  exert- 
ed himself  for  the  promotion  of  missions,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  church,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  in  India,  and  throughout 
his  life  from  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  liis  in- 
come was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  charity. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a 
statue  was  erected  there  to  his  memory.    Be- 
side his  "Practical  View,"  Mr.  Wilberforce 
publisbed  daring  his  life  many  essays  and  pam- 
phlets and  a  volume  of  "  Family  Prayers."    A 
selection  from  his  letters  was  made  after  his 
death  by  his  sons,  and  published  in  2  vols.. 
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870.  His  memoirs  were  also  compiled  by  them. 
11.  RoBKBT  Isaac,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Broomfield  house,  near  Olapham  common, 
Dec.  19,  1802,  died  in  Albano,  Italy,  Feb.  4, 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  college, 
Oxford,  taking  the  highest  nniversity  honors  in 
1828,  and  was  snbseqaently  chosen  feUow  of 
his  college,  associating  in  that  capacity  with 
Drs.  Pusey  and  Newman,  Mr.  Fronde,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  high  church  party.  He 
became  tutor  and  public  examiner  in  litteri* 
hvmanwribut.  In  1880  he  left  Oxford  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish.  In  1840  he  obtained  the 
living  of  Burton  Agnes,  and  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
published  shortly  afterward  a  compendium  of 
ancient  history  under  the  title  of  "  The  Five 
Empires,"  and  a  treatise  on  "  Church  Courts 
and  Discipline,"  followed  by  two  tales,  "Ruti- 
lius  and  Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the  Third  Age." 
His  next  publications,  including  the  "  Doctrine 
ot  the  Incarnation"  and  "Doctrine  of  Holy 
B^tism,"  attracted  great  attention  by  the  very 
positive  doctrines  thoy  enunciated.  With  Arch- 
deacon Manning  and  others  he  signed  the  cir- 
cular letter  protesting  agunst  the  Corham  de- 
cision. He  also  published  a  "  History  of  Eras- 
tianism"  (8to.,  London,  1861);  "Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist"  (1852) ;  "  Inquiry  into  the  Princi- 
ples of  Church  Authority"  (1864) ;  and  sermons 
"On  the  Holy  Communion"  and  "On  the  New 
Birth  of  Man's  Nature."  Finding  that  he  could 
no  longer  hold' his  position  in  the  church  of 
England  consistently  with  his  religions  convic- 
tions, he  resigned  his  preferments,  and  after 
passing  some  time  in  retirement  was  received 
into  ^e  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Paris  in 
Oct.  1864.  He  entered  the  Academia  EeeUti- 
attiea  at  Borne  with  the  design  of  becoming 
a  priest,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  his  studies. 
UI.  Sakuil,  bishop  of  0:d'ord,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Broomfield  house,  Sept.  7, 
1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  ordained  in  1828,  and  appointed 
rector  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
1880.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  select  preach- 
er before  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in  1839 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  rector  of  Alverstoke, 
and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert;  in  1840  canon 
of  Winchester  cathedral ;  in  1841  Bampton  lec- 
turer; in  1844  8ub-almoner  to  the  queen;  and 
in  1845  dean  of  Westminster.  In  the  last 
named  year  he  was  again  select  preacher  be- 
fore the  university,  and  in  November  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  oflSce  is 
attached  the  chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  In  1847  he  was  made  lord  high  almo- 
ner of  the  queen.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  in  the  house  of  lords.  Beside  the  life 
and  the  correspondence  of  his  father  prepared 
by  him  and  his  brother,  Bishop  Wilberforce 
has  published  " Eucharistica"  (1839);  "Ser- 
mons at  Oxford  "  (1839) ;  "  Rooky  Island  and 
other  Parables"  (1840);  "Agathos  and  other 
Stories"  (1840);    "History  of  the  American 


Episcopal  Church"  (12mo.,  1844) ;  "  ITote  Book 
of  a  Country  Clergyman;"  "sermone  before 
Queen  Victoria"  (1844) ;  "  Sermons  preached 
on  several  Occasions"  (1854);  and  "Sermons 
on  Miscellaneous  Sutgeots"  (1866). 

WILBRANGER,  an  unorganized  K  W.  «o. 
of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  Red  river  and  dniiied 
by  Pease  river  and  other  streams.  It  is  moon- 
tainous  in  the  N.  W.  part,  and  the  s(nl  is  mod- 
erately productive. 

WlliBRORD,  or  Wiuibrod,  Saiiit,  general. 
ly  called  the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,  bom  in  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northnmbria  about  667,  died 
in  788.  He  was  brought  up  in  St.  Wilfred's  mon- 
astery at  Ripon,  spent  18  years  in  Ireland,  and 
at  the  age  of  83  with  11  or  12  associates  em- 
barjEod  as  a  missionary  for  Friesland,  where  be 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Franconian 
prince  Pepin,  who  had  just  conquered  a  part 
of  the  country  from  the  pagan  prince  Radbod. 
Wilbrord  made  two  visits  to  Rome  (692  and  695), 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  was  made  bishop 
by  Pope  Sergius  over  all  the  converted  Friedans. 
A  missionary  journey  to  Denmark  remained 
without  permanent  effect.  At  the  island  of 
Fositesland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  mod- 
ern Helgoland,  and  at  that  time  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Frisian  king  Radbod,  he 
barely  escaped  death.  Returning  to  that  put 
of  Friesland  which  was  under  the  rule  of  die 
Franks,  he  founded  a  large  number  of  Christisii 
churches,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  a  few 
years  later  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of 
the  pagan  Frisians.  He  was  buried  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Echternach  near  Treves,  in  which  h« 
lived  several  years,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Nov.  7. 

WILBUR,  Eebtet  BAorns,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican philanthropist,  bom  at  Wendell,  Kasi, 
Aug.  18,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Amhent 
college  in  1888,  taught  school  for  some  months, 
then  studied  engineering,  and  finally  determin- 
ed to  become  a  physician.  He  practised  fint 
at  Lowell  and  afterward  at  Barre,  Mass.  Meet- 
ing an  account  of  Dr.  Segnin's  school  for  idiots 
in  Paris,  he  resolved  to  open  a  school  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  and  in  July,  1848,  received  the 
first  idiot  pupils  into  his  own  house  in  Barre. 
In  1861,  the  legislature  of  New  York  htriog 
decided  to  establish  an  experimental  echod 
for  idiots  at  Albany,  Dr.  WDbnr  was  appointed 
superintendent,  in  1864  the  institntion  wt> 
organized  as  the  state  asylum  for  idiots,  tod 
buildings  were  erected  for  it  at  Syracose.  H« 
is  stUl  in  charge  of  it,  and  under  his  care  it  bu 
proved  more  successful  than  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  kind. 

WILCOX.  I.  A  new  central  00.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Ocmnlgee  river ;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,116,  of  whom 
421  were  slaves.  The  snrfiace  is  nndnlatiu 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Abbeville.  IL 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Al- 
abama river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
24,618,  of  whom  17,797  were  slaves.  The  «ar- 
fooe  is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally  fertikb 
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Tbe  prodootioiui  in  1660  were  678,446  bashela 
of  Indian  corn,  181,976  of  sweet  potatoes, 
87,646  lbs.  of  rice,  and  18,709  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  9  churches,  and  462  pupils  attend- 
iogschools.    Capital,  Oamden. 

WILOOX,  Cablob,  an  American  dergyman 
and  poet,  born  in  Newport,  K.  H.,  Oct.  82, 
1794,  died  in  Danbnry,  Conn.,  May  29,  1827. 
Being  inoapadtated  for  farm  labor  by  an  ii^ory 
of  the  knee  in  his  10th  year,  he  was  sent  to 
IGddlebnry  college,  Yt,  and  was  gradnated  in 
1618,  and  at  the  Andorer  Qieoloj^oal  seminary 
In  1817.    Daring  his  residence  at  Andover  he 
liad  projected  an  epio  poem  In  6  books  enti- 
tled "  The  Age  of  BenoTolenoe,"  to  which  he 
aerioody  devoted  himself^  preaching  and  stady- 
ing  a  part  of  the  time,  for  the  next  4  years.^  In 
IMS  he  pnbliflhed  the  first  book  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.   In  1824  he  delivered  apoem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Yale  college,  on 
"  The  Religion  of  Taste."    The  same  year  he 
became  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational 
•ooiety  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  that  charge  in  1826  on  acooant  of 
his  health.    His  "  Age  of  Benevolence,"  so  far 
a«  eompleted,  being  the  whole  of  the  first  and 
portions  of  the  8  following  books,  his  "  Religion 
of  Taste,"  and  14  of  his  sermons,  with  a  me- 
moir by  the  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde,  were  published 
in  Hu^ord,  under  the  titie  of  "Remains  of 
the  Rev.  Carlos  Wilcox,"  in  1828. 
WILD  CAT.    See  Oat. 
yiLD  OAT,  AnsBioAir.    See  Bat  Lynx. 
WILDE,  RioHABD  HxNBT,  an  American  au- 
thor and  statesman,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Sept.  24,  1789,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Sept  10, 
1847.    His  father,  a  hardware  merchant  of 
Dublin,  emigrated  to  America  in  1797  and  es- 
tablidied  himself  in  BiBtimore;  and  upon  his 
death  in  embarrassed  circumstances  in  1802  his 
widow  removed  to  Augusta,  Q-a.,  where  she 
aopported  her  fiunUy  by  keeping  a  small  shop. 
Baohard  was  indebted  for  hia  early  education 
to  his  mother,  and  having  by  his  unaided  exer- 
tions qoalified  himself  for  the  practice  of  the 
Imt,  was  in  1809  admitted  a  member  of  the 
OoOTgia  bar.    In  1816  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  having  previously  held  the 
offioe  of  attomey-genertd  of  Georgia.    He  sub- 
saqoently  served  in  congress  from  1828  to  1886, 
estaUiahing  a  high  reputation  as  a  polished 
■poalrer,  and  in  the  latter  year  went  abroad  tmd 
MMsed  6  years  in  Europe,  principally  in  Italy. 
Be  made  minnte  researches  among  the  ardiives 
of  the  Medici  fanuly  in  Florence,  to  which  free 
aooeee  was  given  him;  and  from  the  discovery 
of  s  nnmber  of  doonments  throwing  light  npon 
toe  life  and  times  of  Dante,  he  was  induced  to 
■ttewtTit  a  biography  of  the  poet,  of  which  he 
flompleted  one  volnme  in  manuscript.    He  was 
also  nstnmiantal  in  discovering  uiotto's  por- 
taTMt  of  Dante  painted  on  the  well  of  the  chapel 
(tf  tbe  Bargello,  which  bad  been  whitewashed 
over.     He  made  at  the  same  time  a  special 
■tady  of  tiie  life  and  dutfaoter  of  Tasso,  and 
upon  his  return  to  America  published  "  Oon- 


iectnres  and  Researches  concerning  the  Love, 
[adneas,  and  Imprisonment  of  Torqnato  Tasso" 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1842),  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  original  translations  of  the 
poems  of  Tasso.  In  1844  he  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
common  law  in  the  university  of  Louisiana, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  his  death.  He  was  a  contributor 
of  verse  to  various  southern  periodicals,  and- 
several  of  his  occasional  songs  have  obtained 
considerable  popularity.  That  commencing 
"My  Life  is  like  the  Sunmier  Rose"  is  the 
most  familiar.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  in- 
duding  specimens  from  the  Italian  poets  and 
original  poems  in  manuscript,  have  not  yet 
been  collected  for  publication. 
WILDEBEEST.  See  Gnu. 
WILDER,  Mabhhai.t.  Ptroenkt,  an  American 
merchant  and  agrionltnrist,  bom  in  Rindge,  N. 
H.,  Sept.  22, 1798.  He  has  been  a  merdiant 
in  Boston  since  1826,  but  is  best  known  by  bis 
eflbrts  in  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
pomology,  and  agriculture.  He  was  one  of  the 
ori^nators  and  for  8  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  horticnltural  society;  one  of  tiie 
original  meml^rs  and  for  a  long  time  president 
of  the  American  pomological  society ;  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Norfolk  county  agrioul- 
tnral  society.  As  president  of  the  state  senate 
he  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture.  Ln 
June,  1862,  he  issued  a  circular  for  a  nationjd 
convention,  by  which  the  United  States  agri- 
cultural sodety  was  organized  at  Washington, 
D.  0.  Of  that  society  he  has  from  the  first' 
been  president. 

WILFRED,  Saint,  bishop  of  York,  bom  of 
a  noble  family  in  684,  died  April  24,  709. 
Having  been  led  to  theological  studies  by  redd- 
ing in  nis  youth  in  a  monastery  in  Lindisfime, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  when  19  years  old, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  ^fiferences 
between  the  Scottish  church  and  the  rest  of  tiie 
Christian  world  with  regard  to  the  time  of  cde- 
brating  Easter.  On  his  return  he  spent  three 
years  with  DeMnus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
would  have  designated  Wilfred  as  his  successor, 
but  for  his  assassination  in  660,  when  Wilfred 
himself  had  a  narrow  esc^>e.  Returning  to 
England,  he  obtained  from  Alchfred,  king  of 
Northnmbria,  a  grant  of  land,  and  a  mona^ery 
at  Bipon,  where  in  664  he  was  ordained  priest. 
In  the  same  year  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  famous  conference  of  Whitby,  at  which  he 
obtained  from  the  king  4  decidon  in  favor  of 
substituting  the  Roman  usage  for  that  of  the 
Scottish  diuroh  in  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
The  king  also  nominated  him  bishop  of  York. 
In  order  to  ohtdn  the  episcopal  consecration 
from  bishops  who  were  not  suspected  of  hete- 
rodoxy on  the  Easter  question,  Wilfi«d  went  to' 
Gaul,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  remained  about  two  years.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  the  see  of  York  had 
been  filled  daring  his  absence  by  Oeadda,  an 
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adherent  of  the  Sooto-IriBh  party,  and  Wilfred 
did  not  obtain  posBeggion  until  Archbiehop 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Britain  from  Rome,  decided  in  his  favor  in 
669.  King  Egfred,  the  Buocessor  of  Alchfred, 
was  an  enemy  of  Wilfred,  and  in  678  divided 
his  bifihoprio  into  three.  Wilfred  appealed  to 
Borne,  and  obtained  from  Pope  Agatho  and  a 
eynod  of  60  bishops  a  decision  m  his  &vor.  On 
his  way  to  Rome  he  spent  some  time  in  Fries- 
land,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  pagans  of  that 
country.  He  returned  to  England  in  680,  with 
the  papal  decree ;  but  King  Egfred  imprisoned 
him  for  0  months,  and  then  exiled  him.  Wil- 
fred preached  for  some  time  to  the  pagans  of 
Sussex,  but  some  years  later,  after  the  death 
of  Egfred,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  three 
episoopal  sees  which  had  been  formed  oat  of 
.the  bishopric  of  York.  Tet  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
party  continued ;  a  synod  in  692  again  declared 
in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  bishopric  of  York ; 
and  thongh  Wilfred  agun  proceeded  to  Rome 
and  agahi  obtained  a  papal  decision  in  his  favor 

S03),  he  was  not  restored  to  his  see.  He  spent 
e  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery. 

WILIBALD  ALEXIS.    See  Habdjo. 

WILKES.  I.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  North  Carolina, 
intersected  by  the  Yadkin  river ;  area,  864  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,749,  of  whom  1,208  were 
Blares.  The  Blue  ridge  extends  along  the  N.  W. 
border,  and  the  surface  of  the  county  is  diver- 
sified by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  boU  of 
the  latter  is  very  fertile,  and  that  of  the  moun- 
tains is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  pro- 
'ductions  in  1860  were  14,440  bushels  of  wheat, 
408,160  of  Indian  com,  68,882  of  oats,  29,208 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  108,812  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  96  grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  48 
churches,  and  2j419  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  and  bituminous  coal  is  found.  Capital, 
Wilkesborough.  II.  A  N.E.  oo.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  by  Broad  -river  and  S.  by  Little 
river,  and  drained  by  their  branches ;  area,  660 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,420,  of  whom  7,958 
were  sutves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
SOU  only  moderately  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  12,649  busheb  of  wheat,  418,176 
of  Indian  com,  188,218  of  oats,  69,626  of  sweet 
potatoes,  71,881  lbs.  of  butter,  and  12,024  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were .  17  churches,  and  461 
pupils  attending  schools.  Iron  ore,  granite, 
and  quartz  are  found.    Capital,  Waahii^ton. 

WILKES,  Ohasles,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer and  explorer,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
In  1801.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1816,  and  his  earliest  important  service  was 
with  Com.  McBonough  on  the  Mediterranean 
st^on  in  1819-'20.  He  was  with  Com.  Stew- 
art in  the  Pacific  In  1821-8,  where  he  exhibited 
80  much  nautical  skill  as  to  be  selected  for  a 
separate  command.  In  April,  1826,  be  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  the  depot  of  charts  and  instru- 
m^ta,  when  he  was  the  first  in  the  United 


States  to  set  up  fixed  astronomic  instrmnenti 
and  observe  with  them.  The  observatory  wu 
in  his  own  garden,  where  he  was  prevented 
from  enclosing  in  a  permanent  structure  the 
stone  piers  to  whidh  his  instruments  were  st- 
tached,  by  an  informal  notice  from  the  navy 
department  that  a  national  observatory  was  im- 
oonstitutional.  From  this  poBt  he  was  detached 
to  the  survey  of  George's  Bank,  which  difficult 
operation  he  accomplished  with  great  snooest, 
relieving  the  minds  of  navigators  from  one  of 
their  greatest  terrors.  After  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition for  the  examination  of  the  soutiieni 
seas  had  been  more  than  once  projected,  and 
had  been  as  oiten  abandoned,  the  organizt- 
tion  and  command  of  a  squadron  for  tlug  pur- 

Sose  were  finally  intrusted  to  him.  The  ezpe- 
ition  was  composed  of  6  vessels  accompanied 
by  a  store  ship.  Leaving  Norfolk,  Ya.,  Aug. 
18, 1888,  it  proceeded  to  Madeira,  and  thence  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  Yerds  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  whole  squadron  then  sailed  via  Bio  Negro 
to  Orange  harbor  in  Terra  del  Fnego.  Here 
the  flag  ship  was  moored,  and  two  diviaoni 
formed  of  the  remaining  4  vessels,  for  a  south- 
em  expedition.  One  of  the  divisions  was  in 
command  of  Lieut.  Wilkes  himself,  the  otha 
of  Lieut.  Hudson.  On  the  reunion  of  the 
squadron,  the  whole  proceeded  to  Yalparaiso, 
and  thence  to  Callao.  From  Callao  the  aqotd- 
ron  passed  through  the  Paomotoo  group  to  Ta- 
hiti, visiting  islands  not  before  known.  Lient 
.  Wilkes  next  proceeded  to  the  Samoan  gronp, 
which  he  surveyed  and  explored,  and  thenoe  bj 
the  way  of  Wallis  island  to  Sydney,  New  Sooth 
Wales.  Leaving  Sydney  Deo.  26, 1889,  the  ves- 
sels proeeeded  separately  to  the  southward, 
when  all  reached  the  icy  barrier,  and  8  of  then 
were  rewarded  with  a*sight  of  the  hitherto  on- 
known  antarctic  continent.  Along  the  ba^ 
rier,  and  in  sight  of  the  land,  the  flag  ship  ast- 
tinued  its  course  westward  through  more  than 
70  degrees  of  longitude.  This  discovery  vat 
subsequently  oonnrmed  by  both  French  aal 
Englidi  authorities.  After  a  visit  to  New  Zea- 
land, which  was  left  April  6,  1840,  and  caffiog 
at  Tongataboo,  the  time,  up  to  Aug.  1840,  wu 
spent  in  a  complete  exploration  of  the  Fe^te 
group.  Here  a  nephew  of  the  commander  ms 
killed  by  the  cannibal  natives,  and  prompt  ven- 
geance inflicted  upon  them.  The  result  of  theie 
operations  has  been  to  open  these  islands  to  the 
visits  of  navigators  and  the  influence  of  misBiona 
A  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  group  suooeeded,  ding- 
ing which  the  very  diffiout  and  important  pro- 
cess of  measuring  the  pendulum  on  the  goinait 
of  Mauna  Loa  was  performed  by  the  command- 
er in  person.  He  subsequently  visited  the  K.V. 
coast  of  America,  and  the  Columbia  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers  (1841),  made  explorations  by  land 
in  California,  and  on  Nov.  1  set  Bail  from  Su 
Francisco,  visited  Manila,  Sooloo,  Borneo,  Sin- 
gapore, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  and  on  June  10, 1842,  cast  anchor 
in  New  York  harbor.  The  next  month  be  WM 
promoted  to  be  commander.    In  the  same  year 
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t  long  list  of  diargefl  was  preferred  agunst 
lim  hj  oertein  of  his  officers,  and  investigated 
hj  a  court  martial,  which  acquitted  him  of  all 
except  illeffally  pnnishing  some  of  his  crew, 
for  wliioh  ne  was  sentenced  to  a  reprimand. 
The  history  of  the  i  years'  cmise  was  written 
by  Commander  Wilkes,  under  the  title  of  a 
"  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition, 
during  the  years  1888,  1889, 1840,  and  1842 '> 
(5  vols,  imperial  8vo.,  Philaddphia,  1846),  form- 
ing the  fint  of  the  series  of  reports  of  the  ex- 
pe^on.  Of  the  remaining  1 1  volames,  giving 
KB  scientific  results,  of  which  only  100  copies 
were  printed  (4to.,  with  several  folio  atlases  of 
maps  and  illustrations),  he  was  the  author  of 
thiU  on  meteorology.  In  1849  he  gave  an  ao- 
eoont  of  his  observations  in  Oalifornia  and  Ore- 
gon in  a  volume  entitled  "  Western  America" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia).  In  1866  he  published  his 
"  Theory  of  the  Winds"  (8vo.,  New  York).  In 
1866  he  was  made  captain.     He  next  came 

grominently  before  the  public  in  1861,  when 
e  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  frigate 
San  Jacinto  to  look  after  the  confederate  steam- 
flr  Sumter.  On  Nov.  8  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  forcibly  removing  from  tiie  British  mail 
abeumer  Trent,  in  the  Bahama  channel,  Messrs. 
SUdeU  and  Uaison,  commissioners  of  the  aonth- 
am  confederacy  to  France  and  England,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  Boston.  His  coarse  was  loudly 
applanded  by  the  people,  a  public  banquet  was 
given  to  him  in  Boston,  and  he  received  a  vote 
of  tlianks  from  congress;  but  it  was  finally 
£s^>proved  by  the  president.  (See  UNrrxD 
Btatks.)  On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy 
department  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  placed 
first  on  the  list.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  fiotiUa  in  the  James  river,  and 
on  Aug.  88  shelled  and  destroyed  City  Point 
fh>m  which  place  the  confederate  troops  had 
attacked  the  U.  S.  transports  in  the  river.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  acting  rear  admiral, 
and  sailed  in  command  of  a  squadron  for  the 
Wert  Indies,  to  protect  American  commerce. 

WILKES,  JoHV,  an  English  politician,  bom 
in  derkenwell,  London,  Oct  17,  1727,  died  in 
London,  Deo.  27,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of 
Israd  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller,  and,  after  ha'nng 
been  educated  at  Hertford  and  Aylesbury,  was 
sent  with  a  private  tutor  to  finidi  his  studies 
at  Leyden.  Here  he  acquired  a  decided  taste 
fbr  classical  learning,  and  in  subsequent  years 
translated  some  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon,  and 
printed  editions  of  the  "  Characters"  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  Setnm- 
ing  to  England  in  1749,  he  married  Miss  Mead,' 
a  wealthy  lady  of  Buckinghamshire,  10  years 
older  than  himself,  flrom  whom  he  was  after- 
terward  separated  at  her  demand.  After  the 
divorce  she  brought  a  suit  to  compel  him  to 
discharge  an  annuity  which  he  had  agreed 
to  pay  her,  and  his  character  snfilsred  much 
from  the  triaL  In  1757  he  entered  parliament 
for  Aylesbury,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same 
eonstitnenoy  in  1761.    The  following  year  he 


published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Observations  on  the  Papers  relative  to  the 
Rupture  with  Spain,  laid  Ixobre  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  Friday,  Jan.  29, 1762."  A  paper 
called  "  The  Briton"  was  at  that  time  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Bute,  and  Wilkes  in  June  of  this  year 
started  the  "  North  Briton,"  for  the  purpose  of 
assailing  it.  The  power  and  bitterness  with 
which  he  attacked  Lord  Bute  materially  hast- 
ened the  minister's  downfall.  Lord  Bute  was 
succeeded  by  George  Grenville,  but  was  sus- 
pected of  being  stiU  the  controlling  spirit  in 
the  ministry,  and  the  "  North  Briton,"  in  the 
editing  of  which  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Lord  Temple  and  the  poet  Churchill, 
continued  ite  attacks  upon  the  government. 
The  folly  of  his  enemies  now  made  Wilkes  a 
popular  idol.  In  the  speech  at  the  closing  of 
the  session  of  parliament,  the  king  claimed  for 
himself  the  merit  of  the  peace  which  Frederio 
the  Great  of  Prussia  had  just  concluded,  and 
with  ^hich  the  7  years'  war  was  ended.  In  the 
46th  number  of  his  paper,  Wilkes  charged  the 
monarch  with  having  uttered  a  falsehood.  The 
king,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  his  subjects  had 
given  him  tJbe  lie,  demanded  protection ;  and 
Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
issued  a  general  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  "  North 
Briton,"  as  a  seditious  and  treasonable  paper. 
Wilkes  was  arrested,  and,  refusing  to  answer 
any  questions,  was  committed  to  the  tower; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  common  pleas  on  a  writ  of  habea$ 
eorpiu,  and  discharged  by  Chief  Jnstioe  Pratt, 
afterward  Lord  Camden,  on  the  plea  that  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament  had  been 
violated.  In  Nov.  1768,  parliament  met  again, 
and  declared  the  paper  in  question  to  be  a  ftdse, 
scandalous,  and  seditions  libel,  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  passed  a 
special  law  to  sanction  the  authors  prosecution. 
The  cause  of  Wilkes  was  earnestly  taken  up  by 
the  common  people,  and  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  bum  the  obnoxious  number  of  the 
"North  Briton,"  a  riot  ensued.  Shortly  af' 
terward  the  suit  which  Wilkes,  on  his  libera- 
tion from  the  tower,  had  brought  against  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  seizure  of  bis 
papers,  came  on  for  trial ;  and  the  jury  brought 
va  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  £1,000  dam- 
ages. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Pratt  de- 
clared general  warrants  to  be  "  nnconstitution- 
al,  illegal,  and  absolutely  void."  In  the  meail 
time  Wilkes  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Martin,  the  member  for  Camelford,  caused  by 
some  passages  in  his  paper,  and  on  Jan.  29, 
1764,  was  expelled  the  house  for  writing  the 
libellous  No.  46.  In  the  upper  house  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  author  of  an  obscene 
poem  entitled  an  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  to  the 
notes  upon  which  the  names  of  Dr.  Stone,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  had  been  afiixed.  He  was  tried, 
befoce  Lord  Mansfield,  and  found  guilty,  and  as 
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be  did  not  appear  to  receive  sentence,  having 
fled  to  France,  was  outlawed.  The  trial  had 
not  prodnced  the  looked  for  effect.  Wilkes's 
character  was  already  too  had  to  be  blackened 
by  a  conviction  for  immorality,'  and  the  min- 
istry incnired  no  little  odium  by  the  sorrep- 
titions  means  they  had  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  book,  only  13  copies  of  which  were 
printed.  Wilkes  spent  4  years  travelling  on  the 
continent,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1767  a 
Monphlet  entitled  "  Oollection  of  the  Genuine 
Papers,  Letters,  &&,  in  the  Oase  of  J.  Wilkes, 
late  Member  for  Aylesbury."  On  a  change  of 
the  ministry  he  ventured  to  return  to  England 
in  1768,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  from  the 
county  of  Middlesex  by  a  large  minority.  As 
goon  as  he  was  returned,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  court  refused 
to  commit  him.  He  was  immediately  rear- 
rested, but  was  rescued  from  the  ofScers  by  the 
mob.  Too  prudent  to  take  advantage  of  this 
act,  he  voluntarily  went  into  confinement  as 
soon  as  the  tumult  was  quelled.  When  parlia- 
ment met  on  May  10,  a  large  crowd  assembled 
in  front  of  his  prison  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing him  in  triumph  to  the  house  of  commons. 
A  riot  followed,  the  military  were  ordered  out, 
and  several  of  the  mob  were  shot  This  oc- 
currence was  called  by  the  populace  "  the  mas- 
sacre in  St.  George's  fields."  Lord  Mansfield 
afterward  reversed  the  sentence  of  outlawry, 
but  Wilkes  was  convicted  of  two  libels,  fined 
£1,000,  and  sentenced  to  22  months'  imprison- 
ment Having  charged  Lord  Weymouth  with 
planning  "  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  George's 
Adds"  weeks  beforehand,  he  was  again  ex- 
pelled the  house  of  commons,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion was  ordered  for  Middlesex.  Wilkes  was 
rettimed  without  opposition,  bnt  the  honse  de- 
clared him  incapable  of  sitting.  Three  other 
elections  took  place  with  the  same  result,  and 
at  last  the  house  declared  Wilkes's  opponent 
Ool.  Luttrell,  elected,  though  he  had  received 
only  800  votes,  on  the  ground  that  the  votes  for 
WiUces  were  void  from  his  incapacity  to  serve. 
This  measure  awakened  intense  indignation 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  contest 
between  Wilkes  and  the  ministry  became  a 
contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Wilkes,  though  in  prison,  was  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity.  Presents  of  jew- 
elry, furniture,  wines,  and  plate  were  forced 
upon  him,  and  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  raised 
to  pay  off  his  debts.  InKov.  1769,  a  jury  gave 
him  damages  of  £4,000  against  Lord  Halifax  for 
fUse  imprisonment  and  seizure  of  his  papers. 
In  April,  1770,  he  was  fteed  from  his  imprison- 
ment and  elected  alderman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. During  his  magistracy  the  honse  of  com- 
mons offered  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  cer- 
tain printers  who  had  refused  to  appear  at  the 
bar  and  answer  for  publishing  the  speeches  of 
the  members.  One  of  them  was  brought  be- 
fore Wilkes,  who  not  only  discharged  him  as 
illegally  arrested,  but  oonunitted  to  prison  the 
officer  who  apprehended  him.    He  was  twice 


commanded  to  attend  at  tiie  bar  of  the  hoose^ 
but  refused  to  appear  except  in  his  place  t» 
member  for  Middlesex.  The  house  finsUy 
evaded  the  contest  by  summoning  him  to  bie 

E resent  on  April  8,  and  a^ouming  to  the  9tli. 
1  1771  he  was  chosen  ^eriff,  and  in  1774 
mayor.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
from  Middlesex  a  member  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment He  did  not  take  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  proceedings,  although  he  strougly  opposed 
all.  the  measures  which  led  to  the  American 
war.  In  1779  he  was  elected  chamberlaia  of 
London,  which  office  he  hdd  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  made  several  inefieo- 
tual  efforts  to  have  the  resolutions  expeUiag 
him  from  the  house  of  commons  expunged 
from  the  records,  but  succeeded  in  1762,  wben 
the  house  voted  that  the  resolution  passed  Feb. 
17,  1769,  by  which  he  had  been  declared  in- 
capable of  being  reelected,  should  be  ex- 
punged, "  it  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom." 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  qnite 
forgotten.  Neither  his  writings  nor  his  speeohei 
were  of  a  high  order,  but  he  had  learning,  tseta, 
and  wit,  and  was  very  agreeable  in  sooietf, 
though  he  squinted  and  lisped,  and  his  featons 
were  ugly.  His  "Letters  to  his  Daughter" 
from  the  year  1774  to  1796  were  printed  is 
1804;  and  in  1806  Almon  published  his  oo^ 
rewondence  in  6  volumes,  with  a  biogiaphy. 

WILKESBABRE,  a  borough  and  the  capital 
of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  mtoated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  hen 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  116  n.  K.  froa 
Harriaburg;  pop.  in  1860,  4,278.  It  has  10 
ohurdies  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  German 
Beformed,  1  Jewish,  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodiat, 
1  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Catholic),  an 
academy,  8  high  schools,  17  public  schools,  i 
"  home  for  the  friendless,"  8  newsp^>er  offices, 
a  bank,  2  founderies  and  machine  shops,  i 
planing  mills,  2  breweries,  and  manu&ctories 
of  wire  screens,  soap  and  candles,  sashes,  kegs, 
&c.  It  also  possesses  a  library  and  Athensmi), 
and  a  historical  and  geological  society  with  a 
fine  coUection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  business  in  anthracite  ooaL 
It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  from  the 
Laurel  run  with  good  water.  The  North 
branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  pass- 
es through  the  borough.  The  Lehi^  and  Sni- 
qnehanna  railroad  extends  from  Wiuesbarra  to 
White  Haven,  and  the  Lackawanna  and  Blooms- 
burg  railroad  passes  along  tiie  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  The  borough  was  named  in  oompli- 
inent  to  John  Wilkes  and  OoL  Barr6. 

WILEIE,  Sib  David,  a  ScoUish  painter,  bom 
in  Cults,  Kfeshire,  Nov.  18, 1785,  died  at  set 
near  Gibraltar,  June  1,  1841.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
evinced  in  childhood  a  remarkable  taste  for 
painting,  having,  it  is  said,  been  able  to  drsT 
before  he  could  read.  At  14  years  of  age  he  vti 
placed  in  the  trustees'  academy  in  Edinbnr^ 
where  he  remained  6  years,  and  gained  a  pna* 
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9tB  mineas  for  {he  best  piotnre  of  "  Oalisto  in 
flie  Bath  of  Dtana."  After  painting  portroita 
for  A  while  in  Fifeshire,  he  repaired  to  London 
in  May,  1805,  and  entered  himself  a  student  at 
the  royal  academy.  His  picture  of  the  "  Vil- 
lage Recrnit"  soon  found  a  purchaser  at  the 
modest  earn  of  £6;  and  the  "Village  PoM- 
oians,"  for  which  the  earl  of  Mansfield  rather 
gnunblingly  paid  him  £80,  excited  general  ad- 
Biiration  at  the  academy  exhibition  of  1806. 
Oommissions  thenceforth  flowed  in  upon  him, 
and  he  determined  to  abandon  his  or^nal  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Scotland,  and  settle  in 
^e  metropolis.  Within  the  next  few  years 
lie  produced  the  "Blind  Fiddler,"  the  "Bent 
Day,"  the  "Oat  Finger,"  the  "Ale  Hoose 
Door"  (called  also  the  "Village  Festival,"  and 
now  in  the  national  gallery),  and  other  works 
widely  known  through  engravings;  and  in 
1809  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 
academy,  and  in  1811  an  academician.  The 
admirable  composition  and  native  humor  of 
these  works,  together  with  their  technical 
merits,  began  to  attract  universal  attention  to 
IV'ilkie,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  rival 
acadenuoians  at  what  they  called  his  "  pan-and- 
tpooa  style ;"  but  owing  to  the  moderate  prices 
he  asked,  and  the  slowness  with  which  he 
worked,  his  income  was  far  from  considerable. 
In  1813  he  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures 
and  sketches,  39  in  nnmber,  which  however 
proved  a  source  of  positive  loss;  and  in  the 
ktter  part  of  the  same  year  he  was  compelled 
by  ti>e  death  of  his  father  to  become  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother  and  sister,  who  came  to 
London  to  live  with  him.  In  1818  he  painted 
for  the  prince  regent  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  fol- 
lowed within  the  next  8  or  4  years  by  the 
"Letter  of  Introduction,"  "Distraining  for  the 
Bant,"  and  the  "  Rabbit  on  the  WaD,"  all  execut- 
ed in hlsbeststyle.  In  1817hevisit<ed Scotland, 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  paint- 
ed the  well  known  group  of  "  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  Family."  The  Ettrick  shepherd,  whose 
gnest  he  was  on  one  occasion,  exclaimed  upon 
meeting  him :  "  I  cannot  tell  how  glad  I  am  to 
aee  you  are  so  young  a  man ;"  which  Scott  de- 
clared was  "the  finest  compliment  ever  paid 
to  man."  After  his  return  to  England  he  paint- 
ed the  "  Penny  Wedding"  for  the  prince  regent, 
"■  Beading  the  Will "  for  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
the  "  Whiskey  Still,"  and  other  characteristic 
works;  and  daring  the  greater  part  of  1820 
and  1821  be  was  busied  on  his  greatest  work, 
**  Cfhelsea  Pensioners  listening  to  the  News  of 
Waterloo,"  executed  for  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  for  which  he  received  £1,200.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  color,  composition,  and  execu- 
tion, rivalling  in  these  respects  the  finest  ef- 
forts of  the  Dutch  school,  and  attracted  so 
mnch  admiration  at  the  academy  exhibition  of 
1833  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a  rail- 
ing in  fivnt  of  it,  to  keep  off  the  spectators. 
Up  to  this  period  the  reputation  of  Wilkie  had 
grown  witn  every  year,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
vith  every  new  work ;  but  his  subsequent  pro- 


ductions, essentially  different  in  subject  and 
treatment,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  inferior 
to  those  which  preceded.  In  his  peculiar  style 
he  was  unrivalled,  but  in  the  style,  which  he 
now  adopted  he  had  both  rivals  and  superiors. 
One  of  the  least  creditable  of  these  late  pic- 
tures was  the  "  Entrance  «f  George  IV.  into 
Holyrood,"  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  in 
which,  however,  are  due  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  king,  which  the  artist  found  it  necessary  to 
follow.  The  commission  for  this  picture  was 
given  to  him  in  1822,  but  it  was  not  executed 
until  1880.  In  1823  he  was  t^pointed  to  sue- 
oeed  Sir  Henry  Raebum  as  limner  to  the  king 
in  Scotland ;  and  in  1826,  being  in  ill  health  and 
much  depressed  by  the  recent  death  of  his  moth- 
er, he  set  out  on  a  protracted  continental  tour, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  new  style  was  devel- 
oped and  confirmed.  During  the  next  8  years 
he  made  long  sojourns  in  the  chief  art  capitals 
of  Italy,  Oennany,  and  Spain,  reoeiving  many 
flattering  attentions,  and  bestowing  profound 
study  upon  the  works  of  the  old  masters ;  and 
in  June,  1838,  returned  to  England.  The  visit 
to  Spain  was  in  the  highest  degree  influential 
upon  his  future  course  as  an  artist ;  and  from 
the  study  of  Velasquez,  Mnrillo,  and  other 
great  Spanish  masters,  he  was  inspired  with  the 
resolution  to  be  less  fistidious  and  more  rapid 
in  execution  than  before,  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  fellow  artists  and  the  numer- 
ous titled  visitors  who  thronged  his  studio  in 
Madrid.  He  had  however  occasional  misgiv- 
ings whether,  in  adopting  a  ttoar  and,  as  ha 
conceived,  a  more  effective  style,  he  was  acting 
in  harmony  with  his  genius  and  tastes;  and 
upon  finishing  a  picture  in  the  short  space  of  10 
weeks  he  sat  down  astonished  at  his  own  ra- 
pidity, and,  it  may  be,  at  his  temerity.  Eight 
pictures  painted  during  his  absence,  includhig 
the  well  known  "Maid  of  Saragossa,"  were 
sent  to  the  academy  exhibition  of  1829 ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  encomiums  of  George  FV., 
who  purchased  6  of  them,  and  of  other  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  artist,  the  public  veidiot 
was  not' in  his  favor,  and  general  regret  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  had  abandoned  the  minute  and 
laborious  finish  and  the  homely  subjects  of  his 
earlier  pieces,  to  paint  ItaHanpiffitrari  or  scenes 
from  the  Spanish  war  of  independence,  after 
the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  Munllo,  and  Velas- 
quez, as  his  fiatterers  would  have  him  believei 
Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in 
1830  he  was  made  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  in  the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  fbll- 
length  portrait  of  George  IV.  in  a  highland 
dress.  Within  the  next  10  years  he  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  pictures,  mcluding 
"  John  Knox  preaching  the  Reformation  in  St. 
Andrew's,"  "  Ohristopher  Oolorobus  submit- 
ting the  Ohart  of  his  Voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  uie  New  World  to  the  Spanish  Authorities," 
the  "Peep-o'-Day  Boy,"  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  escaping  firom  I«ch  Leven,"  "  Sir  David 
Baird  discovering  the  Body  of  Tippoo  Sahib," 
and  "  Benvenuto  Oelliui  submitting  a  Vase  to 
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the  inspection  of  Pope  Panl  IIL,"  beside  por- 
traits of  William  FV.,  Queen  Victoria,  the  dnke 
of  Wellington,  and  other  distingnished  persons, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  by  engravings. 
The  works  themselTes,  like  most  executed  in 
his  later  style,  are  rapidly  perishing,  while  his 
early  pictures  are  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the 
easel.  In  the  antumn  of  1840  he  set  out  with 
a  friend  on  a  journey  to  the  East,  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  sultan  at  Constantinople  on  the 
way,  passed  some  time  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  on  his  voyage  home,  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  A  atatne  of  him,  raised  by 
pnblio  subscription,  was  subsequently  placed  in 
the  national  g^ery.  His  life  has  l>oan  written 
by  Allan  Cunningham  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1848). 

WILKII^  WuxiAH,  a  Scottish  poet  and  di- 
vine, born  at  Echlin,  parish  of  Dalmeny,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, Got.  6,  1721,  died  Oct  10,  1772. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
age  of  IS,  but  before  his  studies  were  complet- 
ed his  father  died,  and  left  him  a  farm,  on 
which  he  worked,  continuing  -his  studies ;  and 
in  1763  he  was  ordained  assistant  and  successor 
to  the  clergyman  of  Batho,  near  Edinburgh. 
In  1769  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  pni- 
losophy  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  wrote  the  "  Epi- 
goniad,"  a  poem  in  9  books,  and  a  volume  of 
"  Moral  Fables"  in  verse. 

WILKIN'S,  Sib  Ohaxlks,  an  English  orien- 
talist, bom  at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  in  1749, 
died  in  London,  May  18, 1886.  He  went  to  Cal- 
cutta in  1770  as  s  writer  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment, employed  his  leisure  time  in  the 
study  of  Bengalee,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit, 
and  other  eastern  languageis,  and  in  1778  out 
the  matrices,  oast  the  type,  and  superintended 
the  printing  of  Halhed's  Bengalee  grammar, 
for  which  the  best  workmen  in  London  had 
found  themselves  unable  to  produce  the  type. 
He  afterward  formed  the  matrices  for  a  font 
of  Persian  type  in  the  same  way.  In  1784,  in 
connection  with  Sir  William  Jones,  he  estab- 
lished the  literary  society  of  Calcutta,  whose 
."  Asiatic  Researches"  have  ever  been  highly 
regarded  by  philologists.  In  1785  he  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Bhaga/eat  Oita, 
which  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
East  India  company.  The  next  year  he  was 
compelled  by  the  sUtte  of  his  health  to  return 
to  Ei)gland,  and  in  1787  published  a  translation 
of  the  JEKtopaeUm,  the  Sanscrit  original  of  the 
fables  of  Bidpay  or  Pilpay.  He  then  com- 
menced an  elaborate  Sanscrit  grammar,  and, 
after  making  the  matrices  and  casting  his  type, 
had  set  up  20  pages  of  it  when  his  house  was 
burned,  and  his  type  and  the  portions  of  the 
book  already  printed  were  destroyed.  The 
loss  thus  sustained  was  not  repaired  till  1806, 
when,  the  East  India  college  at  Hertford  being 
established,  Mr.  WiUdns  printed  the  grammar 
for  the  use  of  its  pupils.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  in  1805  visitor  and  examiner  of  the  students 
In  the  oriental  departments  of  Haileybnry  and 
Addiaoombe  ooUeges.     He  was  kmghted  in 


16SS  by  Oeorge  lY.,  and  in  l8S6  received  ihe 
gold  medal  of  the  royal  society  of  litentore. 
He  edited  Richardson's  Arabic  and  Peinm 
dictionary  (London,  1806-'10),  and  published 
"  The  Roots  of  the  Sanscrit  Language"  (1816), 
and  several  papers  in  the  "  Asiatic  Researches,'' 
the  "  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,"  and  the 
"Oriental  Repertory."  He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the  "  Institutes  of  Mann" 
when  he  abandoned  it  on  learning  that  Sir 
WiUiam  Jones  was  engaged  upon  it. 

WILKIN8,  Jomr,  an  English  prelate  and 
mathematician,  bom  at  Fawdey,  near  Daven- 
try,  Northamptonshiie,  in  1614,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  19,  1673.  He  was  graduated  it 
Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  in  1631,  became  chap- 
lain successively  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Charles,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  mgned 
the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  dii> 
ing  the  civil  war  formed  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Wallis  and  others  a  dob,  which  was  the  no- 
dens  of  the  royal  society.  In  1648  he  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  Wadham  college,  OiibKL 
In  1666  he  married  the  widowed  sister  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  having  first  received  from  Cromvell 
a  dispensation  from  the  rules  of  the  college 
which  required  celibacy  in  the  warden.  In 
1669  Richard  Cromwell  made  him  maitw  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  ^ected  from  his  mastership,  and  re- 
mained out  of  favor  with  the  ooart  for  som*  ' 
time,  but  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  sooietyof 
Gray's  Inn.  In  1662  Charles  II.  presentedhim 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jevrry,  London, 
and  on  tiie  formation  of  the  royal  society  the 
next  year  he  was  made  one  of  the  couodl.  He 
was  not  long  after  appointed  dean  of  Ripoo, 
and  in  1668  bishop  of  Chester.  His  prineipd 
works  are :  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World," 
containing  arguments  to  prove  the  moon  habi- 
table (4to.,  London,  1688) ;  "  Bisconne  ooB' 
coming  the  Posaibility  of  a  Passage  to  ittt 
World  in  the  Moon"  (1640) ;  "  Discourse  con- 
cerning a  New  Planet"  (1640) ;  "  Me^enry,  or 
the  Secret  Messenger,"  an  essay  on  modes  of 
telegraphing  (1641);  "  Ecdesiastes,  or  a  Dia- 
course  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching"  (164«)i 
"Mathematical  Magic,  or  the  Wonders  ibH 
may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geometry" 
(1648);  "Essay  toward  a  Real  Character  and  I  { 
Philosophical  Language"  (1668);  and  "Prin* 
pies  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion"  (1675)  1 
He  also  invented  and  described  the  perambn-  I 
lator  and  measuring  wheeL  ' 

WILKINSON.  I.  A  central  oo.  of  GoOTgi^ 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Oconee  river  and  drained 
by  its  affluents ;  area,  480  «q.  m. ;  pop.  in  18(0, 
9,876,  of  whom  8,887  were  slaves.  The  fsaf 
face  is  undulating  and  diversified  by  extensTe 
pine  forests,  and  the  soU  is  moderately  fistile. 
Tlie  productions  in  1860  were  13,149  bnsbeb 
of  wheat,  828,976  of  Indian  com,  99,490  of 
sweet  potatoes,  16,614  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,nO 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  28  churches,  and 
460  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Sni^v 
and  dialybeate  springs  are  found.    Theooonlir 
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k  inteneoted  by  the  Georgia  central  and  the 
MJUedgeville  ai^  Eatonton  railroads.  Capital, 
Irrington.  II.  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  MiwriHsippi,  bor- 
deiing  on  Loniaiana,  bounded  W,  by  the  Mi»- 
BMippi  river,  and  K.  by  the  Homoohitto ;  area, 
580  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,986,  of  whom  18,- 
18S  ware  slavee.  It  has  an  nneven  surface,  and 
the  soil  ia  extremely  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1880  vere  604,796  bnshels  of  Indian  com, 
M,7S0  of  sweet  potatoes,  17,690  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  26,881  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18 
thorehes,  S  newspaper  offices,  and  400  pupils 
•tteoding  public  schools.  The  county  is  inter- 
wetod  by  the  West  Feliciana  railroad.  Oapi- 
t»lJ»'oodTille. 

WILKINSON,  Jamxs,  an  American  general, 
Ikhu  in  Maryland  in  1767,  died  near  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Deo.  38, 1836.  He  studied  medicine 
hi  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  practice  in  his 
natire  state,  but  when  the  reyolntion  broke 
ont  Joined  a  rifle  company  before  Boston,  and 
•  in  Sept.  1776  was  appointed  captain  in  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment.  The  next  year  he  joined 
Arnold  in  Oanada.  He  made  the  campaign  of 
1777  as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Oen. 
^tes  witJi  the  tmk  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  was  brevetted  a  brig- 
sdier-generaL  In  the  following  January  he 
became  secretary  of  the  board  of  war.  He 
marrelled  with  and  challenged  Grates,  but  the 
aoel  was  prevented  by  their  friends ;  and  when 
Oates  became  president  of  the  board  of  war  he 
resigned  his  secretaryship.  The  jealousy  of 
officers  who  had  felt  themselves  slighted  by  his 
pvinotion  also  induced-  him  to  throw  up  his 
brevet  He  was  now  unemployed  until  July, 
1779,  when  he  became  clothier  general  to  the 
foraea.  Aiter  the  peace  he  settled  at  Lexington, 
Ey.,  as  agent  of  a  conmiercial  company  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the 
trade  between  that  region  and  Kew  Orleans. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Wabash  Indians,  in  November 
of  the  same  year  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d 
regular  infantry,  and  in  March,  1792,  brigadier- 

Cral.  He  oommanded  the  right  wing  of 
.  ne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Manmee, 
Ang.  20,  1704.  In  Deo.  1796,  he  became  gen- 
anJ-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Pittsburg,  and  in  1798,  on  the  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Natches.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
miasioners  for  receiving  possesraon  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1803,  was  governor  of  that  territory  in 
1806-'6,  was  next  employed  in  protecting  the 
8.  W.  frontier  from  invasion  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  on 
the  £.  boundary  of  Texas,  and  afterward  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  was  actively  employed  in 
breaking  op  the  plans  of  Aaron  Burr.  The 
friends  of  Bnrr  procured  an  investagstion  into 
hb  official  conduct,  which  resulted  in  his  favor, 
■d  he  was  ordered  back  to  Kew  Orleans,  first 
visiting  Havana  on  a  special  mission.  He  was 
•gun  superseded  in  Dec.  1809,  and  in  July, 
1811,  tried  by  court  martial  on  charges  of  hav- 


ing received  bribes  fi-om  Spain  and  connived  at 
the  designs  of  Burr.  He  was  acquitted,  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans  in  1812,  a  few  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  In  March,  1818, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  migor-general.  The 
next  month  he  reduced  Mobile,  and  in  May 
was  removed  to  the  northern  frontier.  His 
operations  against  Canada  were  totally  unsuc- 
cessfhl,  in  great  measure  because  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  other  American  conunander  in 
that  neighborhood,  G^n.  Wade  Hampton.  In 
Feb.  1814,  the  secretary  of  war  preferred 
charges  against  Wilkinson,  and  recommended 
that  a  court  of  inquiry  should  examine  into  his 
conduct.  He  was  accordingly  superseded,  and 
ordered  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  and  to 
reside  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Annapolis. 
When  Washington  was  menaced  by  the  British, 
he  offered,  if  his  arrest  was  SBq>ended,  to  take 
command  of  the  militia  and  save  the  city,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  offer.  He  was  tried 
by  court  martial  at  Troy  in  January  to  March, 
1816,  and  honorably  acquitted.  On  the  reduo- 
tion  of  the  army  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
the  1,800  officers  discharged.  Retiring  to  Ger- 
mantown,  Penn.,  he  employed  himself  in  vnrit- 
ing  his  "  Memoirs,"  which  were  published  in 
1816  (8  vols.  8vo.).  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Mexico,  and  8  or  4  months  before  his  deaUi 
obtained  from  the  Mexican  government  a  grant 
of  land  in  Texas. 

WILKINSON,  JsimtA,  a  religious  impostor, 
bom  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  in  1768,  aied  at 
Jerusalem,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 181 9.  She 
was  educated  as  a  Quaker.  At  the  age  of  30 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  on  her 
recovery  professed  that  she  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  that  her  carnal  life  was  ended, 
and  that  henceforth  her  body  was  reanimated 
by  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ.  She  pro- 
fessed to  work  miracles,  and,  though  entirely 
illiterate,  induced  a  considerable  number  of 
intelligent  people  to  become  her  fpllowers. 
Her  attractive  person  and  extraordinary  tact 
and  shrewdness  aided  her  in  maintaining  the 
imposture.  In  1786,  at  a  meeting  of  her  dis- 
ciples, it  was  resolved  that  they  should  remove 
to  a  new  country  and  found  a  colony.  Accord- 
ingly 8  of  their  number  were  sent  out  and  fixed 
upon  a  place  in  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  present 
town  of  Torrey.  The  next  year  26  of  her  fol- 
lowers went  to  the  new  purchase,  and  prepared 
the  land  for  wheat.  In  1789  two  of  the  num- 
ber purchased  14,000  acres  ot  land  in  that  vi- 
cinity, to  which  was  afterward  added  the  town 
of  Jerusalem.  The  same  year  Jemima  and  a 
large  number  of  her  followers  came,  and  she 
occupied  a  house  which  had  been  erected  for 
her.  She  had  taken  the  name  of  the  "  univer- 
sal friend,"  and  assumed  a  costume  which  be- 
longed about  equally  to  either  sex,  as  she  as- 
serted that  in  her  spiritual  body  there  was  no 
sex.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  "  witness- 
es," whose  names  were  Sarah  Richards  and 
Bachael  Miller.  She  exacted  from  her  follow- 
ers the  most  complete  submission  and  the  most 
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menial  serrioes,  and  exerted  a  powerM  infln- 
enoe  over  them.  A  fifum  of  1,000  acres  was 
set  apart  for  her  special  use,  and  coltirated 
fi^eely  by  her  followers.  She  insisted  on  the 
Shaker  doctrine  of  celibacy,  and  the  exercises 
of  her  religions  meetings  resembled  those  of 
that  sect.  She  never  relinqnished  her  preteti- 
sions,  bat  after  some  years  her  influence  waned, 
and  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  embittered  by 
Jealousies  and  annoyances  which  she  bore  with 
no  ^at  fortitude.  After  her  death  the  sect  was 
entirely  broken  np. 

WILKINSON,  Snt  Jobs  Oabditkb,  an  Eng- 
lish archflsologlst,  born  Oct.  6, 1797.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  school  ana  at  Exeter  ool* 
lege,  Oxford,  and  on  leaving  the  latter  place 
endeavored  to  procure  a  commisfflon  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment.  But  his  attention  having  been 
directed  by  Sir  William  Gell  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  daring  a 
residence  in  that  country  of  12  years  made  a 
profound  study  of  its  ruins  and  topography,  as 
also  of  the  languages,  maimers,  and  customs  of 
tiie  modern  inhabitants.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  makiDg 
drawings  of  the  stupendous  architectural  mono- 
ments,  the  paintings,  hieroglyphics,  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  In  1828  he  published  at 
Malta  his  "  Materia  Hieroglyphia,"  followed  by 
bis  "  Topography  of  Thebea  and  General  View 
of  Egypt"  (London,  1886),  and  in  1836  by  the 
first  series  of  his  great  work,  entitled  "  Manners 
and  Oastoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  includ- 
ing their  private  Life,  Govenmient,  Laws, 
Arts,  Manafaotnres,  Religion,  Agrionltare,  and 
early  History,  derived  from  a  Oomparison  of 
the  Paintdngs,  Sculptures,  and  Monuments  still 
existing,  with  the  Acoonnts  of  Ancient  Au- 
thors" (8  vols.  8vo.).  The  2d  series  was  pub- 
lished in  1840  in  2  vols.,  and  the  whole  work 
is  esteemed  a  monument  of  learning,  careM 
research,  and  judicious  analysis.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, of  his  services  to  archsological  liter- 
ature, tiie  author  received  in  the  same  year  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  In  1848  appeared  his 
"  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  in 
1847  the  8d  edition  of  his  "  Manners  and  Oas- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (6  vols.),  illus- 
trated with  upward  of  600  plates  and  woodcuts. 
In  the  latter  year  appeared  also  a  new  edition 
of  his  "Modern  Egypt,"  published  by  Murray 
in  a  condensed  and  corrected  form  under  the 
titie  of  "A  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Mod- 
em ^ypt"  In  1848  he  published  "  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  the  result  of  a 
tour  made  in  those  oonntriee  in  1844 ;  to  which 
succeeded  the  "  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt," 
&&  (8vo.,  1860),  accompanied  by  a  large  vol- 
ume of  plates;  "Fragments  of  the  Hieratio 
Papyrns  at  Turin"  (1861),  with  a  folio  volume 
of  plates ;  and  an  abridgment  of  his  large  work 
entitled  "A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians"  (2  vols.  18mo.,  1864),  which  com- 
prised much  additional  matter  derived  from  re- 
oent  ezplorstiona  and  diaooveries.    In  1866-'9 


he  revisited  Egypt,  and  on  his  retmn  to  Skig- 
land  published  a  small  volume  entitled  "The 
Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs,"  whidi  formBs 
supplement  to  the  "Popular  Aocoont."  Hii 
last  important  publication  is  a  treatJM  on 
"dolor,  and  the  Gt«i«ral  Diflusion  of  Tastt 
among  all  Glasses"  (1868).  He  has  for  many 
years  been  employed  upon  a  botanical  work 
entitled  "  Plants  of  the  Egyptian  Desert,"  and 
an  elaborate  ' '  Map  of  Egypt, "  neitiier  of  whick 
has  yet  been  published.  He  has  slso  con> 
tribnted  many  of  the  notes  to  Sawlinson's  Te^ 
eion  of  Herodotus,  and  has  published  pafen  in 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  geographical  and 
arohffiolo^cal  societies  of  Great  Britain. 

WILL,  m  law,  the  written  instrument  where- 
in a  man  declares  his  wishes  in  respect  to  tht 
disposition  of  his  property  after  his  death. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  right 
of  inheritance,  or  of  descent  to  the  children  or 
kindred  of  the  deceased,  was  firmly  established 
and  allowed  earlier  than  the  right  of  dispoo- 
tionbywilL  Blaokstone  says  that  until  "mod- 
em times"  a  man  oould  only  dispose  of  one  thiid 
of  his  personal  property  away  from  his  vife 
and  children,  and,  in  general,  no  will  of  lindi 
was  permitted  until  tiie  reign  of  Henry  TIIL 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  law  in 
those  early  ages,  that  a  man's  "  gooda,"  at  u 
we  now  call  it  his  personal  property,  was  di- 
vided at  his  death,  if  he  left  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, into  three  parts,  his  wife  taking  one,  hia 
children  jointiy  one,  and  the  third  being  at  hia 
disposal  by  his  will  or  testament.  K  he  left  a 
wife  and  no  child,  she  took  one  half,  and  h« 
could  dispose  of  the  other ;  and  if  he  left  a 
child  or  children,  bat  no  wife,  they  took  oiia 
half,  and  he  could  dispose  of  the  other;  and  if 
he  left  neither  wife  nor  children,  he  conld  dis- 
pose of  the  whole.  If  he  died  intestate,  the 
king,  as  parent  patria,  took  possession  of  hia 
personals.  At  first  the  king  acuninistered  thoa 
through  his  common  officers  of  justice,  but  at 
an  early  period  he  gave  this  power  firstj  per- 
haps, to  the  county  courts,  bnt  either  originally 
or  soon  to  his  prelates.  The  bishops  exerciaedit 
in  their  own  courts,  which  were  held  either  hy 
them  in  person,  or  by  their  "  ordinary,"  as  the 
officer  diaoharging  this  function  wss  called. 
This  word  "  ordinary''  came  to  mean  in  Eng- 
land principally  an  ecoleuastical  offioor  baring 
judicial  power.  In  some  parts  of  the  TJoitei 
States  it  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  jodg* 
who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  wills  and 
administration.  He  is  also  in  some  statei 
known  by  the  title  of  snrrog^te,  in  otben  is 
called  a  judge  of  probate,  and  in  others  regiater 
of  wills.  The  bishops  were  aooountable  to  no 
one  for  their  conduct.  It  would  seem,  boT- 
ever,  that  the  half  or  two  thirds  going  to  the 
wife  and  children  were  always  secured  to  them, 
but  that  the  bishops  often,  perhaps  conunoply, 
took  the  remaining  half  or  third  "for  piow 
uses,"  tiiat  is,  to  themselves,  withont  even 
paying  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  This  lh9 
were  compelled  to  do  by  the  statute  of  Weat- 
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nbifter  (18  Edward  L),  and  afterward  the 
lUtateSl  Edward  IIL  reqpired  them  to  depute 
the  BMvert  and  moat  lawibl  friends  of  the  db- 
eeieed  to  administer  his  goods;  and  the  law 
itf  admimstration  in  Kngland  and  in  the  United 
States  stiU  rests  on  this  bads.  In  tiie  law  of 
wills,  two  principles  meet,  and  both  have  great 
power,  aluiongh  th^  wonld  seem  to  be  in 
direct  antagonism.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
law  favors  above  all  instnunents  a  man's  last 
will,  firom  its  desire  to  carry  his  wishes,  so  far 
is  they  are  lawfbl,  into  effe^  and  firom  the  im< 
ponibility  of  oaJling  on  him  to  explain  or  reo- 
tij^  the  instmment  or  snpply  its  deficiencies. 
The  law  tries  to  do  this  for  him,  because  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  done.  The  second  principle 
i%  that  the  law,  in  its  strong  desire  to  make  it 
entain  that  the  instroment  purporting  to  ex* 
pnss  the  last  wishes  of  the  testator  aotaally  is 
what  it  purports  to  be,  hedges  it  around  with 
itftgnards  and  requirements  which  are  un- 
known in  reference  to  other  instruments ;  and 
•Miongh  intended  only  to  keep  awaj  false  or 
■ureptitions  wills,  they  do  of  necessity  often 
iaval^ste  actual  and  honest  wills  through 
mne  defect  of  form. — We  purpose  to  confine 
onr  consideration  in  this  article  to  the  follow- 

a topics :  1,  who  may  make  a  will ;  2,  how  a 
may  be  made,  or  if  made,  revoked ;  and  3, 
hew  a  will  ia  construed  by  the  courts  having 
Jarisdiotifm  over  it. — The  genend  rule  is,  that 
lU  persons  having  property  may  dispose  of  it 
hy  will.  To  this  nue  there  are  however  im- 
portant exceptions,  relating  principally  to  in- 
onts,  persona  of  insufficient  mind,  and  married 
women.  As  to  infants,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  at  common  law  they  could  not  dispose  by 
viU  of  real  estate,  but  males  of  14  and  females 
ot  12  might  dispose  of  personalty.  Kow  how- 
ever, in  England,  by  statute  1  Victoria,  ch.  26, 
BO  will  made  by  any  person  under  21  years  of 
age  is  valid.  The  common  law  is  vaiiondy 
Modified  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union. 
h  may  however  be  said  that  there  is  a  preva- 
kat  tendency  toward  the  rule  now  in  force  in 
England,  that  it  is  expressly  adopted  in  many 
states,  and  that  there  are  many  reasons  which 
favor  that  rule. — What  incapacity  of  mind  in- 
validates a  will,  is  among  the  most  difiSoult  and 
most  oonteoted  questions  of  law.  When  the 
question  is  asked :  What  is  a  sound  and  dispos- 
iig  mindt  all  the  resources  not  only  of  law, 
but  of  metaphysios  and  psychology,  have  been 
brought  to  bear  npon  it.  A  few  principles  seem 
to  be  pnerally  adopted,  the  most  important  of 
them  being,  that  the  testator  must  have  mind 
Mongb  for  the  jnurpose  of  making  a  will ;  and 
if  he  has  not  this,  no  power  or  clearness  of  in- 
tellect in  other  directions  will  supply  this  want; 
and  if  he  has  this,  the  will  is  valid,  although  he 
Day  in  other  respects  be  feeble  or  insane.  A 
man  may  be  deaf  and  dumb  and  yet  make  a 
valid  will ;  nor  can  it  now  be  said  to  be  impos- 
*>hle  that  one  blind,  deaf^  and  dumb  from  child- 
^oei  may  do  this.  In  one  instance  a  will  dis- 
poaig  ia  mnoh  detail  of  a  large  estate  waa 


held  Talid  in  England,  although  made  by  a  man 
in  an  insane  asylum,  who  never  recovered  and 
died  there ;  and  the  principal  reason  was  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  prudence  and  saga- 
city apparent  in  the  provisions  of  the  will.  In 
another  case,  a  lawyer  without  children,  who 
in  the  delirium  of  fever  conceived  an  insane 
suspicion  against  his  brother,  which  was  never 
removed  although  the  testator  recovered  per- 
fect health  and  sanity  in  all  other  respects, 
made  a  will  disinheriting  his  brother ;  and  after 
a  jury  had  decided  against  the  will,  the  judge 
ataiBind  a  new  trial,  and  urged  the  jury  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  will,  that  they  yielded. 
In  yet  another  case,  where  a  father  who  had  a 
groundless  aversion  to  an  only  chUd  made  a 
will  disinheriting  him,  the  will  was  set  aside  in 
fevor  of  the  child. — Wills  are  not  unfrequently 
set  aside  because  an  undue  influence  was  exert- 
ed over  the  mind  of  the  testator.  But  what 
influence  shall  have  this  effect!  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  good  proof  of  a  man's  competency 
to  make  a  will,  that  he  refused  to  hear  or  regard 
all  advice  upon  the  subject.  If  we  examine 
the  best  authorities  on  this  point,  and  look  at 
the  question  rationally,  we  cannot  say  that  any 
influence  should  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  a 
will,  unless  it  was  so  strong,  and  so  exerted,  as 
to  substitute  the  will  of  another  for  the  will  of 
the  testator ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  either  to  si- 
lence and  suppress  the  will  of  the  testator,  or 
supply  falsely  his  entire  want  of  will.  It  seetios 
to  be  held,  t^at  where  certain  separable  provi- 
sions of  a  wiU  were  caused  by  undue  influence 
and  not  the  remainder,  those  provisions  only 
should  be  invalidated  by  this  cause. — ^A  married 
woman  cannot,  by  common  law,  make  any  will 
whatever.  This  mie  arises  from  that  establish- 
ed principle  of  the  feudal  system,  which  merged 
the  rights  and  ahnost  the  existence  of  the  wife 
in  that  of  the  husband.  They  were  but  one  per- 
son in  law,  and  he  was  that  one.  But  this  rule 
has  of  late  years  received  much  modification  in 
England,  and  mnoh  more  in  many  of  the  United 
States ;  and  upon  no  point  more  than  in  refer- 
ence to  her  disposition  of  her  property  by  wilL 
In  some  of  the  states  her  common  law  disability 
remains  almost  entire ;  in  most  it  is  diminished 
by  permitting  her  to  exert  some  power  of  dis- 
position over  some  part  of  her  property ;  in 
many  the  assent  of  her  husband  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  her  will;  while  in  some  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  rule  of  the  Soman  civil 
law  was  adopted,  and  a  married  woman  had 
the  same  power  of  making  her  will  as  a  single 
woman.— -Of  incapacity  firom  duress,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  as  in  relation  to  the  invalidity 
of  a  will  from  undue  influence,  whUe  duress  is 
certainly  a  sufficient  canse  for  setting  a  will 
aside,  to  have  this  effect  it  dionld  be  such  du- 
ress as  compelled  the  testator  to  express  in  the 
instrument  which  he  calls  his  will,  not  his  own 
wUl,  but  that  of  another. — No  espedal  form  of 
words  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  will,  or  a 
legacy.  It  is  always  enough  if  the  language 
used,  however  unnsnal  or  nngnunrnatical,  con- 
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ve;'  with  ^stinotness  the  intention  and  desire 
of  the  testator.  Nor  need  the  instrument  be 
called,  or  in  its  form  appear  to  be,  a  vill  or 
testament.  There  are  oases  in  which  an  in- 
strument appearing  on  its  face  to  be  a  deed  of 
gift  or  of  conveyance,  or  a  covenant,  or  even  s 
letter,  has  been  constmed  as  a  will,  because  it 
was  apparent  that  it  was  intended  to  take  efifeot 
after  the  death  of  the  party  executing  it.  As  to 
the  execution  and  attestation  of  wuls,  the  law 
is  far  more  stringent.  The  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  are  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  The  will  must  be  signed  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  in  many  of 
the  states  of  three.  But  in  a  few  instances  an 
exception  is  made  where  the  will  is  wholly  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  testator,  especially  if  it 
be  found  among  his  papers,  or  disposes  of  per- 
sonalty only.  A  seal  is  usual,  but  is  not  always 
required  by  statute,  and  when  not  so  required 
is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  wiU.  A 
mark  may  be  a  sufiBcient  signature  of  the  testa- 
tor or  a  witness ;  but  it  is  unusual  and  perhaps 
unsafe  to  have  a  witness  who  cannot  or  will 
not  write  his  name,  and  is  what  is  called  in  law 
a  marksman.  Against  the  name  of  every  wit- 
ness his  residence  or  address  should  be  written, 
as  a  great  convenience,  where  it  Is  not  re- 
quired by  law ;  but  the  absence  of  this,  even 
where  it  is  required,  does  not  invalidate  the 
will.  The  attestation  must  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  states)  be  in  the  presence  oi  the  testa- 
tor, bat  not  necessarily  in  the  same  room,  if 
he  is  so  placed  as  to  see  the  act ;  and  he  must 
have  sufBcient  possession  of  his  senses  to  know 
and  understand  the  act  of  attestation.  It  has 
been  held,  where  a  sick  man  was  able  to  give 
rational  directions  for  the  drafting  of  his  will, 
but  grew  much  more  ill  before  he  signed  it, 
that  if  the  jury  thought  he  retained  sense  to  be 
satisfied  that  his  former  directions  were  right, 
though  he  did  not  remember  them,  and  knew 
that  he  executed  the  will,  this  was  sufficient.  If 
he  is  blind,  and  the  will  is  read  to  him  and  the 
attestation  stated  to  him  in  g^od  faith,  this  is 
sufficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should 
actually  see  the  attestation  if  he  might  do  so. 
The  execution  of  the  will  must  be  "published" 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses ;  which  means 
that  the  testator  must  declare  the  instrument 
to  be  his  will,  or  in  some  way  inform  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  fact,  when  they  attest  it.  And  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment or  recognition  by  the  testator  of  the  will, 
in  presence  of  the  witnesses,  is  equivalent  to  a 
signing  by  him  before  them.  It  is  usual  and 
convenient  for  the  witnesses  to  sign  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  for  then  each  can 
prove  the  signatures  of  the  others,  if  they  are 
not  within  reach.  But  this  does  not  seem, 
generally  at  least,  to  be  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  will.  So  it  is  usual  and  proper,  bat 
not  essential,  to  write  over  the  signatures  of 
the  witnesses  a  statement  of  the  place,  time, 
purpose,  and  circumstances  of  the  signatures; 
and  it  k  a  prevailing  if  not  vnivenal  rule,  that 


if  a  witneas  has  no  recollection  of  his  sttesdog 
the  will,  but  recognizes  his  name  under  mcb 
a  statement  as  written  by  himself,  and  testifies 
that  he  should  not  have  written  it  there  had 
he  not  known  the  statement  to  be  true,  tiiis 
will  sapply  his  defect  of  memory. — As  to  revo- 
cation, the  common  law  rule  was,  that  a  mtr- 
riage  and  the  birth  of  a  child  after  the  ezecn- 
tion  of  a  will  revoked  it;  and  this  rule  hu 
much  force  in  this  country  now,  althongh  it  is 
variously  modified  by  statute.  So,  too,  it  i>  a 
general  rule,  that  any  children  not  mentioned 
hi  the  wiU  or  in  any  wise  provided  for  thereby, 
take  the  share  of  the  estate  which  would  come 
to  them  if  the  father  had  died  intestate.  The 
presnmptioD  oi  law  in  such  case  was,  that  Uiey 
had  been  forgotten.  Henoe  the  old  phrase  and 
custom  of  "  catting  off  a  child  with  a  shilling;" 
such  a  legacy  proving  that  he  was  remembered, 
and  thus  depriving  him  'of  the  benefit  of  dtt 
presumption.  But  naming  him,  and  refaang 
to  give  him  any  thing,  has  the  same  6%eL 
By  the  statute  of  frauds,  a  will  was  effoetoal- 
ly  revoked  by  burning,  cuuielling,  tearing,  or 
obliterating,  by  the  testator  himself,  or  in  hii 
presence  and  by  his  direotdons;  and  it  was  not 
necessary  that  any  witnesses  should  be  present 
In  most,  if  not  all  the  United  States,  the  same 
rule  prevafls,  and  extends  to  any  volastiir 
destruction  of  tiie  will,  as  it  does  now  by  re- 
cent statute  in  England.  The  oases  are  ns- 
merous  on  the  subject  of  revocation,  and  ea- 
tablish  or  illustrate  important  principles.  One 
of  these  is,  that  no  mere  intention  or  dedre  or 
even  belief  of  revocation  has  the  effect  of  rel- 
ocation, without  some  act ;  but  a  very  slight 
act,  a  little  tearing,  or  burning,  or  oblitera- 
tion, will  have  this  effect,  if  it  is  proved  to 
have  been  done  tor  the  purpose  and  in  tlie 
belief  of  cancellation.  Another  is,  that  what- 
ever is  done,  even  if  it  be  the  actual  destne- 
tion  of  the  will,,  will  not  revoke  it,  unless  the 
act  be  done  animo  eaneeUandi.  Therefore  the 
testator  must  have  sufficient  mind  to  know 
what  he  does ;  and  consequently,  if  he  destroji 
it  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  or  by  mistake  for  another 
paper,  or  without  knowing  that  what  he  doea 
will  have  the  effect  of  cancellation,  the  will  is 
not  revoked.  In  a  few  instances,  this  mle  hia 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  establish  a  will  actual- 
ly obliterated  or  destroyed,  when  the  testator 
did  this  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  a  certun 
deed  or  other  instmment  was  sufficient  of  i^ 
self,  and  made  the  will  umeoessary.  It  niij 
be  remarked,  however,  that  a  will  thna  can- 
celled by  mistake  is,  like  a  will  stolen  or  lost 
or  destroyed  by  a  casual  fire,  effectnaU.T  cia- 
ceUed  in  fact,  unless  its  contents  and  proviMons 
can  be  proved,  by  a  copy  or  otherwise,  with 
reasonable  certainty  and  precision.  It  ahoold 
be  added,  that  a  will  la  always  regarded,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  aa  an  ambulatory  instn- 
ment,  or  as  going  always  with  the  testator,  «id 
as  being  open  to  amendment,  variation,  or  de- 
struction by  him,  at  his  own  pleasure,  danig 
hla  life;  and  a  will  ia  alwaya  revoked  by  < 
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anbaeqiient  will  incompatible  with  the  prior 
wilL — If  a  will  be  in  any  yrej  established,  and 
the  ooarts  come  to  the  constniotion  of  it,  they 
do  this  with  great  liberality,  and  endeavor  to 
give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator, 
even  in  disregard  of  some  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
denoe  and  constmotion  which  are  applied  to 
other  instruments.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that 
as  to  the  provisions  which  relate  to  real  prop- 
erty, the  law  of  the  place  where  that  property 
is  sitaatod  takes  effect ;  -and  as  to  personalty, 
the  law  of  the  testator's  domicile,  modified  in 
■ome  respects  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  personalty  is  situated.  It  often  happens 
that  wills  contain  provisions  repugnant  to  or 
irreconcilable  with  each  other ;  and  if  such  re- 
pugnancy exist  in  a  deed  or  other  instrument, 
It  is  generally  a  good  ground  for  avoidance  of 
it.  But  a  will  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  avoided 
for  this  defect.  Courts  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  antagonistic  j^visions  if  possible,  and  will 
sometimes  do  this  even  by  the  qualification  of 
some  of  the  phraseology.  If  this  however  be 
impoflsible,  it  has  become  an  established  rule, 
the  miun  purpose  of  which  may  be  said  to  be 
a  prevention  of  the  avoidance  of  a  will,  that 
the  danse  which  is  last  in  place  shall  be  held 
to  be  the  last  in  time,  and  therefore  to  express 
the  last  will  or  intention  of  the  testator ;  and 
a  prior  clanse  or  provision  which  cannot  be 
Teccmciled  with  it  is  annulled  by  it.  Still, 
however,  no  words  are  expunged  on  mere 
oonjecture,  or  unless  absolutely  irreconcilable 
with  the  context  of  the  will,  although  the  re- 
tention of  them  may  lead  to  seemingly  unrear 
aonable  consequences.  IS  a  devise  or  bequest 
b«  dearly  given,  and  a  reason  for  it  also  given, 
which  reason  is  inconsistent  with  the  devise, 
the  reason  is  not  permitted  to  prevail  against 
the  devise.  Where  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor can  be  gathered  from  the  words  used  and 
from  the  context,  the  court  will  supply  such 
words  as  the  testator  may  seem  to  have  in- 
tended but  omitted,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
aach  as  are  legally  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  provision,  altbAngh  there  is  no  reason,  to 
•appose  the  testator  had  them  in  mind.  Words 
limiting  or  enlarging  one  devise  will  not  how- 
over  be  supplied  by  inference  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  other  devises.  Words  and  names 
■re  sometimes  transposed,  or  even  changed, 
where  the  obvious  intention  of  the  testator 
requires  it.  Thus  "or"  is  not  unfrequently 
read  aa  "  and."  In  one  recent  aod  much  dis- 
enased  English  case,  not  only  was  "  all"  changed 
into  "any,"  but  tlie  phrase  "without  issue" 
was  converted  into  its  exact  opposite,  "  leaving 
iasue."  In  an  interesting  American  case,  a 
devise  of  an  annuity  to  the  testator's  widow, 
"  daring  her  widowhood  and  life,"  was  held 
to  cease  at  her  second  marriage  by  the  testa- 
tor's intention;  but  as  this  intention  was  in 
t»rror«m,  and  against  the  policy  of  law  because 
in  restraint  of  marriage,  the  limitation  was  void, 
and  the  will  read  as  if  the  words  "  widowhood 
and"  were  not  there.    It  has  been  said,  in  some 


oases,  that  all  conditions  in  a  will  which  act  in 
restraint  of  marriage  are  absolutely  void ;  but 
a  condition  that  a  widow  shall  not  marry,  or 
shall  not  marry  a  certain  person  named,  has 
in  other  cases  been  held  good.  It  is  indeed 
quite  certain  that  an  annuity  or  other  provision 
for  a  wife,  "as  long  as  she  shall  remain  my 
widow,"  is  common,  and  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  valid  by  most  of  the  courts  of  this 
country,  if  not  by  «J1  of  them.  Still,  however 
desirous  courts  are,  as  they  should  be,  to  carry 
into  effect  tlie  wishes  of  a  deceased  person  as 
to  the  disposition  of  his  property,  clauses  and 
provisions  are  not  unfrequently  dedared  to  be 
void,  because  repugnant  to  the  principles  or 
policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  held  as  of  no  effect  a  claim 
requiring  a  devisee  to  take  an  oath  before  he 
took  possession,  that  he  would  not  make  any 
change  during  his  life  in  the  disposition  of  the 
real  estate  directed  by  the  will.  Yet  the  con- 
struction is  sometimes  so  liberal,  as  to  apply  to 
real  estate  legal  words  applicable  exclusively 
to  personal  estate ;  and  a  bequest  of  the  income 
arising  from  landis  has  been  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  devise  of  the  lands.  And  it  is  a 
familiar  and  well  established  rule,  that  where 
words  of  grant  to  a  person  without  the  words 
"  and  heirs"  give  to  the  grantee  by  deed  only 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  the  same  words  in  a 
will  give  to  the  devisee  an  estate  in  fee,  be- 
cause the  law  supplies  the  words  of  inherit- 
ance.   (See  Leoacy,  Pbobati,  &c.) 

WILL,  a  N.  £.  oo.  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Kankakee  and  Des 
Flaines  rivers,  which  unite  near  its  W.  border 
to  form  the  Illinois ;  area,  1,286  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  29,821.  It  has  a  level  surface,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  prairie  land,  and  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
230,885  bushels  of  wheat,  627,908  of  Indian 
com,  884,860  of  oats,  819,064  lbs.  of  butter, 
60,287  of  wool,  and  82,048  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  13  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  14  churches,  8 
newspaper  offices,  and  3,742  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Building  stone  of  fine  quality 
IS  found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal,  the  Illinois  central, 
the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island,  and  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  railroads.    Capital,  Joliet. 

WILLARD,  EiacA  (Habt),  an  American  au- 
thoress and  educator,  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
Feb.  28, 1787.  At  the  age  of  17  she  opened  a 
school  in  her  native  village,  and  having  resolved 
to  qualify  herself  for  the  vocation  of  a  teacher, 
was  for  8  years  alternately  teaching  and  at- 
tending school.  In  1807  she  took  charge  of 
an  acMemy  at  Middiebory,  Vt.,  where  after 
about  a  year  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Jolin 
Willard.  She  now  gave  up  teaching,  but  in 
1814,  her  husband  having  met  with  financial 
reverses,  she  opened  a  boarding  school  at 
Middlebnry,  determined  henoefor^  to  devote 
herself  to  tiie  education  of  girls.  Her  school 
soon  attained  a  high  reputation,  and  proposi- 
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tions  vera  made  for  its  removal  to  o&er  and 
larger  places.  In  1818  she  sent  to  Gov.  Olin- 
ton  of  New  York  a  plan  for  a  female  seminary, 
involving  state  assistance ;  and  in  his  next  mes- 
sage to  the  legialatnre  the  governor  strongly 
urged  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  female 
education.  An  act  was  passed  incorporating  a 
female  academy  at  Waterford,  and  giving  to 
female  academies  a  share  of  the  literature  fund. 
Mrs.  Willard's  boarding  school  was  removed  to 
Waterford  the  ensaing  spring,  and  the  "Plan" 
was  published  nnder  the  title  of  "  An  Address 
to  the  Public,  particularly  to  the  Lenslature  of 
Kew  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Improving 
Female  Education."  Its  circulation  in  sevenu 
of  the  states,  and  in  foreign  countries,  led 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  female  semi- 
naries, aided  by  state  appropriations.  The 
hoi)es  of  legislative  aid  to  her  seminary  were 
not  realized,  however,  and  in  May,  1821,  it  was 
removed  to  Troy.  In  1825  Mrs.  Willard  lost 
her  hnsbavd.  In  1830-'31  she  made  a  visit  to 
Europe,  and  on  her  return  entered  into  a 
scheme  for  educating  a  body  of  Greek  female 
teachers  at  Athens.  The  sum  of  $2,600  was 
raised  for  the  purpose,  $1,100  being  the  profits 
on  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Willard's  "  Journal  and  Let- 
ters," written  and  published  for  the  benefit  of 
this  charity.  In  1888  she  resigned  the  seminary 
to  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Willard.  With  Mr.  W.  0.  Woodbridge 
die  has  prepared  several  very  popular  school 
books  of  geography,  with  atlases.  She  has  also 
published  a  "History  of  the  United  States" 
(1828 ;  revised  and  continued,  1862) ;  "  Poems" 
(1880);  "Universal  History  in  Perspective" 
(1887);  "On  the  Oironlation  of  the  Blood" 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1844);  "Temple  of  Time, 
or  Ohronographer  of  Universal  History"  (1844) ; 
«  Ohronographer  of  English  History"  (1846) ; 
"  Ohronographer  of  Ancient  History"  (1847) ; 
"Historic  Guide"  (1847);  " Respiration  and  its 
EfTecta ;"  "  Last  Leaves  of  American  History" 
(1849);  "  Astronography,  or  Astronomical  Ge- 
ography ;"  and  "Morals  for  the  Young"  (New 
York,  1867). 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  and  president  of  Harvard  col- 
leM,  bom  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  Bee.  29, 1788,  died 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  during  a  journey  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Sept.  19, 1804.  Losing 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
solved on  becoming  a  sailor,  and  made  several 
coasting  voyages.  Being  afterward  enabled  by 
the  generosity  of  some  friends  to  enter  college, 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1766,  and  the 
next  year  was  chosen  tutor  in  that  institution. 
In  1772  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor, 
with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ohampney,  of  the  first 
church  in  Beverly.  In  1781  he  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  college.  His  only  publi- 
cations were  a  few  sermons. — Of  his  two  sons, 
SiDHKT  (died  in  1856)  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  other  oriental  languages  at  Harvard  college 
fh>m  1807  to  1881,  and  Josbph  is  a  lawyer  and 
an  actlTe  promoter  of  literature,  espeoally  in 


the  department  of  American  history.  The  fint 
was  a  copious  contributor  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  day,  and  in  1866  publiehed 
"Memories  of  YouUi  and  Manhood "  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Cambridge). 

WILLARD,  Saitosl,  D.D.,  an  Americm 
clergyman,  bom  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  April  It, 
1776,  died  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  leSt. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1808, 
was  tutor  for  a  short  time  in  Bowdoin  college, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Deerfield  in  1807,  and  resigned  hit 
pastorate  in  1829  on  account  of  loss  of  sight 
(See  Bund,  vol.  iii  pp.  867-8.) 

WILLDENOW,  Kahl  Lddwio,  a  Germta 
botanist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1766,  died  there, 
July  10, 1812.  He  studied  medicine  at  Ealle^ 
and  chemistry  in  the  laboratoiy  of  Wiegleb  st 
Langensalza,  and  commenoed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Berlin.  *  In  1787  he  published 
a  description  of  the  plants  in  and  around  Be^ 
lin,  followed  a  few  years  after  by  two  elemen- 
taiy  works  on  botany.  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  history  in  the  imi- 
versity  of  Berlin,  and  soon  after  superinten- 
dent of  the  botanic  garden.  His  principal  work 
is  a  new  edition  of  the  Specie*  FUtniarm  of 
Linneeus,  comprising  in  addition  all  species  of 
plants  discovered  ainoe  the  original  pnUictr 
tion,  arranged  according  to  the  linnean  sys- 
tem. He  published  4  volumes  and  a  part  of  t 
6tii,  and  this  and  the  6th  were  completed  by 
Sohwagricher  and  link  after  his  deaUi. 

WILLEMS,  Jas  Fbans,  a  Flemish  philologist, 
historian,  and  poet,  born  at  Bouchout,  near 
Antwerp,  March  11,  1793,  died  in  Ghent,  Jime 
24,  1846.  At  the  age  of  12  he  went  to  Liem 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  music,  and  there 
found  a  patron  named  Beigmann,  who  indnoed 
Ms  parents  to  place  him  as  derk  to  a  notary 
in  Antwerp,  where  in  1811  he  gained  a  priie 
for  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  battle  of  Friedlsnd 
and  peace  of  Tilsit  In  1814  Holland  was  nut- 
ted with  Belgium,  and  in  1818  Willems,  who 
now  came  forward  as  the  ori^ator  of  the  ao 
C{jled  "  Flemish  movement^  in  literature,  pii1>' 
lished  a  poem  to  the  Belgians  entitled  Aen  di 
Belgen,  in  which  he  exhorted  than  to  maintain 
thor  Flemish  nationality  while  submitting  to 
the  Dutch  rule.  The  poem  met  with  no  ftror 
among  portions  of  his  countrymen,  who  thongbt 
him  to  be  a  willing  instrument  of  the  despotism 
of  Holland;  but  the  government  rewarded  him 
with  an  office  in  Antwerp,  where  he  was  afte> 
wajrd  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives.  T^ 
poem  was  followed  by  a  literary  history  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  from  the  18th  to  the  Im 
century,  entitled  Vet^andtling  met  de  Kw^ 
duytaehe  TaeU  en  LetUrhtnde,  ofmgmk  f* 
tugdelf/ke  Protintim  der  Ifeieriandm  &  ^ou. 
8vo.,  181»-'24).  The  zeal  with  which  h«  iM 
combated  the  opponents  of  the  nnion  with  Bol- 
land  led,  after  4«  Tevdlntioa<tf  1880,  to  hiidu- 
plaoement  from  his  fonner  offices.  He  vts 
given  a  situation  with  a  small  salary  ia  t« 
small  town  of  Eeoloo^  and  hen  ha  oontunm 
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kb  Btenrr  labon,  tranaoribed  tmedited  fras- 
ments  of  the  old  national  literature,  and  made 
a  Flemiih  translation  of  the  tale  of  "  Reynard 
the  Fox,''  which  he  claimed  to  be  of  Flemish 
orifln.  In  1836  he  was  placed  in  a  higher  office 
it^ent.  A  Bodety  for  the  encooragement  of 
the  Flemish  language  and  literature  was  formed 
it  Qhent,  which  published  a  journal  called  the 
BUgiteh  Museum,  under  his  editorship.  The 
works  of  Willems  are  43  in  number — 34  in 
Flemish,  6  in  French,  and  4  in  both  languages. 
The  most  important  are:  "Miscellanies  on 
National  Subjects"  (1837-'80):  the  "Rhymed 
Ohronicle  of  Jan  van  Heelo ;"  "  Rhymed 
Qironiole  of  Brabant,  by  Jan  van  de  Klerk ;" 
and  the  "  Ohronicle  of  Edward  IIL,  King  of 
Sn^and,  written  in  Rhyme  in  1847  by  Jan  de 
Klerk"  (Ghent,  1840). 

WILLET,  an  American  wading  bird  of  the 
tattler  family  and  genus  tympnemia  (Ra£). 
The  bill  is  very  thick,  compressed,  longer  than 
the  head,  with  the  upper  mandible  grooved  to 
about  the  middle ;  wmgs  long,  and  legs  long 
and  strong;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  and 
both  inner  and  outer  toes  webbed.  The  S. 
mnipalmata  (Hartlaub)  is  about  16  inches  long 
■nd  31  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2i ;  it  is  dark 
uhy  above,  without  spots,  the  shafts  of  the 
feaAers  brownish  bliuik;  rump,  upper  tail 
coverts,  and  under  parts  white,  the  last  tinged 
with  ashy  on  the  neck  and  sides;  tail  ashy 
white,  all  bnt  the  3  middle  feathers  with  dark 
ithy  browa  spots;  secondaries  white,  with 
brownish  black  apota ;  the  young  are  spotted 
and  transversely  banded  wi&  brownish  black. 
It  is  found  throughout  temperate  North  Amer- 
ica, and  in  South  America,  rarely  going  north 
or  east  of  Massachusetts  or  far  from  the  sea 
shore ;  it  is'  the  largest  of  the  tattlers  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  called  semipalmated  snipe 
•nd  stone  curlew  in  some  districts;  it  goes 
south  in  winter  as  far  as  the  gulf  states,  and  is 
often  found  in  company  with  the  godwits 
ilmota).  It  breeds  firom  April  to  the  mid- 
ale  of  May,  according  to  latitude,  in  the  salt 
marshes  on  the  ground,  making  a  nest  of  grass 
8  to  5  inches  high ;  the  eggs  are  4,  21-  by  1^ 
inches,  dull  yellowish  olive  with  dark  brown 
blotches;  both  sexes  incubate,  and  the  young 
ran  about  as  soon  as  hatched ;  the  eggs,  and 
the  flesh,  especially  of  the  yonng  birds,  are 
excellent  eating.  The  food  consists  of  small 
crustaceans,  and  aquatio  worms  and  insects. 
They  are  rather  shy,  rapid  and  strong  fliers, 
and  good  swimmers  if  necessary,  though  they 
cannot  dive:  they  are  noisy  while  breeding, 
and  are  usually  seen  in  flocks ;  they  can  alight 
Well  on  trees.  The  name  is  derived  firom  the 
resemblance  of  their  notes  to  the  syllables 
"will-willet" 

WILLIAM  L,  snmamed  the  Oohqukbob,  the 
first  Anglo-Norman  king  of  England,  bom  in 
1027,  died  in  Rouen,  Sept.  9, 1087.  He  was  the 
■on  cf  Robert  L  or  n.,  duke  of  Normandy,  call- 
ed "Robert  the  Devil,"  and  of  a  young  woman 
of  Falaise,  named  Arietta,  a  corrnption  of  the 


Danish  name  Herleve,  who  became  the  duke's 
mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  tanner. 
When  Robert  resolved  to  mt^e  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  he  caused  the  Norman  barons  to 
receive  William  as  their  duke,  making  him  his 
heir  at  the  age  of  7  years.  Robert  died  the 
next  year,  and  the  youth  of  William  was  passed 
amid  dissensions  and  wars,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  encountered  great  personal  dangers. 
Henry  I.,  king  of  France,  at  whose  court  he 
had  n>ent  his  earlier  childhood,  was  some- 
times his  friend  and  sometimes  his  enemy.  In 
1047  tiie  combined  French  and  Norman  forces 
defoated  the  Bnrgnndian  count  Guy  and  hia 
allies  ftom  Ootentin  and  Bessin,  at  the  battle 
of  Yal  des  Dunes.  William  aided  the  French 
Mtig  in  his  contest  with  the  count  of  Aigoa, 
and  took  from  Maine  the  strong  town  of  Dom- 
front,  which  was  retained  by  Normandy.  In 
1061  he  visited  England,  then  ruled  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  whose  court  and  offices  were 
filled  by  Norman  favorites.  He  married  Ma- 
tilda, a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  in 
1068.  For  severed  years  William  carried  on 
contests  with  France,  Ai^jou,  and  Brittany, 
greatly  to  fhe  increase  of  his  dominions  and 
his  reputation.  Maine,  partly  by  conquest  and 
partly  by  inheritance,  became  subject  to  him. 
He  claimed  the  throne  of  Engltmd  through 
Emma,  sister  of  his  grandfather;  but  this 
claim,  in  itself  worthless,  could  not  be  urged 
by  one  of  ill^timate  origin,  even  if  it  had 
been  good  in  the  person  of  a  duke  of  Norman- 
dy bom  in  wedlock.  When  Harold,  son  of 
Earl  GU>dwin,  vinted  the  Norman  court  in 
1066,  he  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam, and  to  promise  to  do  all  that  should  be 
in  his  power  to  support  William's  unfounded 
daim  to  succeed  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
had  himself^  it  is  asserted,  recognized  his  right, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  feeble  Edgar  Atheling, 
the  tme  heir ;  bnt  on  Edward's  death  Harold 
procured  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  Wil- 
liam sent  to  Harold  demanding  the  fulfilment 
of  his  oath,  and  in  reply  Harold  banished  all 
the  Normans  who  had  established  themselves 
in  England  under  his  predecessor.  William  then 
began  preparations  to  enforce  his  pretensions 
by  arms.  He  encountered  considerable  oppo- 
sition icom  his  barons,  but  finally  overcame  it. 
Supported  by  the  pope,  he  was  enabled  to  pio- 
dum  a  holy  war  against  Harold,  and  to  call 
upon  the  military  adventurers  that  were  then 
so  common  to  join'  his  standard.  The  valiant 
vagabonds  of  western  Europe  entered  his  ser- 
vice by  thousands.  A  large  fleet  was  assem- 
bled, which  sailed  from  St.  YalSry-sur-Somme, 
Sept.  27,  1066.  William  landed  60,000  men 
near  Hastings  the  next  day,  strongly  intrenched 
his  forces,  and  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage 
the  country.  He  there  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Harold,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  north, 
fighting  his  brother  Tostig  and  the  Norwegians. 
&rold  arrived  Oct.  18,  and  the  next  day  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings,  in 
which,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest^ 
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the  Saxons  were  defeated,  and  their  king  was 
slain.  But  little  fnrther  resistance  was  made 
to  the  victor,  who  advanced  to  London,  where 
he  was  crowned  Dec.  25.  An  irregular  elec- 
tion of  William  to  the  throne  took  place  on 
that  day  hy  the  English  and  Norman  nohles 
who  were  present.  At  first  the  king  affected 
much  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  his  rule  was  mild  and  just ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  careful  to  retain  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Normans.  Visiting  Normandy  in 
1067,  troubles  broke  out  in  England  during  his 
absence,  which  he  suppressed  on  his  retam; 
and  then  he  resolved  upon  a  change  of  policy. 
A  league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  Saxon 
nobles,  who  received  promises  of  foreign  aid. 
Hastening  to  the  north,  William  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Danes. 
He  laid  waste  the  whole  country  between  the 
Tees  and  the  Humber,  and  caused  the  death  of 
100,000  people.  It  is  from  this  time,  1070, 
that  the  deep  animosity  between  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  must  be  dated.  The  former  were 
to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  people.  The  re- 
ligious houses  were  plundered  of  all  their  con- 
tents, and  the  principal  Anglo-Saxon  clergy 
were  deposed  or  banished,  and  their  places 
filled  by  foreigners.  Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Winchester,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lanfranc. 
The  opposition  made  by  Earls  Morcar  and  Ed- 
win, and  by  Hereward,  was  quelled ;  and  an.in- 
▼anon  of  Scotland  in  1072  led  to  the  submis- 
sion of  that  country.  Success  also  crowned 
William's  exertions  in  Maine,  which  was  settled 
npon  his  son  Robert  by  the  count  of  Aiyon. 
A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  some  of 
the  principal  Normans  in  England  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  parties  to  it  punished,  after  the 
king's  forces  had  been  successful  in  the  field. 
The  Danes  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels, 
but  were  bribed  not  to  land.  Invading  Brit- 
tany, William  was  compelled  by  an  allied 
French  and  Breton  force  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dol ;  whereupon  he  made  peace,  and  gave  his 
daughter  Constance  in  marriage  to  the  count 
of  Brittany.  The  dissensions  between  the  king 
and  his  son  Robert,  whom  he  had  declared  to 
be  his  heir  in  Normandy,  began  in  1074,  the 
prince  having  demanded  both  Normandy  and 
Maine  of  his  father,  without  avail.  War  fol- 
lowed, and  Robert  was  supported  by  many  of 
the  yonng  nobility,  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  saw  the  error  that  had  been  perpetrated 
in  aUowing  William  to  become  possessed  of 
England.  William  was  victorious,  but  was  in- 
duced to  give  up  Normandy  to  his  son,  who 
was  employed  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland. 
The  war  between  the  father  and  the  son  was 
soon  after  renewed.  "A  more  instructive  ex- 
ample can  hardly  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  condition  of  European  states," 
eays  Lappenberg,  "  than  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  A  foreign  nation  by  which  he 
was  held  in  abhorrence ;  his  nobles  in  rebellion 
against  him;  his  eldest  son  for  years  at  the 


head  of  a  party  striviiig  to  deprive  him  of  his 
continental  possessions;  hardly  a  powerfal 
neighbor  who  was  not  ready  at  every  momeut 
to  take  up  arms  against  him ;  one  war  and  io- 
snrrection  after  another — such  were  the  advene 
circumstances  of  his  reign  in  England ;  and  yet 
they  were  all  so  unconnected,  and  so  void  of  a 
common  object,  that  the  king  had  no  canse  for 
apprehension  lest  he  should  sink  under  such 
general  hate  and  enmity."  William  led  an  ex- 
pedition to  Wales  in  1081.  Most  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  he  passed  in  Normandy,  leav- 
mg  England  to  be  governed  by  his  half  brother 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayenx,  who  aspired  to  the  pa- 
pacy ;  but  when  Odo  sought  to  depart  for  Rome, 
the  king  returned  to  England,  seized  him,  and 
imprisoned  him  at  Rouen,  at  the  same  time 
confiscating  the  vast  treasures  which  he  had 
extorted  fi-om  the  English.  The  pope's  inter- 
'ference  to  procure  Odo's  liberation  was  ineffec- 
tual. William  allowed  the  Peter  pence  to  be 
collected  in  England,  but  when  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  homage  to  the  pope  and  his 
successors,  he  positively  refused  compliance; 
and  on  other  occasions  he  evinced  a  spirit  of 
independence  of  Rome,  though  a  strict  believer 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  observant 
of  the  customary  rights  of  the  papal  conrt  He 
made  extensive  preparations  to  meet  a  power- 
ffil  Danish  force  that  was  formed  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  in  1085,  but  which  never  sail- 
ed. The  "Domesday  Book"  was  completed  in 
1086.  (See  Domesday  Book.)  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  William  was  involved  in 
trouble  with  some  of  the  nobility  of  Maine, 
with  whom  he  made  peace  on  their  own  terms. 
His  last  dispute  "was  with  the  king  of  France. 
Some  of  the  vassals  of  the  latter  entered  Nor- 
man territory,  and  plundered  it,  whereupon 
William  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Veiin, 
which  had  been  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France 
after  the  death  of  Count  Drogo  of  Mantes.  In- 
vading the  Yexin,  he  took  Mantes,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  fiames.  WhUe  riding  over  the 
ruins,  his  horse  trod  on  some  of  the  burning 
materials,  and  plunging  cast  its  rider  on  th« 
pommel,  causing  a  dangerous  rupture.  The 
king  was  conveyed  to  Rouen,  and  m  one  of  die 
monasteries  of  the  suburbs  of  that  town  he 
lingered  for  several  weeks.  During  this  time 
he  sought  to  do  justice  to  many  whom  he  had 
wronged,  ordering  that  several  distingnished 
personages  should  be  set  at  liberty,  giving  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  charche* 
of  Mantes,  and  in  his  testament  directing  ths 
distribution  of  treasures  to  cloisters,  churchea, 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  poor.  His  remains  were 
buried  at  Caen,  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  origin  of  the  surname  of  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  indelibly  coupled  with  the  name  of 
the  first  Norman  sovereign  of  England,  so  that 
he  is  rarely  mentioned  as  William  I.,  is  thna 
explained  by  Blackstone :  "  What  we  call  pn^ 
chase,  pergvititio,  the  feudists  called  conquest, 
eonquUitio;  both  denoting  any  means  of  acqiur- 
ing  an  esti^  out  of  the  common  oonrse  of  in- 
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heritanoe.  And  this  is  stQI  the  proper  phrase 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  among  the 
Korman  jorists,  who  styled  the  first  purchaser 
(that  is,  him  who  hronght  the  estate  into  the 
iamilj  which  at  present  owns  it)  the  conqneror, 
or  amqvtr&ur,  which  seems  to  be  all  that  was 
meant  bjr  the  appellation  which  was  giren  to 
William  the  Norman."  The  king  was  mostly 
known  in  his  lifetime  as  William  the  Bastard, 
an  ^)pellation  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed, 
thoagh  he  repeatedly  pnniiihed  allusions  to  his 
origin,  meant  as  instdts,  with  fierce  severity. 

WlLUAM  n.,  second  king  of  England  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  line,  conmionly  known  as 
William  Rofos,  from  his  red  hair  and  sanguine 
complexion,  8d  son  of  the  preceding  and  of 
KatUda  of  Flanders,  bom  in  Normandy  in 
1060,  dain  in  the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2,  1100. 
He  first  Tisited  England  in  1068,  on  the  occa- 
rion  of  his  mother's  coronation.    He  received 
a  good  edacation  both  in  arms  and  in  letters, 
Lanfraso  being  one  of  his  instructors.     He 
left  the  dying  bed  of  his  father,  Sept.  9,  1087, 
and  hastened  to  England,  of  which  he  became 
monarch  'vrithout  trouble,  owing  to  the  dilato- 
riness  of  his  elder  brother  Robert ;  and  he  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  Sept.  27.    The 
eariier  acts  of  his  reign  Were  good,  and  he  was 
popnlar  with  his  English  subjects;  but  this 
popnlarity  ceased  when  he  violated  his  pledges 
to  Ilia  people  to  restore  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Oonfesaor,  after  they  had  assisted  him  against 
Mb  elder  brother.    After  the  death  of  Lanfrano 
in  1089,  he  ceased  to  place  much  restraint  on 
his  passions,  and  for  the  most  part  governed 
lawlessly.    He  oppressed  the  church  as  well  as 
the  people,  and  lavished  most  of  the  money  he 
obt^ned  in  riotous  living,  and  on  public  works, 
completing  the  tower  of  London  and  West- 
minster hall,  and  bnflding  London  bridge.   He 
invaded  Normandv  in  Jan,  1091,  to  retaliate  on 
I>ake  Robert  for  his  attempt  on  England,  and 
was  joined  by  many  of  the  nobles ;  but  the 
king  of  France  mediated  a  peace  between  the 
brothers,  on  terms  advantageous  to  William 
and  hotcdliating  to  Robert,  and  then  they  turn- 
ed their  united  arms  with  success  against  their 
brother  Henry.    (See  B^knkt  I.)   Returning  to 
&igland,  accompanied  by  Robert,  WiUiam  de- 
feated the  Welsh  and  Scotch  invaders  of  his 
kingdom ;  but  pressing  his  advantages  against 
the  Scotch,  he  invaded  their  country,  and  fell 
into  diflScnlties,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
hj  the  mediation  of  Edgar  Atheling.  He  became 
involved  in  a  qoarrel  with  tiie  monks  of  Oan- 
terbnry,  but  falling  iU  was  terrified  into  making 
A  rarrender  to  the  clergy,  through  the  exertions 
of  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee,  whom  be  made  arch- 
biabop  of  Oanterbnry.    The  royal  repentance 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  royal  illness,  and, 
were  the  conclusion  possible  concerning  any 
man  of  that  age,  we  might  infer  from  the  king's 
Isn^foage  that  he  was  never  a  believer  except 
when  on  a  nek  bed.    The  king  of  Scotland, 
having  renewed  the  war,  invaded  England,  and 
wan  ^tefeated,  he  and  his  eldest  son  being  slain 
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in  the  battle.  William  Rnfiis,  however,  pro- 
tected the  family  of  Malcolm,  and  assisted  in 
restoring  his  eldest  surviving  son  to  the  Scotch 
throne.  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  declared 
war  against  him,  and  William  invaded  his 
duchy,  but  met  with  no  success.  He  quarrelled 
with  Ansebn,  and  sought  to  have  him  deprived 
of  his  office ;  but  the  archbishop  was  protected 
by  Urban  II.,  the  orthodox  pontiff.  He  tri- 
umphed over  a  rebellion  of  the  northern  bar- 
ons, headed  by  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northlun- 
berland.  He  obtained  possession  of  Normandy 
in  1096,  by  advancing  to  Robert  the  sum  of 
10,000  marks,  for  which  that  chivalrous  prince 
pledged  the  dnchy,  he  requiring  the  money  to 
enable  him  to  join  the  first  crusade.  William 
claimed  Maine  as  a  portion  of  his  new  domin- 
ions, hut  deferred  the  use  of  the  sword  in  that 
quarter  until  he  had  made  war  on  France  to 
obtun  the  restoration  of  the  Yexin.  -  This  war 
was  waged  with  various  fortune.  Returning 
to  England  in  1097,  the  king  again  had  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  with  Anselm,  whom,  on  his  depart- 
ure for  Rome,  he  robbed  of  the  income  of  his 
see  of  Oanterbnry ;  and  he  sold  bishoprics  to 
the  vilest  of  men,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  hia 
subjects.  He  returned  to  the  continent  in  1099, 
to  take  part  in  the  war  m  Maine,  where  he  re- 
lieved the  fortress  of  Le  Iklaus,  but  was  foiled 
at  the  siege  of  Mayet.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  toe  spring  of  the  same  year,  he  kept 
court  for  the  first  time  in  Westminster  htul, 
which  he  had  built  for  the  meeting  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nobles.  HAwent  to  Maine  in 
the  summer,  and  carried  ol  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  rebels  there.  In  the  spring  of 
1100  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  count 
of  Poitiers,  who,  having  taken  the  cross  and 
raised  a  great  army,  could  not  move  for  the 
want  of  money,  which  he  endeavored  to  obtain 
from  William  by  pledging  all  his  dominions  to 
him.  The  king  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and 
the  completion  of  the  bargain  would  have  given 
him  possession  of  a  great  part  of  France,  and 
of  all  those  rich  dominions  which  were  66  years 
later  annexed  to  the  dependencies  of  England 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  n.  with  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine.  It  was  thought  in  France  that  ha 
was  seeking  the  crown  of  that  country,  which 
he  might  nave  done  with  success  had  he  lived 
to  perfect  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the 
count  of  Poitiers ;  but  while  he  was  fitting  out 
a  great  fieet  for  the  purpose  of  taking  posses- 
uon  of  the  new  countries  that  invited  his  rule, 
he  visited  Winchester  for  indulgence  in  those 
field  sports  of  which  he  was,  like  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  &mUy,  passionately  fond.  While 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest  he  was  accidentally 
shot  by  Walter  Tlrel,  lord  of  Poiz  and  senes- 
chal of  Pontoise,  dying  instantly.  Such  is  the 
received  account,  which  however  does  not  well 
bear  criticism ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  assassinated.  His  character  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  ofibnded 
the  whole  clerical  body  (at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  in  hia  possession,  beside  the  tem- 
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poralitiesof  Anselm,  8  bishoprics  and  18  vacant 
abbeys),  and  ther  furnished  the  only  writers 
of  that  age.  In  the  papal  conflict  the  king  bad 
not  sided  with  the  anti-pope,  but  neither  bad 
he  supported  the  pope,  and  hence  bad  laid 
neither  of  the  church  parties  under  obligations 
to  him.  During  his  reign  the  Anglo-Norman 
power  was  somewhat  extended  at  the  expense 
of  the  Welsh ;  and  the  lost  collision  with  the 
Northmen  then  occurred,  in  1098,  when  Mag- 
nus JJI.,  king  of  Norway,  appeared  off  the 
island  of  Anglesea,  and  slew  Hugh,  earl  of 
Montgomery,  a  ferocious  Norman  chief,  who 
had  recovered  that  place  from  the  Welsh. 
William  II.  left  no  legitimate  issue,  being  the 
only  "  bachelor  king"  of  England  who  reached 
'manhood,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  as  Henry  L 

WILLIAM  m.,  king  of  England  and  stadt- 
bolder  of  Holland  (William  Henry  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange),  bom  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  4, 
1660,  died  at  Kensington,  March  8, 1702.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  princess  Mary  of  England,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Oharles  I.  He  was  born  8  days  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fortunes  of  his  family  were  at  a  very  low  state. 
Bis  mother's  family  had  been  deprived  of  the 
British  throne,  and  her  father  had  been  exe- 
cuted ;  and  but  two  months  before  William's 
birth,  bis  uncle,  Charles  II.,  had  been  defeated 
by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which 
defeat  was  followed,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
of  Dunbar,  by  the  yet  more  fatal  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. The  death  of  William  IL  at  the  age  of 
84  had  put  a  stop  to  his  projects  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  despotism  over  Holland,  and 
thrown  power  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocrat!- 
oal  or  Louvestein  party.  The  house  of  Orange 
had  long  sought  to  obtain  supreme  power  in 
that  country  which  its  greatest  member  had 
freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  never  were 
its  designs  nearer  to  sacoess  than  in  1650,  when 
the  death  of  the  stadtholder  changed  every 
thing.  There  was  no  male  member  of  that 
house  left  of  sufficient  popularity  and  influence 
to  take  up  the~  projects  of  William  H.,  or  to  be 
elevated  to  the  post  of  stadtholder  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  new-born  prince.  The  states- 
general  called  a  general  assembly  at  the  Hague, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  choice  of  ma- 

gistrates  and  officers  should  thereafter  lie  with 
le  cities,  and  that  all  soldiers,  including  the 
guards  of  the  late  stadtholder,  should  swear 
fidelity  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This  was  done 
in  face  of  all  the  opposition  that  could  be  made 
to  the  change  by  the  infant  prince's  relatives. 
When  peace  was  made  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  April  6,  1664,  "the  states  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  were  compelled  to 
make  a  decree,  whereby  they  declared  that 
they  would  never  elect  the  prince  of  Orange, 
or  any  of  his  family,  to  be  stadtholder,  admiral, 
or  captain-general  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
Provinces."  The  other  provinces  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this,  but  were  obliged  to  submit.  For 


many  years  the  Orange  party  wis  nnuk  dfr' 
pressed,  and  the  republic  was  governed  by 
John  De  Witt,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland. 
The  prince  received  occasional  evidences  of 
public  favor,  but  himself  and  bis  party  wers 
powerless  in  the  state.    In  1667  a  peipetotl 
edict  was  made  against  the  office  of  stadtholder 
and  captain-general  being  vested  in  the  sams 
person.    William  was  elected  "  first  noble"  by 
the  states  of  Zealand,  which  gave  him  the  right 
to  enter  the  states-general  as  one  of  the  depu- 
ties of  that  province,  and  as  the  representatrra 
of  its  nobility.    He  visited  England  at  the  dose 
of  16T0,  remaining  there  3  months.    The  at- 
tack made  on  Holland  by  France  and  England 
in  1672,  brought  about  a  complete  change  of 
parties  and  of  political  policy  in  that  country. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  immediately  aod 
unanimously  appointed  captain  and  admiriil- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  Feb.  24.    A 
long  and  severe  contest  ensued.    At  first  tht 
allies  were  everywhere  successful,  but  the  abil- 
ity of  William  so  far  restored  the  oonditioD  of 
the  Dntch  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
offered  to  make  him  the  despotic  ruler  of  his 
country.  He  however  remained  faithful  to  that 
country,  and  by  his  skUl  in  the  field,  and  hia 
yet  greater  skill  as  a  diplomatist,  was  enabled 
to  b^e  the  allies,  and  to  obtain  assistance  from 
other  countries.  England  abandoned  the  French 
alliance,  and  finally  became  the  ally  of  Holland. 
In  the  course  of  this  war  the  prince  of  Orange 
foaght  a  drawn  battle  with  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
at  Senef,  Aug.  11, 1674.    He  was  defeated  attlie 
battle  of  Cassel  in  1677 ;  and  on  Aug.  14, 1678, 
he  attacked  the  French  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
n«ar  Mons,  fighting  a  bloody  but  indecisive  ac- 
tion. The  war  had  been  closed  4  days  earlier  by 
the  peace  of  Nunegnen,  and  William  is  aocosM 
of  having  attacked  the  French  after  he  hsd  be- 
come possessed  of  knowledge  of  that  fact.   Ii 
Oct.  1677,  William  visited  England,  and  on  Not. 
4  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke 
of  York,  heir  presmnptive  to  the  British  crown. 
This  alliance  was  very  popular  both  in  Holland 
and  in  the  British  dominions,  but  it  was  some 
years  before  it  was  productive  of  much  happiness 
to  the  parties  to  it.  The  prince  of  Orange  wis 
regarded  as  the  natural  head  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  wife  woold 
succeed  regularly  to  the  English  throne.   His 
chief  object  was  to  lessen  the  power  of  France, 
which  under  Louis  XIV .  had  become  dangeroos 
to  Eurppe,  and  which  was  directed  agwnst 
Protestiuitism,  even  at  the  time  when  the  king 
was  quarrelling  with  the  pope.    Louis  seized 
the  principality  of  Oruige,  whioh  is  in  France, 
and  William  resented  the  seizure  as  a  personal 
insult.    When   Monmouth  invaded   England, 
after  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
the  prince  sent  6  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service  to  James's  aid,  mi.  offered  to  take 
oommand  of  his  whole  army.    Bot  a  change 
soon  came  over  their  feelings,  and  William  was 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
constitution  in  church  and  state  against  the  de- 
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lignB  of  the  Mng  to  .estore  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lio  religion,  and  to  establish  arbitrary  power. 
He  accepted  the  position  assigned  him  by  Eng- 
lish opinion,  and  was  supported  by  his  wife, 
between  whom  and  himself  the  best  under- 
standing now  existed.    The  principal  object  of 
the  prince  was  to  detach  England  from  her  con- 
nection with   and  dependence  upon  France, 
which  resulted  from  the  domestic  policy  fa- 
vored by  James  II.    Holland  became  the  place 
of  refiige  for  all  the  discontented  English.  Dis- 
Batisfaction  with  the  king's  measures  having 
beeome  general,  William  was  invited  to  enter 
England  with  an  army,  June  80,  1688,  the  in- 
vitation being  signed  by  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bnry,  Devon^ir^,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lnmley, 
Edward  Rhssell,  and  Henry  Sidney,  and  by 
Henry  Oompton,  bishop  of  liondon.    "William 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  aided  by  the 
Btat«3  of  Holland.    He  assembled  a  large  fleet 
and  an  army  16,000  strong,  and  on  Oct.  19  sail- 
ed'from  Helvoetsluys,  but  his  fleet  was  com- 
pelled to  put  back  by  a  storm.    On  Nov.  1  he 
again  sailed,  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  Sth. 
For  a  few  days  he  had  no  encouragement  from 
the  English,  and  began  to  talk  of  returning  to 
his  fleet ;  bat  his  supporters  had  expected  him 
to  land  elsewhere,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
•ct  in  the  west.    On  the  12th  Englishmen  of 
note  commenced  joining  him,  and  soon  the 
wliole  country  was  at  his  feet.    James  was  de- 
■erted  by  tiie  church,  the  nobility,  the  army, 
and  the  people,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he 
and  his  family  became  pensioners  of  Lonis 
XIV.  William  took  the  government  upon  him- 
self and  summoned  a  convention  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm.    In  Scotland  his  cause  was  as 
triamphant  as  in  England.    The  convention 
parlianaent  met  on  Jan.  23, 1689.    More  than  a 
fortnight  was  passed  in  settling  the  govern* 
ment.    William  wished  to  be  called  to  the 
throne  alone,  and  withont  regurd  to  the  claims 
of  his  wife,  while  some  politicians  would  have 
conferred  the  throne  solely  upon  Mary,  and 
others  wonld  have  had  him  appointed  regent. 
Ho  peremptorily  announced  that  he  wonld  take 
nothing  short  of  the  kingly  office.    On  Feb.  7 
ft   Tvas  determined  that   William  and  Mary 
should  be  called  to  the  throne  as  king  and 
qoeen  of  England ;  and  on  the  13th  they  ac- 
cepted the  oflier  made  to  them  by  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  and  were  proclaimed.    The 
snbnoisfflveness  of  Mary  prevented  this  arrange- 
ment firom  yielding  the  fruit  expected  of  it,  she 
bearing  herself  throughout  life  less  as  a  sover- 
eign than  as  a  subject.    The  post  to  which  Wil- 
IiAm  had  succeeded  was  not  an  agreeable  one, 
as  party  spirit  soon  raged  throughout  England 
and  Scotliuid,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was   in  a  state  of  revolt.    William  and  Mary 
■were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Scotland, 
the  Scottish  estates  following  the  example  of 
England.    The  early  part  of  William's  British 
mle  ■was  nnfortunate.    Civil  war  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  and  for  some  time  it  was  waged  by 
the  bigfalanden  in  the  interest  of  James,  with 


success.  James  repaired  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  enflinsiastically  received  by  the  Cbtholio 
population ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
places,  the  chief  of  which  was  Londonderry, 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  in  his  possession. 
England  declared  war  with  France,  May  7, 
1689,  and  became  a  party  to  the  coalition 
which  William  had  formed  against  Louis  XIV., 
and  which  comprehended  the  German  empire, 
Spain,  Holland,  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and 
subsequently  Savoy.  Most  of  the  events  of  the 
Irish  war  in  1689  were  unfavorable  to  England 
until  the  summer  had  beeome  advanced,  when 
the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  raised,  and  the 
Irish  were  beaten  at  Newton  Butler.  The  year 
closed  there  fa'^orably  to  James.  In  1690  Wil- 
liam took  the  command  of  a  fln»  army  in  Ire* 
land,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1, 
defeated  James,  who  fled  to  Dublin,  and  thence 
to  France.  William  besieged  Limerick,  but 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of 
■the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  and  the  approach  of 
Wet  weather.  During  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land the  British  fleet  had  experienced  a  reverse 
at  Beachy  Head,  and  a  few  French  had  been 
landed  in  England,  where  they  perpetrated 
great  ravages ;  but  the  effect  had  been  to  raise 
men  of  aU  parties  against  them,  the  eztremest 
Jacobites  alone  excepted.  At  the  same  time 
the  forces  of  the  coalition  had  been  beaten  at 
Fleurus.  Quiet  had  been  restored  in  Scotland, 
where  the  death  of  Dundee  had  deprived  the 
highlanders  of  the  only  leader  capable  of  com- 
manding them,  and  where  they  had  met  with 
severe  reverses.  The  measures  that  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  Stair, 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  led  to  the  massacre  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  in  1692,  a  transaction 
that  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  William's  reputa- 
tion. The  king  returned  "to  England  aftM*  his. 
repnlse  at  Limerick ;  but  Marlborough  led  aa 
expedition  from  England  to  Cork  and  Xinsale, 
which  places  he  took.  The  Irish  war  was  vig- 
orously resumed  in  1691,  the  English  forces 
being  commanded  by  Ginkell,  who  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Catholics.  In  1691  Wil- 
liam proceeded  to  the  continent,  but  no  decisive 
event  took  place  in  Flanders.  Louis  XIV.  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
James  n.  in  1692.  A  powerful  fleet  and  a  large 
army  were  assembled,  but  the  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  so  the 
attempt  failed.  The  war  was  continued  down 
to  the  close  of  1697,  with  but  little  glory  to  the 
allies,  who  lost  Namur  in  1692,  and  were  de- 
feated at  Steenkirk  the  same  year,  and  the  next 
year  at  Landen,  William  commanding  in  both 
^tions.  Queen  Maiy  dying,  Dec.  28,  1694, 
William  remained  sole  sovereign.  He  retook 
Namur  in  1696.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  war,  in  which  neither  had  gained  much, 
and  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  made  in  Sept 
1697.  During  the  whole  war  William  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  formation  of  Jacobite  plots, 
some  of  which  had  been  directed  against  his 
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life,  bnt  all  of  which  failed,  many  persons  be- 
ing executed  for  taking  part  in  them.  The 
builc  of  England  had  been  created,  the  modem 
system  of  finance  introduced,  and  ministerial 
responsibility  recognized.  William  had  strng- 
gled  long  in  opposition  to  party  mle,  and  he 
had  caused  the  act  of  grace  to  be  passed,  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  those  bloody  political 
proscriptions  1±tat  had  for  ages  been  the  curse 
and  the  disgrace  of  England.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  established,  the  coinage  purified,  a 
standing  army  constitutionally  formed,  and 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  secured. 
The  English  constitution  was  placed  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  has  remained  unshaken  for  6  gen- 
erations. The  statesmen  of  that  time  were 
among  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind,  and  many 
of  them  corresponded  with  James  while  they 
were  in  the  service  of  William.  The  remainder 
of  William's  reign  was  passed  in  disputes  with 
parliament,  or  in  negotiations  with  France. 
The  first  partition  treaty,  formed  in  1698,  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  the  Spanish  empire  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
came  to  nothing,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  terms 
of  the  second  were  violated  by  Louis  XTV.  ac- 
cepting the  Spanish  throne  for  his  grandson, 
the  duke  of  Aqjou.  This,  however,  would  not 
have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  had  not  the  French  king, 
on  the  death  of  James  11.,  acknowledged  his 
son  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
enraged  the  English,  and  William  was  making 
extensive  preparations  for  war  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  while  hunting,  Feb.  21, 
1702,  and  received  ii^juries  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  act  of  settlement,  calling 
the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England, 
an  object  which  William  had  much  at  heart,  was 
passed  in  1701,  and  completed  the  English  revo- 
lution. He  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne. — 
William,  says  Hume,  was  "  silent  and  thought- 
tal,  given  to  hear  and  to  inquire ;  of  a  sound  and 
steady  nnderstanding;  firm  in  what  he  once 
resolved  or  once  denied;  stronf^ly  intent  on 
business,  little  on  pleasure."  He  was  blunt 
and  even  rude  in  his  manners;  little  interested 
in  letters  or  science ;  decided  in  his  theological 
opinions,  but  not  irreproachable  in  his  domestic 
life ;  wary,  courageous,  hiding  a  naturally  pas- 
sionate temper  under  a  phlegmatic  exterior ;  a 
stem  bat  affectionate  husband.  He  had  a  slen- 
der and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  fore- 
head, a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
a  keen,  bright  eye,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat 
sullen  brow,  and  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish 
mouth. 

WILLIAM:  lY.,  king  of  Great  Britun  and 
Ireland,  6th  sovereign  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
born  at  St.  James's  palace,  Aug.  21,  1765,  died 
at  Windsor  castle,  June  20,  1837.  He  was  the 
8d  son  of  George  IH.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
received  the  name  of  William  Henry  from  his 
nndle  the  doke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  one  of 


his  sponsors.  He  received  the  nsnal  course  of 
education  that  was  adopted  for  the  king's  aong; 
but  having  early  expressed  a  predilection  for 
the  naval  profession,  he  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman, and  began  service,  June  16, 1779,  on 
board  the  Prince  George,  98,  of  Admind  Har- 
dy's fleet.  This  fleet  was  in  presence  of  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the 
channel,  but  no  battie  took  place.  The  Prince 
George  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Rodney,  and  took  part  in  two  Ti^ 
toriea  won  by  him  over  the  Spaniards.  The 
prince  was  sent  to  England  .  as  bearer  of  flsga 
taken  from  the  enemy.  He  served  agdn  in  the 
channel  fleet,  and  in  the  fleet  that  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar ;  and  in  1782  he  arrived 
at  New  York  in  the  Ptince  George.  A  plan 
formed  for  his  capture  by  .OoL  O^en,  of  the 
let  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  approved  bj 
Washington,  was  not  successful.  The  prince 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Warwick,  60, 
and  saw  much  and  severe  service  in  her  on  the 
American  coast.  Subsequently  he  served  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  West 
India  islands.  He  returned  to  England  Jane 
26, 1783,  passed  the  next  two  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  June,  1786,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant. Having  served  in  the  Hebe  frigate  in  a 
cruise  around  the  British  islands,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Pegasus,  and  on  April  10, 1786, 
was  made  post-captain,  having  that  ship  fw 
his  command.  In  her  he  sailed  for  Halifax, 
but  soon  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
served  under  Nelson.  Going  north  withoat 
orders,  and  returning  to  England,  he  was  con- 
demned to  remain  within  the  lunita  of  Fly- 
mouth  garrison  for  as  many  months  as  he  bad 
been  absent  from  his  station,  and  then  to  be 
sent  abroad  again  to  the  Halifax  staUpn  and 
the  West  Indies.  This  sentence  was  enforced, 
and  the  prince  sailed  in  the  Andromeda  frigate 
for  Halifax,  cruised  on  the  Halifax  station  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  England  in 
April,  1789.  In  May  he  was  made  duke  of 
Clarence  and  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of  Munster  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  took  his  seat  in  &» 
house  of  lords,  June  8.  The  means  for  main- 
tuning  his  position  as  a  peer  were  amplypio- 
vided  by  his  father  and  by  parliament.  HneB 
the  Nootka  sound  dispute  threatened  war  with 
Spain,  the  duke  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Valiant,  74 ;  but  peace  was  maintained, 
and  he  was  nutde  rear  admiral  of  the  bine.  In 
the  house  of  peers  he  opposed  the  abolition  oi 
the  slave  trade.  He  seldom  spoke,  save  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  navy,  in  which  he 
always  took  a  strong  interest;  but  in  1800 he 
spoke  with  much  vehemence  and  ability  in  of- 
position  to  a  bill  to  prevent  any  person  divorced 
for  adultery  from  intermarrying  with  the  other 
guilty  party.  During  the  war  with  repnblicui 
France  he  was  not  professionally  employed. 
He  supported  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  also 
the  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  1803. 
In  1811  he  protested  against  the  regency  w>- 
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At  the  cloae  of  1818  he  commanded  the  Jason 
on  the  Datch  coast,  and  served  against  the 
French,  snpporting  Sir  Thomas  Gre^am,  the 
BMsh  commander,  and  received  a  slight  wonnd 
from  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  He  had  his  flag 
m  bovd  the  Jason  frigate,  in  which  he  return- 
ed to  England,  March  29,  1814.  In  the  same 
Teasel  he  attended  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  return 
to  France.  From  1791  to  1811  the  duke  of 
Olarence  had  as  mistress  the  celebrated  actress 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  bore  him  6  sons  and  6  dangh- 
tera.  On  July  13, 1818,  he  married  the  princess 
Addaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  On  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline  he  supported  his  brother, 
George  IV.,  and  was  merciless];'  handled  hj 
the  counsel  for  the  queen.  He  visited  the  con- 
tinent with  his  wife  in  1823.  On  the  death  of 
Earl  St  Yincent  in  1828,  he  became  general, 
of  fte  marines,  having  become  an  admiral  by 
Hniority  several  years  earlier.  He  visited  the 
continent  in  1826,  and  agun  in  1826.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  1827,  made  the 
dnke  of  Olarence  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown ; 
and  when  the  Canning  ministry  was  formed, 
April  24,  the  dnke  was  made  lord  high  admiral, 
bong  the  first  person  who  had  held  that  ofBce 
rinoe  1710,  its  duties  having  been  discharged 
by  commission.  He  was  not  allowed  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  While  he  held  oiBce  occurred  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  and  to  the  policy  which  led 
to  that  action  the  lord  high  admiral  was  report- 
ed to  have  riven  his  assent  in  verj  emphatio 
terms.  He  held  the  ofiBce  to  which  he  had 
been  impointed.  by  Mr.  Canning  for  some  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  Wellington  ministry, 
resigning  it  in  Sept.  1828.  The  next  year  he 
was  foremost  among  the  supporters  of  Catholic 
emandpation.  On  June  26, 1 880,  on  the  death 
of  Qeorge  lY.  without  heirs,  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence became  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  style  and  title  of  William  lY.  The 
French  revolution  of  1880  occurred  a  month 
after  he  had  asoeHded  the  throne,  and  led  to 
jwlitical  changes  in  other  countries.  In  Eng- 
land  the  tories  were  overthrown,  and  the 
whigs,  under  Lord  Grey,  came  into  power, 
pieced  to  parliamentary  reform.  After  a  se- 
vere struggle,  the  reform  bill  was  carried.  The 
aUvea  in  the  British  West  India  colonies  were 
emancipated.  The  Grey  ministry  came  to  an 
end  m  1884,  when  Lord  Melbourne,  of  the  same 
political  faith,  became  premier ;  but  his  minis- 
try was  dismissed  by  the  king  the  same  year, 
William  having  become  alarmed  at  the  politi- 
cal tempest  which  the  reform  question  had 
created,  and  being  personally  influenced  by  the 
tones,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  conserva- 
tives, and  in  whose  favor  a  strong  reaction  had 
taken  place.  A  new  ministry  was  formed, 
headed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  but  after  an  exist- 
ence of  leas  than  6  months  it  W9S  driven  from 
power,  and  the  Melbourne  ministry  was  rein- 
rtated,  after  some  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  distribution  of  ofBces.  Borne  reforms  were 
made  in  Qm  Irish  church,  the  English  munici- 
pal reform  bill  was  passed,  and  the  dissenters 


were  ^ed  from  the  effects  of  some  old  and 
oppressive  statutes.  The  king  was  about  to 
change  his  ministers  again,  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness,  in  May,  1887.  Bis  death 
without  a  male  heir  caused  the  crown  of  Han- 
over to  be  separated  from  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, his  brother,  the  duke  of  Camberland,  be- 
coming king  of  Hanover,  and  his  niece  Yicto- 
ria  queen  of  Great  Britain. — Of  his  6  sons  by 
Mrs.  Jordan,  the  eldest,  George  Fitz  Clarence, 
bom  Jan.  29,  1794,  committed  suicide  March 
20, 1843.  He  was  on  June  4, 1881,  created  earl 
of  Munster,  Viscount  Fitz  Clarence,  and  Baron 
Tewkesbury;  he  was  a  m^'or-general  in  the 
British  army.  The  second,  Frederic  Fitz 
Olarence,  bom  Dec.  9, 1799,  died  Oct.  80, 1854, 
at  Bombay,  where  he  was  lieutenant-general 
commanding.  The  third,  Adolphus,  bom  Feb. 
1802,  died  May  17,  1866,  was  a  rear  admiral. 
The  fourth,  Augustus,  bom  in  1806,  died  June 
14, 1854,  was  rector  of  Maple  Durham,  Oxford- 
shire, and  chaplain  to  Qneen  Victoria.  The  6 
daugnters  all  married  among  the  aristocracy ; 
two  of  them,  Lady  Mary  Fox  and  the  countess 
of  ErrolL  are  still  living. 

WILLIAM  I.  (Frkderie  Wilhilm),  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  bom  at  the  Hague,  Aug.  24, 
1772^ied  in  Berlin,  Dec.  12, 1848.  His  father 
was  William  Y.,  hereditary  stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands  (died  in  Brunswick,  April  9, 1606). 
His  education  was  directed  by  his  mother,  the 
princess  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina  of  Prus- 
sia, niece  of  Frederic  the  Great.'  In  1791, 
being  then  prince  of  Orange,  he  married  his 
cousin  the  princess  Frederica  Louisa  Wilhel- 
mina of  Prussia  (died  in  1887),  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  commanded  the 
Netherland  army  with  varying  success,  until 
Pichegru  entered  Holland,  when  the  stadthold- 
er abdicated  (Jan.  17,  1796),  and  the  prince, 
after  attending  his  father  to  Hampton  Court 
near  London,  went  to  Germany.  In  1802  he 
established  his  court  in  Fulda  as  ruler  of  the 
territories  presented  to  his  fiither  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands ;  but, 
these  he  lost  in  1806,  for  refusing  to  join  the 
Rhenish  confederation.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Jena  as  a  Prussian  general,  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Wagram  in  1809, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsio  landed  at 
Scheveningen,  Nov.  29,  1814;  and  on  March 
16,  1815,  the  congress  of  Vienna  having  an- 
nexed Belgium  to  his  dominions,  he  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  Hague  as  William  I.,  king  of 
the  Netherlcmds  and  dnke  of  Lnzembarg.  He 
resided  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  Brussels 
until  the  successM  outbreak  of  the  Belgian 
revolution  in  1880,  which  event  he  obstinately 
refused  to  recognize,  but  was  finally  obliged  on 
April  10,  1889,  to  subscribe  to  the  convention 
of  the  ^eat  powers  establishing  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  The  heavy  debt  which  now 
weighed  upon  Holland  caused  popular  discon- 
tent, which  was  heightened  by  the  king's  attach- 
ment to  the  countess  Henriette  d'Oultremont, 
a  Belgian  lady  and  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  on 
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Oot  7, 1840,  he  abdicated  in  behalf  of  his  oldest 
eon  William  11.,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
married  the  countess  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  count  of  Nassaa.  He  left  a  private  for- 
tune estimated  at  over  $40,000,000. 

WILLIAM  II.  (WiLiiKLM  GsoBa  Lodewuk), 
kin^  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  Dec  6, 1792,  died  at  the  Hague,  March  17, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  Berlin  military 
academy  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  became 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Wellington  in  1811,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badiyoz, 
md  Salamanca,  and  when  his  father  became 
king  was  made  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conflict  at  Quatre  Bras  (June  16, 1816)  and  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  hand 
of  the  English  princess  Charlotte^  but  after  the 
failure  of  that  project  married  m  St.  Peters- 
burg, Feb.  21,  1816,  the  grand  duchess  Anna 
Pavlovna,  sister  of  Alexander  I.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1830  he 
went  to  Antwerp  as  a  plenipotentiary,  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
was  finally  induced  (Oct.  16)  to  exceed  his 
authority  and  recognize  the  independence  of 
Belgium.  This  act  the  king  repudiated  and 
recaJled  the  prince,  who  now  mode  a  visit  to 
England.  In  1881  he  returned  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Belgium,  but  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  before  the  superior 
forces  of  the  French.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Oct.  7,  1840,  and  after  a  prolonged  contest 
with  his  people  was  constramed  to  admit  the 
radical  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  the  new 
system  of  taxation  which  they  desired ;  but  he 
died  before  these  measures  were  consummated. 

WILLIAM  ni.  (WiLHMJi  Alexandeb  Paul 
Fkeokbik  Lodewuk),  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  Hague, 
Feb.  19,  1817,  was  educated  in  England,  and 
mounted  the  throne  March  17, 1849.  His  reign 
has  been  characterized  by  important  reforms 
and  a  faithful  observance  of  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government.  The  expenses  of 
the  administration  have  been  reduced,  so  that 
in  1661  the  revenue  exceeded  the  charges  upon 
the  treasury ;  tlie  king  himself  set  the  example 
of  economy,  having  reduced  his  ci\'il  list  from 
1,200,000  to  800,000  florins.— He  married  in 
1839  the  princess  Sophia  of  Wftrtemberg,  by 
whom  he  has  two  sons,  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  born  Sept.  4,  1840,  and  Prince  Alex- 
ander, born  Aug.  25,  1851. 

WILLIAM  I.  fWiLHELM  Fhiedbioh  LtTDWio), 
king  of  Prussia,  born  March  22,  1797,  is  the 
second  son  of  Frederic  William  III.  He  early 
entered  the  military  service,  and  took  port  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  In  1840  he 
became  grand  master  of  the  masonic  order  in 
Prussia,  and  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
his  brother  Frederic  William  IV.  (June  7)  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Pomerania,  and  in  1847 
was  a  member  of  the  first  general  diet  of  the 
kingdom.  Being  popularly  believed  to  favor  ab- 


solutist tendencies,  it  became  advisable  for  him 
to  withdraw  to  England  on  occasion  of  the  dem- 
ocratic outbreak  in  Berlin  in  March,  1848,  but 
he  returned  in  June  following,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  a  deputy  in  the  Prussian  national  OBsem- 
bly,  but  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
body.  In  1849  he  commanded  the  forces  seat 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Baden,  and 
succeeded  in  his  task  after  a  campaign  of  a  few 
weeks.  Daring  the  Crimean  war  he  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  passive  poli- 
cy of  the  Prussian  government,  and  in  favor  of 
actively  taking  sides  with  the  allies  against  Rus- 
sia. On  Oct.  23, 1857,  the  ill  health  of  Frederic 
William  IV.  rendered  it  necessary  to  commit 
the  direction  of  the  government  to  the  prince 
for  the  period  of  three  months,  a  commisiJon 
which  was  thrice  renewed,  till  on  Oct.  9, 18S8, 
he  waa  formally  declared  regent.  He  became 
king  Jan.  2,  1861,  and  was  crowned  at  EoDigs- 
berg  Oct.  18  following.  On  July  14, 1861,  a 
Leipsic  student,  named  Becker,  fired  a  pistol  &t 
him  at  Baden-Baden,  the  bullet  tearing  his  coat 
and  slightly  grazing  his  shoulder ;  Becker  was 
arrested  and  punished. — William  I.  married, 
June  11,  1829,  the  duchess  Marie  Luiee  An- 
gusto  Katharine  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  whom  he 
has  two  children ;  the  elder,  the  crown  prince 
Friedrioh  Wilhelm  Kicholas  Karl,  bora  Oct. 
18, 1831,  was  married  Jan.  25, 1858,  to  Victoria, 
princess  royal  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  yousg- 
er,  the  princess  Luise  Marie  Elisabeth,  bom 
Dec.  8, 1888,  married,  Sept.  20, 1856,  the  gtaud 
duke  Frederic  of  Baden. 

WILLIAM  L  (Wii-HBLM  Fmkdmch  Kael), 
king  of  Wartemberg,  born  Sept.  27,  1781,  at 
Luben  in  Silesia,  where  his  father,  Duke  Frede- 
ric, then  commanded  the  Prussian  garrison.  Af- 
ter having  shared  the  wanderings  of  his  family 
in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, losing  in  1787  his  mother,  a  princess  of 
Brunswick,  he  was  brought  to  Wurtemberg  in 
1790.  His  education  was  directed  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  ruled  his  household  with  despotic 
severity,  whence  a  lasting  misunderstanding 
arose  between  the  two.  In  1797  the  father 
became  reigning  duke,  and  in  1800  the  soa 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke. John,  and  distinguished  himseK  in  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  In  1803,  when  his 
father  assumed  the  title  of  elector,  the  prince 
set  out  on  a  journey  in  France  and  Italy,  chietly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  from  the 
court,  but  returned  in  1806  after  his  father  had 
become  king,  and  lived  for  several  years  in 
great  seclusion  at  Stuttgart.  In  1808  he  mar- 
ried the  princess  Caroline  Augusta  of  Bavaria, 
from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1814,  after  which 
she  became  the  4th  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  Ansr 
tria.  His  father's  government  being  very  un- 
popular, the  prince  was  naturally  the  centre 
of  all  the  liberal  hopes  in  the  nation.  In  1^12 
he  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  invasion  of 
Russia,  as  commander  of  the  Wflrtembcrg  con- 
tingent, but  falling  sick  at  Wilna  bad  no  part 
in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  campaign.   Af- 
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ter  the  battle  of  Leipslo,  'WOrtemberg  joined 
the  ocaUtion  against  Napoleon,  and  the  prince 
took  command  of  the  7th  army  oorpg  of  the 
allied  army,  and  gained  distinction  at  £pinay, 
Brienne,  and  Sens,  and  at  Monterean  held  in 
tbeck  for  a  day  a  superior  French  force  com- 
manded by  Napoleon   in   person.    In   1816 
he  droTC  a  French  oorpg  nnder  Rapp  behind 
the  walls  of  Strasbourg.    In  1816  he  married 
the  grand  dndiess  Katarina  Pavlovna  of  Rns- 
na,  who  died  in  1819,  leaving  him  two  dangh- 
ters,  one  of  whom  is  the  present  queen  of  the 
Netherlands.     He  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
nidden  death  of  his  father,  Oct.  30,   1816. 
Ws  reign,  extending  through  the  reyolution- 
ary  periods  of  1880  and  1848,  during  both  of 
which  domestic  peace  was  preserved,  has  been 
marked  by  economical  administration,  a  mod- 
erate liberalism,  and  a  steady  opposition  to  the 
attempts  of  Prussia  to  gain  the  leadership  of 
Germany. — By  his  third  wife,  Pauline,  daughter 
of  his  nncle  Duke  Lndwig,  to  whom  he  was 
married  April  IB,  1820,  he  has  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  the  crown  prince  Earl  Friedrich 
Alexander,  bom  in  Stut^art,  March  6,  1823, 
and  married  July  18,  1846,  to  the,  Russian 
pand  duchess  Olga  Nioolaievna;  this  marriage 
»  childless. 

WILLIAM,  duke  of  Brnnswick-Wolfenbflt- 
tel.    See  BRirNiswiaK,  Houss  of. 

WILLIAM  I.  and  II.,  electors  of  Hesse-Oas- 
Bel.    See  Hbssx-Oasskl. 

WILLIAM  or  Ohampeaux,  a  French  scholas- 
tic philosopher,  bornatOhampeaux,  nearMelun, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  died  in 
1131.  He  studied  in  Paris  nnder  Anselme  de 
Laon,  became  archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
Ikught  with  great  success  and  renown  in  the 
ichool  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  at  the  height 
»f  his  fame  on  the  arrival  of  Abelard  in  Paris 
iabont  1100),  who  in  a  short  time  was  snccea- 
ively  his  pnpil,  rival,  conqueror,  and  the  object 
f  his  implacable  animosity.  Abelard  set  up  a 
hral  school,  first  at  Melun  and  afterward  at 
forbeil,  &nd  succeeded  in  drawing  off  his 
eholars.  He  retired  in  disgust  in  1108  into 
brotherhood  of  black  oanons,  founding  in  a 
ibnrb  of  Paris  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  In 
few  weeks  he  resumed  his  lectures  on  phi- 
iBophy,  theology,  and  rhetoric  ;  but  a  general 
»ertion  of  his  pupils  leaving  his  opponent 
I  undispnted  supremacy,  he  again  retired,  and 
as  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Ch&lons. 
e  afterward  took  part  in  the  discussions 
inoeming  the  right  of  investitnre,  and  at- 
nded  the  conference  of  Monsson  in  1119  as 
pnty  of  Pope  Oalixtus  H.  He  was  one  of 
e  most  prominent  'champions  of  scholastio 
tlism.  Of  his  works,  there  have  been  print- 
only  t-wo  treatises,  entitled  Moralia  Abbrt- 
Ua  and  De  Origine  Anima,  in  the  Theiaurvs 
Martenne,  and  a  fhtgment  on  the  eucharist, 
the  4tb  volume  of  Mabillon's  edition  of  the 
►rlCB  of  St.  Bernard.  The  De  Origine  Anima 
ists  particularly  of  the  justice  of  the  danma' 
n  of  tinbttptLsed  infants. 


"WILLIAM  OP  HottAOTj,  an  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  1327,  killed  near  Hoochwoud 
in  West  Friesland,  Jan.  28, 1356.  He  was  made 
emperor  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  lY., 
as  a  rival  to  Frederic  II.,  and  was  crowned  as 
king  of  Rome  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Nov.  1, 1348. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  empire  adhered  to 
Frederic,  and  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  that 
monarch  in  1260,  and  the  absence  of  his  son 
Conrad  IV:  in  Italy,  that  William  seriously  un- 
dertook to  assert  his  authority,  which,  however, 
he  could  not  do  effectually  until  Conrad  died  in 
1264,  when  he  was  recognized  by  nearly  all  the 
princes  of  Germany.  He  perished  as  he  was 
leading  his  troops  against  the  West  Frisians; 
the  ice  on  which  he  was  marching  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  army  broke,  and  his  horse  sink- 
ing into  the  marsh  beneath,  he  was  killed  by  a 
body  of  Frisian  peasants,  who  had  no  idea  they 
were  slaving  an  emperor. 

WILLIAM  THB  Lion.    See  Sootlaito. 

WILLIAM  OF  MA.LMXSBintT.    See  Max-hxs- 

BTTKT. 

WILLIAM  OF  Nabsatt,  first  prince  of  Orange 
of  that  name,  snmamed  "  the  SUent,"  bom  at 
Dillenburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassan,  April  26, 
1688,  assassinated  at  Dtlit,  July  10, 1684.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  of  Nassan-Dillen- 
burg,  by  Juliana  of  Stolberg,  a  woman  of  rare 
virtues.  At  the  age  of  11  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  rich  domains  of  his  consin  german 
Ren^,  prince  of  Orange,  and,  though  his  father 
was  a  Protestant,  was  sent  to  Bnissels  to  be 
educated  at  the  Catholic  court  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary.  Admitted  soon  afterward  as  a 
page  into  the  household  of  Charles  V.,  he  be- 
came at  16  the  emperor's  intimate  friend  and 
constant  attendant.  No  secrets  of  state  were 
kept  from  him.  Before  he  was  21  he  was  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the 
French  frontier  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  was  afterward  employed  in  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  was  warmly  recommended 
by  the  emperor  on  his  abdication  to  his  son 
Philip  n.  Philip  appointed  him  the  secret 
negotiator  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
witii  France  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Catean 
Oambr^sis  (1669),  and  after  the  treaty  was 
signed  he  and  the  duke  of  Alva  were  selected 
by  Henry  H.  as  hostages  for  its  due  execution. 
During  his  residence  in  France,  Henry  incau- 
tiously exposed  to  him  a  plot  which  he  had 
formed  with  Philip  to  exterminate  "that  ac- 
cursed vermin"  the  Protestants.  It  was  trota. 
the  skill  with  which  the  prince  concealed  his 
horror  and  surprise  at  this  avowal  that  he  de- 
rived the  surname  of  "the  Silent,"  for,  far 
from  being  taciturn  by  nature,  he  was  on  the 
contrary  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition.  Ob- 
tdning  permission  to  visit  the  Netherlands,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  excite  the  states  to 
a  general  opposition  to  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  of  which  in  conjunction  with 
Egmont  he  had  been  appointed  commander. 
He  was  one  of  the  council  whom  Philip  on  hia 
departore  for  Spain  had  appointed  to 
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ICBrgarot  of  Parma  in  the  govemment  of  the 
Netiierlands.  He  had  received  from  the  mon- 
aroh  particular  instmotions,  as  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  to  enforce 
Tigoronsly  the  edicts  against  Protestants,  and 
there  vere  certain  eminent  persons  vhom  he 
had  b^n  directed  to  put  to  death.  These  in- 
Btractions  he  took  the  libertj  of  disregarding. 
As  jet,  however,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy 
with  the  reformers.  He  seemed  disposed  to  an 
easy,  luznrions  life,  and  notwithstanding  his 
vast  inherited  wealth,  to  which  he  had  added 
largely  by  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  18  with 
Anne  of  Egmont,  who  died  in  1668,  he  was  al- 
ready deeply  in  debt.  In  1661  he  married  Anna, 
dwighter  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  Lutheran 
by  religion,  deformed  in  person,  and  gifted 
with  no  attraction  except  high  rank  which 
could  have  influenced  lus  choice.  In  1668, 
coqjointly  with  Horn  and  Egmont,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  king  remonstrating 
against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Oardintd 
Granvelle,  who  had  usurped  almost  the  entire 
administration  of  the  Netherlands,  and  request- 
ing to  be  relieved  tcom  office  unless  the  minis- 
ter was  removed.  The  request  was  not  grant- 
ed, but  the  three  nobles  appeared  no  more  at 
the  council  until  the  regent  was  forced  by  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  Netherlanders  to  pro- 
cure Granvelle's  retirement.  Philip's  fayorite 
sdieme,  however,  of  introducing  the  inquisition 
into  the  Netherlands,  was  accomplished.  'When 
the  regent  wrote  to  William  nr^g  him  to  en- 
force the  edicts  against  heretics  in  his  stadt- 
holderate,  he  replied  in  a  firm  but  temperate 
letter,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  He 
disapproved  of  the  rash  and  violent  measures 
of  the  gueua  or  "beggars;"  but  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  pacific  resistance  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  was  unavailing,  he  proposed  to 
Horn  and  Egmont  to  unite  with  him  in  more 
forcible  measures  to  prevent  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  Spanish  troops. 
Nothing  however  came  of  this  invitation.  In 
1667  he  was  at  Antwerp,  where  he  suppressed 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Calvinists,  to 
whom  as  well  as  to  the  Anabaptists  he  was  at 
this  period  strenuously  opposed,  though  he  was 
already  inclining  to  Lntheranism.  Boon  after- 
ward, admonished  of  Philip's  designs  upon  his 
person,  he  resigned  all  his  offices,  and  in  April 
withdrew  to  his  possessions  in  Germany.  Four 
months  later  the  duke  of  Alva  entered  Brussels 
with  his  army.  Horn  and  Egmont  were  seized 
as  traitors ;  tiie  infamous  "  blood  council "  was 
established;  and  in  Jan.  1668,  William  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  it.  Refusing  to 
t  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction,  he  was  proscribed, 
his  property  in  the  Netherlands  was  confiscated, 
and  his  son,  Oount  Buren,  a  lad  of  18,  was  sent 
to  Spun  as  a  hostage.  The  prince  replied  to 
his  condemnation  in  a  short  and  eloquent 
"  Justification  against  the  false  Blame  of  his 
Oalumniators,"  published  in  the  summer  of 
1668,  and  immediately  began  to  raise  money 
and  troops,  and  concert  measures  with  the 


Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  His  fint  ap^ 
erations  were  signally  unsuccessful.  A  force  of 
Huguenots  and  refugees  who  entered  Artois, 
and  another  army  under  Yillars  near  Roer- 
monde,  were  out  to  pieces;  and  Williim's 
brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  after  upholding  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Friesland  for  a  few  weeks, 
was  routed  at  Jenneigen  and  driven  back  to 
Germany.  The  prince  himself  took  the  field 
in  September,  entering  Brabant  with  30,000 
men ;  but,  unable  to  bring  the  wary  Alva  to  a 
battle,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  French  Flan- 
ders and  disband  his  army.  With  his  two  broth- 
ers Louis  and  Henry,  and  1,200  of  his  soldiers, 
he  now  set  forth,  early  in  the  spring  of  1669, 
to  join  the  Huguenots  under  the  banner  of 
Cobgni.  He  had  been  approaching  the  re- 
formed worship  step  by  step,  but  it  was  not 
until  4  years  after  this  (Oct  1678)  that  be  first 
publicly  attended  communion  et  a  Calviniat 
meeting.  In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  issued  commissions  to  privateers  to 
prey  upon  the  Spanish  commerce.  A  mors 
important  service  however  was  rendered  by 
these  "  beggars  of  the  sea,"  as  they  were  called. 
In  April,  1672,  they  captured  the  city  of  Briel, 
and  this  event  was  followed  by  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous revolt  throughout  the  provinces. 
Flushing,  Oudenarde,  Dort,  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
in  fact  nearly  all  the  important  towns  in  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Friesland,  as  well  as  many 
cities  in  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  and  the  see 
of  Utrecht,  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
prince.  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
tnming  suddenly  from  France,  surprised  and 
captured  Mons ;  and  in  July  William  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  24,000  troops,  captured  Boermond, 
and  placed  garrisons  in  several  other  towoa. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  out  hun  off 
from  all  hope  of  assistance  from  France,  npon 
which  he  had  confidently  relied  for  the  mean) 
of  carrying  on  the  campaign.  Once  more  com- 
pelled to  disband  his  army,  he  betook  himself 
to  Holland,  the  only  province  that  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Mons  isnrrendered,  all  the 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  returned  to  the 
Spanish  allegiance,  and  Alva  took  a  bloody 
vengeance  upon  tliem  for  the  unsnccesaful  at- 
tempt at  revolution.  The  estates  of  Holland 
had  recognized  William  as  stadtholder  with  al- 
most unlimited  powers,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  his  documents  he  paid  apparent  rev- 
erence to  the  authority  of  the  king.  "Bys 
fiction,"  says  Motley,  "which  was  not  VDplii- 
losophical,  he  assumed  that  the  monarch  tu 
incapable  of  the  crimes  which  he  charged  npon 
the  viceroy.  Thus  he  did  not  assume  the  cba^ 
acter  of  a  rebel  in  anna  against  his  prioee, 
but  in  his  own  capacity  of  sovereign  he  levied 
troops  and  waged  war  against  a  satrap  whom 
he  chose  to  consider  fdse  to  his  master's  or- 
ders."  In  July,  1678,  the  Spaniards  entered 
and  sacked  Haarlem,  after  a  siege  of  7  months, 
in  which  they  had  lost  12,000  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  attempt  which  they  made  npon 
Ailrmaftr  was  unsaccessful ;  the  patriots  gained 
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two  important  victories  by  sea,  and  poaseesed 
themselves  of  the  oity  of  Middelbarg ;  and  Re- 
gaeaena,  who  had  snoceeded  Alva  as  governor 
of  the  iTetherlanda,  was  too  much  straitened 
by  an  empty  treasury  to  take  the  offensive, 
iniliam  in  the  mean  time  had  collected  about 
6,000  troops  at  Bommel,  and  early  in  16T4  sent 
mders  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  with  aid  from 
France  had  gathered  a  few  more,  to  join  him. 
On  the  way  Louis  was  defeated  by  Avila,  and 
lost  his  life  together  with  his  brother  Henry. 
In  May  the  siege  of  Leyden,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  interrupted  in  order  to  send  all  their  avail- 
able troops  against  Louis,  was  resumed;  but 
William  inundated  the  country  by  cutting  the 
£kes,  and  sent  Admiral  Boisot  with  a  fleet  to 
relieve  the  place,  the  Spaniards  taking  to  flight 
as  the  ships  approached.    The  estates  of  Hol- 
land met  in  Oct.  1S74,  and  proceeded  to  a  more 
thorough   organization   of  the    government, 
placing  nearly  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
srinoe.    In  March  following  a  conference  was 
Mid  with  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Breda, 
bat  Philip  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  only  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  patriots  could  accept  a 
peace,  namely,  freedom  of  religious  woruiip, 
the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  states-general.    Three  months 
later  WUliam,  having  divorced  Anna^f  Sax- 
ony, married   Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Montpensier.    This  lady  had 
been  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Jouarre,  from 
which  she  fled  in  1672,  and  had  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  A  mutiny  among  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  proceeded  to  pillage  Brabant  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  induced  the  6  loyal 
provinces  to  Join  the  standard  of  WiUiam,  and 
send  deputies  to  a  meeting  of  the  states-general 
it  Ghent  (Oct.  1676),  where  a  league  was  form- 
9d  against  the  common  enemy,  and  freedom  of 
rorship  granted  to  all  denominations.  In  order 
X>  divide  the  patriots  and  gain  time  for  prepa- 
'atioDS,  the  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Au»- 
ria,  published  a  "perpetual  edict,"  granting 
Marly  all  the  demands  of  the  Netherlanders 
Peb.  1677).  William,  who  had  secret  informa- 
ion  of  the  governor's  designs,  refused  to  accept 
be -edict,  and  repulsed  all  attempts  to  gain  him 
ver.    His  popularity  had  now  risen  so  high 
liat  certain  of  the  Oatholic  nobles  became  jeal- 
os,  and  invited  the  young  archduke  Matthias 
>  become  governor-general.    William  wisely 
Dnsented,  bnt   took  care  to  leave  the  weak 
>nng  man  only  the  shadow  of  authority,  while 
»  himself  with  the  title  of  lieutei^nt-general 
mtlnned  to  share  with  the  states-general  the 
al  power  of  government.  Hostilities  broke  oat 
tew,  Alexander  Famese  beating  the  Nether- 
Dders  fearfully  near  Qembloux,  Jan.  81, 1678, 
id  Don   John  occupying  Louvain,  Nivelles, 
rlemont,  and  other  places.  Amsterdam,  on  the 
ber  hand,  declared  for  William ;  and  Elizabeth 
England,  Jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  duke  of 
\joa,  who,  invited  by  the  Catholic  no'bles,  had 
ooght  a  lH>dy  of  troops  from  France,  with  the 
able  parpose  of  repelling  the  Spamards  and 


supplanting  William,  ftimished  the  money  for  - 
another  army  of  12,000  men,  to  be  commanded 
by  the  elector  palatine,  John  Casimir.  Williun 
in  the  mean  time  had  employed  himself  in  quell- 
ing the  religions  feuds  among  his  own  country- 
men, pntting  down  arising  of  the  Catholic  Wal- 
loons, and  dbecking  the  outrages  of  the  reform- 
ers of  Ghent.  His  views  of  religious  toleration 
were  too  liberal  to  suit  either  party.  Ai^joa 
and  John  Casimir  both  departed  with  their 
soldiers  without  accomplishing  any  thing,  and 
Alexander  Farnese,  who  had  become  governor 
on  the  death  of  Don  John,  succeeded  in  detach- 
ingthe  Walloon  provinces  from  their  adhesion 
to  William,  and  possessing  himself  of  Maestricht 
(1679),  Mechlin  (1679),  and  Groningen  (1680). 
Before  this,  however,  the  prince,  throagh  the 
agency  of  his  brother  Count  John,  had  in- 
duced Gelderland,  Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  provinces  to  form  a 
league  for  mutual  defence  and  assistance.  The 
"  Union  of  Utrecht,"  which  is  universally  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  of  the  Netherland 
republic,  was  concluded  in  Jan.  1679.  With- 
out professing  to  abandon  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  parties  to  this  compact 
bound  tiiemselves  together  to  spend  all  their 
treasure  and  all  their  blood  in  expelling  the 
foreign  soldiery  from  their  soil;  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  complete  separation 
from  Philip  was  inevitable,  and  on  July  26, 
1681,  the  United  Provinces  assembled  at  the 
Hague  solemnly  proclaijned  their  independence. 
The  sovereignty  was  offered  to  the  duke  of 
Ai^ou,  but  Holland  and  Zealand  obstinately  re- 
fused to  accept  any  otlier  head  than  William 
of  Orange.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
provinces  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  him, 
for  "Father  WiWam,"  as  he  was  called,  had 
the  full  confidence  and  affection  of  the  whole 
people ;  bnt  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  the 
danger  of  having  the  motives  of  his  past  conduct 
misinterpreted,  and  he  looked  to  far  greater 
advantages  from  a  connection  of  the  country 
with  France.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  for  the 
present  at  least  the  prince  should  exercise  sov- 
ereignty over  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  An- 
jon  assumed  the  government  of  the  other  prov- 
inces. After  the  manifestation  of  Alton's 
treachery  the  general  government  was  offered 
to  William,  but  he  refused  it,  and  used  all  his 
efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 

Erovinoes  and  the  duke.  The  war  meanwhile 
ad  been  prosecuted  with  little  energy  on 
either  side.  In  his  eloquent  discourses  to  the 
states-general  the  prince  frequently  urged  them 
to  a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
army,  but  without  much  effect.  In  June,  1684, 
Ai^ou  died  in  France,  and  before  measures 
could  be  taken  to  appoint  his  successor  William  « 
of  Orange  was  assassinated.  In  March,  1680, 
Philip  had  published  a  ban  against  the  prinoe, 
offering  26,000  crowns  in  gold  and  a  patent  of 
nobility  to  any  one  "  suflSciently  generous  of 
heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  delivering  him  to 
na,  alive  or  dead,  or  taung  his  life,"  and  prrf- 
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aofaig  the   documeiit  with  a  hlBtorf  of  the 
prince's  offences ;  to  which  William  replied  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  in  his  celebrated 
*'  Apology."  Several  attempts  were  made  upon 
his  life  onder  the  <  influence  of  the  promised  re- 
ward, and  once  he  was  dangerously  wounded. 
The  task  was  at  last  undertaken  by  a  Bui^un- 
dian  fanatic  named  Balthazar  Gerard,  who  shot 
him  through  the  body  as  he  was  leaving  the 
dining  room.    William  expired  a  few  minutes 
afterward  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 
The  assassin,  after  undergoing  frightful  tor- 
tures which  he  bore  without  a  groan,  was  ex- 
ecuted July  14.  His  right  hand  was  first  burned 
off  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  his  flesh  torn  fh>m 
his  hones  with  pincers  in  6  different  places; 
he  was  then    quartered   and  disembowelled 
alive ;  his  heart  was  torn  out  and  flung  in  his 
face  ("Then,"  says  a  looker  on,  "he  gave  up 
the  ghost");   and  finally  he  was  beheaded. 
Philip  ennobled  his  parents,  and  granted  them 
three  estates  belongmg  to  William  in  Franche 
Oomt6. — In  person,  says  Motley,  Orange  was 
about  the  middle  height,  and  perfectly  well 
made,  but  spare  rather  than  stout.    His  eyes, 
hair,  beard,  and  complexion  were  brown.    Hia 
head  was  small  and  symmetrically  shaped,  and 
his  brow  capacious.     Kezt  to  piety,  his  chief 
characteristic  was  firmness.  His  military  genius 
won  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  in  political  sagacity  he  was  unquestiouably 
before  any  other  statesman  in  Europe.    He  left 
12  children.    By  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Egmont, 
he  had  one  son,  Count  Bnren,  and  one  daugh- 
ter; by  the  second,  Anna  of  Saxony,  one  son, 
the  celebrated  Maurice  of  Nassau,   and  two 
daughters;  by  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  who  died 
in  1682,  6  daughters ;  and  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Louise,  widow  of  the  seigneur  de  Teligny  and 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  Coligni,  whom  he 
married  in  1683,  one  son,  Frederic  Henry,  bom 
in  Delft  in  1684,  died  in  March,  1647,  who 
succeeded  Maurice  as  stadtholderof  the  repub- 
Uo,  and  was  hardly  less  distinguished  as  a  mil- 
ittUT-  commander  than  his  brother  and  father, 
whUe  there  is  no  blot  on  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman.— See  Motley,  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Kepublic"  (New  York,  1866). 

WILLIAM  OF  Wtkkham,  an  English  ar- 
chitect, ecclesiastic,  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Wickhom,  Hampshire,  in  1324,  died  at  Long 
Waltham,  Sept.  27,  1404.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  and  on  leaving  it  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Sir  Nicholas  TJvedale,  gov- 
ernor of  Winchester  castle.  In  May,  1866,  he 
was  appointed  derk  of  all  the  king's  works 
iu  his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yeshampsted, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  "  chief  keeper 
and  surveyor  of  the  castles  of  the  king  at 
'Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlee,"  and  of 
several  manors  enumerated.  By  his  advice 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  castle  of  Windsor 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  he  also  built 
a  strong  castle  at  Queenborough  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppey.  In  1867  the  king  gave  him  the  rec- 
tory of  Pnlham  in  Norfolk,  though  he  was 


then  a  layman.  About  4  years  afterward  he 
was  ordained  sub-deacon^  and  in  1362  prie«t, 
In  1S64  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  sed, 
and  in  1866  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  lie  was 
not  consecrated  until  the  next  year,  throagh 
a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  king  and 
the  pope.  Meanwhile,  iu  Sept.  1S67,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  wbidi 
office  he  resigned  March  14,  1371.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  charges  were 
made  against  him  in  1376  of  misapproiiriations 
of  money  while  chancellor,  which  upon  inves- 
tigation were  narrowed  down  to  the  fact  tliat 
he  had  forgiven  to  one  John  Grey  half  of  a  fine 
of  £80.  Upon  this  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  seized,  and  he  was  banished  from  bis  see. 
This  persecution  roused  the  spirit  of  the  clergy, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  by  them  for  Vyke- 
ham's  restoration,  which  was  achieved  upon 
the  accession  of  Bichard  II.  In  1889  he  was 
again  created  lord  chancellor,  but  resigned  3 
years  later,  virtually  retired  from  public  life, 
and  gave  his  whole  time  and  care  to  the  fonn- 
dation  of  a  college  at  Winchester,  and  of  one 
at  Oxford,  still  called  New  college.  He  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

WILLIAM  AND  MAEY  COLLEGE,  the  old- 
est seat  of  learning,  except  Harvard  college,  in 
the  United  States,  founded  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  in  1692.    An  effort  had  been  made  as 
early  as  1619  to  establish  a  college  at  Henrico, 
near  the  present  city  of  Richmond.    An  en- 
dowment of  £1,500  and  10,000  acres  of  land 
was  procured,  but  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  came  from 
England  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  and  the 
settlers  who  accompanied  him,  were  massacred 
in  1632,  and  the  project  of  the  college  was  re- 
linquished.   The  subject  of  establishing  a  col- 
lege was  often  subsequently  agitated  in  the 
colonial  legislature,  but  the  royal  governois 
discouraged  it.    In  1692  a  charter  for  a  college 
Was  obtained  from  England,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  James  Blair  and  of  Nicholson,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  colony,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  reigning  king  and  queen,  who 
appropriated  lands,  funds,  and  a  revenue  m  to- 
bacco for  its  support.    Buildings  were  erected 
in  1698,  and  BMr  was  appointed  the  first  presi- 
dent.   The  first  college  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1706,  and  rebuilt  the  next  year. 
Queen  Anne  contributing  liberally  for  its  res- 
toration.   In  1718  £1,000  were  granted  to  the 
college  "  for  the  support  of  as  many  ingenious 
scholars  as  they  should  see  fit"    This  money 
was  partly  expended  for  the  Nottoway  prop- 
erty, the  income  of  which  supported  several 
students,  who  were  hence  said  to  be  on  the 
Nottoway  foundation,  and  the  remainder  was 
invested  and  its  income  designated  the  assem- 
bly scholarship.      The  Nottoway  estate  was 
sold  in  1777.    In  1691  Robert  Boyle,  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  left  his  whole  estate  to  tm^ 
tees  with  the  recommendation  that  it  shoold 
be  expended  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    The  trustees  expended  £5,400  in 
the  purdiase  of  the  Brafferton  estate,  and  gave 
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£45  of  the  income  to  the  sapport  of  two  mis- 
■onaries  to  the  Indians  in  Kew  England,  £45  to 
Kirrard  college,  and  the  remainder  to  William 
and  Mary  college  on  condition  t)f  their  sopporting 
one  Indian  scholar  for  ererv  £14  received.  A 
hoase  called  Brofferton  hall  was  bailt  in  1728 
on  the  college  grounds  at  Williamsburg,  and  In- 
dian pnpiis  were  taught  there  as  late  as  1774. 
The  eoUege  was  at  first  organized  under  the  title 
of  the  "  president  and  master  or  professors  of 
William  and  Mary  college."  It  bad  a  body  of 
viiitors,  who  had  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
gOTemment  of  the  college,  to  appoint  the  pres- 
ident and  professors,  and  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  their  salaries.  The  teachers  were  a  presi- 
dent and  6  professors.  There  were  two  pro- 
lessorships  of  divinity,  one  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
one  of  ouithematics,  one  of  moral  philosophy, 
•ad  Boyle's  Indian  professorship.  The  college 
was  allowed  a  representative  in  the  house  of 
burgesses.  Two  copies  of  Latin  verses  were 
•very  year  presented  to  the  royal  governor  as 
a  quitrent  for  the  lands  granted  by  the  crown. 
At  the  revolution  the  college  endowments  were 
vary  much  diminished;  tbe  colonial  revenue 
taxes  were  discontinued,  and  the  Brafferton 
fond  was  lost.  The  two  divinity  professorships 
were  abolished,  and  others  substituted  for  them. 
At  the  commencement^of  the  war  half  of  the 
■todenta,  of  whom  James  Monroe  was  one,  en- 
tered the  army.  At  the  siege  of  Torktown  the 
Jrenoh  troops  occupied  a  part  of  the  college 
buildings  as  a  hospital,  and  while  they  had 
posBesaion  of  them  the  president's  house  was 
burned;  the  French  government  promptly 
paid  for  its  rebuilding.  The  college  bnildmga 
were  much  iqjnredtby  this  occupation,  but  the 
U.  8,  government  never  made  any  remunera- 
tion. The  following  persons  have  been  presi* 
dents  of  the  college :  the  Rev.  James  Blair 
from  its  foundation  till  his  death  in  1748 ;  the 
Bev.  William  Dawson  till  175S ;  William  Btith, 
the  historian  of  Virginia,  till  1765 ;  Thomas 
Dawson  tiU  1761;  William  Tates  till  1764; 
James  Horrocks  till  1771;  John  Cannon  till 
1777;  the  Bev.  James  Madison,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  Virginia,  till  his  death  in  1812  ;  John 
Bracken  till  1814;  John  Augustine  Smith, 
KD.,  till  1826;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilhuer  till 
his  death  in  1827 ;  the  Rev.  Adam  Empie  till 
1836;  Thomas  R.  Dew  till  his  death  in  1846; 
Robert  Saunders  till  1848 ;  Beigamin  8.  Ewell 
till.  1849;  Bishop  John  Johns  till  1854,  when 
Beigamin  S.  Ewell,  the  present  incumbent, 
was  again  elected.  In  1782  a  law  department 
was  added  to  the  college.  Presidents  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Tyler  were  grad- 
uates of  this  college,  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  Gen.  Scott  were  also  connected  with  it 
■8  students.  The  literary  society  of  the  Phi 
Bets  Kappa  originated  at  William  and  Mary  in 
1776,  and  the  affiliated  society  at  Harvard  de- 
rired  its  charter  from  this.  In  1781,  when  the 
college  was  temporarily  broken  up,  the  society 
was  mterrupted,  and  was  not  revived  till  1860, 
when  it  was  found  that  its  president  was  still 


living,  and  that  its  records  were  in  tiie  posses- 
sion of  the  Virginia  historical  society.  The 
college  has  now  two  principal  edifices  beside 
the  president's  residence,  and  in  1860  had  6 
professors,  8,000  alumni,  60  students,  and  s 
library  of  68,000  volumes. 

WILLIAMS,  the  extreme  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio, 
bordering  on  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  inter- 
sected by  tlie  St.  Joseph's  and  Tiffin  rivers ; 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,682.  The 
surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  84,832 
bushels  of  wheat,  106,922  of  Indian  corn,  87,- 
440  of  oats,  86,615  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,431 
of  hay.  There  were  2  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  2,040  pnpiis  attending  public  schools. 
The  Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana 
railroad  traverses  the  county.    Capital,  Bryan. 

WILLIAMS,  Charuss  Eilborn,  an  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  24, 
1782,  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  March  9, 1853.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samnel  Williams,  the  his- 
torian of  Vermont,  was  graduated  at  Williams 
college  in  1800,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804. 
He  represented  Rutland  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture 6  years  between  1809  and  1821,  and  again 
in  1849,  was  state  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Rutland  in  1814-'16,  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1828-'4,  collector  of  customs  for  the 
district  of  Vermont  from  1825  to  1829,  and 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  from  1827  to  1846, 
being  for  the  lost  18  years  of  that  time  chief 
justice  and  ex  officio  chancellor.  In  1847  he 
was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  censors,  of  which  he  was  made  president. 
In  1850  and  1861  he  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  but  declined  a  reelection  in  1852. 

WILLIAMS,  Eliazab,  an  American  clergy- 
man, supposed  to  be  a  grandson  of  Eunice, 
daughter  of  "  the  redeemed  captive,"  bom  at 
Oaughnawaga,  N.  Y.,  about  1787,  died  at  Ho- 
ganstown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28, 1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  friends  of  his  supposed  grandmother  at 
Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  served  among  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  1812,  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1826,  lived  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay  and  elsewhere, 
and  translated  the  Prayer  Book  into  the  Mo- 
hawk tongue.  About  1842  he  began  to  make 
known  his  claim  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XVL 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  been  success- 
fully abstracted  from  his  revolutionary  prison 
in  Paris,  and  brought  to  America  by  an  agent 
of  the  royal  family.  The  story  attracted  no 
great  attention  until  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson  of  New  York,  who  set  it 
forth  with  great  ingenuity  and  plausibility  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  "Putnam's  Monthly"  in 
1863,  which  were  afterward  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Lost  Prince"  (New  York, 
1854).  Mr.  Williams  was  thought  by  believers 
in  his  pretended  royal  descent  to  possess  a 
striking  Bourbon  countenance ;  to  others  he 
seemed  to  be  simply  a  good-looking,  good-na- 
tured, portly  half-breed  Indian. 
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"WILLIAMS,  Ephba™,  a  colonel  in  the  colo- 
nial army  of  Massachusetts,  bom  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  in  1716,  killed  near  Lake  George,  Sept. 
8, 1756.  In  early  life  he  was  a  sailor.  In  the 
war  with  France  ftom  1740  to  1748,  he  served 
as  captain  of  a  New  England  company  in  Can- 
ada, and  when  hostilities  broke  out  afresh  waa 
put  in  command  of  a  regiment  and  ordered  to 
join  the  New  York  forces  nnder  Gen.  (after- 
ward Sir  William)  Johnson,  who  were  march- 
ing northward  to  attack  the  French.  He  was 
proceeding  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers  to  at- 
tack Dieskaa's  advance  force,  when  the  whole 
party  was  entrapped  in  an  ambuscade  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  at  the  first  fire  Gol.  Williams 
fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  head. 
Most  of  his  property  was  left  by  his  will  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  Massachn- 
setts,  of  which  Williams  college  was  the  result. 
(See  WiLUAifs  Collxok.) 

WILLIAMS,  Heuin  Majoa,  an  English  sa- 
ihoress,  born  in  the  north  of  England  in  1762, 
died  in  Paris  in  Deo.  1827.  She  went  to  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  introdaced  to 
public  notice  by  Dr.  Andrew  Eippis,  who  rec- 
ommended very  highly  her  first  work,  a  legen- 
dary tale  in  verse  entitled  "Edwin  and  Elfrida," 
which  was  published  in  1782.  Between  this 
period  and  1788  she  pnblished  an  "Ode  on 
Peace"  (1788) ;  "  Peru,  a  Poem"  (1784) ;  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  poems  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1786) ;  and  "The  Slave  Trade,  a  Poem"  (1788). 
In  1790  she  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  a  series  of  "  Letters  from 
France,"  and  in  1792  a  second  series.  These 
"  Letters"  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Giron- 
dists, and  on  their  downfall  she  was  in  great 
danger,  and  was  for  sometime  imprisoned.  Her 
remaining  works  are :  "  Travels  in  Switzerland ;" 
"  Narrative  of  Events  in  France"  (1815) ;  "  Cor- 
respondence of  Louis  XVI.,  with  Observations ;" 
"  Letters  on  the  Events  which  passed  in  France 
since  the  Restoration  in  1816 ;"  an  English 
translation  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  "  Per- 
sonal Narrative"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1814-'21);  "Ju- 
lia," a  novel ;  and  a  collection  of  poems  (1828). 

WILLIAMS,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
known  as  "the  redeemed  captive,"  born  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1644,  died  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  June  12, 1729.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1683,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  inDeerfield,  Oct.  17, 1688. 
On  the  night  of  Feb.  28, 1704,  a  party  of  800 
French  and  Indiana  sarprised  the  town,  and 
some  of  them,  breaking  open  Mr.  Williams's 
house,  killed  two  of  his  children  and  his  negro 
servant,  and  forced  him  with  his  wife  and  6  of 
his  surviving  children  (his  son  Eleazar  was  ab- 
sent) to  set  out  with  other  prisoners  for  Can- 
ada. On  the  second  day's  march  Mrs.  Williams  ' 
fell  from  exhaustion,  and  was  despatched  with 
a  tomahawk.  About  20  other  prisoners  were 
murdered  under  similar  circumstances.  On  his 
arrival  in  Canada,  after  a  journey  attended  by 
almost  nnezampled  hardships,  he  was  treated 
by  the  French  with  great  humanity  and  even 


conrtesy,  and  at  length  was  redeemed,  and  ar- 
rived in  Boston^  Nov.  21,  1706,  with  67  other 
captives,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  daughter  Eunice,  10  years  of  age, 
was  left  behind,  and  married  an  Indian.  Ur. 
Williams,  soon  after  his  retnm,  resumed  his 
pastoral  charge  at  Deerfield,  and  pnblidied  a 
narrative  of  his  captivity,  entitled  "  The  Re- 
deemed Captive."  By  a  second  wife  he  had  6 
children.    Three  of  his  sons  were  clergymen. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  an  English  missioiutry, 
bom  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  June  29, 1796, 
murdered  by  the  natives  at  Dillon's  bay  in  the 
island  of  Erromongo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
gronp,  Nov.  20, 1889.  He  waa  apprenticed  it 
the  tige  of  14  to  an  ironmonger,  bnt  at  20  offer- 
ed himself  to  the  London  missionary  sodety  as 
a  missionary,  and  was  sent  out  with  his  wife  to 
Eimeo,  one  of  the  Society  islands.  Thence,  after 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  they 
removed,  first  to  Hoaheine,  and  finally  to  Riia- 
tea,  the  largest  of  the  Society  gronp.  He  wu 
very  successful  here  for  about  5  years,  after 
which,  with  a  vessel  which  he  had  pnrchued 
at  Sydney,  he  visited  the  Hervey  islands  and 
founded  a  mission  at  Raratonga  (1823).  Leav- 
ing his  converts  nnder  the  care  of  a  native 
teacher,  he  resided  at  Raiatea  until  he  had 
learned  the  language  of  the  Hervey  islands. 
He  then  returned  to  Raratonga  (1827),  where 
he  prepared  some  books,  and  translated  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  Wishing  to  go  back  to  Raia- 
tea, and  finding  no  vessel,  he  resolved  to  bnild 
one.  He  made  all  the  necessary  tools,  and  in 
the  course  of  15  weeks  launched  a  boat  60  feet 
long  and  18  wide,  the  sails-being  made  of  na- 
tive matting,  the  cordage  bf  the  bark  of  tb« 
Aibiteiti,  the  oakum  of  cocoannt  husks  and 
banana  stumps,  and  the  sheaves  of  ironwood. 
In  this  vessel,  within  the  next  4  years,  he  ex- 
plored almost  the  whole  of  the  South  sea 
islands,  and  visited  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and  Bars- 
tonga,  more  than  once.  During  this  time  the 
Samoan  mission  was  established,  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Raratongm 
language  completed, .  and  the  people  ct  tbt 
island  civilized  and  Christianized.  In  1834  he 
visited  England,  where  his  adventures  made 
him  an  object  of  great  attention.  He  remained 
there  nearly  4  years,  procured  the  publication 
of  his  Raratongan  Testament  by  the  Britiah 
and  foreign  Bible  society,  raised  £4,000  for  the 
purchase  and  outfit  of  a  missionary  ship,  the 
Camden,  wrote  and  published  a  "  Narrative  of 
Missionary  Enterprises  in.  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, with  Remarks  upon  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Islands,  Origin,  Languages,  Traditions,  and 
Usages  of  the  Inhabitants,"  and  prepared  and 
advocated  plans  for  a  theological  school  for  the 
education  of  native  missionaries  at  Raratongs 
and  a  high  school  at  Tahiti.  In  April,  1888,  he 
embarked  on  his  return  to  his  field  of  labor 
with  16  other  missionaries.  Having  visited  the 
Samoan  group,  Roraton^  and  Tahiti,  Mr.  WO- 
liams,  with  one  companion,  suled  for  the  Ne* 
Hebrides,  hoping  to  plant  a  miasion  tiiere,  bat 
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both  were  killed  bj  the  uttirea,  irlio  were  ir- 
rittted  by  the  ii^jaries  they  had  received  from 
the  orew  of  a  vessel  which  had  landed  there 
ihortly  before.  The  greater  part  of  his  body 
was  eaten  by  the  ssvages. — Several  memoirs  of 
Mi.  Williams  have  been  pnblished;  the  most 
complete  is  that  by  the  Bar.  Ebenezer  Front. 

WILLIAMS,  If  ONISB,  an  English  orientalist, 
bom  in  Bombay,  where  his  fiither  was  snrveyor- 
general,  in  1819.  He  studied  snooessively  at 
King's  college,  London,  Baliol  ooll^,  Oxford, 
the  East  India  company's  college  at  Haileybury, 
and  University  ooUege,  Ozfora,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1844.  From  1844  to  1868  he  was 
pnrfessor  of  Sanscrit  at  Haileybnry  college. 
After  the  abolition  of  that  institution  in  1868, 
he  saperintended  the  oriental  studies  at  Ohel- 
tenham  for  two  years.  In  Dec.  1860,  he  was 
tlected  Boden  Sanscrit  professor  at  Oxford.  He 
has  published  a  "  Practical  Granunar  of  the  San- 
scrit Language,  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
Gtassioal  Languages  of  Europe"  (1846 ;  2d  ed., 
Oxford,  1867) ;  an  English-Sanscrit  dictionary 
(1851) ;  tnuuuations  of  three  of  the  Sanscrit  dra- 
mas (l84^'66);  "Original  Papers  illustrating 
the  History  of  the  Application  of  the  Boman 
Afa>habet  to  the  Languages  of  India"  (1869) ; 
"Story  of  Nala,"  a  Sanscrit  poem,  with  vocab- 
nlary  and  Dean  Milman's  translation  (Oxford, 
1860),  ixi. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Hollaitd,  an  American 
general,  bom  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  in 
1748,  died  July  16, 1794.  Previous  to  the  rev>- 
olution  he  was  employed  in  tiie  county  clerk's 
offices  in  Prince  George's  and  Bidtimore  ooun- 
ties,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  in  the  rifle  company  reused  in 
Avderick  county.  He  became  a  prisoner  when 
fort  Washington  in  New  York  was  taken  by 
theEn^ish,  tne  regiment  of  which  he  was  then 
m^or  forming  part  of  the  garrison.  Being 
soon  exchanged,  ne  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  6th  Maryland  re^^ent,  and  was  afterward 
a^ntant-general  to  Gates,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  ^e  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Oamden,  and  was  very 
niefal  in  thwarting  the  various  attempts  of 
Oomwallis  to  surprise  Gen.  Greene,  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  into  Korth  Carolina.  In  May, 
1783,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-generaL 

WILLIAMS,  RooBB,  the  founder  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  bom  in  Wales  in  1606,  died 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1683.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Williams,  of  Oonwyl  Oayo,  near  Lam- 
poter,  Oaermarthenshire.  The  tradition  which 
makes  him  a  relative  of  Oliver  Oromwell  is 
■lenderly  supported.  That  he  was  rel^onsly 
cdocated  may  be  inferred  from  a  reference  to 
his  early  rears  made  late  in  life.  "From  my 
ehildhood,"  he  says,  "now  aboot  threescore' 
years,  the  Father  of  lights  touched  my  soul 
with  a  love  to  himself,  to  his  only  begotten, 
the  tme  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  his  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." While  yet  a  youth  we  find  him  m 
laaion,  attracting  by  his  shorthand  notes  of 
Mnmns,  and  of  speeches  in  the  star  chamber, 


the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Ooke.  who,  "  see- 
ing so  hopeftd  a  youth,  took  snch  liking  to  him, 
that  he  sent  him  in  to  Sutton's  hospital."  He 
was  elected  a  scholar  of  Sutton's  hospital,  now 
the  Charterhouse,  July  26,  1621,  and  obtained 
an  exhibition  July  9,  1634,  having  already 
(April  80)  entered  Jesus  college,  Oxford.  How 
Ipng  he  remained  at  the  university  is  not 
uiown.  Logic  and  the  classics,  paramount  in 
the  studies  of  Oxford,  left  their  traces  deeply 
on  his  mind.  Perhaps  nothing  indicates  more 
precisely  the  scope  and  character  of  his  learn- 
ing than  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend.  Gov.  Winihrop  of  Connecticut.  From 
1662  to  1664  he  had  been  in  England  on  colo- 
nial business,  and  writing,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn, of  his  employments  while  there,  he  says; 
"  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time^ 
and  with  some  persons,  to  practise  the  He- 
brew, the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch. 
The  secretary  of  the  council  (Mr.  Milton),  for 
my  Dutch  I  read  him,  read  me  many  more  lan- 
guages. Grammar  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed 
a  tyranny.  I  taught  two  young  genUemen,  a 
parliament  man's  sons,  as  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren English,  by  words,  phrases,  and  constant 
talk,"  &a.  There  is  a  tradition  that  on  leaving 
the  university  he  studied  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  patron ;  but  if  so,  it  could  have  been 
for  a  short  time  only,  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
when  at  the  dose  of  1680  he  embarked  for 
America.  The  causes  which  kept  his  friend 
Milton  from  entering  the  sacred  office  very 
soon  compelled  Williams  to  abandon  it.  He 
became  a  Puritan  of  the  extreme  wiiu;,  and  of 
that  section  of  the  wing  whose  tendencies  to 
the  views  of  the  Batista  were  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  rapid  rise  of  that  denomination 
in  En^and.  Arriving  at  Boston,  Feb.  6, 1631, 
"  a  young  minister,  godly  and  zealous,  having 
precious'^  gifts,  and  accompanied  by  his  win 
Mary,  he  soon  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  au- 
thorities by  his  religious  opinions,  and  chiefly 
by  denying  that  the  ma^strates  had  a  right  to 
pnnish  for  any  but  oivO  offences,  and  proceeded 
within  a  few  weeks  to  Salem  to  become  the 
assistant  of  Skelton,  pastor  of  the  congregation 
of  Uiat  town.  A  remonstrance  from  the  gen- 
eral court  agunst  his  settlement  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  Salem,  in  which  it  was 
complained  that  he  had  refUsed  "  to  join  with 
the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they  would 
not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repent- 
ance for  having  communion  with  the  churches 
of  England,  while  they  lived  there ;"  and  be- 
side this,  "had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  a  breach  of  tie 
sabbath,  nor  any  other  offence,  as  it  was  [per- 
haps, considered  asia  breach  of  the  first  table." 
The  objections  of  Williams  to  the  church  of 
England  were,  first,  that  it  was  composed  of 
pious  and  worldly  men  indiscriminately,  and 
second,  that  it  assumed  authority  over  the  con- 
science, and  was  persecuting;  The  first  of 
these  objectionB  the  Puritans  of  Boston  shared 
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'with  Williams;  the  last  assailed  the  theocracy 
which  thej  themselves  were  rearing  on  the 
shores  of  New  England.  Eis  ministry  at  Salem 
was  brief.  Persecution  instantly  commenced, 
and  before  the  close  of  smnmer  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Plymouth.  Here  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  during  two  years  he  was  the  as- 
sistant of  the  pastor,  Mr.  B^ph  Smith.  Here 
too  he  formed  acqnaintance  with  leading  chieft 
of  the  Indians,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  their 
language.  Anxious  to  retnm  to  Salem,  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  of  Plymouth  to  submit 
to  his  departure  was  overcome  by  the  politic 
Brewster,  who  expressed  the  fear  that  Williams 
would  "  run  the  same  course  of  rigid  separa- 
tion and  Anabaptistry  which  Mr.  John  Smyth" 
had  run  at  Amsterdam.  Resuming  his  minis- 
terial labors  at  Salem,  he  became  the  successor 
of  Skelton,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies,  "  in  one  year's  time  he  filled  that 
place  with  principles  of  rigid  separation,  tend- 
ing to  Anabaptism."  The  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, declared  by  the  general  court  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1686,  was  in  these  words :  "  Where- 
as Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Salem,  hath  broached  and  divulged 
divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the 
authority  of  magistrates;  as  also  writ  letters 
of  defamation,  both  of  the  magistrates  and 
churches  here,  and  that  before  any  conviction, 
and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without  any  re- 
tractation; it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the 
said  Mr.  Williams  shell  depart  out  of  this  juris- 
diction within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing, 
which,  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magis- 
trates to  send  him  to  some  place  out  of  this 
jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without 
license  from  the' court."  He  had  called  in  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  magistrates  in  respect  to 
two  things,  one  relating  to  the  right  of  the  king 
to  ftppropriate  and  grant  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians witliont  purchase,  and  the  other  to  the 
right  of  the  civil  power  to  impose  faith  and 
worship.  On  die  first  of  these  points  Williams 
at  one  time  made  explanations  tliat  were  deem- 
ed satisfactory;  on  the  other  the  divergence 
was  hopeless,  the  ministers  who  gave  their  ad- 
vice at  the  request  of  the  court  declaring  that 
opinions  which  would  not  allow  the  magistrate 
to  intermeddle,  even  to  restrain  a  church  from 
heresy  or  apostasy,  were  not  to  be  endured, 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  with 
inflexible  rigor  the  absolute  and  etern^  distinc- 
tion between  the  spheres  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  Christian  church.  The  "  letters 
(^defamation"  were  but  a  subordinate  and  un- 
important count  in  the  indictment.  One  of 
those  was  an  appeal  to  the  churches  against  a 
decision  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  was 
a  letter  to  his  own  church  in  favor  of  those 
principles  of  rigid  separation  which  he  had  ad- 
vocated from  the  beginning.  The  charges 
urged  against  hjm  are  thus  stated  by  Williams, 
in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter 
Examined  and  Answered:"  "After  my  public 


trial  and  answers  at  the  genwal  oont,  ene  of 
the  most  eminent  magistrates,  whose  name  ud 
6i>eech  may  be  by  others  remembered,  stood 
up  and  spake:  'Mr.  Williams,'  uii  he,  'holds 
forth  these  four  particulars:  First,  that  we 
have  not  our  land  by  patent  from  the  king,  bnt 
that  the  natives  are  the  trne  owners  of  it,  and 
that  we  ought  to  repent  of  such  a  reeeiviag  it 
by  patent.  Secondly,  that  it  is  not  lawfhl  to 
can  a  wicked  person  to  swear,  [or]  to  pray,  u 
being  actions  of  Ood's  worship.  Thirdly,  dist 
it  is  not  lawfbl  to  hear  any  of  the  ministers  of 
the  parish  assemblies  in  England.  Foarthly, 
that  the  civil  magistrate's  power  extends  oidy 
to  the  bodies,  goods,  and  ontward  state  afmea, 
&o.'  I  acknowledge  the  particulars  were  light- 
ly smnmed  np,  and  I  also  hope  that,  as  I  then 
miuntained  the  rocky  strength  of  thera  to  my 
own,  and  other  consciences'  satisfactioi),  so, 
through  the  Lord's  assistance,  I  shall  be  ready 
for  the  same  grounds  not  only  to  be  bound  and 
banished,  but  to  die  also  in  New  England,  as 
for  most  holy  truths  of  God  in  Christ  Jegos." 
— ^It  is  not  improbable  that  a  settlement  in  the 
territory  around  Narraganset  bay,  not  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  'any  existing  colony,  had 
been  already  contemplated  by  Williams.  It  is 
certain  that  a  purpose  of  this  kind  ripened  rap- 
idly after  the  sentence  of  bani^ment  had  bees 
pronounced.  Great  indignation  at  that  event 
was  felt  by  his  friends,  and  these  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  20  or  more  were  ready  to  share  his  fof- 
tunes  in  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  Tb« 
period  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his  depart- 
ure had  been  extended  to  the  coming  sprine. 
But  the  infection  of  his  doctrines  was  spread- 
ing, and  his  purpose  of  fonnding  a  colony,  cloas 
at  nond,  and  embodying  his  principles,  had  be- 
come known.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  send  him  to  England  at  once,  and,a  small 
vessel  was  despatched  to  Salem  to  bring  him 
away.  Williams,  however,  obtained  notice  of 
what  was  doing,  and  was  already  beyond  reach 
when  the  vessel  arrived.  In  midwinter,  abaa- 
doning  his  friends  and  his  family,  "  sorely  tosed 
for  14  weeks,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean,"  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  wil- 
demess,  and  "  steered  his  course"  for  the  shore* 
of  the  Narraganset.  Purchasing  of  Oueame- 
quin  lands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Seekcmk 
nver,  he  had  planted  his  com  for  the  season, 
when,  ascertaining  that  he  was  within^  the 
bounds  of  Plymouth  colony,  he  set  out,  with  5 
companions,  on  new  explorations.  Embaridag 
in  a  canoe,  they  proceeded  down  the  stream, 
turned  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  as- 
cended the  river  which  forma  its  westaoi 
boundary,  to  a  spot  which  traditi<»  has  ooo- 
secrated  as  their  landing.  "I  having  inadj 
covenant  of  peaceable  neighborhood  with  aa 
the  sachems  and  nations  round  about  us,"  says 
William^,  "and  having,  of  a  sense  of  God's 
merciful  providence  unto  me  in  my  distress, 
called  the  place  Providence,  I  desired  it  might 
be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con- 
science."   The  fdn^mental  article  of  govera- 
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ment,  estabiiabing  a  pure  democracy,  with  ab- 
Bolate  inhibition  of  control  over  the  consciencsB 
of  men,  which  persons  admitted  to  this  remark- 
able corporation  were  required  to  sign,  was  in 
these  words :  "  We,  whose  names  are  hereun- 
der, desirous  to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, do  promise  to  subject  ourselves,  in  active 
or  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders  or 
agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  public  good 
of  the  body,  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  mcvjor 
cODient  of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of 
fiunilies,  incorporated  together  in  a  town  fel- 
low^ip,  and  others  whom  they  shall  admit 
onto  the  same,  only  in  civil  things."     The 
method  of  planting  the  first  church  in  Provi- 
dence, now  known  as  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  that  city,  answers  perfectly  to  the  views 
touching  that  matter  which  had  been  set  forth 
in  Holland  by  Smyth  and  Helwys.  When  Smyth 
and  his  followers  in  Amsterdam  became  Bap- 
tists, they  hesitated  to  ask  baptism  of  the  or- 
thodox Dutch  Anabaptists,  because  they  did 
not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  Dutch  in  opin- 
ion.   They  therefore  instituted  baptism  among 
themselves  by  authorizing  certain  of  their  own 
Domber  to  be  administrators  of  the  rite.    This 
example  was  followed  at  Providence,  the  colo- 
nists Instituting  baptism  among  themselves,  in 
March,  1639.    Ezekiel  Holliman,  a  layman,  first 
baptized  Williams,  and  then  Williams  baptized 
Holliman,  "and  some  ten  more."    Thus  was 
fonnded  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
Bat  Williams  seems  to  have  had  immediate 
doubta  of  the  validity  of  the  proceeding,  and 
soon  withdrew  from  his  associates  in  this  meas- 
ure.   Various  explanations  of  his  withdrawing 
luve  been  pven,  and  prominent  among  these 
I    the  absence  of  "a  visible  succession"  of  au- 
thorized administrators  of  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  history  of  Roger  Williams,  for  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  near  half  a  century,  is  the  history 
of  Providence  and  of  Rhode  Island.  The  colony 
was  for  some  years  a  pure  democracy,  transact- 
ing its  public  business  in  town  meetings.    The 
ri«e  of  neighboring  settlements  at  Portsmouth 
and  Newport  rendered  necessary  both  an  au- 
thority better  recognized  and  a  conunon  gov- 
wnment.    WiUiams  was  therefore  appointed, 
in  1642,  an  agent  to  visit  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  charter.    This  mission  he 
Wccessfully  accomplished  the  next  year,  re- 
I  taming  in  1644.    While  on  hisvoyage  to  Eng- 
Itnd,  he  wrote  his  "  Key  into  the  Languages 
I  of  America,"  a  work  which  included  likewise 
,  observations  on  the  manners,  habits,  laws,  and 
religion  of  the  Indian  tribes.   Beside  this  work, 
he  published  during  his  residence  abroad  a 
psmphlet  entitled  "  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  Exam- 
ined and  Answered,"  and  "The  Bloudy  Tenent 
<f  Persecntion  for  Oanse  of  Oonscience,  dis- 
taaed  in  a  Conference  between  Truth  and 
Peace."    This  last,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
Mtbitn  and  sphere  of  civil  government,  was  the 
fKA  literary  labor  of  his  life.    On  the  occur- 
•eace  of  new  difficulties  in  the  colony,  he  was 
'giia  sent  to  England  in  1661,  and  was  equally 


Buccessfbl  in  executing  his  mission.  While 
abroad  the  second  time  he  published  "Experi- 
ments of  Spiritual  Life  and  Health,  and  their 
Preservatives,"  a  practical  religious  work,  ded- 
icated to  his  iViend  Lady  Vane,  which  he  says 
was  written  "  in  the  thickest  of  the  native  In- 
dians of  America,  in  their  very  wild  houses, 
and  by  their  barbarous  fires."  He  published 
at  this  time  likewise  "The  Hireling  Ministry 
none  of  Christ's,  or  a  Discourse  touching  the 
Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,"  and 
"The  Bloudy  Tenent  yet  more  Bloudy  by  Mr. 
Cotton's  Endeavor  to  wash  it  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb."  It  was  during  his  second 
stay  in  England  that  he  was  for  a  time  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  that  he  etgoyed  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Milton.  He  returned  to  Rhpde 
Island  in  1654,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  president  of  the  colony,  an 
ofBce  which  he  held  for  ii  years.  He  refused 
to  persecute  the  Quakers,  but  had  a  celebrated 
controversy  with  them  in  1673,  meeting  three 
of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  sect  in  pub- 
lic debate  at  Newport,  and  afterward  published 
a  controversial  work,  the  last  probably  and  the 
least  creditable  of  his  publications,  entitled 
"Gteorge  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrowes." 
The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  seem  never 
to  have  relented  toward  him,  the  principlea 
and  character  of  the  colony  he  had  founded  pre- 
cluding reconciliation;  though  he  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  Boston  and  to  pass  through  it  on 
his  voyages  to  and  from  England,  not  even  the 
interference  of  the  English  authorities  could 
induce  the  removal  of  the  ban  under  which  the 
magistrates  had  placed  him.  His  influence 
with  the  Indians  enabled  him  to  render  signal 
services  to  the  colonies  around  him,  by  avert- 
ing fi-om  them  the  calamities  of  savage  war; 
but  they  refused  to  admit  Rhode  Island  into 
the  New  England  league,  and  even  put  obstat- 
cles  in  the  way  of  her  procuring  the  means  of 
defence.  He  "  was  buried  with  all  the  solem- 
nity the  colony  was  able  to  show,"  in  his  fam- 
ily burying  ground,  near  the  spot  where  he 
landed,  and  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  over 
his  grave. — ^Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Roger  Wfl- 
liams  have  been  written  by  James  D.  Knowles 
(Boston,  1888),  William  Gammell  (Boston, 
1846),  and  Romeo  Elton  (London,  1862). 

WILLIAMS,  Samubl,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  scholar,  born  in  Waltheuu,  Mass., 
April  28,  1748,  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Jan.  8, 
1817.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams of  Deerfield,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1761,  licensed  to  preach  in  1763,  and 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  1766.  He  was  elected 
pro&Mor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Harvard  college  in  1 780,  and  filled  the  post 
for  8  years,  being  also  for  part  of  that  period 
professor  of  astronomy.  In  1 786  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  1786  be  received  the  same  degree 
ftom  Yale  college.  He  surveyed  the  W.  bound- 
ary of  Massachusetts  in  1786,  and  the  boundary 
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line  of  Yermont  in  1806.  He  was  the  anthor 
of  a  "Natural  and  Civil  Hiatoiy  of  Vennont" 
(1794;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  1809). 

WILLIAMS,  8A.in7XL  Wbixs,  LL.D.,  an- Amer- 
ican Binologne,  bom  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  in  Sept. 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rensselaer 
school  in  Troj,  and  went  to  China  in  1883  as 
a  printer  in  the  newly^  established  mission  of 
the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  for- 
eign missions  at  Canton.  Here  he  began  the 
stndy  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  assisted  in 
editing  the  "  Chinese  Repository,"  a  monthly 
publication  started  the  year  before  by  Dr. 
Bridgman.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Macao  to 
complete  the  printing  of  Medhurst's  HokkeSn 
dictionary;  and  in  July,  1887,  he  went  to 
Japan  in  a  vessel  sent  by  C.  W.  King  of 
Oanton  to  return  to  their  homes  7  shipwreck- 
ed Japanese ;  she  was  driven  away  from  two 
ports  by  cannon  balk,  and  the  men  were 
Drought  back  to  Macao.  Mr.  Williams  obtain- 
ed from  some  of  them  an  acquaintance  with 
their  language,  translated  a  treatise  on  smelting 
copper  from  the  original,  and  made  a  version 
of  tne  book  of  Grenesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  into  the  Japanese.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Bridgman's  "  Chinese  Chrestoma* 
thy,"  to  which  Mr.  Williams  contributed  about 
one  third,  he  printed  in  China  his  "Easy  Les- 
sons in  Chinese"  (1841),  "  English  and  Chinese 
Vocabulary"  (1848),  and  "Chinese  Commercial 
Guide"  (1844).  In  Nov.  1844,  he  set  out  for 
America,  passing  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Europe,  and  reaching  New  York  in  ()ct.  184fi. 
The  project  of  casting  a  font  of  movable  Chi- 
nese type  in  Berlin  had  been  started,  and  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  enterprise  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  condition  of  China,  which  were 
afterward  enlarged  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Middle  Kingdom"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York,  1 848).  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  work,  the  faculty  of  Union  collie  confer- 
red upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Canton,  and  took  charge  of  the 
"Chinese  Repository,"  which  was  closed  in 
1851  with  its  20th  volume.  In  1868-'4  he  ac- 
companied Com.  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan  as 
interpreter.  In  186S  be  was  appointed  secre- 
tary and  interpreter  to  the  IJ.  8.  legation,  and 
took  charge  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Parker.  He  published  in  1856  a  "  To- 
nic Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,"  and 
in  1858  went  with  Mr.  Reed  to  Tien-tsin  to  assist 
in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  treaty, 
and  the  next  year  with  Mr.  Ward  to  Peking  to 
exchange  the  ratifications.  In  1860  he  revisited 
the  United  States,  and  delivered  lectures  before 
the  Smithsonian  institution  and  elsewhere. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas  Soott,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist,  bom  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  June 
26,  1777,  died  in  Hartford,  Dec.  16,  1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1794,  and 
studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  law  school  and  in 
the  ofiioe  of  Judge  (afterward  Chief  Justice) 
Swift  in  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  in  1803  settled 


in  Hartford.  He  represented  Hartford  in  the 
state  assembly  7  times  between  1813  and  1829, 
and  in  congress  from  1817  to  1819.  la  18S9 
he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  errors,  and  in  1834  was  ohoeea 
chief  justice,  which  office  he  held  till  1847, 
when  his  term  expired  by  the  constitutioiuil 
limitation  of  age.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  for  20  years 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Hartford.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
for  several  years  previously  president  of  the 
American  tract  society,  was  a  large  contribu- 
tor tp  objects  of  benevolence,  and  bequeathed 
nearly  $80,000  to  charitable  institutions. 

WTTiTJAMfi,  William,  a  signer  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Windham  co..  Conn.,  April  8, 1731,  died  there, 
Aug.  2,  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvaid 
college  in  1761.  In  1766  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission on  the  staff  of  OoL  Ephraim  Williams, 
and  made  one  oamptdgn.  After  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  began  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  safety,  and  in  Oct.  1775 
was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  continental 
congress.  His  property  was  nearly  all  expend- 
ed in  the  war,  and  he  was  very  active  in  ob- 
taining private  donations  to  supply  the  army, 
going  from  honse  to  house  to  collect  any  arti- 
cles that  could  relieve  a  destitute  soldier.  He 
held  nearly  every  office  in  the  gift  of  his  con- 
stituents, served  nearly  5C  years  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  his  state  which  adopted  the  federal 
constitution. 

WILLIAMS,  Sib  Wmxut  Fehwiok,  an  Eng- 
lish general,  bom  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Dec.  10,  1800.  He  was  taken  to  England  in 
his  childhood,  entered  the  military  school  at 
Woolwich,  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery  in  1826,  and  became  first  lien- 
tenant  in  1827  and  captain  in  1840.  Dnring 
his  lieutenancy  he  served  9  years  in  Ceylon, 
and  on  receiving  his  captain's  commission  was 
sent  to  Turkey,  where  his  military  services  won 
him  the  brevet  rank  of  m^or ;  and  the  abihty 
he  displayed  in  the  conference  with  the  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  commissioners  obtained'  him 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1847. 
In  1862  he  was  made  companion  of  the  bath. 
In  Aug.  1864,  he  was  appointed  British  com- 
missioner with  the  Turldsh  army  in  the  East, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  a  few 
months  later  to  that  of  brigadier-general.  Bis 
head-quarters  were  at  Kars  near  Erzroum,  and 
upon  the  heights  above  that  city,  which  had 
then  been  invested  for  4  montiis,  his  force  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  slaughter  the  attack  of  the 
Russian  general  Mnravieff,  Sept.  29, 1865.  Bat 
his  men  becoming  worn  out  by  famine,  on  Nov. 
14  he  accepted  terms  of  capitulation  from  Gen. 
Mnravieff.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  St 
Petersbtuw,  where  he  was  treated  with  greai 
honor.  On  the  condusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  March,  1866,  he  returned  to  England. 
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for  hia  gallajit  condaot  in  the  battle  of  Sept. 

I         M  lie  had  been  made  ELO.B.,  raised  hy  the 

nltan  to  the  rank  of  a  mvthir  or  foil  general 

in  the  Turkish  service,  and  on  his  retam  to 

£  England  was  farther  rewarded  bj  a  baronetcy 
iSed  "of  Kara"),  a  life  pension  of  £1,000, 
e  Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie,  the  degree 
of  D.O.L.  from  Oxford,  and  the  freedom  of 
tiie  oity  of  London.  He  was  elected  soon  after 
member  of  pttrliament  for  Oalne,  and  was  in 
I860  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  British  America,  where  he  still  remains. 

WILLIAMS,  WiLUAU  B.,  D.D.,  an  American 
dergyman,  bom  in  New  York,  Oct.  14, 1804. 
He  was  graduated  at  Colombia  college,  New 
Tork,  in  1832,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Jay  for  three  years,  practised 
for  a  year,  and  after  a  yisit  to  Europe  relin- 
qnisbed  brilliant  prospects  of  success  in  the 
legal  profosaion,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry 
in  the  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  install- 
ed pastor  of  the  Amity  street  Baptist  church, 
.New  Tork,  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1831, 
and  still  retains  that  office,  notwithstanding 
nnmerons  and  pressing  solicitations  from  col- 
leges, theological  seminaries,  and  other  bodies 
to  accept  more  conspicuoas  positions.  He  has 
pablisbed  3  volames  of  discourses,  "  Keligious 
Ptogress"  (Boston,  1860)  and  "Lectures  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer"  (Boston,  1861),  and  a  vol- 
ume of  "IGscellaneons  Addresses"  (New  Tork, 
1860),  tec,  and  is  understood  to  be  preparing 
a  wo^  on  ecoleeiastioal  history. 

WILLIAMS  OOLLEOE,  an  institution  of 
teaming,  situated  in  Williamstown,  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mms.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  bequest 
of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  died  in  1756, 
■nd  who  in  his  will  directed,  after  certain  other 
previsions,  "that  thb  remainder  of  his  lands 
should  be  sold,  at  the  discretion  of  his  execu- 
tors, within  6  years  after  an  established  peace; 
md  that  the  interest  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale,  and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and 
bonds,  should -be  applied  to  the  supi>ort  of  a 
free  school  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
laohnsetta ;  provided  that  said  township  fall 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  after  run- 
ning the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Tork ;  and  provided  the  said  township  when 
ineorporated  be  called  Williamstown."  The 
property  was  sold,  and  the  funds  were  allowed 
to  aoenmalate  till  1786,  when  a  free  school  was 
ineorporated  by  the  legislature,  0  trustees  ap- 
pointed, and  a  lottery  granted  for  raising  ftmds 
to  erect  a  school  house ;  about  $8,600  were 
thus  obtained,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
raised  about  $2,000  more,  and  in  1790  a  brick 
boQdiiig  (now  the  West  college),  82  feet  long, 
tt  broad,  and  4  stories  higl^  was  completed. 
The  f^ee  school  was  opened  Oct.  20, 1791,  the 
Ber.  Ebenezer  Fltoh  being  the  first  principal. 
Iltere  were  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school. 
u  1798  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  a 
w^ege  under  the  name  of  Williams  hall ;  the 
t^opertj  vested  in  the  free  school  was  trana- 
rouxTL — 29 


fbrred  to  the  college,  and  a  grant  of  $4,000 
was  made  from  the  state  treasury  to  purchase 
a  library  and  apparatus.  Mr.  Fitch  was  ap- 
pointed president,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  Oct.  1798.  The  academy  was  oontinned  till 
1806.  The  first  commencement  of  the  college 
was  held  Sept.  2,  1796,  whan  4  students  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1796  the  le^:is- 
lature  granted  two  townships  of  land,  which 
were  sold  for  $10,000.  A  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished in  1796,  said  to  have  been  the  first  col- 
lege catalogue  ever  printed  in  this  country.  ^ 
The  college  had  then  77  students,  and  in  1804  ' 
the  number  had  risen  to  ^44.  In  1806  and 
1809  two  other  townships  of  land  were  granted 
it  by  the  legislature,  from  which  about  $10,000 
were  realized.  In  1810  Woodbridge  Littie  of 
Fittsfield  bequeathed  $6,600  to  the  coUe^  for 
the  benefit  of  in^gent  students.  It  oontmned 
to  prosper  till  1808,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  tiie  students  and  some 
of  the  officers,  it  began  to  decline.  In  1816  tbe 
Rev.  Zephaidah  SwUt  Moore  became  president. 
Under  his  administration  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  remove  the  college  to  Northampton, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Berkshire  co.  raised 
$17,600  to  be  paid  to  the  college  on  condition 
tiiat  it  should  not  be  removed,  and  the  legis- 
lature refused  to  sanction  the  removal.  Upon 
this  Dr.  Moore  resigned  (1821),  and  became 
president  of  Amherst  college.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Kev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffln,  D.D., 
under  whom  the  ooU^e  began  to  regain  its 
former  prosperity.  Tne  Berkshire  medical 
institution  at  Fittsfield  was  placed  under  its 
supervision.  An  alumni  aasocilttion  was  formed 
and  raised  $6,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
instruments.  Other  friends  of  the  college  raised 
a  ftind  of  $36,000,  and  several  bequests  were 
received  for  the  increase  of  the  library  and  the 
aid  of  indigent  students.  Dr.  Griffln  resigned 
in  1886,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mark 
Hopkiiu,  the  present  incumbent.  In  1886  an 
astronomical  observatory,  said  to  have  been 
tiie  first  erected  on  this  continent,  was  built 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Prof. 
Albert  Hopkins,  who  also  erected  and  present- 
ed to  the  college  a  magnetic  observatory.  In 
Oct.  1841,  the  building  known  as  East  college 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing summer  two  new  edifices,  East  and  South 
ooUeges,  were  erected.  In  1844-'6  Amos  Law- 
rence of  Boston  made  several  large  donations 
to  tiie  college,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $80,- 
000,  with  a  portion  of  wMch  a  library  building 
was  erected  and  named  Lawrence  hall.  With- 
in the  last  8  years,  donations  to  the  amount 
of  $26,000  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Jackson  of  New  Tork,  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  a  building  (Jackson  hall)  has  been  erect- 
ed to  o(Nitain  the  collections  of  the  lyceum  of 
natural  history.  In  1860  Alumni  hall  was  weot- 
ed.  In  1860-'61  the  college  had  11  instructors, 
240  students,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
The  number  of  graduates  h«d  been  1,711. 
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WnJIAMSBUBOj  a  S.  E.  district  of  Soath 
Carolina,  bonnded  N.  E.  by  Lunch's  creek  and 
the  Great  Pedee  river,  and  8.  W.  by  the  San- 
tee,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats, 
and  drained  by  Black  river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  16,489,  of  whom  10,259  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  diversified  by 
pine  forests,  and  {he  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  239,718  bnshels 
of  Indian  com,  143,052  of  sweet  potatoes, 
864,648  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,298  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  17  diurchea,  and  878  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.    Ci^ital,  Kbgstree. 

WIQLlAMSBUItG,  N.  T.    See  Bbookltn. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
James  City  oo.,  Ya.,  60  m.  S.  £.  from  Bich- 
mond,  and  68  m.  N.  W.  from  Norfolk,  by  the 
course  of  the  river  and  bay;  pop.  about  1,600. 
It  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  equidistant  from 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  and  contains  8 
churches,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist. 
It  is  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary  college 
(see  WnuAic  aud  Mast  OoLutoE),  and  also  of 
the  eastern  lunatic  asylum,  which  in  1869  had 
800.  patients  (174  males  and  126  females),  and 
ej^tends  about  |66,600  annually.  Williams- 
burg is  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  the 
state,  having  been  founded  in  1682.  It  was 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  colony  till  the 
twrolution,  and  afterward  capital  of  the  state 
till  1779.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between 
a  portion  of  the  federal  forces  under  Gen.  Mc- 
Olellan  and  the  confederates,  May  6,  1862, 
during  the  retreat  of  the  latter  from  Yorktown 
to  Richmond. 

WILLIAMSON.  L  A  central  co.  of  Texas, 
drained  by  San  Ghtbriel  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
area,  1,007  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,668;  in 
1860,  4,629,  of  whom  897  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level  and  diversified  by  pxairie  and 
woodland,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  67,016  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  2,468  of  sweet  potatoes.  68,960  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  8,499  of  wool.  Capital,  George- 
town. IL  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained  oy 
the  head  streams  of  the  Harpeth  river ;  area, 
476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  23,827,  of  whom 
12,867  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  48,864  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,697,670  of  Indian  com,  228,198  of  oats,  76,- 
798  of  sweet  potatoes,  168,297  lbs.  of  butter, 
1,803,209  of  tobaccOj6,814  bales  of  cotton,  and 
2,127  tons  of  hay.  There  were  20  grist  mills, 
14  saw  mills,  12  tanneries,  49  churches,  a 
newspt^er  ofBce,  and  784  pupils  attending 
schools.  Iron  ore  and  some  other  minerals  are 
foond.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  railroad.  Capital,  Frank- 
lin, m.  A  8.  00.  of  m.,  druned  by  Big  Mud- 
dy river  and  other  streams ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 12,206.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
llie  prodnctions  in  1850  were  6,876  bushels  of 
wheat,  286,729  of  Indian  oqm,  83,164  Of  oats, 
69,181  lbs.  of  batter,  and  686,268  of  tobacco. 


There  were  21  churches,  and  860  pupils  tttend- 
ing  public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  abon- 
dant.    Capital,  Marion. 

WILLIAMSON,  HuoH,  M.D.,  LLD.,  an 
American  physician,  bom  in  WeatNottiiidumi, 
Penn.,  Deo.  6, 1736,  died  in  New  York,  ifiy^ 
1819.  He  was  graiduated  at  the  university  ol 
Pennsylvania  in  1767,  and  was  licmsed  to 
preach  in  1759,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  heahii 
to  abandon  that  vocation.  In  1760  ho  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  the  nm- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1764  resigned, 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht, 
and  on  his  return  settled  in  practice  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1778  he  sidled  again  for  Europe 
in  company  with  Dr.  Ewing  to  solicit  aid  for 
an  academy  at  Newark,  Del.  As  he  was  pres- 
ent in  Boston  at  the  destmction  of  the  tea,  he 
-^as  summoned  before  the  privy  council  to  gire 
an  account  of  that  transaction,  and  warned  the 
council  of  the  effect  of  a  persistence  in  the 
measures  they  were  enforcing.  He  spent  some 
time  on  the  continent,  and  after  the  deckratioii^ 
of  independence  returned  home,  bringing  im-* 
portant  papers  and  narrowly  escaping  capture. 
In  1777  he  went  to  Charleston,  8.  0,,  and  en- 
gaged in  some  mercantile  speculations  with  a 
younger  brother.  He  afterward  practised  medi- 
dne  at  Edenton,  N^.,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army  (m8-'81),  represented  Edenton 
in  congress  (1784-'7),  was  one  of  the  memben 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution (1787),  and  from  1790  to  1792  again  i 
member  of  congress.  At  the  close  of  his  last 
term  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  h« 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  transactions  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  1814  was  associated  with  De  Witt  Clinton  bi 
the  organization  of  the  literary  and  philosoi^i- 
cal  eodety  of  New  York.  He  published  "A 
Discourse  on  the  Benefits  of  Civil  History" 
(New  York,  1810) ;  "  Observations  on  the  Cli- 
mate of  America"  (1811);  and  "History  of 
North  Carolina"  (^  vols.  8vo.,  1812). 

WnjJAMSPOET,  the  shire  town  of  Lyown- 
ing  CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weat 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  between  Ly- 
coming and  Pine  creeks ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,661. 
The  lumber  business  gives  employment  to  t 
large  proportion  of  the  mhabitants,  and  is  their 
chief  source  of  wealth.  There  are  26  saw 
mills  (18  running  by  steam  and  7  by  water),  8 
railroad  machine  ^ops,  4  planing  mills,  an 
iron  famace,  a  woollen  &tA0Ty,  a  flouring  mill, 
a  soap  and  candle  factory,  8  tanneries,  an  acad- 
emy, 2  female  seminaries,  8  newspaper  offices, 
and  10  churches,  viz. :  2  Presbytenan,  and  1 
each  African,  Albright,  Bi^tast,  Episcopal,  G«^ 
man  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Bo- 
man  Catholia  The  West  branch  canal  patse* 
throu^  the  town,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie,  Williamsport  and  Elmira,  and  Catawisei 
and  Williamsport  railroads  intersect  at  thia 
point. 

WnjJBBOD.    See  WiuBOBD. 
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WILLIS,  TuASOB,  M.D.,  an  English  clergf- 
man  and  phjBician,  bora  in  Lincolnshire  about 
1718,  dtea  at  Greatford,  Lincolnshire,  Deo.  6, 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  college, 
Odbrd,  took  orders  in  1740,  and  was  wpoint- 
ed  to  the  living  of  Greatford  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  opened  an  asjlnm  for  the  insane. 
Afterward  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
Oxford.  He  had  charge  of  George  III.  daring 
bis  earlier  attacks  of  insanity,  and  received  for 
bis  services  a  pension  of  £1,600  for  21  ^ears. 
For  coring  the  queen  of  Portogal  of  a  similar 
disorder  he  received  £20,000.  His  mode  of 
treatment  is  not  folly  known,  bat  it  is  stud  that 
he  possessed  great  power  of  fascination  over 
bis  patients.— His  son,  Dr.  Robert  Darling  Wil- 
lis,  who  had  charge  of  the  asylam  at  Greatford, 
attended  George  IH.  in  his  later  paroxysms 
of  insanity. 

WILLIS,  Nathakikl  Pabkeb,  an  American 
author,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20, 1807. 
His  grandfather  and  father,  both  of  whom  were 
'named  Nathaniel  Willis,  were  well  known  pab- 
lishers,  the  former  having  been  an  apprentice 
in  the  same  printing  o£5ce  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  a  member  of  the  so  called  Boston 
"tea  party ;"  and  the  latter  one  of  the  foanders 
in  1816  of  Uie  "  Boston  Recorder,"  the  first  re- 
Ikioas  newspaper  ever  permanentiy  established. 
Tne  fkmily  removed  to  Boston  when  yoang 
Willis  was  about  6  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
Latin  school  of  that  city  and  the  Phillips 
academy  at  Andover  he  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1827.  Daring  his  collegiate  career 
he  pabliahed  under  the  signature  of  "Roy" 
a  series  of  "  Scripture  Sketches"  in  verse,  and 
a  few  other  poems,  which  obtained  for  him 
some  reputation,  beside  gaining  8  $60  prize 
for  a  poem,  offered  by  the  publisher  of  an 
iUastrated  annual ;  and  immediately  after  grtd- 
natiag  he  was  employed  by  Samnel  G.  Good- 
rich (Peter  Parley)  to  edit  "  The  Legendary" 
and  "The  Token."  In  1828  he  established 
the  "American  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  which 
several  writers  since  distinguished  published 
their  first  literary  efforts,  although  the  most 
nnmeroas  and  characteristic  articles  were  con- 
tributed by  his  own  pen.  At  the  expiration 
of  2|  years  this  periodical  was  merged  in  the 
''  New  York  Mirror,"  a  weekly  literary  journal 

Sublished  by  George  P.  Morris ;  and  soon  after 
[r.  Willis  set  out  upon  a  tour  of  travel  in  the 
old  world,  of  which  his  "  Pencillings  by  the 
Way,"  contributed  to  the  "  Mirror,"  afforded  a 
lively  and  piotoresque  record.  Upon  arriving 
in  Paris  he  was  appointed  by  the  American 
minister,  Mr.  Rives,  one  of  his  attaches,  in 
which  capacity  he  gidned  access  to  the  most 
Boliabed  circles  of  the  European  capitals  which 
he  vi«ted.  Having  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Enropean  Turkey,  he  went  finally  to  Eng- 
land, where  in  1886  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Gien.  Stace,  commanding  at  the 
WoMwieh  arsenal.    In  IJie  same  year  he  pub- 


lished in  3  volumes  a  collection  of  his  "Pencil- 
ling by  the  Way,"  which,  on  account  of  their 
alleged  freedom  of  personal  detail,  were  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  "  Quarterly  Review" 
and  other  periodicals.  For  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  quality  of  Marryat's  novels  and 
the  class  of  readers  who  chiefly  perused  them, 
he  was  insultingly  replied  to  by  that  author, 
whom  he  called  to  account,  and  with  whom 
he  had  a  hostile  meeting  at  Chatham.  He 
also  published  in  England  "Inklings  of  Ad- 
venture" (8  vols.,  London),  a  series  of  tales 
and  sketches  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine"  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Philip  Slingsby,  and  which,  like  the 
"  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  were  republished  in 
America  and  proved  popular  in  boui  countries. 
In  183?  he  returned  home,  and  retired  to"  Glen- 
mary,"  a  small  estate,  situated  in  a  picturesque 
bend  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  near  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  where  for  two  years  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  mral  occupations.  In  1889  he  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Oorsair,"  a 
literary  gazette  published  in  New  York;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  revisited  England, 
where  in  1840  appeared  his  "Letters  from  un- 
der a  Bridge,"  written  daring  his  residence 
at  Glenmary,  and  which  was  followed  by 
"  Loiterings  of  Travel,"  a  miscellany  of  stori^ 
poems,  and  Enropean  letters,  and  two  dramas, 
"  Tortesa  the  Usurer"  and  "  Bianca  Yisconti," 
published  together  under  the  ti^e  of  "Two 
Yays  of  Dying  for  a  Husband."  About  this 
time  also  he  wrote  the  letterpress  for  W.  H. 
Bartlett's  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  United 
States  and  Oanada,  and  issued  an  illustrated 
edition  of  his  poems.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  established  in  New  York  in  1844,  in 
connection  with  his  former  associate,  Mr. 
Morris,  a  daily  newspaper  called  the  "  Evening 
Mirror ;"  but  the  death  of  his  wife  soon  after 
and  his  own  failing  health  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  During  this  visit  he  published 
a  collection  of  magazine  articles  under  the  title 
of  "  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil "  (8  vols., 
London,  1846).  Upon  returning  to  New  York 
in  1846,  he  published  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  married  for  the  second  time, 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell  of 
New  Bedford.  He  again  entei«d  into  a  lit- 
erary partnership  wit£  Mr.  Morris,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  "Home 
Joamal,"  a  weekly  Journal  to  which  the  two 
editors  are  stiQ  regular  and  frequent  contrib- 
utors. His  remaining  works  comprise  "  Rural 
Letters  and  other  Records  of  Thought  and 
Leisure"  (1849);  "People  I  have  Met"  (1860); 
"Life  Here  and  There"  (I860);  "Hurry-  . 
Graphs"  (1861);  "Memoranda  of  a  Life  of 
Jenny  Lind"  (1861);  "Fun  Jottings,  or  Laughs 
I  have  taken  a  Pen  to"  (1868);  "A  Health 
Trip  to  the  Tropics"  (1868);  "A  Summer 
Omise  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  United  States 
Frigate"  (1868);  "Famous  Persons  and  Places" 
(1854);  "Out-Doors  at  Idle  wild  "(1854);  "The 
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Bag  Bag"  (1806);  "Paul  Fane,  or  Parts  of  a 
life  else  Untold"  (1866) ;  and  the  "OouTalefi- 
oent"  (1860).  Thej  have  in  general  the  dia- 
onrsive  and  fragmentarj-  character  of  hia  ear- 
lier works,  being  for  the  most  part  a  record  of 
the  aathor's  impressions  of  travel  or  sketches 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  which  flit  over  the 
sorfboe  of  society.  The  style  is  singolarly 
sprightly  and  graceful,  often  curionsly  qoaint, 
and  no  American  anthor  has  exhibited  more 
constraotive  skill  or  a  nicer  choice  of  words. 
lb.  Willis  has  for  a  number  of  years  resided  at 
Idlewild,  an  elegant  conntry  seat  on  the  Hudson 
river  near  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

WILLIS,  RoBKBT,  an  English  clergyman  and 
professor,  bom  in  London  in  1800.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oains  college,  Oambridge,  in 
1886,  gained  a  fellowship,  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Cambridge  philosophical  society  while  yet 
an  nnderj^radoate,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Qie  royal  society  in  18S0.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed Jacksonian  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Oambridge.-  His  stadies  have  extended  to  the 
entire  range  of  applied  mathematics,  and  its 
allied  subjects,  including  aoonstics  and  the 
physics  of  oral  language,  Uie  philosophy  of  me- 
chanics and  machinery,  and  ancient  architec- 
ture, especially  ecdesiastioaL  He  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers, 
and  of  the  royal  institute  of  British  arohiteots; 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  archeeologioal 
fautitute  in  1848,  he  became  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  He  has  published  numerous 
important  works  on  architectural  and  medieeval 
wtbjeots. 

WILLIS,  Thov AB,  an  English  phyncian,  bom 
at  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  27, 1621,  died 
in  London,  Nov.  11, 1675.  He  was  graduated 
at  Ohristchnrch  college,  Oxford,  in  1689,  soon 
after  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Oharlee  L, 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
and  at  the  restoration  was  appointed  Sedleian 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford.  In  his  "Anatomy  of  the  Brain" 
-(4to.,  1664)  he  first  showed  that  the  brain  was 
a  congeries  of  organs,  and  the  seat  of  moral 
and  intellectoal  action.  In  1666  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  immediately  appointed  physi- 
dan  in  ordhutry  to  the  king.  Here  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  society,  in  ita 
ori^n  little  more  than  a  revival  of  a  similar  dub 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  in  Oxford, 
and  published  in  1667  a  treatise  on  the  "  Pa- 
thology of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  new  and,  as  is  now  admitted, 
the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  present- 
ed in  the  spasmodic  diseases  hysteria,  chorea, 
Ac.  His  otiier  works  are  valuable.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  most  elegant  Latin  writer  of 
his  time. 

WILLISTON,  Sauuxi,  an  American  philan- 
thropist, bom  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  1798. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  from  weakness  of 
the  eyes,  and,  engaging  in  business,  acquired  a 


large  fortune  In  the  mann&otnre  of  buttont. 
In  1840  he  established  in  his  native  town  the 
"WilMston  seminary,"  on  which  he  has  ex- 
pended for  lands,  buOdings,  and  endowment 
|66,000.  In  1846  he  endowed  two  profeaior- 
ships  and  one  half  of  a  third  in  Amherst  col- 
lege, giving  for  this  purpose  $60,000,  to  vhidi 
he  added  in  1868  and  1869  farther  sums  mak- 
ing the  whole  amount  about  $76,000.  He  has 
8  times  erected  a  church  at  Easthampton,  i»- 
peatedly  burned,  and  has  also  been  a  liboil 
bene&ctor  to  the  Mt  Holyoke  female  seminary. 

WILLOUGHBY,  Sib  Hugh,  an  English  ex- 
plorer, born  at  Bisby,  Derbyshire,  perished 
either  at  sea  or  on  some  portion  of  the  arctic 
coast  in  the  north  of  Finmark  about  Jan.  1554. 
In  1663  he  was  selected  to  command  an  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
and  invested  with  the  authority  of  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  The  expedition  oonnsted  of  8  ves- 
sels: the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons,  Sir  Hngh's 
ship;  the  Edward  Bonaventura,  of  160  tons; 
and  the  Bona  Oonfidentia,  of  90  tons;  the 
whole  carrying  186  persons,  of  whom  18  wen 
merchants  concerned  in  the  venture.  It  wu 
destined  ".for  the  discovery  of  regions,  domin- 
ions, islands,  and  places  unknown,"  but  forming 
a  part  of  the  country  claimed  under  Sebastiss 
Cabot's  discoveries.  It  sailed  from  Deptford 
Hay  10,  1663,  but  on  July  30  the  vessels  wen 
scattered  by  a  storm.  They  were  detained  on 
the  coast  for  two  months,  and  the  Bona  Bpe- 
ranza  and  Bona  Confidentia  put  into  the  har- 
bor of  Arzina  in  Lapland,  where  the  crews  snd 
pasaengers  all  perished  from  cold  and  stsrra- 
tion.  A  few  of  the  seamen  of  the  Bonaven- 
tura, whidi  was  wrecked,  subsequently  reached 
ArchangeL  Repeated  expeditions  were  sent  in 
search  of  these  ships,  but  they  brought  meign 
information  of  them,  though  a  will  of  Gabriel 
Wiilonghby,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugh,  attested 
by  the  latter  as  witness,  was  obtained  from  the 
Russians  some  years  later,  dated  in  Jan.  1664 

WILLOW,  the  ordinary  name  of  shrubs  tnd 
trees  of  the  genus  talix,  varying  in  hei^  from 
3  or  8  inches  to  60  or  even  90  feet.  They  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  talieaeea,  along  with 
the  pillars,  trom  which  they  difier  genericallj 
in  their  floral  structure.  The  flower  consisti 
of  an  entire  bract  enclosing,  in  the  barren 
amenta,  from  I  to  6  etamens  (a  few  specie* 
having  more),  and  one  or  more  glands  situated 
near  them ;  but  in  the  fertile  amenta  it  enclosM 
a  stalked  or  nearly  sessile  pistil  and  its  accom- 
panying glands.  The  willows  are  noted  for  ra- 
pidity of  growth,  flexile  and  spreading  brandi- 
ee,  and  shnple,  undivided,  petioled,  decidnov 
leaves,  having  variously  sued  and  different 
formed  stipules  which  fall  qff.  The  leaves  are 
BpiraUy  arranged  in  series  of  8,  4>  6,  &c.,  a  few 
species  only  having  them  ptaieed  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  bark  of  the  young  shooto 
abonnda  in  a  bitter  principle  known  as  stli- 
dne,  employed  medicinally  as  a  subetitntefer 
quinine  with  marked  success.  Baskets,  wi^- 
erwork,  props  for  vines,  bridles,  ropes,  cloth. 
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uid«  Tariety  of  other  articles,  are  made  ftrom 
(liferent  parta  of  the  tree ;  the  timber  is  also 
of  mnoh  value  for  a  great  many  purposes,  and 
its  oharooal  nseibl  in  the  mannfactnre  of  gun- 
powder and  for  painters'  crayons.  The  leaves 
and  twigs  oooasionallv  serve  for  food  to  domes- 
tic animals,  and  in  Lapland  and  Norway  the 
inner  bark  is  ground  and  mixed  with  oatmeal 
m  seasons  of  scarcity.  The  down  of  the  seeds 
is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  stuffing 
cushions,  mattresses,  and  dresses,  and  a  coarse 
paper  has  been  made  from  it.  Some  species 
of  the  willow  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
contour,  spread  of  top,  brightness  of  the  younger 
limbs,  or  sweetness  of  the  blossoms.  Planted 
near  streams  or  on  the  margins  of  causeways 
taA  wet  roads,  their  roots  extend  widely  and 
serre  admirably  in  binding  together  the  earth 
uA  resisting  the  ravages  of  floods.  The  aa- 
dents  seem  to  have  been  fiuniliar  with  the  va- 
rious uses  of  the  willow,  they  being  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  by  several  Latin  writers. 
The  weeping  willow,  a  native  of  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  is  connected  with  sacred  history. 
—As  a  genua,  the  $aliee»  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cnlt  of  study,  V)  liable  are  they  to  variations 
produced  by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation.  Ao- 
oordingly,  botanists  disi^ee  in  regard  to  the 
actual  number  of  speoies  known.  Only  the 
strictest  comparison  of  individual  growing 
plants  collected  in  gardem  or  willow  grounds, 
called  salicetums,  and  observations  made  on 
them  in  every  condition  of  their  growth  firom 
the  seedling  to  the  mature  shrub  or  tree,  could 
be  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  Thus,  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  whether  they  are 
more  or  less  serrated,  the  presence  or  absence 
<tf  stipules,  and  such  considerations,  insisted  on 
by  some  writers,  would  prove  defective  because 
these  particulars  may  be  dependent  on  the  lo- 
cality, which  is  true  also  of  the  times,  whether 
later  or  earlier,  of  the  pushing  of  the  amenta  or 
flowers. — The  »alieei  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied by  such  botanists  as  Sir  James  Edward 
Bmith  and  William  Borrer  in  England,  Wah- 
lenberg  in  Norway,  Host  of  Vienna,  I^es  in 
SwedoD,  and  £och  of  Erlangen,  author  of  a 
valuable  pamphlet  entitied  Oommeatatio  de  Sa- 
Ueibiu  JBuropmt  (Erlangen,  1828).  The  total 
nufflber  of  European  species,  in  Koch's  opinion, 
does  not  exceed  60,  though  it  had  been  asserted 
that  there  were  more  than  twice  that  number. 
His  divisions  are  founded  on  the  plan  suggested 
by  Fries,  arranging  the  species  into  natural 
gronpa  as  indicated  by  the  position  and  oharao- 
ter  of  the  flower  branches  or  catkins.  Much 
importance  is  also  laid  on  the  relative  len^ 
of  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  to  the  gland  which 
is  always  present,  minntisa  noticed  by  Wahlen- 
berg.^n  the  United  States  the  willows  have 
been  elaborated  by  Dr.  J.  Barratt  of  Mddle- 
town.  Conn.,  in  Us  SoMeet  AfMrietoM  (4to., 
18M);  by  John  Carey  in  Qray'a  "Manual  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States;" 
and  later  by  N.  J.  Andersson,  professor  of  bot- 
■ay  in  the  university  of  Stockholm,  Sweden 


("Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  Boston,  1868).  Mr.  Q.  B. 
Emerson,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Trees,  ico.,  ot 
Massachusetts,"  gives  Dr.  Barratt's'  arrange- 
ment, though  not  always  agreeing  with  him  in 
his  conclusions.  According  to  Prof  Andersson, 
the  number  of  American  speoies  is  60,  which 
are  classified  into  S  groups:  1,  those  common 
to  the  old  and  new  world ;  2,  those  which  may 
be  considered  as  sub-species  of  the  European ; 
8,  those  which  are  distinct  species,  but  repre- 
sent European  types;  4,  those  which,  though 
representing  the  types  of  the  old  world,  yet 
have  more  marked  specific  differences ;  and  6, 
those  which  form  peculiarly  American  types. 
Of  species  growing  in  Nortii  America,  12  are 
identidal  with  those  of  Europe,  some  being 
naturalized  or  imported  for  cultivation ;  6  are 
nearly  identical,  6  are  very  analogous,  and  16 
very  distinct,  but  of  European  types ;  9  are  al- 
most peculiar  to  America,  and  10  are  quite 
peculiar.  Beride  these,  Nuttall,  in  his  appen- 
dix to  Mlcbaox's  "North  American  Sylva," 
has  added  about  10  spedes  from  Oregon  and 
the  Bocky  mountains,  making  the*  representa- 
tion of  the  genus  larger  than  in  Europe.  .  A 
few  of  the  more  promment  will  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  black  willow  (talix  nigra,  Mar- 
shall) is  a  tree  18  to  36  feet  high,  with  a  rough 
black  bark,  its  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  sAd 
pointed,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrate,  smooth, 
and  green  on  both  sides;  stipules  small,  decid- 
uous;, glands  of  the  sterile  flowers  2,  large 
and  deeply  8  or  8  cleft ;  stamens  4  to  6,  often 
but  8  in  the  upper  scales.  It  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  luge  rivers,  and  its  branches  are 
esteemed  in  basket  work.  The  roots  afford  an 
intensely  bitter  decoction,  reputed  to  be  a  rem- 
edy in  intermittent  fevers.  The  shining  wil- 
low (3.  lueida,  Muhlenberg)  is  a  small  bushy 
tree,  with  rich  dark  green  foliage ;  the  leaves 
ovate  oblong,  serrate,  shining  on  both  sides, 
stipuleB  oblong  toothed,  stamens  6 ;  narrower 
and  brtMkder  leaved  varieties  are  specified.  It 
is  analof^ons  to  the  S.  pentandra  of  Europe. 
The  white  willow  {8.  aXba,  Linn.)  is  a  large 
tree,  60  to  80  feet  high,  and  is  much  cultivated 
for  its  shade,  having  been  introduced  from 
abroad  for  the  purpose.  Of  similar  qualities  is 
tiie  brittie  or  crack  willow  (8.fragili»,  Linn.), 
tall  and  handsome,  with  smooth  polished 
branches.  The  long-leaved  willow  (&  longi- 
foUa,  Muhl.)  has  very  long,  linear  lanceolate 
leaves,  tapering  at  each  end  and  nearly  sessile, 
ovary  stalked  and  hairy,  stamens  3;  a  small 
tree  from  2  to  12  feet  hi^,  the  stem  often  pros- 
trate and  rooting  extensively  on  sandy  river 
banks.  The  silky-headed  willow  (8.  etrioeephor- 
la,  Miohaux)  is  a  very  variable  species,  grow- 
ing in  swamps,  and  conspicuous  for  its  very 
densely  woolly  catkins,  which  protrude  them- 
selves in  April.  The  hoary  willow  (S.  eandida, 
Willdenow)  is  a  shrub  S  to  6  feet  high,  and  m 
exposed  situations  of  a  very  white  aspect,  but 
greener  in  the  shade ;  its  leaves  nsrrow,  lance- 
olate, taper-pointed;  amenta  oblong,  cylindri- 
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cal.  It  occnn  in  bogs  from  New  York  and 
•  New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  and  westward.  The 
American  sallow  willow  (8.  eapreoidet,  An- 
dersson)  is  from  California  and  Oregon,  and 
represents  the  great  ronnd-Ieared  sallow  of 
Europe,  scarcely  any  essential  difference  exist- 
ing in  the  parts  of  frnctiflcation.  The  smooth 
moontain  willow  (8.  phylie{folia,  Linn.)  is  a 
low-spreading  shmb,  with  leaves  of  a  coriaceous 
texture  when  old,  and  occurring  in  moist  ra- 
vines on  the  alpine  summits  of  the  White  moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire ;  and  Cutler's  willow 
{S.  Gutleri,  Tnckemum)  is  a  very  small  pros- 
trate shrub,  with  eUiptioal  and  pointed,  or  ob- 
ovate  and  obtuse  leaves,  slightly  toothed  and 
strongly  veined,  and  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions ;  while  a  very  small  herb-like  species,  oc- 
curring in  high  latitudes  and  on  alpine  heights, 
is  the  8.  herbaeea  of  Linntsus,  the  stems  seldom 
rising  above  an  inch  or  two  from  the  gronnd. 
— ^For  ornamental  planting  a  few  of  the  wil- 
lows are  well  adapted,  such  particularly  as  are 
of  great  size,  and  the  weeping  willow  is  well 
known  for  its  extreme  beanty.  In  gardens  the 
variety  known  as  the  ring  willow  is  much  ad- 
mired, while  the  catkins  ot  the  purple  willow 
are  v«ry  ornamental,  as  well  as  the  elegant 
slendemess  of  its  twigs.    The  shining  willow 

is.  Itteida),  and  its  co-species  the  laurel-leaved 
8.  pentandra),  produce  a  £ne  effect  in  shrub- 
beries or  when  planted  out  singly  in  appropri- 
ate spots.  The  iUiea  are  better  known  abroad 
by  certain  artificial  distinctions,  and  specified 
when  low  shrubs  and  small  trees  as  sallows, 
when  with  long  pliant  branches  and  lanceolate 
leaves  as  osiers  (see  Basket),  and  as  true  wil- 
lows when  they  are  large  trees. 

WILLUGHBY,  Frahois,  an  English  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Wollaton,  Nottin^amshire,  in 
1636,  died  there,  July  8,  1672.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1666, 
and  while  there  was  the  pupil  of  John  Bay, 
with  whom  he  afterward  travelled  through 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  Ray  examining  the  plants  and  Wil- 
Inghby  the  animals  of  each  country.  After 
Willughby's  death  his  works  were  published 
by  Ray,  his  "  OrnitholoKr"  appearing  in  1676 
(1  vol.  folio);  and  his  "  Idithyology"  in  1686  (1 
vol.  folio).  They  are  of  great  vsJue  even  yet 
for  their  accurate  descriptions  of  species. 

WILMINGTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
New  Oastle  co.,  Del.,  situated  on  Christiana 
creek,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Brandy- 
wine,  2  m.  from  the  Delaware  river,  and  28  m. 
8.  W.  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware, 
New  Castle,  and  Wilmington  r^hroads ;  pop.  in 
1860,  21,268.  The  city  lies  between  the  Chris- 
tiana and  the  Brandywine,  and  its  upper  por- 
tion occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises 
about  110  feet  ttbove  the  tide  level,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  Delaware  river  and  the 
adjacent  country.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
has  26  .churches,  a  town  hall,  a  large  hospital 
in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  a  Roman 


Catholic  college  (St.  Mary's).  There  are  4 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $700,000, 
a  savings  institution,  and  6  newspapers.  The 
streets  are  lighted  witli  gas,  and  supplied  wi& 
water  of  excellent  quality  from  the  Brandy- 
wine.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures,  especially  of  steam 
engines,  railway  cars  and  wheels,  iron  steam- 
boats, locomotive  and  car  springs,  mill  ma- 
chinery, galvanized  roofing,  and  other  iron, 
cotton,  and  wooUen  goods,  gunpowder,  fioor, 
carriages,  and  farming  implements.  The  pow- 
der mills  of  Dn  Pont  and  co.  are  2  m.  from  the 
city.  There  are  9  flouring  mills  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wilmington. 
The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  80,  1861, 
amounted  to  4,963  tons  registered  and  6,256 
tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the  year, 
7  schooners,  1  sloop,  and  6  steamers,  measnriDg 
in  all  2,982  tons,  were  bnilt  in  the  district— 
The  town  was  founded  by  Thomas  Willing 
about  1732,  and  received  from  him  the  name 
of  Willing  Town,  afterward  changed  to  Wil- 
mington.   It  obtained  a  city  charter  in  1883. 

WILMINGTON,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  asd 
the  capital  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  0.,  nto- 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  N.  E.  branch  of  , 
Cape  Fear  river^  at  its  junction  w^ith  the  estaaiy 
of  that  river,  84  m.  from  the  sea  and  185  m.  S. 
£.  from  Raleigh ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,568.  It  is  the 
largest  and  principal  commercial  town  of  the 
state,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Wihnington 
and  Weldon  and  Wihnington  and  Manchester 
railroads,  connecting  with  other  lines  N.  and  S. 
The  city  contains  4  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,160,000,  and  has  2  newspapers,  6 
steam  saw  mills,  and  6  planing  mills,  with  a 
capital  of  $160,000,  producing  annually  about 
25  million  feet  of  lumber;  2  rice  mills,  5 
turpentine  distilleries,  working  26  stills  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  several  machine  shops, 
&c.  The  tonnage  of  the  district  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1861,  was  14,611  tons  rcra- 
tered,  and  10,894  enrolled  and  licensed.  The 
entries  from  foreign  ports  during  that  year 
were  41  American  and  21  foreign  vessels,  ton- 
nage 12,491,  and  the  clearances  80  American 
and  28  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  28,128.  Tlie 
principal  exports  are  timber,  turpentine,  rosin, 
tar,  pitch,  sningles,  and  cotton ;  the  value  of 
foreign  exports  in  1860  was  $660,092,  and  in 
1861  $882,292. 

WILMOT,  David,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Bethany,  Wayne  co.,  Fenn., 
Jan.  20, 1814.  He  received  his  early  edncatioo 
at  Bethany  and  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  studied  lav, 
and  in  1884  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wilkee- 
barre,  and  commenced  the  practice  at  Towanda, 
Bradford  co.,  Penn.,  at  which  place  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  Dnring  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1886  he  supported  Van  Bnren  with  so  mnch 
ability  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  party,  hi 
1844  he  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  disfiie* 
composed  of  Bradford,  Tioga,  and  Susquehanna 
counties.  He  alone  of  the  Penn^lvania  del^ 
gation  in  congress  voted  for  the  tariff  act  of 
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1S16.  On  Aug.  8,  1846,  pending  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  placing  12,000,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  President  Polk  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Mexico,  Mr.  Wilmot  offered  the  following 
amendment:  "Provided,  that,  as  an  express 
and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which 
may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the 
ose  by  the  executive  of  the  moneys  herein  ap- 
propriated, neither  slavery  nor  involnntary  ser- 
vitude shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tory, except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
first  be  duly  convicted."  This  was  the  famous 
"Wilmot  proviso,"  which  became  the  source 
of  great  agitation  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  94  to  78, 
only  two  northern  men,  Messrs.  Douglas  and 
McClemand  of  Illinois,  voting  against  it.  It 
was  brought  up  in  the  senate  on  tiie  following 
Monday  (Aug.  10),  and  was  under  debate  in 
that  body  when  the  hour  arrived  previously 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  session.  At 
the  next  scsnon,  Mr.  Wilmot  again  introduced 
it,  and  a  fierce  and  angry  contest  commenced. 
The  house  remained  firm  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  passed  by  a  decided  majority, 
but  not  acted  upon  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Wilmot 
had  been  reelected  to  congress  in  1846,  and  was 
again  chosen  in  1848,  in  which  year  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  candidate  of  the  free 
soil  party,  for  the  presidency.  In  1860  he  was 
nommated  by  that  part  of  the  democracy  of  his 
district  opposed  to  the  extension '  of  slavery, 
while  the  other  wing  of  the  party  put  forward 
Mr.  Lowery.  A  few  days  before  the  election 
both  candidates  withdrew  in  favor  of  Galnsha 
A  Grow,  formerly  a  law  partner  of  Wilmot, 
who  was  elected,  and  has  ever  since  represented 
Aat  district  in  congress.  In  1861  Mr.  Wilmot 
was  elected  president  judge  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict composed  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  and 
Bnllivan  counties.  In  1862  he  supported  Gen. 
Fierce  for  the  presidency.  During  the  strag- 
rie  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromise,  in  1864,  he  took  ground 
against  the  measure.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large 
in  the  national  republican  convention  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  received  a 
number  of  votes  for  the  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nation. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drew  np  the  plat^rm,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  canvass  which  followed.  In 
1867  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  receiving  the 
nomination  he  resigned  his  place  on  the  bench, 
and  canvassed  the  entire  state,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  large  m^ority.  In  December  of  that 
year  Gtov.  Pollock  appointed  him  president 
judge  of  his  old  district  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
in  the  fall  elections  of  the  next  year  he  was 
again  chosen  to  that  place  by  the  people.  He 
was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion in  1860,  and  was  temporary  chairman  of 
that  body.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  elected 
IT.  8.  aenatw  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 


the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cameron.    He  has  advo-, 
cated  the  most  vigorous  prosecntion  of  the  war 
with  the  southern  confederacy,  and  voted  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels. 

WILMOT,  John.    See  Boohkstks. 

WILNA,  or  ViLNA  (PoL  WUno),  a  W,  gov- 
ernment of  Bnssia,  in  uie  former Jgreat  pnnci- 
pality  of  Lithuania,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by 
Kovno,  Gonrland,  and  Vitebsk,  £.  and  8.  E. 
by  Vitebsk  and  Mmsk,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Grod- 
no, and  W.  by  Angustowo;  area,  16,320  s^. 
in.;  pop.  in  1868,  781,741.  The  surface  is 
generally  flat,  the  most  elevated  part  being 
less  than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Niemen  or 
Memel,  and  its  tributaries  the  Villa  and  Dn- 
bitza.  Iron  ore  is  the  most  valuable  mineral 
production ;  some  amber  is  fonnd  on  the  coast. 
■The  climate  is  severe  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  is  warm  and  damp.  A  great  deal  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests,  and  much  of  it  is 
occupied  by  moors  and  morasses.  The  soil  is 
generally  sandy,  and  different  kinds  of- grain, 
hemp,  and  flax  are  grown.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons some  grain  is  exported.  The  manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  both  limited  and  of  little 
importance.— WiLMA,  the  capital,  is  situated  at 
thejunction  of  the  Villa  and  Vileika,  416  m. 
S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1858, 61,164, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  It 
stands  upon  several  low  hiUs,  and  consists  of  a 
walled  town  and  two  extensive  suburbs.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  most  of 
th^  houses  of  wood.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
several  churches,  one  of  which  is  built  of  mar- 
ble, a  Mohammedan  mosque,  4  synagogues,  and 
numerous  religious,  scientific,  and  charitable 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  not  very 
important,  bnt  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  agricultural  produce,  which  is  exported 
to  Riga,  Memel,  EOnigsberg,  and  Libau.  Wil- 
na  was  founded  in  1822,  and  made  the  capital 
of  Lithuania.  In  the  16th  century  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  100,000  inhabitants.  Its  uni- 
versity was  suppressed  in  1832. 

WILSON.  L  A  new  N.  E.  co.  of  K  0., 
drained  by  the  Mackason  river ;  area,  abont  700 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 9,720,  of  whom  8,496  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  and 
th  e  soil  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad.  Capital, 
Wilson.  IL  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  K.  by 
the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  4S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 26,072,  of  whom  7,964  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
65,774  bushels  of  wheat,  1,643,869  of  Indian 
com,  210,172  of  oats,  268,269  lbs.  of  butter, 
61,813  of  wool,  1,287,306  of  tobaoco,  and  68 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  12 
saw  mills,  46  churches,  2  newspaper  ofiBoes, 
and  8,462  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Lebanon.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Kansas, 
bordering  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  drained 
by  the  Verdigris  river;  area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1860,  27. 
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.  WlLfiON,  AixxAiTDBS,  an  Amerioan  ornithol- 
ogist, bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6,  1766, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  28,  1818.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  distiller,  and  in  his  18th  year  was 
bound  apprentice  to  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Dnncan,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  weaver. 
He  remained  at  this  trade  7  years,  and  during 
this  period  composed  yerses  for  the  "  Glasgow 
Adrertiser,"  and  ventured  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  his  poems,  which  brought 
him  neither  profit  nor  honor.  He  was  not  dis- 
couraged, bat,  with  a  peddler's  pack  in  one 
hand  and  a  volume  of  verses  in  the  other, 
travelled  about  the  country,  and  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  take  part  in  a  disouasion  in  a  debat- 
ing society  whether  Fergnsson  or  Allan  Ramsay 
had  done  most  honor  to  Scottish  poetry,  and 
recited  before  the  meeting  a  poem  called  the 
"  Lanrel  Disputed,"  in  which  he  appeared  as 
champion  for  the  claims  of  the  former.  He 
also  wrote  at  times  for  the  "Bee,"  a  periodical 
condncted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  gained  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Bums.  About  this  time,  hav- 
ing written  some  lampoons  upon  a  resident  of 
Paisley,  he  was  prosecnted  for  libel,  sentenced 
to  a  short  imprisonment,  and  compelled  to 
burn  his  production  at  the  public  cross  of 
Paisley  with  his  own  hand.  Resolving  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  he  sailed  from  Belfast,  and 
arrived  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  July  14,  1794, 
with  only  a  few  borrowed  shillings,  without 
an  acquaintance,  and  with  no  decided  purpose. 
He  first  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  a  copperplate  printer,  then  resumed  his 
old  trade  of  weaving  at  Pennypack  creek,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  but  soon  removed  to 
Shepherdstown,  Va.,  and  afterward  went  on 
a  peddling  tour  through  New  Jersey.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  during  this  Journey  that  he 
first  paid  minute  attention  to  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  birds.  Finishing  his  tour,  he  be- 
came the  teacher  of  a  village  sdiool  near  Frank- 
ford,  Penn.,  but  shortly  afterward  removed  to 
Milestown,  where  he  remained  several  years. 
While  here  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  WUliam 
Duncan,  at  his  residence  in  Ovid,  N.  T.,  occu- 

Sying  with  his  expedition  there  and  back  28 
ays,  during  which  he  walked  800  miles.  Af- 
terward he  removed  from  Milestown  to  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  a'nd  from  the  last  named  place  to 
Eingsessing  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  he  taught 
a  union  school.  Here  he  began  his  career  as  an 
ornithologist.  His  -home  was  near  the  botan- 
ical garden  of  William  Bartram,  who  was  well 
aoquainted  with  birds.  From  him  Wilson  de- 
rivod  much  information  on  the  subject,  and  he 
resolved  to  form  a  collection  of  the  finest 
American  birds — apparently  a  visionary  and 
stupendous  undertaking  for  a  man  knowing 
only  the  names  of  a  few  species,  with  but  few 
books,  and  with  bad  health.  In  Oct  1804,  he 
set  out  on  his  first  excursion,  in  which  he  went 
as  far  as  Niagara  falls,  through  the  then  unopen- 
ed wilderness  of  western  New  York.  He  pub- 
lished a  metrical  account  of  this  journey  in  the 
"PortFolio,"  under  the  title  of"  The  Forestera, 


a  Poem."  In  1805  he  began  to  learn  the  art 
of  etching  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  lawsoD, 
who  had  previously  taught  him  drawing.  He 
applied  to  President  Jefferson  for  permission 
to  accompany  a  government  exploring  part? 
to  the  valley  of  the  Uississippi,  but  got  no 
answer.  Bradford,  a  Philadelphia  publisher, 
now  employed  him  to  assist  in  preparing  an 
American  edition  of  "  Rees's  Cyclopeedia."  In 
this  situation  he  became  acquunted  with  scien- 
tific men,  and  prevailed  upon  Bradford  to  fur- 
nish the  fbnds  for  the  publication  of  an  Ame^ 
loan  omitnology  on  an  adequate  scale.  In 
Sept.  1808,  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  American  birds  appeared,  but  it  was  too 
expensive  to  be  very  suocesafuL  In  the  latter 
part  of  September  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
the  eastern  states  to  procure  subscribers,  and 
returned,  after  a  long,  fatiguing,  and  expensive 
jonmey,  with  41  names.  Remaining  at  home  a 
few  days,  he  started  on  a  similar  tour  through 
the  South,  where  his  success  was  no  greater. 
In  Jan.  1810,  his  second  volume  appeared. 
Sailing  down  the  Ohio  in  a  small  boat  as  far  as 
Louisnlle,  he  set  out  from  Nashville  for  Kew 
Orleans  in  May,  1811,  to  travel  on  horseback 
through  an  i6isettled  and  almost  unknown 
country,  and  on  June  6  reached  his  destination, 
whence  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and  arriving 
at  Philadelphia  in  August,  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  8d  volume  of  his  work.  In  Sept 
1812,  he  started  out  again  on  another  tonr  to 
the  eastern  states.  At  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  his 
exploring  habits  were  noticed,  and  he  wu 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  British  spy 
examining  the  country  to  determine  the  bert 
course  for  a  body  of  troops  to  make  their  way 
from  Canada  into  New  England.  On  his  re- 
turn he  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work,  and  by  laboring  ni^ 
and  day  he  impaired  his  already  weakened 
constitution  and  hastened  his  death.  He  com- 
pleted the  publication  of  7  volumes,  and  the 
8th  and  9th  were  edited  after  hia  death,  with  a 
biogrq>hy,  by  George  Ord,  who  had  been  hia 
companion  in  some  of  his  journeys.  The  work 
was  afterward  continued  by  Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte  (4  vols.  4to.,  Philadelphia,  1625-'33). 
WILSON,  Daniki,  an  Englidi  prelate,  bom 
in  London,  July  2, 1778,  died  in  Calcutta,  Jan. 
2,  1868.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  silk  m'hnufacturer,  but  in  1798, 
having  resolved  to  take  orders,  entered  8t  Ed- 
mund's hall,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1801,  and  in  1802  became  a  curate  of  Hr. 
Cecil.  In  1808  his  essay  on  '*  Common  Sense" 
received  the  Oxford  English  essay  prixe.  He 
became  assistant  tutor  of  St.  Edmund's  hall  in 
1804,  and  from  1807  to  1812  was  sole  tntor 
and  vice-principal,  and  also  curate  of  Worton. 
In  1812  he  left  Oxford  for  St.  John's  chapel, 
Bedford  row,  London,  and  in  1884  received  the 
vicarage  of  Islington.  In  1832  he  waa  appoint- 
ed bishopof  Calcutta  and  metropolitan  of  India. 
Bishop  Wilson's  principal  works  are:  "The 
Christian's  Struggle  agtunst  Sin  and  Death," 
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"lectures  on  ChristiAn  Character,"  "Lectnrea 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians,"  "Leotnrea 
OD  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "  Sermons 
in  India,"  "  Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine," 
"  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  "  Sufficiency 
of  Soriptare  as  a  Role  of  Faith."  His  life  has 
been  written  by  the  Bev.  Jpsiah  Bateman  (8 
ndi.,  London,  1860). 

WILSON,  Flobxnob  (Lat  UorentiuB  VolU' 
•mtd),  a  Scottish  scholar,  bom  at  Elgin  about 
1600,  died  in  Vienne,  France,  in  1641.  He  was 
edaoated  at  Aberdeen,  was  tator  to  the  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  Paris,  was  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  da  Bellay,  and  in  1686  became 
master  of  a  school  at  Carpentras.  He  wrote 
D«Anmi7Va7uiuiliitateJ>ialogtu(LjoaB,l64A; 
£dhibnrffh,  1707  and  1761). 

VILSON,  GsoBaa,  ILD.,  a  Scottish  chemist, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1818.    He  stndied  chem- 
istry in  the  laboratories  of  Prof.  Ohristison 
It  Edinburgh  and  Prof.  Graham  at  University 
college.  London,  became  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  surgeons  at  Edinburgh  in  1887,  and  of 
the  college  of  physicians  in  1889,  and  in  1840 
began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  in  the  extra- 
academical  school  of  Edinburgh.    In  1846  he 
was  appointed  chemical  lecturer  in  the  school 
of  arts  and  the  veterinary  college  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1866  director  of  the  industrial  museum  of 
Scotland,  and   soon  after  regius  professor  of 
technology  in  the  university  of  that  city.    His 
principal  works  are :  "  An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Chemistry"  (London,   1868),  "Researches 
on  Color-Blindnesa,"  "  The  Rve  Gateways  of 
Knowledge,"  &c.    His  miscellaneous  writings 
were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Stliffio  OAmniei  (London,  1862).    His  life  was 
written  by  hi»  sister  (London,  1861). 

WILSON',  Hknst,  an  American  statesman, 
l>orn  at  Farmington,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16, 1813.  ms 
IMrents  being  extremely  poor,  he  was  appren- 
iioed  at  1 0  years  of  age  to  a  farmer  in  his  native 
own,  with  whom  he  continued  11  years,  dnr- 
ng  which  x>eriod  he  was  sent  to  school  at  ir- 
egolar  intervals,  amounting  in  all  to  about  12 
aonths.  He  early  formed  a  taste  for  reading, 
ad  from  a  private  library  in  the  neighborhoM 
orrowed  and  read  on  Sundays  and  in  the  even- 
ig  by  firelight  and  moonlight,  in  the  course 
f  his  apprenticeship,  nearly  1,000  volumes, 
Wefly  of  history  and  biography.  On  attain- 
tg  his  minority  he  quitted  Farmington,  and 
■ith  all  his  possessions  in  a  pack  on  his  back 
alked  to  Natick,  Mass.,  where-he  hired  him- 
ilf  to  a  shoemaker  until  he  had  learned  his 
ade,  at  which  he  worked  for  two  years,  when, 
tving  accumalated  some  money,  he  returned 
New  Hampshire  and  studied  for  a  while  in 
e  academies  at  Stafford,  Wolfsborough,  and 
meord.  His  plan  of  education  was  cut  short 
'  the  insolvency  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
d  intrasted  his  savings,  and  he  returned  to 
itiok  and  resamed  work  as  a  shoemaker  in 
W.  In  1840  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
widential  canvass,  and  made  upward  of  60 
leishes  in  behalf  of  Qen.  Harrison,  the  whig 


candidate.  In  the  next  6  years  he  was  8  times 
elected  a  representative  from  Natickto  the  legis- 
lature, and  twice  a  state  senator  from  Middlesex 
00.  In  the  legislature  he  was  soon  known  as  an 
active  and  zealous  opponent  of  slavery,  and  in 
1846  he  was  selected  in  ooqjuncdon  with  the 
poet  Whittier  to  carry  to  Washington  the  great 
anti-slavery  petition  from  Massachusetts  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  same  year  he 
introduced  in  the  legislature  a  resolution  de- 
claring the  unalterable  hostility  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  further  extension  and  longer  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  America,  and  her  fixed 
determination  to  use  all  constitutional  and  legal 
means  for  its  extinction.  He  supported  this 
resolution  in  a  speech,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  leading  anti-slavery  journals  to  be  the 
fullest  and  most  comprehensive  on  the  slavery 
question  that  had  yet  been  made  in  any  legis- 
lative body  in  the  country,  and  it  was  adopted 
in  the  honse  by  98  m^ority.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  whig  national  convention  of 
1848,  and  on  the  r^ection  of  anti-slavery 
resolutions  by  the  convention  he  withdrew 
from  it  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  organis- 
ing the  fi-ee  soil  party.  He  purchased  at  this 
time  the  "  Boston  Bepnblican,"  a  daily  news- 
paper, which  he  edited  fat  two  years.  In  1849 
be  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  &«e  soil  state 
committee  of  Massachusetts,  a  post  which  he 
actively  filled  for  4  years.  In  1860  and  again 
in  1861  he  was  chosen  a  state  senator,  and 
during  both  terms  was  president  of  the  senate. 
In  1862  he  was  made  president  of  the  free  soil 
national  convention  at  Pittsburg,  and  chairman 
of  the  national  committee  of  the  party.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  the  fr«e  soil  candidate  for 
congress  in  the  8th  district  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  minority  against  the  free  soilers  ex- 
ceeded 7,600,  and  MieA  of  an  election  by  only 
08  votes.  He  was  elected  to  the  constitutiomd 
convention  of  1863,  not  only  by  his  own  town 
of  Natick,  but  by  the  town  of  Berlin,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  the  free  soil  candidate 
for  governor,  and  was  defeated.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  to  succeed  Edward  Everett  in  the 
n.  S.  senate,  and  shortly  after  taking  his  seat 
made  a  speech  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  fa- 
gitive  slave  law  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  terri- 
tories. He  has  ever  since  been  conspicuous 
in  the  senate  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery  measures.  For  a  brief  period  in  1866 
he  was  associated  with  the  American  party; 
but  on  the  adoption  of  a  pro-slavery  platform 
by  the  national  council  of  that  party,  he  with- 
drew from  it  and  took  an  active  share  in  or- 
ganizing the  republican  party  on  the  basis  of 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  When, 
in  May,  1866,  Mr.  Sumner,  his  colleague,  was 
assailed  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Wilson  in  a  speech  to'the  senate  denounced  the 
act  as  a  "  brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly  as- 
sault." For  this  he  was  challenged  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  declined  to  accept  the  challenge 
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on  the  ground  that  duelling  is  a  barbaroiu 
practice  which  the  law  of  the  country  has 
branded  as  a  crime,  but  stated  at  the  same  tim« 
that  he  believed  in  the  right  of  self-defence  in 
its  broadest  sense.  During  the  four  following 
years  Mr.  Wilson  took  part  in  all  important 
debates  in  the  senate,  and  made  elaborate 
speeches,  remarkable  for  fulness  and  aoonraoT 
of  statement,  on  Kansas,  the  treasury  note  bill, 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  tariff,  the 
Pacific  railroad,  and  many  other  topics.  His 
speech  in  defence  of  free  labor,  in  reply  to 
Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  llfiurch, 
1869,  attained  an  immense  cironlation  through 
the  free  states.  In  January  of  the  same  year 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  reelected  him  to 
the  senate  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the 
f  assembling  of  the  senate  in  March,  1861,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  a  post  which  the  civil  war  rendered 
one  of  imprecedented  labor  and  responsibility. 
In  this  capacity  he  introduced  and  carried 
through  congress,  during  the  extra  session  of 
1861,  the  acts  to  antltorize  tire  employment  of 
600,000  volunteers,  to  increase  the  regular 
army,  to  reorganize  the  military  system,  and 
various  others  of  nearly  equal  importance.  It 
was  said  by  Gen.  Scott  that  he  did  more  work 
in  that  short  session  than  all  the  chairmen  of 
the  military  committees  had  done  for  20  years ; 
and  in  a  published  letter,  dated  Jan.  27,  1862, 
Mr.  Oameron,  the  secretary  of  war,  says  of 
him :  "  No  man,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole 
country,  has  done  more  to  aid  the  war  depart- 
ment in  preparing  the  mighty  army  now  under 
arms."  In  the  regular  session  of  1861-2  Mr. 
Wilson  introduced  the  bill  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  the  meas- 
ure for  abolishing  the  "  black  code." 

WILSON,  HoRACK  Hayman,  an  English  ori- 
entalist, born  in  London  in  1786,  died  there, 
May  8, 1860.  He  received  a  medical  education, 
and  went  tp  Calcutta  in  1808  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  East  India  company's  Bengal  estab- 
lishment, but  immediately  on  his  arrival  was 
attached  to  the  mint  at  Calcutta,  of  which  he 
afterward  became  assay  master  and  secretary. 
In  1812  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
society  of  Bengal,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
on  the  commission  to  remodel  the  Sanscrit  col- 
lege at  Benares.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  committee  of  public  education, 
and  in  this  office  successfully  opposed,  the  effort 
to  banish  the  native  language  and  literature 
from  the  sphere  of  public  education.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  Boden  professor  of  Sanscrit  at 
Oxford,  and  after  his  arrival  in  England  was 
appointed  librarian  at  the  East  Inma  house, 
and  director  of  the  royal  Anatic  society.  He 
published  a  "Sanscrit  and  English  Diction- 
ary" (Calcutta,  1819;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  London, 
1882);  "History  of  British  India  from  1805  to 
1835  "  (8  vols.,  London,  1846) ;  "  Specimens  of 
the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  with  Plays"  (2  vols., 
Calcutta,  1826-'7;  2d  ed.,  London,  1885),  with 
translations  and  valuable  disqnisitionB ;  "  San- 


scrit Grammar"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1847) ;  beside 
translations  of  the  Megha  Luta,  tiie  Sakunta- 
la,  the  Viihnu  Puranct,  a  great  part  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  and  other  important  works.  He 
contribute  extensively  to  the  "Asiatic  Be- 
searches"  and  the  "Journal  of  the  Auatio  So- 
ciety," and  made  a  Bengalee  translation  of 
Todd's'  edition  of  Johnson's  English  dictionaiy 
(2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1848). 

WILSON,  Jambs,  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  bom  near  St  Andrew's,  Soot- 
land,  in  1742,  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  Aug.  36, 
1798.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  and  in  1766  emigrated  to  PhiW 
delphia,  and  obtained  the  place  of  usher  in  the 
college  there.  He  subsequently  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  John  Dickinson,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  celebrity  in  his  pro- 
fession.' He  sat  in  the  provincial  conyention 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1774,  and  in  May,  1776,  wm 
chosen  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
to  which  he  was  repeatedly  rechosen,  thoogb 
superseded  from  1777  to  1782  through  partisim 
opposition.  Upon  the  commencement  of  boe- 
tUities  he  obtained  a  colonel's  commission.  In 
1779  he  was  appointed  advocate-general  of 
France  in  the  United  States,  diarged  among 
other  duties  with  drawing  up  plans  for  re- 
lating the  commercial  intercourse  between  iho 
two  nations,  and  held  that  office  till  1782.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  of  the  Pennsjlvi- 
nia  convention  that  adopted  it.  Under  tie 
federal  constitution,  he  was  appointed  by  Frai- 
dent  Washington  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
supreme  conrt  of  the  United  States.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  lair  in 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  filled  the  ssme 
chair  when  that  coUege  and  the  nniversitf  of 
Pennqrlvania  were  united  in  1791. 

WILSON,  Jambs,  a  Scottish  naturalist  and 
author,  broljier  of  Professor  John  Wilson,  bom 
in  Pai^ey  in  1796,  died  in  May,  1856.  He  iru 
an  accomplished  writer  uiK>n  his  &vorite  ad- 
ence,  and  4  frequent  contributor  to  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine."  He  wrote  the  articles 
on  natural  history  for  the  7th  edition  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  which  wonM 
form  6  ordinary  iSvo.  volumes,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  grace  of  style.  He  alto 
wrote  "  A  Voyage  roand  the  Coasts  of  Scotlsnd 
and  the  Isles,"  and  "Illustrations  of  Scripture 
by  an  Animal  Painter."  He  declined  the  ehiir 
of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, offered  him  in  1864.  A  memoir  of  him 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  London  appeared  in  1859. 

WID30N,  Jambs,  a  British  statesman,  born 
at  Hawick,  June  8,  1806,  died  in  Oalcntta, 
Aug.  11,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  tbe 
Friends'  seminary  in  Hawjck,  went  into  business 
as  a  hatter,  removed  to  London,  lost  hie  fo^ 
tune  by  a  speculation  in  indigo,  and  wu  re- 
leased by  his  creditors,  but  afterward  paid 
them  in  full.  In  1839  he  published  a  work 
against  the  corn  laws,  and  in  1840  another  »■ 
oribing  to  those  laws  the  fluctuations  in  the 
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enmney.  In  1848  he  eatsblkhed  the  "Eoono- 
muit"  weeUy  newspaper,  in  which  he  oontrib- 
nted  very  effioientiy  to  the  sucoess  of  free 
tnde  ia  parliament.  In  July,  1847,  he  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  commons  from  Westbur  j, 
ind  soon  afterward  became  a  secretary  of  tl^e 
board  of  control,  which  office  he  held  until 
Lord  John  Rnssell's  administration  went  out 
in  Feb.  1862.  In  the  December  following  he 
became  financial  secretary  for  India  nnder  Lord 
Aberdeen,  which  office  he  retained  until  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry  in  1857.  When 
Lftrd  Falmerston  again  took  office  in  1869,  Mr. 
THlson  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade.  On  Oct.  20, 1869,  he  was  sent 
to  India  by  the  goremment  to  bring  order  into 
the  finances  of  that  ooontnr,  and  while  actively 
ennged  in  his  duties  fell  a'^ctim  tathe  climate. 
WILSON',  John,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in 
Paisley,  May  19,  1786,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
April  8,  1864.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
wealthy  maaofisctarer  of  Paisley,  and  was 
placed  at  aa  earl^  age  under  the  charge  of  a 
elergyman  living  in  the  highlands,  by  whom 
he  was  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  vigor- 
ous .ontnof-door  sports  as  well  as  to  his  regular 
studies.  At  16  years  of  age  he  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  of  G-Iasgow,  whence  in 
1808  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  gentle- 
num  commoner  of  Magdalen  college.  His  ca- 
reer at  the  university  was  creditable  to  his 
talents,  and  he  gained  in  1808  the  Kewdigate 

{)rize  of  60  guineas  for  an  English  poem  of  60 
bes  "On  the  Study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Arohitectnre,"  which  he  did  not  consider  of 
sufficient  merit  to  be  included  among  his  col- 
lected poems,  but  which  was  warmly  praised 
by  Lookhart.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  hard  liver  as  well  as  a  hard  reader,  and  pos- 
sessing naturally  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
and  great  physical  strength  and  activity,  he  in- 
dulged perhaps  unduly  in  social  ei\ioyment8 
and  the  rongn  pastimes  frequently  connected 
with  them ;  was  the  boldest  rider,  the  stoutest 
oarsman,  and  the  most  indefatigable  walker 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  according  to 
the  common  accounts  frequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  "  gown  and  town"  riots  as  the 
champion  of  the  "  gown."  He  was  graduated 
B.A.  m  1807,  and  soon  afterward  purchased  a 
small  estate  called  Elleray,  romantically  ratu- 
ated  on  L^e  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residences 
<rfWord8worth,  Bonthey,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed literary  men.  Here,  with  the  exception  of 
oooanonal  visits  to  Edinburgh,  be  lived  a  year 
or  two  as  a  country  gentleman,  passing  whole 
dqrs  in  bis  boat  upon  the  lake,  and  indulging 
in  a  thousand  wild  vagaries  and  schemes  of 
travel  or  adventure.  His  marriage  in  1811  to 
a  lady  of  great  bean£y  and  amiability,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  wooed  in  the  disguise  of  a 
footman,  gave  stabUity  to  his  character  and  a 
purpose  to  his  life:  and  in  1812,  having  pre- 
viously attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Sir 
Widter  Scott,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  others  by  an 


"Elegy  on  James  Grahame,"  author  of  "The 
Sabbath,"  he  published  "  The  Isle  of  Palms," 
a  poem  of  the  lake  school,  abounding  in  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  tropical  scenery,  but  for  the 
most  part  deficient  in  energy  and  condensation. 
It  gave  the  anthor  a  considerable  reputation, 
and  was  greatly  admired  in  its  day,  but,  be- 
yond a  few  passages  occasionally  includeid  in 
commonplace  books  of  poetry,  it  is  now  little 
read.  In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish 
bar,  at  which  however  his  practice  was  only 
nominal,  literature  being  the  vocation  most 
congenial  to  his  tastes.  In  1817  appeared  his 
"  Oity  of  the  Plague,"  a  dramatic  poem  of  a 
higher  and  more  masculine  character  than  his 
previous  production,  but  of  which  the  subject, 
the  great  plague  of  London  in  1666,  was  un- 
wisely chosen,  and  evidently  beyond  the  au-  « 
thor's  power  to  treat  adequately,  his  strength 
lying  in  tender  descriptive  passages.  In  the 
same  year  was  commenced  "  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine," a  monthly  periodical  established  in  the 
tory  interest  for  the  purpose  of  driving  whig- 
psm  out  of  Edinburgh  and  counteracting  the 
influence  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  which 
nnder  the  editorship  of  Jeffrey  wielded  a  des- 
potic authority  in  matters  of  opinion  and  liter- 
ary criticism.  Aided  by  contributors  like  Wil- 
son,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  Maginn,  and  other  young 
men  of  talent,  scholarship,  and  ambition,  who 
were  eager  to  assert  their  literary  and  political 
indefwndence,  and  brought  to  the  task  an 
abundance  of  animal  spirits  and  an  utter  in- 
difference to  the  conventional  courtenes  and 
even  decencies  of  political  and  personal  inter- 
course, "Blackwood"  rapidly  gained  in  influ- 
ence and  reputation ;  and  in  ^e  tales,  sketches, 
discursive  essays,  and  criticisms  with  which  he 
enriched  its  pages,  Wilson  flrst  made  known  the 
variety  and  depth  of  his  powers,  his  extensive 
8cboliu:diip,  his  critical  abilities,  his  close  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  noble  and  just,  and  his 
command  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic  springs 
of  the  human  heart.  In  curious  contrast  with 
his  occupation  as  a  magazine  writer,  he  came 
forward  in  1820  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  His  profuse  and  careless  style  of  liv- 
ii^  had  so  impaired  his  fortune,  that  a  post  of 
this  kind  became  necessary  as  a  means  of  sup-  ' 
port;  and  Scott  and  other  influential  friends 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  appointment,  not- 
withstanding '  strong  opposition  from  a  party 
who  believed  that  a  man  of  Wilson's  habits 
and  tastes  was  not  altogether  a  fit  successor  to 
Dogald  Stewart  and  Brown.  He  however 
devoted  himself  with  earnestness  and  conscien- 
tious fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for 
the  next  30  years  lectured  to  large  classes  of 
pupils  who  hung  with  delight  on  his  eloquent 
periods,  and  caught  not  a  little  of  their  master's 
enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted 
his  literary  labors  with  increased  ardor,  and  in 
1822  published  his  "Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  life,"  a  collection  of  tales  illustrating 
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Scottish  raral  and  pastoral  lifb,  wbioh  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay" 
(1828)  and  "The  Foresters"  (1824).  They  are 
eminently  stories  of  a  domestio  character,  and 
abound  in  descriptiye  passages  of  great  beaoty 
and  pathos,  bat  lack  inventiveness,  and  the 
oharaeters  are  pitched  for  above  the  average 
of  Scottish  rural  and  urban  natnre.  Bat  as 
the  chief  aathor  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosians," 
contributed  to  "  Blackwood"  between  1822 
and  1886,  he  acquired  his  greatest  reputation ; 
and  his  pseudonyme  of  "  Christopher  North," 
adopted  in  connection  with  these  amusing 
papers,  became  almost  as  widely  known  as  his 
own  proper  name.  The  earlier  "  Koctes"  were 
remarkable  chiefly  for  piquant  but  savage  and 
vindictive  personalities ;  but  as  Wilson  became 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  authorship 
of  them,  they  lost  much  of  their  acerbity  with- 
out flagging  in  interest  or  spirit.  They  exhibit 
his  varied  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
form  a  unique  collection  of  discursive  essays, 
in  which  the  familiar  topics  of  the  day  are 
discussed  with  abundant  numor,  shrewdnesa, 
and  ability.  A  complete  edition,  containing 
"Christopher  in  the  Tent,"  contributed  by 
Wilson  to  "  Blackwood "  in  1819,  and  which 
forms  a  prelude  to  the  "  Noctes,"  was  published 
in  New  York  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  with 
biographical  notices  and  numerous  notes  (6 
vols.,  1857).  In  1887  Professor  Wilson  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  bis  wife,  in 
consequence  of  which  books  and  lectures  were 
for  a  while  laid  aside.  Literatnre,  however, 
had  become  indispensable  to  him,  and  he  re- 
sumed work  on  the  magazine,  of  which  he 
was  still  the  main  support,  though  never,  as 
was  commonly  believed,  the  editor.  In  1841 
he  published  an  elaborate  "  Essay  on  the  Oenius 
and  Character  of  Bums;"  in  1842  "  The  Recre- 
ations of  Christopher  North,"  comprising  se- 
lections from  his  contributions  to  "  Blackwood ;" 
and  between  June,  1849,  and  Sept.  1862,  he 
wrote  the  series  entitled  "Dies  JSoreales,  or 
Christopher  under  Canvas."  In  1861  he  was 
smitten  with  paralysis  of  both  legs,  and  was 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship in  the  university.  The  crown  soon  af- 
ter granted  him  a  literary  pension  of  £800. — 
The  striking  personal  appearance  of  Professor 
Wilson  added  much  to  the  effect  which  his 
writings  produced,  and  -  it  has  been  said  tliat 
no  literary  man  ever  possessed  a  more  mag- 
nificent phytiqve.  Lockhart,  in  his  "Peter's 
Letters  to- his  Kinsfolk,"  describes  him  as  "a 
very  robust,  athletic  man,  broad  across  the 
back,  firm  set  upon  his  limbs,  and  having  alto- 
gether very  ranch  of  that  sort  of  air  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  consciousness  of  great  bodily 
energies.  In  complexion  he  is  the  best  speci- 
men I  have  ever  seen  of  the  genuine  or  ideal 
Goth.  His  hair  is  of  the  true  Sicambrian  yel- 
low; his  eyes  are  of  the  lightest  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  clearest  blue ;  and  the  blood 
flows  in  his  cheek  with  as  firm  a  fervor  as  it 
did,  according  to  the  description  of  Jomandes, 


in  those  of  the  hdio  gauienttt,  fraUt  riienta 
TeuUmet  of  Attila.  I  have  never  seen  a  phyd- 
ognomy  which  could  pass  with  so  much  rapidit; 
from  the  serious  to  the  most  ludicrous  of  effects. 
It  is  more  eloquent,  both  in  its  gravity  and  in 
its  levity,  than  almost  any  countenance  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  in  any  one  cast  of  expieg- 
siou."  For  86  years  his  commanding  ognre 
and  finely  formed  head,  aroond  which  his  bur 
fiowed  in  waving  locks,  formed  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
His  works  have  been  edited  in  12  vols,  by  hia 
son-in-law.  Professor  Ferrier;  and  a  memoir 
from  family  papers^  with  a  selection  from  hia 
correspondence,  is  m  preparation  by  Ids  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Gordon  (1862). 

WILSON,  RioHASD,  an  English  punter,  bom 
in  Pinegas,  Montgoifleryshire,  in  1718,  died  in 
Llanverris '  (now  called  Loggerheads  from  a 
painting  by  him  on  a  tavern  signboard  there), 
Denbighshire,  in  1782.  He  was  instructed  by 
an  obscure  London  painter  named  Wright,  and 
for  many  years  practised  portrait  painting  in 
London  with  success.  In  1749  he  went  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  old  masten^ 
and  discoTwed,  it  is  said,  by  accident,  a  re- 
markable talent  for  landscape  painting,  whidi 
he  was  urged  by  Zucoarelli  and  others  to  onld- 
vate  exclorively.  His  studies  were  made  di- 
rectiy  from  nature,  and  by  avoiding  the  habit 
of  copying  the  works  of  others,  he  acquired  a 
bold  and  natural  style,  free  from  manneriana. 
At  Rome  he  had  many  pupils,  and  wss  held 
in  such  estimation  that  painters  like  Menga 
and  Joseph  Yemet  sought  to  acquire  bis  pie- 
tnres.  Returning  to  London  in  1 756,  he  bronght 
himself  into  notice  as  one  of  the  first  landeci^ 
painters  of  the  age  by  his  fine  picture  of  "Ki- 
obe,"now  in  the  national  gallery  ;  and  thence- 
fortJi  for  nearly  26  years  he  practised  his  art  in 
London  with  a  ancoess  wholly  incommensurak 
witli  bis  merits.  A  few  of  his  pictures  vera 
purchased  by  intelligent  connoisseurs,  but  the 
greater  part  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  to  tha 
dealers  at  prices  ridiculously  small.  Not  a  few 
were  subsequently  sold  for  100  times  as  mncli 
as  they  brought  him.  This  neglect  was  due  in 
some  measure  to  his  roughness  of  manners  and 
unaccommodating  disposition,  which  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  his  brother  artists,  and 
caused  men  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  him.  His  works  are  tolerably  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  have  been  admirably 
engraved  by  WooUett,  Sharpe,  and  otiien- 
When  he  had  painted  a  successful  pictoi^  be 
frequently  repeated  it  several  times  with  sligbt 
modifications,  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Villa  of 
Maecenas  at  Tivoli,"  of  which  6  repetitions  are 
in  existence,  one  being  in  the  national  galleiy- 
He  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  aad- 
emy,  and  for  a  number  of  years  its  librarian. 

WILSON,  Sis  Robbbt  Thomas,  an  Eogliah 
general,  bom  in  London  in  1777,  died  there, 
May  9, 1849.  He  was  educated  at  Wesbnoinrttf 
and  Winchester,  in  1793  went  to  Flanders  as  » 
volunteer,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
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a  commisaion  in  the  15th  aragoons.'  He  served 
in  Ireland  daring  the  rebellion  (1798),  and  eab- 
aeqventl;^  in  Holland,  Brazil,  and  at  the  Oape  of 
Good  Hope.  On  hia  return  to  England  he  was 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  continent.  In 
1808  he  rused  and  formed  the  Lnsitanian  le- 
gion in  Portugal,  and  afterward  commanded  a 
S^ish  brigade  nnder  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  and 
was  activeljr  engaged  in  the  iMttle  of  Talavera. 
From  1813  to  1814  he  served  as  British  military 
tommiasioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  al- 
lied armies,  and  was  for  some  months  in  oom- 
mand  of  the  Prussian  reserve,  with  which  he 
drove  baok  the  French  at  Ldtzen.  He  assisted 
in  the  escape  of  Count  La  Valette,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  treason  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Louis  Xym. ;  and  at  a  later  date  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
government  by  his  open  disapproval  of  the 
eoone  pursued  toward  Queen  Oaroline.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  flrom  the  army 
and  deprived  of  the  numerous  foreign  orders 
and  insignia  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
hhn.  FVom  1818  to  1881  he  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  liberal  interest 
After  the  death  of  George  IV.  he  was  restored 
to  Ids  rank  in  the  army,  and  in  1841  became  a 
geneniL  In  18^  he  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Qibraltar,  in  which 
post  he  continued  till  just  before  his  death. 
Gen.  Wilson  translated  Begnier's  "Campaign  in 
1801  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,"  and  afterward 
wrote  "  An  Historical  Aooonnt  of  the  British 
Expedition  to  Egypt"  He  also  published  "  An 
htqiriry  into  the  Military  Fo^e  of  th4  British 
Empire"  (1804) ;  "  Campaigns  in  Poland,  with 
Bemarks  on  the  Bnssian  Army"  (1811);  and 
"A  Sketch  of  the  Military  Power  of  Russia" 
(1817).  Hia  posthumous  "  Journals  of  the  Rns- 
lian  Campaign  against  Napoleon"  appeiued  in 
ie«l  (4  vols.,  London). 

WILSON,  William  Dkxtxb,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  born  in  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
88, 1816.  After  spending  a  few  months  at  the 
Walpole  (N.  H.)  academy,  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies m  private  for  several  years,  and  in  1886 
entered  the  theological  department  of  Har- 
vard university,  akviag  b«oome  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  was  or- 
damed  to  the  ministry  in  1842,  and  soon  after- 
ward published  a  small  book  on  "  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Church,"  enlarged  and 
republished  under  the  title  of  "  A  Manual  of 
dinroh  Principles"  (Baltimore,  1846).  In  1847 
he  edited  Bishop  Muit "  On  the  Bubrics,"  with 
additional  matter  expounding  the  rubrics  of 
the  American  ehnrcb,  and  in  1848  published  a 
"  ffistory  of  the  Beformation  in  England."  In 
1848-'9  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
tiOe  of  "The  Church  Identified,"  which  were 
afterward  collected  in  a  volume  (TJtioa,  N.  Y. ; 
solatged  ed^  New  York,  I860).  He  received 
tte  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oeneva  col- 
lege in  1849,  and  in  1860  was  elected  professor 
ofmstory  aod  moral  and  intellectual  philosophT; 
b  the  same  institution.    He  has  pnUisbed  ani 


"Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic"  (ISmo.,  New 
York,  1866),  and  has  contributed  to  reviews 
many  articles  on  philosophical  subjects. 

WILTSHIRE,  or  Wilts,  a  S.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  S.  W.  by  Somerset,  S.  by  Dorset  and 
Southampton,  £.  by  Southampton  and  Berks ; 
area,  1,362  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 249,466.  It  is 
almost  quadrangular  in  form,  and  is  divided  by 
the  Upper  Avon  and  Eennet  rivers  and  the  ca- 
nal which  connects  them  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  The  northern  division  is  fljat  and 
composed  of  ridh  and  fertile  lands ;  the  south- 
em  dividon  is  undulating  and  elevated,  having 
some  valleys  and  the  considerable  plateau  of 
Salisbury  plain,  unenclosed  and  covered  with  a 
scanty  herbage.  The  county  is  drained  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon.  The  . 
principal  towns  are  Salisbury,  Trowbri^e,  Wil- 
ton, Devizes,  Bradford,  Chippenham,  Warmin- 
ster, Mahnesbnry,  Westbnry,  Calne,  and  Marl- 
borough. "Hiere  are  considerable  tracts  de- 
voted to  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  sur&ce  is  kept  in  pasturage, 
sheep  being  raised  in  the  8.  and  cattle  in  ute 
N.  The  manufactures  include  cutlery,  steel 
goods,  carpets,  woollen  goods,  and  silks.  The 
oooBty  is  traversed  by  the  groat  western  rail- 
way and  several  of  its  branches,  and  by  a 
branch  of  the  south  coast  railway,  extending 
Arom  Salisbury  to  Portsmouth.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  druidical  remains, 
including  Stonehenge  and  Avebury.  Wiltshire 
returns  18  members  to  parliament,  2  for  each  of 
its  divisions  and  14  for  boroughs. 

WIMPFFEN-BEBITEBURG,  Fklix,  baron 
de,  a  French  general,  born  in  Deux  Fonts, 
Germany,  in  1746,  died  in  1814.  He  became 
distingnif^ed  in  1769  as  the  leader  of  a  volun- 
teer corps  against  Paoli  in  Corsica,  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1782.  In  1780  he  was  a  deputy  from  Norman- 
dy tothe  French  states-general.  Joined  the  par- 
ty of  the  Uert  etat,  and  voted  on  Aug.  4  for  the 
abrogation  of  aristooratio  privileges.  In  1792 
he  commanded  at  the  defence  of  Thionville 
against  the  Prussians,  and  when  offered  a  mil- 
lion to  betray  the  town,  answered  that  he 
would  accept,  if  the  offer  were  legally  ac-  ' 
knowledged  before  a  notary.  He  declined  the 
office  of  minister  of  war,  took  command  of  the 
army  of  the  coast  at  C&erbourg,  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  Girondists  revolted  against  the  conven- 
tion, was  defeated  near  Vernon,  and  remuned 
concealed  at  Bayeux  till  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land. After  the  18th  Bmmaire  he  was  madia 
by  the  first  consul  a  general  of  division,  and 
subsequently  inspector-general  of  the  govern- 
ment establishments  for  breeding  horses,  which 
office  beheld  till  bis  death. 

WINCHELL,  Jambs  MAinmre,  an  American 
dennrman,  bom  in  North-East,  Dutchess  oo., 
N.  Y.,  Sept  8, 1791,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  22, 
1820.  He  entered  Union  college  in  1808,  but 
was  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1812, 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  nnnister  in  Jane, 
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181S,  and  in  March,  1814,  became  pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  church  ia  Boston.  He  won  a 
high  reputation  in  Boston  for  his  remarkable 
eloquence  and  the  suavity  and  grace  of  his 
manners.  Daring  his  residence  there  he  edited 
in  connection  with  Drs.  Sharp  and  Baldwin  the 
"American  Baptist  Magazine,"  pnbliahed  a  "  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  ilrst  B^>ti8t  Oharoh  in  Bos- 
ton" (1819),  and  compiled  a  collection  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  known  as  ''Winchell's  Watts,"  and 
Qsed  by  Baptist  churches  for  many  years. 

WINCHESTER,  a  village  and  the  capital  of 
Frederic  oo.,  Va.,  160  m.  K  N.  W.  tnm  Ridi- 
mond,  and  71  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Washington ; 
pop.  in  1600, 4,392.  A  railroad  82  m.  in  length 
connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  is  laid  out  regularly,  with  wide 
and  pleasant  streets ;  the  dwellings  are  mostly 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  are  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent water  brought  in  iron  pipes  from  a 
spring  half  a  mile  distant.  The  toMm  contains 
12  churches,  an  academy,  2  banks  with  an 
aggr^ate  capital  of  $680,000,  and  in  1860  had 
2  newspapers.  On  March  12,  1862,  Winches- 
ter was  occupied  by  the  federal  troops  under 
Qea.  Banks,  after  an  engagement  with  the  con- 
federates on  the  11th.  On  the  28d  a  confeder- 
ate force,  under  Gens.  T.  J.  Jackson,  Smith, 
and  Longstreet,  advanced  upon  the  place,  but 
were  defeated  by  Gien.  Shields.  On  May  20, 
during  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks  ttora  Strasbnrg, 
there  was  an  action  of  considerable  severity  at 
this  place  between  hia  force  and  the  confeder- 
ate troops  under  Gen.  Jackson. 

WIKCHESTER  (Anglo-Sax.  Witaneeaiter ; 
anc.  Venta  Belgarum),  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Hampshire,  England,  upon  the  S.  W.  railway, 
12  m.  N.  l4.  E.  from  Sonthampton,  and  62  m. 
S..W.  fh>m  London;  pop.  in  18S1, 18,704.  It 
is  built  on  rising  gronnd  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Itchin,  which  is  navigable  to  the 
sea  as  a  canal.  It  was  fdrmerly  encircled  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  and  entered  by  4  gates.  The 
W.  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  massive  Nor- 
man tower,  ia  still  entire,  though  somewhat 
defaced.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  whole 
length  is  646  feet,  the  width  of  the  transepts 
186  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tower,  which 
rises  only  26  feet  above  the  roof,  188^  feet.  It 
was  first  built  in  648,  and  parts  of  the  pren- 
ent  edifice  date  from  980.  The  church  of  St 
Lawrence  is  also  a  very  ancient  edifice ;  beside 
which  there  are  several  other  churches,  and 
a  Benedictine  nunnery.  Winchester  college 
was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1887; 
it  occupies  an  extensive  range  of  buildings, 
among  which  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  for  the  beanty  of 
their  architecture.  The  town  hall;  the  chapel 
of  the  old  oasde,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  county  hall,  and  contains  the  curious 
round  table,  said  to  have  been  £3ng  Arthur's, 


suspended  above  the  judge's  seat;  thebsrrach 
for  2,000  men,  which  occupy  a  splendid  build- 
ing erected  for  a  palace  by  Charles  H. ;  aconn- 
ty  hospital,  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain;  St.  John's  house,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  templars,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
public  assembly  room ;  and  the  ruins  of  Wol- 
vesey  castle,  are  all  particularly  interestiss. 
Winchester  has  also  a  guUd  or  town  hall,  whiw 
contains  among  other  curious  articles  of  an- 
tiouity  King  Edgar's  " Windiester  bushel"  and 
Otner  ancient  standards  of  measure,  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  public  library  and  reading  rooms. 
About  a  mile  S.  of  the  city  stands  the  hospital 
of  St  Cross,  founded  in  1188  by  Henry  of  Blois,  % 
for  the  permanent  retreat  of  18  poor  old  men, 
and  for  the  provision  of  a  dinner  daily  for  100 
others.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  impo^ 
tance. — Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  England,  and  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  days  of  the  ancient  BritonB,'^ho 
called  it  Caer  Gwent  or  the  White  City.  The 
Romans  are  supposed  to  have  built  the  walls. 
In  619  Cerdio,  the  Saxon  chief,  captured  it,  and 
afterward  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government 
Under  the  Danes  it  became  the  capital  of  Eng-  ' 
land,  and  so  remained  until  after  the  reign  of  j 
Henry  II.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
English  sovereigns  till  the  time  of  Greorge  L 

WINCHESTER,  Elhakan,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept  SO, 
1751,  died  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  April  18,  l79r. 
In  1769  he  united  with  a  Separate  church  in 
Brookline,  soon  afterward  commenced  preadi- 
ing,  Joibed  the  open  communion  BaptistB  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1770,  and  in  1771  *M 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
About  a  year  later  he  adopted  the  views  of  the 
restricted  communionists,  for  which  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  his  church.  He  resided  in  j 
South  Carolina  from  1774  to  1780,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  next  year,  having  avowed  his 
belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  the  wicked  to 
a  state  of  holiness,  he  founded  with  the  va^ot- 
ity  of  his  congregation  a  new  church.  He 
went  to  England  in  1787,  preached  the  doctrine 
of  restoration  with  great  success,  and  published 
"Four  Dialogues  on  ITidTersal  Restoration" 
(1788),  "Lectures  on  Unfulfilled  Prophecies" 
(1790),  "Five  Letters  to  Rev.  Dan  Taylor" 
(1790),  "The  Process  and  Empire  of  Christ," 
8  poem  in  12  books  (1798),  and  "The  Three 
Woe  Trumpets"  (1 798).  He  returned  to  Amw^ 
ica  in  1794.  Beside  the  works  above  enumei^ 
ated,  he  published  87  other  volumes,  of  which 
the  most  important  are :  "  Life  of  Dr.  George  de 
Bonneville ;"  "  Five  Letters  on  the  Divimty  of 
Christ;"  "The  holy  Conversation  and  hj|^ 
Expectations  of  Christians;"  "  The  Beauties  of 
the  Millennium;"  "The  Face  of  Moses  TJn- 
Teiled ;"  "  Ten  Letters  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  re- 
ply to  his  Age  of  Reason"  (1794);  "PoHticd 
Catechism"  (1765);  "Hymns  on  the  Restora- 
tion" (1795);  "Observations on  the  Times, and 
on  the  seventh  Trumpet  in  the  Itorelatioiis,-" 
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and  "  Addresses  to  Jews,  Deists,  and  Ohristians." 
Uu  ]ife  was  written  hj  the  Re^.  Mr.  Yidler, 
and  br  the  Re7.  E.  M.  Stone  (Boston,  1886). 

WINOKELMAKK,  Johanx  Joachdi,  a  Ger- 
man writer  on  ancient  art,  bom  in  Stendal, 
Deo.  9, 1717,  assassinated  at  Trieste,  Jnne  8, 
1798.  The  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  he  was 
enabled  hj  charity  to  stndj  at  the  Latin  school 
of  his  native  town,  where  he  was  remarkable 
for  proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages,  and 
began  his  familiaritT'  with  writings  on  scnlp- 
tare  and  paintbg.  In  1785  he  went  to  a  gym- 
nasinm  in  Berlin,  and  while  there  it  is  related 
duit  he  once  walked  to  Hamburg  to  buy  books 
with  money  begged  on  the  way.  In  1738,  still 
mpported  by  friendly  aid,  he  entered  the  nni- 
vetsity  of  Halle,  where  he  studied  ancient 
bdles-lettres,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  ser- 
rioe  at  a  private  tutor,  spent  a  year  at  Jena  in 
mathematical  and  medical  studies,  and  then 
anofter  year  as  a  private  tutor.  In  1748  he 
obt&ed  the  situation  of  aasiatant  teacher  in  a 
Mhool'at  Seehaosen,  where  he  spent  S  years, 
living  on  a  pittance  and  working  with  euthnsi- 
asin  m  his  favorite  stadies.  In  1748  he  obtain- 
ed from  Ooant  BQnan  a  place  as  his  private 
librarian,  with  a  salary  of  80  rix  dollars.  This 
brooght  hina  into  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  and 
in  that  dty  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  exam- 
ining its  noble  stores  of  art  treasures  and  fre- 
(jncmtins  the  society  of  artists  and  men  of  ar- 
tittic  omture.  Arohinto,  the  papal  nuncio,  be- 
came maoh  interested  in  him,  and  ofifered  to 
prooare  for  him  a  situation  in  Rome,  whither  all 
nia  desires  were  tending.  Finally  in  1754  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  Oie  Protestants 
alleged  more  from  artistic  aspiration  than  re- 
Bgiwis  faith ;  and  having  received  through  the 
•H  of  Father  Ranch,  confessor  to  Augustus  IIL 
of  Poland,  a  pension  of  200  rix  dollars  for  two 
years,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1756.  At  Rome 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Benedict  XIY-.-and 
foond  friends  in  Oardinak  Passionei,  Albam,  and 
Arohinto  (who  had  befriended  him  in  Dresden), 
and  became  intimate  with  Raphael  If  engs,  who 
exercised  much  influence  on  the  subsequent 
oonise  of  his  studies,  which  were  henceforth 
consecrated  exclusively  to  art.  Before  leaving 
Germany  he  had  pnblished  his  OtdankenHber 
He  IfMhahmung  d«r  grieehi»e?ten  Werht  in 
d»r  Malerei  itnd  Bildhauerkuiut  (1764),  and 
his  first  publication  after  his  arrival  in  Roiae 
was  a  reply  to  the  critics  of  that  work 
(176t).  In  1768  he  went  to  ITaples;  eioMa- 
ing  with  especial  delight  the  antiquitiee  of 
Portici,  Hercnlaneum,  and  Pompeii,  and  shortly 
afterward  made  a  vint  to  Florence,  where  he 
^>ent  9  months  in  arrang^g  a  valuable  colleo- 
tetn  of  antique  gems  bdon^^g  to  Baron  Mozel- 
oMeh,  the  Aroit  of  which  appeared  in  his  2>s- 
fiiptum  d«t  pierm  gratie*  dw/ea  baren  de 
*«cA(FIorenoe,  1760).  Soon  after  his  return 
from  Florence  he  was  appointed  librarian  and 
p<utodian  of  antlqaities  to  Cardinal  Albani,  with 
Mdgings  in  his  house  and  a  salary  of  120  scudi. 
He  now  completed  his  work  on  ancient  archi- 


tecture, published  in  Germany  two  years  later, 
Anmerhungen  tiber  die  Bavkutut  der  Alten 
(Leipsic,  1762),  and  in  1768,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Cardinal  Albani,  was  appointed  anti- 
anary  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  or  superinten- 
aent  of  antiouities  in  and  about  Rome,  and  also 
an  assistant  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  His  sit- 
nation  would  have  been  much  improved  by  his 
becoming  a  priest,  but  this  he  revised  to  do. 
A  second  and  third  visit  to  Naples  resulted  in 
his  Smdt^eiben  eon  den  luirmilanUeKen  EnU 
dtdbungen  (Dresden,  1762)  and  Naehrieht  wm 
den  netteitm  hereulanitehen  Entdeehungen  (Dres- 
den, 1764).  His  Oetehiehte  der  Kunst  del  Air- 
terUiunu  (Dresden,  1764),  and  the  supplement- 
ary work  Anmerhungen  fiber  die  OeKhiekte  der 
KvMt  (1767;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1776),  still  remain  the  most  important  essays  on 
that  branch  of  sasthetics  (translated  by  H.  Lodge, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1849).  An  offer  from 
Frederic  the  Great  of  the  post  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  library  and  antiquities  in  Berlinjras 
accepted,  but  the  pope  increased  Winckelmann's 
salary  from  his  own  purse,  and  retained  him  in 
Rome.  In  April,  1768,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
Germany  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Giuseppe 
Cavaoeppi,  a  sculptor.  He  was  r^eived  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  in  Munich  and  Vienna, 
Maria  Theresa  giving  him  costly  presents  and 
making  him  the  most  attractive  offers ;  but  a 
sort  of  homesickness  for  Italy  seemed  to  have 
possession  of  him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return 
without  having  visited  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Separating  himself  from  Cavaceppi,  he  arrived 
alone  at  Trieste  on  May  1.  There  a  villun 
named  Aroangeli,  who  had  already  been  pun- 
ished aa  a  thief,  gained  his  confidence,  and  after 
dining  with  him  asked  to  see  his  ooUeotion  of 
rare  coins  and  medals,  and,  as  Winckelmann  de- 
clined to  show  them,  attempted  to  strangle  him 
with  a  rope,  and  on  his  vigorously  defending 
himself  stabbed  him  so  that  he  died  a  few  hours 
afterward.  He  was  buried  at  Trieste,  where 
in  1820  Rosetti  erected  a  monument  to  him. 
— ^In  addition  to  the  works  already  named, 
Winckelmann  pnblished  Monumenti  antiehi  in- 
editi.  with  227  plates  (Rome,  1766),  and  wrote 
an  Abhandlttng  von  der  FShiffieit  der  Bmjjfin- 
dung  del  SehSnen,  which  was  pnblished  post- 
humously (Dresden,  1 771).  A  collected  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  by  Femow,  Meyer, 
and  J.  Sohulze  (2a.  ed.,  8  vols.,  Dresden,  1828), 
and  his  letters  were  collected  by  F.  Fdrster  (8 
vola.,  Berlin,  1824-'5).  Goethe's  Winehebnann 
und  M*»  Jahrhundert  affords  the  best  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labors.  His  birthday  is  still  cele- 
brated by  the  archeeological  institute  in  Rome. 
WINOKLER,  JoHAim  Hkivbiob,  a  German 
philosopher,  bom  at  Wingendorf,  Saxony,  March 
12, 1708,  died  in  Leipsic,  May  18, 1770.  He  was 
gradnatod  at  the  nnivenity  of  Leipsic  in  1729, 
became  a  zealous  advocate  of  Wolfs  philoeoph- 
ksal  system,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Afterward  of  physics  at  Leipsic.  He 
contributed  much  to  knowledge  upon  elec- 
tricity, and  proposed  in  1783  the  use  of  con- 
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doctors  as  means  of  safety  against  lightning. 
Franklin  benefited  hy  his  suggestions.  He 
wrote  on  electricity  and  on  Wolf's  philosophy. 

WIND.    See  Wnros. 

WINDER,  WiLUAK  H.,  an  American  gener- 
al, bom  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  in  1776,  died  in 
Baltimore,  May  24,  1824.  He  was  a  lavyer  in 
Baltimore  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  of 
1812,  when  he  was  appointed  lientenant-oolo- 
nel  of  infantry,  March  16,  1812,  and  colonel  in 
July  of  the  same  year.  He  distingniahed  him- 
self by  leading  a  soccessAil  expedition  from 
Black  Bock  totiie  Canada  shore,  Nov.  28, 1812; 
was  promoted  t»be  brigadier-general  in  March, 
1813 ;  taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Greek  in  Jnne, 
1818 ;  appointed  a^jntant  and  inspector  gener- 
al in  May,  1814;  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Bladensbnrg,  and  the  nnsuccessfnl  defence  of 
Washington  city,  in  Aug.  1814;  and  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  in  June,  1816,  was  dis- 
diarged,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 

'WINDERMERE,  an  English  lake,  lying  in 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  about  11 
m.  in  length,  and  from  i  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
width,  its  area  being  a  little  over  5  sq.  m.,  and 
its  depth  yaries  from  80  to  240  feet.  Its  outlet 
is  the  river  Leven,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  Morecambe  bay.  The  lake  is  surrounded 
by  gentle,  well  wooded  eminences.  It  is  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  fish,  including  perch,  pike, 
trout,  and  char.  The  last  are  taken  in  large 
quantities  at  the  proper  season,  and  potted  for 
market.  Wordsworth  lived  at  Bydal  Mount 
about  3  m.  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

WINDHAM.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Vt.,  bordering 
on  Mass.,  and  separated  from  N.  H.  by  the  Oon-  ■ 
necticut  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
26,888.  The  surfiice  is  generally  Lilly,  and  in 
the  W.  part  monntainbns,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  8,749  bushels  of 
wheat,  210,141  of  Indian  com,  160,898  of  oata, 
888,296  of  potatoes,  1,144,668  lbs.  of  butter, 
489,728  of  cheese,  179,122  of  wool,  and  84,749 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  49  grist  mills,  180  saw 
mills,  11  woollen  factories,  8  iron  founderies, 
20  potteries,  21  tanneries,  66  churches,  4  news- 
paper offices,  and  8,778  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Oranite  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
very  abundant.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Vermont  valley,  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Rntlaifd  and  Burlington  rail- 
roads. Capital,  Fayettoville.  H.  AN. £.  co. 
of  Oonn.,  bordering  on  B.  I.  and  Mass.,  and 
drained  by  the  Quinebang,  Willimantic,  She- 
tDoket,  and  Natdiaog  rivers;  area,  620  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  86,446.  The  aorface  is  very 
much  broken,  and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is 
highly  fertile,  but  poor  in  other  parts.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  240,276  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  86,180  of  rye,  164,264  of  oats, 
297,098  of  potatoes,  699,004  lbs.  of  butter, 
817,078  of  cheese,  65,698  of  wool„  and  66,188 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  100 
saw  mills,  48  cotton  factories,  16  woollen  fac- 
tories, 4  cordage  manufactories,  6  machine 
ahops,  186  boot  and  shoe  manufitotoriea,  9  tan- 


neries, 67  churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
7,742  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  FishUS, 
and  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer 
railroads.    Capital,  Brooklyn. 

WDO)HAM,  Chaklss  Ashx,  an  English  gen- 
eral, born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1810. 
His  name  was  originally  Lukin,  but  he  Uxk 
that  of  Windham  on  succeeding  to  the  property 
of  his  unde,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham, 
M.  P.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  in' 
the  Coldstream  guarda  in  1826,  and  became 
captain  in  1888,  m%jor  in  1846,  and  colonel  in 
1864.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean 
war,  eq>ecially  in  the  battles  of  Balaklava  and 
Inkerman,  and  at  the  advance  on  the  Eedan, 
and  for  his  conduct  in  the  last  named  action 
was  promoted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  mqor- 
general.  He  was  made  governor  of  that  por- 
tion of  Sebastopol  occupied  by  the  Emuiah, 
commander  of  the  4th  division  of  the  army, 
and  chief  of  the  staff.  On  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1866  he  was  nominated  a  companion 
of  the  bath,  and  elected  to  parliament  in  the 
liberal  interest  for  the  eastern  division  of  Ko^ 
folk.  In '  1868  he  served  in  suppressing  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  and  was  aftenratd 
military  governor  of  Lahore. 

WINDHAM,  WiuiAH,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  in  London,  May  8, 1760,  died  Jnne  8, 1810. 
He  was  edncatied  at  Eton,  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  University  college,  Oxford,  vhich 
hel«ftinl771.  He  subsequently  passed  sevenl 
years  in  foreign  travel.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  public  speaker  at  a  meeting  hdd 
m  Norwich  in  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  pitN«- 
ing  voluntary  subscriptions  to  aid  the  govent 
ment  in  carrying  on  tiie  war  against  the  Amen- 
can  colonies,  and  denounced  Uie  whole  prqjeet 
with  eloquent  emphasis.  His  «>eech  made  iO 
strong  an  impression  upon  the  electors  of  Nw- 
wich,.  that  at  the  general  election  of  1780  he 
was  put  in  nomination  and  received  a  large 
number  of  votea,  thou  gh  not  enough  to  elect  him. 
From  this  time  forward  he  mixeid  much  in  li^ 
erary  and  political  circles,  and  became  a  men- 
ber  of  Dr.  Johnscn's  literary  dub  and  a  friend  d 
Burke  and  Fox.  He  waa  returned  forNorwi^ 
in  the  general  election  of  1784,  and  made  ik 
maiden  speech  in  parliament  in  Feb.  1785,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Westminster  election  can, 
when  he  replied  with  so  much  effect  to  Pitt 
that  Fox  congratulated  the  boose  on  the  "t^ 
oeesion  of  the  abilitiea  they  had  witnetsed.' 
He  was  at  once  recognized  aa  a  pnmiiiMat 
leader  of  the  whigs,  and  in  1787  was  app<^Dttd 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  «f 
Warren  Hastings.  He  subsequentiy  supported 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  regency  qaes&n 
arising  out  of  the  king's  illnees ;  and  when  the 
whigs  becaille  divided  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  joined  that  portion  of 
the  party  whidi,  nnder  the  lead  of  Burke,  the 
duke  of  Portiand,  sdA  others,  advocated  war 
with  France.    In  1794  he  ent««d  Pitt's  eaii- 
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net  as  secretary  at  war,  the  duties  of  whioli 
office  he  discharged  during  the  next  7  years 
with  eminent  saooess.  He  retired  from  office 
in  1801  with  IMtt  and  others ;  and  in  an  address 
to  the  king  moved  hj  him  in  the  honse  of  com- 
mons in  the  succeeding  year,  he  vehemently  de- 
noanoed  the  peace  of  .uniens,  then  reoently  oon- 
eladed  bj  the  Addington  ministry.  This  course 
lost  him  his  seat  from  Norwich  at  the  general 
election  in  the  summer  of  1803,  bat  through  the 
interest  of  the  Grenville  fiunily  he  was  imme- 
diately returned  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes, 
deolming  an  offer  made  to  raise  by  subscription 
a  ftand  to  enable  him  to  contest  Korfolk.  He 
declined  a  seat  in  the  new  ministry  formed  by 
Pitt  in  1804,  on  the  ground  that  Fox  had  been 
expressly  exolnded  from  it,  and  upon  the  death 
of  J^tt  in  1806  entered  the  Grenville  or  "aU 
tiie  talents"  administration  as  secretary  for  the 
war  and  colonial  departments.  He  retired  trom 
office  with  his  collea^es  in  1807,  and  thenceforth 
remained  in  oppontion.  The  Copenhagen  and 
Valcfaeren  expeditions  in  particnlar  found  in  him 
a  determined  opponent.  He  died  of  a  tumor  in 
the  thigh,  which  resulted  from  an  iiuury  r&- 
oeived  while  asnsting  in  the  preservation  of  a 
valuable  library  from  a  conflagration.  He  was 
a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  being  likened 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  inter  tttUat  luna  mituh 
fit,  and  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
not  unworthy  to  rank  wim  orators  like  Burke, 
Fox,  and  Pitt.  His  eloqnenoe,  as  Canning 
observed,  if  not  the  most  commanding  ever 
heard  in  the  honse  of  commons,  was  the 
"most  insinuating;"  and  Maoaulay  has  charac- 
terized him  as  "  iJbe  finest  gentleman  of  the  age 
—his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exerdm, 
Us  ftoe  beaming  with  faitelligence  and  spiri^- 
the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-sonled 
Wbidham."  His  speeches  have  been  published 
hi  8  volumes  (London,  1812),  witli  a  life  pre- 
fixed by  Thomas  Amyot,  for  several  years  his 
private  secretary. 

WIKDISCHGRlTZ,  an  ancient  noble  family 
of  Germany,  descended  trom  'Weriand,  second 
ion  of  nirioh,  duke  of  Caiinthia,  who  fioorish- 
ed  toward  the  end  of  the  11th  centoiy,  and 
came  into  possession  of  the  town  and  disMot  of 
▼indischgratz.  At  a  later  period  the  line 
divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  elder 
bought  in  1468  the  castle  of  Waldstein,  and  in 
1661  was  ruaed  to  the  baronial  rank  under  that 
namcL  and  in  1667  to  the  dignity  of  counts  un- 
der the  earlier  tide  of  Windisohgratz.  From 
1666  both  lines  possessed  the  dignity  of  knights 
in  Btyria  and  that  of  magnates  in  Hungary. 
After  the  purchase  of  the  estates  of  Egloff  and 
Siggen  in  Swabta,  the  title  of  prince  was  g^ven 
to  flie  first  bom  of  the  house  (1804),  but  in 
1883  was  extended  to  aJl  the  members. — The 
most  conspicuous  member  of  the  family  is 
Prince  AxFBBD  zu  'Wiimi8OH0RATZ,lm  Austrian 
field  marshal,  bom  in  Brussels,  May  11, 
1787,  died  in  Vienna,  March  S6, 1868.  In  1804 
he  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  Schwarzenberg's 
regiment  of  lancers;  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel; 


and  for  his  brilliant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  was  made  colonel  and  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  cuirassiers  of  the  grand  duke  Con- 
stsntine.  In  the  campaign  of  1814  he  highly 
distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the  battle 
ofTroyea.  Hewasmademqjor-generalinl826, 
and  in  1888  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  lieu- 
tenant field  marshal  and  general  of  division. 
On  March  15, 1848,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Vienna,  he  took  command  of  the 
troops  in  Lower  Austria,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  command  in  the  following  April  and  sent 
back  to  Bohemia.  In  June  his  wife  was  killed 
and  his  son  mortally  wounded  at  the  outbreak 
connected  yrith  the  Slavic  congress  in  Prague. 
Barricades  were  thrown  up,  and  the  prmoe 
withdrew  to  the  heights  commanding  I^agne, 
and  bombarded  the  place  for  48  hours,  'when 
it  surrendered  at  discretion.  When  in  October 
a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  Vienna,  he 
marched  to  that  city,  and  on  the  16th  was 
'made  field  marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  imperial  armies  with  the  exception  of 
those  nnder  Radetzky,  then  in  Italy.  On  Oct. 
20  he  declared  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
on  the  28th  its  principal  defences  were  stormed 
after  a  most  terrible  conflict ;  and  a  Hnngarian 
army  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  insurgents  being 
defeated,  the  city  surrendered,  Oct.  81.  The 
execution  of  numerous  popular  leaders,  among 
others  of  Bobert  Blum,  a  distangnished  member 
of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  deputy  of  the 
opposition  party  in  that  assembly  to  Vienna, 
wno  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  shot,  ren- 
dered Windischgr&tz  a  special  object  of  hatred 
to  the  democratic  party  throughout  Germany. 
The  attention  of  tne  Austrian  court  was  now 
tnrned  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
Hungary,  and  the  prince  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  imperial  troops  collected  on  the 
March  and  Lratha.  After  several  successftil  en- 
gagements with  tii6  retreating  Hungarians  un- 
der Gorgey,  be  advanced  as  far  as  Pesth,  where 
be  remttned  inactive  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  tiien  movbig  northward  gained  on  Feb.  26 
and  27  the  barren  victory  of  E&polna.  In 
March  the  renewed  advance  of  the  Hungarians 
compelled  the  Austrian  general  to  retreat,  and 
in  April  his  forces  were  defaated  in  a  series  of 
battles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pesth.  (See  GoBoaT.) 
It  now  became  necessary  for  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  in  a  few  days  Boda  and  Pesth,  and 
Windischgrfitz  was  deprived  of  his  command 
and  retired  to  private  life,  April  13, 1849.  Im 
1861  he  published  at  Vienna  a  work  entitled 
Der  WinUr/eldtuff  von  1848-'9  in  Ongam,  de- 
fending his  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debates  <^  the  Austrian  BeMitratA. 

WmSISOHMANN,  Kaxl  Jobbph  Hubont- 
HUB,  a  G«rman  philosopher,  bom  in  Mentz, 
Aug.  24,  1776,  died  in  Bonn,  April  23,  1889. 
He  studied  medicine  and  phuosophy  at  Wflrs- 
burg,  and  in  1801  went  to  Asohaffenburg  as 
court  physician  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  At 
the  onlversity,  wMoh  had  been  transferred  to 
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that  pla<Se,  he  delivered  lectnres  upon  philoso- 
phy and  history,  and  in  1808  became  professor 
of  those  branches,  and  in  1811  librarian.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bonn. 
His  philosophical  writings  are  strongly  marked 
by  mystical  tendendes.  He  also  wrote  on 
medicine,  and  paid  much  attention  to  animal 
magnetiam  and  to  cases  of  wonderful  and  seem- 
ingly miraculous  cures. — One.  of  his  sons, 
EuBDBiOH,  is  a  distinguished  Boman  Catholic 
theologian  and  an  accurate  orientalist. 

"WINDLASS  (formerly,  it  would  appear, 
written  vindlaee,  from  wind  and  laee,  a  cord), 
a  general  name  for  any  machine  consisting  of 
a  horizontal  roller  or  barrel  turned  by  use  of 
handspikes  upon  pivots  or  gudgeons  entering 
fixed  supports  at  its  extremities,  and  thus 
caused,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing 
round  it,  to  draw  toward  it  or  to  raise  heavy 
burdens.  The  barrel  of  the  windlaaa  has  more 
or  less  nearly  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  S-sided 
prism.  The  uses  and  operation  of  this  machine 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  cap- 
stan (see  Oapstan),  both  these,  together  with 
the  common  windt  and  axle,  being  but  so 
many  convenient  modifications,  for  particular 
purposes,  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  (See  Me- 
oBAinos.)  In  fact,  by  substituting  for  hand- 
spikes a  common  crank  at  one  or  each  of  the 
extremities  of  the  barrel,  the  windlass  is  con- 
verted into  a  common  or  hand  winch ;  though 
the  latter  is  usually  of  less  size,  and  employed 
for  lighter  work.  More  rarely,  large  windlass- 
es are  turned  by  cranks  with  long  handles, 
npon  which  8  or  4  men  act  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  use  of  either  on  land  or  upon  boats  for 
drawing  or  raising  heavy  weights,  the  rope  or 
chain  may  be  wound  directly  upon  the  barrel ; 
or  being  passed  2  or  8  times  round  the  barrel, 
it  may  then  be  seized  by  one  or  more  men  on 
the  other  side,  who  pull  npon  it,  holding  what 
is  gained,  and  taking  in  the  rope  as  delivered 
by  the  barrel.  For  such  uses,  moreover,  its 
power  is  usually  aided  by  the  additional  em- 
ployment of  pulleys.  In  a  more  special  sense, 
the  name  windlass  is  appropriated  to  the  appa- 
ratus of  this  sort,  wiui  horizontal  barrel,  em- 
ployed for  raising  a  ship's  anchors,  or  for  mov- 
ing the  vessel  near  to  a  wharf,  by  means  of  a 
cable  attached  by  one  end  to  a  fixed  object 
upon  the  latter.  When  intended  for  such  use, 
the  windlass  is  placed  as  ftr  forward  as  conve- 
nient; and  it  is  supported  at  the  ends  by  stout 
upright  pieces  of  tunber,  (Sailed  bitts,  which 
rise  sufficiently  above  the  decks,  and  also  pass 
down  through  them  so  as  to  be  firmly  secured 
below.  The  ordinary  windlass  is  less  employed 
than  formerly,  being  largely  superseded  by  the 
capstan  and  by  steam  machinery,  and  is  mainly 
confined  to  sailing  vessels  of  the  smaller  sort. 
For  work  not  of  tiie  heaviest  kind,  the  winch 
with  interposed  gearing,  as  Bryant's,  by  which 
the  effective  power  is  largely  increased,  is  found 
serviceable. — Among  the  few  important  im- 
provemeuta  in  windlaasea,  mention  should  be 
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made  of  Hanton's  and  Emerson's  double  visd- 
lasses  (1 856-60),  and  Patten's  capBtanwindlasa, 
In  both  the  two  former,  space  on  deck  is  saved 
by  placing  the  horizontal  windlass  below  the 
forecastle  deck,  and  working  it  by  means  o{ 
bevelled  toothed  wheels  by  an  upright  portioD 
or  doable  capstan  rising  above  the  deck.  Tim 
double  capstan  has  two  barrels  and  heads,  the 
lower  and  outer  of  which  can  be  tamed  inde- 
pendently of  the  inner,  and  so  employed  for 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  capstan,  where  lees 
power  and  greater  speed  are  required.  Or,  in- 
serting the  handspikes  in  the  mortises  of  the 
upper  and  inner  capstan  head,  this  is  made  t« 
actuate  the  windlass  bdow,  and  a  dower  move- 
ment with  corresponding  gain  of  power  results. 
The  horizontal  windlass,  moreover,  is  in  two 
lateral  portions,  so  geared  as  to  act  with  dif: 
ferent  speeds  and  degrees  of  power,  as  required 
for  anchors  of  different  weight,  and  wUdi  cio 
be  driven  separately,  or  so  as  to  raise  both 
anchors  at  the  same  time.  Emerson's  double 
windlass  is  also  constructed  in  forms  suitable 
to  be  placed  on  the  deck.  Mr.  S.  P.  Patten's 
capstan  windlass  (1860)  consists  in  a  connec- 
tion of  the  capstan'  with  the  barrel  of  the 
windlass,  by  means  of  a  worm  wheel  fised  on 
the  barrel,  and  into  which  work  the  threads  oi 
an  endless  screw  on  a  shaft  descending  from 
the  oapstan.  This  is  also  constructed  in  snoh 
manner  as  to  be  employed  simply  as  a  capstan, 
or  to  actuate  the  windlaae,  in  the  latter^  case 
(it  is  claimed)  with  a  great  gain  in  the  efficienej 
of  the  power.  Mr.  C.  Perley,  of  New  Yoii, 
patented  in  1860  an  improved  vertical  slup'i 
windlass,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  tonmu 
in  either  direction ;  and  which,  by  menu  of 
brakes  and  of  heavers  that  connect  or  discon- 
nect, may  raise  or  give  out  either  or  both  cables 
at  the  same  time ;  or,  independently  of  the 
heavers,  may  be  used  as  a  capstan. 

WlNDMUiL,  a  name  originally  given  to  i 
building  containing  machinery  for  grinding 
grain,  and  which  is  to  be  driven  by  the  action 
of  wind  npon  a  set  of  wings  or  sails ;  but  afte^ 
ward  applied  to  similar  structures  for  accom- 
plishing through  the  motive  power  of  wind  a 
variety  of  other  purpqpes.  Where  water  power 
is  deficient  or  not  readily  accessible,  and  eape- 
oialN-  in  many  parts  of  continental  Eniope, 
windmills  are  much  in  use,  not  only  for  grinding 
but  also  for  sawing,  expressing  oils,  the  workng 
of  pumps  in  draining,  &c.  They  have  been  i^ 
troduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Windmills  are  of  two  general  sorti: 
the  vertical,  in  which  wings  or  sails,  ordinarily 
4  in  number,  are  so  placed  as  to  turn  by  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  in  a  nearly  vertical  plu^ 
and  hence  about  an  axis  nearly  horizontal;  ud 
the  horizontal,  in  which  the  wings  turn  in  the 
direction  giving  the  name,  i.  «.,  about  an  axis 
exactly  vertical. — The  building  of  the  vertJMl 
windmill  is  an  ordinary  wall  of  wood  or  brick, 
but  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  rf* 
cone,  and  tall  relatively  to  its  breadth.  The 
prindpal  parts  of  the  machinery  are:  1,  *» 
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axis  in  the  top  of  the  baOding,  inclined  (as  ob- 
aerration  has  shown  that  the  impnlse  of  the 
wind  is  veiy  commonly  exerted  in  a  line  de- 
scending at  sach  an  angle)  to  the  horizontal  at 
10°  or  1S°,  and  on  which  are  the  wings;  3,  the 
wings,  consisting  of  as  many  sail  frames,  with 
sails  stretched  on  them,  and  which,  if  4,  are 
fixed  in  positaonB  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  that  in  all  cases  are  mainlj-  rectau- 
galar  to  the  axis,  their  length  being  from  80  to 
40  feet  each;  8,  a  large  toothed  wheel  npon 
the  horizontal  axis  already  referred  to,  carried 
•boot  wiUt  it  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails,  and  of  course  standing  at  the  angle  of  10° 
to  16°  with  the  vertical,  and  the  teeth  of  which 
engage  with  those  of  a  pinion  npon — 4,  a 
tnuy  vertical  a^  rising  through  the  middle  of 
the  mill,  and  thos  impart  a  movement  of  rota- 
tion to  this,  and  Qn  case  of  grinding)  to  the 
npper  millstone,  which  Is  fixed  npon  the  lower 
end  of  this  upright  axis,  and  is  made  to  turn 
beneath  a  hopper,  and  over  the  lower  station- 
ary millstone,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
fint  named,  or  as  it  may  be  called  horizontal 
axis,  is  supported  at  its  innermost  end  near  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  a  dome  or  cover  surmount- 
ing the  mill;  whfle  its  opposite  extremity  is 
let  throng  a  perforation  in  one  side  of  the 
dome,  and  projects  far  enough  beyond  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  long  timbers,  or  "whips," 
to  which  the  sails  are  ^xed.  The  suddenly 
Tsrying  and  often  extreme  pressure  of  the  wind 
upon  the  wings,  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
SDpports  of  the  horizontal  axis,  and  all  parts 
of  tne  wings  projecting  fix>m  it,  shall  have  great 
strength.  Against  the  rim  of  the  principal 
wheel  upon  this  axis  a  brake  can  at  the  pleas- 
nre  of  the  operator  be  brought  to  act,  so  as  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  machinery  when  need- 
ftal.  The  4  radial  timbers  or  whips  have  their 
inner  ends  let  into  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
horizontal  axis.  In  the  ordinary  kind  of 
wings,  beginning  at  about  8  feet  from  the  axis 
along  each  of  these  whips,  there  project  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  whip  a  series  of  wooden 
pieces  or  staves,  at  right  angles  with  the  whip, 
usually  growing  shorter  toward  its  extremity', 
and  having  their  ends  farther  joined  by  a  con- 
tinuous 1^  or  strip  of  wood ;  the  whole  thus 
forms  a  sort  of  lattice,  upon  which  the  sail  is 
to  be  stretched.  If  the  plane,  as  we  may  term 
it,  of  this  lattice,  and  hence  of  the  canvas  form- 
ing the  safl  when  stretched  npon  it,  were  ex- 
actly at  rig^t  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  and  (because  this  is,  in  a  manner  present- 
ly to  be  explained,  made  to  turn  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  comes)  therefore 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  of  course  the 
whole  impulse  of  the  wind  would  act  to  pro- 
duce a  strain  upon  the  wliips,  and  no  revolu- 
tion wonld  reemt.  The  lattice  and  canvas  are 
accordingly  indined  to  the  line  of  the  axis  and 
of  the  ■mnd  at  such  an  angle  that,  as  in  case 
of  the  obliquely  set  sails  of  vessels,  the  total 
force  of  the  wind  is  resolved  into  components, 
a  considerable  one  of  which  takes  effect  in  the 


direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  pro- 
duces the  revolution.  The  different  parts  of  the 
sail  have  not,  however,  the  same  angle  in  re- 
spect to  the  line  of  the  wind.  The  vdocity  of 
revolution  of  each  wing  increases  from  its  in- 
ner to  its  outer  end ;  and  mathematical  con- 
siderations show  that  the  inclination  of  the 
sail  to  the  wind  should  increase  as  the  velocity 
increases,  the  best  effect  being  obtained  when 
at  different  lengths  along  the  wing  the  inclina- 
tions are  about  those  here  named:  at  J  the 
length  of  the  wing  fi-om  the  centre,  70° ;  at  i, 
71°;  at  i,  72°;  at  »,  74°;  at  |,  774°;  a*  the 
end,  88°.  Other  authorities  ^ve  the  inclina- 
tions from  60°  to  80°.  The  result  is  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  sails  are  not  oblique  planes,  but 
curving,  or  rather  warped  outward,  in  going 
firom  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  of 
the  sails  is  often  to  that  of  the  wind  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  that  of  2  to  1 ;  and  according  to 
Euler,  when  the  velocity  is  that  of  2  to  1,  the 
efiSoiency  of  the  mechanism  is  greatest.  Sev- 
eral methods  are  in  nse  for  bringing  the  axis 
in  the  line  of  the-wind,  that  is,  for  bringing  the 
wings  to  stand,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  most  direct 
impulsion,  from  whatever  point  of  compass  the 
wind  may  come.  When  the  tower  or  mill  is 
of  timber  and  of  small  size,  it  is  so  fixed  upon 
a  strong  column  or  axis  entering  its  base,  which 
is  also  BuflBciently  elevated,  that  the  whole 
tower  can  be  turned  around  as  desired,  by 
means  of  a  long  and  stout  lever  projecting  from 
it  below,  and  pushed  by  a  person  on  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of  stone  and  all  large  and  heavy 
towers,  the  dome  only  is  turned,  carrying  the 
axis  and  sails  with  it  into  the  required  position, 
while  the  vertical  wheel  merely  travels  about 
the  pinion,  and  the  connection  is  not  broken. 
In  order  to  allow  the  dome  to  turn,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  it  in  position,  it  is  most 
usual  to  construct  the  tower  open  at  tbe  top, 
which  is  of  course  horizontal,  and  thus  tar  re- 
sembles merely  the  extremity  of  a  large  tube ; 
this  openfaig  is  strengthened,  however,  by  a 
wooden  rim  running  completely  ronnd  it,  and 
on  the  upper  surfiMse  thus  exposed  is  a  groove, 
in  which  small  circular  metallic  rollers  are 
placed,  to  turn  on  horizontal  axes.  The  dome 
is  made  with  a  corresponding  ring,  grooved  on 
its  under  side,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  rollers 
and  turn  on  them ;  while  it  has  also,  further 
ont,  a  lip  or  fiange  projecting  downward,  and 
so  surrounding  tiie  rim  of  tiie  tower — small 
vertical  rollers  being  here  also  usually  fixed 
between  the  two.  Thus  the  dome  can  be 
turned  with  slight  effort  into  any  required  po- 
sition, and  by  appropriate  means  can  then  be 
fixed,  if  desired.  The  turning  of  the  dome  to 
the  wind  is  effected  in  different  ways :  1,  by  the 
employment  of  a  toothed  wheel  engaging  in  a 
rack  on  its  inner  side,  and  turned  by  means  of  a 
BO  called  endless  cord,  by  a  man  below  working 
a  winch ;  3,  by  a  method  invented  by  Sir  W. 
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Onbitt,  conmsting  of  a  set  of  Bmalf  vanes,  placed 
in  an  upright  position  upon  a  long  arm  pro- 
jecting in  the  same  line  with  the  horizontal 
axis,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  these  vanes  near- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  arm,  i.  «.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sails,  and  by 
their  revolution  turning  a  shaft  and  pinion,  and 
finally  acting  npon  teeth  surrounding  the  ex- 
terior of  the  dome  and  moving  it ;  3,  the  much 
more  simple,  and  usually  quite  as  effective 
means  of  a  very  large  and  strong  vane,  like  an 
immense  weatliercock,  projecting  opposite  the 
axis  and  wings,  the  plane  of  this  vane  being 
vertical,  so  that  the  wind,  however  shifting, 
acts  directly  npon  this  to  bring  the  axis  and 
sails  still  into  the  required  relation  to  its  course 
at  the  time. — In  situations  in  which  the  great 
height  of  the  vertical  sails  would  be  objection- 
able, the  horizontal  windmill  is  sometimes 
brought  into  use.  In  this,  6  or  more  wings, 
usnaUy  of  plain  boards,  are  set  upright  the 
whole  height  of  the  tower,  being  attached  to 
upper  and  lower  disks  or  platforms,  and  the 
whole  is  turned  by  the  force  of  the  wind  about 
a  vertical  axis  at  its  middle  part.  If  the  wings 
are  fixed  in  position,  they  are  set  obliauely  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  will  strike 
them.  Outside  of  the  whole  is  then  placed  a 
screen  or  cylindrical  arrangement  of  boards 
not  intended  to  revolve,  these  boards  being 
■  also  set  obliquely  and  in  planes  lying  in  oppo- 
site course  to  those  of  the  wings.  The  result 
ie,  that  from  whatever  direction  the  wind  may 
blow  against  the  tower,  it  is  always  admitted 
by  the  outer  boards  to  act  on  the  vrings  most 
freely  on  that  half  of  the  side  it  stnkes,  on 
which  the  wings  are  turning  away ;  and  it  is 
mainly,  thou^  not  entirely,  broken  from  the 
wings  which,  in  the  other  quadrant  of  that 
side,  ate  approaching  the  middle  line.  In  this 
arrangement,  stiJl,  only  one  or  two  wings  can 
be  effectually  acted  npon  at  the  same  moment, 
and  some  resistance  to  those  wings  that  are 
approaching  the  middle  line  is  unavoidable. 
Hence,  with  a  like  area  of  the  wings,  the  power 
of  the  horizontal  is  always  mnch  less  than  that 
of  the  vertical  windmill.  Mr.  Bmeaton  estimat- 
ed the  former  at  A  only  of  the  latter ;  but  Sir 
David  Brewster,  uiowing  that  in  this  he  had 
overlooked  the  loss  in  vertical  mills  of  one 
component  of  the  wind's  pressure,  concludes 
that  the  ratio  is  no  less  than  that  of  1  to  8  or 
4.  "Hie  efiTective  power  of  the  vertical  mill  is 
however  so  much  greater,  that  the  horizontal  is 
seldom  c(uistructea. — ^Mr.  Smeaton  found  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  sails  is  greater  as  they  are 
broader  at  the  extremity  than  near  the  centre, 
up  to  but  not  beyond  a  greatest  breadth  equal 
to  i  the  length  of  the  wing ;  that  if  the  total 
area  of  sails  exceed  |  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  wings  in  their  revolution,  the 
velocity  is  diminished ;  that  the  maximum  of 
work  is  obtained  when  the  velocity  of  the 
wings  as  loaded  with  the  work  performed  is  to 
that  they  would  have  without  load  as  2  to  8 ; 
and  that  when  the  work  is  a  mazimimi,  the 


velocity  of  the  sails  still  varies  nearly  with  that 
of  the  wind.  The  following  table  wilt  be  nse- 
Ail,  as  presenting  approximately  the  etfectire 
total  pressure  of  the  wind  per  square  foot  upon 
the  Bfdls,  at  different  velocities ;  the  proper  de- 
ductions requiring  of  course  to  be  made  for 
the  angle  at  which  the  wind  meets  the  ssil, 
and  for  friction : 
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The  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  wind  be- 
ing considerable,  often  so  within  a  brief  tine, 
and  sometimes  sudden  and  extreme,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  have  means  provided  for  regulat- 
ing the  sails  accordingly ;  and  a  large  share  of 
the  more  recent  inventions  in  connection  with 
windmills  have  this  for  their  object.  The  old 
or  usual  plan  is  attended  with  much  trouble 
and  delay ;  in  it,  the  canvas  can  by  means  of  a 
rope  to  each  wing  be  taken  in  or  let  out,  or 
that  of  each  wing  is  made  in  8  portions  con- 
trolled by  separate  ropes;  in  eiUier  case,  the 
mill  must  be  stopped  by  applying  the  brake, 
and  a  man  must  usually  ascend  the  wings  sno- 
cessively  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Bywater,  of 
England,  applied  along  each  whip  or  arm  of 
the  wings  a  small  roller,  running  its  whole 
lengtb,  and  npon  which  the  canvas  could  be 
rolled  or  unrolled  as  necessary ;  this  was  ac- 
complished by  a  toothed  wheel  on  the  central 
end  of  the  roller,  into  which  two  other  wheels 
worked,  one  for  rolling  up  and  the  other  for 
unrollii!^,  and  either  of  which  could  be  allowed 
at  tiie  control  of  the  operator  within  the  mill 
to  take  effect.  M.  Berton,  a  French  millwright, 
contrived  a  form  of  wings  consisting  each  of  s 
series  of  slats  mounted  like  those  of  a  Venetian 
blind.  These,  by  transverse  rods,  and  a  pinion 
on  the  horizontal  axis  receiving  its  motion  from 
within  the  mill,  could  be  set  at  any  obliquity 
to  the  wind,  shifted  as  required,  or  folded  up 
completely.  The  mechanical  difiBcnlties  at- 
tending the  use  of  very  complex  mechanism, 
among  which  is  the  liability  to  get  ont  of  order, 
have  prevented  thus  far  a  veiy  general  adop- 
tion of  any  improvements  of  this  sort.  Among 
American  inventions  designed  to  secure  regula- 
tion of  the  force  received  by  the  sails,  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Glover, 
of  Oxford^  Mass.,  its  most  improved  form  being 
patented  m  1862.  In  this,  each  of  the  sails,  6 
m  number,  set  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  wind 
and  enlarging  ontwvd,  is  oonstmcted  of  a  se- 
ries of  broad  shutters,  or  partial  wings,  that 
turn  on  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  wing,  and  are  sostained  in  the  timbers  on  rods 
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that  form  its  sideg.  These  timbers  are  set  in  a 
hollow  shaft  or  axis,  which  carries  within  the 
dome  the  principal  wheel,  and  moves  the  ma- 
chineiy.  Throngh  the  hollow  shaft  meanwhile 
extends  a  smaller  solid  shaft,  which  is  made  to 
regnlate  bf  suitable  connections  the  angle  at 
which  the  shotters  shall  stand  to  the  wind. 
To  accomplish  this  hj  the  wind  itself,  at  the 
more  exposed  aide  of  each  wing,  and  near  the 
middle  of  its  length,  a  small  "  regnlitting  vanb" 
is  fixed  in  position  out  of  centre  to  an  axis  cross- 
ing the  frame;  and  by  connecting  rods  and 
arms  joining  this  axis  with  the  several  shntters 
of  the  wing,  the  turning  of  the  axis  to  any  ex- 
tent opens  at  once  and  throngh  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees  all  the  shutters,  placing  th^m 
proportionally  oblique  to  the  wUd,  and  leaving 
apaoes  through  which  it  escapes  between  them ; 
while  by  another  set  of  connecting  rods,  from 
each  axis  or  middle  shutter  to  an  arm  on  a 
"  spider"  (a  ring  with  6  radial  arms)  turning 
on  tJie  small  shaft,  all  the  wings  are  connected, 
so  that  the  turning  of  the  shutters  of  any  wing 
to  any  obliquity  necessarily  opens  those  of  aS. 
to  the  same  extent ;  and  spiral  springs  at  the 
back  of  the  shutters  continually  resist  their 
opening,  so  that  they  are  brought  back  in  part 
or  completely  as  soon  and  as  often  as  the  ex- 
cess of  pressure  is  relieved.  When  the  shutters 
are  thus  dosed  and  the  sail  complete,  the  regn- 
ladng  vane  stands  in  the  plane  of  the  wing; 
bnt  if  a  sadden  gust  of  wind  strike  the  sails,  it 
will  necessarily  act  also  on  one  or  more  of  these 
vanes;  and  by  taming  them,  it  wUl  propor- 
tionally open  all  the  shutters,  and  prevent  a 
sadden  increase  \>f  velocity.  The  vanes,  being 
fixed  to  their  axes,  each  by  a  key  through  a 
slot,  can  be  set  at  points  more  or  le^s  near  their 
centres,  so  that,  as  may  be  desired,  a  given  im- 
pnlse  on  them  shall  tiJce  greater  or  less  effect, 
according  to  the  difference  of  areas  on  which 
the  wind  acts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis.  For 
regulating  the  velocity  at  the  will  of  the  opera- 
tor, or  stopping  the  mill,  by  means  of  a  clutch 
and  of  oonnectmg  rods  and  levers  passing  from 
the  small  shaft  down  into  the  mill  house,  this 
shaft  can  be  retracted  or  drawn  in,  when  the 
action  of  the  wind  will  force  the  shatters  to 
open,  and  the  revelation  is  accordingly  check- 
ed. One  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  la 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  windmills 
apptears  to  be  that  patented  in  1861  by  Mr.  A. 
Giraudat,  of  New  York.  In  this,  all  necessity 
of  a  taming<lome  and  horizontal  axis  is  simply 
obviated,  while  in  fact  the  wind  wheel  can  be 
conveniently  erected  above  the  roof  of  any 
buHding,  its  axis  descending  through  the  roof 
to  machinery  within ;  and  this,  machinery  can 
be  of  almost  any  sort  requiring  moderate  or 
ordinary  power ;  for  one  important  application 
of  it,  the  nmning  of  sewing  machines,  a  patent 
was  obtained  in  July,  1862.  The  results  thus 
intimated  are  secured  by  constructing  the  wind 
wheel  simply  with  4  or  8  horizontal  arms,  on 
which  solia  square  or  oblong  sails  (rather  tables) 
are  carried,  and  by  the  revolution  of  which  the 


vertical  axis  supporting  them,  and  the  machi- 
nery connected  with  it,  are  directly  turned. 
The  sails  swing  on  the  arms  so  as  to  be  brought 
down  perpendicular  to  a  wind  striking  them  - 
on  one  side,  and  lifted  toward  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, so  as  to  prove  ineffective  when  it  strikes 
them  on  the  other.  Sach  an  arrangement,  as 
in  case  of  the  horizontal  windmill  already  de- 
scribed, is  equally  effective,  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  may  blow,  or  however  it  may 
suift,  so  that  no  means  of  turning  it  to  the 
wind  are  necessary.  For  regulating  the  velo- 
city, each  sail  can  slide  in  from  the  end  of  its 
arm  to  near  the  axis ;  and  it  is  caused  to  slide 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  action  of  a  heavier 
and  of  a  lighter  weight  on  parts  of  a  sort  of 
endless  cord  attached  to  it,  and  both  medn while 
upheld  by  means  of  iron  links  at  the  ends  of 
the  respective  arms.  If  the  impulse  of  the  . 
wind  become  excessive,  the  weights  are  by 
centriAigal  force  thrown  outward,  and  the  ac- 
tion draws  the  sail  in  toward  the  hxis,  where 
it  can  exert  less  effect,  while  the  small  weight 
slides  up  the  link  to  allow  of  this;  when  the 
excessive  impulse  ceases,  the  heavier  weight 
and  link  return  to  a  more  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  the  lighter  weight,  sliding  down  the 
link,  returns  the  sail  to  the  end  of  the  arm. 
With  his  windmill  proper,  also,  Mr.  Giraudat 
has  connected  an  ingenious  contrivance  includ- 
ing a  very  great  nomber  of  iron  balls,  which,  by 
a  vertical  band  and  lifters,  are  during  strong 
action  of  the  wind  carried  up  in  a  little  time 
and  disposed  in  inclined  troughs,  and  which, 
when  a  lull  of  the  wind  may  require,  being  al- 
lowed to  be  fed  on  one  side  into  depressions  in 
the  periphery  of  a  large  vertical  wheel,  con- 
tinue to  work  the  machinery  for  a  time  after 
the  movingpower  of  the  wind  has  ceased. 

WINDOW  (according  to  Skinner,  firom  wind 
door),  an  opening  usnally  in  the  wall,  but 
sometimes  in  certain  parts  of  the  roof  of  a 
building,  intended  for  the  admission  of  light,  or 
as  occasion  may  require  of  air,  into  its  interior ; 
and  which,  since  me  general  introdaction  of 
glass,  is  guarded  by  panes  of  that  material  set 
in  light  frames,  or  sashes  fitted  within  and  oc- 
cupying the  opening.  Of  every  edifice  designed 
to  serve  as  a  habitation  or  a  place  of  assem- 
blage, such  openings  form  a  most  essential  fea- 
ture ;  and  in  all  climates  and  seasons  in  which 
cold  or  tempestuous  weather  would  incom- 
mode the  occupants,  some  device  such  as  &e 
employment  of  glass,  by  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted while  the  external  eir  is  exduded,  be- 
comes equally  requisite.  The  windows  of  tiie  , 
oldest  remaining  structures,  which  are  of  course 
of  stone  and  of  massive  proportions,  and  ex- 
amples of  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  ear- 
liest structures  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  seen 
to  have  been  very  irregular  in  their  form  and 
disposition.  They  were  often  mere  breaks 
or  inlets  through  the  wall,  small  and  few  in 
number,  and  of  roughly  trfiangular  or  oblong 
outline.  Indeed,  the  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
ohitectore  show  that  windows  were  almost  on- 
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known,  or  at  least  that,  for  tlio  reljgions  and 
other  pablic  edifices  of  the  period,  they  were 
Boaroelf  considered  necessary.  It  is  certain 
that  where  introduced  they  were  comparatiyely 
few,  small,  and  narrow ;  and  that  much  time 
and  observation,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  colder 
climates  and  the  growth  of  new  styles  of  archi- 
tectare,  were  required  to  give  to  windows  the 
important  place  they  now  hold,  and  to  demand 
for  them  tiie  exactness  of  adaptation  and  of 
symmetry  with  each  other  and  the  entire  edi- 
fice illustrated  in  modern  construction.  The 
windows  of  the  bath  of  Scipio  were,  according 
to  Seneca,  little  more  than  crevices  through 
the  wall.  When  the  Romans  began  to  make 
their  habitations  more  commodious,  they  also 
enlarged  their  windows,  thus  securing  in- 
creased light  and  a  better  command  of  the  sur- 
•  rounding  prospect.  In  the  country  seats  of 
PUny,  at  Laurentinum  and  Fusci,  the  windows 
were  of  great  dimensions ;  and  in  their  amphi- 
theatres and  basilicas,  the  Romans  even  intro- 
duced successive  tiers  of  symmetrical  windows, 
and  with  fine  effect,  as  is  most  fiuniliarly 
shown  in  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum.  Grecian 
architecture,  depending  for  its  efiTect  chiefly  on 
columns,  scarcely  admitted  of  windows ;  and 
these,  which  appear  in  rare  instances  only, 
were  few  in  number,  placed  high  and  forming 
but  one  tier,  so  that  their  use  within  as  well  as 
their  appearance  differed  wholly  from  those  of 
modem  windows.  So,  the  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  their  windows  mainly  on  the  side  look- 
ing into  the  garden,  and  nsnally  none  in  those 
rooms  facing  on  the  street  or  court,  which 
must  have  been  lighted  by  the  door ;  or  when 
windows  are  found  on  this  side  of  the  buildings, 
they  are  so  high  and  small  that  they  conld  have 
served  only  for  admitting  light.  The  earlier 
windows  now  referred  to  were  in  many  in- 
stances left  open.  In  private  dwellings  they 
were  doubtless  often  covered  or  closed  with 
some  light  stuff  or  fabric,  more  or  less  trans- 
Inoent.  Mica  and  horn  are  known  also  to  have 
been  in  use,  the  former  being  the  material 
usually  intended  by  the  term  lapi»  tpecularit, 
OT  transparent  stone.  In  the  time  of  Nero  a 
yellowish,  firm,  and  translucent  marble,  termed 
phengiUi,  was  discovered  in  Cappadocia ;  Ne- 
ro's golden  honse,  and  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
built  of  this,  were  tolerably  light  within,  though 
having  no  windows;  and  the  same  material 
was  used  also  in  windows,  and  for  enclosing 
porticos,  giving,  it  is  said,  a  sufficient  view  of 
objects  without.  At  what  time  glass  began  to 
be  employed  for  enclosing  windows,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine.  Pliny  speaks  of  glass  as 
used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  Lac- 
tantins,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century  A.  D., 
is  the  first  writer  to  mention  windows  of  glass. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  glass  in  windows  in 
Pompeii  and  Herculanenm  would  appear  to 
show  that  this  material  was  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  thoSe  cities  employed  in  a  few 
edifices,  but  not  in  all.  (See  Glass.)  The 
windows  of  Italian  dwellings  continne  to  be 


made  fewer  in  number  for  the  same  size  of 
building  than  of  those  in  higher  latitudes;  the 

Eorpose  thus  insured  being  the  admission  of 
iss  of  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  the  vranner 
climate.  In  all  the  variations  of  Gothic  archi- 
tectore,  windows  have  been  fi-om  the  first  an 
important  feature,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
building  being  in  a  considerable  degree  in  its 
windows  and  their  accessories;  while  by  the 
windows  mainly  is  determined  the  division  of 
the  Gothic  style  into  periods,  as  the  "  first," 
"  second,"  and  "  third  pointed,"  or  the  early 
English,  decorated,  and  perpendicular.— The 
almost  endlessly  varying  forms  of  window  now 
in  ase  may  be  mainly  grouped  under  Uie  two 

feneral  styles  known  as  the  Gotbte  and  the 
talian.  In  either  of  these  styles,  the  disposi- 
tion of  windows  can  be  made  to  contribute  -rerj 
materially  to  the  general  decoration  or  architec- 
tural effect  of  a  building ;  while  their  vsrioos 
purposes,  and  the  varying  circumstances  of 
situation,  call  for  great  diversity  in  the  rize  and 
number  of  them  l£at  may  be  allowed,  and  ren- 
der the  proportioning  and  character  they  are 
to  receive  among  the  nicest  of  the  problems  of 
the  architect. 
WINDPIPE,  or  Tbaohka.  See  Ldkgs. 
WINDS,  currents  of  air  established  at  certain 
times  and  places  within  the  t)odyof  tiie  atmos- 
phere at  large,  and  flowing  during  periods  longer 
or  shorter  in  certain  general  directions;  ancb 
cui^nta  being  occasioned  chiefiyby  differenoea 
of  temperature  at  different  times  or  localities, 
and  by  variations  in  the  production  and  con- 
densation of  watery  vapor.  The  portion  ct 
the  snifaoe  of  the  globe  over  which  any  partio- 
olar  wind,  permanent  or  occasional,  may  ex- 
tend, is  comparatively  small,  as  is  consequently 
the  tract  of  the  entire  aerial  ocean  resting  on 
that  snrface  that  is  involved.  At  all  times, 
also,  there  are  parts  of  tlie  atmosphere  that  are 
sensibly  at  rest  or  calm ;  and  snoh  apparently 
motionless  tracts  of  air  are  sometimes  of  vo'y 
great  extent.  For  a  statement  of  the  phyocil 
properties  of  the  air,  see  Athobphers  ;  and  hi 
reference  to  the  mechanical  principles  of  equi- 
librium, mobility,  and  disturbance  of  a  fluid 
mass  circumstanced  as  is  the  air,  see  Pnis- 
MATics.  The  atmosphere  is  held  to  the  earth 
only  by  gravity,  and  the  action  of  this  (artt 
does  not  interfere  with  its  fiuidity  or  elastici^, 
nor  with  the  effect  of  any  pressures  acting  at 
points  within  it ;  so  that  its  parts  have  entire 
freedom  of  motion  about  or  among  each 
other,  and  it  is  in  every  part  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  disturbing  forces.  Since,  howeTW, 
the  globe  with  its  atrial  envelope  •*  **'  ^ 
regarded  as  moving  in  unresisting  space,  and 
since  the  friction  of  the  earth's  surface  upon 
the  lowest  stratnm  of  air,  and  of  the  strata 
successively  one  upon  anotiier,  has  sofBced  to 
communicate  to  the  entire  body  the  earths 
own  velocity,  it  follows  that  the  atmosphere, 
if  it  were  left  at  rest  within  itself,  mast  pa^ 
take  of  the  earth's  movements  as  perfectly «» 
if  it  were  a  soUd  part  of  that  body.  OonseqnMt- 
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]j,  to  an  obeerver  at  rest  anywhere  within  it,  the 
air  can  never  give  evidence  of  a  current  or 
wind,  except  as  this  is  occasioned  by  local  dis- 
turbing causes.  After  anj  such  cause  has  im- 
parted a  new  motioa  to  certain  parts  of  the  air, 
that  is,  a  motion  relative  to  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  then  an  effect  of  the  daily  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  can  appear ;  the  latter  cause, 
though  it  cannot  produce  a  wind,  serving  to 
give  to  one  otherwise  produced  anew  apparent 
mreotion.  Winds,  then,  are  sensible  move- 
ments of  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  caused  to 
take  place  mdependently  of  and  in  addition  to 
those  great  but  nnperoeived  movements  of  an- 
noal  and  diurnal  revolution  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  solid  earth.  Their  two  great 
Rources  are  those  which  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel 
ealls  "the  two  great  elements  of  climate|" 
namely,  heat  and  moisture ;  but  in  accounting 
for  their  directions,  we  must  add  to  these  a 
third  element,  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion upon  its  axis. — The  simplest  of  the  dis- 
torbances  affecting  the  atmosphere  are  the 
movements  of  "  atmospheric  waves"  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude  and  duration,  but  of  two  sorts, 
the  daily  and  the  occasional  or  irregular,  the 
oconrrence  of  which  is  shown  by  certain  peri- 
odical or  rare,  bub  gradual  variations  of  baro- 
metric pressure.  J'rom  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dium, these  waves  are,  as  compared  with  thpse 
of  water,  on  a  vast  scale.  The  indications 
of  the  barometers  at  stations  scattered  over  a 
large  area  of  country  show  that  these  waves 
move  nngly,  and  indicate  their  breadth,  and 
file  dhection  and  rate  of  advance ;  a  generally 
increased  or  maximum  pressure  showing  at  a 
given  time  the  presence  of  the  crest,  whOe  at 
flistances  on  either  side  of  this  a  minimum  pres- 
nre  shows  the  margins  or  accompanying 
troughs  of  the  wave.  Of  duly  atmospheric 
vavea,  or  tides,  there  are  two:  1,  that  due  to 
tttraotion  of  the  snn  and  moon,  and  which  in 
periods  and  character  is  therefore  similar  to  the 
oeeanic  tides,  but  which,  its  marimnm  effect  on 
flie  mercury  column  not  exceeding  ,  J^,  of  an 
inch,  cannot  be  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
Winds;  2,  the  heat  tide,  or  elevation  of  a  crest 
of  air  along  a  meridional  line  following  the  sun 
kt  no  great  distance,  while  the  cooling  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  occasions  the  ad- 
^ce  of  a  corresponding  line  of  depression, 
Hiis  tide  having  therefore  for  its  period  a  solar 
jUy,  and  within  that  period  but  a  single  crest, 
m»tead  of  two  opposite  ones.  With  Siis  daily 
liMt  tide  is  directly  connected  that  tendency  of 
•mds  within  the  temperate  zones  to  veer  or 
IWate  completely  about  the  compass  at  a  given 
paoe,  presently  to  be  referred  to  as  general- 
Bed  in  Dove's  law  of  the  rotation  of  wind ;  but 
'"^tlier  it  is  also  influential  in  originating 
Winds,  is  as  yet  nndetermined.  Beside  tiiese 
^nodic  flpctnationa,  there  are  occasional  vast 
■tmoepheric  waves,  due  perhaps  to  previous- 
Winds,  to  great  local  disturbances  of  tempera- 
ww,  or  to  combinations  of  causes  not  yet 
"fflwratood.    The  wave  of  Sept.  21, 1886,  pass- 


ed over  the  west  of  Europe  having  its  crest 
N.  K  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  ana  its  progress  about 
at  right  angles  to  this,  or  to  E.  S.  E. ;  its  half 
breadth  was  640  miles,  and  it  was  26  hours  in 
passing  a  given  point  at  the  rate  of  26  miles 
an  hour,  its  barometric  equivalent  being  0.2 
inch.    The  wave  of  Deo.  21,  18S7,  travelled  in 
a  direction  slightly  S.of  E.,  and  was  traced  from 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  Parma  in  Italy ;  it  ad- 
vanced 18.62  miles  per*honr,  and  its  baromet- 
ric measure  was  }  mch,  calculated  to  answer 
to  fluctuations  of  the  strata  of  the  air  through 
a  vertical  distance  of  700  feet.    Mr.  Birt,   of 
England,  appears  to  he^e  shown  the  existence 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  great  November  wave," 
passing  annually  over  the  north-eastern  Atlan- 
tic and  Europe,  to  S.  E.,  its  breadth  being 
about  6,000  miles,  and  time  of  passage  14  days, 
at  a  rate  of  19  miles  per  hour ;  while  its  baro- 
metric effect  amounts  usually  to  1  inch  of  mer- 
cnry,  and  in  some  years  to  twice  that  height. 
The  researches  of  M.  Leverrier  show  a  con- 
nection between  the  passage  of  this  wave  and 
the  memorable  Crimean  storm  of  Nov.  14, 1864. 
The  possible  connection  of  such  waves  with  the 
production  of  tornadoes  is  further  considered 
under  Whiklwiht). — The  disturbances  by  heat 
that  pve  rise  to  ordinary  periodical  or  irregular 
winds,  are  such  as  occur  along  certain  latitudes, 
or  as  are  local  and  irregular  altogether.    An 
increase  of  temperature  eqnal  to  60°  E.  dilates 
the  air  receiving  it  by  only  about  ^\  of  its  vol- 
ume.   From  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  air  ab- 
sorbs heat  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  slowly  even  here,  the  warming  of  the 
air  being  more  largely  due  to  secondary  radia- 
tion fW>m  the  heated  surface  of  the  land  or 
water.    The  heat  acquired  within  a  given  time 
is  usually  by  a  very  gradual  increase,  and  lim- 
ited in  amount.    If  the  warming  of  the  air  is 
quite  uniform  over  a  large  surface,  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  affected  and  the  surround- 
ing bodies  may  be  steadily  ac^usted  and  pre- 
served, 80  that  no  wind  shall  result ;  and  it  is  a 
common  experience  of  the  hot  season  that, 
though  the  air  at  a  place  may  be  intensely  - 
heated,   or  through  many  degrees  within    a 
few  hours,  yet  no  wind  may  occur.    During 
subsequent  cooling  of  the  same  body  of  air  a 
wind  is  more  likely  to  arise,  and  especially  so 
if  clonds  form  at  no  great  distance.    Very 
generally,  however,  the  effect  of  heating  a  tract 
of  air  in  excess  over  that  around  it,  is  to  occa- 
sion expansion  and  diminution  of  density;  the 
column  of  air  so  affected  moves  or  flows  up- 
ward, and  while  the  effect  of  its  momentum 
further  relieves  its  lowermost  portions  of  pres- 
sure, and  diminishes  the  resistance  they  can 
oppose  to  the  surrounding  air,  the  ascending 
body,  losing  at  considerable  height  its  excess  of 
heat,  acquires  the  density  of  air  at  such  eleva- 
tion, and  flows  over  or  outward,  increasing  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  some  or  all  the  sur- 
rounding portions.   The  lateral  equilibrium  be- 
low is  thus  destroyed,  and  a  double  movement 
of  the  tar  established,  the  air  flowing  in  from 
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one  or  more  direotaons  below  the  heated  space, 
and  flowing  oat  above.  But  tlie  momentum 
acquired  in  some  given  direction  by  the  air 
ru&bing  into  the  affected  space  may  predomi- 
nate, and,  the  conditions  of  neighboring  por- 
tions of  air  favoring,  a  wind  may  thus  be  estab- 
lished that  shall  blow  far  beyond  the  point  of 
first  disturbance,  as  well  as  successively  affect 
portions  of  atmosphere  further  back  of  it,  and 
also  extend  widely,  continuing  for  a  long  time 
before  equilibrium  and  calm  are  restored.  As 
a  well  known  fact,  however,  high  or  widely  ex- 
tending winds  are  more  likely  to  arise  just  be- 
fore or  during  storms  in  which  a  considerable 
body  of  watery  vapor  is  condensed  and  precip- 
itated from  the  air,  and  yet  more  likely  to  be 
felt  chiefly  after  such  storms.  Winds  are  also 
known  to  be  produced  in  conseqnence  of  rapid 
and  great  evaporation,  and  even  daring  the 
rapid  formation  of  belts  or  masses  of  cloud 
without  rain.  Thas,  though  usually,  existing 
currents  of  air,  especially  in  the  higher  strata, 
determine  the  forming  of  clouds  and  in  a  de- 
gi-ee  the  fall  of  rain  (see  Oloud,  and  Mkteob- 
ologt),  yet  secondarily  evaporation,  the  form- 
ing of  clouds,  and  the  fall  of  rain  are  far  more 
influential  in  producing  winds  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  is  heat  alone.  In  fact,  the 
heating  of  the  air  and  increased  evaporation 
over  bodies  of  water  usually  take  place  to- 
gether; and  the  forming  vapor,  like  heat,  ex- 
erts a  lifting  or  ascensiozial  power  npon  the  air, 
and  in  two  ways— by  increasing  the  volume 
and  tension  of  the  air  receiving  it,  and,  as 
it  is  the  lightest  of  known  vapors,  and  lighter 
than  air  at  the  same  temperature,  by  actu- 
ally buoying  and  carrying  up  the  air  to  a  de- 
gree in  its  ascent.  Hence,  these  causes  usually 
conspire  in  effect;  and  it  is  not  in  all  coses 
possible  to  decide  what  share  each  has  taken 
in  the  first  disturbance  of  an  atmosphere  pre- 
viously calm.  On  the  other  hand,  local  ex- 
cessive cold,  or  the  generation  of  vapor  in 
quantities  not  carried  off  by  diffusion,  must 
increase  the  weight  and  tension  of  the  affected 
column  of  air,  and  in  either  case  are  likely  to 
originate  a  wind  outward  or  away  from  the 
place,  and  due  to  the  excess  of  pressure.  TVhen 
any  cause  determines  the  condensation  of  vapor 
in  the  air  so  as  to  form  considerable  bodies  of 
cloud,  tlie  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  is  imparted 
to  the  air  of  the  region,  and  if  tne  cold  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  forming  of  hail  or  snow,  a  still 
greater  relative  excess  of  heat  over  that  of 
surrounding  regions  is  the  result;  the  effect  in 
either  case  must  b^  to  lighten  and  cause  ascent 
in  the  column  so  affected,  and  thus  probably 
to  originate  a  wind  at  the  earth's  surface.  Or, 
if  after  the  clouds  form  they  are  quickly  carried 
off  by  higher  winds  to  other  regions,  then  the 
air  which  has  lost  so  much  weight  of  water  is 
left  lighter,  and  a  like  result  may  ensue.  This 
is  what  occurs  most  constantly  and  on  the 
lai^est  scale  over  oceans  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions. The  high  temperatnre  of  the  surface 
water,  from  78°  at  the  tropics  to  88°  at  the 


equator,  leads  to  an  almost  continuous  ptofbat 
evaporation ;  the  bodies  of  vapor  formed  and 
rising  help  to  elevate  the  air  with  them;  and 
both  together  fiowing  over  above,  and  being 
removed  in  the  higher  currents  moving  awiy 
from  the  equator  which  had  become  previoosly 
established,  they  contribute  to  produce  that 
relative  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  and  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  that  are  constant  in 
those  regions.  Thus  evaporation,  not  less  than 
the  direct  tropical  heat,  furnishes  a  cause  of 
that  continued  outflow  of  air  in  the  higher 
strata  from  the  equator,  and  .influx  of  .the  sur- 
face air  from  higher  latitudes  toward  that  line, 
presently  to  be  referred  to.  Herschel  found 
the  depression  of  the  barometer  in  passing 
from  the  tropic  to  the  equator  on  either  side, 
i*  1888-'4,  to  be  0.24  inch  of  the  mercury. 
Doubtless,  th,e  winds  generated  during,  and  so 
well  known  as  continuing  in  this  country  from 
one  to  three  days  after  severe  storms  of  rain 
or  snow,  may  be  owing  in  a  degree  to  excest 
of  air  mechanically  brought  down  by  the  fall- 
ing drops  or  flakes,  and  thus  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  below ;  but  much  more  commonly 
this  cause  is  not  sufiScient  for  the  wind  that 
actually  occurs,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  lat- 
ter is  fie  very  great  lightening  of  large  bodies 
of  air  by  the  abstraction  of  so  much  water 
which  was  previously  held  nearly  or  quite  at 
equilibrium  within  tiiem,  with  probably  the 
ascent  of  somelieated  air  at  tlie  place ;  and  the 
severe  and  long  continued  wind  following  is 
due  to  the  impulse  acquired  by  bodies  of  air 
back  to  great  distances,  to  flow  into  the  spaces 
affording  less  pressure,  until  by  such  means  the 
equilibrium  is  finally  restored.  The  principal 
causes,  direct  and  indirect,  which  give  rise  to 
winds,  and  when  originated  perpetuate  then, 
are  those  which  have  now  been  considered; 
and  the  manner  of  their  action  is  readily  Wr 
derstood.  It  remains,  however,  very  difficult, 
and  usually  quite  impossible,  to  predict,  in 
parts  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  not  sim- 
ply periodical,  the  occurrence  or  character  of 
winds ;  quite  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  foresee 
with  certainty  the  accession  of  storms  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold. — ^A  very  small 
difference  of  atmospheric  pressures,  not  com- 
pensated in  any  way,  suffices  to  generate  t 
considerable  wind.  By  calculations  from  Be^ 
nouilli's  formula  for  the  velocity  with  which  % 
gas  under  compression  can  issue  through  an 
orifice  into  a  space  containing  air  of  less  densi- 
ty, it  is  found  that  differences  of  pressure  at 
points  not  remote  equal  "to  0.006,  0.01,  0.018, 
0.06,  0.14,  0.25,  and  0.41  of  an  inch  of  the 
barometer,  are  sufiBcient  when  their  effect's 
not  resisted  to  generate  winds  having  velocities 
respectively  of  7,  14,  21,  41,  61,  82,  and  W 
miles  per  hour,  or  those  of  a  gentle  air,  a  light 
breeze,  a  good  sailing  breeze,  a  gale,  a  severe 
gale,  a  tempest,  and  a  hurricane  capable  of 
sweeping  away  buildings,  uprooting  trees,  and 
producing  universal  desolation,  when  winds 
of  such  velocities  are  actually  produced,  the 
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picMurw  thej  will  respectively  exert  per 
aqnare  foot  of  anrfooe  are  0.2,  0.9,  1.9,  7.6, 
10.7,  80.7,  and  87.9  pounds.  But,  in  nature, 
the  differences  of  preasore  between  points  in 
the  air  more  or  less  remote  never  ttka  effect 
-withoat  resistances;  so  that  usually,  to  give 
the  velocities  indicated  requires  time,  or  the 
actaal  differences  of  pressure  must  be  greater 
than  those  stated.  It  is  only  when  sadden  and 
oonsiderable  differences  of  pressure  are  ooca- 
sioaed  in  atmospheric  columns  very  near  each 
other,  that  sudden  winds  of  great  violence  can 
■rise.  When  the  tract  or  body  of  air  which 
becomes  relatively  and  sensibly  lightened  in 
any  manner  is  one  of  limited  extent,  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  the  formation  of  currents  to 
and  from  this  as  a  centre ;  but  if  it  is  a  linear 
tract,  as  for  example  a  belt  surrounding  tne 
g^obe,  the  winds  will  occur  along  parallel  belts 
or  sonee  of  corresponding  length,  but  natural- 
ly of  greater  width,  flowing  in  sheets  toward 
Vie  belt  of  most  rarefied  air,  ascending  in  it, 
and  returning  in  higher  strata  in  the  reverse 
direction.  This  is  what  actually  occurs  in  re- 
spect to  a  belt  of  air  surrounding  the  earth 
mainly  in  the  course  of  the  eauator,  but  usual- 
ly somewhat  N.  of  it,  and  along  which  belt, 
from  combined  influence  of  rarefiftction  and 
vaporization,  and  of  the  earth's  rotation  as 
afiecting  bodies  of  air  already  in  motion,  the 

greeaure  &f  the  air  is  continually  less  than  it  ia 
1  those  portions  extending  at  least  through 
two  thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  pole  on  either 
side.  Toward  this  belt  below,  accordingly, 
and  £rom  it  above,  a  continual  movement  of 
air  takes  place,  and  this  about  the  whole  earth, 
as  irell  as  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
lower  or  surface  current,  K.  of  the  equator, 
passing  forward  into  latitudes  in  which  the 
circuit  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is 
coatinnally  greater,  does  not  at  once  acquire 
the  earth's  increased  motion,  and  hence  falls 
behind  it,  or  moves  relatively  to  the  W.,  thus 
fanning  a  wind  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W. ;  though 
the  less  rapid  increase  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference on  nearing  the  equator,  and  the  gradual 
checking  of  the  speed  of  this  wind,  giving  time 
for  the  action  of  the  earth  upon  it,  causes  the 
direction  before  ceasing  to  correspond  nearly 
with  the.  meridian  lines.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  corresponding  wind  is  of 
coarse  from  S.  E.  to  K.  W.,  gradually  verging 
in  like  manner  to  N.  The  belt  between  these 
winds,  along  which  the  air  ascends  to  the  high- 
er strata,  and  which  averages  about  6°  of 
breadth,  is  one  within  which  the  pressures 
Arom  N.  and  8.  have  mainly  or  wholly  neu- 
tralized each  other;  and  this  is  the  "equa- 
torial belt  of  calm."  The  ascending  columns 
of  air  in  this  belt  part  and  flow  back  in  opposite 
directions  above.  Having  acquired  a  greater 
velocity  than  that  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  over 
■  which  they  sacoessively  move,  they  now  rela- 
tively gain  on  the  movement  of  its  surface ;  so 
that  in  their  return  they  move  respectively  to 
N.  £.  and  S.  £.     Such  is  a  general  account 


only  of  those  winds  which,  from  their  influ- 
ence at  the  surface  in  promoting  or  retarding 
the  voyages  of  merchant  vessels,  have  been 
named  the  trade  winds  or  trades,  and  the  upper 
currents  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  lower  by  naming  them  the 
"anti-trades."  (See  Tkadb  Winds.)  Where 
extensive  bodies  of  land  come  within  the  tropics, 
as  in  case  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia 
and  the  northern  half  of  Australia,  which 
bodies  can  become  more  highly  heated  when 
the  sun  is  nearly  over  them  than  the  contiguous 
tropical  seas,  it  results  that,  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  side  of  the  equator  corresponding  to  such 
bodies  of  land,  a  partial  belt  of  winds  will  be 
established  within  the  trade  wind  region,  and 
for  about  6  months  toward  such  land ;  while 
during  the  otibier  half  of  the  year  the  regular 
trade  winds  will  prevail.  Thus,  when  the  sun 
is  N.  of  the  equator,  the  surface  winds  of  the 
Indian  ocean  blow  in  a  N.  £.  direction  toward 
southern  Asia;  and  when  it  is  S.,  the  surface 
winds  for  a  large  tract  to  the  N.  of  Australia 
blow  toward  that  island,  or  a  S.  E.  wind  re- 
sults. These  periodical  reversals  of  the  trade 
winds,  where  they  occur,  are  the  monsoons. 
(See  Monsoon.)  Mr.  W.  Ferrel,  assistant  in 
the  nautical  almanac  office,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
contributed  to  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  for  Jan.  1861,  a  very  full  paper 
upon  tiie  motions  of  fluids  and  solids  relative 
to  the  earth's  surface,  in  which  he  considers  at 
len^h  the  causes  determining  the  places  of  the 
penodical  winds,  and  of  the  belts  of  calm  and 
of  variable  winds,  upon  the  globe,  showing  un- 
der a  new  and  more  general  form  the  influence 
of  the  diurnal  rotation,  and  apparently  account- 
ing for  some  parts  of  the  collective  phenomena 
not  previously  expluned.  Mr.  Ferrel  sets  out 
by  generalizing  a  principle  already  understood 
(see  Gyrosoopk),  namely,  that  "in  whatever 
direction  a  body  moves,  it  is  always  deflected 
to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
the  contrary  in  tie  southern  hemisphere ;"  but 
from  this  he  deduces  some  new  and  important 
conclusions.  Admitting  that  what  he  calls  a 
"  deflecting  force,"  by  which  the  results  stated 
are  occasioned,  is  not  a  true  force,  he  shows 
'  that,  considering  all  the  conditions  of  gravity, 
centriAigal  force,  unequal  temperatures,  a  circu- 
lation of  air  to  and  from  the  tropics,  and  friction, 
the  greatest  accumulation  of  air  and  the  great- 
est barometric  pressure  must  occur  at  about 
the  latitude  of  80°  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
or  a  little  without  the  tropics ;  this  accumula- 
tion being  due  to  the  deflecting  force  toward 
the  equator  arising  in  consequence  of  the  east- 
erly movement  of  the  upper  currents  of  air,  and 
to  a  contrary  deflecting  force  from  the  equator 
resulting  from  the  westerly  Movement  of  the 
surface  air  near  to  and  within  the  tropics. 
The  atmosphere  accumulated  along  these  lines, 
somewhat  depressed  at  the  equator,  and  still 
more  so  at  the  poles,  receives  a  tendency  to 
flow  out  from  under  the  greatest  pressure,  both 
toward  the  poles  and  the  equator,  in  both  hemi- 
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spheres.  But  the  greater  denrity  at  the  poles 
produces  independently  a  tendency  from  these 
toward  the  equator.  Between  the  parallels  of 
greatest  pressure  and  the  equator  these  tenden- 
cies combine,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
westward  movement  of  the  advancing  air,  thos 
account  for  the  strong  surface  cnrrent  that  ac- 
tually exists  in  these  parts,  from  N.  E.  and 
8.  E.  in  the  respective  hemispheres.  But  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  greatest  pressure  and  the 
polar  circles — beyond  which  latter  the  cold 
polar  surface  current  actnaUy  predominates — 
the  two  tendencies  oppose  each  other,  that  re- 
salting  from  the  accomnlation  at  the  tropics 
being,  up  to  the  polar  circles,  the  greater  (and, 
with  other  authorities  we  may  add,  a  portion 
of  the  upper  current  of  air  probably  descend- 
ing in  this  part  of  its  course),  so  that  the  atmos- 
phere within  the  temperate  zones  has  a  gen- 
eral course  toward  the  N.  and  E. ;  or  in  other 
words,  fbe  prevailing  winds  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  are,  as  is  known,  except  where 
local  causes  interfere,  those  from  the  8.  W.  and 
W. ;  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  mainly  from 
the  N.  W. ;  these  in  the  two  hemispheres  being 
sometimes  termed  the  passage  winds.  Between 
the  trade  and  passage  winds,  or  at  about  80°, 
and  again  between  the  passage  and  polar  winds, 
perhaps  at  about  6S°,  there  are  also  belts  of 
comparative  calm.  And  thus,  parted  by  6  belts 
of  calm,  there  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  6 
zones  of  winds,  3  in  either  hemisphere ;  in  the 
northern,  nearest  the  equator,  the  trade  winds 
moving  mainly  to  S.  W. ;  next,  the  zone  of  ir- 
regular or  variable  winds  (the  temperate  zon^, 
but  in  which  the  winds  move  mainly  to  N.  £. 
and  £. ;  and  thirdly,  the  region  of  polar  winds, 
having  a  general  course  to  S.  W. ;  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  these  courses  are  respectively 
to  N.  W.,  8.  E.,  and  N.  W.  It  follows,  also, 
that  beside  the  general  higher  cnrrent  all  the 
way  from  the  equator  to  either  pole,  and  the 

Cial  current  in  the  temperate  zones,  also 
iog  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles, 
there  is  a  general  current  from  either  pole  to 
the  equator,  which  is  at  the  surface  in  the  polar 
and  tropical  regions,  but  which  passes  between 
the  two  former,  or  at  an  intermediate  alti- 
tude, in  the  temperate  latitudes.  Mr.  Ferrel 
accounts  for  the  greater  quantity  of  air  and 
barometric  pressure  long  known  to  have  place 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  princi- 
ple that,  there  being  more  land  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  resistances  to  the  current  of  air 
are  proportionally  greater,  so  that  the  eastern 
motion  of  the  air  and  the  deflecting  force  de- 
pending on  it  are  less,  the  more  rapid  motions 
and  greater  deflection  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere thus  serving  to  throw  a  larger  portion 
of  the  air  to  N".  of  the  equator.  Upon  like 
principles  are  explained  the  mean  position,  ex- 
cept over  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  the  equatorial 
calm  belt  to  N.  of  the  equator ;  and  the  fact  that 
in  the  winter  of  either  hemisphere  a  portion  of 
its  atmosphere  is  thrown  over  into  the  other. 
Within  the  middle  or  temperate  lotatades,  the 


effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  manifested  in  an- 
other way,  lately  summed  up  in  Professor  Dove's 
"lawof  rotation  of  the  wind."  Itwasremarlked 
even  by  Lord  Bacon  {Be  Ventis,  1600),  and  bu 
been  dnce  confirmed  by  Mariotte,  Stnnn,  and 
other  writers  in  both  Enrope  and  America,  that 
the  wind  has  a  very  common  tendency  to  veer 
roimd  the  compass  with  the  son's  motion,  t.  &, 
to  pass  from  K.  through  N.  £.,  £.,  8.  £.,  S.,  and 
so  through  W.  to  N.  again,  occupying  &t)m  one 
to  several  days  in  making  Uie  circuit,  but  rarely 
veering,  and  probably  never  making  a  compkte 
circuit,  in  the  opposite  directiob.  The  expla- 
nation as  given  by  Dove  is,  that  for  any  place 
situated  beyond  the  tropical  regions,  when  the 
sun  is  on  its  meridian,  the  currents  of  heat«d 
air  which  proceed  from  the  more  heated  tropi- 
cal part  of  that  meridian  must  arrive  at  that 
place  from  the  8.  earlier  than  like  currents  can 
arrive  at  any  other  place  eastward  or  westward 
of  it  on  the  same  parallel  pf  latitude.  But  as 
the  snn  Bacoes»veiy  becomes  vertical  to  merid- 
ians W.  of  this,  the  currents  of  air  in  t«>ding 
to  describe  great  circles  of  the  sphere  arrive 
later,  and  with  a  tendency  to  come  more  from 
the  W.  of  S. ;  until,  wlien  the  sun  in  the  even- 
ing is  nearly  or  quite  W.  of  the  place,  the  CM^ 
rents  will  arrive  nearly  from  the  "W.  When,  at 
midnight,  the  snn  is  on  the  opposite  meridian, 
the  current  passing  over  the  north  pole  is  felt 
as  a  north  wmd ;  and  later  than  this|  the  suc- 
cessive lagging  of  this  movement,  aa  the  bob 
moves  over  ot£er  meridians  to  its  place  in  tlie 
east,  gives  to  the  cnrrent  a  motion  relatively 
more  from  the  N.  E.  and  the  £. ;  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  winds  will  be  nearly  completed 
when  the  sun  has  again  reached  the  meridian 
of  the  place.  This  is  the  order  of  changes, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted in  a  day ;  but  incidental  circumstances, 
as  the  infiuence  of  particular  winds,  may  dc)s/ 
tiiese  changes,  so  that  the  rotation  shall  not  be 
completed  m  less  than  3  or  more  days,  or  so 
that  for  the  time  it  may  be  wholly  arrested. 
Where  the  trade  wind  prevails,  such  circuit  of 
change  cannot  occur ;  in  the  regions  in  which 
monsoons  exist,  there  is  in  effect  one  such  ro- 
tation annually. — The  alternating  daily  winds 
occurring  on  coasts  and  in  islands,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  tropical  regions,  are  known  as  land 
and  sea  breezes.  The  land  during  the  day  be- 
coming more  rapidly  warmed  than  the  adjacent 
water,  rarefaction  and  ascent  of  air  over  Uw 
former  occurs,  and  a  breeze  from  the  sea  blow- 
ing inland  sets  in  about  9  A.  M.,  usually  attain- 
ing its  maximum  about  2  or  8  o'clock  P.  IL  In 
the  evening,  the  land  begins  to  cool  more  r^>- 
idly  than  the  water ;  the  air  over  it  becomes 
the  more  dense  and  flows  out,  giving  rise  to_  a 
breeze  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  attaining  its 
maximum  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  then  de- 
clining rapidly  and  ceasing,  as  the  heat  of  the 
land  increases,  until  the  sea  breeze  again  sets 
in.  The  periodical  winds  which  blow  for  a  few 
weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  are  those  originally  named 
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the  etesian  viuds  (6r.  (r^iriat,  from  miinos,  nn- 
noal) ;  the  name  has  sinoe  been  given  to  other 
like  winds,  as  those  of  the  coast  of  Holland.  In 
the  Levant  these  commenoe  about  the  middle 
of  July,  rising  at  9  A.  M.,  and  continning  only 
duringthe  day,  their  direction  being  from  N.  E. 
to  8.  W .  Necessarily,  the  natare  of  different 
localities  npon  the  earth's  surface,  the  conti- 
gnity  in  given  places  of  seas,  lakes,  mountains. 
&c.,  or  the  relative  forms  and  characters  of  land 
and  water  surfaces,  will  have  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  shall 
most  prevail  at  such  localities ;  and  such  nat- 
ural features  will  often  give  a  peculiar  general 
direction  to  the  winds  prevailing  in  each  local- 
ity. Thus,  winds  are  in  a  degree  determined 
or  modified,  in  all  zones,  by  all  marked  peouli- 
aritiea  of  physical  geography,  even  to  that  of 
tilie  existence  and  direction  of  ocean  currents, 
•8  well  as  also  by  season ;  and  these  remarks 
apply  most  fordbly  to  the  temperate  zones,  in 
whidi  the  force  of  the  normal  general  current 
is  least,  and  hence  most  frequently  subverted. 
Moantainous  districts,  from  their  alternations 
of  heated  and  cool,  of  rare  and  dense  air,  and 
frona  the  &cility  with  which  in  them  cloud 
formation  and  rain  are  hence  caused,  are  the 
most  frequently  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
gasts  of  wind ;  though  the  islands  of  tropical 
seas  are  liable  to  be  visited  with  tempests  even 
more  ftirious ;  and  the  devastation  of  tornadoes 
when  they  occur  in  level  districts  is  also  great- 
er, A-om  the  fact  that  no  suflScient  obstacles 
present  themselves  to  check  the  forming  or 
momentum  of  the  afirial  current. — ^For  the 
measurement  of  the  force  of  wind,  see  Aitsiiom- 
KTBS.  An  instrument  of  which  no  account 
had  been  received  when  that  article  was  writ- 
ten, the  invention  of  Mr.  Levi  Bamell,  of  Mil- 
waokee,  Wisconsin,  is  so  contrived  as  to  regis- 
tw  continually  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its 
velocity,  and  the  time  or  hours  corresponding 
to  each  part  of  the  record ;  it  has  hence  been 
named  an  "anemograph"  (Or.  avtiiot,  wind, 
and  ypa<fM,  Us  write).  In  it  a  sheet  of  paper  6 
inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  run 
half  a  month,  is  moved  by  a  dbck  at  the  rate 
of  2  inches  an  hour  under  a  series  of  recording 

Sencils,  4  of  which  are  made  to  indicate  the 
irection  of  the  wind,  and  a  fifth  its  velodty. 
Connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  vane  rod 
are  4  eccentrics,  one  for  each  of  the  cardinal 
points ;  according  as  the  position  given  to  the 
vane  by  the  wind  brings  any  one  or  two  of 
these  into  play,  the  corresponding  pencils  are 
moved  proportionally  across  the  paper,  and  the 
distances  to  which  tixej  are  thus  throwp  from 
a  fixed  or  base  line,  measured  by  a  scale,  deter- 
mine for  each  part  of  the  whole  record,  that  is, 
for  each  corresponding  point  of  time,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  by  giving  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  which  this  varies  from  the  nearest  car- 
dinal point  or  points.  The  clock  motion  is 
made  to  mark  the  times  corresponding  alonjp- 
ride  the  record.  Meanwhile,  by  the  force  of 
Oto  wind  4  hemispherical  cups  are  made  to  re- 


volve, and  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  its 
velocity ;  and  for  each  revolution  of  the  cups 
through  a  total  distance  of  one  mile,  a  liglit 
rod  within  the  vane  rod,  the  latter  being  hol- 
low, is  caused  to  rise  and  descend  through  the 
space  of  half  an  inch.  This  motion  of  the  rod, 
being  communicated  to  the  6th  pencil,  causes 
it  to  trace  an  undulatmg  line  on  the  paper ;  the 
undulations  represent  so  many  miles  of  move- 
ment of  the  cups  for  the  time  corresponding, 
and  thus  directly  give  the  relative  velocities  of 
different  times.  The  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  England,  would  appear  to  make 
the  velocity  of  the  cups  -J  that  of  the  wind ; 
hut  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  the  absolute 
velocity  of  the  wind  to  that  shown  by  the  cups 
will  have  to  be  specially  determined  by  experi- 
ments with  the  instrument,  in  which,  indeed, 
with  the  best  arrangement  and  working  condi- 
tion, very  little  of  the  motion  of  the  wind  needs 
be  lost  by  friction.  Of  three  anemographs  con- 
structed in  1861,  for  the  ports  of  Milwaukee, 
Oleveland,  and  Charlotte,  near  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  the  first  had  already  in  that  year  been  test- 
ed, and  with  satisfactory  results.  During  the 
season  of  storms,  the  results  were  published 
duly ;  and  important  benefits  to  commerce  and 
meteorological  science  are  anticipated  from  the 
indications  to  be  obtained  from  instruments  of 
the  sort  kept  in'  operation  at  a  considerable 
number  of  suitable  points.  (See  also  Hcbbi- 
OAITE,  including  the  subject  of  cyclones,  Simoom, 
SiBOOoo,  and  WHiBLwnro.) 

WINDSOR,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Vermont,  separa- 
ted from  New  Hampshire  by  the  Connecticut 
river;  area,  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  87,195. 
It  is  mountainous  on  the  W.  border  and  hilly 
in  other  parts,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  89,86S  bushels  of  wheat, 
812,681  of  Indian  com,  324,756  of  oats,  618,297 
of  potatoes,  79,700  lbs.  of  hops,  1,741,228  of 
butter,  667,105  of  cheesej^89,805  of  wool,  and 
118,865  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist 
mills,  160  saw  miUs,  22  woollen  factories,  8 
cotton  &ctories,  8  iron  founderies,  87  tanneries, 
79  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and  11,695 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Granite,  llme- 
stone,  and  soapstone  are  abundant.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Rutland  and  Burlington, 
the  Vermont  central,  and  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsio  rivers  railroads.  Capital,  Wood- 
stock.— ^WiNDsoB,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
preceding  county,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Conneotiont  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
SnlUvan  and  Vermont  central  railroads,  77  m. 
by  rulroad  S.  S.  E.  from  Montpelier;  pop.  of 
the  village  in  1860, 1,669.  Ascntney  mountain, 
8,820  feet  high,  is  partly  in  this  town  and  partly 
in  Weathersfield.  The  village  has  4  churches, 
a  bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  a  seminary. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Vermont  state  prison. 
The  nnion  arms  company  for  the  manufacture 
of  gnns  and  machinery  have  a  large  &ctory 
here.  The  village  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
considerable  wealth,  and  the  landscape  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  on  the  Connecticut  river. 
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WINDSOR,  a  town  and  village  of  Hartford 
CO.,  Oonn.,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oon- 
necticat  river,  between  the  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Windsor  Locks ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,278.  The 
town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  first  settled  in 
Connecticut.  William  Holmes,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers of  Plymouth  colony,  with  a  number  of 
associates,  in  Oct.  1688,  erected  a  buUding  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticat,  Just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Farmington  or  Tunzis  river,  and 
fortified  it  strongly  with  palisades.  It  was  in- 
tend*ed  only  for  a  trading  fort,  but  the  company 
subsequently  brought  their  families  there,  and 
established  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Tunxis  valley.  The  town  was 
originally  of  great  extent,  bnt  4  or  6  towns  have 
been  taken  from  it.  Its  population  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural. — The  leorge  manofacturing 
village  of  WnrDSoa  Looks,  situated  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  12  m.  above  Hartford,  and  on 
the  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Springfield  rail- 
road, was  formerly  in  this  township,  but  is  now 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town.  It  has  severed 
paper  mills,  iron  founderies,  silk  fiactories,  &e. 

WINDSOb,  or  Nbw  WisDeoB,  a  parliamen- 
tary borough  and  parish  of  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  28  m.  S.  W.  from 
London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way ;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1881,  9,827.  The 
Thames  is  crossed  here  by  an  iron  bridge, 
which  connects  Windsor  with  Eton.  The  town 
has  a  public  ground  on  which  is  an  obelisk,  a 
handsome  town  haU,  2  churches,  3  dissenting 
chapels,  2  libraries,  2  hospitals,  a  ^e^ensary  and 
several  other  charitable  endowments,  a  nnmber 
of  charity  and  other  schools,  infantry  barracks, 
and  a  theatre.  The  only  manufactories  are 
breweries. — Windsor  castle,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  English  monarchs,  is  situated  E. 
of  the  town.  The  buildings  cover  12  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  terrace  on  8 
sides  2,500  feet  in  extent,  and  fkoed  with  a 
rampart  of  hewn  stone  with  slopes  at  conve- 
nient intervals,  down  to  the  "  Little  park," 
which  surronnds  the  palace  and  is  about  4  m. 
in  circumference.  Connected  with  this  by  a 
long  avenue  of  trees  on  the  8.  side  of  the  castle 
is  the  "  Great  park,"  18  m.  in  circuit,  abound- 
ing with  forest  scenery  and  well  stocked  with 
deer.  West  of  this  park  lies  Windsor  forest, 
66  m.  in  circumference.  In  the  Little  park  is 
"Heme's  oak,"  mentioned  by  Shakespeare. 
The  Great  park  has  at  the  termination  of  the 
"  Long  WaUc"  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
George  III.  in  bronze  by  Westmacott.  Windsor 
was  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings  before  the 
Norman  coqquest,  but  the  present  castle  was 
foonded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  al- 
most rebuilt  by  Edward  IH.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  again  in 
1824-'6,  under  that  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  St. 
George's  chapel,  in  which  the  knights  of  the 
garter  are  installed,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  In 
the  royal  vault  connected  with  Uie  chapel,  Ed- 


ward rV.  and  his  queen,  Henry  VL,  HenryVIII, 
and  Jane  Seymour^harlea  I.,  George  III.  and 
his  queen,  George  IV.,  the  princess  Charlotte, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  the  duke  of  York,  William 
lY.  and  his  queen,  and  other  members  of  tlie 
royal  family  are  interred.  The  keep  or  round 
tower  of  the  castle  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  royal  prisoners,  and 
James  I.  of  Scotland  was  confined  in  it.  Tbe 
state  rooms  and  corridor  of  the  castle  contun 
a  large  number  of  choice  paintings,  groups  of 
statuary,  &c.  Erogmore,  the  &vorite  residence 
of  the  late  Queen  Charlotte  and  afterward  of 
the  daohess  of  Kent,  is  i  mile  from  Windaoi, 
The  borough  sends  2  members  to  parliament 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.   See  West  Indim. 

WINE  (Heb.  yain;  Gr.  oixot;  Lat.  vinvn; 
Fr.  ein;  Ger.  Wein),  originally  and  properly,  the 
name  of  the  liquor  obtained  by  fermentation  of 
the  Juice  of  grapes;  but,  in  later  and  less  strict 
usage,  donotmg  ^so  certain  beverages  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  from  the  juices  of  many 
other  fruits.  The  mention  made  of  wine  in 
Genesis  and  other  of  the  earliest  written  booki 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  such  as  to  imply  that  it 
the  periods  to  which  they  refer  it  was  already 
familiarly  known.  Indeed,  from  the  abnndanoe 
of  the  grape  in  those  regions  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  earliest  abode  of  man,  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  that  its  plentiful  jnice 
would  naturally  ofier  itself  as  a  refreshing  drink, 
and  that  fermentation  spontaneously  taking 
place  in  any  portion  of  this  that  might  he  long 
preserved  would  directly  develop  wine,  the  dis- 
covery of  tie  making  of  wine  and  of  its  effects 
must  have  occurred  at  an  extremely  early  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  race.  According  to 
certain  traditions,  the  vine  (etiia  vini/era)  had 
its  origin  in  India,  and  was  thence  di^minated 
to  Asia  Minor,  to  northern  Africa,  and  to 
Greece  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  _  Tbe 
earliest  wines  were  doubtless  in  all  oases  simple 
and  pure,  being  obtained  by  mere  expressiwi 
and  fermentation  of  the  grape  juice ;  but  modi- 
fications in  the  way  of  increasing  the  saccharine 
element  by  partial  drying  of  Uie  grapes,  and 
of  aiding  the  development  of  alcohol  by  heat, 
began  very  early  to  be  introduced.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  certain  leaves  or  aro- 
matic substances  were  infiised  in  the  espresed 
grape  juice,  or  "must,"  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
puting their  flavors  to  the  wine ;  and  addition* 
were  sometimes  made  of  sal^  and  of  turpentine 
or  other  resins,  the  estimation  in  which  these 
last  were  held  being  shown  by  the  placing  of 
the  pine  cone  along  with  clusters  of  grapes  in 
the  tht/ntu  of  Bacchus.  In  other  instances,  in 
order  to  give  body  and  flavor  to  certain  wines 
that  would  otherwise  be  thin  and  poor,  a  po^ 
tion  of  must  concentrated  by  boiling  was,  as  at 
the  present  day,  added  to  the  fermenting  joice. 
The  efltect  of  age  in  maturing  wines  and  height- 
ening tieir  quality  was  also  early  understood. 
Homer  speaks  of  wine  in  its  11th  year;  Athe- 
nGBUS  and  Horace  commend  wines  of  greater  age; 
and  Pliny  relates  that  he  had  druik  of  that 
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which  was  200  years  old,  and  which  was  thick 
and  of  harah  taste.  The  inferior  wines  were 
often  used  directly  from  the  casks  in  which 
they  were  fermented ;  others  were  drawn  off 
for  keeping  into  earthen  Jars  or  wooden  vessels ; 
while,  at  least  in  later  times  among  the  Romans, 
the  finest  sorts  were  kept  in  flasks  of  glass. 
In  the  conntries  of  the  East,  wine  appears  to 
have  been  transported  chiefly  in  bags  made  of 
goat  skins,  and  commonly  also  to  have  been 
kept  in  bottles  of  like  material.  Homer  names 
two  yfinea  as  highly  celebratid  in  his  time 
among  the  Oreeks :  the  Framnian,  from  grapes 
Rown  near  Smyrna,  and  a  wine  from  the 
Thracian  Ismanu,  whach  he  describes  as  "  1ns- 
dooa,  pore,  and  worthy  of  the  palate  of  the 
goda."  At  a  later  period,  Lesbos,  Ohios,  Oy- 
pnu,  and  other  localities  in  and  abont  Greece, 
bat  esiMcially  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Tmolns,  ftamish- 
cd  choice  wines.  Of  Roman  wines,  the  earliest 
noted  was  the  Ooeonban,  from  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Fundi ;  and  next,  the  Setinian,  from 
tike  hills  of  Setia,  above  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  Falemian,  however,  so  named  from  the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Voltumns  in  which 
it  was  produced,  and  npon  which  Martial  be- 
stows the  epithet  of  "  immortal,"  became  the 
most  celebrtdied  of  all  the  Roman  wines ;  this 
was  deemed  fit  for  use  only  after  the  10th  year; 
ito  color  was  a  very  liglit  amber,  and  its 
strength  is  intimated  by  the  fact  stated  by 
Hiny,  that  it  was  the  only  wine  known  to 
him  which  npon  tiie  tonch  of  a  flame  took  fire. 
The  Romans  at  this  period  regarded  the  wines 
of  Italy  as  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  district 
most  productive  of  these  bein^  the  volcanio 
re^on  of  the  Campania,  includmg  Fnndi  and 

'  Borrento.  From  tne  account  of  Pliny,  who 
devotes  to  the  subject  an  entire  book  of  his 
"Kataral  History,"  it  appears  farther  that  the 
wines  of  Grermony  and  Gaul  had  not  at  this 
time  attained  to  any  celebrity  abroad,  though 
Gallia  Narbonensis  was  already  notorious  for 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  compounds  in  imi- 
tation of  wine ;  while  to  Spain  he  credits  rather 
abundance  than  choioenese  of  vintages ;  and  the 
wines  of  Africa  he  pronounces  generally  acid 
and  thin.  Oolumella,  Virgil,  and  Atheneeus 
also  give  prominence  to  the  culture  of  the  vine 
and  Sie  qualities  of  wines ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Oonstantine  YII.  a  compilation  was  made,  in  the 
"  Geoponioa,"  of  all  that  had  been  written  upon 

'  the  vine  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  localities  famous  in  Pliny's  time  for 
their  superior  wines  produces  at  the  present 
day  a  wme  that  is  deservedly  celebrated.  The 
ohange  has  been  in  some  instances  dne  to  a 
gradual  neglect  of  the  processes  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  but  oitener  probably  to  those 
slow  modifioations  of  the  condition,  soil,  and 
dimate  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  re- 
inltiDg  inpNirt  from  removal  or  new  growth  of 

.  fiverts,  drainage,  and  other  artificial  agencies, 
and  in  part  donbtieas  from  scarcely  noted  vicis- 
ritodes  going  forward  in  the  physical  condition 


of  the  globe.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
grape  and  wine  making  have  in  some  degree 
extended  to  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth 
in  which  the  vine  will  flourish,  including  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic,  Mexico,  Australia,  and 

garts  of  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
a  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
especially  of  those  varieties  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  see  Grape  ;  and  for  certain  sub- 
jects directiy  related  to  the  production  of  wine, 
see  Aloohol,  Bbabdt,  Distillation,  Febmxn- 
TATION,  Tabxabic  Acid,  and  Ykast. — It  is 
nnqnestionably  true  that  the  constituent  sub- 
stances entering  into  and  formiqg  the  juice  of 
the  grape  are  present  in  somewhat  different 
proportions  in  the  product  of  every  variety  of 
the  vine ;  while  it  is  highly  probable  also  that 
of  the  components  never  present  in  more  than 
very  small  qnantit  jr  a  part  may  be  entu-ely  want- 
ing in  the  Juice  of  some  of  the  varieties.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  the  vine,  at  least  in 
countries  of  the  old  world,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  1799  Ohaptid 
was  able  to  collect  ui  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg 1,400  which  were  then  rused  in  France 
alone ;  though,  of  course,  of  comparatively  few 
of  these  only  was  the  cultivation  generaL 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  grape  juice  varies 
not  ofily  with  the  variety  of  the  vine,  but' 
among  other  cironmstanoes  also  with  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  natnre  of  the  manures 
where  any  are  applied,  the  aspect  and  exposure 
of  the  vineyard,  the  character  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  stage  of  partial  or  complete  ripeness  at 
which  the  gathering  takes  place.  Aa  is  well 
known,  the  colors  of  different  varieties  of  grape 
vary  from  black,  through  dark  purple  and  red 
of  various  tints,  to  white.  The  darker-skinned 
grapes  are  found  to  be,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to 
tiie  lighter  red  and  white,  not  o'niy  in  sweet- 
ness, 1.  «.,  in  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain, 
but  also  in  fragrance  and  flavor.  These  dif- 
ferences, which  had  been  customarily  ascribed 
to  the  species  of  the  vines,  Mulder  conraders  as 
in  the  main  dne  to  direct  iinflnenoe  of  the  colors 
of  the  grape  skins  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
solar  rays.  Thus,  the  light  of  the  sunbeam 
obviously  enters  the  grape  more  abundantly  as 
the  color  of  the  latter  is  nearer  white;  and 
to  the  light  rather  than  the  heat  Mulder 
ascribetf  the  development  of  sugar  in  the  pulp. 
On  the  other  hana,  heat  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  grape  more  largely  in  proportion  as  its  sur- 
face is  darker  colored :  and  since  heat  is  known 
to  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  way  of  de- 
composition, it  thus  probably  destroys  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatile  flavoring  matters  of  the 
ftmit,  or  prevents  their  formation.  But  whether 
grapes  be  externally  black,  purple,  red,  or 
white,  their  juice  is  always,  probably  without 
an  exception,  colorless.  In  view  of  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  constituents  of  grape  juice,  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  as  yet,  although 
oarefU  analyses  have  in  certain  instances  been 
made,  its  composition  is  rather  generally  and  ap- 
proximately tnan  specially  or  precisely  known. 
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Beside  water,  whieh  necessarily  fomas  tbe 
larger  percentage  of  the  jaioe,  Malder  finds  as 
its  constituents  sugar,  gelatine  or  pectine,  gum, 
fatty  matter,  wax,  albumen,  gluten,  and  tartaric 
aoid,  both  free  and  combined  vith  potasli,  soda, 
and  lime ;  while  generally,  or  in  certain  cases, 
small  quantities  also  are  present  of  racemic, 
malio,  and  perhaps  citric  aoid,  alumina,  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron,  sulphates  of  potash 
and  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
probably  silica.  Among  peculiar  constituenta 
present  in  the  skins,  are  tannic  acid  and  col- 
oring matters ;  in  the  seeds,  a  fatty  oil  which 
can  be  separately  extracted.  The  entire  solid 
matters  of  the  juice,  the  larger  portion  being 
sugar,  may  mount  up  in  very  ripe  grapes  to 
40  per  cent. ;  but  most  commonly  the  propor- 
tion is  much  less  than  this.  The  sngar  is 
found  to  range  from  18  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  juice.  It  is  possible  that  the 
above  analysis  does  not  include  the  peculiar 
matters  which  give  to  the  grape  its  odor  and  in 
part  its  flavor,  and  which,  beside  being  volatile, 
are  present  in  very  small  quantity. — llie  vinous 
or  alcoholic  fermentation,  that  which  is  always 
first  to  occur  in  the  grape  juice,  requires  the 
presence  of  grape  sugar  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  juice,  as  it  naturally  is ;  of  a  ferment,  or 
substance  capable  of  originating  molecular 
change  in  the  sugar ;  and  in  the  outset,  or  per- 
haps throughout  the  process,  also  of  oxygen 
(existing  in  the  air).  The  essential  change  go- 
ing on  in  the  juice,  in  its  fermenting,  is  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  less  or  more, 
into  the  two  products,  alcohol,  which  chiefly 
remains  in  the  liquid,  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
usually  escapes.  If  grape  sugar,  on  the  point 
of  fermenting,  have  tiie  composition  below 
given,  then  tne  whole  process  may  be  repre- 
sented chemically  as  a  splitting  of  each  atom 
of  the  sugar  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol  and  4  of 
carbonic  acid ;  thus : 

C„H„0„  =:  SCiHiO,  +      400r 

«  -' « *        ■        »<  '  t 

I  grape  sugar.   S  alcohol  4  carbonic  add. 

The  beginning  of  fermentation  in  the  grape 
Juice,  within  a  short  period  after  it  has  been 
expressed,  is  sliown  by  the  rise  through  it  of 
small  bubbles  of  the  gas  just  named ;  and  while 
the  liquid  becomes  more  turbid,  as  tlie  bubbles 
ascend  in  greater  quantity  they  form  a  fboth 
npon  its  surface.  Meanwhile,  ^e  sugar  of  the 
jnice  diminishes,  and  alcohol  takes  its.place ; 
and  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  more  dear, 
by  rejecting  both  in  the  froth  and  in  the  way 
of  subsidence  certain  matters  which,  owing  to 
its  less  viscid  character  and  the  presence  of 
alcohol,  it  can  no  longer  hold  suspended  nor  tn 
solution.  Often  this  process  continues  for  some 
months,  the  liquid  being  at  intervals  drawn  o£f 
to  free  it  of  so  much  sediment  as  has  fiillen ; 
when  fermentation  is  completed,  or  in  some  in- 
stances a  little  before,  it  is  transferred  to  casks 
to  be  stored,  or  at  once  exported.  Tbe  glaten, 
and  perhaps  the  albumen,  of  the  grape  jaioe, 
being  nitrogenons  bodies,  and  diraolved  in  a 


liquid  of  which  the  temperature  isorffinarilT 
not  very  low,  these  substances  by  union  wi^ 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  are  first  to  undergo 
change,  beginning  in  fact  to  experience  pntre- 
factive  change ;  it  is  these  substances  in  this 
condition  (see  Fbbmkntatiok)  that  serve  to 
break  np  the  union  of  the  elements  of  sngar, 
and  thus  determine  the  generatibn  of  slcohoL 
But  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  at  any  point  in 
the  process  completely  cut  off,  the  decompoa- 
tion  of  gluten  and  albumen  must  cease,  snd  tbe 
ferment  will  aUo  oease  to  b«  formed ;  while,  w 
the  other  hand,  such  is  the  nature  of  fermenta- 
tion, that  a  given  consumption  of  the  ferment  is 
required  to  break  np  a  g^ven  quantity  of  sngar; 
80  that,  if  the  former  ceases  at  any  time  to  be 
generated,  the  formation  of  alcohol  will  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  sngar  yet  unacted  on  wiH 
remain  as  such  in  the  liquor.  These  facts  go  to 
disprove  the  assertions  sometimes  made,  tliat 
the  aocess  of  air  is  only  necessary  to  originate 
the  fermentation,  and  if  thereupon  the  air  be 
wholly  excluded  the  change  will  continue  on- 
checked.  The  extent  to  which  the  must  will 
go  on  fermenting  if  immediately  bottled  or  pot 
in  casks,'  endangering  the  burstmg  of  these,  de- 
pends on  oxygen  alrrady  in  the  liquid.  Bat  the 
practical  deduction  firom  the  principles  stated 
IS,  that  wine  which  has  nearly  passed  throii{pb 
fermentation  will  not,  if  then  bottled,  go  on,  u 
it  is  often  believed  to  do,  to  develop  a  larger 
percentage  of  alcohol  through  a  number  of 
years;  and  this  view  is  that  insisted  on  b7 
Mulder,  who  accounts  for  the  comparative)^ 
strong  character  of  bottled  wines  by  the  simide 
circumstance  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  stronger 
sorts  only  that  are  selected  for  preservation  in 
this  way.  Now  it  has  been  found  that,  in  tbe 
juice  of  all  grapes,  the  amotmt  of  ferment  ni- 
terial  is  nearly  or  quite  the  same ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  qntft- 
tities  of  sngar  and  of  acids  vaiy  greatly.  In 
those  varieties  of  the  grape  in  whicn — and  thia 
is  the  case  particularly  with  those  grown  in  the 
wanner  dunates — the  sugar  is  present  in  very 
large  proportions,  the  supply  of  ferment  is  ex- 
hausted before  the  sugar  is  all  changed ;  and 
the  portion  of  sngar  thus  left  in  the  wine  reiir 
ders  it  sweet,  as  in  the  wines  commonly  known 
as  sweet  or  "  frvity,"  or  as  vitu  d»  liqvevr  (net 
artificial).  Of  such  wines,  Tokay,  irontignao^ 
Oonstantia,  and  Malmsey  are  examples.  The 
excess  of  sugar  in  a  wine  also  acts  commody 
to  preserve  it  against  the  acetone  fenneotatioo; 
so  that  muscadine  wine  has  been  kept  for  SOO 
years,  and  Tokay  at  the  age  of  a  century  ia  b 
its  perfection.  But  in  grapes  in  which,  aa  ia 
common  in  the  cooler  vme-growing  latitndea, 
the  proportion  of  sugar  is  small,  this  nuy  be 
wholly  aeoomposed  and  replaced  by  alcohol  by 
the  time  the  ferment  is  exnansted,  or  even  be- 
fore. The  wines  then  prodaoed  are  chartet•^ 
ized  by  the  alcohol,  adds,  and  flavor  without 
sweetness,  and  are  called  "  dry."  Sherry  ia  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  thu  sort.  In  cases  in 
which  the  sogar  is  exhausted  before  the  te- 
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ment,  the  praetioe  of  adding  to  the  fennenting 
must  another  portion  whidn  has  been  greatly 
eonoentrated  by  boiling  ia  often  resorted  to  for 
Ae  poipose  of  supplying  the  defidenoy ;  and  a 
wine  ottierwise  dry  and  aoid  may  thos  be  con- 
Terted  into  one  that  is  sweet  Bnt  in  the  higher 
iMitodes,  and  .with  the  jnioee  of  other  froits 
than  the  grape,  it  has  been  more  ooxumon  to 
add  to  tiiB  most  a  qnantity  of  sugar,  especially 
of  late  years  starch  sugar ;  this  may  serve  to 
consume  ^I  the  ferment,  generating  of  course 
more  aioohol,  and  perhaps  still  leaving  an  ez- 
ocfls  of  sngar ;  so  that  a  wine  thus  treated  is 
always  stronger  than  otherwise,  and  may  also 
be  sweet.  If,  after  the  sugar  present  in  the 
most  or  added  to  it  is  exhausted,  there  is  still  a 
portion  of  ferment  remaining  in  the  wine,  or  if 
nrmentation  is  purposely  arrested  while  such 
is  the  case,  then  this  ferment  is  liable,  and  often 
for  along  time,  to  set  up  the  acetous fermenta- 
tioii,  or  change  of  the  alcohol  to  vinegar,  when- 
ever the  conditions fiivoring this  change  occur;- 
these  conditions  are  access  of  air  to  the  wine, 
and  the  rather  high  temperature  required  to 
osose  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  alcohoL 
Wine  which  begins  in  this  way  to  acetify,  is 
Mid  to  be  "  pricked."  The  addition  of  more 
(agar  in  anch  case,  often  resorted  to  with  a 
view  of  arresting  this  change,  is  very  apt  to 
hasten  the  decomposition.  The  preferable  plan 
is  to  remove  the  wine  immediately  to  a  very 
cool  place,  as  a  cellar,  and  to  leave  it  at  rest 
for  some  time  with  limited  access  of  air ;  the 
ferment  may  thus  be  gradually  oxidized  and  de- 
stroyed, without  the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 
If  in  a  barrel  or  cask  of  wine  a  small  qnanlaty 
of  air  be  allowed,  the  burning  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  in  this  space  will  form  sulphur- 
008  acid,  which  being  then  enclosed  will  slowly 
take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  in  the  wine, 
and  80  tend  to  prevent  acidifying;  or  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  directly  in- 
tat>dnoed.  These  methods  are  particularly  re- 
torted to  in  hotels  or  other  places  where  wine 
ia  drawn  from  casks,  and  the  air  is  necessarily 
admitted  at  the  same  time.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  tempterature  of  the  must  has  not  been 
allowed  to  become  too  high,  and  the  sugar  in 
solution  is  not  exhausted,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  acetous  taking  the  place  of  the  vinous 
fermentation ;  and  whUe  in  such  cases  air  may 
be  nearly  excluded,  measures  of  the  sort  Just 
named  are  seldom  required  in  the  way  of  precaa- 
tion.  Mulder  calculates  that  198  parts  of  grape 
sugar,  no  loss  being  supposed,  will  give  92  parts 
of  alcohol  (t. «.,  by  weight),  or  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  two  of 
the  former.  Bnt  beside  the  varying  percentage 
(tf  sugar  in  the  must,  the  &cte  that  a  portion 
of  it  may  continue  unchanged,  and  that  during 
fermentation  more  dcohol  than  water  is  likely 
to  evaporate,  render  it  impracticable  to  predict 
in  given  cases  what  proportion  of  alcohol  the 
wines  produced  shall  contain.  The  exciting 
and  intoxicating  qualities  of  wines  resnlt,  of 
coarse,  from  the  presence  and  amoont  of  the 


alcohol  developed  in  them.  Wines  having  a 
large  percentage  of  alcohol,  as  port,  sherry, 
&c.,  are  termed  "strong"  or  "generous;" 
those  having  comparatively  little  alcohol,  as 
daret,  santeme,  &c.,  are  termed  "light"  or 
"weak"  wines.— Having  thus  presented  the 
constituents  of  the  grape  juice,  and  traced  the 
essential  change  taking  place  in  it  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  namely,  the  conversion  of 
sugar  to  alcohol,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  de- 
duce,- in  a  general  way,  the  reasons  for  the 
differing  compositions  actually  presented  by 
the  difrarent  species  of  wine.  That  this  can 
only  be  done  generally,  is  evident  not  only 
frvm  the  numy  sources  of  variability  in  the 
juice  itself  already  mentioned,  but  also  in 
view  of  such  causes  as  the  mixture  of  the  per- 
fect firuit  with  more  or  less  that  is  unripe  or 
decayed,  the  flnctuations  of  temperature  that 
may  attend  the  fermenting  process,  and  so  on; 
consequences  of  which  are,  that  wines  even 
from  the  same  variety  of  vine,  and  in  different 

Cra  fix)m  the  same  vintage,  may  be  ezceed- 
ly  onlike  in  character,  and  that  as  the  rule 
the  composition  of  wines,  even  if  pure,  is  far 
less  subject  to  precise  knowledge  or  determina- 
tion beforehand  than  is  that  of  the  grape  juice. 
While  alcohol  is  forming,  some  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  juice  entirely  or  nearly  disappear 
in  the  froth  or  sediment,  and  others  are  chem- 
ically changed,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
new  compounds.  If  we  except  for  the  moment 
the  volatile  matters,  the  ingredients  most  in- 
fluential in  determimng  the  well  known  differ- 
ences of  wines  are  the  sugar,  alcohol,  tartaric 
acid,  coloring  matters,  and  water.  Since,  as 
previonsly  stated,  the  juice  of  all  grapes  is 
colorless,  it  follows  that  when  the  expressed 
juice,  separated  wholly  from  the  pulp  and 
skins,  is  fermented  alone,  the  wine  will  be  per- 
fectly colorless,  or  that  known  as  "  white,"  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  color  of  the 
grapes  used.  White  wines  will  necessarily  at 
the  same  time  almost  or  wholly  ^ack  tannic 
aoid,  which  is  present  in  the  skins.  But  (f  the 
crashed  grapes  and  juice  be  left  to  ferment  for 
a  time  togeuier,  however  light  the  former,  tite 
liquor  wm  acquire  some  color  (at  the  least  a 
tinge  of  ambef) ;  and  the  color  will  be  deeper, 
to  the  very  dark  red  of  such  wines  as  port,  ac- 
cording as  the  skins  of  the  grapes  were  of 
darker  color,  or  as  the  time  during  which  they 
remain  in  the  fermenting  juice  is  prolonged. 
Thus,  natural  color  in  wines  is  always  that 
extracted  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes  in  the 
vat,  and  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  due  to  the 
choice  of  purple  grapes.  But  the  presence  of 
color  will,  for  the  like  reason,  always  be  at- 
tended with  that  of  tennic  acid,  so  that  in 
aome  degree  the  colored  wine  will  be  rough  or 
astringent ;  and  the  degree  of  ostringency  due 
to  this  cause  will  usually  be  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  color,  a  &ct  of  which  port  wine  also  af- 
fords a  marked  instance.  Alumina  is  said  to  be 
detected  chiefly  in  the  red  wines,  and  in  some 
of  them  also  a  trace  of  iron.    The  other  free 
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acids  are  such  as  named  in  stating  the  compo- 
sition of  the  jnice,  tartaric  being  generally  the 
most  abundant;  in  sonred  vines,  including 
those  that  have  become  mnsty  or  hnrt  with 
age,  acetic  acid  is  also  present.  Wines  bottled 
while  the  process  of  fermentation  is  going  on 
will  also  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  will  in 
consequence,  if  drank  immediately  on  uncork- 
ing, have  the  quality  of  "briskness;"  where 
the  quantity  of  the  gaa  is  considerable,  such 
ytines  sparkle  when  agitated  in  the  light,  and 
they  are  then  distinguished  as  "  sparkling"  or 
"  effervescing  ;"  wines  containing  carbonic 
acid,  but  which  do  not  sparkle,  are  distin- 
guished as  "still."  Wines  always  contain  less 
of  tartaric  acid  than  the  gra]>e  juice  they  are 
obtained  from,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
daring  the  generation  of  alcohol  the  tartrates 
in  the  jnice,  and  mainly  the  tartrate  of  potash, 
become  insoluble  and  are  thrown  down;  the 
considerable  masses  of  nearly  pure  tartrate  of 
potash  thus  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  or 
cask  are  an  important  source  of  that  salt  in 
commerce,  and  pass  under  the  name  of  wine 
stone,  crude  tartar,  or  argol;  the  slight  farther 
deposition  that  may  take  place  after  bottling  is 
known  as  "  crust"  or  "  bees-wing."  The  pres- 
ence of  a  free  acid  in  the  jnice  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  fhngna 
with  which  the  progress  of  fermentation  is  at- 
tended, to  the  evolution  of  the  perfhme,  to 
the  agreeableuMS  of  the  wine,  and,  if  of  the 
right  character  and  not  excessive,  also  to  its 
wholesomeness.  Of  the  best  Rhine  wines,  the 
acid  forms  about  .006  part,  or  i  per  cent 
Formic  t^d  gluoio  acids  are  said  sometimes  to 
be  present,  particularly  in  wines  made  in  wet 
seasons.  In  wine  from  nnripe  grapes,  citric 
acid  may  sometimes  be  found.  Oxalic  acid, 
the  most  hurtful  of  all,  is  probably  never  a 
constituent  of  ordinary  wines ;  but  it  occurs  in 
large  amount  in  a  sporioos  wine  made  from 
rhubarb.  Of  all  acid  oonstitnents,  the  tartaric 
is  th^  whidli  is  most  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
Tharquality  in  wines  which  in  liquids  gener- 
ally would  be  known  as  flavor,  maSb  depend 
mainly  in  the  former  on  the  acids,  sugar,  and 
alcohol;  but  the  fragrance  and  an  important 
part  of  the  actual  flavor  of  wines  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  peculiar  volatile  matter, 
the  effect  of  which  is  technically  distingmshed 
from  the  simple  flavor,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  perftime  or  bouquet  of  the- wine.  The  na- 
ture of  this  odoriferous  principle  is  still  not 
satisfactorily  known.  According  to  Faur6,  it 
is  a  viscid  substance  difftased  in  the  liquor,  and 
which  he  terms  cenanthine.  According  to  Lie- 
big  and  to  Winokler,  it  appears  rather  to  be  or 
to  contain  a  peculiar  ether,  or  a  volatile  fra- 
grant acid ;  to  the  former  the  name  of  cenanthio 
ether  has  been  given.  Water  is  more  abundant 
in  wines  made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine 
from  new  vineyards  or  young  vines ;  of  course 
also  in  wine  from  any  grape  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  is  very  small.  Weak  wmes 
are  more  prone  to  become  sonr;  and  it  was  to 


avoid  this  result  that  the  ancients  resorted  to 
various  means  of  thickening  their  wines;  the 
modern  practice  of  increasing  the  strength  by 
adding  starch  sugar,  and  if  need  be  yeast  also, 
is  preterable  in  every  way,  unless  the  increased 
percentage  of  alcohol  be  considered  the  more 
objectionable  result. — The  qnaiitity  of  alcohol 
in  different  wines,  and  in  different  vintages  of 
those  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  to  be  ascertained,  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  analytical  chemists; 
but  since  the  specific  gravity  of  wines  depends 
not  merely,  as  in  brandy  or  dilate  alcohol,  on 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water,  bat  also 
on  the  other  solid  matters  contained  in  them, 
no  meana  have  been  devised  of  a  less  tediom 
character  th^  tlie  actual  distillation  of  the 
spirit  from  a  portion  of  the  wine,  and  the  de- 
termining aft^vard  of  the  proportion  it  must 
have  formed  in  the  whole.  Simplified  appara- 
tus for  this  purpose  has  been  produced,  bat 
even  with  this  accurate  nsolte  are  difScalt  of 
attainment ;  and  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
the  application,  of  the  hydrometer  (see  Ht- 
DBOMBTS]^  as  a  means  of  determining  the  pro- 
portion 01  spirit  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  The 
analyses  of  the  same  wines  by  different  chem- 
ists, naturally  enough,  afford  considerable  di- 
versity of  results ;  and  remembering  that  no 
analysis  can  determine  what  the  percentase  of 
alcohol  is  to  be  in  a  wine  to  which  brandy  or 
spirit  is  added  in  variable  quantities,  or  in  aaj 
quantity  by  the  importer  and  vender,  the  table 
ramished  by  Brande,  in  1811-'13,  may  still 
with  little  alteration  be  received  as  affording  a 
fair  indication  of  the  average  alcoholic  strength 
of  wines  most  commonly  known;  a  few  of 
these  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

or  Alcohol  ik  YTma. 
25.41   TInto  (red  French). . . .  lUI 
S8.n   BargsiidT,  mulmnm..  lia 
IS.Sa  '         nilalmum..  I1.W 

80.S5  Graves  (Bordeanx)....  11.M 
1&S9  Cbamingna,«talt«.....  IIM 

18.S4  ^^      red 1«M 

18.ST  Bhlne  wine,  maxlmnm  IIU 
IT.OO  '  "  mUdmnm  SOD 
lT.«;Tok»y K.« 


.      FUUIUTASE 

Um 

Fort,  maxlmmn 

"    minlmom 

Hidelrm,  avenga 

CooatanUa 

Laeryma  ChrMi 

Sherry,  maxlmnm 

**      mlnlmam 

Lisbon 

Hermitage,  white 

Malaga 

BoDselllon 

Bordaaox  (chNtX  max. 
"  »       mln. 


U.14 
1S.98 
1S.M 
IMl 
ll.«S 


NIee 

Shlrax 

Fnmttgnao 
Halnuey... 
Booellas.... 


14.« 
tl.S* 

laa 
i::io 


The  analyses  of  Ohristison  assign  lower  propor- 
tions than  the  above  for  almost  all  wines,  and 
especially  the  stronger,  reckoning  port,  for  ex- 
ample, at  an  average  of  about  16.2.  Mulder,  in 
summing  up  on  the  subject,  says :  "  Port  is  the 
richest  in  alcohol,  Madeira  ranks  next.  liqaeor 
wines,  as  a  rule,  are  atronger  than  red  wises. 
JuranQon,  Lacryma  Ohrisia,  Benicarlo,  and 
Sauterne  contiun  from  12  to  16  of  alcohol,  or 
more.  Ked  French  wines  contain  less,  from.  9 
to  14  per  cent. ;  good  Bordeaux,  9  to  11 ;  cham- 
pagne, 10  to  11 ;  and  Rhine  wine,  6  to  18— 
generally,  9  to  10  per  cent." — ^The  geographical , 
range  of  the  grape  is  very  extensive.  In  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  excepting  perhaps  the  eoid- 
er  eastern  ooast  and  central  rogious  of  Asia,  it 
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it  flom  about  lat  64°  K  to  46°  S.    The  eastern 
portion  (rf  the  American  continent  being  also 
wider  than  its  western  shores,  the  limit  of  sno- 
osMfal  vine  oultnre  in  the  former  is  probably 
tbont  lat.  46°  N.    The  grape  does  npt,  how- 
ever, through  this  entire  range  prodaoe  a  large 
•DODgh  percentage  of  sagar  to  be  capable  of 
fermenting  into  a  sound  good  wine.    In  the 
hotter  latitades  alone  can  it  yield  the  richest 
sweet  wines  ;  and  while  snoh  as  are  tolerably 
good  are  already  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
flope  and  in  Anstralia,  wines  of  the  best  quak 
ify  in  Eorope  are  not  produced  above  lat.  61° 
S.    Though  the  wines  of  the  United  States  are 
W  yet  mostly  quite  unlike  to  their  prototypes 
of  the  old  -world,  they  are  improving  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  special  cultivators ;  and  in  view  of 
what  is  already  aocoij^pMied,  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  here  really  good  wines  may 
yet  be  produced  np  to  lat.  43°  or  4S°N.    As  an 
ulnstration  of  the  effect  of  climate  and  situation, 
die  Unseat  grape  iT'^nres  on  the  Rhine  only 
■0  ftr  as  to  be  fit  ftr  the  table ;  while  inrthe 
south  of  Frtmce  itftirnishes  the  rich  Frontignao, 
Bivesaltes,  and  other  sweet  wines.    So,  the 
lame  variety  of  grape  which  on  the  Khine 

aids  the  well  known  Hochheimer,  near  Lis- 
I  affords  the  almost  wholly  different  Bucel- 
las,  at  the  Gape  the  Cape  hock,  and  formerly 
at  Madeira  the  delicions  Seroial,  neither  of 
which  latter  bears  any  distinct  resemblance  to 
the  trae  Rhenish.    M^en  declares  that  grapes 
of  the  same  variety,  if  cultivated  at  different 
elevations  upon  the  ride  of  a  mountain,  yield 
easAtially  different  wines.    The  statements  al- 
ready made  sufficiently  imply  that  it  is  not  lat- 
itude, but  the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
that  Kt  far  as  temperature  is  concerned  deter- 
mines the  fitness  of  the  grape  for  wine  making ; 
bat  even  within  the  same  belt  of  equal  t^nper- 
stores,  the  predominance  of  cloudiness  and  hu- 
midity of  the  air  is  the  condition,  next  to  cold, 
the  most  unfavorable  to  the  perfecting  of' the 
grape,  as  that  of  a  generally  clear  sky  and  dry 
air  is  the  most  favorable.    Thus,  with  the  same 
latitude  and  a  nearly  similar  temperature,  good 
wioes  are  produced  on  the  Rhine  between  Col>- 
hrntz  and  D&sseldorf^  though  ftom  the  grapes  of 
Belgium  and  the  south  of  England  they  cannot 
be  had.     But  the  influence  of  judicious  oultiva- 
ti«n  and  manufacture  is  doubtless  among  the 
most  efficient  of  all.    The  celebrated  Johannis- 
berger  wine  is  produced  upon  an  elevation  of  160 
feet  above  the  Rhine  and  the  country  a^acent ; 
bat  the  Jobannisberg  estate  and  a  few  near  to 
it  bdong  to  large  proprietors,  who  bestow  upon 
their  bosinesa  an  amount  of  oare  and  skill  far 
ezoeeding  tbat  shown  as  a  role  bv  the  owners 
of  the  email  snrronnding  vineyards;  the  result 
is  a  very  great  soperiority  in  the  wines  pro- 
duced by  the  fbrmer.    Upon  the  large  estates, 
three  saccessivv  gatherings  are  made  of  the 
fnpea  as  they  mature ;  but  the  finest  product 
IS  from  the  anxmnit  of  the  hill,  dose  to  the  cas- 
tle upoa  it,  where  the  vines  are  peculiarly  shel- 
tered from  winds ;  and  upon  wis  bint,  rince 
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1824,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  castie 
wall,  the  whole  upper  vineyard  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  stone  wall  10  feet  high.  In- 
deed, a  quiet  state  of  the  air  abi^t  the  clusters 
on  the  vine  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  securing  a  perfect  maturity 
and  quality  of  the  grapes ;  and  on  a  small  scale, 
the  same  principle  is  shown  in  the  way  the 
likening  of  ringle  dusters  is  forwarded  by  tying 
thm  muslin  bags  over  them  upon  the  vine.  At 
Hodiheim,  the  belts  of  vineyard  so  situated  as 
to  be  the  most  completely  sheltered  from  agi- 
tation by  winds,  are  those  the  produce  of  which 
brings  by  far  the  highest  prices.  Advantages 
of  certain  vineyards  at  KOdesheim  are  uao 
found  to  be  that,  beside  being  protected  by 
their  situation  upon  a  steep  southerly  slope, 
and  also  by  a  hign  forest,  the  air  between  the 
close  rows  of  vines  on  the  successive  terraces 
is  kept  very  still,  and,  through  radiation  from 
dark-colored  stones  covering  most  of  the 
snrfisoej  it  is  even  during  the  night  almost  as 
hot  as  if  in  a  conservatory.  In  regard  to  soils, 
the  Montillado  and  Manzanilla  of  Spain  do  not 
greatly  differ  in  taste  or  flavor,  though  the  for- 
mer is  from  a  white  soil,  containing  70  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and 
magnesia,  and  the  latter  from  red  and  sandy 
hills.  Cbaptal  and  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject are  of  o]>inion  that  for  the  vine  the  physi- 
cal are  more  important  than  the  chemical  qual- 
ities of  soils ;  and  that  provided  the  earth  is 
EorouB,  tno,  and  light,  its  components  are  of 
MS  consequence.  An  advantage  of  calcareous 
soils,  accordingly,  is  that  they  readily  imbibe 
rain,  and  thus  maintam  a  diy  and  clear  at- 
mosphere about  the  vines.  Certain  peculiar 
strong-smelling  substances  in  the  soil  are  likely 
to  impart  their  unpleasant  odor  to  the  wine  it 
produces,  an  example  of  which  occurs  in  some 
lands  in  Germany  in  which  the  Stinhitein  (a  va- 
riety of  subcarbonate  of  lime)  is  present.  The 
vine  growera  of  France  and  Portugal  are  strong- 
ly averse  to  manuring  their  vines ; .  and  in  the 
port  district  of  the  Alto  Donro  the  practice  is 
forbidden  by  law.  But  the  German  cultivators 
manure  very  freely,  with  no  ill  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  wines,  which  in  fact  are  gener- 
ally esteemed  for  their  bouquet.  The  manuring 
is  practised  every  8d  or  4th,  or  up  to  the  10th 
year:  firesh  cow  dung  is  used  in  some  instan- 
ces, bnt  oftener  strips  of  woollen  previously 
soaked  in  liquid  manure  and  dried;  and  the 
practice  is  more  common  with  the  red  than  the 
white  grapes.  Among  the  best  of  manures 
are  the  cuttings  of  the  vine,  applied  as  often  as 
they  are  pruned,  since  these  restore  to  the  soil 
a  portion  of  the  alkalies  abstracted  by  the  vine 
and  so  necessary  to  the  fruit.  The  composition 
of  the  grape  juice  shows  that  pota^  in  consid- 
erable quantity  in  the  soil  is  essential ;  and  in 
this  country,  the  burying  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years  of  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  near  the 
roots  of  vines,  or  the  incorporation  of  ashes 
with  the  earth  about  them,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  remarkable  effect,  at  least  in  promoting  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  the  grape&^For  infor- 
mation upon  tne  most  oonunoaly  known  spedea 
of  European  wines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
titles  Bordeaux  Wins,  BuBomnnr  Wins,. 
Ghamfaonb,  HocmHSOf,  JoBAinnsBKBO,  Masb- 
RA,  Kalaoa,  Malkbbt,  Post  Wont,  Sack  (an- 
tiquated), Shxsrt,  and  Tokat.  In  the  articles 
OBAMPAom  and  Port  Wikk,  accounts  are  given 
of  the  peculiar  meth  ods  adopted  for  their  prodno* 
tion.  In  reference  to  certain  natiTe  wines  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  usual  mode  of  prep- 
aration, see  Oatawba  Wibx.  A  generu  ac- 
count of  the  modes  adopted  in  Europe  for  red 
and  white  wines  will  here  be  added.  For  a 
brisk  wine,  as  champagne,  the  grapes  are  gath- 
ered when  not  fkdly  ripe,  and  may  be  gathered 
in  foggy  weather  or  when  wet  with  dew;  for 
all  omer  kinda^  dry  dear  weather  is  prefixed. 
Hie  German  wines  being  naturally  very  dry, 
it  has  of  late  rears  been  found  beet  to  gather 
the  grapes  aa  late  aa  practicable,  much  of  the 
acid  bemg  thus  got  rid  of,  and  all  the  sugar  de- 
veloped. For  the  vitu  de  liquevr  ot  Spun  and 
at  Tokay,  the  grapes  are  left  very  long  on  the 
vines,  and  by  twisting  the  stalks  tjie  aooees  of 
fkeeh  sap  is  ohecked,  and  evaporation  firom  the 
grapes  allowed,  until  they  shrivel  and  q>pe8r 
like  raisins.  The  very  sweet  wines,  such  aa 
those  of  Ojpnu  and  the  orinnal  Malmsey,  are 
produced  by  previously  boiUng  the  must  to  a 
oonsiderable  degree  of  thickness.  In  respect 
to  ripeness  of  the  grapes,  the  two  extremes  of 
too  early  and  too  late  gathering  are  to  be 
avoided ;  as  in  the  latter  caae  the  decay  of  the 
fruit  will  render  it  worthless  or  injure  the  prod- 
uct, and  in  the  former  the  wine  is  likely  to  be 
"raw,"  and  to  have  a  liard,  add  character 
when  old.  The  wine  fW>m  over-ripened  grimes 
is  also  that  witii  most  diflBculty  kept  firom  sour- 
ing. The  case  of  daret  may  be  selected  as  an 
illustration  of  the  mode  of  making  the  red 
wines  generally.  The  wine  vessels  being  made 
ready,  and  the  grapes  having  readied  on  the 
average  the  maturity  desired,  the  latter  are 
gathered  and  picked,  setting  aside  unripe,  with- 
ered, or  rotten  bundles,  in  fact  all  that  might 
iiqure  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Sdecting  then 
the  best  fhiit,  this  stripped  from  the  stalks  is 

Snt  into  what  is  called  the  mother  cask,  to  a 
epthitf  16  or  20 inches;  the  former  practice  was 
then,  without  treading  the  grapes,  to  i>our  over 
them  about  2  gallons  of  cognac  brandy;  then 
a  similar  layer  of  grapes  and  addition  of  brandy, 
and  BO  on,  until  the  vat  was  properly  fbU ;  add- 
ing finally  spirit  in  the  proportion  of  4  gallons 
to  a  vat  of  80  to  86  tuns,  and,  if  the  grapes 
were  deemed  inferior,  in  larger  proportion. 
Another  and  more  recent  practice,  as  already 
stated,  is  to  add  starch  sugar  to  compensate  for 
any  lack  of  saodiarine  matter  in  the  fruit.  The 
mother  caak  l>eing  fiUed,  it  is  well  covered  ■ni& 
blankets  to  exdnde  the  air,  and  thus  left  for  8 
or  4  weeks.  About  this  time,  by  means  of  a 
■nail  brass  cock  at  about  \  the  depth  of  the 
cask  from  the  bottom,  the  juice  is  oocaaonally 
tried,  to  observe  the  pregreas  of  the  fermenta- 


tion, and  to  learn  when,  the  efferveaoenee  hav- 
ing subsided,  it  may  be  racked  off  and  pat  into 
oaaks,  which  are  prepared  by  scalding  imd  riot- 
ing with  a  little  alcoh(d.  The  indicatiea  ot 
fitness  for  such  transfer  is  that  the  liquid  bu 
become  cool  and  tolerably  clear.  Meanwhile, 
the  grapes  remaining  at  the  first,  and  the  gath- 
erings gnbeeqnently  made,  are  in  suitable  quan- 
tities trodden  in  the  press  and  pnt  witii  their 
stalks  into  other  vats,  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion is  aUowed  to  proceed  spontaneously.  In 
each  of  these  12  to  16  indies  depth  at  top  is 
left  for  the  rising  of  the  frothy  liquid  duriug 
fermentation ;  even  tiien  the  vintage  may  some- 
times overflow.  These  vats  as  fiUed  are  lightly 
oovered,  and  are  inspected  twice  daily.  Often, 
In  trcim  8  to  18  days,  the  fermentation  has  m 
&r  subsided  that  tiie  wine  may  be  racked  off; 
from  the  danger  of  its  acquiring  a  taste  of  tht 
stems,  it  should  not  be  left  too  long;  bit  if 
racked  off  too  soon,  the  wine  may  work  too 
much  in  the  barrel,  and  may  fail  to  keep.  The 
barrels  are  about  i  or  }  filled  with  the  wine 
from  these  secondaiy  vats,  and  finally  at  the 
proper  tame  are  completely  filled  by  adding  to 
each  BufiSident  from  the  mother  cask  for  that 
purpose ;  while,  aa  some  loss  occurs  in  thebv- 
rda  by  fennentation  and  evaporation,  they  are 
replenished  as  occasion  requires  from  the  esme 
source.  The  casks  remaining  at  length  quite 
full,  they  are  left  some  days  with  but  a  stone 
or  block  over  the  bung-hole,  still  bdng  filled 
as  required,  and  after  they  are  bunged  they  m 
replenished  every  8th  day,  until  the  wine  is  te 
a«tate  to  allow  the  cask  to  be  kept  witjktbe 
bung-hole  at  the  side,  usnally  a  period  ofToBie 
18  months.  In  the  making  of  white  wine,  after 
the  gr^ies  are  trodden,  the  stalks  are  separated, 
and  if  the  skina  are  colored  these  must  also  be 
removed,  and  the  portion  in  dther  caae  re- 
maining is  put  into  casks,  and  allowed  apoutt- 
neously  to  ferment.  When  the  fermentstioc 
has'  ceased,  the  wine  is  racked  off  into  bvrel^ 
and  these  are  to  be  frequently  replenidied,  ss 
in  the  former  caae.  For  either  sort  of  wines 
the  fermentation  in  the  vats  sometimes  eoa- 
iinues  mnoh  longer  than  the  periods  above^a- 
dicated.  If  the  vintage  has  succeeded,  the 
wine,  according  to  the  criteria  laid  down  bf 
Oavoleau  and  Jnllien,  should  be  clear,  transpa- 
rent, and  of  a  fine  soft  color;  having  aliw 
od<nr  and  a  balsamic  taste,  slightly  piquant,  M 
apeeable,  inclining  to  that  of  die  raspberry, 
violet,  or  mignonnette;  filling  the  month,  ud 
passing  without  irritating  the  throat;  (^ving 
a  gentJe  heat  to  the  stomach,  and  not  getting 
too  quickly  into  the  head.  The  wines  obtained 
by  the  processes  now  described,  it  must  ha  re- 
marked, would  be  highly  simple  and  pure;  bi^ 
in  feet,  wines  are  seldom  thus  simply  and  oon- 
soientiously  made.  An  almost  endless  nmnber 
of  devices  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  natural  qualities,  or  of  unpaiting 
those  which  the  best  wine  diould  ponesi  to 

Sroducts  otherwise  very  inferior,  or  fiully,  u 
eolared  in  evidence  before  tiie  oommittee  ef 
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th«  En^iah  hooae  of  commons  in  1802,  for  pKH 
dadng  a  fiustitioas  and  oniiAtnrallx  strong  irine 
for  exportation,  simply  beeanse  the  taste  of  the 
oonsomers  is  known  by  the  vintagers  to  be  ar< 
tifidal,  and  unsatisfied  trith  the  natural  product 
of  the  Krn>e.    In  fitct,  ^art  from  the  worse 
forms  of  aanlteration,  the  modifications  of  and 
departures  from  natural  wines  occur  mainly  la 
those  intended  for  exportation ;  so  that  simple, 
pare,  and  comparatively  unexciting  wines  are. 
M  the  role,  eqjoyed  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wine-produdn^  oonntries.    To  such  an  ex- 
tent ia  this  tampenng  carried,  that  it  may  Baf&- 
If  be  aaid  that  no  nidinral  sherry  or  port  wine 
whatever  oomeB  to  this  conntry  or  to  England; 
thongk  it  is  doubtless  true  tiiat  the  lighter 
wines,  such  as  the  sorts  Imown  as  claret,  and 
the  Hangarian,  German,  and  other  white  wines, 
generally  ^>proach  in  variouB  degrees  much 
more  nearly  to  genuineness.    (See  Adttltkr^- 
noir.)    It  may  be  added,  that  uie  fermentation 
b  more  prompt  and  satisfactory  as  the  quantity 
of  most'mthe  vat  is  greater ;  and  that  the  cov- 
ering of  the  vats,  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  carbonio  acid,  alcohol,  and  woma,  tends 
greatiy  to  preserve  the  proper  strei^h  and 
quality  of  the  wine.    The  addition  oi  brandy 
or  alcohol,  even  before  or  during  fermentation, 
does  not  appear  to  lead  to  its  uorough  incor- 
poration with  the  wine ;  and  whUe  it  renders 
the  latter  more  harsh  in  taste  and  more  intoxi- 
cating, it  also  destroys  mainly  the  proper  flavor 
and  bouquet  of  the  wine,  rendering  it  other- 
wise flat/and  assimilating  it  to  the  distilled  li- 
quors.    Whenever  two  distinct  wines  are  mix- 
ed, the  fermenting  process  is  in  a  degree  renew- 
ed in  the  mixture,  which  is  thus  technically  said 
to  "fr«t."   But  since  a  homogeneous  and  dura- 
ble wine  is  most  o(Hnmonly  the  result  of  this 
process,  the  mixing  of  given  wines  is  often  re- 
sorted to  in  practice,  the  change  accomplished 
by  their  anion  being  known  as  "fretting-in." 
— After  wines  are  regarded  as  completely  form- 
ed, and  are  finally  stored  in  barrels  or  in  bottle, 
there  are  BtUI  certain  changes  that  go  on  in 
them,  resulting  in  gradual  alteration  of  their 
senisible  qualities,  and  usually  in  a  favorable 
manner,  and  the  general  effect  of  which  is  that 
improvement  of  the  taste  and  perfume  so  well 
known  as  developing  itself  wiui  their  increase 
of  age.    Although  the  formation  of  alcohol 
most  in  snch  case  early  cease,  the  changes  of 
color  and  flavor  are  often  marked.    In  sound 
wines,  especially  those  having  a  fur  quantity  of 
tartario  acid,  the  odoriferous  principle  is  gradn- 
aHj  and  more  distinctly  developed,  while  the 
tasta  becomes  more  homo^neous  and  bland. 
Meanwhile,  most  liqueur  wines  become  darker 
in  color ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  If  edoo,  and 
some  of  the  other  lighter  red  wines ;  but  wines 
rich  in  tannic  add,  as  port,  throw  down  some 
of  their  coloring  matter,  and  become  lighter. 
Bottled  port  also  slowly  precipitates  tartrate  of 
potash,  formiw;  the  bees-wing  or  crust  upon 
the  bottom.    Hence,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
age  to  port,  some  of  this  substance  and  a  por- 


tion of  white  port  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
each  bottle ;  while  to  imitate  age  in  clarets,  a 
portion  of  the  black  wine  of  Cahors  is  added. 
Sulphurous  acid  should  not  be  used  for  fuming 
tiie  casks  for  red  wines,  nor  if  practicable  for 
preserving  them,  since  it  is  a  powerfbl  bleach- 
ing agent,  and  destroys  or  impairs  their  color. 
For  determining  the  color  of  rad  wines,  dealers 
employ  a  small  silver  tray  or  sancer,  slightly 
raised  in  the  middle;  and  the  depth  of  color  is 
judged  of  by  observing  the  wine  as  it  is  made 
to  move  over  this  raised  portion.  But  certain 
wines,  among  them  those  made  from  over- 
ripened  grapes,  and  those  generally  which  hove 
much  sugar  and  little  tanmc  acid,  are  incapable 
of  improving  by  age;  while  both  these  and 
such  as  retain  an  excess  of  albumen  or  ferment 
tend  to  turn  acid,  or  otherwise  to  decompose 
and  spoil.  Beside,  wines  containing  free  sugar 
and  too  little  tannic  acid  are  liable  to  deterio- 
rate by  the  forming  in  them  of  what  is  caUed 
"rophies8,"'and  which  consists  of  a  vegetable 
mnons  developed  fi«m  the  sogar;  and  tixo  most 
perfect  wines  in  bottle  may  be  seriously  injured 
or  spoiled,  by  the  gradual  communication  to 
them  of  a  mouldiness  arising  from  the  growth 
of  mould  plants  from  the  outside  of  the  cork 
and  through  it  to  the  innde — a  mischief  known 
as  "corkhig." — The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
engaged  to  some  extent  the  attention  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  North  American  col- 
onies; plants  being  introduced  into  Virginia 
and  vineyards  commenced  there  in  1690,  while 
in  1680  French  vintagers  were  induced  to  re- 
move thither  and  to  undertake  the  making  of 
wine.  Vine  culture  was  common  in  Delaware 
in  1648,  and  was  begun  near  Philadelphia  by 
William  Penn  in  1688.  The  first  permanent 
success  in  wine  making,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  attained  by  Irenoh  and  Swiss  settlers 
in  Illinois,* Indiana,  and  IGssonri,  by  whom 
considerable  quantities  of  a  palatable  red  wine 
were  made  from  the  native  or  wild  grape  of 
those  regions.  Further  experience  having  led 
to  the  belief  that,  at  least  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  a  good  wine  could  not  be 
produced  from  vines  imported  frvm  Europe, 
these  have  in  that  portion  of  the  country  been 
entirely  abandoned  (see  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,"  1867);  and  attention 
has  accordingly  been  wholly  directed  to  the 
avsilableness  of  the  native  gn^es  for  such  pur- 
pose. South  of  the  northern  line  of  Yirginia, 
the  sonppemong  (vitit  m^Hna)  is  found  to  be 
the  wine  grape  best  suited  to  the  climate ;  while 
north  of  that  line,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
tiie  northern  fox  grme  (F.  Idbruica),  but  es- 
pecially tiins  &r  the  Oatawba  tmd  Isabella,  are 
g referred;  though  among  newer  varieties  it 
I  anticipated  that  the  Delaware  grape  will . 
prove  peculiarly  valuable  for  wine  making. 
Wine  is  now  produced  in  some  quantity  in  id- 
most  every  one  of  the  United  States,  those 
yielding  tiie  largest  amounts  being  Ohio,  Oali- 
fomia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  New  York. 
(See  Oatawba  Wihb  ;  and  for  the  quantities 
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of  the  native  wines  prodnoed  in  the  several 
states,  in  the  j-ears  1860  and  1860  respectivelj, 
see  Uottbd  States,  voL  xv.  p.  792.)  Thongh  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  the  wines  of  Califor- 
nia are  less  simple  and  wholesome  than  those 
of  the  easterly  states,  it  is  also  certain  that  in 
character  and  flavor  they  more  nearly  approach 
the  better  classes  of  Earopean  wines  than  do 
the  latter.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  best  Cali- 
fornia wines  thus  far  are  produced  from  vines 
originally  brought  by  the  Spanish  settlers  near- 
ly 100  years  since  f^om  Spain,  and  acclimated 
in  and  near  what  is  now  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  seems  likely  to  afford  at  least  one  in- 
stance in  contradiction  of  the  generally  accept- 
ed rule,  that  the  grape  transported  from  one 
country  to  another  never  yields  in  the  latter  a 
wine  equal  to  that  which  it  afforded  in  its  ori- 
ginal locidity.  Los  Angeles,  800  miles  8.  E.  of 
San  Francisco,  near  the  southern  extreme  of 
California,  and  having  a  dimate  much  resem- 
bling that  of  Spain,  is  thus  £ar  the  chief  seat 
of  the  wine  prcKiuce,  the  quantity  of  which  in 
186S  was  about  76,000  gallons,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  whicli  chiefly  imported  to  the  eastern 
^ties  are  known  as  the  white  or  hock,  Angeli- 
ca, muscatel,  and  port.  The  culture  of  the 
grape  for  wine  is  now  rapidly  extending,  how- 
ever, through  the  state ;  and  it  b  anticipated 
that  tJie  slopes  on  either  mde  the  Sacramento 
river  and  the  region  of  Sonoma  county  will  yet 
become  famous  for  their  vintages  of  the  dry 
and  acid  wines.  Indeed,  the  clear,  dry,  and 
comparatively  calm  atmosphere  of  California, 
and  the  protracted  summer  enjoyed  by  most 
parts  of  tne  state,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted 
to  tJie  perfection  of  the  grape,  and  promise  to 
make  this  region  for  its  wines  at  no  distant  day 
^e  France  of  America.  In  certain  districts  of 
the  state  of  New  York  the  production  of  na- 
tive wines  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  \  and  it  is 
already  true  that  one  reason  for  believing  the 
80  called  champagnes,  and  perhaps  clareta,  of 
oommeroe  in  tuis  country  to  be  not  altogether 
imitations  from  alcohol  or  distilled  liquors,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  conHderable  share 
of  wines  passing  under  those  names  is  even  now 
the  produce  of  American  vineyards,  put  up  and 
sold  xmder  labels  appropriate  to  tne  French 
varieties. — As  already  mtimated,  beverages 
known  as  wines  are  produced  from  certain 
otiier  juices  beside  that  of  the  grape ;  the  con- 
stituents essentitl  to  such  result  being  sugar 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  certain  flavoring  and 
perhaps  odorous  principles  giving  some  ap- 
proach to  the  flavor  and  bouquet  of  wine  prop- 
er. Thus,  wines,  some  of  which  are  compara- 
tively palatable  and  wholesome,  are  obtained 
from  such  firnits  as  the  currant,  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  and  elderberry;  and 
also  from  other  parts  of  certain  plants,  as  from 
the  root  of  the  parsnip  and  beet,  the  stem  of 
the  birch  and  cocoa  palm,  the  leaves  of  the 
grape  vine,  and  the  spathe  or  sheath  of  the 
$agu*  vinifera  and  other  palms.  The  popular 
pr^udice  in  favor  of  some  of  these  fruit  aad 


vegetable  wines,  that  they  oontiun  no  ilcohol, 
is  of  course  wholly  erroneous ;  and  in  those  to 
which  sugar  is  added  before  or  during  fermen- 
tation the  percentage  of  alcohol  is  usaally  con- 
siderable.— ^Among  the  many  treatises  relying 
ta  the  subjects  of  grape  culture  and  wines,  the 
reader  is  especiaUy  referred  to  Heuderson'a 
"  History  of  iinoient  and  Modem  Wines ;"  Mul- 
der's "Chemistry  of  Wine,"  translatod  by  H. 
Bence  Jones  (London,  1869) ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  management  of  the  grape  and  wine  in  this 
oountiy,  to  Phin's  "  Open-Air  Grape  Cnlture," 
including  the  manufacture  of  domestic  vines 
(New  York,  1862).    The  dietetic  and  medical 
properties  of  the  several  European  wines  are 
very  folly  treated  of  in  Pereira's  "  Food  and 
Diet"  (reprinted,  New  York,  I860).— The  im- 
portations of  wine  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80,  1861,  were  is 
foUowB: 
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•  All    _ 
TTnder  tariff  of  Uareh  S,  1861. 


Totel 880,910     P,Wjg 

The  reexports  of  wine  in  casks  amounted  to 
188,798  gallons,  value  $94,667;  in  bottle^ 
10,849  dozen,  value  $46,964.  (For  the  vslne 
of  the  imports  in  the  yeara  1867,  1889,  snd 
1860,  see  United  States,  vol.  xv.  p.  804.)  The 
total  amount  of  wine  entered  for  consmnptioii 
in  Great  Britain  in  1861  was  6,880,663  galloos, 
and  in  1869,  7,268,046 ;  of  the  latter  amount, 
2,020,661  gallons  were  port,  2,876,654  shenr, 
696,918  French  of  all  kinds,  227,667  Marsi^ 
29,566  Madeira,  126,408  Rhenish,  &o.,78«,M« 
Cape  (South  African),  aad  601,461  unpnnmewt- 
ed,  mixed,  &o.  The  total  exports  of  wine  from 
France  in  1860  were  47,067,218  gallons,  vslned 
at  $7,986,440;  in  1869,  64,788,671,  valoed  rt 
$41,428,066.  Of  •ifwtfaKifii^Mr  the  export*  » 
1860  were  826,956  gallons,  valned  at  $600,6M; 
in  1869,  1,788,968,  valued  at  $8,26«,00*. 

WINEBRENNEB,  Jomr,  an  American  d«^ 
gyman  and  founder  of  a  religions  denwniM- 
tion,  caUed  by  him  the  "Church  of  God,"  w 
•  108,099  pUoM. 
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oommonly  known  as  WinebrennerianB.  He 
vas  originally  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
fonned  church,  and  settled  in  1821  at  Ear- 
riaborg,  Penn.,  where  he  took  charge  of  4 
nmill  congregations.  Oreat  reviyals  took 
place  in  his  congregations,  but  he  was  charged 
witili  deviating  from  the  practice  and  spirit 
cf  his  denomination.  He  finally  withdrew  af- 
ter some  time  from  the  Oerman  Reformed 
ohnrch,  and  held  a  meeting  with  several  other 
preachers,  in  Oct.  1830,  at  Harrisburg,  where 
rt  was  agreed  that  the  only  scriptural  name 
for  tlie  one  tme  chnroh  was  the  "Ohurch  of 
God;"  that  to  her  they  woold  henceforth  be- 
long; and  that  an  eldership  (convention),  con- 
rabng  of  teaching  and  mling  elders,  was  to  be 
held  annually.  The  ofBcers  of  this  new  denom- 
inatbn  are  two  bishops  or  elders  and  deacons. 
In  1861  there  were  11  elderships,  meeting  an- 
nnally,  while  a  general  eldership,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  annual  elderships,  is  held 
every  8  years.  The  latter  owns  and  controls  all 
the  common  property  of  the  chnroh.  No  min- 
ister can  be  a  delegate  to  the  general  eldership 
who  has  not  held  a  preacher's  license  for  6  years 
previoos  to  snch  appointment.  The  church 
property  of  each  society,  snch  as  the  meeting 
houses  (by  the  denomination  called  bethels), 
parsonages,  &c.,  is  held  by  the  elder  in  trust 
for  his  successor  in  office,  the  deed  containing 
a  provisional  daose  transferring  the  same  to 
the  annual  eldership  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  ritoated,  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
society.  The  ehnrch  will  have  no  fellowship 
with  any  who  conntenance  slavery,  and  is 
equally  severe  upon  the  makers  and  venders 
of  ardent  spirita.  The  denomination  has  a  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missionary  society,  and  a 
printing  establishment,  for  the  publication  of 
religions  tracts,  pamphlets,  books,  and  jieriodi- 
eals,  both  of  which  are  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  general  eldership.  The  church  had  in 
1863  one  weekly  organ,  the  "Ohnrch  Advo- 
cate," about  276  churches,  140  ordained  minis- 
ters, and  14,000  members.  The  eldership  of 
Texas  seceded  in  1860,  being  unwilling  to  ad- 
here any  longer  to  the  anti-slavery  principles 
of  the  church. — According  to  the  belief  of  this 
denomination,  there  are  8  positive  ordinances 
of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church,  viz.,  bap- 
tism, feet  washing,  and  the  Lord's  supper;  two 
things  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism, 
viz.,  faith  and  immersion,  and  £aith  should  pre- 
cede immersion ;  the  ordinance  of  feet  washing 
is  obligatory  upon  all  Ohristians;  the  Lord's 
sapper  8i)ould  be  often  administered,  and  to 
Ohristians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  al- 
ways in  the  evening.  Faist  days,  experience 
meetings,  anxious  meetings,  and  camp  meetings 
are  amoag  their  &«quent  practices. 

WINE^  Gaona  BxirxDicrT,  a  German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  bom  in  L^ipsio,  April  18, 
1789,  died  there.  May  12,  1868.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
his  native  town,  where  in  1829  he  became  ex- 
traordinary professor.    In  1848  he  was  appoint- 


ed professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Erlangen,  but  in  1863  retnme^^  to  Leipdc.  His 
"Grammar  of  the  Idiom  of  the  New  Testament" 
is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  this 
subject,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 
His  "  Biblical  Dictionary"  {BiblUches  Realvidr- 
terbueh,  2  vols.,. Sd  ed.,  Leipsio,  1846-7)  is  eel-  . 
ebrated.    His  other  works  are  valuable. 

WINES,  Enoch  Oobb,  D.D.,  an  American 
professor  and  author,  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  J., 
Feb.  17,  1806.  In  his  childhood  his  family  re- 
moved to  Vermont,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Middlebury  college  in  1827,  became  principal  of 
an  academy  at  St.  Albans,  and  afterward  assist-  ^ 
ant  teacher  in  a  female  seminary  in  Alexan-  wt 
dria,  Va.,  and  next  opened  a  school  in  Wash-  *» 
ington  city.  In  1829  ne  obtained  the  office  of 
teacher  on  board  the  ship  Oonstellation,  in 
which  he  visited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1888  he  took  charge  of  the  Edge  Hill 
school  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1888  became  a 
professor  of  languages  in  the  central  high 
school  of  Philaddfphia,  and  in  1844  founded  a 
boarding  school  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he 
remained  4  years,  and  then  spent  a  jeas  in 

S'ving  lectures  on  th4  Hebrew  conslitntion  and 
ws,  chiefly  in  New  England.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  Jan.  1849,  by  the  Oongregational 
association  of  Rhode  Island,  and  has  since 
preached  in  various  places,  been  a  professor  in 
Washington  college,  Penn.,  and  had  charge  of 
a  literary  institution  in  St.  Louis.  This  last 
situation  he  resigned  in  1861.  He  has  publish- 
ed "  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  American 
Navy"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1882); 
"EDnts  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education" 
(12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1887);  "How  shall  I 
Govem  my  School  f "  (12mo.,  1888) ;  "  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews" 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1852) ;  and  other  works. 

WINKELRIED,  Abnold  Stbuth  von,  a 
knight  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Unterwalden, 
who  opened  the  way  for  the  victory  of  Sem- 
pach,  July  9, 1886.  The  Austrian  troops,  com- 
pletely covered  with  armor,  were  formed  into  a 
compact  body  which  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Swiss,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  and 
rushing  to  the  attack.  The  Austrians  were 
now  beginning  to  surround  their  enemies,  when 
Arnold  von  Winkelried,  seeing  the  desperate 
condition  of  affairs,  burst  from  the  ranks  ex- 
claiming :  "  I  will  open  a  passage  into  the  line ; 
protect,  dear  countrymen  and  confederates,  my 
wife  and  children;"  threw  himself  upon  the 
ranks  opposed  to  him,  and,  grasping  all  the 
pikes  within  his  reach,  buried  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  bore  them  by  his  weight  to  the  earth.  Over 
his  dying  body  his  companions  rushed  into  the 
opening  he  had  made,  and  defeated  their  enemy 
with  terrible  slaughter.  A  solemn  anniversary 
was  established  in  honor  of  Winkelried  and  bis 
companions  who  fell  on  that  day. 

WINKIN  DE  WORDE.    See  Wobdb,  Wtn- 

KIN  DB. 

WINN,  a  new  N.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Saline  bayou ;  area,  about  1,200  sq. 
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m.;  pop.  in  I860,  6,876,  of  whom  1,854  were 
slaves.  The  anrCiije  ia  generally  level  and  the 
Boil  fertile.  There  are  nnmerooa  email  lakes 
and  ponds.    Capital,  Winfleld. 

WINNEBAGO.  I.  A  N.  oo.  of  Illinois,  bor^ 
dering  on  Wiseonsin,  and  dituned  by  Rock 
river  and  ito  branches,  the  Pekatonica  and 
EoBhwankee ;  area,  604  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1860, 
34,492.  The  sorfaoe  is  undolating  and  diver- 
sifled  by  rolling  prairie  and  woodLand,  and  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  vera  816,686  fanshels  of  wheat,  881,463 
of  Indian  com,  188,833  of  oats,  and  14,444  tops 
of  hay.  There  were  9  chnrdhes,  1  newapa- 
per  <moe,  and  3,610  pupils  attending  pnUio 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  die  Chicago  and 
Galena  railroad  and  its  Beloit  branch,  and 
the  Kenosha,  Bookford,  and  Rook  Island  rail- 
road. Ci^ital,  Bookford.  II.  An  £.  co.  of 
Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by  Lake  Winnebago, 
and  intersected  by  the  Neenah  and  Wolf  riv- 
ers; area,  468  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  28,769. 
The  sorfaoe  is  level  and  diversifled  by  forests 
and  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  67,073  bushels  of 
wheat,  84,723  of  Indian  bom,  and  77,795  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  2  newmaper  offices, 
and  1,798  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Limestone  abonnds.  It  is  intersectisd  by  the 
Chicago  and  north-western,  and  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Horicon  railroads.  Capital,  Oshkosh. 
m.  A  new  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  ilia- 
nesota,  and  drained  by  head  streams  of  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Shell  -Bock  rivers;  area, 
about  876  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 168.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  diversifled  by  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

WINNEBAGO,  a  lake  of  Wisoonsin,  the 
largest  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  occupying 
parts  of  Calumet,  Tond  du  Lac,  and  Winne- 
bago counties.  Its  length  is  28  m.  N.  and  8., 
greatest  width  about  10  m. ;  area,  about  313 
sq.  m.  Its  depth  is  variable,  and  it  is  naviga- 
ble in  moot  parts.  Severid  steamers  ply  be- 
tween Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  and  other  towns 
on  its  shores,  and  there  ia  water  communication 
to  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Fox 
river,  which  is  improved  by  dams  and  looks. 
A  remarkable  wall  of  rocks  extends  along  the 
E.  border  for  16  m.,  reaching  in  some  places 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface. 

WINNEBAGOES,  a  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  who,  as  long  ago  as  1689,  when 
they  were  visited  by  Nicolet,  were  living  about 
Green  bay  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  who  aftw- 
ward  occupied  the  country  about  Winnebago 
lake  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Wisoonsin  river 
in  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the 
Red,  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Turkey  rivers  in  Iowa. 
The  name,  as  Shea  says,  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Algonqnins,  in  whose  language  it  signifies  fetid, 
meaning  that  they  had  come  from  the  salt  wa- 
ter ;  and  Nicolet  speaks  of  them  as  gmt  de  mer 
or  getu  de»  mux  de  m&r.  Captain  Grignon  how- 
ever maintains  that  Winnebago,  in  the  Meno- 
monee  language,  means  simply  filthy;   and 


Gharlevoiz  that  this  name,  whidi  his  oonntry- 
men  translated  as  Faani*,  the  sppeUation  of 
the  tribe  in  French,  was  given  tnem  on  ae- 
connt  of  the  foul  odor  of  the  relics  of  the  Mi 
on  which  they  lived,  remaining  about  their 
habitations.  Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  they  call 
themselves  Hoehungara,  the  trout  nation,  ind 
Horoji,  the  fish  eaters.  According  to  the  Al- 
gonquin tradition,  they  came  originally  from 
uie  Pacific,  and  their  approach  to  the  lakes 
was  resisted  especially  by  the  lUinois,  and  In 
the  course  of  the  wars  then  waged  the  Wione- 
bagoes  were  nearly  destroyed.  Schoolcraft,  «n 
the  other  hand,  says  that  the  earliest  tradidon 
of  the  tribe  places  them  at  the  Bed  Banks  of 
Green  bay,  where  they  built  a  fort  Tli^ 
were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pontiao  against 
the  English  in  1768,  and  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Wisconsin  by  the  whites  they  were  al- 
ways troublesome  and  often  hostile.  In  ITM 
Gen.  Wayne  defeated  them ;  in  1613  they  took 
the  side  of  the  English  <«ain8t  the  United 
States ;  and  in  1827  Gen.  Atkinson  was  obliged 
to  enter  their  countiy  at  the  head  of  a  brigade. 
In  1881  a  part  of  the  tribe  participated  in 
Black  Hawk's  war.  In  1880  they  were  esti- 
mated at  600  men,  860  women,  and  760  chil- 
dren. In  1829  they  were  officially  estimated 
to  number  6,800  souls;  they  wereiihen  mainly 
living  upon  the  Rock  river  of  the  Missiaappi 
and  tiie  Wisconsin  river ;  one  band  waa  on  the 
Missisnppi,  about  80  m.  above  Prairie  dn  Chies. 
In  1 848  tjiey  were  removed  firom  Wisconsin  ta  a 
territory  contaming  abont  860,000  acres  ontba 
S.E.  of  Otter  TaQkke  in  Minnesota.  Onooci- 
sion  of  this  removal,  a  censna  was  taken  show- 
ing their  number  to  be'  2,681  sonls  in  481  &ni- 
ilies.  A  treaty  was  made  with  them  on  April 
16, 1859,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  their 
lands,  giving  to  each  head  of  a  fiunily  80  acres 
and  to  each  mole  above  18  years  old  40  acres, 
the  rest  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit;  but  oiriiig 
to  diasatia&otion  among  them  this  diatribntion 
has  not  been  consummated.  In  1861,  70  males 
and  69  females  attended  the  mission  tobooL 
Though  restless  and  discontented  for  the  patf 
a  or  8  yesrs,  they  appear  to  have  token  no  part 
in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  July  and  Aug.  18w> 

WINNESHIEK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bo> 
dering  on  Minnosota,  and  intersected  by  Upper 
Iowa  and  Turkey  rivers ;  area,  abont  600  M. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,943.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing, diverged  by  prairies  and  woodland,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  185( 
were  166,089  bushels  of  wheat,  246,030  of  In- 
dian com,  186,439  of  oats,  208,206  lbs.  <^  hid- 
ter,  and  14,818  tons  of  hay.    Gwital,  DeeoraL 

WINNIPEG,  Lad.  See  Hunsos's  Bm 
TxBBrroBT,  vol.  ix.  p.  824. 

WINNIPISEOGEE,WnnnPMOonB,orVa- 
mFXSAiixnt,  a  lake  of  New  Hampshire,  lynig 
between  Carrol}  and  Belknap  conntieg.  J» 
extreme  length  is  26  m.,  its  greatest  breadu 
about  10  m.,  and  its  altitude  above  the  sea  4n 
feet.  Its  form  ia  very  irregular,  and  it  ■ 
studded  with  ishmds.    At  its  W.  end  it  is  o- 
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^ded  into  3  considerable  ba^;  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity are  8  smaller  bays,  and  on  the  N.  la 
■till  anotiier.  Its  waters  are  very  pnre  and  of 
great  depth ;  they  are  said  to  be  fed  by  springs 
within  its  bosom.  Its  ootiet  is  the  rapid  river 
^the  same  name,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Merrimack.  It  is  abundantly  stocked 
witli  fish.  The  slopes  of  the  snrroiinding  hills 
recede  from  its  sorface,  and  attain  at  some  little 
distance'  an  altitnde  of  2,000  feet  or  more.  The 
scenery  of  the  lake  and  islands  is  exceedingly 
beantifnl. 

WINONA,  an  E.  00.  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it 
from  WlBcoDsin,  and  drained  by  Whitewater 
river  and  several  smaller  streams:  area,  688 
sq.  m.;    pop.  in  1860,  9,208.    It  has  a  level 
snr&ce,  consisting  mostly  of  rolling  prairie  di- 
versified   by  woodlands.    The  sou  is  hiffhlj 
fertile.     The  oonnty  has  been  formed  ffom 
Wabashaw  ca  since  1860. — "WmosA.,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  9  m.  long  and 
3  m.  wide,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AGssissippi 
river,  175  m.  S.  £.  from  St  Panl;  pop.  in  1860, 
S,650.    It  is  the  largest  wheat  market  in  the 
state,  the  receipts  of  wheat  in  1669  being  760,- 
000  bushels;  in  1860,  1,600,000 :  and  in  1861 
estimated  at  2,000,000  bnshels.    It  has  a  bank. 
3  grist  mills,  6  steam  saw  mills,  a  fonndenr  and 
machine  shop,  several  factories  of  agricnltaral 
implements,  a  distillery,  8  breweries,  and  a 
dyly  and  2  weekly  newsjpapers.    It  is  the  se^ 
ofute  Minnesota  state  normal  school.    There 
are  8  churches,  viz. :  1  each  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional,. Episcopal,  German  Methodist,  German 
Latheran,  Methodist  l^iscopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic.    The  Winona,  St.  Peter's, 
and  Missouri  river  railroad  is  now  oonstmot- 
ii^.    The  first  permanent  settlement  at  this 
pomt  was  made  in  1858. 
WINNOWER.    See  FASsiira  Maohiot. 
WIN8LOW,  Edwabd,  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  bom  in  Worcestershire,  England,  Oct. 
19, 1595,  died  at  sea,  between  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica,  May  8, 1666.    He  was  of  good  family, 
and  while  yet  young  had  made  the  tour  of  En- 
rope.    At  Leyden  he  joined  the  church  of  the 
Bev.  John  Bobinson  in  1617.    He  was  one  of 
the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower,  and  in  the 
first  conference  with  Massasoit  offered  himself 
as  a  hostage,  and  won  the  attachment  of  the 
Indian  chief,  which  he  increased  in  1628  by 
caring  him  of  a  severe  illness.    In  1628-'4  he 
made  two  voyages  to  Europe  as  agent  for  the 
colony.    He  was  chosen  governor  of  the  col- 
ony in  1633, 1686,  and  1644.    In  1686,  viriting 
Inland  again  as  agent  for  the  colony.  Arch- 
bishop Laud   imprisoned  him   in   the  Fleet 
prison  for  17  weeks  on  the  charges  of  having 
taught  in  the  church,  being  a  layman,  and  per- 
formed marriage  as  a  magistrate.    In  1649  he 
again  visited  England,  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  and  was  em- 
ployed  in  various  pnblio   afGurs.     In    1665 
Cromwell  appointed  nim  one  of  8  oommission- 


ers  to  superintend  an  expedition  agiunst  Um 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  died  be- 
fore its  completion.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  mostly  in  defence  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  principal  are :  "  Good  Newes  from 
New  England,"  "Relation  about  Indians,"  &o., 
."  Hypocrisie  IJnmasked,"  "  A  brief  Narrative 
of  the  True  Grounds  or  Cause  of  the  first 
Planting  of  New  England,"  "The  Danger  of 
Tolerating  Levellers,"  and  "  Glorious  Progress 
of  the  Gospell  among  the  Indians." 

WIN8L0W,  FoBBXfl,  MD.,  an  English  pV- 
sidan,  bom  in  London  in  Aug.  1810.  He  was 
graduated  M.D.  at  King's  college,  Aberdeeft, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  royal  ooll^^  of 
surgeons,  London,  in  1836.  In  1881  he  pub- 
lished a  "Manual  of  Osteology,"  a  "Manual  of 
Practical  Midwifery,"  and  an  "Essay  on  the 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  to 
the  Education  and  Cure  of  Insanity,"  foUowed 
by  works  entitled  "Phyno  and  Physicians," 
and  "The  Anatomy  of  Suicide."  Sooii  t&ee- 
ward  he  opened  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Sussex  house.  Hammersmith;  and  his  rm>u- 
tation  in  mental  diseases  became  so  great  uwt 
he  was  almost  constantly  employed  as  medical 
referee  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity  in  the  courts. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  Lettsomian  lecturer 
to  the  medical  society  of  London,  and  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  insanity,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  public  course  on  that  subject  In  1848 
he  established  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pqy- 
oholo^cal  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology,"  of 
which  he  has  since  that  time  been  the  editor. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  London  medi- 
cal society  in  1868,  president  of  the  association 
of  the  medical  oflScers  of  hoflpjtals  (uid  asylnins 
for  the  insane  in  1867,  and  commissioner  in 
lunacy  in  1869.  He  has  published  essays  on 
"  The  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  the  Body 
and  Mnd,"  "On  the  Plea  of  Insanity  in 
Criminal  Cases,"  and  "  On  th«  Aotfor  the  better 
Regulation  and  Care  of  the  Insane^  with  Notes ;" 
8  "  Synopsis  of  the  Lunacy  Act,"  "  Lectures  on 
Insanity,"  and  "  The  Obsonre  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Disorders  of  the  Mind ;"  and  has  in 
preparation  a  work  on  "  Idiocy,  its  Pyachology 
and  Pathology." 

WIN8L0W,  HuBBASD,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Williston,  Yt, 
Oct  80, 1800.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1836,  studied  theology  there,  and  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  of  the  Bow- 
doin  street  Congregational  cJiuroh,  Bost(»i,  in 
1883.  From  1844  to  1868  he  had  charge  of  the 
Monnt  Yernon  or  Beacon  Hill  seminary  for 
yonng  ladies  in  Boston,  afterward  travelled  for 
some  months  in  France,  Italy,  and  Oermany, 
and  in  1868  and  1869  preached  to  the  flnt 
Presbyterian  church  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  His 
health  &i]ing,  he  removed  in  the  autumn  of 
1869  to  New  York  city,  where  he  now  resides. 
His  most  important  works  are:  "  Oontroversial 
Theology"  (Boston,  1883);  "Philosophical 
Tracts"  (1888);    "Doctrine  of  the  Trinity" 
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a 884) ;  "  Ghristianity  applied  to  our  CMl  and 
icial  Relationg"  (1886) ;  "  Yonng  Man'a  Aid" 
(1886);  "Aids  to  Self-Examination"  (1886); 
"Appropriftt*  Sphere  of  Woman"  (1887); 
"Woman  as  She  Should  Be"  (1887);  "Rela- 
tion of  the  Natural  SoienoM  to  Revelation" 
(1889) ;  "Design  and  Mode  of  Baptism"  (1842) ; 
"  Christian  Doctrines"  (1844) ;  "  Moral  PhUoso- 
phy"  (New  York,  1866);  and  "History  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohtiroh  and  of  the  Village 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.''  (Boston,  1869). 

'WlN'SIX)W,  MiBON,  D.D.,  an  Amerioan  mis- 
nonary,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Williston,  Vt,  Sept.  12, 1789.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  abont  1816,  and  sailed  from 
Boston  in  June,  1819,  as  missionary  to  India. 
After  laboring  17  years  in  Ceylon,  he  founded  a 
mission  at  Madras,  and  was  president  of  the 
native  college  connected  with  it.  He  waa  for 
about  20  years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  "  Dictionary  of  the  Tamil  and  English 
Language,"  which  was  pnblished  in  1862.  This 
work  is  regarded  by  oriental  scholars  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  yet  made  to 
oriental  philology.  He  has  also  pnbli^ed  a 
"Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Window,"  and 
"  Hints  on  Missions  to  India." 

WINSTON,  an  E.  oo.  of  Mississippi,  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Pearl  river ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 9,811,  of  whom  4,228  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
826,409  bushels  of  Indian  com,  84,221  of  oats, 
87,178  of  sweet  potatoes,,  and  8,091  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  14  ohurohes,  1  newqiaper 
ofBoe,  and  810  pupils  attending  pnblio  sohools. 
Otmital,  Louisville. 

WINTER,  the  coldest  season  of  the  year, 
which  begins  astronomically  on  the  shortest 
day,  Deo.  22,  and  ends  with  the  vernal  equinox. 
Match  21.  The  winter  months  however  are  in 
.  the  United  States  popularly  reckoned  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  and  in  England 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  coun- 
tries lying  in  and  bordering  upon  the  torrid 
zone  have  no  winter  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  place  of  it  a  rainy  season. 

WINTER,  Jan  Willkm  dk,  a  Dutch  ad- 
miral, bom  at  the  Tezel  in  1760,  died  in  Paris, 
June  2,  1812.  He  entered  the  naval  service 
of  HoUand  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  when 
yet  a  youth  distinguished  himself  by  his  cour- 
age and  daring.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  in  HoUand  in  1787,  he  was  only  a 
lieutenant,  and  joined  the  popular  party ;  but 
the  partisans  of  the  stadtholder  gaining  the 
ascendency,  he  was  compeUed  to  escape  into 
France.  There  he  entered  the  French  army, 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793  un- 
der Dumonriez  and  Pichegra,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  In  1796  he 
returned  to  Holland  with  the  republican  army 
under  Pichegru,  was  invited  by  the  states-gen- 
eral to  reenter  their  navy  with  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  and  in  1796  became  vice-admiral,  and 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Tezel  fleet.    On 


Oct  11, 1797,  his  squadron  of  27  vessels,  14  of 
them  ships  of  the  line,  engaged  that  of  the 
English  under  Admiral  Duncan,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued,  lastingSI  hours,  was  one  of  the 
severest  on  record.  The  Dutch  lost  9  ships  of 
the  line,  2  frigates,  and  600  men  killed  and  800 
wound^  and  the  English  loss  was  nearly  ig 
heavy.  The  flag  ship  of  Admiral  de  Winter  only 
struck  after  losing  all  its  masts  and  more  than 
half  its  crew.  The  bravery  of  the  sfiTnirdl  von 
the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  completely  exon- 
erated him  from  reproach  at  home.  From  1798" 
till  1802  De  Winter  was  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  France,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  tu 
recalled  to  take  command  of  the  fleet;  dnring 
his  period  of  command  he  settled  the  difficulties 
between  Holland  and  Tripoli.  When  Loms 
Bonaparte  was  king  of  Holland  he  created  De 
Winter  count  of  Huesca,  marshal  of  the  king- 
dom, and  Commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces.  Napoleon  subsequently  nude 
him  grand  oflScer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in- 
spector-general of  the  shores  of  the  North  ses. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  na- 
val forces  assembled  at  the  Tezel,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  sickness  to  leave  the  fleet,  and  went 
to  Paris. 

WINTER,  Petsb  vojt,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Mannheim  in  1764,  died  in  Munich  in 
1826.  At  10  years  of  age  he  became  a  violin- 
ist in  the  orchestra  of  the  elector,  and  in  1770 
was  appointed  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
German  opera  at  Mannheim.  His  first  attem]to 
at  composition  met  with  little  success,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  40th  year  that  he  prodaced 
any  really  effective  works.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer,  producing  more  than  60  operas  and 
a  great  number  of  masses,-  symphonies,  and 
miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces. 
Bis  matnrer  works,  including  the  operas  of 
Calypto,  H  ratto  di  Proserpina,  Zaira,  and 
Tamerlane,  are  esteemed  his  best.  His  last 
composition  for  the  stage,  a  comic  piece  railed 
Ber  Sanger  und  der  Schneider  ("The  Singer 
and  the  Tailor"),  obtained  great  popularity. 

WINTERBERRY:    SeeHoixT. 

WINTERQREEN  iGaultlurria  proemhen, 
Linn.),  a  North  American  plant  of  the  natnral 
order  erieaeece,  with  slender  and  creeping  un- 
derground stems,  and  leafy  flowering  branches, 
which  are  erect  and  about  an  inch  high,  bear- 
ing on  their  tops  obovate  and  oval  leaves,  ter- 
minating with  a  few  nodding  and  beautiful 
white  or  pinkish  white  blossoms  urceolate  in 
form,  succeeded  by  small,  6-celled,  capsular 
fruit,  which  is  so  invested  by  the  succulent 
oalyx  as  to  look  like  a  veritable  berry,  and 
which  possesses  a  fine  spicy  flavor.  This  plant, 
which  also  bears  the  names  of  partridge  beny, 
'bozberry,  and  checkerberry,  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  dry  oak  woods  and  copses  throughont 
the  eastern  and  middle  states.  Its  frnits  are 
persistent  through  the  winter,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  children  in  the  spring  when  the 
young  leaves  appear,  and  sometimes  constitute 
an  article  for  sale  in  the  market.    Both  tlM 
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irintorgre«n  and  the  trae  partridge  berry  (see 
PabtbidokBbbrt)  can  be  coltivated  in  gardens 
bj  imitating  the  natnral  soil,  and  are  pretty  or- 
naments for  rookwork  especially.  A  pleasant 
Strored  water  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
witttergreen,  and  the  essential  oil  is  nsed  to 
flaror  uie  candies  of  the  confectioner. 

WINTERHALTER,  Fkasz  Xavmk,  a  Ger- 
man painter,  born  in  St  Bladen,  Baden,  in 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  the  academies  of 
Oarlsmhe  and  Munich,  and  also  studied  a 
while  in  Italy.  In  1884  he  established  himself 
b  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Lonis  Philippe,  and  in  consequence  that  of  many 
persons  of  note  in  the  fashionable  world.  In 
like  manner  he  has  been  liberally  patronized 
by  the  English  court.  His  productions  hare 
been  principally  portraits,  with  if  few  fancy 
pieces  and  pictures  of  genrt.  In  France  he 
IMS  punted  portraits  of  Lonis  Philippe  and 
his  queen,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Orleans 
&mily,  of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  empress,  and 
of  the  prince  imperial.  His  large  pictnre  of 
the  empress  Eugenie  surrounded  by  ladies  of 
her  court  is  well  known  by  the  engraving  of  it. 
He  was  the  favorite  court  painter  in  England 
daring  the  life  of  the  prince  consort,  whose 
portrut,  with  that  of  th«  qneen  and  the  royal 
umQy,  he  has  repeatedly  painted.  He  has 
also  executed  portraits  of  the  dnke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished 
pwsoDs  for  the  queen.  Among  his  misoella- 
nmos  pieces  may  be  mentioned  II  dteamerone, 
ia  the  oolleotioa  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland, 
«i^  "  Floriada,"  which  represents  Roderio  the 
Goth  seeing  Florinda  for  the  first  time  as  she 
t&d  her  companions  are  about  to  bathe  in  the 
Tsgns.  The  style  of  Winterhalter  is  conven- 
tional and  meretricious,  and  his  fancy  pictures 
have  little  other  merit  than  as  elegantly  com- 
posed figure  pieces.  He  finishes  carefully,  and 
imparts  a  pleasing  and  well  bred  'expression  to 
his  faoM,  with  litUe  or  no  character. 

WINTHER,  Rasmus  VitLADs  Ohmstiin  Fbr- 
DisABD,  a  Danish  poet,  born  in  Fe'nsmark,  in 
the  island  of  Seeland,  July  29, 1796.  He  stud- 
ied at  Oopenhagen,  and  in  1880-81  made  a 
journey  into  Italy.  In  1841  he  was  sent  to 
Jlen-Strelitz  by  King  Christian  VIIL  to  instruct 
in  Danish  the  princess  Caroline  Charlotte  Ma- 
rianne of  Meoklenburg,  the  affianced  bride  of 
his  son,  the  present  king  Frederic  Vn.  Between 
1828  and  1868  he  published  8  volumes  of 
poems.  He  is  one  of  the  first  of  living  Danish 
lyric  poets,  and  has  also  written  several  novels. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Damie 
Kunitblad  ("Danish  Art  Journal").  He  has 
since  1851  received  from  the  government  a 
pension  of  1,000  rix  dollars. 

WnjTHROP.  I.  JoHH,  governor  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Groton,  connty 
of  Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  12,  1S88,  died  March 
26, 1649.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Cotton  Mather,  was 
comnussioned  at  the  age  of  18  a  justice  of  the 
peace.    When  in  1629  a  charter  was  obtained 


creating  a  corporation  nnder  the  name  of  the 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,"  the  piety,  learning,  and 
talents  of  Winthrop  led  to  his  election  as  gov- 
ernor. Converting  his  hereditary  estate,  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  £600  or  £700,  into 
money,  he  set  sail  on  April  7, 1680,  with  a  com- 
pany of  about  900  persons  from  Yarmouth.  On 
'  the  voyage  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  entitled 
"  A  Model  of  Christian  Charity."  On  June  12 
he  arived  at  Salem,  and  the  government  was 
immediately  transferred  to  him  by  Endioott, 
who  had  been  the  acting  governor  for  two 
years  by  authority  of  the  London  company,  be- 
fore the  transfer  of  the  charter  to  New  Eng-. 
land.  He  was  reelected  every  year  until  1684, 
when  his  popularity  had  somewhat  declined, 
partly  on  account  of  his  long  continuance  in 
office.  In  1686,  when  Sir  Henry  Vane  was 
elected  governor,  Winthrop  was  chosen  deputy 
governor,  and  during  this  and  the  following  year 
occurred  the  celebrated  controversy  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  doctrines.  Vane 
and  Winthrop  were  on  opposite  sides,  and  in 
the  election  of  1687  the  latter  was  chosen 
governor  over  Vine.  The  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, however,  were  friendly  to  Vane  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  and  Winthrop  was  at  first  slighted 
by  his  neighbors.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  his  defeated  opponent  in 
regtkrd  to  the  alien  law  passed  by  the  general 
court.  He  was  reelected  every  year  untu  1640 ; 
and  in  1642  the  troubled  state  of  the  colony 
induced  the  settlers  to  call  him  again  to  the 
head  of  the  government.  He  was  again  elected 
in  1648,  in  uie  two  following  years  was  made 
deputy  governor,  and  in  1646  governor  again, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  his  principles  Winthrop  was  op- 
posed to  an  unlimited  democracy ;  and  when  the 
people  of  Connecticut  were  forming  a  govern- 
ment, he  wrote  them  a  letter  in  which  he  sud 
that  "  the  best  part  of  a  community  is  always 
the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part  is 
always  the  lesser."  But  he  was  attached  to  civil 
liberty,  disinterested,  pure,  and  conscientious. . 
"  It  would  be  erroneous,"  says  Palfrey,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
"  to  pretend  that  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  established  were  an  original  conception  of 
Winthrop's  mind ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  his 
policy,  more  than  any  other  man's,  that  organ- 
ized into  shape,  animated  with  practical  vigor, 
and  prepared  for  permanency,  those  primeval 
sentiments  and  institutions  l^at  have  directed 
the  course  of  thought  and  action  in  New  Eng- 
land in  later  times."  Winthrop  kept  a  journal 
containing  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the 
colony  down  to  the  year  1649.  The  first  two 
books  were  first  published  in  1790,  and  the 
manuscript  of  the  third,  which  was  fbr  a  long 
time  deemed  lost,  was  found  in  1816  in  the 
New  England  library  kept  in  the  tower  of 
the  Old  South  church.  The  three  were  publish- 
ed in  a  revisbd  edition,  enriched  with  notes 
by  Jsjnes  Savage  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1826-'6). 
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n.  JoHS,  gOT«nior  of  Canneetiaiit,  son  of  the 
precedmg,  born  ia  Groton,  Ikigland,  Feb.  19, 
1606,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  6, 1676.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  I>ablin,  made 
the  tour  of  Enrope,  followed  1^  fiithw  to  Amer> 
lea  in  1681,  and  was  chosen  a  magistrate  of 
Massaohnsetts,  bnt  soon  returned  to  England. 
In  1686  he  came  back  with  a  commiaaion  from 
the  company  formed  under  the  Warwick 
grant  or  old  patent  of  Oonneotiont,  and  bnilt  a 
fort  at  the  month  of  the  Oonneoticnt  river,  of 
which  plantation  he  was  constitnted  governor 
for  the  space  of  one  year  after  his  arrival  In 
1644-'5  he  removed  his  fiunily  trom.  Boston 
to  Pequot  harbor,  where  in  the  epting  of  the 
next  year  he  founded  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Kew  London.  He  was  elected  a  magistrate  of 
Oonneoticut  in  1661,  governor  of  the  colony  in 
1667,  deputy  governor  in  1658,  and  governor 
again  in  1669.  In  1661  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  procure  from  Charles  11.  a  charter  for  the 
colony  of  Oonneotiout.  He  was  sncoeaafhl  in 
his  mission,  and  was  the  first  gownor  under 
the  charter,  which  united  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  into  one  colony.  In  1676  he  vis- 
ited Boston  as  the  representative  of  Connecti- 
oat  in  a  oongress  of  the  united  colonies,  and 
was  there  seized  with  his  last  illness.  He  waa 
a  man  of  eminent  virtues,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty  of  London,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
pmiers  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions." 
III.  JoHir,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar,  a  de- 
scendant of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Maasaohu- 
setts,  born  in  Ifaasachosetts  in  1716,  died  in 
Cambridge,  May  8, 1779.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1782,  and  in  1788  ap- 
pointed Hollis  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  that  institution,  holding 
that  office  till  the  dose  of  his  life.  In  1740  he 
observed  the  transit  of  Mercury,  of  which  he 
fhmished  very  accurate  notes,  and  in  1761 
went  to  Newfoundland  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk.  He  published 
a  lecture  on  earthquakes  (1766),  two  letters  on 
comets  (1769),  and  other  tracts  on  astronomical 
subjects.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  confeired 
upon  him  by  the  university  of  ^inbnrgh.  IV. 
BoBBBT  Cbaxlbs,  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman 
and  orator,  a  descendant  in  the  6th  generation 
of  the  first  Governor  Winthrop,  born  in  Boston, 
May  12,  1809.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1828,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1881,  bnt  soon  withdrew  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and 
reelected  in  6  successive  years,  during  the  last  8 
of  which  he  served  as  speaker.  In  &e  antomn 
of  1840  he  was  chosen  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  and  continued  a  member 
df  that  body  during  the  next  10  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  during  which 
he  resigned  his  trust  in  consequence  of  domes- 
tic affairs.  In  the  summer  of  1847  he  visited 
Europe ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  was 


ohoees  speaker  of  the  V.  8.  house  of  lepre- 
sentatives.  At  the  meeting  of  the  81  st  coogreas 
in  1849  he  was  the  candidate  of  tiie  whig  partf 
for  reelection  to  the  office  of  speaker ;  bnt  after 
68  ballots,  extending  through  8  weeks,  lus  o^ 
ponent,  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  waa  chosen  by  a 
plurality  of  two  votes.  In  1860  he  was  tp- 
pointed  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
succeed  Mr.  Webster  in  the  senate,  when  the 
latter  took  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  tmder 
President  Fillmore.  In  the  early  part  of  1861 
he  waa  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  before 
the  legislature  for  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  bnt  was  after  a  long  contest  defeated  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  the  result  of  a  combination  be- 
tween the'demooratic  and  free  soil  parties,  h 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Wintiirop  wis 
the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  (he  ofBoe 
of  governor,  and  received  66,000  votes,  Mr. 
Boutwell,  the  democratic  candidate,  a  little  over 
40,000,  and  Mr.  Palfrey,  the  free  soil  candidate, 
a  little  leas  than  80,000;  but  as  an  absolute 
minority  was  then  required  for  an  election  bj 
the  people,  there  waa  no  constitutional  choice, 
and  Mr.  Boutwell  was  elected  governor  bj  the 
legislature.  During  his  period  of  public  8e^ 
vice  in  congress  Tir.  Winthrop  was  a  leadiog 
member  of  the  whig  party.  He  was  a  frequent 
speaker,  and  his  speeches  always  commanded 
attention  firom  their  substantial  weight  of  argor 
ment  and  scholarly  finish  of  style.  A  Tolmnt 
of  his  "  Addresses  and  Speeches"  waa  pub- 
lished in  1862.  Since  his  retirement  from 
public  service  he  has  lived  in  Boston.  He  it 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  io6r 
ety  and  of  the  Boston  provident  association. 
In  Dec.  1868,  a  lecture  on  Algernon  Sidney 
wss  delivered  by  him  before  the  Boston  me^ 
cantile  library  association.  In  April,  1867,  he 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Christianity  as  a 
Remedy  for  Social  and  Political  Evils"  before 
the  young  men's  Christian  association  of  Bos- 
ton, and  in  May  of  tlie  same  year  an  address  in 
aid  of  the  f^d  for  Ball's  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington.  These  discourses  with  many  oth- 
ers have  been  printed.  In  1869  and  1860  he 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe. 

WINTHBOP,  Thsodoee,  an  American  lol- 
dier  and  author,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn., 
Sept.  22,  1828,  killed  at  the  battie  of  Great 
Bethel,  Va.,  June  10, 1861.  He  was  gradusted 
at  Yale  college  in  1848,  and  for  the  sake  of  lui 
health  visited  England,  Scotland,  France,  G»- 
many,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  V,  E 
Aspinwall,  and  afterward  accompanied  hispa^ 
to  Switzerland,  spending  6  months  in  Europ^ 
and  then  entering  Mr.  AspinwUl's  consdaf 
house  in  New  York.  He  readed  abont  Un 
years  in  Panama  in  the  employ  of  the  Pa^c 
mail  steamship  company,  visited  Oaliforoi*) 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver's  island,  resumed  his 
sitnatio»  in  the  counting  house  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  joined  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tioi{ of  Lieut.  Strain  to  explore  the  isthmniiw 
Darien.   In  1664  he  came  home  with  shattetw 
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liealth,  Btadied  kw,  iras  aHm\tU)A  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  praotioe  at  St.  LonU ;  bat  the 
Ornate  proving  nnoongenia],  he  soon  returned 
to  New  York.  When  ^^sident  LinooLi'B  proo- 
lamation  calling  out  the  militia  was  issued  after 
the  fan  of  Fort  Sumter  in  AprU,  1861,  he  Join- 
ed Qie  ?th  regiment  of  New  York,  and  went 
vith  it  to  Wa^un^n.  Before  the  expiration 
of  its  term  of  semoe  be  became  militaiy  aecre- 
tarjr  to  Gen.  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  with 
the  rank  of  midor.  He  volunteered  to  acoom- 
Muur  the  expedition  to  Great  Bethel,  and  fell 
m  the  adyanoe  while  cheering  on  the  men.  He 
left  hi  1C9.  three  novels,  "Oedl  Dreeme," 
"John  Brent,"  and  "Edwin  Brothertoft," 
whioh,  as  well  as  a  nwnber  of  magazine  arti- 
des,  have  been  published  since  his  death. 

WlNTON,  or  WraxocH,  Ahdmw,  a  Scottiah 
poet  and  chronicler  of  the  14th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. He  was  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  prior  of  Loohleven,  certainly  firom  1896  to 
1418,  and  waa  living  in  1420.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  John  Wemyss,  he  wrote  in  verse  an 
"  Orygynale  Oronykil  of  Scotland,"  divided  into 
9  books  "  in  honour  of  the  orders  nine  of  holj^ 
angels."  It  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  histon- 
caf  anthority,  but  also  on  account  of  its  many 
corioos  details  illustrative  of  society  and  man- 
ners. That  portion  of  it  which  relates  partic- 
olariy  to  Scottish  affairs  was  edited  by  David 
ICacphenon,  with  a  glossary  (2  vols.  4to.,  Lon- 
don,  1796). 

wnrrZINGEBODE,  Fbrdihand^  baron,  a 
Bosuan  general,  born  at  Bodenstein,  Bruns- 
wick, in  1770,  died  in  'Wiesbaden,  June  17, 
1818.  He  served  in  the  Hessian  and  Austrian 
armies,  but  resigned  after  the  peace  of  Campo 
Fonnio  to  enter  the  Bussian  service.  In  1802 
he  became  a  general  adjutant  of  the  czar,  and 
was  sent  in  1806  to  Berlin  to  induce  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  poin  the  coalition  against  Napoleon. 
At  Aoaterhtz  he  narrowly  escaped  capture,  and 
at  Aspern,  having  temporarily  returned  to  the 
Austrian  service,  a  oham  shot  crushed  his  foot, 
and  he  was  made  a  field  marshal  lieutenant 
upon  the  battle  field.    In  1812  he  was  taken 

C'  oner  near  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  ordered 
to  be  shot ;  but  his  life  was  spared  in  order 
not  to  provoke  retaliation  upon  French  generals 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  At  Lfitzen,  Den- 
newitz,  Leipsio,  the  storming  of  Soissons,  and 
the  battle  of  StBizier,  he  g^ed  great  distino- 
tionas  a  commander. 

WXKE,  metal  elongated  into  threads  or  small 
rods,  of  thicknesses  varying  from  about  half 
an  inch  to  even  less  than  tVvs  °^  <»  i'"''^  ^^ 
intended  for  each  size  to  be  uniform  through 
oat  the  piece;  these  threads  or  rods  having 
usoally  tue  cylindrical  form,  and  being  com- 
monly produced  by  the  process  known  as  wire 
drawing.  Essentially,  this  process  consists  in 
drawing  or  palling  a  suitably  prepared  piece 
of  the  metal  thus  worked  through  a  series  of 
holes  made  in  a  hardened  steel  plate,  called  a 
draw-pIatA,  and  which  successively  diminish  in 
diameter.    In  this  way  the  cross  section  of  the 


wire  is  gradually  reduced  to  that  of  the  last 
hole  through  which  it  is  passed;  its  length, 
meanwhile,  being  correspondingly  and  greatly 
increased.  As  a  consequence,  wire  can  be 
produced  only  from  such  metals  as  are  suscep- 
tible in  this  way  of  being  pulled  out  or  extend- 
ed by  stretching  into  rods.  Such  metals  are 
said  to  be  drawable,  or  to  have  the  property 
of  dactilit^.  This  property  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  malleability,  namely,  that 
in  virtue  of  which  a  metal  is  laminable,  or  ad- 
mits of  being  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin 
plates;  since  the  same  metal  is  often  malleable 
and  ductile  in  very  different  degrees.  Thus, 
while  gold  possesses  both  these  properties  in 
an  extreme,  and  probably  in  the  highest  known 
degree,  iron  is  ductile  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
thi^  in  which  it  is  malleable,  and  with  tin  and 
lead  the  reverse  is  true.  Of  the  fiuniliarly 
known  metals,  the  moat  ductile,  and  in  the 
order  named,  are  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin;  while 
aluminum,  and  some  of  the  ordinarily  brittle 
metals  when  made  perfectly  pure,  as  bismuth, 
are  said  to  possess  very  high  ductility* — From 
his  examination  of  the  history  of  wire  drawing, 
Beckmann  is  led  to  conclude  that  in  early 
times  metals  were  brought  to  the  filamentous 
form  only  by  means  of  beating  them  under 
the  hammer  into  thin  plates,  then'dividing 
these  by  cutting  instruments  into  narrow 
strips,  and  roundmg  finally  with  the  hammer 
and  file.  Such  a  view  agrees  with  the  account 
{^ven  in  Ezod.  xzxix.  of  the  sacerdotal  dress, 
and  with  that  of  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  forging 
a  net  of  delicate  wire-work  with  which  to 
ensnare  Mars  and  Venus.  The  earliest  known 
mention  of  "  wire  drawers"  and  "  wire  mill- 
ers," ss  those  who  prodnced  wire  by  drawing 
were  variously  called,  occurs  in  1851  and  I860, 
in  the  histories  respectively  of  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg,  the  previous  accounts  being  only 
of  "  wire  smiths,"  or  those  who  fabricated  wire 
with  the  hammer.  The  change  from  the  old 
to  the  n^w  method  was  accomplished,  or  very 
soon  followed,  by  the  introduction  of  a  ma- 
chine by  which  wire  was  successfblly  prodnoed 
without  direct  aid  of  the  hand ;  this  machine^ 
probably  the  invention  of  one  Ludolf^  of  Nu- 
remberg, was  impelled  by  water  power.  The 
precious  metals  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
sul^ected  to  this  process — brass  and  iron  not 
until  some  time  later.  White  wire,  or  blanch 
iron  wire,  is  in  fact  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
articles  not  to  be  imported  into  England  in 
1463 ;  and  in  1484  both  iron  and  latten  (fine 
brass)  wire'  are  similarly  named.  Anderson, 
however,  records  that  up  to  1666  English  iron  < 
wire  was  drawn  by  hand  only,  and  was  of 
so  poor  a  qnality  that  most  of  that  used  in  the 
country,  and  also  wool  cards  and  other  articles 
involving  the  employment  of  wire,  were  im- 
ported; and  that  in  the  year  named  patenta 
were  granted  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  Germans 
to  manufacture  wire  in  England.  In  1680  this 
manufacture  is  spoken  of  as  employing  many 
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thonsand  persona,  and  prodncing  a  superior 
artide ;  and  the  importation  of  foreign  wire, 
wool  cards,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  of  the  last 
named  of  which  (made  from  wire)  a  very  large 
amount  was  already  consumed,  was  again  for- 
mally prohibited.  In  the  ITth  century  the 
bnaiaess  of  wire  drawing  became  largely  estab- 
lished abont  Bamsley,  in  Yorkshire ;  while  the 
manufacture  of  copper  and  brass  wire  also  was 
commenced  (1649)  by  foreigners  at  Esher. — 
For  the  making  of  iron  wire,  the  best  and 
toughest  wrought  iron  is  selected.  Formerly, 
this  iron  was  prepared  for  drawing  by  ham- 
mering it  out  into  convenient  rods  of  nearly 
a  half  inch  thickness.  These  rods  were  then 
extended  and  further  reduced  by  a  sort  of 
coarse  drawing,  called  ripping  or  rumpling, 
performed  bj  means  .of  a  machine,  believed  to 
be  also  the  invention  of  Ludolf,  in  which  a 
pair  of  pincers  were  made  to  advance  to  the 
draw-plate,  seize  the  protruding  end  of  the 
rod,  and  then,  being  moved  back  and  drawing 
the  metal  thus  far,  to  relax  their  hold,  advance 
again  to  the  plate,  and  repeat  the  process. 
Owing  to  the  interrupted  action,  the  use  of 
this  machine  involved  loss  of  time,  while  a 
degree  of  unevenness  in  the  product,  and  the 
marks  left  by  Uie  pincers,  rendered  it  unsuit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  small  wire  or  that 
of  the  best  quality.  Until  very  recently,  how- 
ever, and  especiaUy  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
iron  wire  was  drawn  altogether  by  such  a  ma- 
chine. At  the  present  time,  iron,  and  usually 
steel,  are  prepared  for  the  final  drawing  by 
passing  between  grooved  rollers  very  accurate- 
ly made  and  adjusted,  of  7  or  8  inches  diame- 
ter, and  sometimes  ma^ng  860  revolutions  to 
the  minute.  To  allow  the  rod  in  being  rolled 
to  advance  continuously  forward,  8  rollers  are 
employed,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the 
rod,  entering  in  one  direction  between  the 
upper  two,  may  return  between  the  lower 
two,  then  back  between  the  upper,  and  so  on, 
without  loss^of  its  heat  or  of  time ;  and  in  this 
way  a  bar  o'f  the  metal  80  inches  long  and  a 
square  inch  in  section  is  passed  rapidly  through 
grooves  diminishing  in  size,  until  it  is  greauy 
extended,  being  as  a  rule  reduced  in  the  pro- 
cess to  about  4  inch  diameter.  The  wire  thus 
formed  being  dark  in  color,  while  that  drawn 
is  whitish,  the  two  kinds  are  distinguished  by 
the  respective  names  of  "black  wire"  and 
"  bright  wire."  The  former  being  much  the 
cheaper,  it  is  employed  for  coarser  uses  gen- 
erally, especially  those  in  which  it  is  to  be 
concealed  in  the  work  or  coated  with  paint; 
thus  it  is  used  for  strengthening  the  rims  of 
•tin  and  copper  ware,  the  plate  of  tinned  iron 
or  copper  being  turned  over  the  wire  so  aa  to 
cover  It,  and  also  for  wire  fences  and  other 
like  purposes.  The  cast  steel  wire  intended 
for  making  the  best  needles  and  some  similar 
articles  is  prepared  for  drawing  with  the  ham- 
mer, in  preference  to  submitting  it  to  the  roll- 
ing process.  But  however  the  metal  may  be 
prepared,  and  in  whatever  manner  the  draw- 


ing may  be  performed,  this  latter  operation  is 
in  all  cases  essentially  the  same  in  principle. 
Very  commonly  the  draw-plate  is  a  piece  of 
hu^ened  or  ^ear  steel,  about  6  inches  in 
length  and  li  inches  thick,  flattened  on  one 
side  and  slightly  tapered  toward  the  ends. 
From  the  flat  side  of  this  plate,  at  which  they 
have  their  larger  extremity,  to  the  oppomte 
side,  several  conical  holes  are  pierced,  their 
smaller  orifices  being  carefnily  finished  to  the 
sizes  they  are  respectively  intended  to  give  to 
the  wire  drawn  through  them.  As  the  holes 
necessarily  become  enlarged  by  long  use,  when 
this  occurs  the  smaller  orifices  are  reduced  by 
hammering,  and  then  opened  to  the  proper 
size  again  by  means  of  a  long  taper  needle, 
called  a  pritchell.  Of  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  French  draw-plates,  which  are  believed  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  a  com- 
plete account  has  been  given  by  M.  Du  Hamel, 
and  is  repeated  by  Holland  and  some  other 
English  writers.  These  plates,  it  appears,  are 
formed  by  repeatedly  foaing  and  hanunering, 
to  insure  their  complete  union,  the  two  lateral 
parts  of  a  compound  bar,  one  part  being  of 
wrought  iron,  the  other  part  of  a  sort  of  steel, 
called^d'n,  previously  obtained  by  melting  to 
a  paste  fragments  of  cast  iron  pots  with  white- 
wood  charcoal,  throwing  this  into  cold  water, 
and  repeating  the  melting  and  sudden  oooUng 
10  or  12  times.  When  the  uojon  of  the  two 
parts  is  complete,  the  plate  is  reheated  and 
extended ;  and  it  is  then  several  times  heated 
and  punched  with  successively  smaller  punch- 
es, to  secure  tapering  holes;  though  these, 
which  are  of  course  smallesfr  at  the  steel  or 
hardest  side,  where  the  wire  ip  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  drawing,  are  left  to  be  finished 
in  the  cold  plate  by  tlie  wire  drawer  himself. 
The  orifices  should  be  made  successively  small- 
er by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that 
the  reduction  of  the  wire  and  the  efibrt  requir- 
ed shall  be  at  the  successive  drawings  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.  Draw-plates  which  have 
become  too  hard,  by  repeated  hammerings  to 
reduce  the  holes,  are  tempered  anew  by  anneal- 
ing ;  but  as  they  will  naturally  vary  somewhat 
in  hardness,  the  hardest  are  reserved  for  steel 
wire,  while  the  very  soft  are  BtUl  suitable  for 
drawing  brass. — In  drawing  wire  by  hand,_the 
draw-plate  is  supported  against  two  upright 
bars  firmly  fixed  below  into  a  bench  or  table; 
one  end  of  the  rod  to  be  drawn  is  hammered 
down  so  that  it  passes  through  the  largest  of 
the  holes  required  for  it,  and  being  seized  by 
pincers  of  a  small  machine  like  that  for  rip- 
ping above  described,  a  length  is  thus  drawn 
snfHcient  to  allow  of  securing  the  end  upon  a 
small  cylindrical  dmm  which  stands  facing  the 
draw-plate,  and  can  be  turned  about  a  vertical 
axis.  The  workman  tlien  commences  tnmiitg 
the  dmm  by  means  of  a  crank  attached  to  the 
upper  efad  of  its  axis,  and  holding  in  his  left 
hand  at  the  same  time  the  .rod  or  coil  of  thi<^ 
wire  to  be  reduced,  he  continually  turns  thii 
slightly,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  fbnning  wire  a 
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sort  of  twist.  In  order  oonveniently  to  exert 
the  greater  power  required  for  drawing  coarse 
wire,  the- workman  walks  oontinaaUy  round 
the  bench,  pushing  the  crank  as  he  goes.  In 
drawing  wire  by  water  or  steam  power,  in  fiio-. 
tories,  the  coUa  of  nndrawn  wire  are  placed 
npon  reels,  and  the  winding  cylinders  are  turn- 
ed by  means  of  suitable  connections  with  the 
driring  shaft,  often  by  bevel  gearing  beneath 
the  benches';  a  contrivance  being  added  for 
throwing  each  cylinder  out  of  gear  as  often  as 
its  ooil  of  wire  is  completely  drawn  through. — 
Whether  wire  is  drawn  by  machinery  or  by 
hand,  after  a  few  drawings,  and  less  in  number 
ts  its  size  is  smaller,  it  so  far  loses  its  ductility 
and  becomes  brittle  under  the  process,  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  snapping  off,  or  at  least  as  to  im- 
pair its  quality  and  strength ;  and  to  restore  its 
toughness  and  dncttle  character,  it  requires  to 
be  placed  in  an  annealing  oven,  kept  heated  for 
a  certain  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
In  thus  annealing  the  wire,  every  precaution 
must  be  adopted  to  avoid  waste  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  metal  by  oxidation ;  and  a  certain 
miifonn  temperature  is  applied  in  case  of  each 
size,  the  coarsest  wire  requiring  the  greatest 
heat ;  an  improved  furnace  for  tiiese  purposes 
was  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Monchel.  The 
wire,  removed  from  the  ovens  and  cooled,  is 
scoured  or  washed  to  free  it  from  the  oxide 
that  will  have  formed;  immersion  for  a  time 
in  starch  water  or  in  stale  beer  grounds  is  found 
to  &7or  this  result.  At  a  wire  manufactory 
some  years  since,  some  ingots  of  brass  were 
heated  and  quenched  in  the  slightly  acid  liquor 
employed  for  cleaning  the  annealed  wire,  as  a 
ready  means  of.  warming  the  liquor ;  this  wire 
^as  found  to  pass  with  unusual  ease  through 
the  draw-plate;  and  an  examination  showed 
that  the  acidulated  liquor  had  deposited  over 
the  wire  (by  galvanic  action)  a  delicate  film  of 
copper,  which  appeared  then  to  play  the  part 
of  lubricant  to  the  iron.  The  advantage  se- 
cured by  the  discovery  was  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  employment  ever  since  in  that  factory  of  a 
weak  solution  of  4  copper  salt  in  the  cleaning 
liquor,  the  copper  film  on  the  wire  being  wholly 
removed  in  connection  with  the  last  annealing. 
With  most  descriptions  of  wire,  grease  also  is 
commonly  and  freely  used,  and  with  the  finer 
sizes  wax,  for  purposes  of  labricatioh.  To  pre- 
vent depriving  steel  wire  during  the  repeated 
annealings  of  its  carbon,  it  is  surrounded  while 
in  the  fhrnace  with  charcoal  dust. — The  speed 
at  which  wire  should  be  drawn  is  found  to 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  metal  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wire.  The  hardest  steel  re- 
qnires  the  slowest  movement ;  but  in  any  case 
tne  rate  is  increased  as  the  wire  is  reduced  in 
size.  As  examples  of  the  best  practical  speed. 
Dr.  Ure  gives,  for  iron  and  brass  wires  0.8  inch 
in  diameter,  12  to  16  inches  per  second;  for 
those  of^\  inch,  40  to  45  inches  per  second; 
for  still  finer  wires  of  silver  or  copper,  60  to  70 
inches  per  second.  To  remedy  for  fine  wires 
the  inequality  that  must  exist  in  the  thickness 


in  any  great  length,  and  due  to  slight  wear  at 
the  orifice  through  which  the  wire  escapes,- 
Mr.  Brockedon  in  1810  patented  the  use  in  fine 
draw-plates  of  the  hardest  precious  stones, 
drilled  with  orifices  of  the  sizes  required.  With 
a  plate  having  "a  hole  pierced  through  a  ruby, 
and  of-  0.0083  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire 
170  miles  long  has  been  drawn  so  nearly  uni- 
form that  neither  the  micrometer  nor  the  weigh- 
ing of  equal  lengths  at  the  two  ends  showed 
any  difference  in  the  size.  In  1818  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  communicated  to  the  royal  society  a 
method  devised  by  him  for  preparing  wires  of 
extreme  tenuity,  for  use  in  place  of  the  "  spider 
lines"  employed  for  marking  equal  divisions 
across  the  field  of  the  telescope.  He  drilled 
holes  lengthwise  through  small  rods  of  silver, 
oast  into  these  cores  of  gold,  drew  the  com- 
pound bars,  and  then  obtained  the  gold  wire 
of  correspondingly  reduced  size  by  removing 
the  silver  by  an  acid.  Sabseqnently,  as  both 
more  convenient  and  effectnal,  he  ^ew  plati- 
num wire,  say  to  -A^  inch  diameter,  and  cast 
about  this  a  cylinder  of  silver,  such  that  the 
platinum  should  be  -^  the  diameter  of  the 
compound  rod;  this  rod,  i  inch  in  diameter, 
is  then  drawn  to  a  wire  so  fine  that,  the  two 
metals  (as  in  case  of  the  gold  and  silver  above) 
perfectly  maintaining  their  relative  diameters 
throughout  the  process,  the  removal  of  the 
silver  by  nitric  acid  finally  leaves  a  platinum 
■wiiS  of  fiar  less  size  than  could  be  attained  by 
drawing  tihe  metal  singly,  and  which  baa  been 
brought,  it  is  said,  to  a  thickness  of  only  yt.hm 
of  an  inch.  Of  such  wire,  a  mile's  length  would 
weigh  but  a  grain,  and  150  filaments  in  close 
contact  would  barely  equal  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary filament  of  raw  silk.  Actual  gold  wire 
being  in  use  for  a  few  purposes  only,  among 
them  that  of  making,  filigree  work,  that  which 
is  commonly  known  as  "gold  wire"  is  really 
silver  gilt ;  and  the  mode  of  making  this  quite 
as  strikingly  exemplifies  the  extreme  ductility 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  silver  rod  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  covered  with  leaf  gold,  and  by 
drawing  and  annealing  this  rod  is  then  reduced 
to  the  finest  wire  required ;  and  thongh  in  the 
outset  but  100  to  140  grains  of  gold  are  thus 
allowed  to  a  pound  of  silver,  the  wire  produced 
is  still  completely  coated  with  the  former  met- 
al. Such  wire  is  wound  npon  thread  to  form 
gold  thread,  the  economy  as  well  as  beauty  of 
the  product  being  increased  by  previously  flat- 
tening the  wire  between  polished  steel  rollers. 
Brass  wire  also  is  made  so  £ne,  even  by  the 
ordinary  processes,  that  gauze  may  be  woven 
from  it  which  shall  have  67,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch. — The  sizes  of  wires  are  conve-" 
niently  distinguished  in  commerce  and  in  their 
employment,  by  naming  the  actual  diameters, 
or  more  commonly  by  a  set  of  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  these.  For  determining  the  diame- 
ters or  numbers,  wire  gauges  of  different  pat- 
terns are  in  use ;  but  since  the  ganges  employ- 
ed in  different  districts  or  factories  very  com- 
monly do  not  agree  with  one  another,  and 
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taaay  of  them  are  not  regular  thronghont  in 
the  gradations  which  they  establish  or  measure, 
the  ntunbers  are  not  a  sore  criterion  of  size, 
and  mach  confusion  practically  eziats  through 
the  want  of  a  universal  and  uniform  standard. 
To  attain  such  a  standard,  Mr.'  Holtzapffel,  in 
the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
"Mechanical  Manipulations,"  proposes  to  em- 
ploy only  the  decmial  divisions  of  the  inch, 
giving  to  these  their  proper  appellations.  Thas, 
wires  would  be  distinguished  as  ^  wire,  jig, 
l4fs  wire,  &o.,  the  gradations  requiring  to  he 
named  being  also  most  numerous  in  the  small 
sizes.  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  England,  has  given, 
in  the  "  Froceedings'of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers"  for  1869,  an  account  of  an 
admirable  contrivance  for  gauging  or  measur- 
ing minute  quantities,  by  which  y,^',,  of  an  inch 
in  the  measnre  of  wire  or  sheet  metal  is  dis- 
tinctly appreciable.  His  gauges  are  prepared 
with  decimal  numbers  on  one  side,  from  No, 
18  to  No.  800,  and  measuring  from  0.018  to 
0.800  of  an  inch.  In  order  if  possible  to  secure 
nniformity  of  measnrement  and  numbers  for 
wire  in  the  United  States,  several  companies 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  have 
adopted  a  new  gauge  devised  by  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Sharpe,  of  Providoioe,  R.  I.,  in  whidt  the 
thickness  is  readily  determined  by  slipping  the 
wire  or  plate  wiUiin  an  angular  opening  be- 
tween two  steel  bars  with  edges  truly  made, 
and  along  which  respectively  are  marked*  the 
points  at  which  the  opening  corresponds,  for 
the  new  gange  and  the  common  nunibering,  to 
sizes  known  as  0000  (0.460  inch  in  the  new 
gauge),  000,  00,  0,  1,  2,  and  so  on  to  86  (0.006 
inch).  Granges  of  the  same  general  form  have 
heen  previously  in  use;  while  those  of  the 
more  common  sort  consist  of  a  plate  of  steel 
having  along  each  edge  a  series  of  slits  or 
notches  of  varying  widths,  and  numbered  to 
correspond  to  the  recognized  sizes  of  wire. — 
The  simple  mode  in  which  the  drawing  of  wire 
is  accomplished  allows  of  giving  to  wires  other 
forms  than  the  ordinary  or  cylindrical.  Thus, 
by  making  the  opening  in  the  draw-plate  of 
suitable  form,  pinion  wire,  or  that  consisting  of 
an  axis  with  ridges  or  leaves  projecting  from  it 
radially,  so  as  to  serve  directly  for  making  the 
pinions  of  timepieces,  and  of  any  size  and  num- 
ber of  teeth,  is  at  once  produced ;  though  in 
tide  instance,  as  in  all  others  in  which  rolling 
on  the  cylinder  would  destroy  or  injure  the 
form  of  &e  wire,  the  drawing  of  each  piece^is 
accomplished  by  pulling  it  out  in  a  straight  line 
to  full  length  over  a  long  bench,  the  carriage 
to  which  the  first  end  of  the  wire  is  attached 
being,  by  action  of  a  band  winch  and  nse  of  a 
horizontal  rack,  caused  to  move  away  from  Ihe 
plate.  Pinion  wire  is  then  cut  to  the  proper 
lengths  for  pinion  and  axis,  and  to  form  the 
latter  at  the  ends  the  teeth  are  at  these  parts 
filed  away ;  they  are  thns  produced  much  more 
cheaply  than  by  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved 
rims  of  spectacles  are  also  conveniently  made 
hj  drawing  first  as  grooved  wire  of  the  re- 


quired  size  and  shape,  then  entdng  into  lengfhi 
and  forming  these  to  the  rims  ot  the  glissei. 
The  steel  wire  for  making  needles,  and  the  com- 
mon wire  for  cards  and  some  other  purposes,  re- 
quiring to  be  straight,  the  curvature  acquired  in 
rolling  upon  the  winding  drums  is  removed  by 
drawing  the  wire  between  pins  set  upright  from 
a  wooden  bed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bend  the 
wire  into  a  wavy  line,  the  flexures  of  which 
are  gradually  diminished  until  they  dis^pear; 
the  wire  is  thns  finally  brought  to  be  pmsctly 
strught. — Wire  is  api^ied  to  a  great  variety  of 
uses,  to  some  of  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  Among  these  is  that  of  the  maim- 
frusture  of  wire  ganze  or  cloth.  Bedhnann 
refers  to  some  very  old  specimens  of  wire  net- 
work, the  plaiting  or  weaving  of  which  was  so 
intricate  and  curious  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  tradition  that  it  was  accomplished  by  some- 
thing more  than  hnman  agency.  The  plainer 
sorts  of  wire  gauze  or  net- work  are  woven  on 
looms  differing  but  little  from  those  for  clotL 
Those  of  large  wire  and  open  meshes  are  em- 
ployed for  fences,  large  cages  or  bnildings  of 
wire  for  birds  or  small  animals,  and  for  coane 
riddles  or  sieves,  &c. ;  the  finer  sorts  are  put  to 
nse  in  the  construction  of  sieves,  lanterns,  flon^ 
dresdng  machines,  paper-making  maohineiy, 
screens  for  windows,  safety  lamps,  &c  On  a 
principle  similar  to  that  of  the  safety  lamp, 
Aldini  has  contrived  a  wire  armor  for  firemen, 
which,  though  light,  is  very  nearly  fiame-prool 
By  pressing  sheets  of  wire  gauze  in  moulds, 
the  shape  of  which  they  retain,  and  finishing 
off  their  edges  with  hoops  or  rings,  these  are 
formed  into  dish  covers,  baskets,  and  other 
useM  and  ornamental  articles.  The  wire  in  bird 
cages,  fenders,  and  other  like  articles  is  often 
roeoially  pluted  or  woven  in  forming  them,  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  making  of  baaketa, 
they  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  constractiiai 
and  ornamentation.  Knitting  and  sewing  nee- 
dles and  pins  are  at  first  cut  from  wire  express- 
ly prepared  for  such  manufacture,  that  for  the 
first  two  being  of  steel ;  and  some  of  the  fineat 
sorts  of  steel  wire  are  consmned  in  naldng 
the  hair  springs  of  timepieces.  A  vety  im- 
portant use  of  steel  wire  is  its  application  in 
the  way  of  tiie  so  called  "  strings'  of  pianoa 
Spangles,  or  pullettea,  which  are  small  flat 
disks  of  metal  with  an  opening  in  the  oenti^ 
and  used  for  ornamenting  garments,  are  ibmea 
of  wire,  by  twisting  thb  in  a  spiral  manner 
round  a  rod  of  suitable  dze,  cutting  so  ae  to 
obtain  as  many  single  coik  or  rings,  and  then 
flattening  these  with  a  hammer  npon  a  smootii 
anvil.  Gold  and  silver  wires  are  much  uted  in 
tJiie  production  of  flligree  work.  In  foming 
this,  the  wires  of  the  two  sorts  are  woven, 
plaited,  or  otherwise  in-worked,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce festoons,  flowers,  or  other  omamenti; 
while  the  two  wires  are  at  certain  points  to 
fused  into  little  balls  in  which  they  both  ap- 
pear as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect  Im 
work,  which  was  long  unoe  much  in  vogue  for 
small  ornamental  articles  and  decoratioDi^  htf 
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BOir  nearly  ISiIlen  into  dinise.— For  the  making 
of  vire  into  wire  rope,  and  in  reference  to  the 
ewnperative  strength  and  aome  of  the  nsea  of 
snoh  rope,  aee  the  artiolea  Rope  and  BanMsn. 
It  has  been  observed  that  when  iron  wire  ia 
ml^eoted  to  a  red  heat,  ita  tensile  strength  ia 
neatlT'  redaoed,  while  under  like  oonditiona 
Uiat  of  iron  chtun  remaina  qnite  nnimpaired. 
To  account  for  the  former  fact,  it  had  been 
inppoaed  that,  in  the  prooeea  of  drawing,  the 
saruoe  portion  of  the  wire  becomes  condensed 
or  consolidated  in  saoh  a  way  w  to  give  it,  in 
its  ordinary  state,  that  greater  relative  strengUi 
whidi,  section  for  section,  drawn  wire  ia 
known  to  possess  over  the  iron  bars  or  rods 
from  vf^aab  it  is  mside.  In  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  John  Daglish 
("  London  Engineer,"  No.  360)  has  made  several 
series  of  experiments;  and  he  finds  that  heat- 
ing makes  l>at  a  slij^t  change  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wire,  sometimes  increasing  and 
sometimes  diminishing  it;  while  the  specific 
gravity  of  hard-drawn  wire  (7.68)  is  less  than 
that  of  forged  iron  (7.74),  so  that,  thongb  the 
latter  has  the  less  tensile  strength,  it  is  really 
^e  more  consolidated.  He  concludes  that 
condensation  of  the  material  of  cold-drawn 
wire  ia  not  the  cause  of  its  increased  strength, 
and  that  the  iiyurious  effect  of  heating  is  not 
doe  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  opening  of 
the  pores"  of  the  metal ;  but  that  the  difference 
arises  through  some  change  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  iron  not  attended  by  change  of 
balk,  and  so  not  sensible  in  any  way. — ^For 
bri^  descriptions,  with  drawings,  of  machines 
for  wiring  dn,  sheet  iron,  and  otner  ware,  tor 
wire-covering,  and  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope,  see  "  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Machines," 
to.  (Swr  York,  1857).  See  also  Beckmann's 
"^t■tory  of  Inventions,"  Holland's  "Mannfao- 
toree  in  Metal"  (Lardner's  "Oabinet  Oydopce- 
dia,"  vol.  ii.),  and  Hebert's  "Engineer's  and 
Mechanio'a  Xhioydopndia." 

WIRE  WORM,  a  name  applied  to  the  myri- 
apod  animals  of  the  genus  iuhu  (Latr.),  to  the 
larva  of  several  of  tiie  spring  beetles,  and  to 
the  caterpillars  of  many  owlet  moths  of  the 
fiunily  oi^tidida,  the  last  mora  properly  call- 
ed cot-worms.  (See  Onr-Wosic.)  The  char- 
acters of  the  order  of  myriapods  have  been 
soffloiently  given  under  Oxhtifedb.  Hie  genua 
iuhu  su^  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  sub-divi- 
sion eiUagnatha,  popularly  called  millepedes 
from  the  great  number  of  feet  The  body  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  consisting  of  nmneroos 
homy,  arched  segments,  most  bearing  S  pairs 
of  feet  ending  in  small  single  hooks,  the  last 
having  none;  antennas  short  and  7-jointed; 
jaws  rudimentary,  suited  for  (beding  on  soft  or 
decaying  vegetable  substances  instead  of  the 
Hving  prey  of  the  chilopod  centipedes.  Kot- 
withstandmg  the  numerous  legs,  their  move- 
ments are  very  slow  and  worm-like ;  when  in 
danger  the  body  is  rolled  into  a  spiral  boll; 
Ouj  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  having 
ataiBt  only  8  pairs  of  feet,  and  attain  their  tall 


growth  only  after  several  moultings  extending 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  showing  an  aflSnity  to 
the  insects  proper ;  the  reproductive  season  is 
in  Enrope  tram  December  till  about  the  middle 
of  Maj ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  in  the 
ground.  They  are  common  in  damp  earth  and 
moss,  and  sometimes  on  or  under  me  bark  d 
trees;  they  are  harmless  animals,  unlike  the 
centipedes,  and  are  actually  beneficial. to  man 
in  warm  climates  by  consuming  decomposing 
vegetable  substances;  they 'have  been  oonnd- 
ered  ii\}Tirioa8  to  vegetation  in  temperate  ra- 
dons, probably  withoat  sufficient  foundation, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  to  steep  grain  in 
copperas  water  and  other  astringent  solutions 
before  planting,  to  roll  the  seed  in  lime  or 
ashes,  and  to  mix  salt  with  the  manure,  to  pre- 
vent their  depredations.  The  pigmy  wire  worm 
(/.  ptmliut,  Bay),  common  in  the  middle  states, 
is  i  inoh  long,  with  46  smooth  segments,  flesh- 
oolored  with  a  black  patch  at  the  side  of  each 
segment ;  it  is  found  principally  under  the  bark 
of  trees.  The  Canada  wire  worm  (/.  Ganaden^ 
tU,  Newport),  so  common  in  Canada  and  about 
the  tdla  of  Niagara,  is  li  Laches  long,  with  48 
smooth  shining  segments;  it  is  reddish  flesh- 
oolored,  with  black  lateral  spots  beneath  a  lon- 
l^dinal  series  of  white  patches.  In  Europe  * 
the  most  common  are  the  /.  *abulo»iu  and  ter- 
rettrit  (Linn.),  about  1}  inches  long,  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  vonegated  -with  yellowish,  and  with 
abont  120  legs  on  a  side.  The  largest  species 
ia  the  /.  ntaximvi  (Linn.),  6  or  7  inches  long, 
and  a  native  of  woods  and  retired  places  in 
South  America. — ^The  larvs  of  the  spring 
beeiles  (elater,  Linn.)  are  called  wire  worms 
fhnn  their  dendemess  and  hardness;  they  are 
sud  to  live  in  the  larva  state  6  years,  during 
most  of  which  time  they  feed  on  the  roots  of 
wheat,  ry^  oats,  and  grass,  causing  a  great  an- 
nual diminution  and  sometimes  nearly  a  total 
destruction  of  the  crop ;  they  are  especially 
iqjurions  in  gardens  recently  c<Hiverted  from 
pastore  lands.  The  best  known  European  wire 
worm  is  the  elater  {agriotei)  tegetis  (Bierk.), 
the  eataphagui  lineatut  (Steph.)  according  to 
some  entomologists  being  the  same;  the  larva 
when  full-grown  is  abont  7  lines  long,  very 
narrow,  ydlowidi,  hard  and  shining,  with  12 
segments,  the  last  2  indented  with  dark  specks, 
hmd  1»own,  and  end  of  jaws  black ;  it  is  very 
destraotive  to  grain  and  culinary  vegetables; 
moles  and  pheasants  destroy  great  numbers  of 
them;  in  England  it  is  the  custom  to  strew 
slices  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  the  infested 
places  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  to  coUeot 
and  destroy  the  grubs  which  congregate  upon 
dtera ;  the  ground  may  also  be  ploughed,  wnen 
the  crows  and  other  birds  will  pick  up  the 
grubs.  There  are  several  of  these  larva  in 
America  in  land  newly  broken  up,  but  fortu- 
natdy  their  mischief  as  yet  is  chiefly  confined 
to  wo^.  The  E.  {agriotei)  rnaneut  (Sa.j)  is 
abont  i  inoh  Ions,  stout,  da^k  brown  covered 
with  d&ty  yellowish  gray  hairs,  and  punctured 
thickly  above;  fhwi  April  to  Jane  nnmbera 
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maj  be  seen  among  tbe  roots  of  ^ass  and  on 
rails  and  fences ;  the  larvaa  have  6  legs  on  the 
first  8  segments,  and  beneath  ^e  tail  a  short 
retractile  wart  or  prop-leg;  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  fiurmers,  especially  in  grain  regions, 
and  hints  for  their  destmotion  may  be  derived 
flrom  the  above  methods  employed  in  Enrope. 

WmT,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Virginia,  bounded  N. 
by  Hoghes  river,  and  intersected  by  the  little 
Kanawha;  area,  298  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,761,  of  whom  28  were  slaves.  The  snrfaoe 
is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  The 
prodnctions  in  1860  were  98,291  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  22,910  of  oats,  26,280  lbs.  of  bntter, 
and  1,097  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  grist 
mills,  7  saw  mills,  13  churches,  and  600  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  bitomi- 
nons  00^  are  abundant.    Capital,  Elizabeth. 

WIRT,  William,  an  American  jurist  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Nov.  8,  1772, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  18, 1884.  His 
£&ther  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  his  mother 
of  Germany.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  8,  he 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  and 
at  16  had  acquired  sufficient  education  to  be- 
come a  private  tutor.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
thns  employed,  he  began  to  study  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  bar  in  1792,  commenced  practice 
at  Culpepper  Court  House,  Va.,  married  in 
1706,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father- 
in-law.  Dr.  Gilmer,  near  Charlottesville.  In 
1799,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  removed 
to  Richmond,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  and  in  1802  received  from  the  le- 
gislature the  appointment  of  chancellor  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  an  office  which  he 
soon  resigned  in  order  to  return  to  the  bar  at 
Norfolk.  In  1808  he  published  in  the  "Rich- 
mond Argus"  his  "  Letters  of  a  British  Spy," 
purporting  to  be  papers  left  at  an.  inn  by  an 
English  member  of  parliament  travelling  in 
Virginia.  They  consist  principally  of  sketches 
of  prominent  public  orators,  with  remarks  on 
eloquence  and  some  pages  of  local  description, 
and  proved  extremely  popular,  having  passed 
Uirongh  9  or  10  editions  in  book  form.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Wirt  published  in  the  "  Rich- 
mond Enquirer"  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Rainbow."  He  established  him- 
self at  Richmond  in  1806,  and  represented  that 
city  in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  in  1807- 
'8.  In  the  prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  he  was 
retained  to  assist  the  United  States  attorney, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  displayed  a  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  which  estabMied  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
country.  A  series  of  papers  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  "Spectator,"  commenced  by  him 
and  several  of  his  friends  in  1810  under  the 
title  of  "The  Old  Bachelor,"  appeared  in  88 
numbers  of  the  "Richmond  Enquirer,"  and 
afterward  in  book  form.  As  early  as  1804  he 
had  begun  his  "Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Patrick  Henry,"  which  after  varioos 
difficulties  was  completed  in  1817,  and  imme- 
diately took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  popolar 


biographies  ever  written  in  America,  llr. 
GaUatin  referred  to  it  as  "  the  most  masteily 
handling  of  the  pen  of  bio^phy"  he  had  evtr 
met  wi£.  In  1616  Mr.  Wirt  was  impointed  by 
President  Madison  attorney  of  the  United  8ttt« 
for  the  district  of  Virginia,  and  in  1817  by  iW 
ident  Monroe  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  He  retained  this  office  12  years,  and 
on  his  retirement  removed  to  Baltimore,  whete 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of 
his  professioir.  He  delivered  in  1826  in  the 
hall  of  repreeentativee  in  Wae^ington  a  enlo0 
on  Adams  and  Jefferson.  In  1882  he  was  ^e 
candidate  of  the  anti-masonic  party  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  J.  P.  Kennedy  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Pliila- 
delt^Uskl849). 

WlK'iu,  JoRAmr  UiaiOH,  a  German  philos- 
opher, bom  at  Dizingen,  Wlirtemberg,  April  IT, 
1810.  He  studied  philosophy  and  tiieoloey  at 
T&bingen,  and  in  1886  pnolished,  in  reply  to 
Justin  Eemer,  Thtovie  de*  Somnamivliuim. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Kleingartach.  In  1841-'2  he  published  his 
9y*tem  der  tpeealatieen  Bthik  (2  vols.,  Heil- 
bronn),  and  in  1846  Die  ipeeulatite  Idee  Oottn. 
Since  1862  he  has  been  associated  with  J.  E 
Hchte  and  H.  Ulrici  in  editing  the  ZtUtdntift 
y&r  Philotophie  und  philoiophiiehe  Krilik,  the 
orgui  of  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy. 

WISBT,  Laws  or.  See  Law  Mxbohabt,  vd 
x.p.  867. 

WISCASSET,  a  township,  port  of  entry,  an* 
the  shire  town  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  She^pscott  river,  16  m.  from  its 
month,  and  42  m.  N.  E.  from  Portland;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,818.  Its  inhabitants  are  engaged  b 
commerce,  the  fisheries,  ship  building,  and  agii- 
onltnre.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  mter 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  sel- 
dom obstructed  by  ice.  Previous  to  1807  it 
was  one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  seaports  in 
Maine.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
has  8  churches  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  and 
Methodist),  a  bank,  8  public  schools,  and  an 
academy.    The  town  was  first  cettled  in  1780. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  north-weaten 
states  of  the  American  Union,  the  17th  admit- 
ted under  the  federal  constitution,  situated 
between  lat.  42°  80'  and  47°  N.,  and  long. 
87°  80'  and  92°  80'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
British  possessions,  E.  by  Michigan,  S.  by  IIH- 
nois,  andW.  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Lato 
Superior  and  Michigan,  two  of  the  largest  bod- 
ies of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  form  portions 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  lines, 
and  the  Mississippi  river  flows  on  the  westetn 
border.  Extreme  dimensions  of  the  state,  both 
N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.,  800  m. ;  area,  66,000 
sq.  m.,  or  86,840,000  acres.  The  stote  is  dim- 
ed  into  68  counties,  viz.:  Adams,  Ashland, 
Bad  Axe  (name  changed  to  Vernon  in  18(% 
Brown,  Buffalo,  Burnett,  Calumet,  Chiweva, 
Clark,  Oolnmbia,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Diw 
Dodge,  Door,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Fond 
da  I^  Grant,  Green,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  Jmb- 
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■on,  Jefferson,  Jxmean,  Kenosha,  Kewaunee,  La 
Oroflse,  Lafayette,  La  Pointe,  ICanitowoo,  Mar- 
atiion,  ICarqnette,  Milwaukee,  Monroe,  Oconto, 
Ontagamie,  Ozaokee,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Polk,  Port- 
age, Racine,  Bichland,  Rod::,  Sank,  Shawana, 
Ebeboygan,  St.  Oroiz,  Treinpelean,  Walworth, 
Washington,  Wankeaha,  Wanpaoca,  Wanahara, 
Winnebago,  and  Wood.    Madison,  mtnated  on 
Ae  "Foor  Lakes"  in  Dane  co.,  ia  the  capi- 
tal, and  Milwaokee  on  Lake  Michigan  is  tne 
chief  oity  and  commercial  emporium;  there 
are  17  other  incorporated  cities  and  18  villages 
whoae  population  exceeds  1,000 ;  the  .principal 
(with  their  popnlation  in  1860)  are:  Racine, 
7,8S6 ;  Janeayille,  7,706 ;  Oshkoah,  6,066 ;  Wa- 
tertown,  6,807 ;  Fond  dn  Lao,  4,418 ;  Sheboy- 
gan, 4,266;  Beloit,  4,060;  La  Orosae,  8,714; 
Kenosha,  8,196 ;  Mineral  Point,  8,198 ;  Mani- 
towoc, 8,065;  Portage   Oity,    2,877;    Beaver 
Dam,   2,778;    and  Whitewater, .  2,702.     The 
popnlation  of  Wisconsin  in  18S0  was  8,246;  in 
1840,    80,946;    in^l860,   806,891;    in    1866, 
663,109 ;  and  in  1860, 776,466 ;  showing  an  in- 
crease from  1830  to  1840  of  864  per  cent,  from 
1840  to  1830  of  887  per  cent.,  and  fi-om  1860  to 
1860  of  164  per  cent.    Ratio  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  about  as  1  to  40, 
or  3i  per  cent.;   popnlation  per  sq.  m.,  14. 
Wiaoonsdn  is  the  13th  state  in  amount  of  popu- 
lation, sad  is  entitled  to  6  representatives  in 
congress.    Ofthe  popnlation  in  1860,  there  were 
164,861  malea  and  140,406  femalea;   colored 
males   805^  females  270;    bom  in  Wisconsin 
68,016,  and  in  other  states  of  the  Union  184,897 ; 
in  Great  Britain 47,841,in  British  America  8,277, 
and  in  Germany  84,169 ;  total  of  foreign  birth, 
106,696,  or  about  86  per  cent.    There  were 
40,806  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,177  in  manu- 
fiwtnres,  61,824  In  commerce  and  trades,  and 
1,458  in  the  learned  profeaaiona.    Number  of 
births  dnring  the  preceding  year,  10,427;  of 
deaths,  2,903.    The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  total 
populimon  was  1  to  106,  being  lower  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union  except  Oregon  and 
IDnnesota.    In  1861  there  wera  in  the  state 
919  dei^  and  dumb.  111  blind,  120  insane,  and 
110  idiotic. — ^There  are  no  mountains,  properly 
speaking,  in  Wisconsin ;  the  whole  somce  may, 
with  slight  exceptions,  be  considered  one  vast 
plain,  varied  only  by  the  cliflEs  bordering  the 
rivera  and  lakes,  and  the  moderate  undulations 
called  "  rolling."    This  plain  lies  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  600  to  1,600  feet  above  the  ocean ; 
the  dividing  grounds  between  the  valleys  usu- 
ally attain  but  a  alight  elevation  above  the  aur- 
roanding  country,  the  watera  of  a  lake  or  marsh 
being  often  drained  in  oppoaite  directions  to 
reach  the  ocean  at  widely  different  points. 
The  highest  lands  are  those  along  the  sources 
ofthe  mbutaries  of  Lake  Superior,  which,  near 
the  Montreal  river,  are  1,700  to  1,800  feet 
above    the   sea  level,  gradually  diminishing 
westward  to  about  1,100  feet  at  the  W.  line  of 
the  state.    From  this  great  water-shed  the 
land  slopes  rapidly  toward  the  lake,  and  more 
gradually  toward  the  S.  to  the  lower  Wisoonna 
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river,  whence  there  is  another  alope  toward  the 
S.  drained  mostly  by  the  waters  of  Bock  river 
and  ita  tributaries.  At  Pori;age  Oity  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers  approach  so  nearly  that 
their  waters  are  often  cominingled;  they  are 
connected  by  a  .canal,  from  which  there  is  a 
descent  of  196'feet  to  Green  bay  and  171  feet 
to  the  Miaassippi  at  Prairie  du  Obien.  There 
are  aeveral  prominent  elevationa,  called  mounds, 
in  thie  S.  W.  portion  of  the  state,  which  for- 
merly served  as  guides  to  the  traveller  in  his 
course ;  among  these  the  principal  are  the  Blue, 
1,729  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Platte,  1,281  feet; 
and  the  Sinsinnewa  m'oonda,  1,169  feet.  The 
cliffs  along  the  E.  shores  of  Green  bay  and 
Lake  Winnebago  extend  as  far  as  Iron  Ridge  in 
Dodge  CO.,  and  form  a  bold  escarpment,  not 
unlike  the  "mountain  ridge"  of  western  New 
York  in  general  character  and  geological  age. 
From  this  ridge  the  country  alopes  gradnsJly 
£.  to  Lake  Michigan.  On  this  slope  there  is  a 
remarkable  series  of  drift  hills  and  drcnlar  de- 
pressions called  "pot-ash  kettles,"  extending 
m  a  S.  S.  W.  direction  from  the  peninsula  E.^ 
Green  bay  into  the  state  of  Illinois ;  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  Washington  co.  is  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  greadbest  depreaaion  in  iJie 
state  ia  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is 
678  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Misaiasippi  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  8  m.  above  Du- 
buque, ia  691  feet ;  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  602 ; 
at  La  Orosae,  682 ;  and  at  the  month  of  the  St. 
Oroix  river  (Preaoott),  677;  and  it  therefore 
has  a  descent  in  this  part  of  ita  course  of  6  inches 
per  mile.  The  descent  of  Fox  river  from  L^e 
Winnebago  to  Green  bay  is  170  feet,  forming 
one  of  the  most  valnable  series  of  water  powers 
in  the  West.  No  part  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds the  valley  ofthe  upper  Mississippi  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  wild  natural  sce- 
nery. A  series  of  picturesque  slopes  and  rocky 
bluffs,  with  rounded  hills,  wholly  or  partially 
wooded,  affords,  especially  when  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  river,  ever  varying  objects 
of  interest. — ^The  Misaiasippi  forma  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  for  about  200  m.,  and  in 
that  distance  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Black,  Ohippewa,  and  St.  Oroix,  all 
large  streams,  draining  respectively  areas  of 
11,000,  2,200,  9,000,  and  8,600  sq.  m.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rook  river,  an- 
other tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  St.  Louis, 
Bois  Brul6,  Bad,  and  Montreal,  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior;  the  Menomonee,  Pesbtego, 
Oconto,  Penaaukee,  and  Fox,  with  its  tributary 
the  Wolf,  flowing  into  Green  hay;  and  the 
Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  and  Milwaukee,  tribu- 
taries of  Lake  Michigan.  Innumerable  smaller 
streams  water  almost  the  whole  surface ;  their 
waters  are  usually  clear,  originating  in  springs 
and  small  lakes.  Many  of  those  at  the  norQi 
are  precipitated  over  rooky  barriers,  forming 
beautiful  cascades  or  rapids ;  and  at  the  south 
they  often  run  through  narrow  rocky  gorges 
called  "della."  The  Misaiasippi  ia  navigable 
for  steamboats  along  the  whole  border  of  the 
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state;  the  Wolf  and  Fox  rivers  are  navigable 
for  small  steamboata,  the  latter  having  been  ar- 
trfloially  improved;  and  many  of  the  streams 
afford  ample  water  power  for  manafacturing 
pnrposes.  Beside  the  two  great  lakes,  Baperior 
and  Michigan,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
nnmerons  others,  especially  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  state ;  they  are  from 
1  to  20  or  80  m.  in  extent,  usually  with  high, 
picturesque  banks,  and  deep  water,  abounding 
m  fish.  The  greatest  numbers  are  found  near 
the  sources  of  the  Ohippewa  and  St.  Croix  riv- 
ers, the  whole  surface  being  studded  with  them, 
80  that  in  some  districts  it  would  be  difficult  to 
travel  6  m.  without  finding  a  lake.  A  kind  of 
wild  rice  (zieania  aquatiea)  grows  in  the  shal- 
low waters,  affording  sustenance  to  innumera- 
ble water  birds.  The  largest  lake  in  the  state 
is  Lake  Winnebago,  28  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide, 
covering  an  area  of  212  sq.  m. ;  it  is  daily  nav- 
igated by  small  steamboats  from  Fond  du  Lac 
to  Menasha,  situated  respectively  at  its  S.  and 
N.  extremities.  The  other  principal  lakes  are 
8t.  Oroix,  Pepin,  Fewaugan,  Pewaukee,  Oeneva, 
Oreen,  Eoshkonong,  the  Four  Lakes,  &c. — 
The  geology  of  the  state  is  simple,  the  series 
of  rocks  extending  from  the  primary  and  oldest 
rilnrian  only  to  the  devonian.  In  the  central 
and  northern  portions,  granite,  gneiss,  talcose 
dates,  syenitio  and  other  primary  and  azoiq 
rooks,  with  metamorphic  sandstones,  conglom- 
erates, trap  dikes,  &o.,  prevail,  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower  rap- 
ids of  the  Ohippewa,  Black,  Wisconsin,  Wolf, 
and  Menomonee  rivers.  This  district  has  a 
length  from  E.  to  W.  of  240  m.;  its  greatest 
breutdth,  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  is  160 
m.  These  iipcks  have  been  but  little  examined 
scientifically;  they  occur  in  ranges  running 
in  a  W.  S.  W.  and  £.  N.  £.  direction,  and  in 
dome-shaped  masses.  One  of  these  ranges  in 
Douglas  CO.  presents  the  characteristics  of 
the  copper  ranges  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
IGchigan ;  another  in  Ashland  oo.,  known  as 
the  Penokee  L*on  range,  abounds  in  magnetic 
iron  ore  not  yet  worked.  It  is  chiefiy  in  this 
primary  district  that  pine  timber  is  obtained 
in  such  immense  quantities ;  it  is  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  state,  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  small  lakes,  and  is  the  least  settled 
and  improved.  Besting  upon  the  edges  of  the 
strata  of  primary  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
is  found,  forming  a  belt  on  almost  every  side, 
from  10  to  60  m.  in  breadth.  The  general 
form  of  the  sandstone  district  is  that  of  a  cres- 
cent, its  horns  on  the  Menomonee  and  St.  Oroix 
rivers,  and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  region  of 
the  Wisconsin  river,  near  the  middle  of  the 
state.  The  sand  is  generally  pure,  frequently 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  often 
contains  oalcareons  beds  with  fossil  remains 
of  much  interestj  representing  the  animtJs  of 
the  oldest  or  primordial  fauna;  the  decay  of 
these  beds  mingling  with  the  sand  renders  the 
soil  fertile.  This  rock  often  forms  bold  difb 
and  prominent  peaks ;  the  strata  are  irregular. 


contorted,  and  variously  curved,  indicating  grad- 
ual deposition  from  currents  of  water.  Next 
above  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  aheavy  depoait 
of  limestone,  locally  known  as  the  lotreT  msg- 
nesian  limestone ;  it  contains  copper  oree  in  s 
few  places,  and  is  supposed  to  contun  also  lend. 
This  is  succeeded  by  the  upper  sandstone,  hm- 
ing  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Potsdam, 
npon  which  are  the  blue  and  Galena  limestonee 
(or  dolomites),  corresponding  witii  the  l^enton 
of  New  York,  chiefly  in  the  latter  of  which  are 
found,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state  and  ad- 
Joining  portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  fis- 
sures containing  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  and  cop- 
per ores.  In  this  district,  though  yielding  large 
(quantities  of  lead,  the  soil  is  nch  and  produc- 
tive. These  mines  were  first  discovered  by  Le 
Sueur  in  1700,  but  attracted  little  attention 
until  1826,  from  which  time  the  quantity  of 
lead  produced  incre»ed  rapidly  until  1846; 
and  they  continue  to  yield  a  supply  equal  to 
about  one  eighth  of  the  qdantity  produced  in 
the  whole  world.  Most  of  the  lead  is  sent  to 
Qalena,  111.^  whence  as  much  as  24,000  tons 
has  been  shipped  in  one  year.  In  the  eaaten 
portion  of  the  state,  limestones  of  the  Niagara 
group  are  found  underlying  the  surface,  from 
the  entrance  of  Green  bay  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  Illinois,  affording  material 
for  building  and  for  the  mannfaoture  of  quick- 
lime. Near  Mjlwankee,  covering  a  limited 
space,  rocks  of  the  devonian  age  occur,  con- 
taining 'remains  of  the  fish  of  a  very  ancient 
ocean.  The  limestone  district  of  Wisconsin  in- 
cludes nearly  all  those  portions  lying  S.  and  E, 
of  the  Fox  and  lower  Wisconsin  rivers,  with 
considerable  tracts  along  the  Mississippi  and  W. 
of  Green  bay.  All  these  rocks  are  older  than 
those  of  the  coal  formation,  and  lie  below  tb«m; 
hence  no  coal  is  found  in  this  state.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lead  region,  and  the  coontieB 
lying  along  the  Mississippi  river,  the  state  v 
covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  day.  Band, 
gravel,  and  bowlders  or  "  drift ; "  and  it  is  gen- 
erally this  deposit  rather  than  the  underlying 
rocks  that  gives  character  to  the  soil  Among 
the  pebbles  masses  of  native  copper  are  often 
found,  associated  with  silver,  dearly  showing 
that  this  drift  had  its  origin  at  Uie  north.  The 
drift,  in  a  modified  form,  furnishes  the  clay 
from  which  cream-colored  bricks  are  made,  of 
great  beauty  and  durability.  A  geological  sat- 
vey  of  the  state  has  been  in  progress  for  setenl 
years,  and  the  first  volume  of  results  was  pnb- 
lished  in  1862. — ^Lead  ore  is  the  most  important 
mineral  product  of  the  state,  found  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Grant,  Lafayette,  and  Iowa;  it 
is  mostly  the  sulphuret  (galena),  thongh  the 
carbonate  (called  white  mmeral)  often  ocenra. 
Iron  ores  are  found  in  great  quantities  and  of 
easy  access  at  Iron  Bidge  in  Dodge  cc,  at 
Ironton  in  Sauk  oo.,  at  the  Black  river  &lls  in 
Jackson  oo.,  and  in  the  Penokee  Iron  range,  in 
Ashland  co.  near  Lake  Superior.  ^  M^^etio 
ores  also  occur  in  the  primary  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Menomonee  river,  in  the  K<  X- 
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part  of  the  state.  The  ore  has  been  smelted 
only  at  Iron  Bidge,  Ironton,  and  Black  River 
Falls.  Native  copper  is  found  in  limited  quan- 
tities in  the  N.  part  of  the  state ;  and  copper 
ores  have  been  discovered  in  fissores  in  Iowa 
and  Orawford  coanties.  Two  ores  of  zinc,  as- 
sociated with  the  lead,  have  been  smelted  to  a 
small  extent  at  Minertj  Point.  Limestone  suit- 
able for  polishing  (or marbles) has  been  found; 
the  drift  affords  day  suitable  for  the  coarser 
wares  and  for  brick ;  beds  of  peat  and  of  shell 
marl  occur  in  the  marshes  and  beds  of  ancient 
lakes.  Gypsmn  has  been  found  on  Sturgeon 
bay.  Oamelians  and  agates  are  picked  up 
among  the  pebbles  of  the  lake  shores,  and  are 
found  associated  with  the  trap  rocks. — ^The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  southern  and 
more  settled  portion  of  the  state  is  46°  F. ; 
mean  temperature  of  winter,  20° ;  of  spring 
and  autumn,  47° ;  and  of  summer,  72°.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  materially  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  counties  along  its  shores, 
moderating  both  the  excessive  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter ;  and  hence  the  temper- 
ature of  January  at  Milwaukee  is  found  on  the 
Mississippi  river  half  a  degree  of  latitude  fur- 
ther S.,  and  that  of  July  at  St.  Paul,  2°  further 
N.  The  N.  part  of  ttus  lake  only  is  covered 
with  ice  in  the  winter,  which  never  reaches  as 
fiir  S.  as  Milwaukee,  wherd  the  navigation  con- 
tinues open  during  the  whole  year.  The  Mil- 
waukee river  remains  closed  on  an  average 
from  Nov.  80  to  March  18,  or  107  days.  Snow 
always  falls  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  before 
the  occurrence  of  heavy  frosts,  protecting  the 
ground  and  the  roots  of  plants  from  freezing,  and 
accelerating  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  state  snow  often 
lies  to  the  depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  but  some 
winters  pass  almost  without  snow.  The  pre- 
vaihng  winds  of  spring  are  from  the  N.  K ;  of 
snmmer,  S.'E. ;  of  autumn  and  winter,  W.  The 
winters  are  cold,  mostly  uniform,  with  many 
dear  dry  days ;  the  springs  are  backward ;  the 
summers  short  and  hot;  the  autumns  mild 
and  almost  always  pleasant.  The  annual  quan- 
tity of  rain  and  melted  snow  is  about  32  inches. 
The  barometer  varies  in  its  extremes  from  28 
to  s  little  above  80  inches,  the  mean  being 
abont  29.6  inches.  The  sudden  changes  indi- 
cating great  storms  appear  on  the  Mississippi  6 
or  8  hours  before  they  reach  Lake  Michigan. 
Very  numerous  meteorological  observations 
have  been  made  in  Wisconsin,  bnt  they  have  not 
yet  been  collated  and  studied. — ^An  enumer- 
ation of  the  animals  of  Wisconsin  recently  pub- 
lished indicates  62  species  of  mammals,  800 
of  birds,  19  of  reptiles,  and  90  of  mollusks  or 
tihells.  The  buffalo,  wild  turkey,  and  some 
other  species  are  now  extinct ;  the  elk,  deer, 
bear,  beaver,  fisher,  wolf,  otter,  wild  cat,  por- 
cupine, &c.,  are  still  found;  and  among  the 
amisller  quadrupeds  are  the  striped  gopher,  bat, 
inole,  squirrel,  pouched  rat,  &c.  The  larger 
bii;^  are  ^e  gdden  and  bald  eagle,  great 
white  owl,  qoul,  partridge;  the  spruce,  wil- 


low, prairie,  and  sharp-tailed  grouse;  wood- 
cock, wild  goose,  ducks  in  great  numbers  and 
varieties,  pdican,  loon,  &c.  Pigeons  are  abun- 
dant. Great  quantities  of  fish  are  annually 
caught  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  as  w^ 
as  in  the  smaller  l^es  and  rivers ;  among  these 
tbe  most  important  are  the  white  fish,  trout, 
siskowet,  maskinonge,  pickerel,  and  perch ;  the 
most  curious  are  the  bill-fish  and  the  spoon- 
bill sturgeon.  The  insects  and  lower  classes  of 
animals  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  pub- 
lished catalogue  of  Wiscoiisin  plants  contains 
about  1,300  species,  exclusive  of  the  lower  or- 
ders ;  of  these,  60  are  forest  trees,  and  180 
shrubs;  280  have  reputed  medicinal  virtues; 
100  belong  to  the  family  of  grasses,  and  160  to 
that  of  compound  flowering  plants  (sunflowers, 
&c.),  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  prunes 
and  open  districts  as  often  to  give  a  yellow 
hue  to  the  landscape  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
flowering  season.  One  of  these,  called  the  com- 
pass plant  (tilphivm  t«rebinthinaeeum),  when 
growing  in  open  exposed  ntuations,  has  the 
lobes  of  its  large  palmate  radical  leaves  pointed 
toward  the  N.  and  8.  Nearly  all  the  N.  half 
of  the  state  abounds  in  pine,  balsam,  hemlock, 
and  other  ooae-bearing  evergreen  trees,  of 
which  the  white  pine,  usually  towering  far 
above  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  is  the  most 
common.  The  great  prairies  of  IHinois  extend 
into  several  of  the  southern  counties  of  Wis- 
consin, between  which  and  the  heavily  timber- 
ed districts  there  ia  a  region  of  openings,  in 
which  the  bar  oak  (qu«reu*maeroearpa)  chiefly 
abounds.  A  line  drawn  from  Bacine  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion, will  mark  the  boundaries  between  the 
openings  and  the  heavily  timbered  lands.  The 
red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  is  the  only  species  of  oak 
that  extends  as  &r  N.  as  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. — The  ancient  earthworks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  assume^  Wisconsin 
imitative  forms,  being  intended  to  represent 
the  human  figure,  or  that  of  some  of  the  more 
familiar  animals.  These  are  usually  combined 
and  associated  with  ciroolar  mounds  and  ridges 
running  in  straight  or  curved  lines.  The  most 
important  and  best  known  are  those  at  Azta- 
lan  in  Jefferson  co.,  where  a  space  of  I7f  acres 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  earth  and  burnt  clay 
(not  t>roper  brick),  supported  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  mounds  or  bnttresses.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  "  sacred  enclosures," 
intended  doubtless  for  some  religious  ceremo- 
nial purposes.  Fragments  of  rude  pottery  are 
often  found,  with  arrow  heads  of  flint,  and 
stone  axes,  pipes,  &c. — Agriculture  is  the  chief 
object  of  industry,  and  is  encouraged  by  legis- 
lative appropriations  of  $8,000  annually  to  the 
state  agricultural  society,  and  $100  to  e^oh  of 
the  county  societies ;  the  state  society  holds  an 
annual  fair  or  exhibition,  and  has  published  6 
volumes  of  transactions.  In  1861  there  were 
36  county  agricultural  societies  holding  fairs, 
and  $7,165  was  paid  in  premiums.  The  soil  of 
the  state  is  rich  and  varied,  yielding  abon- 
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dAnt  crops  nnder  proper  onltnre.  Bj  a  law  of 
the  state  the  assessors  are  required  to  collect 
anntullx  the  statistics  of  the  crops  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  chief  items  for  the  year  1860, 
and  their  value,  are  as  follows :  wheat,  27,816,- 
806  bnshels,  $17,100,995;  oats,  18,834,987 
bushels,  $3,171,292;  Indian  com,  12,046,178 
bnshels,  $3,958,678;  hay,  692,872  tons,  $2,- 
696,802 ;  potatoes,  8,713,902  bushels,  $1,168,- 
018;  bntter,  10,928,826  pounds,  $1,198,904; 
cattle  on  hand,  664,903  head,  $6,227,168;  cat- 
tle slaughtered,  67,781  head,  $1,164,804;  swine 
on  hand,  406,672,  $1,096,668;  swine  slaugh- 
tered, 248,418,  $2,604,218  ;  horses  and  mules, 
127,887,  $6,226,079 ;  making,  with  minor  arti- 
oles,  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
nots  $47,149,729.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1860 
ahows  an  aggregate  of  8,746,036  acres  of  im- 

Cived  and  4,163,184  acres    of  unimproved 
ds,  and  indicateia  that  only  abont  one  fifth 


of  the  whole  area  of  the  state  has  been  upptth 
priated  to  farming  purposes ;  the  remmder  is 
chiefly  in  the  Central  and  northern  portioni. 
The  principal  articles  manufactured  in  1860, 
and  their  value,  were  reported  as  follows: 
lumber,  8&&,065,166  feet,  $2,362,668;  sUngles, 
2,272,061  M.,  $1,184,884;  boots  and  shoes, 
299,864  purs,  $716,169 ;  cabinet  ware,  $40S,- 
326 ;  wagons,  7,464,  $449,410 ;  wood  and  wil- 
low ware,  $829,766 ;  leather,  $146,177 ;  paper, 
97,860  reams,  $143,666  ;  value  of  lead  nmi 
from  the  mines,  $264,767,  smelted  $188,880, 
manufactured  $84,469  ;  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  mann&ctures,  $3,646,109. — ^T  wo  main 
lines  of  redlroads  rxm  across  the  state.  &cfm 
Milwaukee  on  Lake  Michigan  to  theJfiasis- 
sippi  river,  which  with  a  number  of  shorter 
ones  have  an  aggregate  length  of  92^  m.,  and 
cost  about  $34,000  per  mile,  as  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 
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The  gross '  earnings  of  these  railroads  for  the 
year  1860  were  $2,612,891 ;  for  1861,  $3,476,184, 
showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $963,298. 
The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  connects 
the  Wisconsin  system  of  railroads  directly 
with  the  great  lines  running  east  through 
Canada,  New  York,  &c.  Steamships  ply  reg- 
ularly across  Lake  Michigan  in  connection 
with  this  route  during  the  summer,  and  pro- 
pellers in  the  winter.  The  shipments  by  this 
route  in  1861  were  224,632  bbls.  flour,  30,286 
bbls.  beef,  860,626  lbs.  wool,  682,429  lbs.  hides, 
Sco.,  the  whole  amount  being  83,723  tons.  But 
the  surplus  products  of  the  state  are  chiefly 
exported  by  water  on  the  great  lakes,  from 
Milwaukee  to  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  other  ports 
below,  or  directly  to  Europe.  The  shipments 
of  wheat,  including  flour  reduced  to  its  equiva- 
lent in  wheat,  during  the  year  1861,  were  as 
follows :  from  Milwaukee,  16,672,866  bnshels ; 
from  Racine,  910,767 ;  from  Green  Bay,  448,- 
722 ;  from  Kenosha,  884,000 ;  from  Sheboygan, 
219,262;  from  Ozaukee,  69,610;  from  other 
ports,  61,310 ;  total,  18,766,636  bushels.  Some 
of  the  products  of  the  interior  are  taken  to 
Chicago  over  the  roads  leading  to  that  city; 
and  the  lead  smelted  in  the  western  counties  is 
mostly  shipped  from  Galena  in  Illinois.  Such 
are  the  facilities  for  transporting  these  products, 
by  means  of  propellers  and  sail  vessels  on  the 
luces,  that  prices  are  but  little  below  those  of 
eastern  markets,  American  sihipping  having 
the  privilege  of  firee  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 


rence to  the  ocean,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
open  a  direct  trade  from  Milwaukee  to  Europe, 
llie  first  voyage  was  made  in  1856 ;  a  second 
in  1869,  with  a  cargo  of  hard  lumber ;  the  third 
in  1860,  with  a  cargo  of  16,648  bushels  of  wbeat; 
and  in  1861  four  vessels  took  ont  66,695  bushels 
of  wheat.  All  these  vessels  returned  safely  to 
the  lakes. — The  government  of  the  state  is  in 
accordajice  with  the  constitution  adopted  Feb. 
18,  and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  March 
14,  1848.  By  it  certain  personal  rights  are 
secured  to  every  citizen,  slavery  prohibited, 
adequate  remedies  for  wrongra  secured,  the 
crime  of  treason  clearly  defineid,  leases  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  longer  than  15  years 
prohibited,  and  aliens  allowed  to  hold  and 
convey  property ;  all  white  male  dtirens  and 
persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  who  are  21  years  of  age  and 
who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  hare 
the  right  to  vote.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  senate  of  83  members,  one  half 
elected  annually  for  two  years,  and  an  assemUj 
of  100  members  elected  annually.  The  legis- 
kture  sits  at  Madison  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in 
January;  the  members  receive  $2.60  per  day 
and  mileage,  and  can  hold  no  ofBce  created,_or 
the  emoluments  of  which  are  increased,  daring 
their  term ;  they  cannot  grant  divorces  nor  an- 
thorize  lotteries.  The  governor  (salaiy  $1,200) 
holds  his  office  for  two  jears ;  he  most  be  « 
oitizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  voter  in  we 
state;  he  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves. 
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and  has  a  veto  power  over  the  enaotment  of 
laws.  The  lieutenant-governor  acts  ia  the  ab- 
aenoe  or  disability  of  the  governor,  and  pre- 
ndes  over  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  wnen 
Ms  pay  is  |6  ^r  day.  The  other  elective  state 
officers  are  aecretwy  of  state,  treasurer,  at- 
torney-general, superintendent  of  public  in- 
itraotion,  bank  comptroller,  and  state  prison 
OMnmissioner.  Sheriffs  and  other  county  offi- 
cers are  elected  for  two  years.  The  annual 
elections  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  senate  is 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments;  the  su- 
preme court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two 
asaodatea,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only, 
without  jury  trial;  the  circuit  conrts  (now  12) 
have  original  powers  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  inferior 
oourts,  may  issue  writs  of  hahea»  corput,  &«., 
and  have  a  general  control  over  inferior  courts. 
Judges  are  elected  for  6  years,  and  have  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,600  per  annum ;  they  can  receive  no 
fees,  and  mast  reside  within  their  circuits.  The 
supreme  court  is  held  annnally  at  Madison ;  the 
circuit  conrts  twice  or  more  in  each  year.  The 
terms  of  office  of  th«  supreme  court  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  judge  goes  out  every  two 
years.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  the 
towns  for  two  years,  and  have  jurisdiction  in 
matters  not  involving  the  title  of  lands,  nor 
more  than  $  1 00.  Judges  of  probate  are  elected 
in  the,  several  counties,  and  in  those  of  Mil- 
waukee, La  Grosse,  Douglas,  and  La  Pointe, 
they  have  certain  additional  powers,  constitut- 
ing county  courts.  The  chief  sources  and 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  year  1861  were :  from 
•  state  tax  and  tax  on  suits  at  law,  $246,143.18 ; 
from  bank  tax,  $78,174.24;  rtulroad  licenses, 
$25,056.29 ;  licenses  to  insurance  companies, 
$14,290.56 ;  and  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
$16,166.87.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were :  for  salaries  of  state  officers,  judges,  &c, 
$81,403.96 ;  expenses  of  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature,  $76,972.26;  for  state  prison, 
$29,iro.87 ;  current  expenses  of  institutions  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  reform  sphoola, 
&».,  $32,300 ;  for  addition  to  oapitol  at  Madi- 
son, $27,261.61 ;  for  building  hospital  for  in- 
sane, $67,688.47;  interest  on  state  loan,  $18,- 
973.66 ;  agricultural  societies,  $8,987.80 ;  state 
historical  society,  $1,000 ;  geological  survey, 
$7,411.83 ;  township  school  libraries,  $18,- 
406.26;  miscellaneous  and  special  appropria- 
tiona,  $50,412.74;  total  expenditures,  $418,- 
960.44;  beJance  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1862, 
$16,668;53.  The  state  has  several  trust  ftands, 
which  were  on  Jan.  1, 1862,  as  follows: 
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The  cOnstitntion  prohibits  the  creation  of  a 
state  debt  beyond  the  sum  of  $100,000,  except 
in  case  of  invasion,  insurrection,  &c.  A  loan 
of  $1,200,000  was  authorized  by  the  legislature 
in  1861  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  south- 
ern insurrection,  and  under  this  authority 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $960,000  have  been 
issued,  making  the  total  state  debt  $1,060,000. 
The  quantity  of  land  assessed  in  1861  was 
17,841,696  acres,  valued  at  $96,996,016 ;  value 
of  city  and  village  lots,  $31,661,637 ;  of  per- 
sonal property,  $24,092,610 ;  aggregate  equal- 
ized value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state, 
$180,984,364;  amount  of  state  taxes  for  all 
purposes  levied,  $840,492. — The  school  fund  is 
derived  from  iho  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands 
granted  to  the  state  by  congress,  being  the  16th 
section  (or  square  mile)  of  every  township  (of 
86  sq.  m.  each)  in  the  state  j  the  grant  of  600,000 
acres  made  on  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
state  in  1848 ;  one  fourth  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  swamp  lands ;  6  per  cent,  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  government  lands;  and 
certain  penalties,  fines,  and  forfeitures.  The 
proceeds  are  annually  distributed,  and  (with 
the  local  taxes)  support  the  schools,  rendering 
them  entirely  free  to  all  the  children  of  the 
state.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  1861 
was  4,668 ;  number  of  children  between  4  and 
20  years  of  age,  299',183;  number  attending 
public  schools,  198,443 ;  estimated  number  in 
private  schools,  8,000;  number  of  teachers, 
6,000;  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers, 
male  $28,'  female  $14.62 ;  amount  of  state  fund 
apportioned,  $131,636;  amount  raised  by  tax, 
$723,^30;  number  of  school  houses,  4,211; 
valuation  of  school  houses,  $1,802,782.  One 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  swamp  lands 
granted  to  the  state  in  1860  is  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  normal  instruction,  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees ;  a  part  of  it  is 
expended  in  holding  teachers'  institutes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  and  the  remainder  ^- 
vided  among  colleges  and  academies  in  which 
normal  instruction  is  given.  In  1861  this  fond 
amounted  to  $6,216 ;  number  of  institutes  held, 
27;  amount  distributed  to  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, $1,826.  The  state  nniversity  at  Madison 
is  sapported  by  the  interest  of  fdnds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  congress  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  foanded  in  1861,  and  in 
1862  had  7  instructors,  180  students,  and  4,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Lawrence  nniversity 
at  Appleton  (Methodist)  was  founded  in  1849, 
has  property  valued  at  $164,000,  has  8  instruc- 
tors, 149  students,  and  4,600  volumes.  Beloit 
college  (Congregational),  founded  in  1847,  has 
property  valued  at  $139,226,  8  instructors,  148 
stndents,  and  4,000  volumes.  Several  other 
institutions  have  been' organized;  among  them 
Carroll  college  at  Waukesha,'  Racine  college 
(Episcopal),  GalesviUe  university,  Milwaukee 
female  college,  and  the  Wisconsin  femtde  col- 
lege at  Beaver  Dam.  The  chief  public  libra- 
ries in  addition-to  those  just  mentioned  are  the 
state  library  at  Madison,  with  6,000  volumes; 
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the  library  of  the  state  historical  society  at 
Madison,  8,600  Tolnmes ;  and  that  of  the  yonng 
men's  association  at  Milwaukee,  4,600  volumes. 
An  institation  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
tras  opened  near  Janesville  in  1850 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  18A  was  4fi ;  annual  expense, 
inolndinff  improvements  and  repairs,  $9,849. 
To  pupils  from  the  state  no  charge  is  made 
for  board  or  tuition.  The  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  established  at  Delavan, 
Walworth  co.,  in  1862;  it  has  86  pupils;  an- 
nual expense,  $18,178.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30  are 
entitled  to  an  education  without  charge  for 
tuition  or  board ;  and  to  prepare  them  to  sup- 
port themselves,  they  are  required  to  work  a 
portion  of  each  day  at  some  useful  occupation 
or  trade.  A  hospital  for  the  insane  is  in  prog- 
ress of  oonstmotion  on  the  N.  shore  of  "  Fourth 
Lake,"  near  Madison;  although  the  building 
was  nnfinished,  patients  were  admitted  in 
1860;  whole  number  admitted  145,  of  whom 
108  remun ;  annual  expense,  $21,602.  The  re- 
form school  for  juvenile  delinquents  was  open- 
ed at  Waukesha  in  1860;  whole  number  of 
pupils  admitted  up  to  Sept.  80,  1861,  67;  an- 
nual expense,  $7,022.  Boys  under  15  and  prls 
under  14  years  of  age  are  committed  to  this 
school  for  any  crime,  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  are 
■  required  to  work  during  certain  hours.  The 
&rm  contains  70  acres.  The  state  prison  was 
established  at  Wanpun  in  1861,  since  which 
time  704  convicts  have  been  admitted;  826 
have  worked  their  fall  term,  225  were  pardon- 
ed, and  16  removed  by  deatib,  &c.,  leaving  187 
imprisoned  Sept.  30,  1861 ;  expenses  for  the 
year,  $87,948,  of  which  there  was  paid  by  the 
state  $24,000.  A  general  banking  law,  having 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  was  passed  in  1862,  under  which  there 
were  on  Sept.  80,  1861,  107  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $6,607,000,  and  a  circula- 
tion of  $2,780,267.  The  circulation  is  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  public  stocks  ($3,104,610)  and 
specie  ($76,491.18)  in  the  state  treasury. — The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  sects  in  Wisconsin : 
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The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
state  is  104,  of  which  9  are  daily ;  2  dailies  and 
several  weeklies  are  in  the  German  language, 
and  the  immigrants  from  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Wales  have  journals  in  their  own  languages. — 
The  earliest  explorers  of  the  country  now  con- 
stituting the  state  of  Wisconsin  found  ^e  Ohip- 
pewas  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  at  war 
with  the  Sioux  (Dacotahs),  on  the  head  waters 


of  the  Mississippi.  The  Menomoneee,  Wisrne- 
bagoes,  Mascoutens,  Miamis,  and  Kickapoos 
occupied  other  portions  of  the  same  distriot 
At  a  later  period  the  Potawatomies  and  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  were  in  possession.  Sev- 
eral tribes  have  been  removed  from  the  state 
of  New  York  to  Wisconsin ;  of  these  the  BroUi- 
ertowns  have  thrown  off  the  tribal  goveni- 
ment,  and  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Menomonees  still  occupy  lands  asngned 
them  on  Wolf  river,  the  Oneidas  have  a  con- 
siderable reservation  near  Green  Bay,  and  a 
few  bands  of  Ohippewas  are  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  near  La 
Pointe ;  but  the  main  body  of  red  men  have 
disappeared.  Nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  state 
have  been  purchased  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  region  W.  of  Lake  Michigan  was 
first  explored  and  occupied  by  French  mission- 
aries and  traders  in  1689,  and  the  country  r^ 
mained  under  the  dominion  of  France  nntil 
surrendered  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Dnrinf 
this  time  Green  Bay,  La  Pointe,  8t.  Nicholai 
(now  Prairie  du  Ohien),  and  other  places  were 
occupied;  the  Mississippi* river  was  explored 
by  Marquette  in  1678,  and  a  war  was  waged 
against  the  Outagamie  and  Fox  Indians,  to 
secure  the  right  of  way  through  Lake  Winne- 
bago. The  navigation  of  the  upper  lakes  was 
begun  in  1679,  when  the  Griffin  made  a  trip 
from  the  Niagara  river  to  Green  Bay,  and  vm 
lost  on  her  return  voyage.  The  laws  of  Oant- 
da  governed  the  territory,  and  the  British  main- 
tained their  possession  with  a  military  force  at 
Ckeen  Bay  nntil  1796,  when  the  Americans  ob- 
tained the  possession,  and  extended  the  provi- ' 
sions  of  the  ordinance  for  the  government  cf 
the  North- West  territory  over  this  whole  re- 
gion. In  1809  Wisconsin  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  Illinois,  and  so  continued,  until 
1818,  when  Illinois  became  a'  state,  and  Vis- 
oonsin,  still  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  vtf 
attached  to  Michigan  for  all  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment. Public  attention  was  strongly  airect- 
ed  toward  this  region  in  1827  by  discoveries 
of  lead  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  hi  183S 
by  the  Indian  troubles  known  as  the  Blsek 
Hawk  war.  So  many  emigrants  had  settled 
•here,  that  in  1886  a  separate  territorial  govern- 
ment was  organized,  which  continued  until  the 
admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  in  1848. 
WISDOM,  Book  of,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
BO  called  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Te«*»- 
ment.  In  the  Septuagint  the  book  bears  the 
title  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  many  of  the 
early  church  fathers  regarded  Solomon  as  it> 
author.  This  opinion  still  prevails  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church,  by  which  the  book  ia 
held  as  canonicaL  It  is  regarded  by  ahnost  all 
Protestant  theologians  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known Alexandrian  Jew,  compiled  under  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Tie  book  cM- 
sists  of  8  partB :  in  the  Ist  (oh.  i.  to  v^  the  au- 
thor enjoins  wisdom  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
and  praises  it  as  &  guide  to  inmiortalify;  in  f>' 
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Sd  (oh.  tL  to  ix.)  he  shows  by  nrhst  means 
njgdom  may  be  obtained,  and  dwells  on  its  es- 
senoe  and  blessings;  in  the  8d  (oh.  z.  to  xix.) 
he  reTievs  the  effects  of  wisdom  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  A  few  theologians  have  ascribed 
these  8  different  parts  tg  3  different  authors. 
The  book  was  written  in  the  Greek  language. 
There  are  numerous  special  commentaries  on  it, 
among  others  by  Bauermeister  (GOttingen, 
1^  and  Grimm  (Leipsic,  1887). 

WISE.  I.  A  new  8.  W.  oo.  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  and  drained  by  seyeral 
gnudl  streams ;  area,  about  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,608,  of  whom  66  were  slaves.  The 
nrfaoe  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  abound. 
Capihd,  GladesviUe.  U.  A  new  N.  co.  of  Tex- 
ts, dramed  by  the  East  fork  of  Trinity  riyer ; 
area,  about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,160, 
of  whom  128  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating'and  the  soil  fertile.    Oapital,  Decatur. 

W1SE<  DAimcL,  D.D.,  an  Ainerican  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  in  Jan.  1818. 
He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  20,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  Methodist  ministry  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Zion's  Herald  "  at  Boston.  He  had 
previously  edited  the  "Sunday  School  Maga- 
xine,"  the  "Ladies'  Pearl,"  the  "Rhode  Island 
Temperance  Fledge,"  and  "Forrester's  Boys' 
md  Girls'.Magazine."  As  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Sunday  school  onion,  ne  now  (1862) 
edits  the  "  Sunday  School  Advocate"  and  all 
the  books  of  the  Sunday  school  catalogue.  He 
has  written  a  large  number  of  books  chiefly  for 
yonng  people.  Among  them  are  "The  Path 
of  Life, '^  "  The  Young  Man's  OounseDor,"  "  The 
Yonng  Lady's  Oounsellor,"  "  The  Young  Con- 
vert's Oounsellor  respecting  his  Church  Bela- 
tiona,"  "life  of  Ulric  Zwlngli,"  "Thirty  Years 
from  Home,"  "  Precious  Lessons  from  tiie  Lips 
of  Jesus,"  "  Sacred  Echoes  from  the  Harp  of 
David,"  and  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour." 

WISE,  Hkkbt  Alszaitdkb,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  at  Dmmmondtown,  Accomao 
eo.,  Va.,  Deo.  S,  1806.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  and  had  been  speaker  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  died  in  1812.  His  mother  died  in 
1818.  The  young  orphan  was  educated  by  his 
iikther's  relatives,  and  in  1822  was  sent  to 
Washington  college,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
WIS  distingnished  as  a  debater,  and  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1826.  He  studied  law.  at 
Winehester  till  1828,  when  he  went  to  Nash- 
TiUe,  Tenn.,  married,  and  settled  there  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  returned  to  Accomac,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided,  and  in  addition  to  an  exten- 
sive practice  as  a  lawyer  was  soon  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics.  He  was  a  delegate  in  1832 
to  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more, where  he  advocated  the  nomination  of 
Jackson  as  president,  but  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  as  vice-presi- 
dent Dnring  the  nnllLBcation  excitement  he 
paUiahed  an  address  to  the  electors  of  the 
York  district,  in  which  he  declared  himself 


oppoflod  on  the  one  hand  to  the  measnres 
adopted  by  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  force  bill  and  the  president's  proclama- 
tion, maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798,  "  that  each  state  for  itself 
is  the  judge  of  the  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  redress." 
In  1833  the  Jackson  party  of  the  eastern  shore 
nominated  him  for  congress  in  opposition  to 
the  nullification  candidate,  and  be  was  elected 
by  400  m^ority.  After  the  election  his  antag- 
onist challenged  him,  and  the  result  was  a  duel 
in  which  the  challenger's  right  arm  was  frac- 
tured. On  the  removal  of  the  government  de- 
posits ftom  the  bank  of  the  United  States  by 
order  of  President  Jackson  in  1883,  Mr.  Wise 
together  with  16  other  democrats  in  the  house 
of  representatives  went  over  to  the  opposition. 
In  1886  and  again  in  1837  he  was  reelected  as 
a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  Judge  White 
and  John  l^ler,  who  in  1886  had  been  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice-president  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  regular  democratic  candidates. 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson.  He^was  at  this  time 
opposed  to  the  "pet  bank"  system,  as  the 
scheme  of  the  president  was  called,  to  the  sub- 
treasury,  to  the  reference  of  abolition  petitions 
to  any  committee,  and  to  a  protective  tariff 
and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  measure  for  strengthening  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  In  1837  he  acted  as  the 
second  of  Mr.  Graves  of  Kentucky  in  a  dnel 
with  Mr.  Cilley  of  Maine,  both  members  of 
congress,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed;  an 
occurrence  that  created  deep  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  led  to  much  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Wise,  on  whom  the  chief  opprobrium  of  the 
afflkir  rested  for  a  time,  although  from  subse- 
quent'disclosures  it  appears  that  he  made  some 
efforts  to  prevent  the  hostile  meeting.  The 
nomination  of  John  Tyler  by  the  whigs  in  1840 
as  candidate  for  vice-president,  in  coi\)nnction 
with  Gen.  Harrison  as  president,  was  largely 
dne  to  Mr.  Wise's  management;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency  after 
the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison,  his  influence  on 
the  policy  of  the  administration  was  very  great, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  bank  question 
and  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  1842  Mr. 
Tyler  appointed  him  minister  to  France,  but 
the  senate  rejected  the  nomination.  He  was 
snbseqnentiy  appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  and 
in  that  oapaoity  resided  at  Rio  Janeiro  from 
May,  1844,  till  Oct  1847.  In  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1848  he  supported  the  democratic 
candidate,  Gen.  Cass,  and  was  chosen  aA  elec- 
tor. Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  revised  the  constitution,  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1862  he  was  again  chosen  a 

f  residential  elector,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Gen. 
'ierce.  In  Dec.  1864,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  democrats  as  their  candidate  for  governor, 
and  immediately  entered  into  a  most  animated 
canvass  agunst  the  "  know-nothings,"  who  had 
jost  been  organized  in  Virginia,  and  had  nearly 
absorbed  the  whig  party  ^  l^t  state.    The 
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eonteet  oommenoed  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able oircnmstanoea  for  Mr.  Wise,  but  vraa 
conducted  by  him  personally  with  exceeding 
energy  and  crowned  with  brilliant  success. 
From  January  to  May  he  traversed  the  state  in 
all  directions,  travelling  more  than  3,000  miles, 
and  making  60  speeches,  though  suflEering 
greatly  all  the  time  from  habitual  illness.  He 
was  elected  by  upward  of  10,000  mjuority.  He 
was  governor  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the 
Leoompton  controversy  in  1857-8 ;  and  though 
personally  attached  to  President  Buchanan, 
whose  election  he  had  advocated  in  1866,  he 
warmly  joined  with  Senator  Douglas  in  oppos- 
ing that  "sohedole  of  legerdemain,"  as  he 
termed  the  Lecompton  constitution.  In  1869 
he  published  an  elaborate  historical  and  con- 
stitutional treatise  on  territorial  government 
and  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  TTnion, 
in  which  he  upheld  the  doctrine  of  congres- 
sional protection  of  slavery  in  all  Che  territo- 
ries. Toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Wise's  term  as 
governor  occurred  the  seizure  of  Harper's  Fer- 
ry by  John  Brown  and  his  followers  (see  Hab- 
fxb'b  Febbt),  and  the  execution  of  John  Brown 
at  Charlestown,  Deo.  2,  1859,  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  administration.  He  was  a  mem- 
\ber  of  the  state  convention  which  met  at  Rich- 
mond, Feb.  13,  1861,  to  consider  the  relations 
of  Virginia  to  the  federal  government,  and  one 
of  the  committee  on  federal  relations  to  whom 
the  principal  business  of  the  convention  was 
referred.  Three  reports  were  made  by  this 
committee  on  March  10.  The  mtyority  report 
affirmed  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  demanded 
a  fair  partition  of  the  territories  and  equal 
rights  therein,  expressed  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
.  tion  of  the  Union,  recommended  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  recognized  the  right  of 
secession,  and  advised  a  conference  of  the  bor- 
der states.  Mr.  Wise  presented  another  report, 
giving  a  list  of  demands,  requiring  both  the 
general  government  and  the  seceded  states  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  in  the  hope  of  a  peace- 
able adjustment  of  difiScnlties,  and  insisting 
that  the  president  should  only  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  &c., 
to  preserve  the  public  property  therein.  A 
third  report  advised  the  immediate  secession 
of  the  state.  On  April  10,  the  nugority  report 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wise  offered  an 
amendment  (which  was  lost)  to  the  effect  that 
aH  the  forts,  &c.,  in  the  lunits  of  seceded  states 
onght  to  be  evacuated,  for  purposes  of  pacifica- 
tion. After  the  passing  of  the  Virginia  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  however,  he  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  war,  making  a  speech  at  Richmond, 
June  1,  in  which  he  advised  the  people  to 
"  take  a  lesson  from  John  Brown,"  manufac- 
ture weapons  fivm  old  iron,  "  or  if  possible  get 
a  donble-barrelled  gun  and  a  dozen  rounds  of 
buckshot,  and  go  upon  the  battle  field  with 
these."  Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army,  and 
ordered  to  western  Virginia.  He  occupied  the 
Kanawha  valley,  to  a  point  within  a  few  miles 


of  the  month  of  the  river,  but  was  rapidly 
driven  out  by  Gen.  J.  D.  Oox,  in  a  series  of 
skirmishes,  lo«ng  at  Granley  bridge  a  Isige 
quantity  of  arms  and  stores.  He  now  fonned 
a  junction  with  the  army  of  his  superior  officer 
Gen.  Floyd,  under  whom  he  continued  to  serve 
in  western  Virginia  ^^ntil  he  was  ordered  in 
September  to  report  at  Richmond.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  Roanoke  island.  K  0.,  with  in- 
structions to  defend  it.  At  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  island  by  Gen.  Bnmside  and  Com- 
modore Goldsborough,  Feb.  7,  he  was  sick  at 
Nag's  Head,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  K  E. 
part  of  the  island ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his 
brigade,  known  as  the  Wise  legion,  took  part  in 
the  action,  and  his  son,  Capt.  O.  Jennings  Wise, 
was  among  the  killed.  Making  his  escape  after 
the  surrender  of  the  island,  Gen.Wise  was  order- 
ed to  report  at  Manassas,  and  rinoe  that  time 
has  taken  no  prominent  part  in  the  war. 

WISE,  Henbt  AnausTus,  an  Americft  na- 
val officer  and  author,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y., 
May  12,  1819.  In  1638  he  was  appointed  a 
midshipman,  served  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
during  the  Seminole  war,  became  a  lienteunt 
in  1846,  served  in  the  Pacific,  in  California,  snd 
in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  was  flag 
lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  from 
1862  to  1855,  afterward  accompanied  the  Japan- 
ese ambassadors  on  their  return  home  in  the  . 
frigate  Niagara,  and  in  1862  waa  promoted  to 
be  a  commander  and  made  assistant  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography.  H« 
has  written  "  Los  Gringos"  (New  York,  1849),» 
volume  of  brilliant  travelling  sketches  relating 
to  Mexico,  CoUfomia,  Peru,  Ohili,  and  Polyne- 
sia ;  "  Tales  for  the  Marines"  (New  York,  1866)  j 
"  Scampavias"  (1857) ;  "  Captain  Brand  of  the 
Schooner  Centipede,"  a  sea  novel  published  in 
"  Harper's  Weekly"  illustrated  newspaper  ia 
1860,  and  other  works. 

WISELIU8,  Saitokl  Ifebttszooh,  a  Dntch 
poet,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Feb.  4,  1769,  died 
there.  May  15,  1845.  He  was  educated  i^  Am- 
sterdam, Leyden,  and  GOttingen,  became  after 
the  French  revolution  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Holland,  and  after  t^e 
downfall  of  Napoleon  was  chief  of  police  in 
Amsterdam.  His  tragedies  and  a  collection  d 
his  other  poems  were  published  under  the  title 
of  Mengelen  Tooneelpoezij  (6  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1818-'22),  and  a  6th  volume  appeared  as.VMww 
OeiiehUn  (1838). 

WISEMAN,  NiOHOULS,  an  English  Boman 
Catholic  clergyman,  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Westminster,  bom  in  Serille,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  business,  Aug.  2,  1802.  Hia 
father's  family  was  of  English  origin,  and  Us 
mother's  Irish.  He  was  sent  to  England  at  the 
age  of  6,  and  placed  at  school  in  Wateribrd. 
Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Cnth- 
bert's  ooUege,  Ushaw,  near  Durham,  where  he 
remained  8  years,  and  in  1818  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  then  newly  restored  English  odleg^ 
He  was  graduated  D.D.  at  the  age  of  22,  ordained 
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in  18S6,  and  appointed  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Roman  uniTeraity  in  1827,  at  which 
time  he  vas  also  -rioe-rector  of  the  English  col- 
lege, to  the  rectorship  o^  which  he  was  snbse- 
qoently  advanced.  In  1 827  he  published  his  Hora 
SfrioMt,  chiefly  drawn  from  oriental  MSB.  in 
the  Yatioan  library.  Eetaming  to  England  in 
1885,  he  soon  became  celebrated  as  a  preacher 
and  lecturer,  and  in  Lent  of  the  following  year 
delivered  at  St.  Mary's,  Moorflelds,  a  course  of 
lectares  on  the  principal  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  were 
afterward  printed  and  passed  Uirough  many 
editions.  His  next  work  was  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist."  This 
was  followed  by  his  "  Lectures  ou  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  designed  to  reconcile  some 
difficulties  between  the  two  which  recent 
aoientifio  researches  were  supposed  to  have 
discovered.  In  the  Lent  of  1887  he  delivered 
fonriectnres  in  Rome  on  the  office  and  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week,  which  were  also  pub- 
lished. In  1840  he  was  made  bishop,  and  ap- 
pointed coa^utor  to  Dr.  Walsh  of  the  midland 
district.  At  the  same  time  the  presidency  of 
St.  Mary's  college,  Osoott,  was  assigned  to  him. 
Alter  several  ecclesiastical  changes,  he  sno- 
oeeded  Dr.  Walsh  as  Vicar  apostolic  of  the 
London  district  in  1849.  On  Sept  29,  1860, 
the  pope  issued  an  apostolic  letter  restoring  the 
Engliui  hierarchy.  Dr.  Wiseman  Was  appointed 
ardibishop  of  Westminster,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
taking  his  title  from  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Padentiana.  Violent  opposition  was  shown  to 
this  action  of  the  pontiff  by  the  non-Oatholios 
of  England,  but  the  excitement  has  since  sub- 
sided. Since  his  elevation  to  the  oardinalate, 
8  volames  of  his  contributions  to  the  "Dublin 
fieview"  have  been  published,  under  the  title 
of  "Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  He  has  also 
written  a  tale  entitled  "  Fabiola,  or  the  Church 
of  the  Catacombs,"  which  has  gained  a  large 
cironlation  in  English,  and  has  been  translated 
into  other  languages.  A  volume  of  personal 
reminiscences  entitled  "Recollections  of  the 
last  four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times," 
appeared  from  his  pen  in  1868,  and  in  1869 
one  embodying  his  sermons,  lectures,  and 
speeches  delivered  during  a  tonr  in  Ireland, 
Slid  his  lecture  delivered  in  London  on  the 
impressions  of  his  tonr.  "  The  Hidden  Gem," 
a  play  written  fbr  St.  Cathbert's  college, 
Uabaw,  is  his  last  publication. 

WISHABT,  Gboboe,  called  "the  Martyr.v 
a  Scottish  clergyman  and  reformer,  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  probably  at 
Pitarro,  where  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
been  justice  clerk  to  James  V.,  burned  at  the 
stake  at  St  Andrew's,  March  28,  1646.  In 
1638  he  left  Scotland  to  avoid  persecution, 
preached  at  Bristol,  England,  against  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin,  and,  having  been  con- 
demned therefor,  reeanted  his  opinions.  In 
1643  he  was  at  Cambridge  as  a  tutor  in  Ben- 
net  college,  where  he  led,  according  to  the  tes- 


timony of  one  of  his  pupils,  a  life  of  singular 
abstemiousness,  charity,  and  purity.  In  July, 
1648,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  company  with 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  treaty  between  Prince  Edward 
and  the  infant  queen  of  Scots.  Under  their 
protection  he  preached  at  Montrose,  Dundee, 
and  other  Scottish  towns,  and  his  preaching 
led  the  people  to  destroy  some  convents  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  He  was  arrested  at 
Ormiston  by  the  earl  of  Both  well  and  delivered 
to  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  tried  him  on  his  own 
authority  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  burned.  At  the  stake 
Wishart  predicted  with  great  minuteness  the 
circumstances  of  the  violent  and  ignominious 
death  of  the  cardinal,  as  it  took  pkce  8  months 
after.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  involve 
Wishart  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal, 
but  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 

WISHART,  Gbobob,  a  Scottish  author  and 
divine,  born  in  Haddingtonshire  in  1609,  died 
in  1671.  He  is  said  to  have  beAi  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  enter- 
ed the  church  received  a  charge  at  St  An- 
drew's. Refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  he  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  during  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Presbyterian  party  was  several 
times  imprisoned.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Montrose,  and  after  that  leader's  death  to  Eliza- 
beth, the  electress  palatine,  and  on  the  resto- 
ration was  made  rector  of  Newcastle.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1662.  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  his  "  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Montrose"  (1647),  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
and  translated  into  English  in  1662,  probably 
by  Wishart  himself.  When  Montrose  was  exe- 
cuted in  1660,  a  copy  of  this  work  was  hung  in 
contumely  about  his  neck. 

WISHTONWISH.    See  Pkaibib  Doo. 

WISMAR,  a  fortified  seaport  of-  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-S^hwerin,  capital  of  the 
seigniory  of  Wismar,  sitiuated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay  of  the  Baltic,  which  forms  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  that  sea,  and  at  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  railway  of  the  Hamburg  and  Ros- 
tock line,  18  m.  from  Schwerin ;  pop.  in  1860, 
12,876.  It  has  a  handsome  city  hall,  6  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  hospitals, 
several  other  charitable  institutions,  and  a  thea- 
tre. Its  principal  manufactures  are  leather, 
machines,  playing  cards,  brass  ware,  looking, 
glasses,  docks,  tobacco,  and  sail  cloth.  Its 
commerce,  which  is  mainly  conducted  with 
Sweden,  is  considerable,  employing  over  60 
yessels  owned  in  the  city.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wheat,  butter,  and  cattle. — Wis- 
mar was  founded  in  1229,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  MecMenburg-Schwerin,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  By 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  it  was  given  to  Swe- 
den, which  established  there  a  court  of  appeals 
for  its  possessions  in  Germany.  It  was  restored 
to  Mecklenburg  in  1808. 

WISTAR,  Caspar,  an  American  physician, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  18, 1761,  died  Jan. 
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22,  1818.  He  was  ednoated  at  the  grammar 
Bohool  established  by  William  Pemi  in  his  na- 
tive city,  Bubseqoently  attended  the  Philadel- 
Ehia  medical  sohool,  in  1783  went  to  pursue 
is  studies  in  Europe,  and  was  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  in  1786.  He  travelled  on  foot  over 
the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  Feb.  1787.  When 
the  college  of  that  city  was  revived,  he  ^as  ap- 
pointed professor  of  diemistry  and  physiology. 
He  was  for  a  time  adjunct  professor  with  Dr. 
William  Shippen  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
upon  Dr.  Sbippen's  death  was  appointeid  to 
that  chair.  From  1816  till  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  American  philosophical  socie- 
ty. He  published  "  A  System  of  Anatomy" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1812). 

WISZNIEWSKI,  MioHAL,  a  Polish  author, 
bom  at  Fii-leiow,  Oalicia,  in  1794,  was  edac^«d 
at  Lemberg,  Erzemenieo,  and  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  From  1818  to  1822  he  was  travel- 
ling in  France  and  Italy.  He  then  became 
professor  of  philology  at  Erzemenieo,  but  was 
obliged  for  the  sake  of  his  health  to  spend  sev- 
eral years  in  Italy  and  southern  France.  ,In 
1880  he  became  professor  of  history  and  of 
the  history  of  literature  at  the  university  of 
Oracow,  which  ofBce  he  still  holds.  During 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  1846  he  made  him- 
self conspionons  as  a  violent  opponent  of  tiie 
dictator  John  Tyssowski.  His  principal  work 
is  Hittorya  literatury  polM^  (Oracow,  vols.  i. 
— ix.,  1840-'60),  bring^g  his  subject  down  to 
1660,  and  he  is  still  engaged  upon  the  sequel. 
His  Bakona  metoda  thmaeeema  TMtury  ("  Ba- 
con's Method  of  Interpreting  Nature'')  is  an 
interesting  philosophical  treatise.  His  Uharak- 
tery  rwmmdvt  Ivdtkieh  (2d  ed.,  Oracow,  1840) 
was  originally  written  in  English  under  the 
title  of  "  Sketches  and  Oharaotera,  or  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Intellect.'* 

WITOH,  a  person  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  compact  with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means 
to  possess  supernatural  power.  The  subject 
of  witchcraft  has  been  treated  generally  in  die 
articles  Dbmok  and  Maoio,  and  in  this  article 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft will  be  given.  The  first  settlers  brought 
a  belief  in  witches  with  them  from  Europe,  and 
6  or  8  witches  had  been  executed  between 
1648  and  1666.  In  1688  the  children  of  John 
€k>odwin,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  were  believed  to 
be  bewitched ;  and  after  some  investigation  of 
the  cases  by  the  Rev.  Ootton  Mather,  ^ey  ao- 
onsed  an  old  half-witted  Irish  woman  of  be- 
witching them,  and  she.  was  hanged.  In  1692 
8  children  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  a  minister  of 
Danvers  (then  a  part  of  Salem),  complained  of 
being  tortured  by  a  witch,  and  accused  an  In- 
dian woman  named  Tituba,  who  had  tried  to 
relieve  them  by  some  of  her  Indian  incanta- 
tions, of  being  the  witch.  Tituba  was  impris- 
oned, and  soon  they  accused  two  other  friend- 
less old  women,  one  crazy  and  the  other  bed- 
ridden, of  being  also  witches.  The  excitement 
spread,  and  soon  otliers,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 


dren, complained  of  being  bewitched,  and  le- 
oused  those  against  whom  they  had  any  pique. 
Ootton  Itether,  Judge  Stougfaton,  the  Rev.  Ifr. 
Noyes  of  Salem,  and  Increase  Mather,  tibe  prew- 
dent  of  Harvard  college,  as  well  as  many  others, 
encouraged  arrests,  and  prodidmed  that  tbia 
was  an  effort  of  t^e  devil  to  gain  the  victory 
over  the  saints.  The  result  was  that  in  .one 
year  20  had  been  executed,  19  by  hanging  and 
one  by  being  pressed  to  deatli,  and  among 
these  were  a  clergyman  and  several  of  the  most 
reputable  citizens  of  Maseachnsetts;  8  were 
condemned,  160  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  and 
200  more  accused,  while  a  considerable  number 
of  the  suspected  had  fled  the  country.  A  reao- 
tion  took  place,  which  led,  in  connection  vith 
King  William's  veto  of  the  witchcraft  act,  t« 
the  pardoning  of  those  that  were  condemned 
and  the  discharge  of  l^oee  arrested.  Some  of 
the  judges  and  ministers  afterward  acknowl- 
edged that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  made 
what  reparation  they  could.  Others,  like  Mather 
and  Stonghton,  dung  to  their  belief  and  jo^ed 
the  executions.  There  were  a  few  who  in  the 
height  of  the  excitement,  at  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives,  resisted  the  demand  for  the  exeoa- 
tion  of  the  alleged  witches ;  among  these  wen 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody, 
ex-Governor  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Danforth,  and 
especially  Robert  Oalef,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
— ^ee  Upham's  "  Lectures  on  the  Salem  Witoh- 
craft"  (Boston,  1881). 

WITOH  HAZEL  (hamamelu  Virgitaea, 
Linn.),  a  shrub  6  to  20  feet  high,  the  stem  seldom 
erect,  covered  with  a  browjiish  ash-colored, 
rather  smooth  bark,  that  of  the  bnmchlets  of  a 
lighter  brown  with  orange  dots,  the  branches 
long  and  pliant,  curving  upward;  the  leavea 
lateral  and  alternate  or  collected  in  tufts  at  tb« 
ends  of  the  branches,  short-petioled,  irregularly 
obovate  or  rhomboidal,  inequilateral,  many- 
toothed,  veined,  pubescent  mien  young.  At 
the  foliage  ripens  and  changes  in  tiie  antmnn 
to  a  brownish  yellow,  the  twigs  become  cover- 
ed with  multitudes  of  golden  flowers,  each  vith 
a  calyx  divided  into  4  segments,  which  an 
rusty  and  downy  without  and  yellow  within, 
ovate,  rounded,  and  ciliste;  4  petals,  long, 
linear,  crumpled,  with  4  short,  incurred,  yellow 
Boales  at  their  base ;  the  stamens  '4,  alternating 
with  the  scales  and  curving  inward ;  the  ovtr; 
downy,  ovate,  terminating  in  2  short  slender 
styles ;  the  fruit  a  double  nut  enclosed  in  the 
swollen  4-parted  calyx,  ripening  in  the  second 
year.  In  mild  seasons  the  flowers  may  be  seoi 
as  late  as  October  and  Novonber,  and  their 
proftision  contributes  to  the  pleas^tness  of  the 
season.  A  shrub  of  such  striking  appeannoe 
is  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  more  so  as  it  can 
be  propagated  from  its  seeds,  which  shonld  be 
sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen;  and  the  tnuu- 
planted  shrubs  would  readily  grow  in  moiat 
soil.  The  species  is  widely  diffused  throngb- 
out  the  United  States.  A  variety  with  oo^ 
er  leaves  and  stinted  habit  of  growth,  oad 
another  with  laiige  foliage,  reputed  to  be  dii* 
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tinet  species,  are  mentioned  by  London ;  whilp 
afev  other  spedee  appear  in  Ohina  and  Persia. — 
Tlw  witch  hazels  belong  to  the  natural  order 
kimamtlidaeea  of  lindlay,  consisting  of  several 

gmera  indigenons  to  Korth  America,  Japan, 
hina,  central  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  S.  Africa. 
Some  are  large  and  valuable  timber  trees,  and 
otiiers  are  usehl  in  various  ways.  The  leaves 
and  tviga  of  the  common  witch  hazel  are 
astringent,  and  its  bark  likewise  contains  a 
peculiar  acrid  essential  oil.  Its  crooked  branch- 
es were  once  in  grest  repute  for  divining  rods. 
Several  medidiuu  qnalities  are  attributed  to  it 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  bark  being  used 
hj  them  as  sedative  in  local  inflammations. 
The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  oily  and  edible. 
WITENAGEMOTE.    See  Enolaio),  voL  viL 

p.m^^ 

WITHER,  Gborok,  an  English  poet,  bora  in 
Bentworth,  Hampshire,  June  11,  1688,  died  in 
London,  May  2,  1667.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  but  left  the  nniver- 
sity  withont  tddng  a  degree,  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pnrsnits.  In 
1618  he  entered  himself  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
chancery,  and  in  the  same  year  pnblished  his 
satire  entitled  "Abases  Stript  and  Whipt,"  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea 
prison.  He  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  captivity 
by  oompiosing  his  fine  poem,  "  The  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  and  his  "  Satire  to  the  King,"  which, 
it  is  said,  procured  his  release  from  captivity. 
He  thenceforth  became  an  active  denouncer  in 
prose  and  verse  of  the  abuses  of  the  times,  and 
In  some  wise  the  mouthpiece  of  the  puritanical 
party,  who  greotiy  relished  what  Wood  calls 
nis  "  profbse  pouring  forth  of  English  rhyme." 
In  1689  he  served  as  captain  of  horse  in  the 
expedition  conducted  by  Charles  I.  against  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  and  in  the  subsequent 
civil  war  rtused  a  troop  of  horse  from  the 
prooeeda  of  his  estate,  and  Joined  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  Having  been  taken  pnsoner, 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged,  had  not  Sir 
John  Denham  begged  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  protesting  that  as  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  (Denham)  would  not  be  accounted  the 
worst  poet  in  England.  After  his  release  he 
was  appointed  by  Oromwell  one  of  his  mtyor- 
generals,  and  kept  watch  over  the  royalists  of 
Sorrey,  from  whose  sequestered  estates  he  ob- 
tained a  considerable  fortuna  Of  this  he  was 
stripped  at  the  restoration,  notwithstanding 
Us  indignant  protest;  and  he  was  soon  after 
confined  by  order .  of  the  convention  parlia- 
ment in  Jiewmt^  on  the  charge  of  pnbliriiing 
a  seditions  and  libellous  pamphlet  entitied  Vm 
Vvlffi.  The  exact  duration  of  his  imprison- 
ment is  not  known,  but  he  was  certainly  re- 
leased several  years  before  his  death.  He  had 
long  been  in  disrepute  when  Ellis,  Campbell, 
Haditt,  and  other  literary  critics  revived  his 
dainis  to  notice  in  their  selections  from  the 
eariy  Britisih  poets.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  es- 
pecially devoted  considerable  portions  of  the 
Bmtituia,  Centura  Litteraria,  and  "  British  Bib- 


liographer "  to  the  republication  of  entire  works 
by  Wither.  His  writings  were  very  numerous, 
and  no  considerable  collection  of  them  has  ever 
been  made.  The  list  of  tiiem  in  Bliss's  edition 
of  Wood's  FmH  OxonUnte*  fills  18  columns. 
The  late  John  Matthew  Gntcb  of  Bristol  re- 
printed abont  1820  some  of  the  best  of  his  poems 
in  8  stout  12mo.  volumes,  and  the  "  Library  of 
Old  Authors"  of  John  Bussell  Smith  includes 

i London,  1856)  his  "Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Ihurch,"'  originally  pnblished  in  1623,  and 
(London,  1867)  his  "HaUelqjah,  or  Britain's 
Second  Remembrancer,"  originally  pnblished  in 
1641.  The  contemptuons  Judgment  of  the  ear- 
lier critics  npon  him  is  now  set  aside,  and  it  is 
admitted  that,  along  with  mnch  that  is  dull 
and  prosaic,  he  wrote  some  of  the  most  beaati- 
ftal  poems  in  English  literature. 
WITHERITE.  See  Baktta. 
WITHERSPOON,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  prea- 
dent  of  Princeton  college,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Yester  (of  which  his  father  was 
minuter),  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  6, 
1722,  died  near  Princeton,  K  J.,  Sept.  16, 1794. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  on  the  mother's 
side  of  John  Enpz,  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  his  Slst  year,  and  in  1746  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Beith  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  He  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the 
battie  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  17, 1746,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  released  after  two  weeks'  confine- 
ment, during  which  his  health  received  a 
permanent  injury.  In  1768  he  published 
anonymously  "Ecclesiastical  Characteristics, 
or  the  Arcana  of  Church  Policy,"  followed  a 
few  years  later  by  "A  Serious  Apology  for 
the  Characteristics,"  in  which  he  avowed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  work  he  defended.  In 
1766  he  pnblished  his  "  Essay  on  Justification," 
and  the  following  year  his  "  Serious  Inquiry 
into  the  Kature  and  EflTects  of  the  Stage,"  call- 
ed forth  by  the  appearance  of  Home's  tragedy 
of  "Douglas."  In  1767  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Low  church  in  Paisley,  after 
some  opposition  from  the  presbytery  of  that 
town,  on  account  of  their  dislike  of  the  "  Char- 
acteristics." In  1764  he  went  to  London,  and 
pnblished  8  volumes  of  "  Essays  on  Important 
Subjects."  Shortly  after  the  death  of  President 
Finley  in  1766,  the  college  of  New  Jersey 
chose  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  be  his  successor. 
He  at  first  declined  the  appointment,  but  after- 
ward accepted,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Aug. 
1768.  He  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
institution,  and  obtained  a  considerable  increase 
of  its  funds  by  subscriptions.  He  accepted  the 
professorship  of  divinity  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  whole  period  of  bis  presidency. 
On  May  17,  1776,  the  day  appointed  by  con- 
gress to  be  observed  as  a  fast  with  reference  to 
tiie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  he 
weached  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  Dominion  of 
•Providence  over  the  Passions  of  Men,"  which 
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entered  fiillj  into  the  great  political  qnestiona 
of  the  daj.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  congreas  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  the  continental  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
He  represented  New  Jersey  in  congress  for  6 
years,  and  drew  up  many  of  the  important  state 
papers  of  thai,  period.  In  far-reaching  insight 
mto  the  future  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  bad 
not  his  superior  in  that  body.  After  the  war, 
the  college  having  suflFered  greatly,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  was  sent  to  England  by  the  trustees  to 
solicit  donations.  He  not  only  utterly  &iled 
of  his  object,  but  found  himself  placed  in  cii^ 
cumstailces  of  painful  embarrassment  Daring 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  not  a  little 
in  consequence  of  having  ventured  upon  some 
imprudent  speculations  in  Vermont  lands.  He 
spent  his  last  years  on  his  farm  about  two  miles 
from  Princeton.  For  some  time  previous  to 
his  death  he  was  totally  blind.  Editions  of  his 
entire  works  have  been  published  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Edinburgh,  the  former  in  8  vols.  8vo., 
the  latter  in  9  vols.  12mo. 

WITNESS.    See  Evidkncb. 

WITT,  Jan  db.    See  Db  Witt. 

WITTE,  Pbtkb  db.    See  Oaitdido.  * 

WITTEKIND,  Witikind,  or  WirnoHinn,  a 
chief  of  the  Saxons  of  Westphalia  and  Lower 
Sazony,  their  principal  leader  in  the  war  with 
Oharlemagne,  772-803.  Oharlemagne  had  auo- 
cessfuUy  invaided  the  Saxon  territory  4  times, 
and  Wittekind  had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Denmark,  when,  taking  admn- 
tage  of 'the  Prankish  king's  absence  in  a  war 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain  (778),  he  fell  upon  the 
country  of  the  Franks  and  devastated  it  as  for  as 
Deutz,  opposite  Cologne.  On  his  return  Char- 
lemagne drove  the  Saxons  back  and  ravaged 
their  country  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  where  he  built 
fortresses  to  hold  them  in  check.  Being  once 
more  called  away  to  Rome,  Wittekind  seized 
the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  Prankish  troops 
onMonnt  Suntel,  near  the  Weser,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces.  Collecting  a  large  force,  Charlemagne 
now  desolated  the  country  far  and  wide,  be- 
headed 4,600  Saxon  prisoners,  and  drove  the 
whole  nation  into  the  fury  of  despair.  The 
chiefs,  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  led  the  entire 
fighting  strength  of  the  nation  against  the 
Franks,  and  two  terrible  battles  ensued,  the 
one  at  Detmold  being  indecisive,  and  the  other 
on  the  river  Hase  in  the  territory  of  Osna- 
brftok  a  victory  for  Charlemagne,  who  the  next 
year  had  so  completely  snbdued  the  country 
that  Wittekind    and   Alboin   submitted  and 

?romised  to  go  to  France  and  be  baptized.  In 
86  Wittekind  fulfilled  his  promise  at  Attigny, 
whereupon  he  was  reestablished  in  his  posses- 
sions and  created  duke  of  Saxony,  and  8  bish- 
oprics were  established  in  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony.  Some  attempts  were  made  at 
revolt  subsequently,  but  they  were  promptly 
checked.  Wittekind  '^as  killed  in  a  combat 
.  with  Gewald,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Enger  in  the  county  of  Ba- 
vensberg,  where  a  monument  still  existing  was 


erected  to  his  memory  in  1377  by  tlie  emperor 
Charles  IV.  The  Westphalian  eotdety  on  Oct 
18,  1819,  erected  a  freestone  column  to  him  it 
Minden,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  plice 
of  his  residence. 

WITTENBERG,  a  fortified  town  of  ProMiu 
Saxony,  capital  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  in 
the  administrative  district  of  Meneberg,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  long  bridge,  on  the  nflwtj 
from  Berlin  to  Leipsio;  pop.  in  1866, 11,071 
It  is  composed  of  the  old  city  and  two  sabnrbi, 
and  has  a  Protestant  seminary,  a  college,  s 
medical  school,  an  orphan  honse,  and  a  hospital 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  having 
massive  walls  with  8  gates,  a  fort,  and  a  strong 
castle.    The  principal  interest  connected  with 
it  is  due  to  its  being  the  cradle  of  the  refonnt- 
tion.  InitsAugnstinian  monastery,  now aruin, 
Luther  had  his  apartments;  in  its  nniversity  be 
was  a  professor ;  and  on  the  door  of  one  (^  itt 
parish  churches  he  nailed  his  celebrated  theset, 
which  was  the  first  public  step  toward  the  ref- 
ormation.   In  its  Stadtleireh*  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  preached,  and  Oranach,  their  friend, 
executed  that  remarkable  altarpiece  in  which 
the  real  portraits  of  the  reformers  are  intro- 
duced ;  in  the  Sehloakirehe  both  Lnther  andMe- 
lanchthon  were  buried,  as  well  as  their  frieoda 
the  electors  Frederic  and  John.    In  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  still  stand  the  houses  of  Melaneh- 
thon  and  Oranach ;  in  the  market  place  ia  the 
iron  statue  of  Luther  by  Scfaadow,  and  in  the 
town  hall  are  portraits  of  him  and  Melanchthoo. 
Outside  the  Elster  gate,  a  little  place,  railed  in, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  in  1620  Lather 
burned  the  pope's  bull  of  ezcommnnicatioD.— 
Wittenberg  was  founded  by  Bernard,  son  of  Al- 
bert the  Bear,  duke  of  Brandenburg,  and  pre- 
vious to  1422  was  the  residence  of  the  dnkea 
and  electors  of  Saxony.    In  1647,  after  the 
battle  of  M&hlberg,  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V. 
In  1760  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Anstriuu, 
and  one  third  of  its  houses  destroyed.    It  tm 
restored  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1806  it  wh 
taken  by  Napoleon,  who  rebuilt  its  fortifios- 
tions  in  1818.     In  1814  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Prussians.    Its  university,  fonnd- 
ed  in  1602,  was  transferred  to  Halle  in  1816. 

WLADIMIR.    See  Vladdob. 

WOAD  (itatis  tinetoria),  a  plant  which,  }a& 
the  introduction  of  indigo,  was  the  prindpal 
sonrce  fi-om  which  a  blue  dye  was  obtained.  It 
is  an  herbaceous  biennial  plmt,  of  the  order  erv- 
eiferm,  with  yellow  flowers,  large  flattened  »e«d 
vessels,  and  large  smooth  leaves.  TheJearei, 
which  are  the  only  part  employed  in  dyeing, 
do  not  appear  to  contain  the  bine  coloring  mat- 
ter ready  formed,  but  require  to  be  snlfjected 
to  a  process  of  fermentation  in  order  to  pro- 
duce It.  The  seed  is  sown  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  and  when  the  leaves  ore  4  or  6  inehea 
long  they  are  cut,  successive  crops  being  ob- 
tained at  intervals  of  -6  or  6  weeks  throngbont 
the  season.  Only  those  plants  required  for  seed 
,  ore  kept  until  a  second  year^p  the  leavea  an 
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then  of  mnoh  less  yalne.  The  le&veB  when 
gathered  are  sliglitly  dried,  and  ground  in  a 
millinto  a  paste.  In  Germany  this  paste,  after 
remaining  in  a  heap  for  24  hoars,  was  formed 
into  balls,  which  hj  drying  in  the  son,  and 
afterward  in  heaps  nnder  cover,  shrunk  and 
became  hard,  and  were  generally  sold  in  this 
state.  To  fit  them  for  use,  they  were  broken 
with  wooden  hammers,  heaped  on  a  floor, 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
Mnoh  heat  was  produced,  and  the  mass  requir- 
ed to  be  frequently  turned  over  with  shovels 
and  sprinkled  with  water.  When  the  heat  had 
subsiaed,  the  dry  mass  was  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  was  then  ready  for  use.  In  France,  the 
paste  was  placed  in  a  heap  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  doping  pavement,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
fbr  20  or  80  days.  It  swelled  up  and  formed 
cracks,  which  were  immediately  dosed,  while 
a  hlatk  juice  drained  away  fi-om  it.  When 
tolerably  dry,  it  was  again  ground  and  formed 
into  oakes,  which  after  thorough  drying  were 
sent  into  the  market.  The  name  of  pastel  is 
'  given  to  the  prepared  woad.  It  is  now  no- 
where employed  alone,  since  indigo  is  found 
more  economical ;  but  in  dyeing  woollen  it  is 
still  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fermen- 
tation in  the  indigo  vat,  which  it  effects  better 
than  any  substitute  ^at  has  been  tried.  Its 
onltivation,  which  was  formerly  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  many  districts  of  Europe,  espe- 
dally  Thuringia,  Lan^edoc,  and  Piedmont,  has 
consequently  very  much  declined,  and  in  many 
districts  become  entirely  extinct.  The  color- 
ing matter  of  woad  is  identical  with  that*  of 
indigo,  but  is  contained  in  it  in  too  small  a  pro- 
portion (about  ^  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  firesh  leave§)  to  be  profitably  extracted. 
Woad  was  also  formerly  employed  in  medicine 
asa  remedy  in  scorbutic  affections,  jaundice,  &c., 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  used  at  present.  The ' 
industrial  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  woad 
was  formerly  so  great,  that  it  was  protected  by 
stringent  laws  long  after  the  introduction  of 
indigo.    (See  Imnoo.) 

WODIN.    SeeOnnr. 

WODROW,  BoBKBT,  a  Scottish  historian, 
bom  in  Glasgow  in  1679,  died  March  31, 1784. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
studied  theology  under  his  father,  the  Bev. 
James  Wodrow,  who  was  a  professor  in  that 
iostitntion,  and  in  1698  became  univermty- 
librarian.  In  1708  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  pariah  of  Eastwood.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  his  "  History  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution"  (3  vols,  fol.,  Edin- 
btu^h,  J.731-'3),  was  the  fruit  of  14  years'  labor. 
He  also  wrote  a  life  of  his  father,  which  was 
poblished  in  1828,  and  a  series  of  memoirs  of 
eminent  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a 
•election  from  which  was  printed  for  the  Ifait- 
land  club  in  1834.  He  left  a  large  collection 
of  MSS.  chiefly  relating  to  Scottish  ecdesias- 
tioal  affairs,  parte  of  which  have  been  printed 
hj  the  Wodrow  society  established  in  1841. 


WOFFINGTON,  Maboarbt,  an  Irish  ac- 
tress, born  in  Dublin  in  1719,  died  March  28, 
1760.  She  was  of  poor  parentage,  and  com- 
menced her  theatrical  career  about  the  age  of 
9,  as  one  of  a  company  of  children  who  per- 
formed in  a  show  booth.  A  few  years  after- 
ward she  appeared  in  Dublin  in  company  with  a 
libertine  whose  mistress  she  had  become,  and 
obtained  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  principal 
theatres,  where  she  played  Sir  Harry  WUdair 
and  other  parts  with  great  success.  In  1740 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  at 
Oovent  Garden,  where,  except  for  a  short  time 
during  which  she  was  again  engaged  in  Dublin, 
she  continued  to  perform  untu  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  1759.  She  was  remarkably 
beautifnl  in  person,  and  gifted  with  a  variety 
of  acoomplishmente  which  gave  her  a  ready 
admission  to  the  society  of  persons  of  rank  and 
talente.  Her  early  life  was  exceedingly  loose, 
bnt  at  a  later  period  she  reformed,  became  sim- 
ple in  her  tastes  and  habits,  devout,  and  re- 
spectable. As  a  comic  actress  ^e  has  rarely  been 
excelled  either  in  the  variety  of  her  powers  or 
the  truth  of  her  personations. 

WCHLER,  Fkikdbich,  a  German  chemist, 
bom  in  Esch^rsheim,  near  Frankfort,  July  81, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Frankfort  and  the  universities  of  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  phys- 
ics, xnedicme,  mineralogy,  and  especially  chem- 
istry, and  was  graduate  as  M.D.  in  1828.  He 
then  went  to  Stockholm,  and  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  chemical  investigations  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Berzelios.  In  1824  he  made  a  miner- 
alogical  excursion  through  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way with  Berzelios  and  the  brothers  Brongniart, 
on  which  occasion  he  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Oersted.  In 
1825,  on  the  recommendation  of  Leopold  von 
Bnoh,  he  was  ftppointed  teacher  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  in  the  OeaerbtehuU  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1828  became  professor  there.  During 
this  time  he  became  intimate  with  Liebig,  with 
whom  he  has  ever  since  maintained  very  close 
professional  and  personal  relations.  He  resigned 
•his  professorship  in  1882  and  went  to  Oassel, 
where  he  discovered  a  method  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  nickel,  and  set  up  a  manufactory  of  that 
metaL  At  the  same  time  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  and  technology  in  the  Oewerhtchult 
there.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Gdttingen  as 
professor  of  medicine,  director  of  the  chemical 
mstitute,  and  general  inspector  of  Hanoveria^ 
apothecaries,  which  offices  he  stnll  holds.  His 
numerous  and  most  important  investigations 
and  discoveries  have  been  published  chiefly  in 
periodicals,  especially  in  Liebig's  Anndlen  der 
Ohemie  una  Fharmaeie,  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  became  associated  in  1888.  He  was 
the  first  to  eliminate  the  metal  aluminum, 
which  he  did  in  1827,  and  has  been  equally 
successful  in  producing  other  metals  previously 
unknown,  as  gluoinum  and  yttrium.  He  has 
published  Orundriu  der  vnorganiiehen  Ohamie 
(18th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860)  and  Gfwndrim  dtr 
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organiiehen  Chmaia  (6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1864),  two 
small  nutqaals  of  great  repute. 

WOIWODE.    SeeWATWODK. 

WOLOOTT,  John,  an  English  physician 
and  aatirist,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar, 
born  at  Dodbroke,  Devonshire,  in  1788,  died 
Feb.  14, 1810.  He  was  ednoated  for  the  med- 
ical profession  by  his  uncle,  a  phyadan  at 
Fowey  in  OornwaU,  and  in  1767  went  oat 
to  Jamaica  as  medical  attendant  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trelawney,  the  governor.  Thon^h  an 
avowed  onbelieTer,  he  obtained  from  his  pat- 
ron the  promise  of  a  living,  and  returned  to 
England  to  be  ordained.  The  living  did  not 
fidl  vacant  as  he  expected,  and  he  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  a  small  curacy  in  Ja- 
maica, the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a 
not  very  edifyingmanner  until  the  governor's 
death  in  1768.  He  then  tried  his  fortune  agdn 
as  a  physician  in  England,  and  settled  at  Truro, 
but  was  not  long  in  finding  a  pleasanter  road 
to  snccess  by  the  exerdae  of  his  pen.  He  re- 
moved to  London,  ridiooled  the  royal  academy 
in  his  "  Lyric  Odes,"  and  became  a  professed 
satirist.^  His  verses  brought  him  reputation  and 
a  good  income,  until  the  government  bought  his 
silence  by  a  pension,  but  are  now  little  read. 
"  An  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers,"  "  Peeps  at  St. 
James's,"  "  Koyal  Visits,"  and  "  The  Lousiad," 
which  owes  its  ori^  to  the  discovery  of*  cer- 
tain insect  among  some  peas  on  the  kiiig's  plate, 
are  among  the  best  known  of  his  writinga.  A 
collection  of  about  60  of  his  poetical  pieces  ap- 
peared in  4  vols,  in  1796. 

WOLOOTT,  OuvxB,  an  American  statesman 
and  general,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  bom  in  Oonnectiout,  Nov.  26, 
1726,  died  Dec  1,  1707.  He  was  graduated 
at  Tale  college  at  the  age  of  21,  and  in  the 
same  year  received  a  captain's  oommiatdon 
firoin  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  raised  a 
company  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier, where  he  remained  until  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Ohapelle.  Upon  his  return  he  began  to  study 
medicine,  but  in  1761  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Litchfield  co.,  Gonn.,  and  in  1774  a  member  of 
the  state  council.  He  was  also  chief  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  a  jadge  of  the  pro- 
bate court,  and  a  major-general  of  militia.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  by  the  continental  con- 
gress one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  northern  department,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Indians.  In 
1776  he  commanded  the  14  Oonnecticut  re^- 
ments  raised  to  act  with  the  army  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  his  seat  in 
congress.  After  the  declaration  was  signed  he 
returned  to  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  but  continued  to  serve  in 
congress  at  intervals  tiU  1788.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Connectiout  from  1786  to  1796, ' 
when  he  was  elected  governor,  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

WOLOOTT,  RoQKB,  a  cotonial  governor  of 
Oonnecticut,  &ther  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Windsor,  Oonn.,  Jan.  4, 1679,  died  in  that  part 


of  the  same  town  which  is  now  East  'Windiot, 
Ifay  17, 1767.  At  the  age  of  12  years  hewn 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanic,  and  in  1700  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  on  the  E  side  of  the 
Oonnecticut,  in  his  native  town,  where  he  it- 
sided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1711  be 
was  appointed  cammissary  of  the  Oonneelieiit 
colonial  forces  in  the  attack  on  Ouiada,  sod  in 
the  subsequent  French  wars  was  meemaAj 
promoted  till  he  attained  the  rank  of  nugot- 
general  at  the  siege  of  Lonisbnrg  in  1745.  In 
1761  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  oolony, 
and  reelected  for  the  next  three  years.  He  bad 
previonsly  been  repeatedly  member  of  the  is- 
sembly  and  of  the  council,  judge  of  the  coontj 
court  and  of  the  superior  court,  and  d^Hity 
governor.  He  published  in  1786  a  volume  i^ 
"  Poetical  Meditations,  being  the  Improvement 
of  some  Vacant  Hours ;"  and  he  wrote  apoen 
of  1,600  lines  entitled  "  A  :^ef  Aocoontof  the 
Agency  of  the  Honorable  John  Winthrop,  Eaq., 
in  the  Oourt  of  Sing  Oharles  IL,  A  D.  1662," 
in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  the  Feqvot 
war.  The  latter  was  not  published  dunng  the 
author's  life,  but  has  been  printed  in  the  od- 
lections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
and  the  original  is  among  the  manuscripttcf 
the  Connectiout  historical  society. 

WOLF  {eanU  Input,  Linn.),  the  typical  ftm 
of  the  oanina  or  dogs,  whose  family  duuraetm 
have  been  described  under  Doo.  The  Enropesn 
wolf  is  about  4  feet  long,  with  a  tail  of  K 
Inches,  and  is  commonly  yellowish  ^y  tbore 
and  dirty  yellowish  white  below ;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  dog,  but  leaner  and  more 
gaunt  in  appearance,  and  with  a  wicked  enic*- 
sion  of  countenance  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
eyes ;  the  pupils  are  round,  the  ears  enot,  and 
the  tail  carried  nearly  straight  and  haapBg 
down.  It  is  a  cowardly  bnt  powofnl  siuBili 
hunting  deer  and  yniiniilH  of  that  tax  in  ps^ 
often  committing  great  ravages  among  ahecp, 
calves,  and  the  smaller  domestic  animals,  bit 
rarely  attacking  man  unless  rmdered  fearlea 
by  hunger ;  it  is  very  cautions  and  diffieoH  to 
entrap,  except  when  food  is  very  scareOL  It 
was  formerly  common  over  most  of  Eiiio» 
but  is  no w  so  only  in  the  most  nnfreqncDted  w 
mountainous  regions  of  N.  Europe  and  Am. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  January,  wdfmoi*k, 
shows  tihat  this  animal  was  once  probably  abm- 
dant  in  Great  Britdn,  and  especially  bold  ad 
destructive  in  that  month.  ItsosteologiGilBU 
anatomical  characters  are  almost  identical  vitli 
those  of  lie  dog,  and  the  period  of  gestitas 
the  same ;  so  that  it  is  extremdy  prolwble,  fv 
these  and  other  reasons  stated  under  Doe,  tbit 
some  of  the  partiy  domesticated  races  of  ths 
animal  have  been  derived  fit>m,  and  are  speo- 
fieally  identical  with,  the  w<df ;  it  is  not  wii- 
traotable  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  ex- 
hibits much  of  the  sagacity  of  tlie  dog;  wb« 
taken  young  it  haa  even  been  so  tsmw  *" 
to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  affection  fcr 
mtA.  and  for  its  companions  in  captivity-  A 
species  of  wolf  is  represented  with  the  dog  » 
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monmnents,  snd  is  flgnred  on  tombs 
o^the  4th  dynasty,  4,000  yeara  ago.  It  becomes 
almost  white  in  Sweden  and  Sibwia. — ^In  Korth 
Amerioa  there  are  two  well  marked  sections 
of  wolves ;  in  the  smaller,  to  which  the  prairie 
wolf  belongs,  the  skull  is  slender  and  the  moz- 
de  elongated  and  fox-like,  with  not  very  prom- 
inent cranial  crests;  in  the  other,  containing 
the  large  wolf,  the  skull  is  higher,  with  larger 
orests,  broader  mn2zle,  and  relatively  smaUer 
orbits.    Some  rtmk  the  South  American  fox- 
like canina  among  the  wolves,  comprising  the 
genera  Iffcalopm  and  psmdalopex  of  Bnrmeister. 
The  Nortii  iunericau  or  common  gn^  wolf  (<7. 
eeoidmUalit,  Rich.)  is  usually  grayish  above, 
with  a  mixture  of  black  points  givii^;  a  grizzled 
appearance,  and  lighter  or  yeUowiab  gray  be- 
low ;  it  varies  from  tlus  to  nearly  white,  and  is 
hMkoe  called  0.  varidbilii  by  Prince  Maximil- 
.ian ;  it  is  from  &|  to  4^  feet  long,  with  a  tail 
of  17  to  ao  inches.    It  is  stouter  than  the  Eu- 
ropean wolf,  with  wider  muzzle,  larger  head, 
more  arched  forehead,  shorter  ears  and  legs, 
longer  and  finer  hair,  and  more  bushy  tful; 
many  authors  consider  it  a  permanent  variety 
of  the  European  species,  while  others  not  only 
regard  it  as  distinct,  but  make  several  species 
of  it.    Among  the  varieties  which  have  re- 
ceived names,  are  the  white  wolf  on  the  upper 
waters.of  the  Missouri,  the  dusky  in  the  north- 
western states,  the  black  in  the  south,  and  the 
rofons  in  Texaa;  these  vary  also  in  shape,  be- 
ing more  slender  and  lon^-legged  ■  at  the 
Bonth.    The  giant  wolf  described  by  Townsend, 
from  Oregon,  was  probably  only  a  very  large 
specimen  of  the  common  gray  species.    It  was 
fonnerly  abondant  all  over  North  Amerioa,  and 
many  ia  the  tale  of  frontier  life  in  which  its 
hnngry  and  destructive  bands  have  figured ;  in 
the  far  west  they  follow  the  tiail  of  the  buffalo 
herds,  picking  up  the  sick  apd  straf^ling  or 
feeding  on  the  renise  of  the  hunters ;  they  also 
ran  down  deer  in  packs,  and  occasionally  at- 
tack  and   devour   horses,  and  man  himself, 
when  furious  with  hunger.    In  the  middle  and 
New  England  states  a  few  still  linger  in  the 
monntainons  and  wooded  districts;,  especially 
where  there  are  deer,  on  which  they  principally 
feed;  in  some  districts,  remote  from  civiliza- 
tion, it  was  formerly  impossible  to  keep  sheep 
on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  wolves; 
bounties  of  $10  to  (20  a  head  were  offered  in 
most  thinly  settled  regions,  paid  partly  by  the 
State  and  partly  by  the  county  or  town.    The 
wolf  has  4  to  9  yonng  at  a  tune  in  the  spring, 
which  it  protects  in  Durrows ;  it  crosses  with 
domestic  dogs,  and  the  Indians  try  to  im- 
prove their  sledge  dogs  in  this  way;  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  these  dogs,  except 
hy  the  superior  size  and  strength ;  the  howl  is 
so  like  that  of  the  dog,  as  sometimes  to  deceive 
even  the  Indian's  practised  ear. — The  prairie 
wolf  (<7.  latroTU,  Say),  or  the  coyote  of  the 
Mexicans,  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  woUj  having  the  sharp  mnzde  of 
tbe  former  and  the  shape  and  tail  of  the  latter ; 


it  is  the  American  representative  of  the  old 
world  jackal.  It  is  86  to  40  inches  long,  with 
a  tail  of  16  to  18 ;  the  color  is  usuaQy  dull  yel- 
lowish gray  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  black 
cloudings ;  under  parts  and  inside  of  limbs  dirty 
white;  the  ears  very  large,  triangular,  erect, 
and  mostly  coated  with  hair ;  there  are  4  toes 
on  each  foot,  and  on  the  fore  feet  a  sharp  daw 
on  the  inside,  2  inches  above  the  sole,  attached 
to  the  rudimentary  thumb ;  tail  bushy  but  ta- 
pering, and  the  hair  coarse.  The  voice  is  a  kind 
of  snapping  bark,  whence  the  name  of  bark- 
ing wolif.  It  is  found  on  the  vast  plains  of 
the  lOssQuri  and  the  Saskatchewan,  extending 
from  Mexico  to  lat.  65°  N. ;  it  lives  and  breeds 
in  burrows,  having  the  young,  sometimes  10, 
in  April ;  it  hunts  in  packs,  and  is  very  fieet. 

WOLF,  Fkbdnand,  a  German  writer  on 
Spanish  literature,  born  in  Vienna,  Dec.  8, 1796, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Gratz, 
and  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite 
studies,  became  attached  to  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna,  of  which  for  many  years  he  has 
been  the  librarian.  He  has  published  many 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  Spanish  lit- 
erary history,  and  famished  many  notes  and 
corrections  to  the  German  version  of  Tick- 
nor's  "  History  of  Spanish  literature"  (Leipsio, 
18fiS).  His  latest  work  is  Studien  eur  Otsehiehtt 
dar  tpaniiehen  UTid  portugieiitchen  Literatur 
(Berlin,  1869).  He  has  also  written  upon  Fro- 
venpal  and  early  French  literature. 

WOLF,  Feikdihoh  Adodst,  a  German  clas- 
sical scholar,  bom  at  Hainrode,  near  Nordhau- 
sen,  Feb.  16,  1769,  died  in  Marseilles,  Aug.  8, 
1824.  In  his  7;th  year  he-  entered  the  gymna- 
sium pof  Nordhausen,  and  at  the  age  of  18  went 
to  the  university  of  G^ttingen  to  study  philol- 
ogy exclusively,  previous  to  which  he  had  read 
all  the  more  important  authors  in  the  ancient 
languages,  as  well  as  in  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, ItaJian,  and  Spanish.  During  his  residence 
at  Gdttingen  he  gave  instruction  in  Greek  and 
also  in  E^lish,  for  which  latter  purpose  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth," 
with  explanatory  notes  (GOttingen,  1776).  He 
left  Gottingen  in  1779,  and  was  immediately 
afterward  appointed  teacher  in  the  Padagogvum 
at  Ilfeld,  where  he  translated  Plato's  "  Ban- 
quet" into  German  with  a  commentary.  In 
1782  he  became  rector  of  tihe  pnbHo  school  at 
Osterode,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains. 
In  1788  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  pedagogy  in  the  university  of  HaUe, 
where  he  lectured  28  years,  refusing  in  1796  a 
call  to  a  professorship  in  Leyden,  another  in 
1798  to  Oopenhagen,  and  another  in  1806  to 
Munich.  When  the  university  of  Halle  was 
closed  in  1806,  Wolf,  reduced  for  a  time  to 
great  poverty,  went  to  Berlin,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  establishment  of  the  nniver^ty 
there,  and  received  also  an  office  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  which  he  retained  but  for 
a  short  time.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  waa 
travelling  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    His 
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most  oelebrated  work  is  hia  Proltgomma  ad 
Homerum  (1796),  in  which  is  advanced  the 
idea  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  bat  were 
ptit  together  from  the  fragments  of  varioas 
rhapsodists.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  scholars  of  Germany.  He  published 
editions  of  several  classic  anthers,  including 
Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Oicero,  and  Plato,  and 
from  1817  to  1820  edited  at  Berlin  a  philologi- 
calperiodioal,  the  Literarisehe  AnaUhten. 

WOLF,  SobjlSS  Ohsibttan  von,  a  German 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Bres- 
lao,  Jan.  24,  1679,  died  April  9, 1754.  Intend- 
ed for  the  chnrch,  and^  remarking  early  the 
sterility  of  polemical  discnssions,  he -devoted 
himself  to  mathematics  methodi  gratia,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  theology  an  indisputable 
certitude.  He  studied  mathematics,  physics, 
and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  Jena  and  Leip- 
sio,  annotated  the  Medieina  Mmtit  of  Tschim- 
hausen,  maintained  a  thesis  at  Leipsio  in  1708 
De  PMUmpkia  Prantiea  UhiveriaU,  Methodo 
Mathematiea  Coruoripta,  delivered  lectures 
there  which  were  folly  attended,  and  published 
matheipatical  tracts  which  gave  him  reputation 
among  learned  men.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Leibnitz,  by  whose  encouragement  he 
abandoned  theology  for  philosophy,  and  was 
chosen  in  1707  professor  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  at  HaUe.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  philosophical  society  of  Leipsio,  and  in 
1710  into  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language  treatises  on  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  (1712),  the  Deity  and 
the  universe,  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
search  after  happiness  (1719).  Becoming  ob- 
noxious to  the  theologians  of  Halle,  who  re- 
garded his  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
and  his  approbation  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
Confucius  as  iaimical  to  the  Christian  religion, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  by  a  cabinet  order 
on  Nov.  16,  1728,  and  commanded  to  leave 
Pmsda  within  two  days.  He  was  received 
with  fiaror  in  Cassel,  'and  became  professor  in 
Marburg,  where  he  resided  18  years,  and  pub- 
lished his  most  important  philosophical  works. 
His  dismission  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent 
controversy  on  hberty  and  necessity  in  most  of 
the  €rerman  universities.  He  was  invited  back 
to  Halle  in  1788,  but  did  not  return  till  1741,  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Frederic  the  Great.  He  was 
triumphantly  welcomed,  became  privy  council- 
lor and  professor  of  law,  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  in  1748,  and  baron  of  tjie  em- 
pire in  1746,  but  was  less  suocessftil  than  for- 
merly as  a  lecturer. — The  mass  of  his  writings 
is  prodigious.  His  philosophical  works  in  Ger- 
man, under  the  general  title  of  VemHr^/lige 
OedanheTu,  form  7  volumes  (1712-'88),  and  his 
longer  works  in  Latin  22  volumes  (1728-'60). 
The  titles  of  his  systematic  philosophical  trea- 
tises are :  PhiloiopAia  Sationalis  (1728) ;  Pty- 
ehohgia  Empiriea  (1728)  ;  PhiloiopMa  Prima, 
five  Ontologia  (1780);  Gotmologia  OenertUa 
(1731) ;    Philowphia  MoralU  (1782)  ;  Ptffoho- 


hgia  Eationdlis  (1734)  ;   Theologia  Satmtit 
(1787) ;  and  PAiloiophia  Praetica  Unkmaik 
(l738-'9).    He  systematized  and  completed  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  bringmg  the  vhole  do- 
main of  knowledge  within  its  scope.    Defining 
philosophy  as  a  science  of  the  possible,  he  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  metaphysical  andptaeli- 
oal,  corresponding  to  the  two  &culties  of  Blow- 
ing and  willing.    The  fonner  embraces  ontd- 
ogy,  cosmology,  psychology,  and  natural  theol- 
ogy ;  the  latter,  ethics,  economics,  and  politics. 
The  principles  of  contradiction  and  of  the  nf- 
ficient  reason,  the  doctrines  of  monads,  called 
by  him  simple  beings,  of  optimism,  of  the  pre- 
established  harmony,  of  perception  and  appe^ 
ception,  the  cosmologioal  proof  of  the  existotee 
of  God,  and  the  maintenance  of  self-perfection  is 
the  supreme  moral  law,  are  the  most  promment 
features  of  his  system.    Philosophical  language 
is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  ofmtaj 
terms  and  precise  definitions.   Developed  wi^ 
admirable  completeness  and  order,  his  philoto- 
phy  prevailed  in  Germany  until  the  time  of 
Kxat.    His  principal  mathematical  works  sn 
included  in  his  Elemmta  Mathaeo*  Unkerm 
(5  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1788-'41).    The  most  re- 
cent authority  on  the  events  of  his  life  is  CMt- 
tian  Wolf»  Eigerte  lAbenhesehreilmng,^v!a^a^iA 
by  Wuttke  (Leipsio,  1841). 

WOLF,  JouLtrs  Ohbibtoiph,  a  Germanscholir 
and  divine,  bom  at  Wemigerode,  Feb.  21, 1S8S, 
died  July  26,  1789.  He  was  educated  at  tlie 
nnivendty  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  1706  begin  to 
lecture  there  on  phUosophical  subjects.  E« 
travelled  through  Holland  and  inland  ii 
1708,  and  upon  his  return  became  eitraordiin- 
ry  professor  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wit- 
tenberg. A  few  years  afterward  he  was  mide 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  gynmi- 
simn  of  Hamburg,  subsequently  rector  of  the 
same  institntioi),  and  in  1716  pastor  in  the 
church  of  St  Oatharine;  His  principal  wo^ 
are  a  Siitoria  Lexieorvm  Smraieorvm  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1706),  and  a  Bibliotheea  Stbraiet  (4 
vols.  4to.,  Hamburg,  1716-'88). 

WOLF  FISH  (anarrhitAas  Uipa*,  Unn.),  i 
spiny-rayed  fish  allied  to  the  blenny  ftmiljr, 
and  inhabiting  the  seas  of  nortiiem  Europe  nd 
America.  It  attains  a  size  of  S  to  6  feet,  and 
it  is  said  larger ;  the  color  ie  purpliah  bron 
above,  with  10  to  13  traneverae  blMkorbron 
stripes  extendmg  more  or  less  over  the  whitak 
lower  parts ;  the  dorsal  fin  extends  from  Ik- 
hind  the  head  almost  to  the  caudal,  and  tlM 
anal  is  half  as  long,  bringing  the  vent  vety  ftr 
forward ;  the  pectorals  are  very  large,  the  ess- 
dal  rounded,  and  the  ventrala  absent ;  the  body 
is  compressed,  with  small  scales  covered  I7S 
slimy  skin^  head  cat-like  and  rounded  in  front; 
the  stomach  is  short  and  fleshy,  the  dianietcr 
of  the  intestines  uncommonly  large,  the  gsQ 
bladder  enormous,  the  brain  very  small,  ind 
the  air  bladder  absent.  The  teeth  differ  fron 
those  in  all  other  fishes,  not  being  attsdied 
directly  to  the  jaws,  but  to  bony  procesMi 
comieoted  with  them  by  suture,  and  are  thei«- 
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fore  easily  broken  off;  they  are  strong,  conical, 
and  like  canines  in  front,  and  ronnded  tubercles 
posteriorly  and  on  the  vomer  and  palate ;  the 
tongae  is  thick  and  angnlar,  adapted  for  direct- 
ing the  food  between  the  poweifnl  jaws ;  the 
lips  are  loose  and  fleshy.    Few  fishes  have  so 
uTsge  an  appearance,  and  few  fight  so  fiercely 
when   oanght,   biting  at  every  thing  which 
oomes  in  their  way ;  from  their  ability  to  in- 
flict severe  wounds,  they  are  knocked  on  the 
head  at  once  by  the  fishermen,  and  they  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  The  shape  of  the  head, 
large  month,  and  formidable  teeth  indicate  the 
ferocity  of  their  disposition  and  very  predaceons 
habits ;  their  food  consists  of  crustaceans,  mol- 
Insks,  and  eohinoderms,  whose  shells  are  easily 
emshed,  and  which   are  voided  almost  un- 
changed ;  they  swim  rapidly  along  the  bottom, 
wj^  an  undulating  motion,  and  are  very  active 
and  destructive  to  nets.    This  species  is  found 
from  ^e  English  channel  northward,   being 
very  abundant  about  Iceland ;  its  flesh  is  said 
to  be  exceedingly  good,  much  like  that  of  the 
eel,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Iceland,  where  it 
is  used  fresh  and  salted ;  the  skin  is  converted 
into  a  kind   of  shagreen  used  for  bags  and 
pooches,  and  the  bile  is  employed  as  soap. 
The  generic   name  is  derived  from  the  nn- 
fonnded  supposition  that  it  climbs  rooks  by  its 
fins  and  tail.    The  American  species,   found 
hoai  Now  York  to  G(reenland,  has  been  con- 
sidered distinct  by  Agaasiz,  and  named  by  him 
A.  tomerinus,  from  the  different  number  and 
disposition  of  the  teeth    on  the  vomei.    It 
grows  from  8  to  5  feet  long,  with  a  weight'  of 
6  to  80  lbs. ;  it  is  caught  all  the  year  round  by 
the  cod  fishers,  but  mostly  in  the  winter,  and 
especially  on  the  ouak  rooks  between  Boston 
and  Oape  Ann ;  the  fishermen  generally  call  it 
"  sea  oat."  Though  its  hMeous  appearance  and 
slimy  skin  lead  to  its  bemg  in  many  instances 
thrown  away,  specimens  ftom  6  to  10  lbs.  are 
very  fine  eating,  especially  when  broUed  after 
the  skin  is  removed;  many  are  split,  salted, 
aad  smoked  for  future  use. 
*  WOLF£,  OHABLxt»,  a  British  clergyman  and 
poet,  bom   in  Dublin,  Dec.  14,  1791,  died  in 
Oork,  Feb.  21, 1828.     He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1814,  was  a  tutor 
there,  took  orders  in  1817,  was  k  onrate  at  Bal- 
lyolog  and  afterward  at  Diiononghmore,  county 
Tyrone,  where  his  professional  labors  developed 
in  bim  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  uter 
visitinff  the  south  of  France  in  the  pnrsnit 
of  heuth,  he  finally  died  at  that  disease.    His 
"JBemiuns,"  consisting  of  sermons,  fragments, 
and  poems,  inoludin|;  his  famons  ode  on  the 
bnrial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  with  a  memoir,  was 
pablisfaed  in  1826  by  Archdeacon  Bossell. 

WOL<F£,  Jaubs,  an  English  general,  bom  in 
Westerham,  Kent,  Jan.  2,  1726,  killed  in  the 
battle  on  the  heights'  of  Abraham,  before  Que- 
bec, Sept.  IS,  1769.  Through  the  interest  of 
biM  fkther,  -who  was  colonel  of  marines  in  the 
British  army,  and  eventually  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  he  was  at  the  age  of  16 
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commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  marines,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  within  the  next  6 
years  saw  much  active  service,  being  present 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Falkirk, 
and  Oulloden.    At  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  fousht 
in  1747,  he  received  h^h  encomiums  from  nis 
oommander-in-chief  for  gallant  conduct  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  day.    During  the  peace 
which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe 
he  confirmed  the  good  impression  which  his 
early  services  had  created  in  the  minds  of  his 
superior  officers  by  strict  attention  to  the  duties 
of  nis  profession,  and  the  men  under  his  charge 
were  recognized,  in  discipline,  drill,  and  soldier- 
ly appearance,  ae  among  the  best  troops  in  the 
British  army.    The  outbreak  of  the  7  years'  war 
found  Wolfe  a  lieutenant-colonel.    In  1757  he 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  87th  regi- 
ment, and  'appointed  qnartermaster-general  in 
the  ill-managed  and  fruitless  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Mordannt  against  Rochefort,  the  only 
creditable  movement  in  which  was  a  night  re- 
connoissance  conducted  by  Wolfe,  which  pene- 
trated 2  miles  into  the  enemy's  country.    His 
recommendation  in  favor  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack, and  his  offer  to  take  the  place  with  600 
men  and  8  ships,  were  unheeded;  but  Pitt,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
kept  the  young  officer  in  view  for  some  future 
enterprise.     This  occurred  in  the.  following 
year,  when  Wolfe  was  ordered  to  accompany, 
the  expedition  under  Amherst  to  Oape  Breton, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    In  all  the 
operations  before  Lonisbnrg,  where  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  British  army,  he  bore 
a  distinguished  part,  and  after  the  reduction  of 
the  place  he  returned  at  Pitt's  desire  to  Eng- 
land.*  The  minister  was  then  planning  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  dominion  in  North 
America  by  the  capture  of  their  chief  strong- 
hold, Quebec,  and  with  the  instinct  of  genios 
he  singled  ontjGren.  Wolfe,  as  the  most  promis- 
ing young  officer  in  the  army,  to  command  the 
expedition,  notwithstanding  many  older  officers 
might  by  virtue  of  seniority  have  claimed  the 
honor.    Wolfe  was  accordingly  created  a  ma- 
jor-general, and  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1769,  arrived  before  Quebec  with  a  force  of 
8,000  men,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet  under 
Admiral  Saunders.    To  meet  the  attack,  tiie 
French  commander-in-chief,  the  marquis  de 
Montoalm,  had  concentrated  all  his  available 
troops  in  and  about  the  city,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  almost  impregnable  defences,  was  fiir- 
ther  fortified  by  new  and  skilfully  constructed 
works  on  the  line  called  Beanport,  extending 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
the  Montmorency.    Wolfe,  having  erected  bat- 
teries at  Point  Levi  and  the  isle  of  Orleans, 
opened  fire  upon  the  city,  but  succeeded  in  in- 
fficting  little  real  damage,  the  large  ships  of 
war  from  their  great  draught  being  unable  to 
cooperate.    He  next  established  himself  near 
the  month  of  the  Montmorency,  and  made  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  upcm  the  strong 
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French  trorka  at  that  place,  from  whioh  he 
was  repnlaed  with  heavy  loss.  Various  minor 
disasters  also  sorely  tried  the  temper  of  the 
young  general,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months  from  his  arrival  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
found  himself  greatly  rednq|$d  in  men  and  ma- 
terial, and  no  nearer  apparently  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object  than  before.  Various  plans 
proposed  by  hmi  for  storming  the  city,  or  win- 
tering in  its  neighborhood,  were  rejected  by 
his  brigadiers;  Amherst,  who  was  to  have 
marched  from  the  south  to  his  assiatanoe,  fail- 
ed to  make  his  appearance ;  and  the  most  ef- 
fective part  of  the  fleet  was  not  only  unable  to 
cooperate  with  his  army,  but  would  speedily 
be  obliged  by  the  approach  of  winter  to  take 
its  departure.  A  less  determined  general  might 
have  found  in  these  circumstances  abundant 
reasons  to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return 
home ;  but  Wolfe,  with  the  eye  of  Pitt  npoti 
him,  and  burning  to  show  the  mimster  that  his 
confidence  in  hun  was  not  misplaced,  dared 
not  go  back  to  England  unsnoceskul,  although 
feeble  health  and  a  desire  to  meet  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed.  Miss  Lofrther,  ofiiared 
powerful  inducements  to  his  return.  His  de- 
spatches to  Pitt  were  meanwhile  of  a  despond- 
ing character,  and  from  the  particularity  with 
which  he  enumerated  the  difiiculties  in  his  way 
the  public  mind  in  England  was  agitated  with 
many  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, tud  his  appointment  to  the  command  was 
severely  criticized.  But  keeping  in  mind  a 
military  order  issued  to  his  reg^ent  sev- 
eral years  previous,  that  "  while  a  man  is  able 
to  do  his  duty,  and  can  stand  and  hold  his 
arms,  it  is  infamous  to  retire,"  he  bore  up 
against  physical  debility  and  the  mis^vings  of 
a  naturally  desponding  nature ;  and  as  'a  last 
means  of  drawing  Montcalm  out  of  his  impreg- 
nable position  on  the  Montmorency,  he  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  his  brigadiers,  and  caused  his 
whole  available  force,  numbering,  after  leaving 
garrisons  at  Point  Levi  and  the  isle  of  Orleans, 
only  8,600  men,  to  be  conveyed  several  miles 
above  the  city.  Montcalm  refused  to  leave  his 
works;  but  Wolfe  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  reconnoitring  the  north  wore  of  the 
river,  which  here  rises  in  a  range  of  nearly  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  called  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
crowned  by  a  table  land.  His  quick  eye  soon 
detected  a  cove,  less  than  3  miles  above  Que- 
bec, and  since  called  after  his  name,  whence  a 
narrow  path  wound  up  ijio  steep ;  and  the  dar- 
ing thought  immediately  occurred  to  him  to 
lead  his  troops  up  this  path  to  the  table  land 
above,  and  take  the  city,  but  slightly  protected 
at  this  point,  by  surprise.  The  day  and  night 
of  Sept.  12  were  employed  in  preparations,  and 
at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  about 
half  the  British  force  were  embarked  in  boats, 
which,  aided  by  the  darkness  and  the  swift 
current  of  the  river,  dropped  unobserved  and 
noiselessly  down  to  the  landing  place.  Tradi- 
tion relates  that  Wolfe,  impressed  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion  and  the  eoene,  repeated 


in  a  low  voioe  several  stanzig  from  Onft 
"  Elegy  in  a  Oountiy  Ohurohjard,"  and  >t4e 
close  of  the  recitatioa  exclained  to  the  offioen 
in  his  boat :  "  Now,  gentJemen,  I  voi^nllier 
be  the  author  of  that  poehi  than  tske  Qubecl" 
The  landing  place  was  reached  in  Mfetj,ToUi 
being  among  the  first  to  leap  on  dum,  tnd  llw 
British  vanguard,  led  by  Oolonel(aft«nrud8b 
William)  Howe,  oommenoed  the  aaeent  of  the 
cliffs.     In  the  dense  obscurity  titie  pith  ym 
frequently  lost,  but  the  men,  inspired  by  the 
buoyant  courage  of  their  general,  dimboed^ 
as  they  best  could,  staying  themselves  bj  orar- 
han^ng  bushes,  by  the  roots  or  stninps  of 
trees,  or  by  projecting  rocks.    A  French  pick^ 
guard  fled  in  consternation  at  this  sodden  ip- 
parition  of  the  enemy,  who  were  thns  tUoved 
to  complete  the  ascent  unmolet^    Ftesli 
detachments  followed,  including  tixe  secoml 
embarkation  under  Gren.  Townshend,  isd  it 
sunrise  Wolfe  "stood  with  his  invincible  bit- 
talions  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  the  bittle 
field  of  empire."    Montcalm  refosed  st  fint  t> 
believe  ^at  this  force  was  any  thing  but  i 
small  foraging  or  marauding  party;  but  lie- 
coming  convinced  of  his  error,  he  hurried  la 
troops  up  from  Beauport,  expressing  eslin 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  crush  the  enenT. 
Soon  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  tro 
armies  confronted  each  other  in  abont  equl 
numbers,  the  French  having  S  small  awK, 
and  the  British  but  ft-single  piece,  which  bid 
been  dragged  up  the  steep  ascent  by  vm 
ibro*.     The   British   however  were  Teunn 
troops,  trained  under  the  eye  of  their  geoenl, 
while  Montcalm  had  what  Wolfe  called  bit 
"  five  weak  French  battalions"  of  fewer  tbia 
3,000  men,  "  mingled  with  disorderly  peaeut- 
ry."    The  battle  commenced  with  a  cumooai) 
lasting  about  an  hoijrT  after  which  Hontethi, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  body  rf 
troops  whom  he  had  left  in  camp,  led  hBiM 
impetuously  to  the  attack.    The  Eng&h  n- 
ceived  the  shock  with  calmness,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  Wolfe's  orders,  reserved  th«r  fiis, 
notwithstanding  their  comrades  were  fastdrot- 

Sing  around  them,  and  several  officers,  incM- 
ig  Wolfe  himself  were  wounded,  antil  t^ 
French  had  advanced  within  40  yards,  vha 
an  exact  and  oontinuona  discharge  opeu^ 
along  the  whole  British  line,  nnder  the  eS^ 
of  which  the  raw  Canadian  levies  recoiled  in 
conAision.  At  this  decisive  moment  ¥<& 
pressing  to  the  front,  ordered  the  Looisbor; 
grenadiers  to  charge  l^e  enemy,  and  vhile 
cheering  on  the  men  was  struck  in  the  gnw 
and  in  tiie  breast,  the  last  wound  proving  n*^ 
tal.  He  was  borne  in  a  dying  conditioii  to  the 
rear  of  the  front  line,  deoliniog  the  asNrtiBea 
of  a  surgeon,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  "  *I1  oj" 
with  him,"  and  continned  to  look  with  riups 
eyes  upon  the  field  until  his  sight  £uled  bin- 
Suddenly,  as  one  of  the  persons  standing  nes' 
him  exclaimed:  "  They  run!  "  he  roused  him- 
self from  his  torpor,  and  asked  with  gT«| 
earnestness:  "Who  runt '    Upon  bdog  tw 
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that  the  enemy  were  giving  way  everywhere, 
he  exclaimed :  "  Go,  one  of  you,  my  lads,  to 
OoL  Barton:  tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regi- 
ment with  all  speed  down  to  Oharles  river,  to 
cnt  off  the  retreat  of  the  fogitlves  from  the 
bridge."    Then  turning  on  his  side,  he  said: 
"  Now  God  be  praise^  I  will  die  in  peace," 
and  immediately  expired,  having  gained  one 
of  the    most    decisive   victories    in    history, 
and  "crowded  into  a  few  hours,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "  actions  that  would  give  lustre  to  length 
of  life."    five  days  later  Quebec  surrendered, 
and  Canada  '^oa  lost  to  France.    In  EngUnd 
the  public  exultation  over  the  victory  was  min- 
gled with  a  sincere  expression  of  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  whole  nation  went 
into  mourning  for  him.    "  Joy^rief,  cariosity, 
astonishment,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "were 
painted  in  every  countenance."    His  remains 
were  carried  to  England  and  interred  in  the 
pariah  church  at  Greenwich,  and  parliament 
unanimously  voted  a  monument  to  him    in 
Westminster  abbOT.    The  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts also  voted  a  marble  statue  of  him.    A 
small  column  marks  the  spot  where  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  and  in  the  government 
gardens  at  Quebec  there  stands  an  obelisk  60 
feet  in  height  erected  in  honor  of  himself  and 
of  his  gallant  enemy,  Montcalm,  who  died  from 
woands  received  in  the  same  battle.    His  life 
has  never  yet  been  written,  although  ample 
materials  for  one,  including  his  correspondence, 
are  in  existence.    The  task  was  undertaken  by 
Sonthey  and  afterward  by  Gleig,  but  for  some 
nnezplained  cause  was  relinquished.  , 

"WOLFENBOTTEL,  a  city  of  the  dnchy  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  river  Ooker,  8  m.  8.  of  Bruns- 
-wick ;  pop.  9,500.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  re- 
gion, and  has  a  citadel,  4  churches,  and  a  libra- 
ry of  270,000  volumes,  of  which  Lessing  was 
once  librarian.  Until  1754  WolfenbUttd  was 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick. 

WOLFF,  Ekil,  a  German  sculptor,  bom  in 
Berlin,  March  2,  1803.  Having  gained  a  prize 
at  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  oe  went  to  Italy 
in  1828  as  a  pensioner  of  Frederic  William 
III.,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  Rome,  but 
has  made  several  journeys  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  He  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  first 
of  German  sculptors,  and  has  executed  many 
mythological  and  genre  statues  which  have 
been  grMtly  admired.  In  portraiture,  a  bust 
ot  Niebnhr  is  among  his  masterpieces. 

WOLFF,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  of  Jewish  parentage, 
bom  at  Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg,  Germany, 
in  1796,  died  at  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire, 
May  2,  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  but 
early  determiaed  to  become  a  Christian,  taught 
Hebrew  for  a  time  at  Frankfort  and  Halle, 
stcididd  at  Munich,  Weimar,  and  Vienna,  passed 
A  year  in  the  family  of  Count  Stolberg  at  Frank- 
fiort,  and  in  1815  went  to  Rome.  He  entered 
first  the  CoUegio  Romano,  and  in  1817  the  col- 
lege of  the  propaganda,  intending  to  become  a 
missionary.    Dismissed  for  heresy,  he  was  sent 


to  Vienna  in  1818,  and  subsequently  to  the 
monastery  of  Val  Saint  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  kept  under  surveillance ;  but  he  was  so 
incorrigible  that  he  was  finally  suffered  to  go 
where  he  pleased.  He  now  went  to  England, 
united  with  the  English  church,  spent  two 
years  at  Oambijdge,  studying  oriental  langua- 
ges, preparatory  to  going  out  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  in  April,  1821, 
embarked  for  Gibraltar.  After  visiting  Malta, 
Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  he  reached  the  Holy 
Land,  spent  some  time  in  Palestine,  visited 
Mesopotamia  (where  he  fell  among  the  Eoor- 
dish  robbers  and  was  bastinadoed),  Armenia, 
Bagdad,  and  Bassorah,  and  after  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  Persia,  returned  home  by 
way  of  Circassia,  the  Crimea,  and  Constantino- 
ple, and  reached  Dublin  in  May,  1826.  In  Feb. 
1827,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana  Walpole,  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year  set  out  on  another  missionary 
tour,  being  accompanied  by  his  wife  to  Malta, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  poisoned 
by  some  bigoted  Jews,  and  narrowly  escaped 
death.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Greece 
and  Constantinople,  and  thence  set  out  for 
Bokhara  by  way  of  Persia.  On  the  journey 
he  encountered  the  plagne,  was  repeatedly 
robbed,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  finally  reached  Bokhara.  After  8  months' 
residence  and  missionary  labor  among  the  Jews 
there,  he  started  for  India.  Falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ehargee,  a  savage  tribe  of  Mo- 
hammedan seceders  in  the  Doab,  he  was  stripped 
of  every  thing,  and  had  to  make  his  way  through 
the  mountain  passes  naked  to  Cabool,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  600  miles.  Pursuing  his  way 
from  Cabool  without  interruption,  he  visited 
the  Pni^anb,  Lahore  and  the  court  of  Run- 
jeet  Sing,  Loodiana,  and  Simlah,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  gov- 
ernor-general. He  next  traversed  Cashmere, 
and  visited  Delhi,  Benares,  Luoknow,  and  the 
other  principal  cities  of  India,  reaching  Calcut- 
ta in  March,  1838.  From  C^cutta  he  went  to 
Hyderabad,  and  thence  to  Cochin,  and  having 
visited  the  Jews  of  that  region  and  of  Goa, 
proceeded  to  Bombay,  whence  he  sailed  for 
Arabiat .  He  spent  some  time  in  Abyssinia, 
acquired  the  Amhario  language,  and  returned 
to  England  eta  Malta  in  the  summer  of  1884. 
In  Jan.  1886,  he  again,  visited  Abyssinia,  where 
he  was  worshipped  by  the  natives  as  their  new 
dboona  or  patnarch,  viuted  the  Beohabites  of 
Yemen,  met  a  party  of  Wahabees  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia,  who  horsewhipped  him  because 
they  oonld  find  nothing  in  tne  Arabic  Bibles 
he  had  given  them  about  Mohammed,  and  in 
1837  saued  for  Bombay,  and  thence  to  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  Aug.  1887.  Here 
he  received  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  chnrch,  visited  the  principal  cities, 
preached  before  congress,  and  in  Jan.  1888 
returned  to  England.  He  next  visited  Dnblin, 
received  priest's  orders,  and  was  afterward  aet- 
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tied  as  onrate,  first  at  Lenthwaite,  and  then  at 
High  Hoyland  in  Yorkshire.  In  1848,  when 
the  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Col.  Stoddart 
and  Oapt  Gonolly  (a  personal  friend)  at  Bokha- 
ra reached  England,  he  offered  to  attempt  their 
release  or  learn  their  fate.  The  British  govern- 
ment were  nnwilling  to  send  him  omciall7, 
but  individaals  fami^ed  the  means.  Dressed 
in  his  doctor's  hood,  clergyman's  gown,  and 
shovel  hat,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  an- 
nouncing himself  as  "  Joseph  Wolff,  the  grand 
dervish  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdand,  and 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America,"  he  made 
his  way  without  much  difBoulty  through  Persia 
to  Bokhara.  Before  reaching  there  he  learned 
that  Stoddart  and  Oonolly.  had  been  beheaded. 
At  Bokhara  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
demned to  death ;  but  on  the  day  fixed  for  exe- 
cution the  Persian  ambassador  interfered,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  avoid 
the  assassins  sent  after  him.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  1846,  and  settled  as  parish  priest 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Isle  Brewers,  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
published  "Journal  of  Missionary  Labors" 
(1839),  "Misfflon  to  Bokhara"  a846),  "Mis- 
sionary Labors  and  Besearches''  (1850),  and 
"Travels  and  Adventures  of  Kev.  Joseph 
Wolff,  D.D.,  LL.D."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860-'61). 

WOLFF,  OsoAB  LtiDwio  Besnhaad,  a  Ger- 
man author,  born  in  Altona,  July  26, 1799,  died 
in  Jena,  Sept.  16,  1861.  He  began  to  study 
medicine  at  Berlin  and  Kiel,  but  abandoned  it 
for  belles-lettres,  and  became  a  teacher  at  Ham- 
burg. He  developed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
poetical  improvisation,  of  which  he  gave  pub- 
lic exhibitions.  Goethe  became  much  interest- 
ed in  him,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  at  the  gymna^um 
of  Weimar,  and  in  1880  extraordinary  professor 
at  Jena.  His  novels  and  tales  he  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  Schrif ten  (14  vols.,  Jena,  1841-'8). 
He  published  a  great  number  of  popular  com- 
pilations, of  which  the  Poetiseher  Haus»6hat» 
M»  deutsehen  Volkei  (20th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1861)  is 
the  best  known. 

WOLFFL,  JosBPH,  a  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  in  Saltzbnrg  in  1772,  died  in 
London  in  ll314.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leopold 
Mozartand  Michael  Haydn,  performed -with  suc- 
cess at  Warsaw  in  1798,  went  to  Yienna,  where 
he  was  Beethoven's  rival  on  the  pianoforte,  in 
1796  produced  his  opera  of  J)er  ffollenberg,  and 
after  visiting  England  and  giving  concerts  with 
much  success,  became  music  master  of  Josephine 
Bonaparte  in  Paris,  and  in  1801  produced  there 
an  opera  called  L'amour  romaneique.  After 
Napoleon's  downfall  he  returned  to  England, 
and  died  in  poverty.  More  than  60  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  printed. 

WOLFEAM.    See  TmroBnnr. 

WOLGA.    Bee  Volqa. 

WOLLASTON,  Wiluam,  an  English  philo- 
sophical writer,  born  at  Ooton-Olanford,  Stirf- 
fordshire,  March  26,  1669,  died  in  London,  Oct. 
29,  1724.     He  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 


Sidney  Sussex  coUege,   Cambridge,  in  1(74, 
where  he  remained  till  1681,  when  he  beosne 
assistant  master,  and  in  1686  l;ead  master,  of 
Birmingham  school,  at  the  same  time  fflUng  t 
lectureship  on  Sunday  in  a  chapel  two  miles  dia- 
tant    In  1688,  inheriting  an  estate,  he  remov- 
ed to  London,  where  he  henceforth  lived.    His 
most  celebrated  work, "  The  Religion  of  Nstnre 
Delineated,"  was  published  in  17^4,  jnst  before 
his  death,  and  within  a  few  years,  according  to 
Dr.  Olarke,  more  than  10,000  copies  of  it  were 
sold.     It  contains  a  peculiar  ethical  theory, 
according  to  which  moral  distinctions  are  ia- 
termined  by  the  truth  of  things.    Those  prop- 
ositions are  true  which  express  things  as  thej 
are ;  a  true  proposition  may  be  denied  by  deedi 
as  well  as  words ;  and  any  act  of  omisaon  or 
commission  which  violates  truth,  that  is,  which 
denies  a  true  proposition,  is  morally  evil    The 
work  was  censured  for  making  no  mention  of 
revealed  religion,  which  the  author  intended 
to  treat  in  a  second  part.     He  left  also  several 
manuscripts,  and  many  others  he  destroyed 
near  the  close  of  his  life. 

W0LLA8T0N,  Witliam  Htd*,  M.D,  an 
English  physicist,  bom  in  London,  Aug.  6, 
1766,  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1798,  bnt  after  a  tiiM 
abandoned  his  profession  and -devoted  himself 
to  chemistry.  He  contributed  88  papera  to 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society"  (irf 
which  he  was  president  in  1820),  each  on  some 
important  discovery  or  application  of  physical 
science.  •  Several  of  Dr.  WoUaston's  inventiom 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  science,  plrti^ 
nlarly  his  sliding  rule  of  chemical  equivalenta; 
his  minute  galvanic  batteries,  so  small  as  to  be 
contained  in  a  thimble;  his  goniometer  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  angles  of  crystals; 
his  camera  lucida ;  and  his  instmment  for  draw- 
ing platinum  wire  of  extraordinary  finenes. 
His  aiscoveries  in  regard  to  the  malleability  of 
platinum,  and  his  subsequent  manufacture  of 
vessels  of  it  fbr-the  distillation  of  acids,  are  said 
to  have  brought  him  more  than  £30,000. 

W0LLST0NECRAFT,Mabt.  SeeGoDWis, 
Mabt  Wollbtonkcbaft,  vol.  viii.  p.  8S2. 

W0L0W8KI,  Lonis  Francois  MicbeiRat- 
HOND,  a  French  economist,  bom  in  Wsraaw, 
Aug.  81,  1810.  The  son  of  a  former  president 
of  the  Polish  diet,  he  spent  several  yean  in 
France  as  a  student,  returned  to  Warsa*  is 
1887,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Polish  reToIn- 
tion  of  1880-'81,  was  sent  to  Paris  as  secretary 
of  the  Polish  embassy,  established  in  1838  the 
Emue  de  UffulaHon  et  juruprudenee^  was  n^- 
uralized  as  a  Frenchman  in  1834,  became  in 
1889  professor  of  legislation  at  the  ieole  ittv>» 
et  mitivn,  and  in  1848  was  elected  a  menbe' 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  in  1849  rftie 
legislative  assembly.  He  retired  from  polWw 
life  in  1851,  and  founded  the  company  rf"*** 
Jmeier,  and  in  1855  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of.  moral  and  political  scienoea.  He 
has  published  much  on  political  economy. 
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WOLSET,  Thoiub,  an  English  prelate  and 
gtateaman,  bom  in  Ipswioh  in  1471,  died  in 
Leicester,  Kov.  S9, 1680.  There  is  a  tradition, 
not  very  probable,  that  he  vas  the  son  of  a 
bntoher.  Having  been  gradnated  at  Magdalen 
oollege,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  his  college,  taught  a  school  con- 
nected with  it,  and  at  the  proper  age  received 
holy  orders.  His  first  preferment  in  the  cfanrch 
was  the  living  of  Lymington,  Somersetshire, 
where  it  does  not  appear  &at  his  conduct  was 
irreproaohable,  for  Sir  Amias  Fonlet  put  him 
in  the  stocks.  By  the  interest  of  a  Somerset- 
shire gentleman  he  obtained  in  1606  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplain  to  Henry  VII.,  and  af- 
terward attached  oimself  to  the  service  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  was  intrnated  with  a  secret  mission  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian.  His  dexterity  in  this 
employment  was  rewarded  in  1608  with  the 
rich  deanery  of  Lincoln.  Early  in  the  next 
reign  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  Henry 
yill.,  and  so  captivated  the  young  monarch 
by  his  pleasing  address  and  gay  disposition, 
that  Henry  often  resorted  with  his  favorite  com- 
panions toWolsey's  honse.  During  the  war 
ne  went  with  the  king  to  France,  was  charged 
with  victualling  the  army,  and  after  tiie  capture 
of  Toumay  became  administrator  of  that  see 
(1614).  Suitors  at  court  now  eagerly  bought 
nis  patronage,  and  he  grew  rapidly  rich.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  was  archbishop  of 
York.  In  Sept.  1616,  Leo  X.  made  him  car- 
dinal priest  of  St.  Cecilia  beyond  the  Tiber, 
hoping  through  his  influence  to  gain  the  aid 
of  Henry  against  the  French.  Three  months 
later  he  was  created  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
and  in  1618  received  from  Leo  the  appointment 
of  legate  a  latere.  The  commission  was  limited 
'  to  two  years,  but  he  obtained  successive  proro- 
gationa  and  additional  powers,  and  at  length 
zeroised  within  the  realm  nearly  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Beside  the 
regular  emoluments  of  hia  offices,  he  £uined 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Wor- 
cester, held  in  eommendam  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans  and  the  bishopric  of  Bath,  drew  from 
the  king  of  Flranoe  an  annuity  of  12,000  livres 
as  compensation  for  the  bishopric  of  Toumay, 
and  received  7,600  ducats  a  year  fVom  the  rev- 
enues of  the  bishoprics  of  Toledo  and  Plasencia 
in  Spain.  His  household  comprised  from  600 
to  800  persons,  among  whom  were  knights  and 
barons,  and  the  sons  of  many  dlstingnished 
ftmilies.  "  In  his  privy  kitchen,"  says  Oav- 
endtsh,  "  he  had  a  master  cook,  who  went  daily 
in  velvet  or  in  sattin,  with  a  chaine  of  gould." 
liTo  other  subject  has  ever  approached  his  wealth 
and  inflnenoe.  He  bnilt  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Hampton  Oonrt,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fin- 
ished gave  it  to  his  sovereign.  He  had  the 
taot  to  govern  the  state  without  letting  Henry 
know  it ;  and  if  he  ever  urged  a  measure  con- 
trary to  the  royal  inclination,  he  desisted  before 
he  had  given  offence,  and  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  opposite  views  of  the  king.    Thna,  while 


Henry  took  a  personal  share  in  all  important 
state  affairs,  it  was  Wolsey  who  directed  them 
while  seeming  to  be  guided  by  the  royal  in- 
stractions.  He  was  constantly  informed  of  the 
secret  proceedings  of  the  continental  courts,  and 
so  skilfully  preserved  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  royal  houses  of  I^rance  and  Austria 
that,  as  long  as  he  presided  in  council,  he  was 
feared  and  courted  by  popes  and  princes,  while 
the  king  held  the  position  of  arbiter  of  Europe. 
After  ibo  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
Henry  VIII.,  Frands  I.,  and  Charles  of  Spain, 
Maximilian's  grandson,  became  candidates  for 
the  imperial  throne,  and  both  Henry  and  Francis 
held  out  to  Wolsey  the  prospect  of  the  papacy 
in  the  event  of  their  success.  His  ambition  was 
disappointed  by  the  election  of  Charles.  In  1620 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  arrange  the 
meeting  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  "  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,"  near 
Guinea.  On  the  way  Henry  was  met  by  the 
new  emperor  at  Canterbury,  and  Charles  pro- 
pitiated the  cardinal's  friendship  by  promises 
and  presents.  In  France  Wolsey  visited  the  king 
and  remained  with  hiin  two  days,  the  result 
being  a  new  treaty  with  England.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  chosen  arbitrator  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  emperor  at  Bmges  and  arrange  a 
secret  treaty  for  a  joint  invasion  of  France. 
When  the  war  commenced,  he  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  raising  money.  On  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  and  again  on  that  of  Adrian  VI.,  he 
aspired  to  the  tiara,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
French  cardinals  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  his  election.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were 
now  beginning  to  distarb  the  Christian  world, 
and'  Wolsey,  entering  warmly  into  his  sov- 
ereign's projects  for  suppressing  them  in  Eng- 
land, ordered  every  obnoxious  publication  to 
be  delivered  np  within  a  fortnight,  and  com- 
missioned the  bishops  to  pronounce  excommu- 
nication against  the  reii-actory.  The  infamy 
of  first  suggesting  to  the  king  the  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  charged  upon 
Wolsey  by  the  emperor,  and  the  cai&nal  ad- 
mitted or  denied  it  according  to  circumstances; 
it  is  certain  that  he  offered  his  aid  in  procur- 
ing it.  As  a  preliminary  stop  Henry  sent  him 
to  France  to  persuade  the  king  to  forego  his 
claim  to  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  (Mthuine.  Wolsey 
however  seems  to  have  looked  to  a  ftature  al- 
liance of  Henry  with  Ren6e  of  France;  and 
when  the  king  disclosed  to  him  his  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  besought 
his  mastw  to  recede  from  a  project  which 
would  cover  him  with  disgrace ;  but  he  soon 
became  a  convert  to  the  measure  which  he 
could  not  avert  In  1628  he  was  empowered, 
together  with  any  one  of  the  other  English 
prelates,  to  inqnire  into  and  decide  upon  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catharine,  and  to  divorce  the  parties  if  it  was 
invalid.  This  commission  from  the  pope  filled 
him  with  alarm.    He  began  to  hesitate;  he 
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mast  decide  either  against  the  king  or  against 
his  oonscience ;  Anne  Boleyn,  too,  and  her  fam- 
ily were  his  enemies.  In  this  dilemma  he  pro- 
cured Oardinal  Oampeggio  to  be  associated  with 
him.  The  trial  dragged  on  for  several  months, 
and  at  last  Oampeggio  persuaded  the  pontiff  to 
revoke  the  commissions  of  the  legates  and  call 
the  caae  to  Bome.  The  influence  of  Wolsey  now 
sensibly  declined ;  he  was  suffered  to  remain  a 
whole  month  without  an  invitation  to  court. 
At  last  (Sept  20, 16S9)  Anne  extorted  a  prom- 
ise from  her  royal  lover  never  more  to  speak 
with  the  cardinal,  and  on  Oct.  9  the  attorney- 
general  filed  two  bills  in  the  king's  bench 
charging  him  with   having   as  le^te  trans- 

fressed  the  statute  of  vrtrnvmire,  Wolsey  or- 
ered  his  attorney  to  plead  guilty  to  this  iniqui- 
tous indictment,  resigned  the  great  seal  (Oct. 
17),  transferred  to  the  king  the  whole  of  his 
personal  estate,  valued  at  600,000  crowns,  and 
made  over  to  him  the  yearly  profits  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  and  by  the  royal  permis- 
sion then  retired  to  Esher,  a  seat  belonging  to 
his  bishopric  of  Winchester.  Henry  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  abandon  him.  He  sent  him 
gracious  messages,  and  when  he  bad  been  im- 
peached in  parliament  of  44  real  or  imaginary 
offences,  caused  the  bill  to  be  thrown  out. 
Through  the  agency  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who 
from  &e  service  of  the  cardinal  had  entered 
that  of  the  king,  Wolsey  was  ultimately  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  of  York,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  make  over  to  the  crown  all 
the  profits  and  nominations  to  oflBoe  and  ad- 
vowsoDS  in  his  gift  as  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  abbot  of  St.  Albans ;  and  in  return  he 
received  a  general  pardon  and  an  annuity  of 
1,000  marks.  After  a  short  residence  at  Rich- 
mond, he  was  commanded  (April,  1S30)  to  re- 
tire to  the  limits  of  his  archbishopric.  Here 
his  thoughts  seemed  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  station.  He  celebrated  mass  regularly  in 
public,  gave  liberal  alms,  reconciled  families 
at  variance,  entertained  the  gentlemen  of  the 
connty  at  his  table,  and  concUiated  general  es- 
teem. His  enemies  at  court,  however,  were 
not  idle.  On  Nov.  4  be  was  arrested  at  Cawood 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  conducted  to- 
ward London.  He  was  suffering  from  dropsy, 
and  the  journey  was  necessarily  slow.  As  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  Leicester  he  said  to 
the  abbot:  "Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither 
to  leave  my  bones  among  you."  He  was  at 
once  carried  to  bed.  The  second  day,  seeing 
the  lientenant  of  the  tower  in  his  chamber,  he 
said  to  him :  "  Master  Eyngston,  if  I  had  served 
GK)d  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs. 
But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive 
for  my  diligent  pains  and  study  that  I  have  had 
to  do  him  service ;  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  oiUy  to  satisfy  his  pleasure."  He  ex- 
pired the  next  morning.  "  The  best  eulogy  on 
his  character,"  says  Lingard,  "is  to  be  found 
in  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Henry 


before  and  afto:  the  cardinal's  fall.   As  long  u 
Wolsey  continued  in  favor,  the  royal  paasuiu 
were  confined  within  certain  bounds;  the  mo- 
ment his  influence  was  extinguished,  tiiey  bunt 
throngh  every  restraint,  and  by  their  c^)riM 
and  violence  alarmed  his  subjects,  and  iston- 
ished  the  other  nations  of  Europe."    "Iheu 
no  widows'  sighs,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "nor 
see  orphans'  tears  in  our  chronicles,  caused  by 
him.    Sure  in  such  cases  wherein  his  ptivato 
ends  made  him  not  a  party  he  was  an  exceOest 
JQStioer ;  as  being  too  proud  to  be  bribed,  ud 
too  strong  to  be  overborn."    The  king  ■always 
spoke  favorably  of  his  memory  and  regretted 
lus  death.    He  was  a  mim  of  somekaming  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  letters.   He  heaped  pn- 
ferment  on  native  scholars ;  invited  the  mMt 
eminent  scholars  to  teach  in  the  En^iah  oni- 
verdties;  established  at  Oxford  7  lectureships; 
and  founded  Ohristchnrch  college  at  the  brum 
university,  beside  a  college  at  Ipswich  intended 
as  a  nursery  for  it    His  life  was  written  by 
Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher  (London,  1611). 

WOLVERENE.    See  GmrroH. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Staffoid- 
shire,  England,  12  m.  N.  W.  from  Birming- 
ham; pop.  in  1861,  60,868.  It  is  situated  is 
the  centre  of  the  great  midland  coal  and  inm 
mining  district,  and  has  manufactures  of  al- 
most every  article  produced  from  iron,  steel, 
and  brass.  The  town  has  communication  with 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  by  numerous  rail- 
ways, and  also  by  canal.  It  is  a  place  of  cofr 
siderable  antiquity,  though  little  is  known  of 
its  history  tUl  996,  when  Wulfrnne,  aster  of 
Etbelred  II.,  endowed  a  church  and  colkgt 
here.  The  town  was  then  called  Hamptoa, 
and  afterward  Wulfrnne's  Hampton,  which  haa 
since  been  coimpted  to  the  present  name.  'Wol- 
verhampton returns  2  members  to  parlianoit. 

WOLZOGEN,  Kakoukk  von  (vok  Lnaa- 
veld),  a  German  authoress,  born  in  Budidstidt) 
Feb.  8,  1763,  died  in  Jena,  Jan.  14,  1M7. 
When  scarcely  16  years  old  she  married  tiia 
privy  councillor  Von  Benlwitz,  but  waa  not 
long  afterward  separated  from  him,  and  in 
1796  married  the  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
Weimar,  Wilhelm,  baron  v<m  Wolzogen.  la 
the  autumn  of  1787  SohiUer  became  a  regslH 
guest  in  the  house  of  her  mother,  and  sooa 
afterward  was  affianced  to  her  younger  aster 
Charlotte.  She  first  appeared  as  a  poeteaa  ia 
an  anonymous  work  entitled  Agw»  cm  Ato 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,1798),  which  at  first  wasthon^t 
to  be  the  production  of  Goethe.  She  pubUabed 
after  a  long  silence  some  little  tales  entitled 
ErtahUngm  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-'?),  and 
subsequently  a  life  of  Schiller  (8  vols.,  Stattgait 
and  TQbingen,  1880).  In  1840  she  pabliabed 
Cordelia  (2  vols.,  Leipdc). 

WOMBAT  {phateolomyt  wmtbat,  Per.  ui 
LesO,  a  herbivorous  marsupial  mamina],  ■■- 
habiting  New  South  Wales,  S.  Australia,  Taa- 
mania,  and  the  smaU  islands  in  the  Ba«'a 
straits.  The  generic  name  means  pouched  nt; 
it  is  also  called  badgw  by  the  colonists  fram  ita 
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boirowing  habits,  and  nnine  oposgnm  from  its 
rewmblanoe  to  a  small  bear.    In  the  teeth  and 
gnawing  propensities  it  greatly  resembles  a 
rodent  anmm,  .the  incisors  being  2  in  each 
jaw,  long  and  ohisel-like ;    canines  wanting, 
learaig  a  considerable  gap  between  the  incisors 
and  molars  ^  the  latter  are  rootless,  with  flat 
crowns  surrounded  bj  enamel,  there  being  a 
deep  fbrrow  down  the  inside  of  the  upper  and 
outside  of  the  lower  ones ;  the  whole  number 
of  teetii  is  24;  the  body  of  the  atlas  remains 
permanently  cartilaginous,  the  ribs  are  16  or 
Id  pairs,  the  hamerns  has  an  opening  between 
the  Qondyles  and  the  inner  one  perforated,  and 
the  patella  is  absent;  there  is  a  short  oaacnm 
and  vermiform  appendage.    It  is  2  or  8  feet 
long,  plomp,  with  a  thi(£  eoat  of  long,  grayiidt 
brown,  woolly  hair;   head  large,  wide,  flat, 
and  rabbit-like,  with  upper  lip  deft,  and  small 
eyes  and  ears;   legs  snort  and  nearly  equal, 
ud  the  feet  6-toed,  all  except  the  small  inner 
one  of  the  hind  feet  with  long  claws ;  tail  very 
short,  i  inch,  nearly  naked.    The  animal  walks 
on  the  soles,  which  are  broad  and  naked.    It 
is  nocturnal  and  slow-moving,  living  in  holes 
among  the  rooks  or  in  burrows  dag  by  itself; 
the  food  consists  of  grass  and  roots,  which  it 
digs  np  with  its  claws ;  it  is  gentle  and  easily  ^ 
domesticated,  and  has  8  or  4  young  at  a  birth, ' 
which  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  mother ; 
several  specimens  have  been  kept  alive  in  En- 
rope,  especially  in  England ;  in  the  monntain- 
ons  districts  near  Port  Jackson  its  flesh  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  all  other  aniipals  of  Australia, 
being  very  delicate,  with  somewhat  of  the  fat- 
ness and  flavor  of  pork,  bnt  of  a  red  color  and 
eoarser  fibre.    Bemains  of  a  fossil  species  have 
been  found  in  the  caves  at  Wellington  valley, 
Anstralia. 
WOIIERA.    See  Boovsrako. 
WOOD,  the  well  known  hard  substance,  hav- 
ing a  texture  more  or  less  completely  fibrous, 
which  constitutes  the  inner  and  principal  por- 
tion of  the  tmnk,  branches,  and  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs.    In  all  phnnogamous  or  flowering 
plwits,  a  central  column  or  axis,  the  height  of 
which  may  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  more 
than  100  feet,  presents  itself;  the  middle  por- 
tion of  this,  the  stem,  divides  below  into  the 
roota;  above,  usually,  into  branches.    In  her- 
baoeona  plants,  the  body  of  the  stem,  roots, 
and  branches  remains  chiefly  composed  of  a 
merely  cellular  stmoture  (parenchyma — an  ex- 
ample of  which,  quite  unmixed  with  other 
forms  of  texture,  is  seen  in  the  pith  of  elder) ; 
&r  the  fibres  that  appear  continue  in  their 
primitive  and  softer  OMidition,  that  in  which 
their  substance  is  proper  cellulose ;  or,  if  more 
hardened  and  numerous,  they  still  do  not  con- 
Btitnte  perfect  woody  tissue,  or  wood,  in  the 

S roper  sense  of  the  term.  The  latter  may  be 
eaoribed  as  a  compact,  mainly  fibrous  mass, 
which  cuts  readily,  but  without  easily  crush- 
ing together,  and  so  as  to  present  a  firm, 
smooth  SBifaoe.  The  fibres  which,  on  cutting 
into  or  splitting  it,  are  seen  as  if  making  up  al- 


most the  entire  substance  of  wood,  and  most 
of  which  run  lengthwise  of  the  part  they  are 
in,  originate  by  the  elong^on  of  certain  cells, 
each  fibre  being  formed  oy  a  firm  union  of 
several  of  the  latter,  end  to  end.  Laterally, 
these  fibres  present  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers, being  closely  crowded  together ;  and  they 
are  farther  thickened,  and  agglutinated  one  to 
another,  by  a  deposit  from  the  circulating 
juices  of  the  plant  of  a  mixture  of  gummy,  res- 
inous, and  mineral  matters  (the  last  of  which 
remain,  on  burning,  as  ashes),  this  deposit  hard- 
ening gradually,  and  imparting  to  the  wood 
a  good  degree  of  its  consistency  and  of  its 
power  to  resist  cleavage.  The  vegetable  mat- 
ter proper  of  the  firmer  fibre  of  wood  has  been 
supposed  to  differ  chemically  from  soft  woody 
fibre  (cellulose),  and  has  accordingly  been 
named  lignine;  but  probably  the  real  differ- 
ence .between  wood  and  the  stem  of  herba- 
ceous plants  consists  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  fibres  in  the  former,  and  the  presence  in 
larger  amount  of  the  peculiar  matters  coating 
the  fibres,  the  actual  vegetable  substance  being 
the  same  in  both.  If,  however,  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  wood,  chemically  or  physiologicaUy 
oonsid*ed,  can  hardly  yet  be  given,  still  the 
distinction  between  wood  and  herbaceous  sub- 
stance is  in  the  extremes,  as  between  maple 
or  ash  on  one  hand  and  the  stem  of  grass  or 
asparagus  on  the  other,  snflSoiently  obvious; 
though  in  intermediate  forms,  as  in  case  of 
canes,  palms,  &c.,  it  is  sometimes  difiScult  to 
determine  whether  the  substance  of  a  stem 
shonld  or  should  not  rank  as  wood. — Woody 
plants  are  divided  into  trees  and  shrubs;  the 
former  class  including  all  those  of  which  the 
height  is  generally  more  than  about  80  feet, 
and  which,  as  a  rule  liable  to  some  exceptions, 
do  not  branch  near  the  ground;  the  latter 
class,  those  ordinarily  not  reaching  above  80 
feet,  and  branching  to  the  ground.  In  trees 
and  the  larger  shrubs,  the  stem  takes  the  name 
of  tmnk.  The  woods  famished  b^the  various 
trees  and  shrobs  with  which  most  parts  of  onr 
globe  are  abundantly  supplied  are  exceedingly 
various,  and  among  the  most  important  of  dte 
materials  afforded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  the  different  countries,  a  very  great  nnmber 
of  sorts  of  wood  are  in  use  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction and  of  the  arts;  and  compared  with 
the  total,  the  nnmber  of  sorts  employed  or  fa- 
miliarly known  in  any  locality  is  nsuaUy  very 
inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all  trees  and  shmbs 
may  ftimish  wood  of  more  or  less  value  for 
some  purposes  of  art  or  manufacture ;  bnt  as, 
for  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses,  ships, 
and  machuiery,  woods  affording  considerable 
bulk  are  generally  desired,  these  are  sought  in 
trees ;  and  it  is  to  such  woods  that  the  name 
timbcn*  is  properly  given.  '  Among  the  chief 
timber  trees  in  the  United  States  may  be  named 
the  oak,  ash,  pine,  and  elm.  In  view  of  the 
many  and  peculiar  uses  to  which  timber  and 
other  wood  must  be  continually  put,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  its  general  structure  and  the 
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differenceB  this  may  present  becomes  impor- 
tant. Tlie  stems  of  all  plants  must  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  origintdly  of  a  cellular  mass, 
or  parencbyma,  only.  Into  or  between  the 
parts  of  this  cellular  stmctnre,  the  fibres  are,  as 
it  were,  subsequently  pushed  or  thrust  in  the 
act  of  their  development,  the  great  body  of 
tJiem  having  in  all  cases  a  direction  generally 
vertical,  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  stem  or  part 
they  are  in,  longitudinal.  But  in  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  the  fibres  through  the  stem, 
and  the  situation  in  which  the  new  fibres  add- 
ed dnring  the  growth  of  the  plant  appear,  two 
general  plans  or  types  of  structure  are  found, 
whjch  are  readily  distinguished  on  observing 
the  wood  or  substance  of  the  stem,  and  which 
correspond  to  obvious  distinctions  of  external 
character  and  appearance  of  the  plants.  In 
that  one  of  these  which  occurs  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  trees  of  temperate  and  frigid  cli- 
mates, the  stem  presents  a  central  pith  and  an 
exterior  and  separable  bark,  between  which 
wood  1b  formed  in  a  succession  of  concentric 
layers,  one  for  each  year,  and  from  within  ont- 
'  ward ;  so  that  a  cross  section  of  such  a  stem 
shows  a  series  of  rings  or  circles  of  wood,  con- 
centric with  the  pith  and  with  each  otMr,  and 
reaching  to  the  bark,  known  as  the  "  annual 
rings."  As  these  are  snccessively  deposited 
without  those  previonsly  existing,  that  is,  one 
each  year  directly  beneath  the  bark,  the  plants 
showing  this  mode  of  formation' are  described 
as  exogenous  (outside-growing),  or  are  called 
exogens.  In  ihe  second  form,  more  common 
in  tropical  regions,  the  woody  fibres  are  not 
formed  in  layers,  bnt  as  separate  threads  or  bun- 
dles running  withont  apparent  order  through 
the  parenchyma  or  pith,  which  here  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stem,  while  the  tough- 
er rind  wh]ch  serves  as  bark,  though  not  sep- 
arable from  this  interior  portion,  is  next  in 
contact  with  it.  A  cross  section  of  a  stalk  of 
Indian  com  or  of  sugar  cane  shows  this  mode 
of  formation — the  pith,  with  irregularly  dis- 
tributed- fibres  running  through  it,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  adherent  rind;  and  the  struc- 
ture is  essentially  that  of  all  the  canes,  palms, 
&c.  As  the  new  wood  is  in  these  cases  formed 
within,  intermingling  with  the  old,  and  merely 
enlarging  the  stem  by  distending  it  generally, 
plants  of  this  sort  are  described  as  endogenous 
(inside-growing),  or  are  named  endogens.  Into 
the  structure  of  both  these  forms  of  stem,  be- 
side the  cells  and  fibres,  enter  a  large  number 
of  ducts  or  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sap. — ^The  ordinary  class  of  trees  in  temperate 
latitudes,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  the  exogenous.  The 
first  year's  growth  of  wood  in  any  of  these  oc- 
curs in  a  series  of  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring 
within  the  stem,  and  leaving  within  them  a 
central  pith  (medulla).  These  bundles  mainly 
displace  the  cells  where  they  form,  and,  becom- 
ing enlarged,  take  severally  a  sort  of  wedge 
form,  crowding  and  compacting  the  cellular 
substance  into  as  many  fiattish  plates  between 


them,  these  pointing  from  the  pith  ontward  to 
the  bark.  In  the  forming  of  eadi  added  drde 
of  wood,  a  like  result  takes  place;  there  are 
wedges  of  fibres  which  form,  and  ceDoltr  tex- 
ture compacted  between ;  and  in  the  sacoeedisg 
years  there  is  generally  a  continuity  of  these  flat- 
tened plates  of  medullary  substance,  &om  the 
centre  out  through  all  the  annnal  finga  formed 
up  to  the  given  time.  These  plates,  hoirever, 
are  not  entirely  so  regular  as  here  supposed,  bat 
are  liable  to  leave  off  or  discontinue  at  short 
distances  along  the  lon^tudinal  fibres,  re^>- 
pearing  immediately  above  between  other  near 
fibres,  and  so  on ;  and  the  separate  strips  or 
bands  of  medullary  substance  tbni  constitiited 
are  of  different  widths  in  different  sortj  cf 
wood.  These  plates  or  strips  thus  have  a  di- 
rection at  right  angles  to  that  of  Uie  fibrei 
proper ;  and  radiating  fivm  the  middle  of  the 
tree  to  its  periphery,  tiiey  are  called  the  "med- 
ullary rays."  These  are  most  nnmeroDi,  of 
course,  in  the  outermost  rings  of  wood,  thoae 
in  the  earliest  rings  dividing  m  proceeding  ost- 
ward,  or  new  ones  forming.  The  resist  ia, 
that  the  wood  appears  as  &  made  up  of  two 
sets  of  fibres,  the  vertical,  previously  described, 
and  the  horizontal  or  radiating;  and  the  effect 
of  the  latter,  though  not  fibres  in  ftd,  is, 
through  their  intimate  and  firm  union  with  tbe 
fibres  of  the  succesdve  rings  which  they  am, 
greatly  to  increase  the  lateral  strength  or  r^ 
sistance  to  cleaving  of  the  wood.  The  two 
transverse  systems  Uins  forming  the  wood  bare 
been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  warp  tod 
woof  of  woven  fabrics.  In  some  woods,  the 
medullary  rays  are  so  broken  up  and  sererallx 
small  or  irregular,  that  on  splitting  or  planing 
the  wood  no  very  evident  traces  of  them  tf- 
pear ;  but  when  tiiey  are  broader  or  more  coa- 
tinuous,  as  they  are  in  the  oak,  sycamore,  ma- 
ple, some  pines,  &c.,  upon  splitting,  aud  still 
more  upon  planing,  they  appear  as  succesaiTe 
glistening  plates  or  strips,  sometimes  brought 
to  view  in  regular  and  beautiftil  order.  TbcN 
constitute  the  "  silver  grain"  of  such  wood*; 
for  many  purposes  they  render  the  wood  de- 
cidedly ornamental.  Directly  i^ont  the  pith,  in 
a  perfect  stem  or  twig,  a  ring  composed  of  spbil 
ducts  appears,  called  the  "  medullary  sheath." 
Many  stems,  however,  expand  so  rapidly  ii 
their  early  growth  that  the  pith  is  torn  asm- 
der,  the  pith  and  the  sheath  now  named  disap- 
pearing ;  and  the  tree  or  dirob  is  hollow,  and 
may  even  decay  within  trhile  still  groirinf 
— one  cause  of  which  last  result  will  presently 
be  referred  to.  The  circumatances  which  lead 
to  the  clear  marking  generally  of  the  annnal 
rings  to  the  eye  are,  that  in  the  outer  portioa 
of  each  year's  growth  the  fibres  are  more  iin- 
merons  and  the  ducts  fewer  and  smaller,  irhile 
in  the  inner  portion  the  fibres  are  fev,  the 
ducts  more  numerous  and  larger;  and  often 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  becomes  of  eome- 
what  peeper  color.  Each  year's  growth  thn» 
presents  itself  as  a  ring  of  compact  wood  shad- 
ing off  into  a  more  loose  or  porous  porti<i<>- 
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The  !nne'r  bark  of  the  tree  also  containing  many 
Teasels,  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  sap  is 
as  follows :  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots  as- 
cends within  the  vessels  of  the  annual  rings  of 
wood,  to  the  leaves,  and  undergoing  condensa- 
tion and  elaboration  in  these,  it  returns  charged 
with  organLzable  materials  mainly  or  wholly 
through  the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark.    These 
matters,  in  a  mucilaginous  state,  being  poured 
out  during  the  summer  between  the  bark  and 
the  outermost  layer  of  wood  jpreviously  formed, 
constitute  the  cambium ;  and  upon  the  two  sur- 
faces of  this  a  new  layer  of  wood  and  of  bark 
nmectively  take  their  origin  with  each  year. 
— Of  the  endogens,  some,  as  the  canes,  palms, 
and  palmetto,  usually  preserve  the  pith  entire ; 
others,  as  the  grasses  and  bamboos,  become  hol- 
low, except  that  a  somewhat  loose  texture  ex- 
tends through  them  at  the  j  oints.  Few  of  the  en-  • 
dogens  branch  in  the  manner  gf  ordinary  trees. 
The  palm  and  palmetto  may  be  taken  as  good  ex- 
amples of  this  class ;  and  in  these  the  long,  pen- 
dent leaves  form  a  clump  or  tufb  at  the  top,  the 
annual  growths  being  marked  by  rings  at  suc- 
cessive heights  upon  the  bark,  and  the  upper- 
most joint  or  growth  being  often  succulent,  like 
a  young  vegetable.    The  fibres  in  many  cased 
proceed  'in  bundles,  one  bundle  from  the  base 
of  each  leaf  down  through  the  pith,  and  accom- 
panied by  vessels  for  the  sap,  to  the  root.    The 
consequences  are,  that  the  fibres,  running  some- 
what irre^nlarly  within  the  stem  below,  turn 
out  at  their  upper  ends,  and  terminate  in  some 
ling  upon  the  bark  which  marks  the  position 
from  which  a  year's  leaves  have  fallen  off;  that 
the  stem  is  very  soft  and  wholly  worthless  for 
vorUng  in  the  upper  parts,  but  grows  gradu- 
ally more  fibrous  lower  down ;  so  that  only  a 
few  feet  of  the  stem  nearest  the  root  may  de- 
serve the  name  and  serve  the  purposes  of  wood. 
— The  quality  and  value  of  the  wood  of  ordi- 
nary or  exogenous  trees  are  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  and  peculiarities  of 
the  annual  rings.    The  different  exposures  of 
the  different  sides  of  the  same  tree  to  sunlight, 
heat,  and  air,  r^lt  in  developing  some  side  or 
sides  of  the  treemore  than  others ;  thus,  on  the 
sonthern  side  of  a  tree  favorably  exposed,  the 
rings  are  thicker,  the  growth  of  wood  being 
greater,  than  on  the  north ;  and  if  a  tree  grow 
close  to  a  wall  or  other  obatmotion,  the  side  so 
shielded  is  correspondingly  restrained  in  its 
growth.    Through  these  and  other  causes,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  heart  of  a  tree  is  central,  or 
that  the  rings  and  section  are  circular.    Usu- 
ally, the  rings  will  show  differences  in  thick- 
ness, first  in  the  different  parts  of  each,  and 
secondly  in  the  thicknesses  of  successive  ones, 
beside  that  there  is  a  general  thinning  of  the 
rings  from  the  outermost  inward,  resulting  f^om 
a  gradual  consolidation  of  the  wood  with  age. 
TThere  the  rings  are  quite  distinct,  the  counting 
of  them  is  commonly  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  tree ;  but  as 
some  of  them  may  discontinne  or  become  con- 
Aiaed  in  certain  parts,  the  operation  requires 


much  care,  or  oan  give  but  an  approximate  re- 
sult ;  in  very  old  trees,  or  in  those  in  which,  as 
often  happens,  the  distinction  of  the  rings  is 
mainly  obliterated,  such  a  calculation  becomes 
impossible.  In  the  latter  instances,  more  com- 
mon in  tropical  trees,  in  case  of  which  the  sea- 
sons of  growth  and  rest  are  not  so  sti'ongly 
marked,  the  timber  is  more  homogeneous,  and 
for  certain  fine  sorts  of  work  correspondingly 
valuable.  The  character  of  the  rings,  however, 
is  not  a  snre  criterion  of  the  quality  of  woods. 
Thus,  instances  are  related  in  which  specimens 
of  Scotch  larch  having  bnt  8  rings  in  f  of-  an 
inch,  and  of  Italian  larch  having  24  layers  wiUi- 
in  the  same  thickness,  had  still  very  nearly 
equal  specific  gravity,  strength,  and  durability. 
In  common  trees,  after  a  few  successive  rings 
have  formed,  the  wood  of  the  innermost  of 
these  having  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  vi- 
tal operations  of  the  plant,  its  interstices  and 
ducts  also  become  more  completely  filled  and 
solidified  with  the  deposited  or  inomsting  mat- 
ters from  the  sap.  Thus,  the  younger  and  ac- 
tive layers  of  the  wood  are  continually  receding 
from  the  heart  of  the  tree ;  and  probably  at  the 
same  rate  the  inner  rings  successively  become 
hardened  and  thrown  out  of  the  circulatory 
system.  In  many  of  the  softer  woods,  this 
change  goes  on  with  little  alteration  of  the  tp- 
pearance  or  color  of  the  inner  portions  of  the 
tree.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  white  pine, 
willows,  poplars,  and  chestnut,  which  are  near- 
ly eqnally  white  through  their  entire  thickness, 
and  these  are  accordingly  named  white  woods; 
the  name  of  whitewood  is,  from  the  circum- 
stance mentioned,  in  America  given  especially 
to  the  liriodendron  tulipifera,  also  called  tulip 
tree.  In  other  woods,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  harder  sort,  the  deposit  of  the  incmsting 
matters  in  the  inner  layers  is  attended  with  a 
distinct  and  deeper  coloring  of  the  wood,  as 
seen  in  the  brown  heart  of  the  oak  and  black 
walnut,  the  purplish  red  of  red  ced&r,  the  yel- 
low of  the  barberry,  and  the  black  of  ebony. 
When  thus'  plainly  distinguished,  the  inner  cyl- 
inder of  hard  wood  is  called  the  heart  wood,  or 
duramen  (Lat.  durtu,  hard),  and  the  surround- 
ing softer  layers  the  sap  wood,  or  (Ubumum 
(aUnu,  white).  In  general,  for  each  species  of 
tree  the  sap  wood  has  a  certain  average  thick- 
ness ;  in  some  trees,  as  the  box,  this  average 
is  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  stout  cud ; 
in  the  snakewood  and  some  others  it  forms 
fully  two  thirds  of  the  entire  diameter,  so  that 
a  large  tree  may  yield  but  an  inconsiderable 
stick  of  the  harder  wood.  The  continued,  slow 
decay  of  certain  trees  at  or  within  the  heart, 
while  the  sap  wood  remains  unaffected,  and 
the  growth  may  still  be  vigorous,  is  at  once  the 
effect  and  evidence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  for- 
mer from  any  participation  in  tiie  circulation 
of  sap.  Borne  of  the  hardest  foreign  woods,  as 
king  wood,  tulip  wood,  and  others,  are  rarely 
sound  in  the  centre ;  and  the  want  of  distinct- 
ness in  the  annual  rings  in  these  implies  a  slow 
growth  and  great  age,  that  may  form  the  expla- 
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nation  of  ench  decay.  The  eap  wood  of  trees, 
being  less  matured  and  solidified,  and  more  lia- 
ble to  decay  also  from  the  greater  difficulty  of 
fi-eeiug  it  from  water,  is  generally  r^ected  in 
the  procuring  of  timber  for  uses  requiring  dura- 
bility. But  for  gome  purposes  of  manufacture 
both  heart  and  sap  wood  are  used ;  and  through 
their  differences  of  quality,  the  two  from  the 
same  tree  may  be  put  to  very  different  uses. 
80,  the  roota  of  some  trees  furnish  a  wood 
quite  different  again  in  its  texture  and  colors, 
and  hence  in  its  uses,  from  either  of  the  for- 
mer; and  even  knots  and  abnormal  growths, 
on  a  like  principle,  become  valuable  for  partic- 
ular sorts  of  ornamental  work.  The  woods  of 
different  trees  differ  to  a  remarkable  extent  in 
the  resistance  they  oppose  to  decay;  so  that 
while  some  of  them  cannot  be  preserved  in  the 
ordinary  condition  beyond  2  or  8  years,  others 
decay  so  slowly  that  when  opened  after  many 
centuries  they  are  still  sound  within,  and  even 
preserve  their  fragrance.  For  timbers  desired 
to  be  durable,  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
a  good  degree  to  complete  their  growth;  as 
otherwise,  even  the  outer  heart  wood  is  still 
softer  than  it  should  be,  and  more  impregnated 
with  sap. — Upon  felling  a  tree,  its  organic  life 
ceases ;  and  if  then,  as  is  usual,  it  lies  exposed 
to  air,  a  gradual  evaporation  of  its  sap  begins, 
with  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  tissues  before 
distended  by  it.  In  order  to  obtain  the  wood 
in  that  state  in  which  it  is  the  freest  poseible 
fi-om  sap,  the  trees  should  be  felled  in  the  cold 
months,  when  the  circulation  is  arrested.  A 
writer  in  "  Cosmos"  (1861)  gives  results  as  to 
strength,  durability,  and  imperviousness  of 
woods — pine  and  oak — ^felled  by  him  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  respectively,  and  then  exposed  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  he  finds  that  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars named  the  woods  cut  in  December 
were  by  far  superior.  But  at  whatever  time 
trees  may  be  felled,  the  vessels  of  the  onter 
wood  must  still  contain  sap,  and  indeed  the 
whole  wood,  is  completely  penetrated  with 
some  degree  of  moisture.  Thus,  no  wood  is  fit 
for  ose  when  freshly  cut  down ;  the  juices  of 
the  wood  must  as  far  as  possible  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  processes  by  which  this  resnlt  is  se- 
cured are  called  "seasoning."  Under  condi- 
tions of  moistnre,  air,  and  heat,  most  woods 
commence  a  course  of  rapid  decay ;  those  which 
can  longest  resist  this  change  being  sound  heart 
wood,  but  more  especially  that  impregnated 
with  resinous  materials.  This  ordinary  mode 
of  decay  begins  with  a  sort  of  fermentation, 
and  continues  generally  by  moist  decomposition, 
unto  the  timber  loses  its  structure  and  woody 
character,  and  finally  is  converted  to  a  mass  of 
bomns.  Such  decay  is  arrested  at  some  little 
depth  in  water,  or  at  least  greatly  prolonged, 
because,  though  moistnre  is  abundantly  present, 
air  is  in  good  degree  excluded.  Beside  this 
usual  decomposition  of  wood,  there  is  a  species 
of  decay  which  may  affect  the  best  ordinanly 
seasoned  timber,  and  at  any  time  in  course  of 


its  use.  (See  Drt  Bot  ;  and  for  the  serotl 
means  in  use  for  guarding  against  either  speeiet 
of  destructive  change,  see  PssssBTATioir  of 
Wood.)  Among  the  more  or  less  famihar  mis- 
chiefs following  the  use  of  wood  not  snit&blf 
prepared  by  seasoning,  are,  the  frequent  split- 
ting radially  from  the  centre  of  blocks  cnt  bvi 
the  whole  log,  or  of  quarters  of  such,  and  Bone- 
times  in  the  course  of  the  rings ;  the  irregiUr 
contraction  of  large  pieces  from  the  qnarten, 
which  become  oval  in  shrinking ;  and  the  shrink- 
ing and  warping  of  flat  pieces  and  boards  after 
being  pnt  to  use,  so  that  in  panels  they  recede 
from  one  side,  or  if  held  nnyieldin^j  split  in 
an  unsightly  manner.  G«nerally,  timben  or 
boards  do  not  in  drying  shorten  materially  in 
length ;  and  as  a  rule,  the  softest  voods  BLrisk 
most  in  width,  the  greatest  extent  being  nsnally 
a  half  inch  to  the  foot ;  rock  elm  has  been 
observed  to  shrink  as  much  as  this,  wbUe  teak 
scarcely  contracts  at  all.  Indeed,  nnce  wood 
is  hygroscopic,  i. «.,  has  in  degree  an  attraction 
for  moistnre,  the  disposition  to  swell  dightly 
in  moist  seasons  or  climates,  and  contractor 
warp  on  exposure  to  thoae  of  comparatiTe  dry- 
ness, can  never  be  entirely  obviated,  hewever 
complete  the  seasoning.  Thus,  it  is  a  wdl 
known  fact  that  cabinet  ware,  the  cases  of  p- 
anoB,  &c.,  however  well  seasoned  before  mak- 
ing in  European  countries,  upon  being  snliw- 
quentiy  brought  to  America,  are  mndi  more 
liable  to  shrink  or  crack  upon  exposure  to  the 
drier  atmosphere  here  existing,  than  similar 
articles  properly  prepared  and  mano&etnnd 
here.  Whether  woods  have  been  snffidently 
or  but  partially  seasoned,  they  are  in  greater  de- 
gree protected  against  change  through  atmos- 
pheric influences,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  ireO 
defended  by  paint  or  varnish. — The  seasoning  of 
timber  should  not,  at  least  in  the  outset,  be  too 
rapid ;  as  the  speedy  drying  of  the  ends  suy 
obstruct  the  escape  of  the  juices  from  the  mid- 
dle parts,  and  the  wood  is  also  likely  to  Im 
toughness  and  pliability.  Rough  timber  is  im- 
proved by  lying,  separate  or  stacked,  but  i«sed 
a  little  from  the  ground.  Sided  timber,  plank^ 
and  lumber  should  preferably  be  stowed  an- 
der  sheds,  being  placed  in  racks,  or  piled,  tk< 
snccesare  pieces  ip  each  vertical  conree  in 
the  latter  case  being  separated  by  transrerse 
slips  of  wood  at  not  many  feet  distance,  the 
courses  being  also  a  littie  way  apart,  so  as  ta 
allow  circulation  of  air,  and  the  sheds  hong 
airy  and  well  ventilated.  In  this  way,  not  only 
are  boards  properly  dried,  but  the  presnw 
renders  the  seasoned  lumber  flat  and  strai^ 
In  the  air,  thin  stuff  will  sufficiently  seaswi,  in 
this  country,  in  about  a  year;  thicker  stuff i™ 
timbers  generally  can  scarcely  be  sofficiently 
seasoned  in  2  or  8  years.  Where  timber  is  to 
be  squared  or  sawn,  the  early  treatment  of  itm 
such  way  increases  the  exposure  of  the  wood. 
and  facilitates  its  seasoning.  Among  pecaliir 
methods  of  expediting  the  preparation  of  tin 
wood  for  use,  are  those  of  immersing  it,  Jnune- 
diately  after  felling,  for  some  days  or  erea 
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months  in  rnnning  water,  which  appears  to  di- 
lute and  wash  ont  the  sap,  and  render  the  Bub- 
seqnent  drying  more  rapid  and  complete;  and 
of  boiling  or  steaming,  with  a  like  object  in 
view.  In  either  of  these  ways,  the  appearance 
of  the  white  woods  is  said  to  be  improved.  To 
complete  the  seasoning  more  thoronghly  in  the 
later  stage,  and  however  commenced,  where 
practicable  the  woods  are  sometimes  placed 
within  suitable  kilns,  or  in  rooms  kept  heated 
hj  stoves ;  and  a  process  of  desiccation,  by  im- 
pelling currents  of  dry  and  properly  heated  air 
into  and  throngh  chambers  in  which  the  wood 
is  first  suitably  piled,  the  air  with  the  moisture 
«  it  withdraws  being  allowed  escape  throngh  the 
roof  of  the  building,  has  also  been  resorted  to 
for  seasoning  on  the  large  scale.  In  the  last 
mode,  hard  woods  and  thick  logs  require  a  con- 
tinned  moderate  heat,  say  90°  to  100°  F. ;  the 
softer,  as  pine,  120°  or  higher,  and  when  thin 
and  firmly  clamped,  180°  to  200° ;  while  Hon- 
duras mahogany  has  been  every  way  improved 
by  a  heat  as  great  as  280°  to  800°.  From 
boards  up  to  4-inch  stuff,  one  week  of  the  prop- 
er temperature  is  sufficient  for  each  inch  of 
thickness ;  beyond  this,  the  time  must  be  length- 
ened ;  and  the  best  velocity  for  the  current,  re- 
qniring  a  sufficient  inlet  pipe,  is  100  feet  per 
fleoond.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  season- 
ing in  their  localities  of  the  foreign  woods, 
thongh  usually,  when  large,  they  are  divided 
as  a  preparation ;  but  notwithstanding  the  time 
often  elapsing  between  cutting  and  importation, 
they  are  usually  still  so  moist  as  to  require  far- 
ther drying.  The  smaller  woods  intended  for 
the  lathe,  as  for  making  toys  or  other  articles, 
are  often  divided  or  reduced  at  once  to  near 
the  size  and  form  required.  The  smaller  hard 
woods  are  usually  much  more  wasteful  than 
those  suitable  for  timber,  a  result  arising  not 
only  from  the  indented,  irregular,  and  ill  de- 
fined outline  which  they  more  commonly  pre- 
aent,  but  also  from  the  greater  liability  to  sudi 
imperfections  as  cracks  and  internal  hollows  or 
decay. — The  attention  of  those  interested  in  na- 
val constructionnas  been  recently  called  to  the 
circumstance  that,  since  ships  in  building  are 
now  seldom  left  on  the  stocks  for  some  years, 
as  they  formerly  were,  'tiieir  timbers  are  sub- 
ject to  &il  much  earlier  than  was  then  the  rule, 
throngh  fermentative  decay  or  dry  rot.  M.  de 
Lapparent  has  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  carbon- 
ize the  timber  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner. 
His  method  is  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  the  inflammable  gases,  much  in  the  way 
in  which  water  is  directed  against  a  burning 
bnUding.  The  carbonization  of  the  surface  in- 
dnoed  is  nniforin,  and  It  is  said  needs  not  ex- 
ceed }  of  a  millimetre  (about  {^  inch)  in  thick- 
ness. The  result  anticipated  is  the  production  of 
a  coating  quite  impervions  to  air  and  moisture; 
and  the  expense  of  the  process  is  not  more  than 
about  10  cents  to  the  square  yard.  The  process 
has  lately  been  tried  at  Cherbourg,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  proving  completely  sncoessfliL — 
Examined  in  thin  uipe  nsderthe  miorosoope, 


the  more  spongy  and  coinpresedble  woods  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  more  compact  and  firm 
on  the  other,  present  differences  by  which  they 
are  readily  distinguishable.  Individually  re- 
garded, the  fibres  in  the  two  kinds  of  wood 
have  usually  similar  forms  and  dimensions ;  but 
in  the  more  loose  and  spongy  woods,  such  as 
willows,  linden  or  basswood,  and  the  lighter 
pines,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  fewer,  more  scat- 
tered, often  separated  by  considerable  masses 
of  cellular  tissue ;  while  in  the  more  dose  and 
solid  woods,  such  as  oak,  ironwood,  and  ma- 
hogany, thongh  the  fibres  may  appear  smaller, 
they  seem  to  be  severally  more  dense  or  sub- 
stantial, and  they  are  also  much  more  closely  - 
arranged  or  crowded  together,  the  interposed 
cellular  plates  being  greatly  condensed,  and  the 
whole  presenting  a  more  compact  formation. 
In  a  general  way,  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
woods,  as  detected  upon  working  them  with 
cutting  or  abrading  tools,  is  in  the  ratio  of 
their  compactness  or  looseness  of  fibre.  To  this 
rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  in  part ;  since 
the  actual  hardness  exhibited  by  a  certain 
species  of  wood,  or  the  very  much  greater 
hardness  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  certain 
parts  of  a  tree,  may  be  due  partly  to  the  crowd- 
ing together  of  the  fibres,  and  partly  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  incrusting  matters. 
The  resins  appear  often  not  only  to  cement  the 
fibres  together,  but  to  add  to  the  mass  also  a 
hardness  due  to  their  own  complete  solidifica- 
tion ;  the  result  is  well  seen  in  the  outer  layers 
of  the  annual  rings  of  the  yellow  and  red  pines, 
especially  after  these  have  been  long  seasoned, 
the  hard  and  homy  character  of  these  plates 
being  weU  Known  to  those  who  have  attempted 
to  out  them.  Such  woods  necessarily  possess 
great  durability,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
hardness,  but  also  through  their  impervions- 
ness  to  moisture  and  air,  and  their  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  many  species  of  insects 
and  worms.  As  applied  to  woods,  the  terms 
soft  and  hard  are  of  course  relative  only.  The 
total  range  of  variation  fh)m  the  lightest  and 
most  pithy  woods,  as  basswood,  to  Uie  lignum 
vitse,  and  the  hard  knots  and  gnarls  of  many 
sorts  of  trees,  is  very  great ;  and  the  gradations 
in  the  different  sorts,  often  in  the  same  tree, 
are  practically  numberless  and  undefinable.  A 
tabular  comparison  of  the  average  hardness  of  . 
different  woods,  with  the  degrees  admitted  in 
the  scale  for  minerals,  would  possess  interest; 
but  probably  no  such  estimates  have  been  made. 
Another  and  direct  result  of  varying  compact- 
ness in  the  fibre  or  substance  of  wood,  is  varia- 
tion of  density ;  and  as  this  latter  property  de- 
termines the  specific  gravity  or  comparative 
weight  of  a  wood,  and  is  in  practice  directly 
known  by  the  weight,  these  qualities  may 
properly  be  considered  tc^ther.  like  the 
naroness  of  wood,  the  weight  will  increase 
both  with  compactness  of  fibres  and  also  with 
the  presence  of  the  a^lntinating  matters.  It 
follows  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  weight  or 
specific  gravity  of  any  wood  can  be  taken  as  a 
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■very  gnre  criterion  of  its  hardnesB,  and  almost 
thongh  not  anite  as  certainly  of  its  strength. 
The  woods  of  the  soft  firs,  poplar,  willow,  and 
many  others,  do  not  exceed,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  equal,  half  the  weight  of  water ;  those 
of  the  hornbeam,  locust,  plam,  some  oaks,  &c., 
approach  more  or  less  nearly  three  fonrths  the 
weight  of  water ;  while  the  Italian  and  African 
oaks,  boxwood,  ironwood,  lignam  yitee,  and 
the  newly  known  ironbark  of  New  South 
Wales,  have  a  specific  gravity  almost  inrariably 
above  1,  and  so  sink  in  water.  Of  these,  the 
last  named,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.426, 
and  a  strength  li  tiroes  that  of  English  oak,  is 
by  many  believed  to  be  the  heaviest  and  solid- 
est  wood  known.  Among  the  lightest  sorts  of 
true  wood  is  the  eortifa  (anona  paluitrit)  of 
Brazil,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  0.206 
(cork,  0.24),  and  the  wood  of  which,  resem- 
bling ash,  ia  however  more  whitish  and  soft. 
With  many  woods  it  is  practicable  to  increase 
the  density  by  compression,  and  that  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  bulk  by  itdly  a  third  or  a  fonrfli 
part.  If  the  compression  is  upon  two  sides 
only,  there  is  a  tendency  to  crushing  and  loss 
of  strength ;  but  if  it  be  evenly  made  on  all 
sides  at  once,  the  wood  ia  compacted  without 
disruption  of  the  fibres,  and  becomes  similar  to 
the  naturally  solid  woods,  gaining  at  once  and 
proportionally  in  specific  gravity,  hardness, 
and  strength.  It  is  in  this  way  that  very  dur- 
able treenails  are  made  by  driving,  in  some 
cases  by  a  screw  press,  pins  of  pine  or  other 
softer  wood  through  iron  rings  of  less  opening 
directly  into  the  holes  in  a  ^ip's  timbers;  on 
subsequently  wetting  them,  the  pins  regain  in 

Eart  their  volume,  and  they  are  thus  more  firm- 
/  fixed  in  place. — Usually,  the  properties  of 
flexibility  and  elasticity  go  together  in  the  difier- 
ent  woods  possessing  diem ;  though  some  woods 
are  elastic  to  compression,  or  rebound  upon 
striking  or  being  struck  by  a  hard  body,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  they  are  capable  of  bend- 
ing without  fracture  in  the  straight  piece.  In 
fact,  elasticity  of  wood  to  flexion  and  to  com- 
pression may  differ  much  in  the  same  speci- 
men or  sort,  and  the  two  qualities  require  al> 
ways  to  be  distinguished.  As  directly  con- 
nected with  pliability,  or  the  capability  of  being 
bent,  the  former  sort  has  the  most  obvious  ap- 
plicatioAs,  and  wiU  be  alone  considered.  The 
most  flexible,  and  (in  the  mode  now  specified) 
most  elastic  woods  are  found  to  be  those  of 
which  the  fibres  are  straightest,  least  inclined 
to  interlace,  and  least  interrupted  by  knots, 
curls,  or  the  presence  of  the  medullary  plates. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  any  marked  inter- 
lacement or  confused  intermixture  of  fibres,  or 
the  frequent  injection  through  the  wood  of 
large  plates  of  tiie  cellular  substance,  or  numer- 
ous cnrls  or  turnings  of  the  course  of  the  fibres, 
mnst  in  any  case  give  the  efiect  of  bracing  the 
fibres  in  so  many  more  directions,  and  must 
thus  impart  the  opposite  property  of  rigidity  to 
the  wood.  Accoraingly,  it  is  the  woods  tiiat 
cleave  or  split  most  freely  and  economically 


that  are  the  most  flexible  and  elaitic,  a*  leai  in 
case  of  the  ash,  hickory,  andlancevood;  while 
those  that  split  with  great  difBcnlty,  and  in  m 
doing  show  ragged  surfaces  due  to  breaking  of 
interlaced  flbres  and  the  other  caosee  namai, 
are  the  more  rigid  or  nnyidding  woods,  u  for 
instance  the  elm,  l>eech,  sycamore,  otk,  ud 
mahogany.  The  most  complete  rigidity  it  ob- 
tained in  those  woods  in  which  the  long^todiud 
fibres  arrange  themselves  as  it  were  in  alternata 
sets,  orosmng  or  interweaving  at  some  hbuU 
angle  with  each  other.  As  su^  woods  are  i^lit 
with  great  difBcnlty,  so  they  resist  checkug 
from  t£e  driving  into  them  of  bolts  and  pins  bet- 
ter than  others.  Of  this  quality,  among  voodi 
commonly  Imown  in  this  oonntry,  Uie  elm 
probably  affords  the  best  illostration;  and  the 
tact  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  among  the  few 
woods  which  endure  well  either  in  water  or 
when  exposed  to  water  and  air  by  tons,  hu 
brought  It  greatly  into  use  for  wet  constno- 
tions,  as  fiumes,  and  for  the  planking  of  iKMtsud 
ships.  The  fibres  of  the  lignum  vits  ehov  u 
arrangement  in  moderately  thick  layers  croMag 
each  other  obliquely,  and  often  at  an  an(^  u 
great  as  80° ;  practically  it  cannot  l>e  Tork«d 
by  splitting,  bnt  must  be  prepared  in  all  cMct 
with  the  saw.  A  like  rigidity,  and  from  cmki 
now  explained,  characterizes  the  wood  of  « 
tree  at  the  part  which  includes  and  diredj 
surrounds  a  knot,  as  in  case  of  the  pnttisg 
forth  of  a  branch,  and  also  the  branch  itsei(  i, 
as  commonly  happens  in  some  trees,  tiiia  ii 
also  angular  and  kiaotty.  It  ia  hence  for  thdr 
rigidity,  as  well  as  for  their  usually  anils- 
ble  form,  that  the  ori^^ns  of  branches  of  oikt, 
or  their  crooka,  have  been,  nnder  the  dmm 
of  "knees,"  so  muoh^  sought  for  the  timben 
of  boats  and  ships ;  thongh  at  the  preecat 
time  these  are  becoming  largely  sapeneded 
by  iron  knees,  the  form  of  which  is  wbsSj 
under  control,  while  their  strength  givee  M 
economy  of  space.  For  certain  uses,  the  flex- 
ibility of  woods  is  temporarily  increased  bf 
processes  of  steaming  or  boiling.  "Hie  woodi, 
placed  within  suitable  cylindera,  are  steioed 
until  they  become  soft  and  pliable.  Thej  tn 
then  screwed  or  wedged  at  soitable  intwnb 
along  their  length  in  oontaot  with  rigid  fit- 
terns,  left  to  become  cool  and  dry,  ud  vf^ 
being  released  are  found  to  have  taken,  ia  the 
main  permanently,  the  form  thus  imparttd, 
This  process  is  resorted  to  for  bending  otk.  and 
other  timbers  for  ship  building,  the  stavee  of 
casks,  shafts  of  carriages,  &o.  The  cmtiiiiiiV 
of  the  fibres  throughout  the  bent  pieeei^  •)» 
their  running  parallel  with  the  curvatnre  inu 
the  parts,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  secarcd, 
while  there  is  fdao  a  aaving  in  material  aod  v 
time  and  cost  of  preparation.  The  iaaer  ud 
outer  plankings  of  ships,  being  suitably  softcoed 
by  steaming  or  boiling,  can  in  that  state  be 
directly  moulded  to  the  ribs  by  fixing  them  bj 
temporary  screw-bolts,  which  are  aflerwaid  te 
be  replaced  by  the  permanent  l>olt8  of  ooppv- 
(See    BaHDii7o   lUoHnra.)— The  qnalities  of 
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wood  thus  far  ooiuidered  are  all  of  them  snoh 
as  prove  of  greater  or  less  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selection  of  species  of  timber  for 
ship  building.  To  the  statements  relative  to 
timber  under  Ship,  some  further  facts  will  here 
be  added.  In  the  Jury  report,  class  iv.,  of  the 
London  exhibition  of  1861,  attention  is  particu- 
larly called  to  the  importance,  in  examinations 
of  the  different  sorts  of  wood  with  reference 
to  durability,  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
incmstisg  materials  deposited  throughout  its 
texture,  preference  being  declared  for  those  in 
which  these  are  decidedly  resinous.  Those 
woods,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  hygro- 
aoopio  gammy  matters  prevail,  season  with 
dimcnlty,  and  are  always  more  liable  to  decay. 
To  sum  up,  so  far  as  all  these  qualities  can  be 
Mcured  together,  the  best  woods  are  those 
Itaving  strong  fibres,  compact,  not  wholly 
straight,  and  the  incmstlng  matters  of  which 
are  least  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  least  at- 
tract the  atmospheric  or  surrounding  moisture. 
Of  the  timbers  recentiy  in  use  in  England  for 
ship  building,  there  are  8  descriptions  that 
have  been  admitted  as  for  their  several  pur- 
poses of  the  first  value,  viz.:  En^iah  oak, 
American  live  oak,  African  oak,  the  morung 
aaul.  East  Indian  teak,  greenheart,  tnorra,  and 
ironbark  (the  latest  introduced).  The  morra 
and  greenheart  are  from  British  Guiana ;  the 
morung  sanl  is  an  East  Indian  tree.  Beside 
the  sorts  thus  already  brought  into  use,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  among  the  trees  of  India, 
and  of  South  and  Central  America,  there  must 
b«  others  of  great  value  of  which  less  is  yet 
known.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  English  society  of  arts  and  pub- 
lished in  tiieir  "Journal,"  May  6, 1850,  gives  a 
eonnderable  list  of  comparatively  unknown 
woods  of  Onians,  and  of  the  counlxies  border- 
ing on  the  straits  of  Malacca,  with  their  uses 
and  relative  values.  Among  the  very  compact 
and  hard  woods  named  by  him  are  the  anau, 
podauk,  and  tiie  pyau-ffo-deau  ;  while  of  those 
specially  reoommended  for  ship  timbers  are  the 
ta-^Bot-na  {eedrela  odorata)  of  Central  America, 
ft  light  and  durable  cedar,  of  large  size,  free 
tttoa  dry  rot  and  attacks  of  insects ;  the  ma- 
grom,  a  very  indestructible,  dark  red  wood ;  the 
mxmdra,  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  the  Indian 
woods ;  the  tK«ug-ga,  an  enormous  tree,  yield- 
ing a  compact  timber,  superior  to  te^  and 
also  exempt  from  rot  and  insects;  the  mur- 
houw,  strong  and  proof  against  insects,  said  to 
last  100  years ;  and  the  iinlaitgoor,  from  near 
j^gapore,  much  sought  for  pUmks,  spars,  &o., 
and  Iwgely  exported  for  such  uses  to  Mauritius, 
Oallfornia,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Wray  finds 
that  from  Honduras  there  are  now  exported 
annnatly  about  96,000  tons  of  mahogany  and 
0,000  tons  of  logrwood,  while  the  woodsmen  in 
quest  of  these  two  staples  continually  pass  by 
other  timbers  which  would  rank  among  the 
flnest  in  the  world;  among  these  being  the 
greenheart,  the  live  and  other  oaks,  the  bullet 
tree,  ironwood,  locust,  pines,  and  the  cedar 


above  described.  He  anticipates  also  that 
Australia  will  become  an  important  timber-ex- 
porting country,  among  its  most  valuable  large 
trees  being  the  ironbark;  the  tvart,  exceeding- 
ly indisposed  to  split;  ihojarrah,  with  straight 
stems,  66,  feet  without  branch  or  knot,  proof 
against  insects  and  dry  rot,  and  of  which  in 
Western  Australia  there  are  vast  forests ;  and 
also  others.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Wray's  paper,  the  British  government  has 
contracted  for  supplies  of  some  of  the  timbers 
described,  among  them  the  Australian  tuart 
and  jarrah.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  weight  of  the  different  sorts  of  timb^, 
both  as  enabling  the  bnilder  to  estimate  the 
weight  and  displacement  of  vessels,  and  as  giv- 
ing him,  through  the  general  correspondence 
of  density  and  strength,  a  criterion  by  which 
with  the  heavier  woods  he  may  reduce  the 
thickness  of  his  timbers  or  planking  without 
loss  of  strength,  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
tables  such  as  the  following,  in  which  are 
given  the  weights  of  a  onbio  foot  of  the  tim- 
bers named,  and  respectively  in  the  green  and 
seasoned  state: 


auMoruBbOT. 

Wel|bl  per  enklo  foeL 

Engltehodc 

Tl  Ibfc  10  ox. 
48  "    14  » 

«»  «    18  " 
88  "     0  " 
48  "     0  » 
48  «    W  " 
44  "    18  " 
M  "     8  •» 
«0  "     0  - 
48  "     8  " 

4Slb«,  Sec 

80  "      0  " 

AMean  ud  lodJan  tetk  (near- 
ly alike)  

60  "    10  ■* 

ceJJ?!^.:::::. :::::::::::.: 

88  ■*     4  * 

Larch 

84  "     4  " 

Blcaflr 

8S  "     8  " 

New  Engtond  llr 

80  "    11  " 

Elm 

8T  "     6  " 

Beech 

68  **      8  ** 

A»h 

80  »     0  » 

Of  the  Indian  teaks,  that  from  Malabar  is 
considered  the  heaviest,  that  from  Rangoon 
lightest;  the  latter,  seasoned,  weighing  but  26 
llw.  4  oz.  to  the  solid  foot.  In  connection  also 
with  the  subject  of  heavy  timbers,  see  Bsidox, 
and  Oabpkmtbt. — The  circumstances  imparting 
beauty  to  certain  roeoies  of  wood,  or  fitting 
them  for  ornamental  purposes,  are  mainly  such 
as  thosQ  already  to  some  extent  considered  in 
connection  with  the  general  properties  of  wood, 
or  those  giving  it  value  as  timber.  Among  the 
elements  of  beauty  or  ornament  in  different 
woods  may  be  named,  on  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
pact, homogeneous  texture,  especially  when  at- 
tended with  decided  color,  and  on  the  other, 
variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  or  grain, 
as  seen  in  curls  or  figures,  the  appearance  of  the 
rings,  and  of  the  silver  grain,  knots,  gnarls,  and 
other  irregularities  of  texture,  and  color,  uniform 
orvaried.  OfwoodBt^engenerally,thebeButy 
will  depend  much  more  frequently  on  Qualities 
or  peculiarities  of  structure  than  on  those  of 
color.  Were  the  trunk  of  a  tree  made  up  by 
deposit  of  truly  concentric  rings,  encasing  one 
another  like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope,  then  any 
horizontal  section  of  it  would  exhibit  the  effect 
of  the  rings  as  so  many  circles,  while  any  verti- 
cal section  would  show  parallel  straight  lines, 
and  an  oblique  section  ellipses.    But  the  many 
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cauges  of  irreenlarity  in  the  depodt  of  the  rings 
and  form  of  ue  tnmk  introdnce  endless  devi- 
ations from  Bach  monotonona  nniformity,  some 
of  them  slight  and  gradoal,  others  abrupt  and 
striking ;  and  a  constant  pleasing  variety,  and 
often  decided  beantj  of  fignre,  is  the  result. 
The  horizontal  or  transverse  section  of  a  tree 
can  exhibit  only  the  rings  and  the  medullary 
rays ;  but  both  by  its  appearance  and  its  nearly 
equal  shrinking  in  all  directions,  it  or  its  quar- 
terings  are  suitable  for  many  of  the  productions 
of  the  turner.  If  the  trunk  be  sliced  obliquely, 
the  slabs  thus  obtained  have  neither  the 
strength  of  the  longitudinal  piece  nor  the  reg- 
ular figures  of  the  transverse ;  but  however 
wasteful  in  general,  such  pieces  thinly  divided 
are  often  very  suitable  for  ornamenting  the 
surface  of  other  woods  in  the  manner  kaown 
as  veneering.  Of  the  longitudinal  cuts,  that 
through  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  at  once  the 
hard^  and  the  most  diversified  by  the  length- 
wise and  transverse  markings; 'and  a  cut  in 
the  radial  direction,  as  displaying  the  surfaces 
and  color  of  the  medullary  plates,  is  usually 
more  ornamental  than  that  in  a  tangential 
direction,  in  which  the  cut  ends  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  visible.  In  the  growth  of  a  tree, 
all  the  principal  branches  which  are  at  a  later 
stage  found  upon  it,  and  indeed  many  which 
prove  abortive  or  perish,  would  appear  to.have 
their  origin  at  a  very  early  period;  hence, 
the  knots,  which  consist  each  of  that  portion 
of  a  branch  which  is  within  the  trunk  or  a 
larger  branch,  and  also  of  the  deflected  and 
condensed  fibres  of  the  latter  that  are  turned 
out  of  their  course  by  the  former,  spring  usual- 
ly from  the  pith  of  the  part  they  are  in,  or  very 
near  to  it,  and  extend  out  through  the  whole 
semi-diameter  of  such  part  to  its  surface ;  while 
also,  and  more  fi-eqsently  in  some  wood!s  than 
in  others,  there  will  be  a  considerable  number 
of  such  knots  which  present  themselves  in  the 
wood,  though  no'oorresponding  branches  at  the 
time  appear.  Such  knots  thus  have  usually  a 
middle  portion  in  which  the  fibres  run  nearly 
straight,  but  about  this  portions  in  which  the 
new  fibres  confusedly  originate,  or  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  of  the  part  are  bent  about  the  mid- 
dle portion,  parting  below  and  meeting  again 
above  it.  The  result  is  a  considerable  disturb- 
ance in  the  regularity  of  the  texture,  which 
must  appear  in  a  section  made  in  any  direction 
through  the  knot.  The  angle  at  which  the 
knot  will  make  its  way  through  the  wood  may 
vary  greatly,  its  course  being,  in  the  cypress, 
oak,  and  some  pines,  nearly  horizontal ;  in  the 
poplar,  almost  vertical ;  and  in  most  trees,  at 
some  angle  intermediate.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  into  and  directly  about  the 
knots  of  a  tree  the  inorusting  matters  peculiar 
to  it  are  always  most  abundantly  deposited ;  a 
fhct  illustrated  in  the  value  set  upon  pine  loiots 
in  new  countries  for  purposes  of  illumination, 
arising  in  part  from  the  large  amount  of  resin 
filling  them.  In  part  also  their  value  arises 
from  another  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of 


knots,  namely,  that  in  them  the  fibres,  not  odIj 
the  straight,   but  also  the  snrronnj&ig  bent 
ones,  are  greatly  compacted  tai  oondemed; 
hence,  knots  are  denser  and  hatder  than  tlit 
wood  they  are  in,  sometimes,  as  in  pine,  in  u 
extreme  ratio,  so  that  they  are  cut  witli  dif- 
ficulty, and  burn  slowly.    The  greater  iemij 
of  the  knot,  so  far  as  the  fibres  are  concerned, 
appears  due  to  the  fact  of  its  having  to  fom 
under  and  against  the  pressure  of  the  snrroiind- 
ing  wood,  the  fibres  of  which  do  not  readily 
elongate  to  make  room  for  it,  and  thus  psckila 
substance,  while  saving  the  symmetry  «f  the 
tree.    A  result  of  the  greater  deposit  of  ex- 
traneous materials    about  the  fibres  is  thit 
generally  the  knote  are  also  of  a  deeper  or  mora 
marked  color  than  the  wood.     It  has  .been 
supposed  that  the  longitudinal  core  of  the 
knots,  or  that  part  continuons  with  the  fibres 
of  the  branch,  must  in  some  woods,  as  the 
pine,  grow  away  from  the  surrounding  fibres 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  nearly  detaded 
from,  though  within  them ;  and  in  this  manner 
has  been  explained  the  tendency  of  those  Imoti 
to  fall  out  or  the  seasoned  wood,  wheneipoeed 
in  cutting.    From  the  direction  of  cutting,  if 
sliced  across,  knots  wiU  usually  show  an  ellipti- 
cal figure.     On  large  trees  they  may  be  foosd 
of  enormous  size,  as  from  4  to  4  inches  in  dialD- 
eter;  and  2  feet  or  more  in  length.    Between 
the  forkings  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  angle  between 
a  6tem  and  large  and  nearly  vertical  branch, 
there  often  occurs  a  filling  in,  as  it  were,  of 
variously  contorted   and    compressed  fibrei, 
forming  what  is  called  a  curl ;  these  in  ioim 
woods,  as  mahogany,  are  frequent,  large,  and 
beautiful,  and  fjbey  are  properly  appreciated 
for  ornamental  use.    Somewhat  similar  Etm^ 
tures,  though  of  dififerent  external  form,  and 
known  as  burrs  or  gnsrls,  may  origwate  opoa 
the  stems,  roots,  or  branches  of  certain  trees,  the 
derangement  of  the  fibres  being  set  up  by  the 
puncture  of  insects  or  by  other  causes,  and  the 
formation  growing  like  an  excrescence,  often 
to  a  large  size.    Some  of  tbese  excreacencea  ap- 
pear to  arise  by  a  sort  of  nnenecessfhl  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  several  branches  dose  to- 
gether; and  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  the 
wood  formed  at  the  top  of  tiie  pollard  trees,  or 
those  cut  off  above,  as  elms,  willows,  and  othen 
are  sometimes  served.    When  a  burr  pfo^"*^ 
in  any  of  these  ways  is  of  large  mze,  its  wood 
is  often  highly  ornamental  also,  and  it  ia  then 
corresponmngly   prized,   being  cut  into  thin 
veneers  for  cabinet  work.    A  peculiar  amau 
curl,  occurring  thickly  interspersed  thron{(fa  the 
proper  wood  of  a  tree,  has  been  named  the 
"bird's-eye;"  in  its  perfection  this  probaliy 
appears  in  but  a  single  tree,  a  cpedes  of  Amerj 
ican  maple,  hence  known  as  "  bird's-eye  ma^e. 
In  finished  work,  this  shows  the  fq^^teannce  « 
numerous  small  dots  or  ridges,  or  of  oonieei 
projections  with  a  small  hollow  in  the  ooAi*- 
An  examination  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  i^^ 
it  studded  witii  corresponding  small  and  ban 
eminences,  like  short  and  blnnt  internal  s^bm; 
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these,  indenting  the  wood  and  moulding  each 
Bnoceasire  annual  ring,  appear  to  cause  the 
dight  deviationa  or  curia,  which  therefore  fol- 
low them  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wood,  and  which,  when  the  latter  is  cut  and 
planed,  afford  the  pleasing  effect  now  consid- 
ered. The  somewhat  similar  markings  of  the 
wood  of  the  hiaboeea,  from  Singapore,  the  yew, 
and  some  other  speoies,  are  really  different, 
being  due  to  the  effect  of  small  or  partially 
formed  knots  within  the  wood.  It  is  probable 
that  the  circular  markings  of  certain  woods,  as 
the  satin  wood,  the  sycamore,  and  in  some  oases 
also  mahogany,  ash,  elm,  &c.,  and  which  in  the 
worked  piece  resemble  nndolations,  or  the  rip- 
ple marks  on  sand,  are  nsnally  due  to  a  cause 
similar  to  that  operating  in  the  bird's-eye  maple 
— ^in  ^ia  case  to  ^circular  ridges,  instead  of 
spines,  upon  tiie  in^rnal  surface  of  the  bark. 
The  variations  in  the  grain  and  appearance  of 
wood,  due  to  intermixture  of  fibres  or  of  tints, 
and  to  curls,  knots,  &c.,  exist  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  cabinet  maker  rarely  or  never  expects 
exactly  to  match  different  pieces  of  ornamental 
wood  in  work  that  he  may.be  constructing,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  single  case  of  turning  the  two 
faces  produced  by  the  same  out  in  veneering 
opposite  eadi  other;  otherwise,  the  most  that 
is  praotioabie  is  a  near  approach  to  similarity 
of  figures,  or  such  a  gradation  of  them  as  is 
afforded  by  successive  veneers  from  the  same 
block. — The  ornamental  colors  in  woods  are 
either  single  and  nearly  uniform,  as  in  the  re4 
cherry ;  or  such  as  show  different  tints  of  the 
same  hae,  as  in  black  walnut,  and  more  mark- 
ed^ in  mahogany ;  or  such  as  present  3  or  3 
dif»rent  hues,  as  in  some  of  those  to  h«  named. 
Thus,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  East  Indian 
tulip  wood,  king  wood,  zebra  wood,  or  rose- 
wood, stripes  of  different  colors,  of  irregular 
form  and  extent,  are  observed  running  around 
the  centre ;  in  lengthwise  planks,  these  mark- 
ings appear  as  stripes,  bands,  or  patches,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  mottled,  dappled,  or 
wavy  figures  of  grotesque  character.  Woods 
variegated  in  grun  and  color,  as  the  kiabocca 
(Amboyna),  king  wood,  some  specimens  of  ma- 
hogany, maple,  satin  wood,  snake  wood,  and 
zebra  wood,  are  more  generally  employed  for 
work  to  be  finished  with  a  mainly  smooth  sur- 
face, such  as  cabinet  work,  vases,  and  plain 
taming,  than  for  carved  work,  or  that  present- 
ing freauent  and  sudden  changes  of  outline. 
In  the  latter,  the  variations  of  the  hues  and 
figure  of  the  wood  only  serve  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  form  of  the  work  itself,  and  so 
ii^ure  the  effect;  but  upon  plainer  surfaces, 
the  markings  in  the  wood  are  observed  with 
pleasure,  oonstituting  themselves  the  ornament. 
On  the  same  principle,  mosaics  and  all  inlaid 
work  are  suited  only  to  smooth  surfaces ;  and 
for  carving,  or  cutting  in  peculiar  patterns  (see 
TussTNo),  the  even-colored  woods  are  chosen. 
The  colors  of  most  woods,  contrary  to  the  rule 
holding  in  respect  to  colors  of  almost  all  other 
substances,  by  exposure  to  light  become  rapid- 


ly or  very  gradually  darker.  Tnlip  wood  alone 
is  said  to  fade.  In  some  instances,  as  with 
mahogany,  tiiis  change  goes  on  for  years,  and 
the  dark,  rich  hue  finally  attained  differs  great- 
ly from  the  light  cast  of  the  fresh-cut  wood. 
When  first  Ifdd  on,  the  oil  or  varnish  applied 
to  furniture  also  darkens  it ;  but  though  it  re- 
tards, it  does  not  prevent  the  subsequent  deep- 
ening of  color  of  the  wood  itself.  Oommon 
yellow  varnishes  injure  the  colors  of  the  lighter 
woods,  for  which  the  most  colorless  varnish 
should  be  selected.  Wood  recently  worked 
may  be  made  to  resemble  that  darkened  by  age, 
by  washing  it  with  lime  water ;  or  more  effeo- 
tually,  by  allowing  it  to  lie  in  lime  water  from 
a  few  minutes  to  some  days,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  color  of  some  woods  is  heightened 
before  varnishing  by  staining  them,  or  the  color 
may  be  applied  with  the  varnish ;  in  such  ways, 
birch  or  even  whitewood  may  by  adroit  stain- 
ing be  made  to  pass  with  all  but  good  judges 
for  mahogany.  In  case  of  the  mainly  straight- 
grained  woods,  as  pine  and  mahogany,  when 
properly  seasoned,  the  shrinking  or  contraction 
that  is  certain  to  follow  in  some  degree  after 
working  will  usually  cause  no  perceptible  dis- 
tortion of  the  general  form  of  the  article  pro- 
duced; but  since  in  all  cases  the  shrinking  is 
mainly  lateral  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
fibres,  and  so  must  accompany  their  course 
however  tortuous  it  may  be,  it  follows  that  in 
the  more  highly  irregular  and  ornamental 
woods,  the  contraction,  occurring  in  many  dif- 
ferent paths  and  directions,  is  more  liable  to 
result  in  disturbance  of  the  original  shape,  or 
even  in  splitting  and  breaking  up  of  smooth 
surfaces.  The  economy  practised  with  the 
more  costly  woods,  however,  only  a  thin  ve- 
neer of  these  being  glued  upon  a  firm  fabric 
of  straight-grained  wood,  serves  in  good  degree 
to  prevent  the  mischief  here  referi«d  to.— -The 
subject  of  the  relations  of  certain  physical  prop- 
erties of  wood  to  its  structure  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Savart,  Tyndall,  Knoblauch,  and 
otiiers.  Professor  Tyndall  finds  that  all  woods 
conduct  heat  most  readily  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain  ;  least  readily  in  the  direction  that  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain  and  also  tangential 
to  the  rings ;  and  at  an  intermediate  rate  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  and  radial 
in  reference  to  the  trunk.  Savart  had  previ- 
ously shown  the  like  differences  in  respect  to 
the  sonorousness  or  resonance  of  wood,  in  the 
three  directions  named;  and  Tyndall  Airther 
concludes  that  these  three  unequal  axes  of  phys- 
ical effect  are  identical,  not  only  for  conduction 
of  heat  and  resonance,  but  also  for  the  cohesion 
of  the  wood,  its  elasticity,  and  its  permeability 
to  liquids.  Obvious  practical  applications  of 
these  principles  are  seen  in  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  splittmg  the  staves  for  casks  and  barrels 
in  a  nearly  radial  direction  from  the  log,  so 
that  the  axis  of  least  permeability,  the  tangent 
to  the  rings,  shall  point  through  them,  and 
their  power  to  transfer  the  liquids  from  within 
to  the  air  shall  be  the  least  possible ;  and  also 
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in  the  preference  given,  Aided  here  bj  conre- 
nience  of  working  also,  to  the  lengthwise  direc- 
tion of  fibres  in  the  construction  of  musical  in- 
struments, as  flutes  and  the  sounding  boards  of 
violins  and  pianos.  Professor  Knoblauch  has 
recently  investigated  more  particularly  these 
structural  relations  of  the  woods  generally  to 
the  physical  properties  considered  above,  de- 
termining the  effects  in  two  directions  only, 
namely,  along  and  across  the  grain ;  and  the 
result  is  that  he  finds  the  large  number  of 
woods  experimented  on  by  him  to  be  reducible 
to  four  groups,  in  which  &e  ratios  of  the  two 
axes  named  are  for  heat  conduction,  respective- 
ly, 1  :  1.26;  1  :  1.46;  1 :  1.5;  and  1  :  1.8.  Of 
the  first  group,  box  and  lignum  vitca  are  exam- 
ples ;  of  the  second,  beech,  elm,  oak,  ash,  maple, 
mahogany,  pear,  and  plum;  of  the  third,  apri-- 
cot  and  Siberian  acacia;  of  the  fou^h,  willow, 
chestnut,  pine,  and  ironwcod.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  classification  refers 
only  to  the  one  or  two  species  of  each  genus 
examined,  the  results  possibly  differing  for 
other  species. — Wood  is  sometimes  moulded 
into  embossed  surfaces  by  heating  and  then 
forcing  it  into  a  suitable  mould  by  a  powerful 
screw  press,  leaving  it  to  cool.  Certain  woods 
are  imitated  also,  and  obtained  in  a  plastic  form, 
by  mixing  their  fine  saw  dust  with  glue  or  other 
eementitious  matter,  and  pressing  the  mixture 
into  the  desired  shapes  in  moulds.  Other  fac- 
titious woods  have  been  formed  by  mixing  saw 
dust  with  bullocks'  blood  and  compressing — a 
composition  devised  by  M.  Ladry.  A  product 
termed  durable  wood  (bou  dure),  recently  in- 
vented in  France,  is  attracting  some  attention 
in  that  country  and  England.  It  is  made  of 
saw  dust  alone,  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  in  such  state  subjected  to  enormous  pres- 
snre^600  tons,  it  appears,  to  the  square  foot ; 
and  it  thus  acquires  a  compactness  and  hardness 
exceeding  those  of  wood.  It  is  of  very  fine 
texture,  moulds  readily  in  the  forming  stage 
into  shapes  difficult  of  production  by  carving, 
and  is  unchangeable  by  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
now  made  into  writing  desks,  inkstands,  and 
medallions,  and  even  employed  for  the  binding 
of  books.  Beside  the  convenience  of  their 
plasticity,  all  such  factitious  woods  will  have  a 
sort  of  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves ;  but  this 
will  be  in  the  way  of  sober  and  well  nigh  uni- 
foim  color  and  effect,  such  as  coiild  be  obtained 
by  almost  any  composition  of  like  hue ;  so  that 
these  products  must  lack  the  value  of  rarity,  and 
also  that  due  to  the  presence  and  peculiarities 
of  the  proper  woody  fibre. — The  following  list 
presents  in  connection  the  better  known  woods 
which  are  most  valuable  for  the  properties, 
usual  or  peculiar,  named  at  their  heads  respec- 
tively : 

3ttaMeity. — Asli,  hazel,  hickory,  lancewood,  chestnnt 
(amallX  sonke  wood,  yow. 

XtattieUg  and  t<rughn«t».—Vteeb,  elm,  lignum  Titte,  oak, 
walnut,  hornbeam. 

^en  grain  (for  earring  or  engnrlng).— Pear,  pine,  box, 
lime  tree. 

DurahUtty  (Is  dry  wo^t).— Cedar,  oak,  poplar,  yellow 
plae,  cheatnnt 


Colortng  winfferf.— Bed:  Brazil,  btaznetto,  eamwoel, 
logwood,  Nlcaragea,  red  •andera,MpaB  wood.  OretB:Oie« 
ebony.    Yellow :  Fnitlc,  Zante. 

Sctnt. — Camphor  wood,  cedar,  loMwood,  iiadal  wood, 
■atin  wood,  uaiafria. 

— The  following  list  presents  connectedly  the 
woods  in  most  common  use  for  the  porpoees 
named: 

BuOMng.—eMp  building:  Cedara,  plnea  (deaU),  fln, 
larchea,  elma,  oaka,  locost,  tM.  Wet  conctmetioiie  (w  pilea, 
foDndaUona,flumeB,  Ac):  BIm,  alder, beech,  oak, plane  tica, 
white  cedar.  Ho|ue  carpentry:  Pioet,  oak,  wkilewood, 
eheatnut,  aah,  q>ruce,  BTcamora. 

Machinery  and  tnttftwrt.— Fiamea;  Aah,  beedi,  MrA, 
pinea,  elm,  snahogany,  oak.  BoUera,  Ac. :  Box,  Hgnnm  titm, 
mahogany,  serrioe  trea.  Teeth  of  wheela:  Cnb  tree,  horn- 
beam, lociut,  lerTica  tree.  Fonndery  pattema:  AUo; 
plnea,  mahogany. 

.fSimifwra.— Common :  Beech,  birdi,  eedais,  ehetty, 
plnea,  whitewood.  Beat  ftunltm*:  Amboyna,  black  eboBy, 
cherry,  mahogany,  maple,  oak,  roaewood,  aatln  wood,  mmI 
wood,  eheatnut,  cedar,  tulip  wood,  walnat,  icbn  wood, 
ebony. 

Tumtry.—A.  reiy  great  variety,  aome  at  which  are  named 
nnder  Tvumia. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  chesbiiit 
and  locust  are  particularly  valued  for  posts  and 
rails ;  the  ash  for  the  making  of  oars ;  walnut 
for  gun  stocks ;  and  box  and  mountain  ash  for 
turning  into  wind  instruments,  as  the  flute  and 
clarinet. — ^Beside  the  trees  specially  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  see  also  others  nn- 
der their  respective  titles ;  and  for  related  sub- 
jects, see  Abbobicitltitbk,  and  Fma.    For  a 
specific  and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  the 
woods  commonly  employed  in  the  mechanical 
and  ornamental  arts,  see  "  Appleton's  Diction- 
aryof  Machines,"  &C;(New  York,  1867). 
.    WOOD,    I.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  separrted 
from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Little  Kanawha ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. : 
>op.  in  1860, 11,046,  of  whom  176  were  slaves. ' 
~ie  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The 
productions  in  1860  were  18,790  bushels  of 
wheat,  261,716  of  Indian  com,  69,684  of  oats, 
78,886  lbs.  of  butter,  68,170  of  tobacco,  28,8SS 
of  wool,  and  8,166  tons  c£  hay.    There  were 
10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies, 
22  churches,  and  298  pupils  attending  pnblie 
schools.    Iron  ore  and   bituminous  coal  are 
found.    The  county  is  intersected  by  the  nordi- 
westem  Virginia  railroad.    The  value  of  i«al 
estate  in  1866  was  $2,469,726,  an  increase  of 
42  per  cent,  since  1860.     Capital,  Parknt- 
burg.    II.  A  N.  £.  CO.  of  Texas,  formed  nnee 
1860,  bounded  8.  £.  by  the  Sabine  river;  area, 
1,040  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  'i860,  4,968,  of  whom 
1,006  were  slaves.    The  snrfaoe  is  nndnlating 
or  level,  and  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.     C^>itaL 
Quitman.    III.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ohio,  boanded 
K.  W.  by  the  Manmee  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Portage  and  its  branches ;  area,  690  sq.  n. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  9,167.    The  surface  is  leiel,  ia 
some  places  swampy,  and  the  soil  ia  very  fer- 
tile.   A  heavy  growth  of  timber  covers  a  \*zf» 
portion  of  the  county,    llie  productions  in 
1860  were  86,988  bushels  of  wheat,  171,Mt 
of  Indian  eom,  66,122  of  oats,  and  168,846  lbs. 
of  butter.    There  were  10  churches,  2  newape- 
per  oflBces,  and  2,626  pupils  attending  pabiio  • 
schools.    The  county  is  intersected  by  botb 
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dhniioiiB  of  the  Olevelaad  and  Toledo  nOroad, 
and  hj  the  Dajton  and  Michigan  railroad. 
Oamtal,  PerryBborg.  IV.  A  new  oentral  co. 
of  Wis.,  druned  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Yellow 
rirers  and  their  branches ;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,429.  The  soifiuse  is  nnda- 
hting  and  the  soil  fertile. 

WOOD,  Abtront  1,  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  in  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1682,  died  Not.  29, 
1696.  He  was  edboated  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  Of  A.M.  in  1665. 
About  the  same  time  he  began  to  traasciibe 
the  monumental  insoru>tion|  and  arms  in  the 
pariah  churches  and  college  chapels  of  the  eHj 
■ad  university  of  Oxford,  which  led  to  his 
"History  and  Antiquities  ' of  Oxford."  The 
copyright  of  this  worlc  was  sold  to  the  nniver- 
aity  for  £100,  ifnd  it  was  published,  trtCnslated 
into  Latin,  in  1674.  Wood  is  still  better 
known  by  his  "  Athene  Oxonienses,  an  exact 
History  of  all  the  Writers  and  Bishops  who 
hare  had  their  Education  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  from  1600  to  1696,  to  which  are  added 
the  Fasti  or  Annals  of  the  said  University" 
(foL,  London,  1691),  which  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  Dr.  Bliss  (4  vols.  4to.,  1818-'20). 
Shortly  after  this  work  was  published  Wood 
waa  proaeonted  in  the  vice-ohiancellor's  court 
of  the  university  for  some  remarks  in  his  book 
on  the  esrl  of  Olarendon,  and  received  a  sen- 
tence of  expulsion. 

WOOD,  Sir  Oharlbs,  an  English  statesman, 
bominPontefi:aot,Deo.20, 1800.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1821,  and  in 
1826  entered  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Oreat  Grimsby.  Having  for  several  years  acted 
'as  private  secretary  to  Earl  Orey,  he  waa  in 
18S3  appointed  secretary  to  the  treasury,  and 
in  188S  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  which  latter 
office  he  held  until  1889.  He  remained  out  of 
office  until  the  accession  of  the  Rnsaell  ministry 
in  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  retired  with  his  colleagues 
in  Feb.  1862,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, which  office  lie  administered  until  Feb. 
1866.  From  March,  1866,  to  Feb.  1868,  he 
was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and  uptfn  the 
return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  in  1869 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  India,  which 
<^oe  he  still  retains.  Since  1882  he  hJos  sat  in 
parliament  for  Halifax. 

WOOD,  BoBBBT,  a  British  archsaologist,  bom 
at  Riverstown,  county  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1716, 
died  at  Putney,  Sept.  9,  1771.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  visited  Italy  repeatedly,  made 
the  tour  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  1760,  in 
company  with  his  Mends  Bouverie  and  Daw- 
Idns,  and  an  Italian  architect  named  Borra  as 
a  drongfataman,  and  published  as  the  fruit  of 
the  expedition  "TheBuins  of  Palmyra"  (fol., 
1768,  with  67  phit^),  and  "  The  Bnins  of  Bal- 
beck"  (fol.,  1747,  with  47  plates).  In  1769  he 
▼■■  appointed  by  Lord  Ohatliam  under  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  retained  that  place  throngh 
the  administrations  of  Lord  Bote  and  Ur. 
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Orenville,  going  out  with  the  latter  minister  in 
1766.  His  "Eesay  on  the  original  Oenins  and 
Writings  of  Homer"  (4to.,  L(^on,  1776)  was 
published  posthumously. 

WOOD  DUCK,  or  Suioob  Dvoe  (aia  tpotua, 
Boie),  the  most  beautiful  of  the  American  birds 
of  this  family.  The  bill  is  very  high  at  the 
base,  shorter  than  the  head,  the  upper  lateral 
angle  running  back  much  behind  the  lower 
edge ;  nostrils  very  large,  the  feathers  of  the 
forehead  reaching  to  their  posterior  edge ;  nail 
very  large  and  much  hooked,  occupying  the 
entire  tip ;  head  crested ;  tail  about  h^  the 
length  of  the  wings,  wedge-shaped,  truncated 
at  the  tip,  the  coverts  nearly  as  long  as  the 
feathers.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words 
a  complete  idea  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird; 
the  principal  characters  are:  head  and  crest 
metallic  green,  glossed  on  the  sides  with  pur- 
ple; line  from  upper  corner  of  bill,  one  behind 
eyes,  2  bars  on  side  of  head  meeting  under  the 
(Ma,  and  upper  throat,  white ;  lower  neck  and 
sides  of  t^  purple,  the  former  with  triangular 
spots  of  white ;  lower  parts  white ;  sides  yd- 
lowish  banded  with  blsok  and  posteriorly  with 
white;  speculum  bluish  green,  tipped  with 
white;  primaries  silver  white  extefnally  at° 
tip;  back  uniform,  with  bronzed  and  green  re- 
flections; a  white  orescent  in  front  of  wings 
bordered  with  black ;  scapulars  and  inner  ter- 
tials  velvet  black  with  violet  glos^;  in  the  fe- 
male the  back  is  more  purplish,  the  sides  of 
head  and  neok  ashy,  about  the  bill  white,  and 
lower  neck  brownish ;  the  eyes  are  red ;  it  is 
19  inches  long,  and  29}  in  alar  extent.  It  is 
distributed  over  North  America  as  far  as  the 
British  provinces,  confined  to  fresh  water,  es- 
pecially secluded  ponds  in  woods;  the  flight 
IS  noiseless,  very  rapid,  gracefiil,  and  as  easy 
among  the  branches  of  trees  as  that  of  the  wild 
pigeon ;  flocks  of  60  are  often  seen.  It  breeds 
from  April  to  June,  according  to  latitude,  the 
nest  being  made  in  the  hollow  or  broken  por- 
tion of  a  tree,  as  in  the  deserted  excavations  of 
the  woodpecker  or  squirrel,  and  usually  in  deep 
swamps;  the  eggs  are  6  to  16,  2  by  1|  inches, 
pale  buff  and  greenish,  smooth,  and  laid  on  dried 
plants  and  feathers;  they  are  much  attached 
to  their  breeding  places,  and  the  young  ruii  and 
swim  as  soon  as  hatched,  feeding  on  aquatio 
insects,  flies,  and  seeds ;  the  adults  are  excel- 
lent divers,  and  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  grapes, 
berries,  rice,  insects,  snails,  tadpoles,  and  smoH 
fi^ ;  the  flesh  is  best  in  autumn.  The  sense 
of  hearing  is  very  acute,  rendering  the  bird 
rather  shy.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  adults  are 
minks,  raccoons,  and  snakes,  and  many  of  tiie 
young  are  destroyed  by  snapping  turtles,  alli- 
gators, and  predaceous  fishes.  It  might  hie  do- 
mesticated with  a  littie  oare. — The  only  other 
species  is  the  famous  mandarin  duck  of  China 
(jL  gaUrmilata,  Boie),  which  is  very  hand- 
some and  highly  prized,  resembling  the  former, 
especially  the  females,  with  some  of  the  quills 
MUarged  and  standing  vertically  when  the 
wings  are  closed. 
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WOOD  ENGRAVING.    See  ENORivraa. 

WOOD  IBIS  (tantaltu  Ipeulator,  Linn.),  a 
bird  belonging^ogether  with  the  white  and 
^ossy  ibis  (see^is),  to  the  family  tantalida, 
one  of  the  grallatores.  The  sfenna  tantaha  has 
the  yeiy  long  bill  much  thickened  at  the  base 
and  curved  downward  at  the  tip;  the  nasal 
groove  not  continued  beyond  the  nostrils, 
which  are  broad,  pervious,  and  not  surrounded 
by  membrane;  the  head  and  neck  entirely 
bare,  the  skin  of  the  latter  transversely  rugose ; 
the  tibia  more  than  half  bare,  and  covered  as 
well  as  the  tarsus  with  hexagonal  scales ;  the 
toes  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  and 
the  outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  the  inner. 
The  wood  ibis  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
genns  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  showy  bird, 
mainly  of  a  white  color,  the  tail  and  quills  of 
the  wings  being  dark  metallic  green,  and ,  the 
face  and  head  greenish  blue ;  its  total  length 
is  about  Si  feet,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  as 
much  as  6  feet ;  the  bill,  of  a  browbish  horn 
color,  and  considerably  curved  toward  the  tip, 
is  nearly  9  inches  long,  and  at  its  base,  where 
it  rises  high  in  the  head,  is  2  inches  thick. 
They  inhabit  the  southern  states,  and  breed  in 
immense  numbers,  making  their  nests  upon  the 
tops  of  trees  in  cypress  swamps,  apparently 
preferring  those  wmoh  grow  in  the  water  at 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  as  being  least 
accessible  fi;pm  the  land ;  their  breeding  places 
are  nsed  for  several  years,  and  their  deep  nests 
made  of  small  twigs  lined  neatly  with  the  south- 
em  tUlandtia;  they  lay  8  eggs  of  a  whitish 
color,  nearly  2J  by  a  little  more  than  li  inches; 
the  young  are  hatched  in  April.  They  do  not 
generally  move  about  in  flocks,  but  commonly 
either  singly  or  in  pairs,  feeding  upon  small 
fish,  crawfish,  and  young  alligators;  they  are 
rather  shy  birds,  the  signal  croak  and  circling 
flight  .speedily  betokening  their  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  the  invaders  of  their  solitude. 

WOOD  MOUSE.    See  Moras. 

WOOD  RAT.    See  Rat. 

WOOD  SORREL.    See  Sobkbl. 

WOODBINE.    See  Homtsuokm. 

WOODBEIDQE,  Timotht.  See  Buin>,  toL 
iii._p.  858. 

WOODBRIDGE,  Williah  Ohaotiiiig,  an 
Americail  writer  on  education,  born  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  Dec.  18, 1794,  died  in  Boston,  Nov. 
0,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in 
Us  I7th  year,  and  at  18  became  principal  of 
BnrliDgton  academy,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
till  1814.  He  then  studied  medicine  and  theol- 
ogy till  Dec.  1817,  when  he  became  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  American  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Oonn.  He  remain- 
ed there  for  8  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  con- 
sociation. He  yinted  Enrope  8  times,  and 
on  his  return  from  his  second  journey  (1829), 
which  had  occupied  4  years,  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  elevating  tiie  condition  of  the 
common  schools,  and  introducing  the  Pestaloz<- 
Ban  system  of  instruction  as  modified  by  Fel- 


lenberg,  and  by  his  own  observations.  In  Aug. 
1881,  he  purchased  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Education,"  changed  its  name  to  "  The  Annals 
of  Education,"  and  made  it  the  medium  forihe 
promulgation  of  his  educational  views,  and  con- 
tinned  to  publish  it  till  1888.    He  contributed 
to  the  "  Idicyclopssdia  Americana ;"  published 
"  Letters  from  Hofwyl,"  giving  an  account  of 
Fellenberg's  system,  and  several  elementary 
works  illustrative  of  the  Pestalozzian  method 
of  instruction;  'and  in  coignnotion  with  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard  prepared,  after  a  plan  of  his 
own,  a  school  geography  and  a  larger  work  on 
universal  geography. 

WOODBURY,  a  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Missoufi  and  Sioux  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Nebraska;  area,  about  600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,119.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
§  reductions  in  1869  were  46,376  bnshels  of  In- 
ian  com,  1,688  of  oats,  10,070  of  potatoes, 
9,910  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,246  tons  of  hay. 
Clapital  Sioux  City. 

WOODBURY,  Lrti,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  bom  in  Fnmcestown,  N.  H.,  Dee. 
22,  1789,  died  in  Portsmouth,  Sept.  7,  1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  coll^  in 
1809,  studied  law  in  the  law  school  at  Litch- 
field, Oonn.,  at  Boston  and  Exeter,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession at  Francestown  till  1816,  when  he  wu 
elected  clerk  of  the  state  senate.  In  1817  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and  in  1819  he  removed  his  residence  from 
Francestown  to  Portsmouth.  In  1823  he  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  term  of  ofiice  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Portsmouth.  In  1825  be  was 
chosen  to  represent  that- town  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  and  became  speaker  of  iht 
house  of  representatives.  The  same  legisla- 
ture elected  him  a  United  States  senator,  whidi 
office  he  filled  till  1831.  (hi  the  expu-ation  at 
his  term  of  service  in  the  federal  senate  he 
was  returned  in  March,  1881,  by  the  people  of 
the  Portsmouth  district  to  the  state  senate,  but 
declined  the  ofiSce  in  order  to  accept  that  of 
secretary  of  the  navy,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  on  the  brnk- 
ing  up  of  his  first  cabinet  and  the  retiremait 
from  the  administration  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
C^oun.  In  July,  1884,  he  was  tranafrared  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treaanry,  which 
he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  Premdent 
Jackson's  second  term  of  office  and  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administrationVgoing  out  on 
the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  Mardi 
4,  1841.  During  this  period  the  post  of  chief 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  offered  him,  but  was  reftised.  u 
1841  he  was  again  returned  to  the  Unitad 
States  senate  by  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state,  and  as  a  member  of  that  body  voted  io 
1641  against  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasntyact^ 
against  the  bankrupt  law,  against  the  bill  dis- 
tributing among  the  stat^  me  sorplus  revenoe 
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derived  from  the  public  lands,  and  against  the 
bill  to  give  the  widow  of  President  Harrison 
$26,000 ;  in  1842  he  voted  agunat  the  inoreaae 
of  the  nav^,  and  in  favor  of  refunding  the  fine 
paid  bj  G«n.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans ;  in  1844 
in  &vor  of  the  treaty  annexing  Texas,  in  favor 
of  the  notice  for  ceasing  the  joint  occupation 
with  Great  Britain  of  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
and  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  congress.  Mr. 
Woodbury  continued  a  member  of  the  senate  till 
Sept.  1845,  when  President  Pollc  appointed  him 
a  justice  of  the  TJ.  S.  supreme  court,  in  place  of 
Judge  Story,  deceased.  The  oflSoe  of  minister 
to  England,  which  the  same  president  had  de- 
sired him  to  accept  soon  amr  his  inaugura- 
tion a  few  months  previous,  he  had  decUned. 
He  remained  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  until  his  death.  Throughout  his  public 
life  he  was  an  inflnential  member  and  leader 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  selected 
as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  law  reports,  in  connection 
with  Judge  Biohardson  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
a  collection  of  his  "Political,  Judicial,  and  Lit- 
erary Writings"  appeared  in  1852  (3  vols.  8vo., 
Boston).  He  received  the  degree  of  I1L.D. 
from  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown, 
Oonn.,  and  from  Dartmouth  college. 

WOODOHUOK,  the  common  name  of  an 
American  rodent  (aretomyt  monax,  Omel.),  the 
generic  characters  of  which  have  been  given 
under  Mabmot.  It  is  15  to  18  inches  long,'  the 
color  varying  from  blackish  to  grizzled  above, 
and  chestnut  red  below;  the  feet  are  always 
dark,  and  the  tail  blackish,  sometimes  with 
grayish  rings.  The  form  is  thick  and  clumsy, 
neck  hardly  apparent,  head  broad  and  flat,  legs 
short  and  thick,  and  tail  short  and  bushy ;  the 
nose  is  wide,  lips  full  and  fleshy,  eyes  small, 
and  ears  short;  feet  large,  and  naked  below; 
hair  rather  soft,  and  whiskers  long  and  stout ; 
therearemdimentary  cheek  pouches;  stomach 
nmple,  and  caecum  large ;  there  are  glands  just 
witbin  the  rectum,  which  Secrete  a  slightly 
offensive  substance.  It  is  found  from  Hncbon's 
bay  to  South  Oarolina,  and  west  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Bocky  mountains.  From  its 
voradty  and  burrowing  habits  it  is  often  called 
th^  ^nnd  hog ;  it  digs  deep  holes  in  the  fields, 
on  sides  of  hills,  or  under  rocks  in  the  woods, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  at  first  upward  to  keep 
out  the  water,  with  several  compartments,  and 
oaually  with-  more  than  one  entrance ;  it  passes 
the  winter  in  the  burrow,  in  a  lethargic  state ; 
the  digging  is  effected  iiy  the  powerftal  fore 
feet,  aaasted  by  the  teeth,  the  dirt  being  thrown 
backward  under  the  belly  and  then  kicked  out 
bj  the  wide-spreading  hind  feet.  The  food  con- 
sists  of  various  plants,  fruits,  oad  vegetables ; 
they  are  especially  fond  of  red  clover,  often 
doing  great  mischief  to  this  crop  ;  they  f^ 
qaently  make  their  incursions  at  midday,  post- 
ins  sentinels  to  warn  them  of  danger  by  a  ^rill 
Trhistle ;  they  are  very  vigilant,  and  their  sense 


of  hearing  is  remarkably  acute ;  they  are  very 
cleanly  in  habit.  They  are  easily  tamed  and 
docile,  eating  bread,  milk,  anf  vegetables,  and 
reforing  animal  food ;  they  have  6  or  6  young 
at  a  birth ;  they  fight  boldly,  and  are  more 
than  a  match  for  a  dog  of  equal  size;  the  flesh 
is  rank,  but  is  sometimes  eaten. 

WOODOOOK:,  a  favorite  game  bird  of  the 
snipe  family.    The  American  woodcock  (phi- 
UKela  minor,  Gray)  is  11  inches  long  and  iV  in 
alar  extent ;  the  body  is  stout,  and  the  head, 
bill,  and  eyes  very  large ;  the  last  are  plao(» 
veiT'  far  back,  giving  the  bird  a  singularly  stupid 
.  look ;  the  tibiffi  are  short  and  feathered  to  the 
joint,  and  the  toes  cleft  to  the  base;  wings 
short  and  rounded,  with  the  first  3  primaries 
much  attenuated,  and  the  4th  and  6th  equal 
and  lofkgest ;  tarsi  stout,  and  nail  of  hind  toe 
very  short;   bill  2^  inches  long,   the  upper 
mandible  the  longest;  tail  short.    The  upper 
parts  are  variegated  with  pale  ashy,  yellowidi 
rufous  of  various  shades,  and  black;  on  the 
hind  head  are  8  transverse  black  bands,  alter- 
nating with  8  others  of  pale  yellowish  rufous ; 
a  brownish  black  line  iVom  the  eyes  to  bill,  and 
one  below  the  eyes ;  lower  parts  pale  rufous, 
brightest  on  the  sides.    It  is  found  all  over 
eastern  North  America ;  it  is  nocturnal  in  habit, 
as  the  large  eyes  would  indicate,  keeping  quiet 
by  day  unless  disturbed  by  sportsmen ;  it  fre- 
quents fresh  water  marshes  and  the  margins  of 
streams,  probing  the  mud  and  turning  over  the 
leaves  in  search  of  earth  worms  and  larvee  with 
great  skill  and  celerity.  -  The  sense  of  sight  is 
very  acute ;  from  the  rapidity  and  irregularity 
of  its  flight  it  is  difBonIt  for  an  inexperienced 
marksman  to  kill  it ;  it  is  a  great  favorite  with 
epicures,  and  is  generally  served  with  the  en- 
trails  in.    They  pair  in  spring,  making  a  nest  of 
dried  leaves  and  grasses,  in  the  woods,  at  the 
foot  of  a  bush  or  fallen  tree ;  the  eggs  are  4  or 
6,  11  by  IJ  inches,  dull  yellowish  clay-colored, 
with  numerous  patches  of  purplish  brown ;  the 
young  run  as  soon  as  hatched.    They  are  gen- 
tle in  captivity,  and  will  eat  moistened  meal, 
bits  of  cheese,  and  similar  food. — ^The  European 
woodcock  (seolopag  nutieola,  Linn.),  la  bSecuM 
of  the  French,  found  all  over  Europe,  in  N. 
Asia,  and  in  Japan,  is  about  14  inches  long, 
with  long  wings,  the  first  primary  being  the 
longest;  the  plumage  is  like  the  American,  be- 
ing variously  mottled  with  yellowish  and  ruddy 
brownish  black  and  ^ray,  recalling  that  of  the 
p;oatsncker ;  tiie  head  is  grayish  in  front,  yellow- 
ish brown  with  transverse  darker  brown  streaks 
behind.    It  is  found  in  dry  and  high  ground  in 
summer,  and  in  the  woods  and  swamps  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  is  generally  seen  ^gly  or  in 
pairs,  especially  in  dull  weather ;  the  food  and 
nabite  are  the  same  as  in  the  American  species. 
WOODFALL,  WiLLiAU,  an  English  newspa- 
per reporter,  bom  in  London  about  1746,  died 
there,   Aug.   1,  1808.     He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Heniy  Sampson  Woodfall,  by  whom 
the  "  Public  Advertiser"  newspaper  was  oon- 
dnoted  when  the  letters  of  Junius  were  pub- 
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lished  ia  it.  He  was  bred  a  printer,  became 
aa  actor  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then  editor 
in  suooession  of  the  "London  Packet,"  the 
"Morning  Chronicle,"  and  the  "Diary,"  -which 
last  journal  he  established  in  1789.  In  this 
paper  he  introdnced  the  practice  of  publishing 
amj  long  reports  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  ^e  previoos  day.  He  lumself 
sometimes  wrote  these  reports  from  memory, 
and  without  aid  from  notes  or  from  an  amann- 
ensis,  to  the  extent  of  20  columns  of  the  paper. 
When  other  newspapers,  employing  several  re- 
porters, began  to  compete  with  him,  he  aban- 
doned the  publication. 

WOODFORD.  I.  A  N.  oo.  of  Ky.,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Eentn<^  river;  area,  about  260 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,220,  of  whom  6,829 
were  slaves.  The  surface  ia  undulating  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  812,490  bushels  of  Indian  com,  112,430 
of  oats,  2,968  tons  of  hemp,  and  46,686  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  18  gnst  mills,  14  saw 
mills,  28  churches,  and  689.  pupils  attending 
schools.  Limestone  abounds,  and  there  are 
many  forests  of  valuable  timber.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort 
railroad.  Oapital,  Yerssilles.  U.  A  central 
00.  of  IIL,  bounded  W.  by  Peoria  lake ;  area, 
470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,416 ;  in  1860, 13,282. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  hi^ly  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  76,770  bushels 
of  wheat,  404,244  of  Indian  com,  60,727  of 
oats,  79,664  Ibe.  of  buUer,  and  4,663  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6  churches,  and  760  pupils 
in  public  schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Illinois  central  railroad.   Capital,  Metamora. 

WOODHOUSE,  RoBSBT,  an  English  math- 
ematician, bora  4n  Norwich,  AprU  28,  1778, 
died  in  London,  Oct.  28,  1827.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1796,  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college,  was  chosen  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  in  1820,  in  1822  became  Plumi- 
an  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimeiital 
philosophy,  and  in  1824  superintendent  of  the 
observatory  at  Cambridge.  He  published  val- 
uable works  on  analytical  calculation,  trigo- 
nometry, isoperimetrical  problems  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations,  and  on  astronomy. 

WOODHOUSELEE,    Lobd.     See   Tttlkk, 

AlXXAiniBB  FSABKB. 

WOODPECKER,  the  common  name  of  the 
very  numerous  scansorial  or  climbing  birds  of 
the  family  pieida.  The  bill  is  long,  straight, 
and  wedge-shaped,  with  flattened  and  truncat- 
ed tip,  and  sides  more  or  less  ridged,  admirably 
adapted  for  pecking  holes  in  trees  in  search  of 
insects  and  larvae ;  the  toes  are  2  before  and 
2  behind,  with  strong  sharp  claws,  enabling 
them  to  run  upon  the  branches  of  trees  in 
every  direction  with  great  facility ;  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrsB  are  12,  and  greatly  developed, 
the  caudal  usually  7,  the  last  one  very  large 
and  with  a  strong,  ridge-like  spinous  process ; 
the  sternum  has  2  excisions  at  the  posterior 
margin  on  each  side.    The  tongue  has  tho 


homs  of  the  hyoid  bone  greatly  elmgated 
posteriorly,  extending  around  the  back  and 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  the  anterior  ends, 
enveloped  in  a  sheath  in  which  ibey  freely 
move,  being  attached  in  advance  of  the  eyes, 
qsually  near  the  opening  of  the  right  nosbil; 
these  slender  bows  are  accompanied  by  alipa 
of  muscle  by  whose  contraction  they  are  short- 
ened, thrusting  the  tongue  out  far  beyond  the 
bill ;  another  pair  of  muscles,  folded  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  and  going  forward  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  draw  the  organ 
in  again ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  glntinona 
matter  secreted  by  2  large  glands,  whose  ducts 
open  near  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  fur- 
nish a  fresh  supply  every  time  the  tongue  is 
drawn  in ;  the  tip  is  also  horny,  with  several 
barbed  filaments  pointing  backward  to  retain 
insects  too  large  to  be  captured  by  the  viscid 
secretion.    They  are  very  active  birds,  living 
in  woods  and  forests,  continually  tapping  with 
the  bill  the  surface  of  trees  to  discover  soft  ood 
rotten  places,  in  which  are  lurking  tiie  insects 
and  the  larvsa  on  which  they  principally  feed, 
and  which  they  obtain  by  digg^g  with  great 
energy ;  their  motions  on  the  trees  are  greatly 
assisted  by  the  stiff  tail,  which  hastbe  feathers 
pointed  at  the  end,  where  they  are  usnaDy 
much  worn;  they  eat  also  fruits  and  seeds. 
They  are  generally  solitary  birds,  and  remark- 
ably silent,  the  principal  noise  they  make  being 
produced  by  striking  the  biU  against  the  trees; 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  iiynre  trees,  as 
their  common  name  of  sapsucker  indicates,  as 
they  are  in  search  of  destructive  insects  and 
not  the  juice  of  the  trees,  and  do  mu(^  more 

good  than  harm.      They  roost  and  nest  in 
oles  of  trees,  preferring  to  enlarge  a  natural 
one  for  the  purpose,  and  carrying  away  most 
of  the  chips  to  a  distance ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  8, 
pure  white,  and  deposited  upon  a  few  chips  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.    Their    colors  are 
generally  strongly  contrasted,  black  and  white, 
or  green  and  yellow,  with  red  marks  about  the 
head.     The    family    is    connected    with   the 
cuckoos  by  the  wryneck.    (See  Wetkeck.) — 
The  piana  are  the  typical  Kroup  of  woodpe^- 
ers,  and  are  very  generally  distnbuted  over  the 
earth,  though  most  abundantly  in  warm  regioiui 
Among  the  hundreds  of  species,  only  a  few  of 
the  most  common  American  ones  can  be  de- 
scribed here.    One  of  these  is  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker {picut  villoms,  Linn.),  8  or  9  inches 
long  and  16  in  alar  extent,  black  above  with 
white  band  down  the  middle  of  back;  larger 
wing  coverts  and  qnills  with  conspicuous  spots 
of  white,  and  2  white  stripes  on  each  nde  of 
head;  lower  parts  white ;  in  the  male  there  is 
a  scarlet  nuchal  crest,  covering  tJie  white;  the 
hyoid  bones  curve  aronnd  the  right  eye  to  ita 
posterior  angle.    It  is  found  throughout  North 
America  to  the  eastem  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  other    species    oocurring   on  the 
western'  slope ;  it  is  a  lively,  noisy,  and  feariess 
bird,  met  with  at  all  seasons  in  orchards,  woods, 
and  fields,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities ;  in  winter 
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it  visits  the  &nn  yards  to  glean  among  the 
leayings  of  the  cattle^  like  other  species  it 
clings  when  shot  to  the  branches,  even  after 
dewi ;  the  flight  is  short  and  rapid,  the  notes 
loud  and  sharp,  and  the  plumage  very  soft  and 
full,  especial];  in  northern  regions ;  it  is  fonnd 
all  winter  in  the  woods  abont  Lake  Superior; 
berries  form  a  portion  of  its  food.  The  downy 
woodpecker  (P.  prtbeteeru,  Linn.)  is  a  miniature 
of  the  last,  being  6}  inches  in  length  and  12 
in  alar  extent ;  it  has  the  same  habits  and  distri- 
Dntion,  and  like  it  bears  the  common  name  of 
sapsnoker. — ^The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  (eam- 
pephilui  priTUsipalit,  Gray)  is  about  21  inches 
long  and  80  in  alar  extent ;  the  prevailing  color 
is  black,  glossed  with  bluish  above  and  greenish 
below ;  stripe  on  side  of  neck  and  at  base  of  bill, 
under  wing  coverts,  partA  of  secondaries,  and 
inner  primaries,  white ;  the  crest  in  the  male 
scarlet;  primaries  10,  the  first  very  short ;  tail 
feathers  12,  exterior  very  small  and  concealed ; 
tarsi  covered  anteriorly  with  large  plates.  It 
is  found  in  the  southern  states,  Mexico,  and 
Brazil,  inhabiting  the  lonely  forests  and  dismal 
swamps,  uttering  loud  notes,  "  pait,  pait,  pait," 
Hke  the  high  tones  of  a  clarinet,  especially  in 
early  morning  and  while  preparing  the  nest ;  it 
is  ctQled  earpentero  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
great  quantity  of  chips  it  makes ;  the  Indians 
value  the  ivory-like  bill  and  the  scarlet  crest, 
as  ornaments  for  head  dresses  and  pouches. 
It  begins  to  prepare  its  nest  early  in  March, 
high  on  a  tree,  digging  a  cavity  under  some 
protecting  branch,  from  12  to  80  inches  deep 
and  7  wide  inside,  both  sexes  working  at  it ;  it 
prefers  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  for  its  feed- 
ing places,  though  it  wul  eat  grapes,  persm- 
mons,  and  berries;  it  does  not  attack  com  and 
fruits  like  some  other  species ;  its  flight  is 
sweeping  and  very  graceful.  The  C.  imporialis 
(Gray),  an  allied  species  from  Central  America, 
is  larger,  with  no  white  stripe  on  the  neck. — 
The  black  woodpecker  or  log  cock  (dryotcmtu 
Ihj/latomiu]  pileatus,  Bonap.)  is  18  inches  long 
and  29  in  alar  extent,  witl\  bill  bluisL, black; 
general  color  dull  greenish  black ;  a  narrow 
white  streak  from  over  eyes  to  hind  head,  and 
a  wider  one  from  under  eyes  along  neck; 
crown,  crest,  and  patch  on  cheeks  scarlet; 
under  wings  and  chin  white,  tinged  with  buI- 
phnr  yellow ;  in  the  female  there  is  no  red  on 
the  cheeks,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  is 
black.  This  is  the  largest  species  in  the  north- 
em  states,  and  is  fonnd  throughout  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. — 
The  three-toed  woodpecker  (joieoidet  aretieus, 
Bidrd)  has  no  inner  hind  toe  and  a  very  flat 
bill,  and,  like  most  of  the  other  species,  is  black 
above  and  white  below,  with  a  square  yellow- 
ish patch  on  the  crown  and  the  sides  banded 
transversely  with  black;  it  is  9}  inches  long 
and  16  in  alar  extent;  the  female  has  no  yel- 
low on  the  head.  It  is  found  from  the  north- 
ern states  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  species  occur  in  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  preferring 


generally  forests  of  pines  and  spraces. — The 
melantrpina  or  blat^  woodpeckers  are  all 
American,  and  have  the  bill  slightly  curved. 
The  red-headed  woodpecker  (melaniBrpet  ery- 
throeepTiahii,  Swains.)  is  9}  inches  long  and 
17i  tn  alar  extent ;  it  is  bluii^  black,  with  head 
and  neck  all  round '  crimson  red,  margined 
with  a  narrow  crescent  of  black  on  upper 
breast;  lower  parts,  rump,  and  broad  band. 
across  wings,  white.  It  is  found  over  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Booky 
mountains ;  it  is  a  very  gay  and  frolicksome  bird, 
fond  of  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  ripe 
fruits,  and  young  juicy  corn,  and  so  destmotive 
to  the  latter  that  in  many  places  a  price  is  set 
upon  its  head ;  it  also  eats  insects  and  larvas, 
and  sucks  the  eggs  of  small  birds ;  it  hops  well 
on  the  ground,  and  dodges  skilfully  around 
a  tree  when  approached;  great  numbers  are 
sometimes  seen  on  a  single  fruit  tree.  On 
alighting  it  stops  a  few  moments  listening  and 
motionless;  if  it  perceives  nothing,  it  taps 
smartly  with  the  bill  and  listens  again,  placing 
the  head  close  to  the  tree,  in  this  way  detect- 
ing the  least  motion  of  insect  or  larva,  and  in- 
stantly digging  it  out.  The  flesh  is  tough,  and 
smells  so  strongly  of  ants  and  other  insects  as 
to  be  scarcely  eatable ;  by  the  incalculable 
number  of  insects  it  devours  it  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  mischief  done  in  garden,  or- 
chard, and  field.  The  red-beUied  woodpecker 
(eentunu  Garoliniu,  Bonap.)  is  9}  inches  long 
and  17i  in  alar  extent;  it  is  banded  above 
transversely  black  and  white;  rump  white; 
nape,  crown,  behind  ears,  and  middle  of  belly, 
red;  forehead  white,  tinged  with  red;  under 
parts  brownish  white ;  in  the  female  the  crown 
is  ashy  and  the  forehead  pale  red.  It  is  fonnd 
in  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bocky  mountains. — In  the  oolaptinm  or  ground 
woodpeckers,  of  which  there  are  none  in  Eu- 
rope, t^e  bill  has  very  slight  lateral  ridges; 
they  are  found  very  frequently  on  the  ground, 
obtaining  their  food  among  ants'  nests  and  the 
dung  of  animals ;  they  also  alight  in  trees,  in 
the  Lollows  of  which  they  nest ;  fruit  and  com 
form  a  part  of  their  food.  The  fiicker,  yellow- 
shafted,  or  pigeon  woodpecker  (colaptes  aura- 
ttu,  Swains.)  is  121  inches  long  and  19^  in  alar 
extent ;  it  is  also  called  high-holder.  The  color 
above  is  light  olivaceous  brown  with  a  slight 
green  tinge,  each  feather  with  a  orescentic 
band  of  black  near  the  end ;  head  and  upper 
neck  bluish  ash,  with  black  patch  on  each  side 
of  cheek  and  red  crescent  on  nape ;  throat  pale 
lilac  brown;  crescentic  patch  on  breast  and 
rounded  spots  on  belly  black ;  shafts  and  under 
surface  of  wings  and  tail  yellow :  below  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  white ;  bill  slightly  curved ; 
the  female  has  no  black  cheek  patches.  It  is 
fonnd  in  eastern  North  America  to  the  Booky 
mountains ;  it  is  very  lively  even  in  confine- 
ment, and  then  a  great  de£Eu;er  of  furniture; 
the  flight  is  strong,  with  numerous  beats  of  the 
wings;  it  is  called  flicker  frt)m  its  note;  its 
flesh  is  often  eaten  in  the  middle  states.    Bao- 
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ooons  and  black  snakes  are  its  greatest  enemies, 
the  former  patting  the  fore  paws  into  the  nest 
and  drawing  out  eggs  and  yonng,  and  the  snake 
entering,  completely,  as  mischievous  boys  have 
sometimes  found  to  their  surprise  and  terror 
when  robbing  this  bird's  nest;  hawks  often 
attack  it  when  on  the  wing,  bnt  it  generally 
escapes  by  diving  into  its  hole  or  dodging 
round  the  tree  tiU  it  can  enter  it.  The  red- 
shafted  woodpecker  (G.  Mexieanvf,  Swains.) 
has '  tiiie  shafts  and  lower  parts  of  wings  and 
tail  orange  red,  a  red  patch  on  cheek,  nape 
without  red  Crescent,  and  back  glossed  with 
purplish  brown.  It  is  found  in  western  North 
America  from  the  Black  hills  to  the  Pacific. 
On  the  upper  Missouri  ther^  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween these  two  birds,  having  the  shafts  inter- 
mediate between  yellow  and  dark  orange  red, 
a  red  nuchal  crescent,  ash-oolored  throat,  and 
black  cheek  patches,  the  characters  of  the  two 
species  varying  in  proportion  in  different  in- 
dividuals.—Of  the  geeininm  or  ground  wood- 
peckers there  are  none  in  North  America ;  the 
freen  woodpecker  of  Europe  (geeinut  viridit, 
toie),  the  genus  being  peculiar  to  the  old 
world,  feeds  chiefly  on  ants  and  bees,  and  is 
generally  seen  on  the  ground. — Tha  pieumnina 
or  piccdets  are  very  small  birds,  having  a  short 
bill,  sharp  at  the  tip,  rounded  wings,  and  a 
short  tail  with  broad  rounded  feathers,  evident- 
ly not  used  as  a  means  pf  support;  they  are 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  South  America, 
and  in  India  and  its  archipelago ;  they  nest  in 
boles  of  trees,  and  lay  2  eggs.  Picumn'us 
minutUsimu»  (Temm.)  is  the  type,  connecting 
the  true  woodpeckers  with  the  wrynecks. — 
For  details  on  other  North  American  species 
of  woodpeckers,  see  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  rul- 
road  reports,  pp.  79-125  (1868). 

WOODS,  Leonabd,  D.D.,  an  American  ^- 
yine,  bom  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19, 1774, 
died  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Ang.  24,  1864.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796,  and 
in  1798  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  0am- _ 
bridge  association.  In  November  of  the  same ' 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Newbury.  "When  the  theological  seminary 
was  established  at  Andover  in  1808,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  jirofessorship  of  theology, 
which  place  he  continued  to  occupy  88  years. 
Daring  that  time  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  establishment  of  various  benevolent 
institutions,  particularly  the  American  tract 
society,  the  American  education  society,  the 
temperance  society,  the  American  botod  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  &c.  In  the 
last  mentioned  board,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
prudential  committee  for  about  26  years.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  several  important  theolo^- 
cal  contro venules,  in  all  of  which  he  manifested 
great  good  temper  as  well  as  mudi  skill.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth 
college,  and  also  from  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1810.  In  1846  he  retired  from  his 
professorship,  and  fh>m  that  time  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 


theological  lectures,  and  a  portion  of  his  oih« 
writings,  which  were  (ublished  in  6  vols.  Svo. 
(1849-'50). — His  son,  Leonabd,  D.D.,  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  college  in  1827,  was  licensed 
to  preach,  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
"literary  and  Theological  Review"  in  New 
York,  has  translated  Knapp's  "Lectures  on 
Ohristian  Theology,"  and  since  1839  has  been 
president  of  Bowdoin  college. 

WOODSON,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Kansas,  druned 
by  the  Verdigris  river  and  branches  of  the 
Neosho ;  area,  abont  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,488.  The  surfiuM  is  level  or  nndnli^ing,  ani 
the  soil  fertile. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  post  viUage  and  township, 
and  the  capital  of  Windsor  co.,  Yt.,  46  m.fitwi 
Montpelier,  on  the  Ottauqnechee,  an  affluent 
of  the  Oonnecticut  river ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,062. 
It  contains  5  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  a 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  the  Vermont  medical  col- 
lege (founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Gallup  in  1827 
and  incorporated  in  1836),  and  manufactories 
of  scythes,  axes,  carding  machines,  tinsmiths' 
machines,  straw  cutters,  guns,  woollen  goods, 
&;c.    The  state  legislature  sat  here  in  1807. 

WOODWARD,  Sajcdkl  Batabd,  M.D.,  an 
American  physician,  bom  in  Torrington,  Coon., 
June  10,  1787,  died  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
Jan.  8,  1660.  He  commenced  practice  in 
1809  at  Wethersfield,  Oonu.,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  state  prison,  and  was  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  senate. 
He  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Retreat  for  the  Insane"  at  Hartford, 
and  in  1832  was  called  to  the  superin tendency 
of  the  state  lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Northampton 
on  account  of  his  health.  While  at  Worcester 
he  had  projected  an  asylum  for  inebriates, 
and  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the 
"Boston  Mercantile  Journal"  had  advocated 
it  with  great  earnestness.  In  1846  he  wrote  to 
Judge  Byington,  then  in  the  Massachusetts 
senate,  begging  him  to  bring  forward  some 
plan  for  the  training  of  idiot  chUdren.  This 
plea  led  to  the  estabushment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  idiotic  youth.  Beside  elabo- 
rate annual  reports  while  connected  with  the 
lunatic  honpital,  he  published  a  little  volame 
entitled  "  Hints  to  the  Toung,"  and  after  his 
removal  to  Northampton  an  essay  on  the 
"Fruits  of  New  England." 

WOODWQRTH,  Samuel,  an  American  au- 
thor and  editor,  bom  in  Scitaate,  Mass.,  Jin. 
18, 1786,  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  9, 1842.  He 
received  a  limited  education  in  his  native  town, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Beniamin  Russell,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  "  Colombian  Centinel,'' 
of  Boston.  After  the  expiration  of  his  inden- 
tures he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  in  which 
he  continued  with  more  or  less  success  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  fbnnd- 
ers  in  1828,  in  co^jonction  with  Geoige  P. 
Morris,  of  the  "  New  York  Mirror."  He  pro- 
duced a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  bat  us 
reputation  rests  prindpally  upon  his  songs  and 
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miaoellaiieoDs  poems,  one  of  which,  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bncket,"  has  obtained  a  wide  popularity. 
His  collected  poems  were  published/^  with  a 
memoir,  in  1861  ^2  vols.  18mo.,  New  York). 

WOOL,  primarily,  and  in  popular  usage  spe- 
cifically, the  material  oonstitutrng  the  fleece  of 
the  ^eep ;  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  name 
given  also  to  the  nearly  similar  material  form- 
ing parts  of  the  covering  of  certain  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  alpaca,  certain  species  of  goat,  &o. 
^ee  Shkxp;  also  Alpaca,  Goat,  and  Oash- 
MBBK.)  It  will  be  obseiVed  that  the  product 
properly  answering  to  wool  upon  the  alpaca, 
and  the  Cashmere,  Bocky  mountain,  and  some 
other  species  of  goat,  is  found  only  on  certain 
portions  of  the  body  of  those  animals,  or  forms 
where  it  does  grow  a  thicker  under  coat, 
through  which,  and  often  hiding  it,  appears  a 
thinner  but  longer  coating  of  nair.  In  like 
manner,  the  beaver,  raccoon,  wild  oat,  otter, 
and  some  other  animals  have  next  to  the  body 
a  shorter  and  thick  coat  of  proper  wool,  but 
mainly  concealed  by  another  of  hair.  Indeed, 
oinoe  even  the  sheep  has  hair  upon  the  &ce 
and  lower  portions  of  the  legs,  there  is  no 
anjbial  the  covering  upon  the  skin  of  which 
consists  wholly  of  wooL  The  loss  in  fineness 
and  weight  of  fleece,  both  of  the  sheep  and  of 
tiie  wool-bearing  goats,  in  case  of  their  remo- 
val from  comparatively  high  latitudes  or  monn- 
tainoos  regions  to  climates  many  degrees 
warmer,  is  a  fact  repeatedly  verified  in  practice 
and  generally  known.  Thus,  all  the  £fiots  go 
to  establish  the  oonolnaions,  that  wool,  like 
fur,  is  but  a  peculiar  modification  of  hair ;  and 
that,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs  naturally, 
the  change  has  immediate  reference  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  animals  exhibiting  it  to  the 
rigors  of  the  climates  in  which  it  takes  place. 
Henoe,  it  is  true  in  a  general  way,  subject  to 
some  exceptions  through  the  influence  of  other 
conditions,  that  the  fineness  and  weight  of 
fleece  increase  in  colder  and  diminish  in  warmer 
dimates.  Ordinarily,  the  distinction  between 
wool  and  hair  proper  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
According  to  Professor  Owen's  definition,  wool 
is  that  modifiaadon  of  hair  which,  as  viewed 
imder  the  microscope,  is  characterized  by  fine 
transverse  or  oblique  lines,  from  2,000  to  4,000 
within  the  extent  of  an  inch,  indicative  of  d 
minntely  imbricated  (overh^ping)  scaly  sur- 
face, and  on  which,  together  with  the  curved 
or  twisted  form  of  the  fibres,  depends  its  re- 
markable felting  property.  Beside  its  supe- 
riority in  felting,  wool  is  also  distinguished 
from  hair  in  being  generally  much  the  more 
soft  and  fiezible.  In  some  instances,  however, 
it  is  not  ea^  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
sorts  parts  of  the  covering  of  certain  animals 
Bhonld  be  asragned.  The  present  article  will 
be  devoted  principally  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
and  its  manufacture.  I.  The  Strueture  and 
Qualitieg  of  Wool,  The  peculiar  s^ctnre  of 
^e  woolly  fibre  was  Sist  determined,  by 
means  of  observations  made  with  a  powerful 
miorosoope,  by  Mr.  Tonatt;   and  his  results 


have  since  been  confirmed  or  dightly  oorreoted 
by  those  of  later  observers.  Placed  under  a 
lens  of  high  magnifying  power,  each  fibre  of 
wool  has  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  stem 
showing  along  its  margins  minute  serrations, 
like  teeth  of  an  extremely  fine  saw;  and  a 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  these  are 
severally  continuous  around  the  entire  fibre,  so 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  as  many  circular 
leaves,  cups,  or  calyxes,  set  successively  into 
each  othet,  and  all  opening  or  pointing  in  the 
direction  from  the  root  toward  the  free  ex- 
tremity. It  was  by  examination  of  a  fibre  of 
merino  wool  that  these  cup-like  ridges  were 
first  discovered;  bat  once  recognized,  it  is 
very  easy  to  detect  them  in  the  coarser  sorts 
of  fibres.  As  already  intimated,  hair  of  all 
sorts  presents  a  surface  similarly  imbricated, 
though  the  ridges  are  in  hair  always  less  fre- 
quent in  a  g^ven  length,  and  often  for  their 
magnitude  less  sharply  deflned.  In  either  hair 
or  wool,  the  efliect  is  that  familiarly  illustrated 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  flbre  can  be  drawn 
between  the  fingers  from  the  root  toward  the 
point,  and  the  resistance  expctrienced  when  it 
IS  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction.  Upon 
holding  op  to  the  light  a  look  of  wool,  or  a 
single  fibre,  it  is  further  observed  that  the 
fibres  have  all  permanently  ac<}uired  in  their 
growth  a  form  more  or  less  twisted  or  spiral, 
uke  that  of  a  corkscrew ;,  and  by  the  two' 
characteristics  thus  discovered  the  felting  and 
thread-forming  qualities  of  wool,  and  the  valu- 
able applications  n'owing  out  of  them,  are  at 
once  explained.  The  contorted  form  of  the 
fibres  disposes  them  to  embrace  or  interlace 
with,  or  to  hook  on  to  each  other;  and  the 
sem^nres,  when  the  fibres  are  brought  close 
together  in  felt,  thread,  or  doth,  present  that 
resistance  to  slipping  and  separation  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  strength  of  the  fabric.  In 
the  long  merino  and  Baxon  wools,  these  scales 
or  projections  are  very  distinct  and  acutely 
pointed;  in  the  South  Down,  somewhat  less 
distinct  and  sharp;  in  the  Leicester,  at  least 
the  ordinary  variety,  quite  rounded  off  and 
indistinct.  In  fine  Baxon  wool,  3,720  of  these 
imbrications  are  found  to  the  inch;  in  the 
ordinary  merino,  2,400 ;  in  the  Australian  me- 
rino, 1,920  to  2,400 ;  in  South  Down,  2,000  to 
2,080;  in  Leicester  wool,  1,860  to  1,860.  So 
fStr  as  this  single  quality^  concerned,  the  re- 
sults are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  known 
relative  values  of  the  several  wools  for  manu- 
facture; since  the  felting  of  Saxon  wool  is 
superior  to  that  of  all  others,  that  of  the  South 
Down  inferior  to  l^at  of  both  Saxon  and  ordi- 
nary merino,  and  that  of  the  Leicester  least  of 
alL  Either  the  South  Down  or  Leicester  wool, 
alone,  makes  a  tnzxj,  hairy  doth,  and. neither 
is  now  used  in  England  except  for  the  poor< 
est  cloths,  or  when  largely  admixed  with  yrotA 
of  a  better  quality  of  fibre.  Of  two  varieties 
of  wool  in  which  the  number  of  the  imbrioa- 
tions  is  about  equal,  that  in  which  they  are  at 
once  smaller  and  more  uniform  will  be  th« 
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softer  and  more  elastio. — ^Like  hair,  wool, 
though  an  organized  growth,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  in  one  way  a  secretion,  or  even  an  excretion, 
from  the  flrnds  of  the  aiumal  bodj;  its  chemi- 
oal  obnstitation  is  mainly  of  a  substance  allied 
to  albnmen  and  fibrine,  and  specifio^y  almost 
identical  with  that  of  horn  and  the  epidermis 
or  scarf  skin.  Each  fibre  grows  from  a  pit  or 
follicle  in  the  skin,  and  in  which  are  also  mi- 
nute glands  furnishing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  formation  of  the  fibre,  and  throwing  out 
along  with  it,  a  profhse  secretion  of  an  oUy  or 
&tty  material.  Of  the  weight  of  wool  as  ex- 
isting  on  or  removed  from  the  sheep,  this  latter 
always  forms  4k  considerable,  and  sometimes  a 
Tery  large  proportion;  it  is  commonly  known 
as  tiie  "  yolk"  of  the  wool  or  fleece.  This  yolk 
yanqaeim  found  to  consist  generally  of:  1,  a 
soi^T  matter  with  a  basis  of  potash  (this  being 
the  larger  part  of  it) ;  2,  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash;  8,  traces  of  acetate  of 
potash,  4,  of  lune,  and  6,  of  chloride  of  potaa- 
sinm ;  and  6,  an  animal  oil,  giving  to  the  yolk 
its  peonliar  odor..  This  substance,  then,  is  not 
strictly  a  grease  or  oil ;  substantially,  it  ia  a 
ao^  with  an  excess  of  oil.  Hence  the  facts 
that  in  warmish  water  it  dissolves  freely,  and 
may  be  washed  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
fleece ;  and  that,  though  it  leaves  an  unctuous 
feeling  upon  the  hands,  yet  it  cleanses  and 
whitens  them,  as  poap  does.  Hence  also  the 
&ot  that  in  the  hard  water  of  limestone  regions 
wool  washes  much  less  cleanly,  andparts  with 
less  of  its  weight.  (See  Water.)  Tiie  quanti- 
ty and  degree  of  finidity  of  the  yolk  in  different 
wools  vary  greatly,  depending  upon  many  con- 
ditions, being  usually  greater  as  the  sheep  are 
healthy  and  well  fed,  especially  upon  succulent 
food,  but  always  more  abundant  in  some  va- 
rieties than  in  others.  The  coarsest  wools 
rarely  contain  less  than  20  per  cent  of  yolk; 
Bonth  Down  averages  46  to  60  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  flnest  merino  and  Saxon  wools  it  ranges 
from  60  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  weight,  and  has 
even  been  ^own  to  reach  80  per  cent.  In  the 
merinos,  this  abundant  secretion,  catching 
dust  and  drying  down  in  the  outside  wool, 
forms  the  black  gum  giving  the  dark  color 
to  the  sheep,  and  which  by  breeders  is  usu- 
ally prized  as  an  evidence  of  superior  quality 
of  fleece.  Obvious  uses  of  the  yolk  are,  to 
maintain  the  softness  and  pliuicy  of  the 
fibres,  and  to  protect  them  from  that  wear- 
ing off  of  the  scaly  projections  whidi  must 
omerwise  result  from  their  friction  upon  one 
another  during  the  movements  of  the  animal. 
— ^Among  the  qualities  which  severally  go  to 
determine  the  desirableness  of  wools  for  man- 
nfiictaring  purposes,  and  so  to  regulate  their 
oommeroial  value  and  classification,  and  which 
are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  by  the  wool 
merchant  and  grower,  are  the  following,  of 
whidb  some  are  observed  in  the  single  fibre, 
others  in  the  fleece.  1.  Capacity  for  felting, 
already  conndered.  2.  fineness,  which,  of  all 
the  obvioos  qualities  of  wool,  has  ever  been  es- 


teemed the  most  important.  Relative,  as  well 
as  absolute  fineness  of  fibre,  is  readily  deter- 
mined under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Parry  ia 
this  way  measured  fibres  of  19  sorts  of  wool; 
the  finest  was  that  of  a  Spanish  merino  ewe, 
the  mean  diameter  being  ^Vr  of  an  inch ;  fliit 
of  the  fibre  of  the  ram  was  jAjj  inch ;  of  t 
Bambouillet  ewe,  ^^ ;  of  a  Sooth  Dovii, 
i-iVb;  ofan  Anglo-Kegretteram,  rn;  >nd<rf 
a  Wiltshire  ewe,  tet  ^ch ;  the  average  dism- 
eter  of  the  coarsest  C9mbing  wools  was  xh'^ 
an  inch.  Dr.  Ure's  results  for  tJie  fine  wooli, 
ranging  from  y^  to  ,7',^  of  an  inch,  nearly 
coincide  with  the  former.  The  Saxon  meriaoa 
have  been  preeminent  for  fineness  of  fibre; 
but  in  1860  there  were  ezhiUted  in  Lmidoa 
American  merino  fibres  of  a  diameter  of  i^, 
and  American  Saxon  of  iiVrOf  anindt— t&e 
latter,  it  appears,  that  of  tne  neeee  of  the  priw 
ram  "Premium,"  belonging  to  H.  S.  Basdall, 
of  Cortland,  N.  T.  The  fibre  of  South  Down 
is  usually  larger  than  ae  above  pven,  being 
sometimes  f^  of  an  inch.  A  smgle  fieeee, 
however,  of  whatever  character,  yields  aevenl 
sorts  of  wool,  differing  prominentiy  infineneH. 
The  finest  wool  grows  on  the  shoulders  md 
along  the  back ;  that  next  in  fineness  on  the 
neck,  under  the  shoulders,  and  along  the  riba; 
next,  on  the  legs,  thighs,  and  haunch;  the 
coarsest  of  all  under  the  neck,  on  the  breait, 
belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs.  GeneiaUj, 
the  fineness  of  fibre  appeara  to  vary  with  the 
fineness  of  texture  of  the  sUn  itself  and  smsll- 
ness  of  the  follicles ;  and  it  is  fhirther  materioQy 
infinenced  by  certain  conditions,  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  which  are  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  feed,  and  the  heat  or  cold  to  which  the 
animal  is  exposed.  Abundance  of  nutriment, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  both  European 
and  American  wool-growers,  will  increase  not 
only  the  length,  but  also  the  grossness  or 
coarseness  of  the  fibres;  while  a  eontinned 
scanty  subsistence,  but  not  poor  enough  to 
impair  the  health  of  the  animalH,  witiiont  de- 
teriorating the  softness  or  quality  in  other  re- 
spects, secures  a  very  evident  improvement  in 
tne  fineness  of  the  wooL  So^  in  the  warn 
season,  and  in  case  of  sheep  warmly  honied, 
the  fibre  grows  larger ;  while  cold  weather  aad 
exposure  cause  it  to  become  more  fine.  Mr. 
Randall  asserts  that  between  those  seascn^  in 
which  his  flock  were  maintained  in  high  oon- 
dition,  and  those  in  which  they  k^t  but  an  or- 
dinary or  poor  condition,  there  was  a  maiksd 
difference  of  fineness,  and  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  he  recommends  for  genend  praotiee 
free  feeding  on  succulent  rather  than  fattcgu]i| 
food,  and  a  dependenoe  on  akilftal  etumBgoi 
breeds  to  maintain  or  secure  the  desired  fine- 
ness in  the  wool.  8.  Softness.  Wool  showing 
this  quality  in  decided  degree  is  &r  more  valu- 
able than  that  which,  as  tested  by  twisting, 
bending,  or  handling  it,  is  stiff  and  hard.  Tm 
best  wool  is  soft  in  proportion  to  its  fineneaa, 
the  Saxon  being  the  softest  of  olL  One  of  the 
worst  effects  of  a  too  poor  ke^hig  of  the  fioek, 
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or  of  a  diseased  oonditioii,  is  to  interfere  with 
the  perfect  growth  of  the  fibre  and  supply  of 
jroUc,  and  so  to  produce  a  fibre  at  onoehard  and 
oneTen  or  irregular  in  size.  4.  Pliancy  and 
elastidfy.  The  existence  of  theee  qualities  in 
the  fibres  is  closely  dependent  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  determining  its  softness ;  and 
th^r  presence  is  detected  readily  and  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  6.  Evenxess  or  tmeness  of  staple. 
The  fibres  should  be  of  nearly  equal  diameter 
from  root  to  point.  If  the  wool  presents  an 
irregular,  shagged,  or  breaohy  appearance,  then 
wei^ess  of  the  fibres  is  indicated,  and  the 
manufacture  will  be  irregular,  or  in  combing 
the  fibres  are  liable  to  break.  6.  Soundness. 
The  fibres  of  any  lock  of  the  fleece  examined 
dionld  be  tn»  from  any  finer  or  weaker  spot 
or  "joint,"  occasioned  by  temporary  ill  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.  Weak  spots  can  often  be 
detected  by  the  eye ;  but  if  the  fibre  is  strong, 
and  uniformly  so  throughout,  it  is  said  to  be 
aonnd.  The  surest  tests  are,  that,  if  the  lock 
or  staple  be  held  at  the  ends  with  the  two 
hands  so  as  to  stretch  it  and  allow  the  third 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  play  firmly  upon 
the  fibres,  it  will  if  sound  yield  a  firm  and 
sharp  resonance ;  and  a  like  result  will  be  se- 
cured by  straining  it  suddenly  by  ierldng  tiie 
hands  apart.  The  shorter  the  staple,  the  more 
important  is  its  sonndness.  7.  hength.  Along 
fibre  is  not  now,  as  it  once  was,  objectionable 
for  manuftctnring  purposes,  in  even  the  finest 
staple;  and  relativelyt  the  lengths  of  the  differ- 
ent fibres  in  each  sort  of  wool  in  the  fleece 
■honld  be  nearly  nniform.  8.  Folness,  by  which 
is  understood  the  closeness  of  growth  of  the 
fibres  in  the  look  or  fleece.  It  is  not  found 
practicable  to  produce  on  the  same  animal  a 
maximum  both  of  fiilness  and  length;  the 
grower  must  accordingly  aim  at  that  combina- 
tion of  the  two  giving  the  heaviest  fleece,  or  at 
the  predominance  of  either  as  may  beet  suit  the 
panoses  to  which  the  variety  of  wool  is  put. 
9.  Freeness.  Wool  is  described  as  free  when 
the  locks  are  not  entangled,  but  these  or  the 
fibres  part  off  readily  from  one  another.  10, 
Color.  This  has  long  been  a  point  of  prime  im- 
portance; since  pe^eot  whiteness  of  the  flbre, 
whan  freed  from  dost,  yolk,  and  gum,  is  a  con- 
dition indispensable  to  a  rich  or  brilliant  dye. 
11.  Gleanness.  This  is  not  merely  important  as 
giving  true  weight,  and  tending  to  fairness  of 
valuation,  bnt  as  preventing  a  sort  of  fermen- 
tation due  to  retained  yolk  In  the  shorn  fleece, 
whioh  is  liable  to  deteriorate  the  wool.  In- 
deed, the  grower  will  find  his  profit  in  clipping 
off  dirty  locks,  in  rolling  his  fleeces  neatly  and 
oniformly,  and  in  assorting  them  tm  fiurly  as 
possible  into  sets  of  like  quality.  12.  S^le. 
This  quality,  recognized  by  Mr.  Randall,  is 
more  vague  than  the  preceding,  and  wpears  to 
express  uie  result  of  a  combination  of  the  use- 
flu  and  showy  qualities  that  chiefly  give  value 
to  wool,  among  which  are  fineness,  whiteness, 
lustre,  soundness,  and  a  uniformity  in  these  re- 
speots  throughout  the  fibres.    Atthoagh  it  is 


desirable  mainly  to  free  the  wool  from  the  yolk 
previously  in  it,  yet  after  washing  the  sheep 
they  should  be  allowed  to  run  for  from  2  to  4 
days  in  a  dean  pasture,  nntil  the  wool  becomes 
dry,  and  the  quantity  of  yolk  freshly  secreted 
in  the  meanwhile  is  not  objectionable,  while  it 
adds  to  the  softness  and  style  of  the  fleece. — 
Evidently,  as  already  impUed,  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  also  the  nature  and  quality  of 
tiie  food  of  a  flock  must  in  a  positive  manner 
influence  the  weight  and  quality  of  wool  pro- 
duced by  it;  bnt  the  subject  is  one  upon 
which  no  very  complete  or  decisive  results 
have  yet  been  attained.  Since  the  animal  tis- 
sues derive  their  chemical  components  from 
the  like  components  in  the  food,  and  since  the 
principal  substance  of  wool  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  flesh,  nitrogen  forming  in  it  (according 
to  Johnston)  full  17.71  per  cent,  of  the  organic 
material,  it  appears  to  follow  conclusively 
that  food  adapted  to  the  forming  of  musde, 
rather  than  of  fat,  is  also  that  which  will  sup- 
ply, other  things  b^ing  equal,  the  greatest 
growth  and  weight  of  wool,  fhe  food  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  muscle  is  that  known 
generally  as  "  nitrogenous"  or  "  azotized  "— 
t.  «.,  that  in  which  the  organic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, albumen,  gluten,  and  legnmine,  are 
largely  present.  The  resnlts  obtained  by  lUau- 
mur  in  experiments  on  Saxon  sheep,  in  Silesia, 
show  a  striking  general  correspondence  be- 
tween the  amount  of  wool  produced  and  that  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  food  at  the  same  time.  In 
these  experiments,  1,000  lbs.  of  each  kind  of 
food  named  in  the  following  table  produced  the 
increase  given  in  gross  weight,  wool,  and  tal- 
low, respectively : 
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The  effect  of  peas,  and  of  wheat  and  rye,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  while  Mr.  Ran- 
dall suggests  that  the  quantity  of  wool  set  down 
against  "  hay,  with  straw,"  Sco.,  would  app^w 
to  be  an  error  in  the  table.  Mr.  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds,  of  England,  gives  the  following  as  the 
relive  weights  of  wool  found  to  be  produced 
by  use  of  tiie  sorts  of  food  named :  Potatoes, 
raw,  with  nit,  6J;  mangel  wurzel,  raw,  RJ; 
wheat,  14;  oats,  10;  rye,  with  salt,  14,  and 
without  salt,  IHi  barley,  12|;  peas,  164; 
buckwheat,  10. — Of  the  4  known  species  of  the 
llama,  only  the  alpaca  yields  a  wool  combining 
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extreme  fineness  with  leng^th  of  staple.  The 
length  of  the  wool  ranges  nsnallj  firnn  6  to 
12  inches ;  and  if  the  aiiinial  go  long  nnahom, 
the  fleece,  without  becoming  coarse,  attains  an 
extraordinary  length,  samples  of  42  inches  hav- 
ing been  obtained.  The  usual  weight  of  au 
alpaca  fleece  is  from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  wool 
produced  hj  a  cross  of  the  alpaca  with  the  vi- 
cufia,  another  species  of  llama,  is  of  very  small 
amount,  but  soft  and  downy.  Although  by 
Peruvian  law  the  exportation  of  the  alpaca, 
vicuna,  and  other  species  of  llama  is  forbidden, 
yet  the  two  former  have  been  under  special 
grants  introduced  into  Australia,  and  certain 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
Australia  the  flocks  are  becoming  large,  and 
the  prospect  indicates  entire  success  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  whitest  wool  known  in  com- 
merce is  that  of  the  Angora  goat,  termed  mo- 
hair. The  fleece,  weighing  2  to  4  lbs.,  and 
free  from  under-down,  is  very  silky,  hanging 
in  curls  of  an  average  length  of  about  5  inches. 
The  proper  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  which 
is  the  under  abating,  is  short,  but  peculiarly 
soft,  rich,  and  lustrous.  The  task  of  separating 
this,  fibre  by  fibre,  from  the  hair  or  "hemp" 
of  the  outer  coat,  is  very  tedious ;  and,  despite 
the  cheapness  of  Indian  labor,  this  constitutes 
one  chief  element  in  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
shawls  fabricated  from  this  wool.  '  The  fleece 
of  the  Rocky  mountain  goat  is  white  and  soft, 
and  is  said  to  combine  two  coats,  both  of  which 
nearly  answer  to  wool ;  the  one  to  lamb's  wool, 
the  other  to  the  under  coat  of  the  poodle  dog. 
II.  EUtory  of  Wool  and  the  Wool  Trade.  The 
very  obvious  tendency  of  the  fibres  of  wool  to 
interlace  and  hold  together  upon  being  firmly 
pressed,  in  the  fleece,  or  drawn  out  and  twist- 
ed between  the  fingers,  must  have  suggested  at 
an  extremely  early  period  the  practicability  of 
forming  garments  of  wool;  at  first,  it  may 
have  been,  by  a  rude  process  of  felting ;  after- 
ward, when  the  weaving  of  natural  filaments, 
of  leathern  strips,  &c.,  came  to  be  practised, 
by  the  making  of  fabrics,  through  use  of  the 
distaff  and  loom.  It  appears  that  the  rearing 
of  sheep  dates  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  alluding  to  sheep,  wool,  and 
woollen  garments  are  well  known ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  distinct  mention  of  the  last 
two  of  these  begins  at  a  period  much  later  than 
that  in  connection  with  which  the  first  is  nam- 
ed. In  Lev.  xiii.  mention  is  made  of  garments 
having  "  the  warp  or  woof  of  linen,  or  of  wool- 
len;" and  these  two  materials  appear  to  have 
been  the  staples  of  the  primitive  weavers  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  Qreece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Pindar  applies  to  Libya  the  epithet  "flock- 
abounding"  {noKviuiKos).  Attic  wool  was  cele- 
brated from  an  extremely  early  period,  and  at 
least  down  to  the  time  of  the  Latin  poet  Labe- 
riua,  in  the  first  century  before  the  Ohristian 
era;  and  the  woollen  fabrics  of  both  Greece 
and  Italy  attained  special  excellence.  Strabo, 
however,  living  in  tiie  first  century  of  our  era, 
remarks  that  uie  fine  cloths  worn  by  die  Bo- 


mans  in  his  time  were  numnfactnred  fromiroal 
brought  from  Spain.  PBny,  hhnself  &  goTerno 
of  Spain,  describes  several  fine-woolled  Tarietia 
of  sheep  as  having  long  been  reared  in  fiut 
country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  farther  donlit 
is  thrown  upon  the  two  attempts  to  Mcomt 
for  the  origin  of  the  merino  sheep,  neither  of 
which  in  iteelf  appears  to  wear  ue  stamp  of 
consistency.  According  to  the  oldest  of  theaa, 
Columella,  a  Boman  residing  near  Oadiz,  and 
just  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  coupled  fiae-vool 
Tarentian  (Italian)  ewes  witii  wild  ramsbronght 
from  Barbary ;  and  this  cross  is  said  to  hsTo 
been  repeateid  IS,  and  again  16  centuries  later, 
by  Pedro  lY.  of  Castile  and  Cardinal  Ximenw; 
so  that  the  merino  breed  would  have  aoqnired 
its  perfect  character  but  a  little  while  before, 
in  the  17th  century,  it  began  to  attract  speciil 
attention  in  foreign  coon&ies.  By  those  vho 
discredit  this  explanation,  the  Barbary  croiset 
are  declared  to  have  been  made  with  liie  Chi- 
nah  or  long-wooUed  sheep  of  Spain,  a  breed 
wholly  distinct  from  the  merino.  The  other 
account  referred  to  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fa- 
mous merino  fiocks  of  Spain  had  their  ori{^ 
from  English  sheep  exx>orted  to  that  coDstiy 
about  the  ISth  or  14th  century.  Such  an  ori- 
gin is  more  or  less  directly  impUed  by  wnt 
Spanish  writers  of  the  period,  the  coming  ortr 
of  the  English  sheep  being  referred  to  as  n 
important  event,  and  as  the  date  of  which  Da- 
Vila  assigns  the  year  1893.  At  all  eventa, 
when  the  merinos  of  Spain  first  attracted  tbt 
observation  of  other  nations,  they  were  found  |a 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  mainly  ia 
very  large  permanent  fiocks,  which  in  aepuite 
districts  appeared  as  different  varieties;  vhOt 
so  special  were  the  management  and  lines  ol 
breeding,  that  the  several  flocks  often  con^ 
tuted  so  many  sub-varieties.'  The  flocks  irere 
of  two  general  sorts,  the  travelling  ((nw- 
hv$nante»)  and  stationary  (ettatUei).  They  wen 
ohiefiy  owned  by  the  king  and  some  of  ue  to- 
bies and  clergy ;  and  such  was  the  importaiM 
attached  to  the  products  of  these  fiocks,  tbattkt 
cultivators  of  vineyards  and  arable  lands  wait 
by  law  required  to  leave  broad  roads  throof^ 
their  estates  for  the  passage  of  the  flocks  fioa 
the  southerly  to  the  northerly  province!  ia 
spring  and  their  return  in  autumn,  or  for  mil 
other  migrations  as  their  owners  might  desn; 
and  in  fact  all  other  agrionltural  interests  v<n 
sacrificed  to  the  convenienoe  of  their  proprie- 
tors. Livingston,  classifying  the  merinos  of 
Spain  at  the  heginning  of  the  present  oaituiT, 
declares  those  of  Castile  and  Leon  to  be  tlx 
largest  and  to  have  the  finest  fleece;  those <rf 
Soria  smaH,  with  very  fine  wool ;  those  of  V^ 
lenoia  of  fine  Wool,  but  with  a  very  short  «t^ 
The  Leonese  travelling  flocks  were  oonndwed 
the  best  of  all ;  these  chiefly  attracted  toop 
notice,  and  from  them  the  principal  impoit*- 
tions  into  the  United  States  were  made.  Vn- 
ingston  places  the  weight  of  the  Spanisli  fiesM* 
at  8^  lbs.  for  the  ram  and  5  lbs.  for  the  ewA 
the  loss  of  weight  in  washing  being  one  hilL 
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Yonatt  makes  the  averages  &  and  6  lbs.    The 
large  shrinkage  given  hj  the  former  is  to  be 
aoconnted  for  hj  the  thoroughness  of  washing 
as  piaotised  in  Spain.    The  acclimation  of  the 
Spanish  merino  in  France,  and  indeed  anj- 
irhere  out  of  its  native  conntry,  appears  first 
to  have  been  attempted  by  Oolbert,  who  died 
in  1683.    The  first  snoces^ul  importation  into 
France  was  that  in  1786  of  about  800  sheep, 
selected,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  re- 
sponse to  the  application  of  Louis  XVI.,  from 
Uke  finest  flocks  in  Spain;  these  were  placed 
on  lands  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  domes- 
tic animals  at  Rambonillet,  about  40  miles  from 
Paris.    Taken  from  many  different  flocks,  these 
8h«ep  gradually  blended  into  one  variety,  thriv- 
ing in  their  new  locality,  and  yielding  a  fleece 
no  finer,  but  of  linoreasing  weight,  from  an 
average  of  6  lbs.  9  oz.  in  1796,  to  9  lbs.  1  oz. 
in  1801 ;  while  at  the  former  date,  according 
to  Gilbert,  fleeces  of  rams  2  years  old  and  up- 
ward nsoaliy  weighed  12  to  18  lbs.    In  1827 
these  French  merinos  were  described  as  large 
and  unsightly,  with  fleeces  from  fine  to  indif- 
ferent, but  mainly  improved  on  the  original 
Spanish,  while  the  average  weight  of  fleece  bad 
rather  gained  than  lost.    The  successful  intro- 
daotion  of  the  merino  sheep  into  Saxony  was 
somewhat  earlier  than  in  France,  through  the 
importation  by  Prince  Xavier  of  800  sheep  of 
the  Escurial  division  of  Leonese  (travellhig). 
Obvious  alterations  early  occurred  in  these 
dieep,  in  the  way  o^  loss  in  the  size  of  carcass, 
in  the  weight  of  fleece,  and  in  constitutional 
-vigor  and  hardiness ;  but  the  wool  became  ex- 
tremely fine,  soft,  downy,  pliable,  and  lustrous.' 
Baron  von  Sternburg,  whose  flock  numbers 
1,200,  gave  in  1869  the  average  weights  of 
fleece  of  his  Saxon  merinos  at  2  lbs.  7  oz., 
washed,  for  ewes,  and  for  rams  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 
14  oz.    Some  o£^hoots  of  the  Saxon  merinos, 
when  fully  established,  and  other  sheep  direct- 
ly from  Spain,  having  been  transported  into 
.Ptnuaian  Silesia,  another  modification  of  the 
breed  has  been  the  resolt,  in  the  sheep  known 
as  tbe  Silesian  merinos. — The  English  govern- 
ment records  of  a  very  early  period  show  re- 
peated acts  or  edicts  ostensibly  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  wool  from  the  kingdom  to  other 
ooantries  of  Europe,  but  which  for  some  time 
in  reality  prepared  the  way  for  profitable  11- 
oenses  of  such  trade  or  for  special  grants  to  in- 
dividoals.    In  the  18th  century  aconriderable 
wool  toaflio  with  Italy  and  the  Low  Oountries 
had.  already  grown  up,  its  importance  being  in- 
tfatniited  by  such  facts  as  that  Edward  I.  was 
enabled  to  make  a  gift  to  John,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, bis  son-in-law,  of  £4,000  out  of  the  cus- 
toms on  wools.    In  the  same  century,  in  coq- 
■eqtienoe  of  the  diffl6nlties  attending  the  traffic, 
ana  growing  out  of  both  adverse  laws  and  the 
freqaent  forcible  seizures  of  wool  by  the  barons, 
several  guilds  or  associations  of  the  merchants 
for    mutual   protection  were  formed,  among 
ibeae  being  the  "  merchants  of  the  steelyard," 
or  ^^easterOngs,"  the  "merchants  of  the  staple," 


and  others.  The  first  act  intended  to  prohibit  - 
the  exportation  of  British  wool  was  that  of  Ed- 
ward in.  in  1387.  The  purpose,  of  restrictive 
measures  in  the  outset  appears  to  have  been 
twofold :  to  secure  control  of  the  trade,  with 
revenue  in  some  instances,  tO  the  crown,  and 
to  encourage  woollen  mannfaoturea  in  England. 
Still,  in  1864,  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to 
81,661^  sacks,  at  £6  the  sack.  As  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  grew  in  amount  and  impor- 
tance, the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  of 
the  staplers  or  exporters  came  more  decidedly 
into  conflict ;  and  under  the  clamors  of  the  for- 
mer, entire  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool 
was  finally  enacted,  to  be  in  force  from  the 
year  1660.  This  prohibition  existed  in  law, 
and  unqualified,  until  1826.  While  the  advan- 
tages of  this  policy  were  repeatedly  contested 
in  pamphlets  and  by  other  modes  of  agitation, 
and  various  expedients  were  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  favor  home  consumption  of  the  wool 
product,  the  most  marked  results  of  the  law 
were  considerably  to  Jower  for  a  long  period 
the  prices  of  wool,  and  to  maintain  an  enormous 
smuggling  trade,  attended  with  all  the  incidents 
of  loss,  vice,  and  crime,  that  are  its  natural  ac- 
companiments. Even  in  the  16th  century,  the 
superiority  for  cloth-making  of  the  Hereford- 
shire wool  was  celebrated ;  the  poet  Drayton 
lauds  the  beauty  of  the  Leominster  wool,  and 
the  abundance  of  that  of  the  Cotswold  fiooks; 
while  a  Portuguese  contemporary,  Bernardo 
de  Brito,  speaks  of  "  those  English  wools  which 
have  been  likened  to  hills  of  snow."  Until 
1802  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  into 
Great  Britain  was  free ;  and  the  quantity  waa 
increasing,  the  total  from  1791  to  1799  being 
84,011,869  lbs.,  of  which  not  less  than  88,190,- 
696  lbs.  was  Spanish.  This  importation  gave 
an  additional  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  the 
home  breeders  to  improve  their  flocks,  a  lead- 
ing object  for  a  time  being,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, to  put  upon  South  Down  mutton  a 
merino  fieece.  Though  it  was  found  impos- 
sible thus  to  combine  the  finest  wool  with 
the  finest  mutton,  yet  in  certain  ways  im- 
provements were  secured  in  one  or  botli ;  but 
the  general  result,  it  is  now  admitted,  was  nn- 
&vorable  to  the  value  of  the  wool  for  mannfiM)- 
tnre ;  since,  by  use  of  turnips  and  other  formg 
means,  the  farmers  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
weight  both  of  carcass  and  fleece,  but  lost  in 
quality  for  purposes  of  the  clothier  what  they 
gained  in  quantity,  the  wool  becoming  bettw 
fitted  for  combing,  but  less  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  doth.  Finally,  at  the  demand  of  the 
wool  growers,  a  duty  of  5«,  dd.  the  cwt.  was 
in  1802  laid  on  imported  wool ;  and  this  waa 
increased  until  in  1819  it  had  risen  to  66«.,  or 
nearly  60  per  cent  on  the  price  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  imported  article.  Under  this 
duty,  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool  increased 
much  less  rapidly  than  before,  amounting  in 
1826  to  8,206,427  lbs. ;  while  imports  of  Ger- 
man (nuunly  Saxon)  wool,  from  less  than  half 
a  million  pounds  in  1800,  in  1826  became  28,- 
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799,661  lbs.  Meanwhile  a  large  import  gradn- 
aUj  grew  up  from  the  transportation  bj  Oapt. 
John  Maoarthnr  to  New  Soaih  Wales  in  1797 
of  a  few  merino  sheep,  this  snpplj-  in  1829 
reaching  more  than  1,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1869, 
63,700,642  lbs.  In  1826  the  duty  on  foreign 
wools  was  rednoed  from  6d.  to  Id.  and  ^d., 
according  to  qnality,  while  colonial  was  ad- 
mitted daty  free ;  aStei  Jnne,  1844,  the  penny 
dnty  was  discOntinned.  In  1846  the  import  of 
wool  was  nearly  18,600,000  lbs.  in  excess  of 
that  in  1848 ;  yet  the  prices  of  home  wool  rose 
at  the  same  time.  The  importation  from  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  Africa,  beginning  about  the  year 
1820,  amounted  in  1869  to  14,861,403  lbs.  In 
1826  the  change  from  prohibition  to  the  low 
dnty  of  Id.  per  ponnd  on  export  t^ool  went 
into  effect  at  the  same  time  with  the'  reduction 
to  the  like  rate  of  the  import  dnty.  In  conse- 
quence of  evidence  given  by  the  wool  growers 
before  a  committee  of  the  honse  of  lords,  in 
1838,  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  impose  higher 
rates,  and  such  have  nolpbeen  resorted  to  since 
that  time.  In  1869  the  export  of  sheep  and 
lambs'  wool,  foreign  and  colonial,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  28,829,980  lbs. ;  and  of 
alpaca  wool,  276,770  lbs.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray 
estimates  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1860  at  66,000,000,  and  the  wool 
product  at  276,000,000  lbs.;  Mr.  Simmonds 
makes  the  number  of  sheep  60,000,000,  and 
the  amount  of  wool  260,000,000  lbs.  In  the 
same  year  the  total  unports  were :  from  Aus- 
tralia, 59,166,989  lbs. ;  northern  Europe,  38,- 
840,961 ;  East  Indies,  20,214,178 ;  South  Africa, 
16,574,846 ;  other  countries,  10,706,238 ;  totaJ, 
146,600,661  lbs.  Deducting  from  this  80,600,- 
000  lbs.  exports,  and  adding  the  remainder  to 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  home  product  above 
given,  there  appears  a  total  of  866,000,000  lbs., 
all  or  nearly  ^1  of  which  must  be  supposed  to 
correspond  at  the  time  to  a  year's  consumption 
in  the  various  forms  of  woollen  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain. — ^The  breeds  of  sheep  which 
have  been,  or  are  now,  principally  kiown  in 
the  United  States,  are  the  so  called  "  native" 
sheep,  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  merinos,  and,  of 
those  introduced  from  England  since  abont  the 
year  1830,  the  new  Leicester  or  BakewelL  the 
South  Down,  Cotewold,  and  Cheviot.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  not  now  raised  in  this 
country  any  breed  of  sheep  that  can  be  regard- 
ed as  properly  native,  i.  «.,  indigenous.  The 
sheep  known  as  native  are  the  common  coarse- 
wooled  sorts  which  existed  thronghont  the 
settled  portions  of  the  conntry  previons  to  the 
importation  of  improved  breeds;  they  had 
their  origin  chiefly  from  England,  but  to  some 
extent  also  from  Holland  and  other  European 
countries;  and  as  the  several  bodies  of  colo- 
nists would  naturally  select  each  such  variety 
as  preference  or  convenience  might  dictate,  the 
native  sheep  must  be  regarded  as  having  their 
descent  from  several  varieties,  though  under 
the  new  conditions  of  climate,  with  less  care  in 
rearing  ^an  had  been  practised  in  the  older 


oonntries,  and  thronKh  intermixture,  the  breed 
became  in  a  manner  nomogeneoas,  st  tlie  aute 
time  that  it  necessarily  deteriorated.  Some 
writers  have  intimated,  however,  tlist  the  ii«- 
tive  sheep  are  in  part  descended  from  aspeciea 
of  the  genus  ovis  really  indigenous  to  tlut  cons- 
try,  now  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Boeky 
mountains,  and  known  as  &e  argali;  and  thef 
have  suggested  that  the  roving  and  hnadij 
disposition  so  generally  noticed  in  the  com- 
mon sheep  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fiet  of 
such  origm.  The  common  sheep  jieMed  i 
wool  only  soited  to  the  coarsest  fibrics,  ud 
of  which  a  good  average  weight  per  head  £d 
'  not  exceed  8  or  3i  lbs.  The  fleeces  were  of  yaj 
uneven  fineness,  being  haiiy  on  the  thighi  and 
dewlap.  In  later  years,  the  erossDg  of  the 
common  breed  with  the. imported  varieties  hii 
greatly  improved  its  wool-bearing  qnalitiea 
both  in  respect 'to  fibre  and  weight;  aIldi^ 
deed,  as  a  distinct  steck  it  has  now  nearly  dii- 
appeared.  The  first  Spanish  merino  Bheefi 
brought  to  this  conntry  in  1798,  8  in  nnnher, 
were  not  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  Of  4 
young  merino  rams  sent  in  1801  by  Mr.  Delei- 
sert,  a  Parisian  banker,  to  America,  one  trmti 
safely,  and  was  kept  upon  his  farm  at  Be- 
sendale,  nearsKingston,  N.  Y.  In  the  oat 
year  Mr.  Seth  Adimis,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  io- 
ported  a  pair  of  Spanish  sheep,  and  in  tbt 
next  year  Mr.  Livingston  sent  two  psintoUi 
estate  on  the  Hudson ;  both  these  latter  pl^ 
chases  being  from  the  merinos  then  hitdy  in- 
troduced from  Spain  into  France.  Hr.  Lirie^ 
Bton  subsequently  imported  one  or  more  ctber 
merino  rams,  and  reared  and' disposed  of  W^ 
the  pure  merino  and  half-breeds.  In  180S  Col. 
Humphreys,  at  the  dose  of  a  6  years'  resdeon 
as  American  minister  in  Spain,  brought  liA 
him  a  large  flock  of  merinos,  at  least  91  rf 
whiclt  were  landed  safisly  at  Derby,  Conn,  lb- 
William  Jarvis,  consul  at  lisbon,  also  Mot,  ■ 
1809,  '10,  and  '11,  large  flocks  of  these  ihee?  t» 
his  residence,  at  Weathersfield,  Vt ;  and  w- 
eral  other  importations  were  made  about  ai 
subsequently  to  the  same  period,  some  of  ^ 
later  of  these  being  of  very  large  mnnttn. 
The  wool  of  the  pnre  merinos  kept  or  bted^ 
this  country  did  not  deteriorate  in  fineneeai* 
in  some  instances  slightly  increased  in  vo^ 
Mr.  Livingston's  ewes  averaged  of  nnwai* 
wool  5  lbs.  2  oz.,  his  rams  6  lbs.  7  oi.  AH* 
tion  was  first  generally  attracted  to  Am 
sheep  abont  the  year  1808,  and  a  qiirit ' 
speculation  soon  carried  the  price  of  goodrts* 
up  to  $1,000  or  $1,600,  while  merino  »'«''■■ 
washed  sold  at  $1,  and  even  for  atimeat|i> 
ponnd.  Actj  were  passed  by  the  legiataW* 
of  New  York  for  the  encouragement  of  h«»* 
manufacture  of  woollens,  in  1808,  '10,  u**^ 
and  considerable  sums  were  paid  out  wB 
these  in  premiums  for  domeatio  cloths.  ^I"" 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Ghent  in  18H 
wool  growing  and  manufacture  in  this  eonatiy 
again  came  in  competition  with  that  of  Snref^ 
while  prices  of  all  commodities  eaddatij  ^*^ 
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from  a  war  to  a  peace  standard.  Many  wool 
growers  abandoned  their  bnainess;  merino 
aheep  and  wool  fell  to  extremely  low  prices ; 
the  breed  was  in  the  main  abandoned,  and  suf- 
fered to  ran  ont  or  to  disappear  for  the  time 
in  crosses  with  the  common  sheep.  In  1824 
a  duty  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  be 
increased  to  80  per  cent,  in  1826,  was  laid  on 
imported  wools,  and  a  duty  of  80,  to  be  increased 
to  83^  per  cent,  on  imported  cloths.  The  pro- 
tection thus  afforded  to  wool  and  its  fabrics 
again  turned  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep ; 
and  the  Saxon  merinos  being  introduced  by 
many  importations  and  in  large  numbers  about 
this  time,  another  remarkable  tide  of  specula- 
tion in  Saxon  sheep  and  fine  wool  set  in.  The 
tuiff  of  188d  commenced  a  progressiTe  re- 
daction of  tlie  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  of 
irbol ;  but,  with  some  fluctuations,  high  rates 
were  generally  maintained,  both  specific  and 
ad  wuorem  duties  being  laid  on  most  qualities 
of  wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  until  in  1846  on 
even  ad  valorem  duty  of  80  per  cent,  was  fixed 
on  all  wools  ^)d  doths.  Soon  after  this,  many 
of  the  principal  woollen  manufactories  of  the 
United  States  ceased  operation,  the  makiu);  of 
broadcloth  especially  being  quite  discontinued. 
In  1867  the  duties  were  further  lowered ;  while 
by  the  act  of  Harch  2,  1861,  the  rates  were 
made  exceedingly  various  on  the  different  styles 
of  wool  and  the  'different  fabrics,  the  general 
efifeot  not  being  a  very  decided  mcfease.  In 
1824  the  average  prices  of  domestic  wools,  fine, 
medium,  and  coarse,  were  66,  42^,  and  81^  cts. 

?er  pound.;  in  1836  they  were  respectively 
0,  60,  and  50  cts. ;  the  averages  from  1827  to 
1861  inclusive  (86  years)  were  60|%,  42fVi  and 
85i  cts. ;  in  1861  they  were  44},  89i,  and  88} 
cts.  The  Saxon  merinos  were  found,  as  already 
•tated,  to  be  not  only  feeble  and  unbardy,  but 
to  yield  a  very  light  fleece,  so  much  so  tiiat  in 
1840  Mr.  Grove,  of  Oonnecticut,  published  the 
average  yield  of  200  of  these  sheep — 2  lbs.  11 
oz.  per  head — as  proof  of  the  value  of  his  par- 
tionlar  breed.  Meanwhile,  as  both  more  hardy 
and  productive,  the  Spanish  merinos  were  agun 
attracting  attention ;  and  since  about  1839  the 
Saxon  variety  has  almost  ceased  to  be  sought 
or  reared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Randall  regards 
the  former,  in  all  its  sub-varieties,  as  having 
undergone  such  essential  modification  in  the 
coarse  of  its  acclimation  here,  as  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  new  variety,  and  known  as 
the  American  merino ;  and  in  his  "  Fine  Wool 
Sheep  Husbandry,"  he  gives  very  full  details 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  original  and  exist- 
ing breeds.  The  American  merino,  pure  and 
crossed,  is  now  k^pt  in  considerable  flocks  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Statef.  The  French 
merino  was  first  imported  in  1840  by  Mr.  B.  0. 
Oollins ;  these  sheep  are  foimd  to  be  hardy  and 
large,  and  to  yield  heavy  fieeces  of  fine  and 
even  wool.  The  Silesian  merino  began  to  be 
imported  in  1861  by  Mr.  William  Chamberlain, 
of  Bed  Hook,  K.'  Y.  These  sheep  also  are 
large,  their  fleece  heavy,  and  the  wool  often 


exquisitely  fine.  In  the  main,  American  fine 
wools  continue  to  be  inferior  in  fineness  to  the 
Crennan  and  Austrian ;  the  fact  being  doubtless 
explained  in  part  by  the  less  degree  of  care 
here  bestowed  in  protecting  the  flocks  against 
inclement  weather,  and  in  part  by  the  want 
of  disposition  to  encourage  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  varieties  upon  which  the  small 
weights  of  the  flnest  wool  are  produced.  For 
information  respecting  the  improved  varieties 
of  sheep  latterly  imported  from  England,  see 
Shekp,  and  the  works  named  at  the  close  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  that  the  new 
Leicester  was  introduced  about  the  year  1826, 
the  South  Down  in  1884,  and  the  Ootswold  and 
Cheviot  since  that  date.  The  returns  of  the 
census  of  the  United  States  give  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  whole  country  in  1860  as  21,- 
723,220,  and  in  1860  as  28,817,766 ;  while  the 
quantities  of  wool  returned  for  the  same  dates 
are  62,616,069  and  60,611,348  lbs.  respeotivdy ; 
for  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  wool  product 
of  the  states  severally,  see  United  Statis,  voL 
zv.  pp.  790, 793.  The  exports  of  wool  in  the 
year  1860  were  889,612  lbs.,  and  the  imports 
4,460,668  lbs.    The  latter,  ffdded  to  the  home 

I>rodaotion,  and  diminished  by  the  exports, 
eave  a  balance  of  about  64,672,000  lbs.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  yrar's  consumption  in 
woollen  manufactures  in  this  country. — A  dis- 
ease unusual  to  the  sheep  has  recently  broken 
out  among  European  flocks,  and  ia  at  this  time 
(1862)  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
of  the  continent.  The  disease  is  called  "  small 
pox,"  and  may  be  such  essentially,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  horse  and  cattle  long  well  known. 
Of  flocks  in  which  it  has  appeared,  66  per  cent, 
have  in  some  instances  perished ;  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  by  inoculating  lambs  with  the  virus, 
while  a  very  small  proportion  die,  those  that 
survive  are  protected  against  attacks  of  the 
malady. — MAinTTAOTirBRs  of  Wooi.  Under  this 
designation  wiU  be  included  the  manufacture  of 
both  woollen  and  worsted  goods ;  for,  though 
the  two  sorts  of  products  present  many  obvious 
differences  of  appearance,  and  the  processes  of 
their  manufacture  also  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent,  yet  they  and  their  fabrication  are  to  such 
a  degree  similar  throughout,  that  it  ia  not  easy 
to  treat  of  them  under  separate  heads.  The 
distinction  between  "pulled"  and  clipped  or 
"fleece"  wools  is  the  first  that  is  made  by  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer.  Fleece  wools,  not 
only  the  mpre  valuable,  but  constituting  by  &r 
the  greats  portion  of  the  entire  wool  of  com- 
merce, are  th$n  subdivided  into  the  two  great 
classes,  of  which  the  nominal,  and  in  a  general 
way  the  actual  distinction,  is  expressed  by  term- 
ing them  respectively  wools  of  short  staple  and 
long  staple,  or  short  wools  and  long  wools,  or 
clouting  wools  and  combing  wooK  The  real 
distinction  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  di- 
vision so  made,  is  that  between  those  fleeces  on 
the  one  hand  the  fibres  of  which  possess  the 
felting  quality  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  admit 
of  beiog  felted  or  fulled,  and  which  can  aooord- 
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ingly  be  naed  alone  in  the  making  of  clotihs, 
hat  bodies,  &o.,  and  those  fleeces  on  the  other 
hand  of  which  the  felting  qnalitj  is  poor  or 
wanting,  so  that  alone  thej  can  be  worked  up 
in  those  fabrics  only  that  require  neither  felt- 
ing nor  falling,  saoh  as  flannels,  merinos, 
hosiery,  carpets,  lastings,  &c.  As  the  mle, 
then,  the  short-stapled  fleece  wools  only  are 
made  into  cloths,  both  the  long  fleece  and  pull- 
ed wools  going  to  the  other  sort  of  fabrics. 
The  length  of  fibre  in  the  former  ranges  nsnally 
from  1  to  8  or  4  inches ;  if  longer,  it  is  cut 
before  working.  The  two  distinct  classes  of 
fabrics  thus  established  are  those  known  re- 
spectively under  the  general  appellations  of 
woollens  and  worsteds.  It  has,  however,  be- 
come not  unusual  to  intermix  some  portion  of 
long  or  combing  wool  in  cloths  proper ;  while 
in  the  making  of  merinos  and  many  other 
worsted  fabrics  definite  proportions  of  other 
materials,  more  commonly  cotton,  are  now 
regularly  and  very  generally  combined ;  b6th 
these  deviations  from  the  ostensible  characters 
of  the  goods  being  facilitated  by  the  improve- 
ments, or  at  least  modifications,  introduced 
into  the  modem  machinery  employed  in  the 
factories.  Thus,  the  sharp  distinction  between 
woollens  and  worsteds  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  these  and  fabrics  of  other  material  on 
the  other,  has  in  part  disappeared ;  and  wor- 
steds, which  could  originally  be  said  to  be  mode 
from,  combed,  not  carded  wool,  must  now  be 
described  as  made  from  wool  eiUier  combed  or 
combed  and  carded,  and  moreover  as  being 
generally  not  of  simple  wool,  but  mixed  fabrics. 
A  rough  classification  of  fleece  wools  by  the 
producers  and  merchants  is  that  into  fine, 
middling,  and  coarse.  A  more  strict  classifica- 
tion, made  by  the  merchants  in  this  country, 
divides  the  fleeces .  or  their  parts  first  into 
clothing  and  combing  wools,  and  then  subdi- 
vides the  former  into  at  least  six  grades,  known 
88  double  extra,  extra,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4;  the 
latter  into  at  least  five  grades,  known  as  extra, 
and  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4.  Even  the  double  extra, 
however,  has  not  the  fineness  of  the  best  Ger- 
man (Saxon)  wool ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  distinctions  made  by  the  trade  here  are  not 
by  fixed  standards,  bat  subject  to  variation  with 
the  convenience  or  judgment  of  individual 
dealers.  (See  Fblt,  Hat,  and  Shoddy.)  I.  Hit- 
tory  of  Manufacture*  of  WooL  To  some  points 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  these  man- 
ufactures allusion  has  necessarily  been  made 
in  the  preceding  account  of  wool  and  the  wool 
trade.  Beside  the  antiquity  of  the  processes 
of  weaving  and  spinning,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
it  is  certain  also  that  in  very  early  times  the 
dyeing  of  threads  for  the  loom  was  practised, 
and  that  the  thistle  or  teasel  was  employed, 
as  the  latter  is  now,  to  comb  out  a  nap  on  the 
woven  fabric.  Among  the  Greeks  and  early 
Bomans,  not  only  weaving  but  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  yarn  was  domestic.  At 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  na- 
tives of  India  wove  shawl  doths  of  great  beau- 


ty; to  the  Egyptians  and  to  theOndootflie 
Greeks  were  probably  indebted  for  most  of 
their  later  processes  of  woollen  maan&ctare;  ' 
as,  still  later,  were  the  Romans  (by  vaj  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily)  and  the  people  of 
Spain  and  of  Byzantium,  to  the  Greeks.  Wool- 
len garments  were  generally  worn  by  the  Bo- 
mans of  both  sexes  at  a  very  early  period.  To 
the  Greek  sldll  transferred  to  the  Bjzantiiw 
colony  were  added  in  time  contribntioDS  from 
the  arts  of  Persia,  India,  and  Chins ;  and  C<«- 
stontinople  became  famous  for  textile  prodnda 
of  all  the  sorts  then  known,  but  in  patticalit 
for  the  beanty  and  variety  of  its  wooUoi  £d>- 
rics.  Some  time  after  the  establishment  of  liie 
eastern  empire,  the  more  improved  procesaea 
of  the  textile  art.  gradually  found  their  waj  to 
Italy.  The  Koman  manufactures,  such  aathej 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  umptions  ^ 
the  northern  barbarians,  appear  not  to  hare 
died  out ;  they  continued  also  in  the  coimtrie) 
in  which  Roman  colonies  had  been  establiahed. 
A  fraternity  engaged  in  cloth  manufiictares  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  in  the  10th  century 
m  the  Ldw  Oonntries ;  the  wool  of  the  comt^ 
was  first  used,  and  imports  afterward  madt, 
until  this  district  ftimished  a  considerable  pm- 
tion  of  the  cloth  demanded  in  Europe.  Spdn, 
however,  already  produced  her  own  cloth,  aid 
in  the  18th  century  the  beauty  of  clotha  made 
fW>m  her  fine  wools  was  already  celebratei 
Early  in  the  same  century  some  friars  of  8L 
Michael  established  a  woollen  mann&ctoiyiii 
Florence,  and  apparently  by  processes  saperitf 
to  those  previously  in  use ;  others  of  the  lit 
character  soon  sprung  up  at  Rimini,  Perugii, 
and  elsewhere.  Florence  appears  to  hare  had 
at  the  time  some  800  shops,  producing  gminaST 
100,000  pieces  of  cloth,  though  these  were  rf 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  sorts.  Accounts  sinie 
80  years  later  speak  of  200  shops  as  ttmniii 
out  70,000  to  80,000  pieces,  worth  more  thia 
1,200,000  golden  florins,  and  hence,  it  mnitbe 
supposed,  of  superior  quality.  Eventually,  tie 
manufactures  of  wool. became  most  largely  ei- 
tablished  in  Flander^  England,  and  FrasM; 
the  people  of.  Flanders  having,  in  fact,  so  fir 
taken  precedence  in  the  perfecting  of  teitSt 
processes  and  products,  that  her  workmen  be- 
came successively  the  instructors  of  the  la 
skilled  English  and  French  clothiers,  audit 
reality  the  founders  of  the  improved  ^laB^ 
factures  now  so  important  to  the  two  W 
named  countries. — Scarlet  cloths  of  En^«» 
are  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  Oiineyi» 
the  12th  century ;  and  under  Henry  I.  a  eiotl- 
iers'  guild  {gilda  tellarwrum)  was  chartered, 
receiving  exclusive  privileges  within  thedistiict 
of  London,  Souihwark,  and  the  parts  t^uBti- 
An  inundation  occurring  in  the  ITetherliids  to 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  many  of 
the  clothiers  driven  from  the  country  came  to 
England ;  they  were  gladly  welcomed,  snd  es- 
tablished their  business  in  Oarlisle,  and  tbeo^ 
the  western  counties.  A  great  number  rf 
statutes  of  this  and  the  succeeding  pei*" 
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relating  to  woollen  mann&etnres,  some  of 
them  of  conflicting  purport  and  others  dic- 
tated by  a  narrow  and  nnreasonable  policy, 
show  at  least  the  growing  importance  of  the 
business  and  an  actual  interest  in  its  establish- 
ment in  the  country.  Not  merely,  however, 
were  the  early  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land rude,  but  the  records  of  the  time  abound 
with  indications  of  the  "untmthfhl  making" 
of  the  cloths,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  fine 
English  doths  of  the  period  appear  to  hare 
been  literally  very  base  fabrications.  Latimer 
in  a  sermon  publicly  condemned  the  "  mixing 
of  wares,"  the  stretching  of  woven  pieces  to 
more  than  their  proper  length,  and  the  practice 
of  then  restoring  body  in  the  cloth  by  incor- 
porating into  it  a  so  called  "flock  powder," 
apparently  conmsting  of  chopped  wool.  Ohalk 
and  ointments  are  also  named  as  being  rubbed 
into  the  cloth,  and  the  colors  of  cloths  are 
much  complained  of,  those  of  the  north  being 
In  this  respect  worst  Practices  of  this  sort 
and  the  complaints  against  them  continued  at 
least  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  .A 
project  for  reforming  these  abuses,  sent  to 
OecU,  speaks  of  them  as  an  enormity  endanger- 
ing the  entire  commodity  of  the  realm  j  and  in 
1690  mention  is  made  of  persons  appointed  in 
'  the  county  of  York  "to  aef^Mse,  out  in  pieces, 
•or  bom  all  such  blocks  or  boards  as  have  been 
or  are  used  for  chopping  of  flocks."  In  conse- 
quence of  three  successive  invitations  extended 
by  Edward  III.  to  Flemish  cloth  weavers  to 
remove  to  England,  many  of  these  came  over ; 
and  although  for  a  time  interfered  with  by 
riotous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  native 
workmen,  and  even  having  their  cloths  and 
worsteds  subjected  to  an  export  duty  discrimi- 
nating against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
yet  they  successfully  established  their  business, 
and  contributed  fhrther  to  enlarge  and  advance 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
company  of  drapers  (the  word  then  signifying  • 
clothiers  or  cloth  workers),  thongh  previonply 
existing,  was  incorporated  in  1864;  the  olouk 
ahearers,  or  "  shearmen,"  were  separately  in- 
corporated in  1480 ;  and  in  1698  these  were 
miited  with  the  fuUersj  by  Henry  Vm.,  in 
the  association  of  cloth  workers.  The  fra- 
ternity of  tailors  (now  merchant  tailors)  re- 
ceived its  charter  m  1899.  Beside  these  and 
the  weavers,  other  companies,  as  those  of  the 
dyers,  bnrrelers  or  burlers,  and  worsted  work- 
era,  were  gradually  formed.  The  last  named 
guild,  as  well  as  the  class  of  fabrics  in  which 
they  worked,  took  its  name  fi'om  the  town  of  . 
Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  where  these  manufactures 
grew  up,  or  at  least  centred.  The  early  Norfolk 
weavers  appear  also  to  have  ^een  Flemings; 
and  the  distribution  of  the  various  mann&c- 
tores  not  long  after  the  aooeesion  of  these  work- 
men under  Edward  III.  was  as  follows:  Norfolk, 
worsteds;  Suffolk,  buze;  Essex  and  Somer- 
setshire, serges;  Devonshire,  kerseys;  Wales, 
friezes;  Eentbroadcloth ;  Gloucestershire,  Wor^ 
OMterahire^  Westmoreland,  Torkshire,  Hamp- 


shire, Berkshire,  and  Sussex,  cloth.  During 
several  subsequent  reigns  attention  was  very 
largely  given  to  worsteds,  and  English  cloths 
were  still  mainly  of  coarser  quality,  the  finest 
doths  being  imported  from  Brabant.  The  ex- 
ports of  English  cloths  meanwhile  became  so 
large,  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 
the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  were 
closed  to  them,  great  distress  arose  among  the 
manufacturers.  At  this  time  Blackwell  hall 
was  established  as  a  Sort  of  cloth  hall  for  Lon- 
don dealers;  while  the  foreign  trade  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  company  of  "mer- 
chant adventurers,"  who  had  their  mart  at 
Antwerp.  The  further  immigration  of  Flemish 
cloth  workers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  more  enlightened  policy  of  that  queen,  - 
resulted  in  a  very  considerable  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  wool  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
during  the  following  reign,  however,  and  in 
fiwit  until  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the 
contest  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
growers  of  wool,  with  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  government,  restricting  the  cnanufacturers 
to  certain  localities  or  corporations,  prohibiting 
the  export  of  undyed  cloths,  and  all  dealing  in 
cloths  by  foreigners,  &c.,  chiefly  character- 
ize the  history  of  the  business,  and  resulted 
very  naturally  in  depressing  it  and  retarding 
its  progress.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Yorkshire  began  to  assume  a  more  impor- 
tant position  in  these  manufactures,  and  this 
county  afterward  became  the  chief  seat  of 
both  the  English  worsteds  and  woollens ;  and 
thongh  the  inventions  in  connection  with  spin- 
ning machinery  for  a  time  gave  an  unusual 
prominence  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  yet  the 
improvement  in  mechanism  and  processes  for 
manufactures  in  wool  soon  followed,  and,  aided 
by  the  perfection  attained  by  the  German 
wools  and  the  large  supplies  from  other  sources, 
as  well  as  by  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy, 
resulted  at  length  in  a  more  healthy  condition 
and  growth  of  these  manufactures,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Leeds,  Stroud, 
Huddersfield,  Ohip^nham,  and  several  other 
localities  are  now  distinguished  for  their  cloths 
of  various  kinds;  while  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, which  in  1867  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture 621,860  spindles  and  18,761  power 
looms,  with  more  than  86,000  workmen,  and 
Halifax,  Norwich,  and  other  places,  are  equally 
distinguished  for  the  various  species  of  worsted 
goods.  The  number  of  pieces  of  cloths  or 
woollens  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
years  1816,  1846,  and  1869,  respectively,  is 
estimated  at  686,868,  288,680,  and  874,240; 
the  number  of  pieces  of  woollen  and  worsted, 
or,  generally,  worsted  stuffs,  in  the  same  years, 
698,808,  1,748,480,  and  2,721,941.  The  de- 
clared real  value  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
British  woollen  and  worsted  manofootnree  in- 
creased fW>m  £6,886,102  in  1846,  to  £12,068,- 
708  in  1869 ;  that  of  woollen  and  worsted  yams 
for  the  same  years  was  £980,270  and.£8,104,- 
061.    Mr.  Baines  estimated  the  total  outlay  of 
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the  woollen  mannfaotnres  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  1868  at  £20,290,079;  and  Mr.  James, 
the  total  espenditare  in  the  worsted  branch 
for  1867  at  £18,000,000.  The  nmnbers  of 
persons  aotaallj  engaged  in  these  respective 
branches  are  calculated  at  160,000  and  120,- 
000 ;  and  the  total  number  dependent  on  the 
two  together  at  826,000. — The  woollen  mann- 
f^ures  of  France  were  of  inferior  quality  and 
nnimportant  in  amount  until  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  edict  of  Nantes,  15  98,  and  the 
further  accession  of  cloth  workers  from  Spain 
in  consequence  of  the  intolerance  of  Philip  ILL 
Thoi  first  marked  impnlse,  however,  was  given 
to  the  business  through  the  exertions  of 
Colbert,  who  induced  Van  Bobais,  of  Holland, 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  at  Abbeville; 
and  to .  this  establishments  at  Louviers  and 
elsewhere  soon  succeeded.  The  progress  of 
the  manufactilres  was  still  slow  and  unequal, 
although  these  have  fi*om  the  first,  with  but 
brief  intemlB,  been  sustained  hj  duties  on 
foreign  cloths  amounting  nearly  to  prohibition. 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  wool- 
len manufactures  became  more  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  they  have  since  so  continued ;  while 
the  best  French  cloths  are  in  quality  and  dura- 
bility surpassed  by  those  of  no  other  nation, 
unless  it  may  be  the  German.  The  chief  centres 
of  manufacture  are :  for  cloths  of  all  sorts,  £1- 
benf ;  for  fine  black  cloths  and  fancy  fkbrics, 
Sedan  and  Louviers;  for  common  cloths,  &a, 
Yienne,  Nancy,  Metz,  Orleans,  and  Carcassonne; 
and  for  worsteds  and  miSced  goods,  Bheims  and 
Limoges.  The  total  exports  of  wooUen  and 
worsted  fabrics  for  1867  were : 

VbIs*  In  {TftiMf. 

TkUeeoTcn. 8,811,184 

Caipcts 1,(»«,188 

Okastmeres 1*4,040 

Herinoa. S8,818,<78 

01otta5 44,878,1m 

Stnlb  or  Ttriooa  kinds 44,189,718 

Bbftwls 17,724,788 

lM» : 68,8*0 

WooUeaeep^Ao. 4,809,018 

BIbboDS  and  amall  wares 1,788,688 

Mixed  ftbrlcs 40,148,484 

Oaabmwre  shawls 4S4;9IS 

Other  ciuhmere  fabrics 8,190 

.Osrpeta  and  teblscorera  (additional) 98;80e 

Total 179,838,22s 

— ^The  policy  of  England  toward  the  American 
colonies,  so  long  as  they  remained  subject  to 
•her  control,  was  directly  intended  to  discour- 
age and  repress  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
those  of  woollen  goods  included.  The  actual 
result  was  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
coarser,  or  so  called  "  home-made"  cloths,  be- 
came very  widely  spread  and  considerable ;  and 
the  importations  of  foreign  cloths  were  propoS 
tionally  small.  A  society  organized  within  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  in  1766,  repudiated 
foreign  cloths,  and  adopted  various  measures 
for  increasing  the  home  mannfaoture,  even  to 
rides  requiring  that  the  flesh  of  sheep  and 
lambs  should  not  be  eaten,  nor  the  animala 
slaughtered  for  such  purpose  by  the  butcher. 
The  supply  of  wool  appears  to  have  been 


large,  and  it  was  mostly  worked  up  and  dii- 
posed  of  within  the  colonies.    The  immigia- 
tion  more  or  less  constantly  of  weavos  and 
doth  workers  from  England  and  other  oom- 
tries,  many  thousands  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
come  over  about  the  year  1774,  would  neces- 
sarily tend  to  promote  and  improve  the  domestic 
manufacture,  and  gradually  lead  to  the  invert- 
ing of  capital  in  small  mills  or  mann&ctories  in 
various  localities ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  diat 
the  labor  requisite  to  collect  the  fitcts  rdative 
to  the  early  growth  of  the  woollen  tmoness  in 
this  country,  and  to  determine  the  seats  of  the 
first  or  first  sueoessfhl  enterprises  in  this  direc- 
tion, has  not  yet  been  given  to  liie  snlgect;  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  American  wool  raising 
also,  a  very  large  amount  of  information  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  remains 
scattered  in  Oio  original  sources,  and  as  yet  in- 
accessible.   The  report  of  Alexander  Hamihxn 
on  manufactures,  in  1791,  speaks  of  a  mill  fat 
cloths  and  cassimeres  as  in  operation  at  Hart- 
ford, Oonn.,  but  conveys  adoubt  whether  Amei^ 
loan  wool  was  suitable  for  fine  cloths.    The 
census  of  1810,  without   making    it  evident 
that  there  was  within  the  state  at  the  time  * 
single  woollen  manufactory,   gives   for  Nev 
York  the  number  of  looms  (laimly  in  print* 
hands)  as  88,d68,  with  418  oaimng  machine!^ ' 
427  fnlUng  mills,  and  26  cotton  nrnnnfinctories. 
The  following  is  a  view  of  the  various  products 
of  domestic  manufactures  for  the  state  by  the 
same  returns : 


^rtlolM  m>ds  In  fkmUles. 

Tart.. 

T»l«. 

1S0,CSS 

MiMin 

Cotton        "     

IIUM 

Flaxen       "     

asaisa 

Tow  cloths             

VM 

Mixed  and  other  stuSk 

*Mi 

The  total  value  of  wooUen  mann&ctnres  for 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year  was  eetimit- 
ed  at  $26,608,788.  From  this  time  the  domes- 
tic manufacture  seems  to  have  fsllen  off  rapid- 
ly, and  the  succeeding  census  retnins  must  be 
liaken  as  indicating  mainly  the  production  of 
the  now  growing  factories.  The  total  vahw 
of  woollen  goods  returned  in  1820  was  $4,41>,- 
068;  in  1880,  $14,688,166;  in  1840,  $20,896,- 
999;  in  1860,  $48,207,646;  and  in  I860,  $68,- 
866,968.  For  geneiial  statistics  of  the  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods  in  this  coontiy,  m 
diown  by  the  oensuaes  of  1860  and  1860,  m» 
tables  under  Unttm)  States,  voL  xv.  pp.  796-T. 
In  the  year  1866  the  state  censuses  of  Maaa- 
chusetts  and  New  York  respectively  return  the 
wool  used  at  21,667,272  and  16,326,288  lbs.; 
the  latter  giving  also  348,000  lbs.  of  shoddy. 
Among  the  products  from  this  wool  in  Maaa- 
chusetts  were:  of  broadcloth,  769,627  yards; 
cassimeres,  6,441,686  yards;  spinets,  6,7S8,06S 
yards ;  flannels  and  blankets,  10,879,227  yards ; 
in  New  York:  dotba,  4,836,884  yarda;  shawls, 
188,000  ;  blankets,  48,000  pairs.  The  jm- 
dnction  of  cloths  in  this  country,  espeoaily 
of  the  finer,  labors  under  at  least  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  very  earnest  oompetitioa  on  tint 
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part  of  English,  Belgian,  and  French  mana- 
fMtorea.     Until  the  year  1840  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  cloths  imported  were  of  Eng- 
uah  make;  since  that  time  the  snperior  dye 
and  finish  of  French  and  German  cloths  have 
led  to  their  importation  to  an  extent  relatively 
much  greater  than  before.    Bat  as  a  resnlt  of 
the  competition  of  those  nations,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  American  growers  have  not 
yet  deemed  it  profitable,  or  perhaps  practicable, 
to  prodace  the  finest  wools,  the  mann&oture 
here  of  broadcloth  appears,  according  to  re- 
plies received  by  Mr.  Bandall  to  the  inquiry 
(Jan.  1862),  to  have  been  for  the  present  en- 
tirely disoontinned.    The  estimatcHl  value  of 
woollen  goods  (worsteds  included)  imported 
into  the  United  States,  though  fluctuating  con- 
siderably in  the  intervening  years,  was  in  1821, 
$7,487,787;   in  1881,   $12,627,229;   in  1841, 
$11,001,939;    in  1861,   119,607,809;    and  in 
1861,  $23,487,166.    The  statement  from  which 
the  last  three  results  given  are  selected,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  GUIet,  former  register  of  the 
treasury,  acknowledges  for  the  period  involved, 
1841-61,  no  exports  from  the  United  States 
at  woollen  goods  manufactured  here.    II.  Pro- 
eemei  qf  Woollen  Manufacture.    If  a  piece  of 
superfine  broadcloth,  as  requiring  in  succession 
all  the  operations  upon  tine  wool,  yam,  and 
fabric  ne^nl  for  woollens  of  any  sort,  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class,  then 
ttie  following  are  the  processes  through  which, 
and  in  the  order  ^ven,  the  materials  are  passed : 
1,  sorting  the  wool ;  2,  scouring ;  8,  washing ; 
4,  drying;  5,  dyeing  (when  dyed  in  the  wool) ; 
6,  Trmying;  7,  picking  or  teasinsj  8,  moating; 
9,  oiling;  10,  scribbling;  11,  plucking;  12,  card- 
ing; 13,  Blubbing;  14,  spinning;  16,  reeling; 
16,  warping;  17,  beaming;  18,  singeing,  sizing, 
and  other  preparation  of  the  threads  for — 19, 
weaving ;  20,  scouring ;  21,  dyeing  (when  dyed 
in  the  piece)  ;  22,  drying  or  teptering ;   28, 
burling;  24,  milling  or  falling;  26,  scouring; 
26,  djying,  or  tentering,  again  ;   27,  raising, 
dressing,  orteasling;  28,  shearing;  29,  boiling; 
80,  brushing;  81,  picking;  32,  drawing  and 
marking;  88,  presring;  84,  steaming;  86,  fold- 
ing or  packing.    The  shearing  and  pressing  are 
sometimes  repeated,  the  processes  of  picking, 
drawing,  and  marking  then  coming  between 
them  on  this  second  application.     Of  these 
maltifiarious  processes,  more  than  one  half  of 
which  are  now  effected  by  nukohinery,  some 
have  already  been  considered  in  separate  arti- 
cles.   (See  Cards,  Dtbino,  and  for  the  pro- 
cesses numbered  16-19  inclusive,  WBATuro; 
see  also  Fclusto,  and  Tkabxl.)  Of  the  remain- 
ing processes,  some  are  too  simple  to  require 
particnlar   description.    The  sorting   of  the 
wool,  as  determining  the  different  qualities  that 
shall  be  mixed  for  a  ^ven  quality  of  cloth,  is 
important.    The  qualities  to  be  considered  in 
this  sorting  are  chiefly  those  of  fineness,  soft- 
ness, trueness,  strength,  color,  cleanness,  and 
weight,  as  previously  explained.    In  the  Eng- 
lish factories,  the  usual  distinctions  are  into  the 
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grades  known  as  "prime,  choice,  snperhead, 
head,  downrights,  seconds,  fine  abb,  coarse  abb, 
livery,  and  breeq)|^"  In  the  United  States,  the 
grades  already  named  as  made  by  the  merchants 
are  at  the  factories  again  subdivided  each  into 
a  definite  nnmber  of  sorts,  presenting  a  regular 
gradation  of  quality.  After  sorting,  the  several 
packs  of  wool  are  separately  scoured,  washed, 
and  dried.  The  scouring  is  effected  by  soaking 
the  wool  in  stale  urine,  or  in  an  alkaline  lye 
heated  to  120° ;  the  washing,  by  placing  the 
wool,  after  removal  from  the  lye,  within  wire 
baskets  in  running  water,  or  by  rinsing  in 
warm  suds,  and  afterward  in  clean  water ;  and 
the  drying  is  much  facilitated  by  subjecting  the 
rinsed  wool  to  pressure  in  passing  it  between 
iron  rollers.  If  the  cloth  is  not  to  be  white,  it 
is  either  wool-dyed  or  piece-dyed.  If  the  for- 
mer, the  dyeing  follows  directly  on  the  scouring 
or  washing.  Common  colors,  as  browns  and 
olives,  are  dyed  by  the  larger  manu&cturers ; 
but  the  true  colors,  as  blue,  black,  and  green, 
and  those  of  all  cloths  of  the  smaller  manu- 
factories, are  left  to  the  special  dyers.  Tlie 
process  of  willying  or  twillying  (a  term  prob- 
ably derived  from  winnowing)  is  analogous  to 
that  of  batting  or  scutehing  in  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  the  object  is  to  disentangle  and  open 
the  looks,  and  free  them  of  sand  or  other  loose 
imparities.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  willy  is 
that  in  which  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  wiui  4 
bars  projected  beyond  but  running  parallel  to 
its  surfaces,  and  armed  with  iron  spikes,  re- 
volves 800  to  400  times  per  minute  within  an 
outer  cylinder,  armed  on  the  inside  with  rimi- 
lar  spikes.  The  wool,  fed  to  the  smaller  end 
of  the  cone  by  on  endless  apron,  travels  in  re- 
volving by  virtue  of  centrlftigal  force  to  the 
larger;  and  after  being  thus  opened  and  beaten 
up,  it  escapes  into  a  wire  cylinder  or  receptacle 

Srovided  with  a  fan,  which  blows  away  the 
isengoged  dust,  and  finally  lays  the  cleaned 
wool  upon  another  apron  in  a  continuous 
sheet.  Coarser  wools  for  cloths  are  wUlied 
more  than  once,  sometimes  before  dyeing,  and 
again  after  oiling  and  scribbling.  Some  larger 
impurities,  such  as  the  willy  does  not  remove, 
88  burs,  pitch,  or  dirt,  are  then  picked  out  of 
the  wool  while  spread  upon  a  wire  screen,  by 
bojs  or  women ;  this  includes  both  the  picking 
and  moating,  the  persons  engaged  being  called 
wool  moaters.  The  wool  is  then  spre^  upon 
a  fioor,  sprinkled  with  olive  oil,  and  well  beat- 
en with  staves.  It  is  thus  prepared  for  the 
scribbling  machine,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
fhrther  to  open  and  cleanse  the  fibres.  This 
process  is  really  a  coarser  carding,  effected  by 
passing  the  wool  successively  between  several 
cylinders  studded  with  rows  of  teeth  or  wires, 
and  made  to  revolve  rapidly ;  the  wool  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cylindeirs  by  an  apron,  and  given 
forth  at  the  last  in  a  delicate  sheet,  which  is 
wound  on  a  revolving  roller.  This  operation 
also  may  be  repeated  2  or  8  timies.  From 
the  carding  macnine,  through  which  the  wool 
is  afterwud  passed,  it   is  delivered  in  the' 
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form  of  slender  cylinders  or  pipes,  called  card- 
inga.  Blubbing,  which  is  a  preparatory  spin- 
ning, is  performed  by  the  slpbbing  biUy,  and 
consists  m  drawing  out  and  twisting  the  card- 
ings,  to  the  state  of  a  soft,  weak  thread.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  several  spindles  set 
nearly  upright  in  a  frame,  and  receiying  a  turn- 
ing motion,  at  the  same  time  that  the  frame  it- 
self is  made  to  recede  (upon  friction  wheels 
running  in  rails  beneath  it)  from  a  roller  facing 
the  spindles,  and  from  which  roller  a  carding 
is  fed  by  the  machinery  to  each  spindle  at  the 
rate  required;  the  spindles  alternately  draw 
out  and  wind  the  lengths  of  thread  produced 
by  movement  of  the  carriage,  the  entire  action 
being  quite  similar  to  that  of  Hargreaves's  spin- 
ning jenny.  (See  Cotton  Manufaotukk.)  Be- 
side the  workman  managing  the  machine, 
another,  or  a  child,  is  employed  to  put  fresh 
cardings  in  place  as  they  may  be  required. 
The  proper  spinning  consists  in  bringing  the 
soft  yam  thus  famished  to  the  fineness  and 
firmness  requisite  for  weaving;  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  operation  are  again  quite  similar 
to  fhose  employed  in  spinning  cotton.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  variable  lengths  of  the  fila- 
ments of  wool,  the  two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers 
between  which  it  passes  in  spinning  are  so 
mounted  as  to  be  adjustable  at  different  dis- 
tances, so  as  neither  to  allow  the  soft  thread  to 
part  between  them  from  its  undue  length,  nor 
to  be  broken  when  too  short  because  of  want 
of  space  for  the  fibres  to  slip  one  upon  the 
other ;  while  the  greater  elasticity  of  wool  also 
allows  the  velocities  of  the  two  pairs  of  rollers 
to  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  a  greater  ez- 
tenmon  of  the  thread  than  in  the  case  of  cotton. 
After  the  preparation  for  and  the  process  of 
weaving,  follows  that  of  scouring  the  cloth,  in 
order  to  remove  the  oil,  sizing,  dust,  &c.,  intro- 
dnoed  into  it  purposely  or  accidentally  in  the 
mean  time ;  this  is  accomplished  by  beating  the 
cloth  with  wooden  mallets  moved  by  machinery, 
while  it  lies  in  a  sort  of  inclined  trough — soap 
and  water  being  first  allowed  to  flow  upon  it, 
and  afterward  clear  water.  Piece-dyeing  and 
washing  may  then  follow ;  otherwise,  the  doth 
is  next  removed  to  the  drying  room,  or  stretch- 
ed in  the  open  air  by  means  of  hooks  upon  rails 
or  tenter  bars,  abd  allowed  to  dry.  Being  re- 
moved when  dry  to  a  suitable  room,  the  oper- 
ation of  burling  follows,  the  burlers  picking 
out  of  it  irregular  threads,  hairs,  and  dirt ;  and 
the  process  of  fulling  then  succeeds.  (See 
FuLUNO.)  After  the  cloth  has  been  fulled  one 
or  more:  times,  as  may  be  required,  it  is  again 
snbjected  to  scouring,  fullers'  earth  being  now 
usually  added  to  the  water ;  and  after  rinsing, 
the  cloth  is  again  stretched  upon  the  tenters 
and  dried.  The  cloth  in  the  failed  state  has 
both  its  surfkces  woolly  or  rough ;  and  that  sur- 
face which  forms  the  proper  face  of  the  doth, 
or  either  one  of  them  if  they  do  not  differ,  is 
then  subjected  to  the  operations  of  teasling  and 
shearing.  The  object  of  the  former  process  is 
to  raise  a  snffident  number  of  fibres  npon  the 


surface,  and  of  the  latter  to  ont  these  to  the 
proper  length  to  forin  the  pile  or  nap  ol  the 
finished  cloth.  To  the  old  plan  of  fizmg  the 
teasels  in  a  hand  frame  worked  over  the  piece 
by  two  men,  succeeded  some  years  since  that 
of  the  gig  mill,  in  whidi  the  teasels  are  set  in 
the  periphery  of  a  Cjylinder;  and  in  the  most 
improved  form  of  this,  the  teasels  are  ainnged 
along  longitudinal  bars  in  the  surface  of  the 
large  cylinder,  with  interspaces  between  the 
bars,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  reel.  The  cylinder  revolves  rapidly, 
while  the  cloth,  passing  slowly  from  one  roller 
'  to  another,  is  brought  against  one  side  of  it,  and 
receives  the  action  of  the  teasels.  Owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  the  points  of  the  bun 
soften  when  wet,  and  their  comparative  scard- 
ty  and  high  price,  gig  mills  with  what  are  call- 
ed metallic  teasels,  or  cards  with  fine  metalBc 
teeth,  have  recently  been  constructed;  but 
though  some  of  these  perform  satisfactorily,  the 
natural  teasels  are  still  preferred.  Of  these, 
8,000  are  not  unfrequently  consumed  in  dress- 
ing a  single  piece  of  doth.  The  shearing  of 
the  nap  thus  raised  to  a  proper  and  nniform 
length  was,  until  the  beginning  of  this  oentnty, 
performed  by  stretching  the  doth  over  a  stnfiM 
table,  and  carefully  dipping  it  with  long  hand 
shears ;  in  the  first  medionism  the  only  chang* 
was  in  working  similar  shears  by  the  madiine- 
ry ;  but  at  present  several  more  ingenious  model 
have  been  devised.  Among  the  best  of  these 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  George  Oldland,  at 
Gloucestershire,  in  1832.  In  this,  the  cloth,  b»- 
ing  made  to  move  slowly  along  in  a  horizontil 
sheet,  is  passed  directly  beneatib  and  in  oontne/L 
with  a  semicircular  cutting  edge  or  "ledger 
blade,"  extending  across  the  widUi  of  the  piece,, 
while  directly  within  this  semicircle  there  ii 
continually  turned  by  a  band  from  the  machine- 
ry a  revolving  wheel  fitting  the  curve  of  the  for- 
mer, and  at  once  carrying  and  by  suitable  ai^ 
.rangements  of  teeth  causing  to  revolve  8  small 
curcular  cutters  about  ita  periphery ;  as  these  an 
thus  made  successively  to  play  along  the  ledger 
blade,  they  form  a  sort  of  endless  shears  in  Die 
highest  degree  delicate  and  true.  Supei&ie 
doths  are  dressed  and  sheared  several  times  is 
succession,', being  also  once  pressed  before  the 
last  shearing.  &  the  intervals  of  the  preceding 
operations,  or  after  their  completion,  the  beat 
cloths  are  now  boiled,  or  "  roU-boiled,"  beinr 
wound  tightly  round  a  cylinder  and  immeraed 
for  2  or  8  hours  in  scalding  water.  The  nsalts 
of  this  process,  patented  by  Messrs.  Daniell  and 
Wilkins,  of  Tiverton,  in  1824,  and  improved  by 
Mr.  William  Hirst,  of  Leeds,  are  to  preventspot- 
ting  of  the  cloth  when  used,  and  to  impart  to  it 
a  lustre  which  was  unattainable  by  any  previous 
process.  Other  methods,  as  that  of  beaming 
the  ^  cloth  while  stretched  or  under  pressure, 
though  shorter,  are  said  to  be  less  advanta- 
geous. Brushing  the  doth,  which  in  any  case 
next  follows,  is  effected  by  paaang  the  piece, 
while  steamed,  in  contact  wita  revolvii^^eylin- 
ders  studded  with  suitable  brashes.    Piekiii; 
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.  is  then  perfonned,  to  remoye  blemishes ;  and 
fine-drawing,  to  close  any  minute  breaks  in  the 
&brio;  and  the  nsnal  trade  marks,  denoting 
qvalitj,  nnmber,  &o.,  are  then  worked  in  at 
one  end  of  the  piece.  The  bmshinK  is  then 
again  performed,  and  the  piece  folded  is  sub- 
jected between  polished  pressing  boards  to  the 
action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  A  deceptive  gloss 
msj  be  produced  in  inferior  cloths,  hj  hot- 
pressing  by  means  of  heating  the  iron  plates ; 
And  in  any  case,  with  or  without  a  final  st^m- 
ing  and  drying,  the  cloth  is  then.  folded%id 
'packed  for  sale.  Such  is  a  general  description 
of  the  nature  and  order  of  the  operations  re- 
quired in  converting  wool  in  the  fleece  into 
marketable  cloths;  though  some  of  the  less 
essential  of  these  may  not  enter  into  the  prep- 
aration of  all  the  species  of  woollen  goods,  and 
in  particular  instances  other  slight  deviations 
from  the  nsual  order  beside  those  already 
named  may  occur.  It  would  be  impracticable 
to  describe  or  enumerate  the  many  minor 
ohanges  or  improvements  connected  especially 
with  the  workmg  of  the  wool  previous  to  card- 
ing, with  the  operation  of  spinning,  and  with 
those  to  which  the  cloth  is  subjected,  and  of 
which  taken  together  a  great  nnmber  are  every 
year  patented,  and  many  of  them  introduced 
into  use,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  in  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in 
1858  Mr.  Archibald,  of  Tillicoultry,  Scotland, 
introduced  a  machine  for  piecing  the  cardings, 
ao  as  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  length  or 
roving;  and  that  very  recently  also,  Messrs. 
Tolson  and  Irving,  of  England,  have  patented  a 
oniions  process  for  imparting  to  woollen  cloths 
a  metallic  lustre — ^the  yarn  or  piece  being  im- 
pregnated with  a  salt  of  copper,  lead,  or  bis- 
mndi,  and  the  metal  being  then  disengaged 
and  left  upon  the  fibre  by  exposure  to  steam 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the 
United  States,  in  1868,  Mr.  Waterman  Smith, , 
of  New  Hampshire,  patented  mechanism  for ' 
keeping  the  soft  woollen  thread  or  sliver  of 
otber  fibrous  materials  hot  while  being  drawn, 
by  passing  it  over  or  agunst  heated  surfaces, 
the  objects  being  to  render  the  fibres  more  soft 
and  pliable  than  otherwise,  and  to  straighten 
and  elongate  them  in  drawing;  and  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Plnmmer,  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  same  year  obtiuned  a  patent  for  a  novel 
combination  of  tubes  and  drawing  rollers,- 
and  means  of  working  the  rollers,  by  which 
the  processes  of  drawing  and  twisting  can  be 
performed  simultaneouuy,  or  either  of  them 
separately,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
the  two  actions  are  combined,  it  is  claimed 
that  great  oonrenience  is  secured,  in  the  way . 
of  varying  the  relative  degrees  of  draught  and 
twist,  to  suit  various  lengths  and  quantities 
of  fibre.  Among  woollen  goods  proper  are 
broadcloths  and  narrow  doths,  cassimeres  (or 
kerseymeres),  and  beaver  or  double  doth,  the 
last  named  of  which,  coarse  and  warm  on  one 
aide,  and  presenting  a  fiudy  finished  snr&oe  on 


the  other,  was  also  the  invention  of  Danidl 
and  Wilkins,  in  1888.  III.  Proeeiut  of  WortUd 
ManufacUire.  The  object  in  view  in  prepar- 
ing the  long  wools  for  manufacture  is  not  to 
produce  that  thorough  interlacing  of  fibres 
which  is  completed  m  fUlling,  but  rather  to 
produce  a  simply  spun  and  woven  fabric.  The 
chief  preparation  of  the  wool  accordingly  con- 
sists is\  obtaining  the  fibres  in  a  straight  and 
parallel  condition;  and  this  is  effected  by 
combing.  The  combing  wools  are  themselves 
subdivided  into  the  long  and  tiie  short — the 
former,  of  lengths  varying  fi-om  6  to  12  inches, 
being  chiefly  used  for  carpets  and  other  coarser 
goods ;  the  latter,  of  lengths  from  4  to  7  inches, 
for  hosiery,  merinos,  &o.  The  principal  pro- 
cesses are:  1,  sorting;  2,  scouring;  8,  drymg; 
4,  plnddng ;  6  (for  certain  fabrics  only),  card- 
ing ;  6,  combing ;  7,  breaking ;  8,  drawing ;  9, 
roving;  10,  spinning;  11,  reeling;  12,  weav- 
ing;  1 8,  dyeing,  &c.  The  wool  may  be  scoured, 
and  mainly  dried  by  passing  between  rollers; 
but  by  the  washing  machine  of  Messrs.  Fetrie 
and  Taylor,  both  the  scouring  and  drying  are 
more  speedily  and  effectually  performed.  The 
wool,  in  this,  is  rapidly  agitatbd  in  hot  suds  in 
an  iron  trough  by  iron  rutes ;  and  being  then 
drawn  from  the  troi«h  by  a  cylinder  with 
metallic  teeth,  it  is  briskly  winnowed  until 
dry.  Plucking  is  performed  by  passing  the 
wool  through  a  machine  in  whidt  ^ked  roll- 
ers beat  up  and  separate  the  fibres.  The  comb- 
ing of  the  wool  is  still  performed  by  hand  in 
some  instances,  though  now  more  commonly 
by  machinery.  In  hand  combing,  the  work- 
man uses  as  required  either  of  two  pairs  of 
combs,  one  having  3,  the  other  2  rows  o^  long 
teeth ;  the  rows  in  either  case,  from  the  outer- 
most inward,  growing  successively  shorter. 
The  handle  is  set  into  the  head  of  each  comb 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  teeth; 
and  by  means  of  holes,  one  vertically  through 
the  handle,  the  other  entering  it  at  the  end, 
and  of  corresponding  pins  projecting  &om  a 
comb  post  near  the  workman,  and  upon  which 
the  handle  is  to  be  fixed,  the  oomb  can  be  stead- 
ied when  required.  Near  to  each  workman  is 
also  a  comb  pot,  or  stove.  The  teeth  of  the 
combs  are  placed  in  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
stove  long  enough  to  heat  them.  The  work- 
man meanwhile  takes  about  4  ounces  of  wool, 
K>rinkles  it  with  olive  oil,  and  thoroughly  rubs 
this  through  it  with  his  hands.  One  of  the 
heated  combs,  and  after  it  the  other,  is  a£Bxed 
upon  the  comb  post ;  among  the  teeth  of  each 
of  them  in  succession  the  comber  jerks  or 
"  lashes"  one  half  the  wool :  and  as  each  is  thus 
charged  he  returns  it,  teeth  and  wool  down- 
ward, into  the  heated  space  in  the  stove. 
"When  the  wool  is  properly  warmed,  seating 
himself  on  a  low  stool,  he  holds  one  comb 
with  the  teeth  upward  by  his  \«&  hand  over 
his  knees,  and  with  the  right  hand  works  the 
other  comb,  the  teeth  of  which  point  down- 
ward ;  and  he  continues  this  operation,  using 
the  teeth  of  either  comb  to  straighten  the  wo(m 
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on  the  other,  and  thus  working  through  the 
wool  from  the  ontermost  portions  until  the 
combs  nearly  meet.  The  fibres  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  qnantity  of  wool  are  thus  properly 
straightened,  and  snch  portion  is  fitted  for 
spinning  into  worsted ;  the  small  portion  re- 
maining on  the  combs,  and  called  llie  "  noils," 
is  applied  to  other  pnrposes,  being  usually 
mixed  with  the  wool  for  certain  clothe^  The 
wool  then  undergoes  recombing  at '  a  lower 
temperature,  the  straightened  portion  being 
meantime  collected  into  10  parcels  or  slivers, 
which  are  ready  for  breaking.  The  machines 
that  hare  been  devised  for  wool  combing  are 
already  very  nnmero^js.  The  first  of  these, 
that  of  Oartwright  (1790),  attempted,  by  means 
of  a  circular  comb  and  of  a  cylindrical  work- 
ing comb  and  an  oscillating  frame  moving  over 
the  former,  to  imitate  closely  the  process  of 
combing  by  hand.  The  machine  which  first 
succeeded  in  displacing  this  was  that  of  Piatt 
and  Collier  (1821Q ;  in  this,  two  wheels  studded 
about  their  penpheries  with  teeth  parallel 
with  their  axes,  forming  circular  combs,  have 
their  disks  set  crossing  at  a  slight  angle  with  each 
other,  and  almost  In  contact  by  their  near  edges. 
A  boy  is  employed  to  strike  the  wool  upon  the 
teeth  of  one  comb,  and  the  wheels  being  at  the 
proper  distance,  and  rotating,  the  teeth  of  the 
empty  wheel  draw  through  or  comb  the  wool 
upon  the  charged  one.  When  the  combing  is 
completed,  the  "top"  or  combed  worsted  is 
taken  off  by  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  continuous 
sliver ;  and  by  another  boy  the  noils  or  un- 
combeid  part  are  removed.  In  improved  forms 
of  this  machine,  the  wool  having  been  safii- 
dently  combed,  and  now  equally  distributed  on 
both  wheels,  the  rotation  of  tJiese  is  discon- 
tinned,  and  the  top  is  disengaged  from  both 
of  them  while  turned  slowly,  by  the  action  of 
pairs  of  small  rollers  between  which  it  is  pass- 
ed. For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  princi- 
pal combing  machines  in  use  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  see  James's  "History  of  the 
Worsted  Manufacture"  (London,  1861).  Break- 
ing, which  follows  next  .in  order  after  comb- 
ing, is  performed  by  the  breaking  frame,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  open  out  fibres  that  may  have 
escaped  the  combs.  In  this,  the  sliver  passed  be- 
tween rollers  is  again  acted  upon  by  the  teeth 
of  a  sort  of  endless  comb,  the  relative  velocities 
of  the  two  being  so  regulated  that  the  sliver  is 
extended  as  weU  as  combed ;  the  smaller  roll 
or  diver  thus  obtained  is  wound  continuously 
upon  a  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  passed  to  a 
second  breaking  frame  with  finer  teeth.  The 
sliver  is  afterward  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  similar  to  the  drawing  frame  of  the 
cotton  manufacture;  and  it  is  thus  further 
extended  and  equalized.  The  sliver^  now 
greatly  reduced,  but  as  yet  untwisted,  is  then 
Drought  to  the  roving  machine,  in  which  it  is 
pass^  successively  between  two  pairs  of  small 
rollers,  the  second  pair  moving  the  more  rapid- 
ly, so  as  to  draw  it  out  in  length,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  slightly  twisted  by  a  turning 


movement  of  the  hollow  bobbin  or  fly  ihroii(^ 
which  the  thread  is  &awn.    The  Bpinninc, 
which  follows  this  process,  is  conducted  m 
much  the  same  way  as  in  tiie  case  of  cotton 
manufacture;  and  this,  with  the  remaining 
operations  to  which  the  yam  and  doth  are  sab- 
jected^  do  not  require  especial  mention.    The 
worsted  yam  is  reeled  in  hanks  of  560  jtiii 
each;  and  these  are  named  according  to  tlie 
number  of  them  that  make  a  pound,  as  No.  24, 
and.  so  on.    The  worsted  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land'^have  now  for  many  years  been  gaining 
upon  those  of  woollens ;  among  the  causes  or 
this  change  being,  that  the  wool  of  the  oonntry 
has-  deteriorated  in  fineness  and  felting  caps- 
city  ;  that  the  improvements  in  machineiy  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  combing  of  the  wool, 
and  even  of  that  having  a  shorter  fibre  than 
could  formerly  be  worked  in  this  way;  that 
the  fly-spindles  in  the  preparation  of  the  yam, 
instead  of  about  2,800  as  formerly,  can  now  be 
made  to  perform  6,000  revolutions  per  minute; 
that  while  broadcloths,  often  9  feet  in  width 
before  fulling,  cannot  be  woven  at  more  than 
about  60  movements  of  the  shuttle  per  mimit«, 
certain  worsted  goods  are  woven  at  the  rate 
of  180 ;  and  that  the  facility  of  working  cotton 
into  worsted  fabrics  is  now  very  great    It  is 
supposed  that  96  per  cent,  of  the  worsteds 
worked  in  the  Bradford  district  have  cotton 
warps,  and  that  of  their  total  weight  at  least 
one  third  is  cotton.    Among  styles  of  worst- 
ed goods  which  have  been  or  are  now  w^ 
known  are  blankets,  flannels,  stufis,  merinos, 
muslin-de-laines,  bombazines,  iBlislloon;>  sars, 
moreens,  camlets,  lastings,  baize,  &c.    (Bee  also 
Cahpkt,  and  Stocking.) — In  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  wool  and  its  mannfocture,  the 
reader  is    referred    to  "  Sheep  Husbandry," 
&c.,  by  Henry  8.  Randall,  LL.D.  (New  York, 
1860),  and  to  "  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Hnsbandrj," 
by  the  same  author  (New  York,  186S) ;  as  also 
to  James's  "History  of  the  Worsted  Mann- 
facture,"  above  mentioned. 

WOOL,  John  Eiiia,  an  American  general, 
born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1789.  He  recaved 
but  a  scanty  education,  and  before  he  bad 
reached  the  age  of  manhood  became  proprietor 
of  a  bookstore  in  Troy.  His  property  being 
consumed  by  fire,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  law,  bnt  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  when,  through 
the  friendship  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  be 
obtained  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  13th 
in&ntry.  His  first  active  service  was  at  the 
storming  of  Queenstown  heights,  Oct.  13,  when 
he  was  shot  through  both  thighs,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  bo  mfgor  in  the  29th  infantry.  Be 
was  in  the  battles  of  Plattsburg,  Sept.  6-11, 
1814,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the  action  at 
BeekmantowiLwasbrevetted  lieutenant-colond. 
On  the  reduction  of  the  army  at  the  end  of  tbfl 
war  he  was  retained  in  the  6th  inftntry;  in 
1816  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
northern  division  >.  in  18181ientenant»colon«l; 
in  1621  inspector-general  of  the  whole  amy; 
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and  in  1826  brevet  lirigadier-general  for  10 
years'  faithful  service.  In  1882  uie  government 
sent  him  to  Europe  to  examine  the  military  sys- 
tems of  some  of  the  principal  nations.  He  was 
received  with  marked  civility  in  France,  especial- 
ly by  the  king  and  the  minister  of  war,  Mar- 
shal Sonlt,  and  thence  went  to  Belginm,  where 
he  was  the  gnest  of  the  king,  and  was  present 
.  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  For  a  year  or  two 
after  his  return  he  was  employed  in  inspecting 
all  the  coast  defences  from  !&Uine  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi ;  in  1886  he  was  charged  with 
rranoving  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  Arkansas ; 
and  in  1888,  during  the  Canadian  difficulties, 
he  made  a  reconnoissance  through  the  wilds  of 
northern  Maine,  with  a  view  to  the  defence 
of  the  frontier.  He  obtained  the  ftall  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  Jane  26,  1841.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  West  to  organize  the  volunteers 
(May  80,  1846),  and  in  less  than  6  weeks  had 
despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  12,000  troops 
folly  armed  and  equipped.  He  then  collected 
8,000  troops  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  nnder 
his  personal  command,  crossed  the  Bio  Grande 
Oct.  8,  and  reached  SaltiUo  after  a  march  of  900 
miles,  liaving  lost  hardly  a  man,  and  preserving 
such  admirable  discipline  in  his 'army  as  to  gain 
the  general  good  will  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
selected  the  ground  on  which  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  (Feb.  23, 1847),  made  the 
preliminary  dispositions,  and  commanded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  action  until  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  who  in  his  official  report  of  the 
victory  attributes  a  large  shore  of  the  success 
to  CSen.  Wool's  "  vigilance  and  arduous  ser- 
vices before  the  action,  and  his  gallantry  and 
activity  on  the  field."  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  Gen.  Wool  was  brevetted  a  mtuor- 
general  in  1848.  He  remained  in  command  at 
Saltillo  nn<3l  Nov.  26, 1847,  when  on  the  return 
of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  United  States  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, and  retained  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Monterey.  In 
this  capacity  the  civil  as  well  as  military  author- 
ity throughout  the  states  of  New  Leon,  Ooa- 
hnila,  and  Tamaulipas  devolved  upon  him.  He 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  guerillas, 
and  in  Monterey,  according  to  an  eye  witness, 
enforced  more  perfect  order  than  was  to  be 
found  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  After 
his  retnm  home  in  July,  1848,  he  commanded 
the  eastern  military  division,  with  his  head- 
qnorters  at  Troy,  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
oommands  in  Oct.  1868,  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  the  East,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Baltimore.  In  Jan.  1864, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the 

Seaentation  of  a  sword  for  his  services  in 
exico.  In  the  same  month  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  department  of  the  Pacific,  with  in- 
stmotions  from  the  secretary  of  war,  Jefferson 
Davis,  to  "nse  all  proper  means  to  detect  the 
fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  against  conn- 
triee  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace," 


and  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authorities  "  in 
maintaining  the  neutrality  la'^s."  Executing 
these  orders  literally.  Gen.  Wool  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  secretary,  who  prevented  his 
farther  compliance  with  his  instructions  by 
removing  the  head-quarters  of  the.department 
•from  San  Francisco  to  the  inland  town  of  Be- 
nicia.  The  correspondence  between  the  gen- 
eral and  Secretary  Davis  was  published  by  or- 
der of  congress  in  1868.  In  1866  Gen.  Wool 
put  an  end  to  the  Indian  disturbances  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  territories,  in  a  campaign 
of  8  months.  At  the  close  of  President  Pierce's 
administration  he  was  recalled  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  East,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Troy.  When  civil  war  was  imminent  toward 
the  close  of  1860,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government,  and  after  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter  went  to  New  York  to  organ- 
ize, equip,  and  send  on  to  Washington  the  first 
regiments  of  volunteers.  He  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  reSnforcing  Col.  Dimiok  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  thus  saving  that  important  post  from 
danger  of  seizure  by  the  confederates.  About 
May  1  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Troy.  In 
August  he  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Virginia,  and  from 
that  post  led  an  expedition  which  occupied  Nor- 
folk, May  10,  1862.  On  June  2  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  middle' depart- 
ment, with  his  head-quarters  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  full  mtyor-general  in 
the  regular  army,  May  16, 1862. 

WOOLLETT,  William,  an  English  engraver, 
born  in  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1786,  died  May  28, 
1786.  He  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  an  ob- 
scure artist  named  Tinne^.  He  engraved  his- 
torical subjects  and  portraits,  but  was  most  suc- 
oessftal  in  landscapes,  in  which  he  exhibited  such 
varied  excellences  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Longhi, 
to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  "  the  marvel  and 
the  example  for  all  contemporary  engravers 
and  for  those  of  the  present  time."  His  mas- 
terpieces are  his  "Niobe"  and  other  plates 
after  pictures  by  Richard  Wilson,  and  the 
"  Death  of  Wolfe"  and  the  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue" 
after  West.  He  was  the  first  who  conceived 
and  embodied  in  practice  the  idea  of  uniting  in 
one  plate  the  three  methods  of  engraving,  by 
aquafortis,  the  burin,  and  the  dry  needle.  Gen- 
nine  impressions  from  Woollett's  plates  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  as  he  permitted  no  imper- 
fectprints  to  be  struck  off. 

WctOLMAN,  JoHi^,  an  American  Qnaker 
preacher,  bom  in  Northampton,  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.,  in  1720,  died  in  York,  Englond,  in  1778. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  became  a  speaker  in  the 
meetings  of  the  society  of  Friends.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  house, 
but,  preferring  a  quieter  life,  learned  the  tailor's 
trade.  In  1746,  m  company  with  Isaac  An- 
drews, he  made  his  first  itinerating  tour  in  some 
of  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia,  and  from 
that  time  continued  at  intervals  to  visit  the 
societies  of  Friends  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  colonies.    In  1768  he  vidted  the  Indians  at 
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Wyoming  and  elsewhere  on  the  East  branch  of 
the  Snsqaehsnns,  and  about  1772  visited  Eng- 
land. From  reli^ons  scruples  as  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  cabin,  he  took  passage  in  the 
steerage,  and  after  his  arrival  in  England  re- 
fused for  a.similar  reason  to  ride  in  the  stage 
.  coaches,  or  to  send  or  receive  letters  hj  post. 
His  published  works  are :  "  The  Journal  of  the 
Life  and  Travels  of  John  Woolman  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel,"  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions;  "Some  Considerations  on  t£e 
Keeping  of  Negroes"  (1763) ;  "  Considerations 
on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human  Policy,  on  Labor, 
on  Schools,  and  on  the  Bight  Use  of  the  Lord's 
outward  Gifts"  (1788) ;  "  Conriderations  on  the 
True  Harmony  of  Mankind  "  (1770) ;  "  An  Epis- 
tle to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends"  (1772) ;  "  Remarks  on  sundry  Sub- 
jects" (1778) ;  and  "  A  Word  of  Remembrance 
and  Caution  to  the  Rich." 

WOOLSACK,  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor 
of  England  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  acting 
as  presiding  oiBcer  of  that  body.  It  is  a  square 
bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  was  originally  intended  to 
be  emblematic  of  the  fact  that  wool  was  the 
great  staple  production  of  England. 

W00L8EY,  MiLAHOTHoif  Tatlob,  an  oiBcer 
of  the  United  States  navy,  bom  in  the  state  of 
New  York  in  1782,  died  in  1888.  He  entei-ed 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and  served 
in  that  grade  on  the  West  India  station  in  the 
Adams  (28),  Capt.  Valentine  Morris,  and  in 
the  Boston  (28),  Essex  (82),  and  Constitution 
(44),  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Feb.  1807,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  andinl808,  when 
the  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  menaced  war,  was  selected  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  first 
regular  naval  armament  made  upon  the  lakes. 
He  repaired  to  Oswego  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  employed  upon  the  lakes  throughout  the 
war.  In  1813  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master  commandant  (now  commander),  and  in 
1817  to  that  of  captain.  His  later  services  were 
in  command  of  the  Constellation  (36)  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1826-'6,  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Pensacola  in  1826-'7,  and  of  a  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil. 

W00L8EY,  Theodobb  Dwioht,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
an  American  scholar,  ninth  president  of  Yale 
college,  bom  in  New  York,  Oct.  81,  1801.  He 
WAS  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1820,  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  between  1821  and  1823, 
and  from  1828  to  1826  was  tutor  in  Yale  col- 
lege. In  the  lost  named  year  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1827-'80  and  in  1846  he  visited 
Europe.  In  1881  he  Was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  in  Yale  college,  and  in  1846  was 
chosen  president  of  that  institution,  and  he  also 
instmcts  in  history  and  political  science.  _  At 
the  time  of  his  inauguration  he  was  ordained. 
He  has  prepared  several  text  books  for  instruc- 
tion in  Greek,  viz.:  "The  Alcestis  of  Euri- 
pides" (1888;  revised,  1887  and  1841):  "The 
Antigone  of  Sophocles"  (1886;  revised,  1640 


and  1861) ,  "The  Electra  of  Bophodes"  (1887; 
revised,  1841  and  1862) ;  "  The  Prometheoi  of 
./Sschylns"  (1887  ■  revised,  1841  and  1849);  and 
"The  Gorgias  of  Plato"  (1842;  2d  ed.,  1B18). 
In  1660  he  published  an  "  Introduction  to  Um 
Study  of  International  Law"  (12ma,  Boston). 
He  has  also  printed  various  occasional  sermoiu 
and  discourses,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  quarterly  periodicals,  especially  to  _ 
the  "New  Englander."   He  received  the  degree  ' 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Wesleyan  university  in  181S, 
and  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  college  in  1847.  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  American 
oriental  society,  of  which  he  is  a  vice-prea- 
dent ;  and  in  1862  be  succeeded  Preradent  Fel- 
ton  as  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  institntiMi. 

WOOLSTON,  Thomas,  an  English  tbeologied 
writer,  bom  in  Northampton  in  1669,  died  Jan. 
27, 1788.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  college^ 
and  received  holy  orders.  In  his  "  Old  Apcw- 
gy  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  RebgkiD 
against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived"  (1705X 
he  essayed  to  prove  that  all  the  actions  of 
Moses  were  typical  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
In  1720  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation  ob 
the  supposed  letter  of  Pontius  Pilate  to  Tibe- 
rius, and  two  Latin  tracts  in  defence  of  Origea't 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
carried  his  fondness  for  this  system  of  inter- 
pretation BO  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  for  which  a  proseciftion  was 
instituted  against  him  by  the  attorney-general, 
but  Whisten  and  others  made  interest  to  have 
it  stayed.  In  1727-'S0  Mr.  Woolston  published 
six  "Discourses  on  the  Miradee  of  Christ," 
which  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy,  and 
caused  him  to  be  convicted  of  bla^hemy  at 
Guildhall,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  iminiaon- 
ment  and  a  fine  of  £100.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fine,  be  por- 
chased  the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  kmg'a 
bench,  within  which  he  died.  He  would  prw- 
ably  have  been  released,  but  he  refused  to  give 
security  not  to  offend  again.  Beside  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  number  of  traeti 
against  the  cleray. 

WOOLWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  England,  dt- 
nated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  8ib. 
below  London  bridge,  on  the  N.  Kent  railway; 
pop.  in  1861,  82,367.  It  stands  principally  on 
elevated  groupd  close  to  the  river,  with  maidMi 
to  the  £.  and  W.  which  are  sometimes  flooded. 
There  are  several  churches  and  duuitaUe  in- 
stitutions, a  town  hall,  a  mechanics'  institnte, 
and  numerous  schools.  The  greater  part  of  the 
population  is  dependent  for  snpport  npon  the 
government  dock  yutl  and  ars^ial.  The  do^ 
yard,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  extensive  baainB  and  dry  docks^  and 
founderies  and  machine  shops  with  every  ^>pH- 
anoe  for  constmcting  machinery  and  boUera 
The  royal  arsenal  is  situated  on  t^e  £.  side  erf' 
the  town,  and  covers  more  than  100  aeres.  It 
is  the  principal  depot  of  artalleiy  and  variooa 
muDitions  of  war  for  both  the  navy  and  anay. 
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It  contains  foonderies  and  factories  for  the 
manofaotare  of  warlike  stores,  magazines, 
a  model  room  with  a  pattern  of  every  article 
need  in  the  artillery  service,  immense  qnan- 
tities  of  shot  and  shell,  extensive  barracks, 
jand  a  practising  ground  attached,  which  is 
nearly  8  m.  in  range.  The  government  ord- 
nance is  all  proved  at  Woolwich.  About  1,000 
convicts  are  usnally  employed  as  laborers  npon 
the  public  works,  and  hulks  are  moored  in  the 
rirer  for  their  confinement  when  not  at  work. 
The  garrison  consists  of  artillery,  sappers  and 
miners,  and  marines,  and  usually  amounts  to 
about  8,500  men.  An  academy  for  educating 
'military  ofScers,  more  particularly  for  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  was  founded  at  Woolwich 
in  1719.  The  sons  of  o|3cers  are  admitted 
npon  a  scale  which  varies  with  the  father's 
rank,  and  rangds  from  £20  to  £80  per  annum ; 
while  the  charge  for  the  sons  of  civilians  is 
£1K,  The  number  of  cadets  in  attendance  is 
firom  160  to  170,  and  each  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  £45  12«.  6<2.,  and  the  choice  of 
commissions  in  different  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice according  to  proficiency  and  merit.  An 
observatory  for  the  use  of  the  ofiBcers  has  lately 
been  erected.  Woolwich  unites  with  Green- 
wich and  Deptford,  under  the  name  of  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  in  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

■WOOnSOGKET,  a  village,  or  rather  a 
group  of  villages,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
BlacKstone  river,  in  the  townships  of  Smith- 
field  and  Cumberland,  Providence  co.,  B.  I.,  16 
m.  by  railroad  N.  W.  from  Providence.  There 
are  6  vill^es  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Woonsocket,  viz.,  Wbonsocket,  Ber- 
non,  Hamlet,  Jenokesville,  and  Globe ;  pop.  in 
1860,  7,000.  The  villages  contain  19  cotton 
mills,  4  woollen  mills,  3  machine  shops,  one 
iron  foundery,  a  gas  manufactory,  one  stocking 
factory,  one  of  musical  instruments,  and  2  of 
scythe  stones,  of  which  there  is  a  large  quarry 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  value  of  mer- 
otiandise  manufactured  in  the  villages  annu- 
ally is  about  $2,000,000.  Woonsocket  has  6 
chnrohes,  a  high  school,  one  newspaper  office, 
0  iMtnks,  and  8  savings  institutions.  It  has 
direct  railroad  connection  with  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  Boston. 

WOORABA,  Woobabi,  Woubali,  Oubabi, 
or  IJbasi,  the  name  of  several  powerful  poisons 
prepared  by  the  natives  of  Para,  Brazil,  and  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  used  by  them  for 
tipping  the  points  of  weapons  employed  in  war 
ana  in  hunting.  Their  real  nature  and  origin 
are  still  not  definitely  known.  The  poison  of 
the  better  known  variety  of  woorara  takes 
effect  through  the  blood,  primarily  on  the 
nervous  centres  of  motion,  but  most  rapidly 
and  powerfdlly  of  all  on  that  controlling  res- 
piration ;  hence,  it  occasiona  general  paralysis, 
but  proves  fatal  in  reality  through  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  lungs.  Its  influence  is  one 
of  depression,  and  it  is  by  some  authorities  af- 
firmed to  be  the  most  potent  sedative  known; 


but  its  action  is  said  to  be  attended  sometimes 
with  convulsive  movements.  Animals  treated 
with  it  are  speedily  paralyzed,  fall  into  a  stu- 
por, and  die  in  a  few  minutes.  The  heart, 
however,  is  found  to  continue  its  action  for 
some  time  after  respiration  has  cessed ;  and  in 
many  instances  of  this  sort,  artificial  respiration 
being  resorted  to  before  the  heart  ceased  to 
act,  and  being  sufficiently  prolonged  to  allow 
of  exhalation  or  excretion  of  the  poison,  the 
animal  is  revived  and  completely  recovers.  In 
case  of  death,  no  alteration  is  discoverable  in 
the  blood  or  the  solid  tissues.  One  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  accounts  of  the  woorara  is  that 
given  by  Sir  R.  H.  Schombnrgk,  and  asserted 
by  him  to  be  derived  from  information  by  the 
natives  as  well  as  observation ;  this  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  principal  ingredient  is  the  juice 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  some  genus  with  that 
yielding  nux  vomica,  and  for  which  according- 
ly he  proposes  the  name  $tryektio»  tox\fera. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
however,  this  explanation  must  be  abandoned ; 
since  not  only  have  chemists  universally  failed 
to  detect  the  alkaloid  strychnine  in  specimens 
of  the  poison  they  have  analyzed,  but  its  effects 
are  directly  the  opposite  of  those  of  strychnine, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  exci- 
tants of  muscular  movements.  Like  the  poison 
of  venomous  serpents,  woorara  taken  into  the 
stomach  is,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances, entirely  inert  and  harmless;  though 
whether  because  difficult  of  absorption  through 
the  mucous  membranes,  or  because  changed  by 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  not  known.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Green  ("  American  Medical  Gazette,"  vol. 
vi.  p.  299)  states  that,  taken  by  animals  in  large 
quantity  and  in  an  empty  state  of  the  stomach, 
it  has  caused  death.  The  comparative  harmless- 
ness  of  the  poison  when  swallowed  has  given 
much  currency  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brainard, 
that  its  chief  ingredient  is  the  venom  of  ser- 
pents. This  supposition  is,  however,  directly 
contradicted  by  the  facts  that  the  poison  neither 
alters  the  character  of  the  blood,  nor  excites 
infiammation  in  the  wound  through  which  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  circulation.  MM.  Pe- 
louze  and  Bernard  found  it  to  be  absorbed  as 
readily  through  the  membrane  of  the  air  cells 
as  when  introduced  into  the  areolar  tissue. 
The  account  of  Dr.  Hancock,  said  also  to  be 
derived  from  information  by  the  natives,  makes 
the  woorara  a  watery  extract  from  the  bark  of 
a  convolvulus  orgonrd-Bke  plant.  Mr.  Charles 
Waterton,  in  his  "  Wemderings  in  South  Ameri- 
ca" (London,  1836),  enumerates  as  the  sources 
of  the  woorara  poison  a  vine  having  the  name, 
with  a  root  of  very  bitter  taste,  two  gourd-like 
plants,  two  species  of  venomous  ants,  pepper, 
and  the  fangs  of  two  sorts  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents. From  these  is  obtained  a  mixture  hav- 
ing the  .appearance  of  a  thick  sirup  of  brown 
color,  with  which  the  arrows  or  darts  to  be 
poisoned  are  anointed  two  or  more  times. 
The  flesh  of  game  killed  with  these  arrows 
may  be  eaten  at  once  with  impunity.    Dra. 
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Brainard  and  Green  have  asserted,  that  if 
woorara  be  milled  before  insertion  with  a  bo- 
lation  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potasaiiun,  or  if 
these  be  introduced  into  a  vound  immediate- 
ly eAer  it,  the  action  of  the  poison  is  wholly 
neutralized;  and  a  like  power  has  been  ascribed 
to  bromine  and  chlorine ;  but  in  M.  Pelikan's 
experiments,  the  former  substances  did  not 
neutralize  the  poison. — The  attempts  made  to 
isolate  the  active  principle  of  woorara  have 
not,  it  would  appear,  been  wholly  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Heintz  obtained  the  poison  in  a  more  high- 
ly concentrated  form ;  and  Boussingault  and 
Koulin  believed  that  they  had  separated  the 
active  principle,  which  they  named  curarine. 
This  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  is  intensely 
bitter ;  but  neither  it  nor  its  salta  crystallize. — 
TTje  peculiar  action  of  woorara,  in  paralyzing 
the  nervous  centres  of  motion,  ihat  of  respira- 
tion included,  has  naturally  suggested  that  this 
agent  and  strychnine  must  prove  to  be  respec- 
tively antidotes  of  each  other ;  and  this  opinion 
seems  likely  to  be  confirmed.  M.  Pelikan  as- 
serts that  if  strychnine  and  woorara  be  both 
introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the  circula- 
tion, neither  can  produce  its  pecuhar  effects 
except  where  the  dose  of  the  other  is  insuffi- 
cient— the  woorara  relaxing  the  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  mnscles  occasioned  by  strychnine. 
By  like  reasoning,  it  has  been  proposed  to  em- 
ploy woorara  as  a  remedy  in  tetanus  (locked 
jaw)  and  hydrophobia ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
actual  experunents  have  shown  its  beneficial 
effects  in  the  former  disease.  Mr.  Bewail  inoc- 
ulated with  woorara  a  horse  suffering  under 
tetanus.  Apparent  death  followed  in  10  min- 
utes, and  the  animal  being  then  revived  by  ar- 
tificial respiration,  the  spasms  did  not  recnr; 
but  the  horse  died  the  next  day,  it  was  sup-, 
posed,  from  over-eating.  Mr.  W.  Ley  ("  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Journal,"  1842-'3)  has  recom- 
mended the  extract  of  the  Indian  hemp  (eon- 
nabis  Jndieus)  also  as  an  antidote  for  woorara. 
— Drs.  Hammond  and  Mitchell  ("American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  July,  1869)  give 
the  results  of  their  examination  of  two  less 
known  varieties  of  arrow  poison,  called  eorro- 
val  and  vao  or  hao.  The  first  of  these,  as  pre- 
served, is  in  brownish  black  lumps,  and  in- 
tensely bitter;  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  it 
they  named  eorrovalia.  The  second  was  a 
perfectly  hard,  dark  brown  extract.  Both 
dissolved  alike  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  pro- 
duced a  like  effect,  though  that  of  vao  was  less 
powerful.  This  effect  was  quite  opposite  to 
that  of  woorara,  though  like  it  exerted  through 
the  blood ;  it  is  that  of  paralyzing  the  heart, 
while  the  respiration  continues;  and  secon- 
darily it  paralyzes  both  sensibility  and  general 
motion,  but  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
toward  die  centres.  Both  these  poisons  they 
believe  to  be  vegetable,  but  no  strychnine  was 
fonnd  in  .them.  There  appeared  to  be  no  anti- 
dote for  them. — The  Indians  of  Para  and  other 
parts  of  South  America  tip  with  woorara  arrows 
15  to  18  inches  long,  which  they  then  discharge 


by  blowing  them  from  a  long  slender  tube  or 

blow-pipe,  called  gratatana.  The  arroirs  are 
notched,  so  as  to  break  off  in  the  wound;  and 
by  winding  a  cotton-like  material  about  them 
they  are  made  to  fit  the  tube,  which  is  of  reed, 
and  may  be  8  or  12  feet  long.  In  Pern,  arrows 
only  1^  to  3  inches  long  are  used,  and  the  p«»- 
son  is  of  a  different  sort.  An  acddental  wowtd 
with  any  of  these  often  proves  fatal.  As  the 
discharge  of  the  arrows  is  witiiout  noise,  a 
hunter  may  successively  bring  down  many 
birds  or  small  M-nimalu  with  them,  before  he 
proceeds  to  gather  up  his  game ;  and  in  tiie 
hands  of  a  practised  marksman  the  weapon  is 
a  very  deadly  one. 

WdOSTER,  David,  a  general  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolutionary  war,  bom  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  March  3, 171*0,  died  in  Danbury,  Conn.^ 
May  3, 1777.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col- 
lege in  1788 ;  and  in  17S9,  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  Spain,  he  entered 
the  provincial  army  as  lieutenant,  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  captain  of  a  vessel  bnUt  and 
equipped  by  the  colony  for  the  defence  of  its 
coasts.  In  1746  he  was  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Ool.  Burr,  which  participated  in  ue 
expedition  against  Louisbnrg,  and  frvm  thit 
place  went  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  servjee 
under  •  Sir  William  Pepperell.  In  the  Frmdi 
war  which  ended  in  1768  he  was  commissiooed 
by  the  governor  of  Oonnecticnt  as  colonel,  and 
subsequently  as  brigadier-general,  and  served 
during  the  whole  war.  In  April,  1775,  he  -was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  Con- 
necticnt  who  concerted  the  plan  for  ti^e  seiznie 
of  Ticonderoga;  and  when  in  June  of  that 
year  the  continental  army  was  organized,  1m 
was  appointed  one  of  the  8  brigadier-generak 
He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  into  Canada, 
where  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Montgomery  lie 
for  a  time  held  the  chief  command.  After  his 
recall  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Oonnectieiit, 
and  was  mt^or-general  of  the  militia  when 
Tryon  invaded  that  state  for  the  pnrpoM  of 
destroying  the  military  stores  at  Danbury.  He 
attacked  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  April 
27,  1777,  and  while  abont  3  miles  &t>m  Ridge- 
field,  as  he  was  rallying  and  encouraging  hii 
men,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  On  June  17 
congress  voted  that  a  monument  shoold  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  but  no  steps  were  taken 
to  have  the  resolution  carried  into  effect 
Even  the  neglected  grave  was  not  identified 
until  1864,  on  April  27  of  which  year  the  cot- 
ner  stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
laid,  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 

WORCESTER.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Maav- 
chusetts,  bounded  K.  by  New  Hampshire  and 
S.  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  drain- 
ed by  Blackstone,  Ohioopee,  Thames,  Qune- 
bang,  Ware,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  1,600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  169,660.  It  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  state.  The  surface  is  genenHy 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  under  a 
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high  state  of  cnltivation.  The  prodnctions  in 
IwO  were  476,107  bnshels  of  Indian  com, 
297,886  of  oatB,  783,261  of  potatoes,  1,881,828 
lbs.  of  batter,  2,684,246  of  dieese,  and  146,094 
tons  of  hay.  In  1866  there  were  3  flonring 
miUa,  77  cotton,  1  linen,  1  carpet,  and  47  wool- 
len f^tories,  80  mannfactoriea  of  combs,  8  roll- 
ing mills,  8  forges,  16  iron  fonnderies,  1  manu- 
factory of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  7  of 
scythes,  8  of  edge  tools,  8  of  cntlery,  8  of 
agricultnral  implements,  *18  of  pianos  and 
other  mnsical  instruments,  2  of  brushes,  4  of 
watches  and  gold  and  silver  ware,  10  of  hi^ 
and  caps,  6  of  cordage,  14  of  cards,  64  of  cars, 
coaches,  wagons,  &c.,  18  of  firearms,  97  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  8  of  straw  bonnets  and 
hats,  17  paper  mills,  86  currying  establish- 
ments, 4  breweries,  1  type  and  stereotype  fonnd- 
ery,  84  tanneries,  and  11  newspaper  offices.  In 
1860  there  were  206  churches,  and  28,068 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  the 
Providence  and  Worcester,  the  Fitchburg  and 
Worcester,  the  Western,  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  the  Fitchburg,  the  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and 
the  Oheshire  railroads.  Shire  towns,  Worces- 
ter and  Fitchburg.  II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mary- 
land, bordering  on  Delaware  and  the  Atlanno 
ocean,  and  bounded  W.  by  tiie  Pocomoke  and 
Nascongo  rivers ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  20,661,  of  whom  8,648  were  slaves.  It 
fonns  part  of  the  peninsula  between  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays,  and  has  a  level  sur- 
face and  tolerably  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  721,768  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
87,798  of  oats,  68,039  lbs.  of  butter,  26,134  of 
wool,  and  18,800  tons  of  hay.  There  were  17 
grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  60  churches,  1  news- 
paper office,  and  1,719  pupils  in  public  schools. 
Capital,  Snow  Hill. 

WOROESTEE,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capitals 
of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  46  m.  W.  8.  W.  from 
Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,960.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant railroad  centre,  being  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  following  6  lines :  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester, the  Western,  the  Norwich  and  Worces- 
ter, the  Providence  and  Worcester,  the  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua,  and  the  Fitchburg  and  Wor- 
cester. The  city  is  situated  partly  in  a  valley 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises 
toward  the  west.  It  is  regularly  l^d  out  with 
vide  and  pleasant  streets.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness thoroughfare,  Main  street,  is  a  broad 
straight  avenue  2  m.  in  length,  shaded  with 
fine  trees.  Toward  the  southern  part  of  this 
street  is  a  spacious  common,  near  which  are 
several  handsome  churches.  The  houses  are 
greneraUy  built  of  brick.  There  are  6  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,800,000,  8  sav- 
ings banks,  1  life  and  6  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, a  loon  fund  association,  a  gas  company, 
2  daily  and  S  weekly  newspapers,  18  religious 
societies,  and  19  churches.  The  college  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  founded  in  1848,  and  almost 


wholly  destroyed  by  fire  July  14,  1883,  the 
library  being  saved.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt, 
and  in  1862  had  7  professors,  78  students,  and 
6,000  volumes  in  the  library.  The  city  has  an 
academy,  a  female  collegiate  institute,  and  the 
Oread  institute,  a  seminary  for  girls ;  beside  a 
public  high  school,  4  grammar  schools,  and 
public  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  state  luna- 
tic hospital,  founded  in  1838,  is  situated  here, 
and  in  1862  had  400  patients.  The  American 
antiquarian  society  was  founded  here  in  1812 
by  Isaiah  Thomas ;  it  has  a  library  of  about 
80,000  volumes  and  a  large  and  valuable  cab- 
inet of  antiauities.  A  free  public  library, 
recently  established,  contains  18,000  volumes. 
The  manufactures  of  Worcester  are  varied  and 
extensive.  In  1860  cotton  goods  to  the  value 
of  $160,000  were  manufactured  here;  satinet 
and  woollen  goods,  $228,000 ;  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  machinery,  $500,000 ;  iron  castings, 
$660,000;  iron  and  steel  wire,  $1,850,000 ;  agri- 
cultural implements^  $650,000 ;  screw  wrenches, 
$100,000;  machine  cards,  $160,000;  envelopes, 
$76,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $185,000;  leather 
curried,  $100,000;  clothing,  $360,000;  stoves 
and  tin  ware,  $70,000;  musical  instruments, 
$66,000;  carriages,  $175,000;  soap  and  can- 
dles, $825,000;  guns- and  pistols,  $150,000; 
locomotive  tires,  car  wheels,  and  railroad  iron, 
$560,000  ;  mechanical  tools  and  iron  machin- 
ery, $275,000;  calico  and  paper  machinery, 
$200,000;  beside  numerous  other  articles.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in 
Worcester  in  1852  was  $12,675,566 ;  in  1862  it 
was  $16,181,100.— The  iown  was  settled  in 
1713,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1848.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Quinsigamond. 

WORCESTER,  a  town  of  England,  capital 
of  Worcestershire,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn,  102  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  London; 
pop.  in  1861, 81,123.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  brick,  but  some  of  them  are  framed 
with  wood,  have  a  v*y  picturesque  appearance, 
and  are  2  or  3  centuries  old.  The  cathetral  is 
a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  witii 
a  central  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  198 
feet.  Porcelain,  iron  castings,  leather,  gloves, 
hair  cloth,  and  lace  are  the  principal  manufac- 
tures. The  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  and 
the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railways  have 
stations  here ;  beside  which  traffic  is  facilitated 
by  the  river  Severn  and  by  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  canal.  The  tra^e  is  chiefly  in 
grain,  coal,  slate,  timber,  and  manufactured 
goods. — Worcester  was  founded  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  the  Romans  afterward  made  it  an 
important  station.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  rebuilt  in  894.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  a  castle  was  built  upon  a  height  over- 
looking the  river,  a  part  of  which  still  remains, 
now  upward  of  6  centuries  old.  Worcester 
subsequently  su£fered  much  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Welsh ;  and  daring  the  civil  war,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  the  parliament.  On 
Sept.  8, 1661,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
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Oharles  II.  and  Cromwell,  in  ■wMch  the  ro^'al- 
ists  were  ntterly  routed.  The  yonng  king  es- 
caped hj  flight  and  concealment  to  Normandy. 

WOR0E8TEK,  JoHif  Tiptoft,  earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  Eyerton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnry,  beheaded  in  the  tower  of  London  in 
1470.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oz- 
foi^d,  and  in  1449  was  appointed  by  Henry  VL 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time' 
created  earl  of  'Worcester.  Under  Edward 
TV.  he  was  made  constable  of  the  tower  and 
lord  treasurer.  During  the  temporary  return 
to  power  of  the  Lancastrians  in  1470  he  was 
apprehended  and  beheaded.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  a  great  collector  of  books, 
and  a  liberal  donor  to  the  library  of  OrfDrd 
nniversity.  His  literary  productions  comprise 
English  translations  of  Cicero  Be  Amieitia 
(printed  by  William  Caxton)  and  of  that  portion 
of  Cfflsar's  "  Commentaries"  which  relates  to 
Britain,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  works. 
— ^Edwabd  Somsbsst,  second  marquis  o^  an 
English  inventor,  born  in  1597,  died  April  8, 
1667.  With  his  father,  the  first  marqnis,  he 
zealously  maintained  the  royal  cause  daring 
the  ciril  wars,  and  Raglan  castle,  the  family 
seat,  was  one  of  the'la.st  places  that  held 
ont  against  the  parliamentary  forces.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  invented  and 
constructed  the  first  actual  steam  engine,  a  de- 
scription of  which  is  given  in  his  work  entitled 
"  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of 
such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  caJl  to 
mind  to  have  Tried  and  Perfected,"  first  print- 
ed in  1668.  He  published  also  "An  Exact  and 
True  Definition  of  the  most  Stupendous  Water- 
Commanding  Engine,  invented  by  the  Right 
Honorable  (and  deservedly  to  be  praised  and 
admired)  Edward  Somerset,  Lord  Marquis  of 
Worcester."  Neither  work  describes  the  man- 
ner of  constrncting  his  engine,  but  from  what 
he  says  of  its  operation  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  resembled  in  principle  the  modem 
steam  engine.  He  was  looked  upon  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  visionary  speculator.  (See 
Steam  Engink,  vol.  xv.  pp.  47,  48.) 

WORCESTER,  Joseph  Emebson,  LL.D.,  an 
American  lexicographer,  born  in  Bedford,  N. 
H.,  Aug.  24, 1784.  In  1794  his  parents  return- 
ed to  Hollis,  N.  H.,  which  had  been  the  family 
residence  since  1750,  at  which  time  his  great-' 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Francis  Worcester,  took 
up  his  abode  there.  His  early  education  was 
chiefly  obtained  at  Hollis,  at  Phillips  academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1811,  and 
for  several  years  afterward  taught  in  Salem. 
While  here,  he  prepared  the  greater  part  of 
his  "  Geographical  Dictionary,  or  Universal 
Gazetteer,"  a  work  in  2  vols.,  printed  at  An- 
dover in  1817.  His  "Gazetteer  of  the  United 
States"  was  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1818. 
He  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1819,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  "  Elements  of 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  in  1820  the 


"^itome  of  Geography,"  in  1828  "Bketdiet 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,"  and  in  1826- 
'8  "  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Hodern," 
"  Epitome  of  History,"  and  "  OntUnes  of  Scrip- 
ture Geography,"  each  of  these  works  except- 
ing the  "Sketches"  being  acoompuiied  \ndk 
an  atlas.    Dr.  Worcester's  first  efibrt  in  fli« 
field  of  English  lexicography  was  "  Jclinson's 
English  Dictionary,  as  improved  \>j  Todd  sad 
abridged  by  Ohalnij^rs,  with  Walker's  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  combined,"  which  vai  ed- 
ited by  him  on  principletrfixednponbythe  pub- 
lishers and  their  literary  advisers,  and  brought 
out  in  1827,  from  which  time  till  the  present 
he  has  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.     In  1828,  while  en^^ged 
upon  his  "  Comprehensive  IVononndng  ud 
Explanatory  Dictionary,"  he  was  induced  bj 
the  publisher  of  Webster's  "American  Dic- 
tionary" to  prepare   an  abridgment  of  that 
work.    His  "  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and 
Explanatory  Dictionary"  appeared  in  1880.  The 
period  from  Nov.  1880,  to  Sept.  1881,  was  spent 
in  Europe,  daring  which  time  he  visited  the 
nniversities  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  col- 
lected many  valnable  philological  and  lexico- 
graphical works.    In  1846  appeared  his  "ITiii- 
versal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Engliih 
Language,"  which  was  afterward  reprinted  in 
London  without  his  consent,  with  a  title  pige 
altered  so  as  to  read  "Webster's  Critical  and 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  &c,  enlarged  and  re- 
vised by  Worcester,"  and  with  a  garbled  pre- 
face.   In  1865  he  published  a  "  Jh-onoDSCine 
Explanatory,   and   Synonymous   Dictimaiy; 
and  in  1860,  after  more  than'  SO  years  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  lexicographical  studies  and 
labors,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  chief  work, 
"  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language"  (4to, 
Boston).    Dr.  Worcester  has  also  published  a 
"  Spelling-book  of  the  English  Langnage,"  "Re- 
marks on  Longevity,"  &c.,  and  was  the  literur 
editor  of  the  "American  Almanac"  from  18S1 
to  1848  indnsive.    He  has  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Brown  nniversity  and  from 
Dartmouth  college,  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
academy  of  science,  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  royal  geographical  society  in  LoDdon, 
and  a  member  of  other  learned  bodi^. 

WORCESTER,  NoAft,  D.D.,  an  AmerieaB 
clergyman,  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  85, 
1768,  died  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  Oct.  81, 1887.  E< 
was  a  fifer  in  the  army  in  1776,  and  entered  the 
service  agfun  for  a  short  time  as  fife^nuderoi 
1777,  being  at  the  battles  of  Bunker  hiU  ni 
Bennington.  In  1786,  having  previondy  studied 
hard,  vtritten  a  little,  taught  school,  and  worl»d 
at  shoemi^dng,  he  was  hcensed  to  preach  by* 
Con^egational  association,  and  the  next  year 
6rdam«i  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Thoratoi, 
where  he  had  lived  6  years,  and  been  sehoohnas- 
ter,  selectman,  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peaM, 
and  representative  to  the  general  ooort.  Hii  sal- 
ary being  only  $200,  he  made  up  the  defideat? 
puily  by  laboring  on  a  fkrm  wid  partly  Ij 
making  shoes.    In  1802  he  was  employea  (• 
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this  first  misaionaiy  of  the  New  H&mpsbire 
missionary  society ,-and  labored  bf.  that  capacity 
again  la  1804.    In  Feb.  1810,  he  removed  to 
|£ligbiU7']  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  which  his  brother,  l£en  in  feeble  health, 
was  pastor,  and  continued  there  as  his  brother's 
assistant  or  substitute  for  about  8  years.  When 
he  removed  to  Salisbury  he  was  engaged  in  the 
pnblioation  of  a  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  entitled  "Bible  News  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  which  soon  became  the 
snbject  of  severe  animadversion.    The  Hopkin- 
ton  association,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
passed ,  a  formal    sentence    of   condemnation 
against  the  book,  and  in  Nov.  1810  was  pub- 
lished "  An  Address  to  the  Churches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Qeneral  Association  of  Sew  Hamp- 
shire on  the  subject  ai  the  Trinity."    Having 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
from  1813  to  1818  he  edited  "The  Christian 
Disciple,"  a  periodical  published  in  that  place. 
In  1814  he  pnbliahed  his  celebrated  tract  entitled 
"A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War," 
which  has  been  translated  intoaeveral  languages. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Massachusetts  peace  soci- 
ety was  formed,  and  in  1819  he  commenced 
"The  Friend  of  Peace,"  which  continued  in 
qoarterly  numbers  for  10  years,  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  being  written  by  himself.    In  1829  he  pub- 
lished "The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Display  of  Love, 
not  of  Wrath ;"  in  1881,  "  The  Causes  and  Evils 
of  Contention  among  Christians;"  and  in  1833, 
*'Last    Thoughts  on  Important    Subjects^" — 
SAimsi,  D.D.,  an  American  cler(mnaii,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nor.  1, 
1770,  died  at  Brainerd,  Tenn.,  Jane  7, 1821.   He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1796, 
lioensed  to  preach  in  1796,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  la  Fitohburg,  Mass.,  in  1797.    In 
1808  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  difference 
of  reli^oos  opinion  between  himself  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  church.    He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  ohnroh,  Salem,  in  1803,  chosen 
professor  of  theology  in  Dartmouth  coUege  the 
same  year,  but  declined  the  appointment,  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  board 
of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions  in  1610, 
and  in  1816  became  engaged  in  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  having  for  his  immediate  opponent 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing.    At  the  time  of  his 
•  death  he  was  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  his 
bealth,  intending  on  the  journey  to  visit  the 
nJasionary  stations  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd.    He 
pnblished    three    orations;    six    sermons    on 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  (1800); 
three  letters  to  Dr.  Channing  in  connection 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy  (1816);  Watts's 
entire  and  select  hymns  (1818);  and  various 
oocarional  sermons,  reports,  reviews,  essays, 
&o.    A  posthumens  volume  of  his  sermons  ap- 
peared in  1828. — His  sou,  Sakukl  MKLAiroxHosr, 
I>.D.,  born  in  Fitchburg,  Sept  4,  1801,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1622,  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  Amherst  college,  and  then  became  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Mlem  which  had  been  serred 


by  his  &ther.  He  has  published  a  memoir  of 
his  father  entitled  "  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Worcester"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1852). 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  a  W.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Shropshire  and 
•  Staffordshire,  E.  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by  Glou- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Herefordshire;  area,  728 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  807,601.  The  chief  towns 
are  Worcester,  the  capital,  Evesham,  Droitwich, 
Dudley,  Kidderminster,  and  Bewdley.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  vales  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Severn, 
Avon,  Stour,  and  Teme.  The  soil  is  very  deep 
and  fertile.  Worcestershire  is  celebrated  for 
its  orchards  and  cider.  Coal,  salt,  and  iron  are 
found.  Dudley  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron 
manufacture.  Kidderminster  is  famous  for  its 
carpets,  and  Worcester  for  its  porcelain.  Wor- 
cestershire sends  12  members  to  parliament, 
4  for  the  county,  and  8  for  the  principal  towns. 

WORDE,  Wynkin  de,  a  printer,  bom  in  the 
dukedom  of  Lorraine  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  eentury,  died  in  London  about  1684. 
He  accompanied  Oazton  to  England  in  1476  or 
1477,  and  remained  as  his  assistant  till  his  death 
in  1491,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  bnriness,  and 
in  1497  removed  to  the  "  Sygn  of  the  Sonne  in 
fiete  strete,  against  the  condyth."  Soon  after 
taking  charge  of  the  business  on  his  own  ao- 
countthe  made  great  improvements  in  the  art, 
introducing  Roman  letters,  and  cutting  many 
new  fonts  of  all  sizes  and  of  greatly  improved 
appearance.  He  also  supplied  type  to  other 
prmtera,  who  soon  became  numerous.  He  in- 
trodnoed  into  his  "  Instmotions  for  Pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land"  (London,  1628)  Greek  type,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  in  England  to  make  use, 
and  also  some  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words,  whidi 
were  out  Sa  wood  blocks.  Some  of  his  punch- 
es are  sud  to  be  still  in  existence.  During  the 
period  between  1491  and  1634  he  published 
408  distinct  works,  most  of  them  remarkable 
at  that  period  for  neatness  and  elegance,  and 
many  Ulostrated  by  wood  engravings,  said  by 
Jackson  ("History  of  Wood  Engraving")  to 
have  been  executed  in  England,  and  not  pro- 
cured on  the  continent,  as  had  generally  been 
supposed.  The  colophon  or  device  of  Wynkin 
de  Worde,  appended  to  his  books,  is  usually 
that  of  Caxton  with  his  own  name  in  Gothic 
letters  underneath ;  but  in  a  few  cases  he  used 
a  much  more  complicated  one,  embracing  the 
emblazonments  of  the  later  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors.  His  will  is  still  extant  m  the  pre- 
rogative ofBce.  His  books  are  rare,  thouj^ 
not  as  rare  as  those  of  Caxton;  they  are  mnch 
sought  after,  and  bring  hi^  prices.  One  of 
them, "  The  Moste  Pytefid  Hystorye  of  the  No- 
ble Appolyn,  Kynge  of  Thyre,"  brought  £110 
at  the  duke  of  Roxbuishe's  sale. 

WORDSWORTH,  Wiuiuf,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  Cockermouth,  among  the  Cumberland 
hills,  April  7, 1770,  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  April 
98,  1860.  He  was  the  second  child  of  John 
Wordsworth,  an  attorney,  who  superintended 
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A  part  of  the  Lowther  estates,  and  of  Anne 
Oookson,  daughter  of  a  mercer  at  Penrith.  He 
supposed  himself  to  be  descended  from  the 
Wordswortis  of  Peniston,  near  Doncaster,  who 
had  been  landholders  from  the  time  of  the  oon- 
qnest,  bat  the  pedigree  was  coigectural.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  8  years  old,  and  ex- 

Sressed  anxiety  about  him  alone  of  all  her  chil- 
ren,  predicting  from  his  indomitable  self-will 
and  Tiolent  temper  that  he  would  be  steady  in 
good  or  headstrong  in  evil.  He  attended  school 
at  Oockermonth,  and  from  his  9th  year  at  Hawks- 
head,  in  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  he  often  roamed  by  day  and  night 
over  the  country,  read  the  fictions  of  Fielding, 
Swift,  Cervantes,  and  Le  Sage,  and  composed 
poems  for  his  own  amusement  and  for  school  ex- 
ercises, which  he  afterward  condemned  as  "  false 
from  their  over  wrought  splendor."  His  father 
died  in  1788,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncles  he  was  sent  in  his  18th  year  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  student  till  1791,  when  he  received 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Averse  to  collegiate  stud- 
ies and  discipline,  impatient  of  restraint  and 
control,  and  preferring  to  pass  his  evenings 
either  with  gay  companions  or  alone  in  the 
college  gardens  by  the  Cam,  ga»ng  at  the 
trees,  and  peopling  the  walks  with  fairies,  his 
memories  of  his  alma  mater  were  by  no  means 
affectionate;  but  he  made  himself  master  of 
Italian,  and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  and  the  English  poets.  He  ascribes  to 
this  period  a  growing  belief  in  his  own  mission 
as  a  poet,  and  selected  Chancer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare  as  the  four  models 
whom  he  must  have  constantly  before  his  eyes. 
Dnring  his  third  vacation  in  1790  he  made 
with  s  fellow  collegian  a  pedestrian  tour 
throngh  France,  Switzerland,  and  th'e  north  of 
Italy,  being  in  France  when  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  After  taking  his 
degree  he  lodged  for  4  months  in  London,  often 
Ibtening  to  the  debates  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  French  revolution;  went  on  a 
pedestrian  excursion  to  North  Wales;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1791  started  on  a  second 
pilgrimage  to  France,  where  he  shared  so  fully 
in  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  the  time  that  he  en- 
tertained the  project  of  becoming  a  naturalized 
Frenchman.  He  remained  about  a  year  at 
Orleans,  Blois,  and  Paris,  and  was  meditating 
how  to  rally  about  himself  the  straggling  fac- 
tions and  to  guide  the  revolution  to  a  glorious 
issue,  when  circmnstsinces  obliged  his  return 
to  England,  Just  in  time,  as  he  afterward  ac- 
knowledged, to  save  him  from  the  guillotine. 
He  fixed  his  abode  in  London,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  talents,  which  his  Cambridge  career 
had  brought  into  question,  he  published  in  1793 
two  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet,  "  An  Evening 
Wtdk,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady,"  and  "De- 
scriptive Sketches,  taken  during  a  Pedestrian 
Tour  among  the  Alps."  The  slight  notice 
which  they  attracted  was  not  at  all  satisfitictory, 
though  Coleridge  says  that "  seldom,  if  ever,  was 


the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genioa 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
nounced."   They  were  afterward  so  changed 
as  to  destroy  their  historical,  wUhont  adding 
much  to  their  poetical  value.    In  his  repnhlicaB 
seal,  he  proposed  in  an  onpablished  tetter  to 
the  bishop  of  Llandaff  to  scatter  plenty  over 
the  land  by  abolishing  Ae  monarchy  and  the 
peerage,  was  indignant  that  England  made  war 
against  France,  and  after  witnessing  on  the  Ids 
of  Wight  the  equipment  of  the  fleets  strayed 
toward  Wales,  and,  connecting  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  dreariness  of  Salisbury  plain  with  the 
rovings  of  disbanded  sailors  and  of  the  widows 
of  the  slain,   commenced  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza  the  poem  of  "Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  which 
did  not  appear  entire  till  1842.     Meantime 
his  friends  urged  him  to  enter  either  the  law 
or  the  church,  but  he  believed  himself  unfit 
for  the  former,  and  his  present  theological  and 

golitical  opinions  were  incompatible  with  tb« 
itter.  He  projected  a  monthly  miscellany  to 
be  called  "  The  Philanthropist,"  and  sought  an 
engagement  as  contributor  to  some  opposititHii 
newspaper ;  but  each  scheme  seemed  imps«eti- 
oable,  when  in  1796  he  received  a  legacy  at 
£900  from  Baisley  Calvert,  a  young  friend  whom 
he  had  attended  and  cheered  dnring  sevoal 
months  of  his  last  illness.  "  Upon  the  interest 
of  the  £900,"  he  says,  "£400  being  laid  out  in  aa 
annuity,  with  £200  deducted  from  the  principal, 
and  £100  a  legacy  to  my  sister,  and  £100  mon 
which  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads'  brought  me,  my 
sister  and  I  contrived  to  live  seven  years, 
nearly  eight"  A  farther  sum  of  £8,600  was 
paid  over  to  the  family  in  1802,  to  be  divided 
among  6  children,  as  arrears  due  from  the  eari 
of  Lonsdale  (Sir  James  Lowther) ;  and  with 
this  provision  Wordsworth  resolved  to  m;^ 
poetry  the  sole  business  of  his  life,  having  already 
conceived  of  painting  an  "  infinite  variety  of 
natural  appearances  that  had  been  imnotaoed 
by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  country."  Dming 
his  unsettled  and  roving  career,  be  had  become 
accustomed  to  temperance  and  economy,  and 
in  the  autmnn  of  1796  he  established  himself 
at  Racedown,  in  Somersetshire,  with  his  agUs 
Dorothy,  his  cherished  assodate  dnring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  to  whom  he  ascribed  tlie 
happiest  influence  upon  his  character  and 
tastes.  There  he  began  the  tragedy  of  "The 
Borderers,"  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  tine 
and  thought,  but  which  was  never  acted,  and 
was  published  in  1842  only  to  be  pronounced 
an  unqualified  fulure.  In  June,  1797,  Cole- 
ridge visited  him  at  Racedown,  and  the  two 
poets,  charmed  with  each  other,  became  friends 
for  life.  Coleridge,  astonished  by  the  new  irA 
unexpected  contemplations  and  feelings  wbieb 
Worosworth  evolved  from  the  common  ap- 
pearances of  the  world,  declared  himsdf  "  a  lit- 
tle man  by  his  side ;"  and  Wordsworth,  seeinc 
Coleridge  in  his  fullest  and  treebeat  bloom,  and 
dazzled  by  his  exhausUess  intellectnal  boaidf 
and  colloquial  displays,  while  hi»  mind  wis 
yet  undimmed  by  opium,  said  that  other  mea 
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of  the  age  had  done  wonderful  things,  bnt  that 
Ooleridge  was  the  onlj  wonderful  man  he  had 
ever  known.     The  Wordawortha  soon  repaid 
his  yiait  at  his  residence  in  Kether-Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  and  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
to  him  and  eigoying  his  daily  converse  removed 
to  a  hoQse  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Alfox- 
den.    In  Nov.  1797,  the  poets  started  on  a 
pedestrian  tonr  through  the  sarronnding  coun- 
try, and,  in  order  to  make  their  wits  pay  for 
their   pleasnre,  began   a  joint   composition. 
Ooleridge  suggested  the  theme  of  "  The  Ancient 
Marinerj"  to  which  his  partner  contributed  one 
or  two  ideas ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
the  supernatural  was  the  stronghold  of  the  one, 
and  the  natural  of  the  other ;  that  it  was  the 
idm  of  Coleridge  to  bring  uneartiily  sabjects 
within  the  range  of  earthly  feelings,  and  of 
Wordsworth  to  reveal  in  lowly  things  a  high 
and  spiritual  significance;  and  they  began  to 
concentrate  their  powers  upon  separate  poems. 
They  were  visited  by  Thelwall,  famous  from 
his  trial  for  high  treason,  and  the  government 
was  led  to  suspect  treasonable  counsels  in  their 
oonstsnt  conferences.     A  spy   was   sent  to 
watch  them ;  the  villagers  misfarosted  them ;  the 
habits  of  Wordsworth,  haunting  lonely  places 
and  the  sea  shore  by  moonlight,  and  muttering 
to  himself,  contributed  to  the  delusion,  and  led 
aonae  to  believe  that  he  was  crazed,  and  others 
that  he  was  a  smuggler;  and  at  length  the 
agent  of  the  landlord  at  Alfoxden  refused  to  let 
the  honse  any  longer  to  so  dangerous  a  charac- 
ter.    This  determined  the  two  poets  and  Miss 
Wordsworth  to  make  a  trip  to  Germany,  and 
to  raise  the  requisite  funds  the  volume  entitled 
"  Lyrical  Ballads"  was  offered  to  the  poet  and 
publisher,  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol.    He  prof- 
fered 80  guineas  for  Wordsworth's  portion; 
made  a  separate  bargain  with  Ooleridge  for 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"the  first  piece  in  the 
Collection;  printed  an  edition  of  500  copies 
(1798)  ;  and  soon  after  sold  the  larger  part  of 
the  impression  at  a  loss  to  a  London  pnb- 
liaher,  and  presented  the  copyright,  as  of  no 
value,  to   Wordsworth.    The  volume  was  an 
experiment  upon  the  public  taste  as  to  how  far 
the  humblest  subjects  and  language  "really 
used  by  men"  should  be  deemed  fit  for  poetry ; 
many  of  the  pieces  were  of  a  ludicrous  simpli- 
city, which  seemed  the  more  grottoqne  in  con- 
trast with  the  formtd  and  often  finical  art 
which  marked  English  verse  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury; and  the  attempt  was  universally  neg- 
lected, ridiculed,  or  condemned.     Meantime 
Wordsworth  sailed  from  Yarmouth,  had  inter- 
Tiewa  with  Klopstock  at  Hamburg,  remained 
several  months  at  Goslar,  continued  the  com- 
position of  minor  pieces,  returned  to  England 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  soon  after  took  up 
his  residence  with  his  sister  at  Orasmere,  in 
Westmoreland.    In  1800  appeared  a  second 
edition  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  in  2  volumes, 
with  the  addition  of  many  new  pieces,  and  with 
an  exposition  in  prose  of  the  principles  on 
which  as  a  poet  be  professed  to  write.    His 


theory  was  that  the  English  nation,  having  lost 
much  of  the  genuine  poetical  power  which  it 
once  possessed,  had  oome  to  regard  the  essence 
of  poetry  as  lying  in  metre  and  diction,  in  the 
art  of  expression;  that  an  exaggerated  anti- 
thesis between  prose  and  poetry  in  respect  of 
form,  and  an  oversight  of  the  vital  quality  of 
poetry,  had  been  tiie  result;  that  genuine 
poetry  takes  its  origin  in  an  attitude  of  the 
mind,  in  the  recoUeotion  of  emotion;  that 
the  business  of  a  poet  is  to  represent  scenes 
and  passions  of  an  affecting  or  exciting  char- 
acter in  the  spontaneous  language  of  real  life ; 
that  metre  and  rhyme  are  to  be  tolerated 
only  as  auxiliaries  to  give  pleasnre;  that 
the  European  mind  was  roused  to  a  higher 
mood  and  energy  near  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  and  poetic  inspiration  returned  with 
Oowper  and  Bums;  and  that,  with  the  re- 
vival of  real  passion  and  poetic  vision,  poet- 
ical composition  should  resume  its  essential 
charaotenstio  of  nnrhetorical  truth  and  simpli- 
city in  the  delineation  of  feeling.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  this  view  by  his  own  faculty  of 
discovering  lateOt  capabilities  of  poetical  sug- 
gestion in  the  most  inrignificant  objects,  and 
by  his  sympathy  with  the  olunt  manners,  lively 
affections,  and  picturesque  aspects  of  tiie  vil- 
lagers and  rustics  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  illustrated  in  his  poems  both  the  best  and 
worst  tendencies  of  his  system,  and,  while  dis- 
covering beauty  in  neglected  and  homely  ma- 
terials, also  often  demanded  sympathy  for  the 
pettiest  traits  of  common  life  and  adopted  the 
feeblest  forms  of  common  talk.  His  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  were  reprinted  in  1802,  and  again  in 
1806 ;  commanded  the  admiration  of  many 
young  enthusiasts,  as  John  Wilson  and  Thomas 
De  Qnincey ;  and  were  mentioned  by  Jefirey  in 
1807  as  "unquestionably  popular."  In  1802 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson  of  Penrith, 
whom  he  hod  known  from  childhood,  and  on 
whom  he  wrote  the  exquisite  lines,  "  She  was 
a  phantom  of  delight,"  &o. ;  and  his  residence 
in  the  lake  district  of  northern  England,  to 
which  Southey  had  also  retired,  and  where 
Coleridge  was  a  frequent  visitor,  gave  rise  to 
the  appellation  of  the  lake  school,  applied  to 
the  three  poets  and  their  associates.  In  1808, 
on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  Oeorge 
Beanmont;  in  1806  he  suffered  his  first  serious 
sorrow  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Capt. 
John  Wordsworth,  who  perished  by  shipwredk ; 
and  in  1807  he  published  2  new  volumes  of 
"  Poems,"  which  were  assailed  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  criticism.  Jeflfrey,  who,  as  the  editor 
and  most  brilliant  contributor  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review,"  held  an  almost  despotic  sway 
over  current  literature,  had  always  ridiculed 
the  Iske  poets,  and  condemned  these  volumes 
as  miserably  inferior  to  their  predecessors. 
His  contemptuous  article  nearly  put  a  stop  to 
the  sale.  "  The  controversy  between  the '  Edin- 
burgh Review'  and  Wordsworth,"  says  Masson, 
"  was  literally  a  contest  between  the  old  and 
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the  new ;  in  whioh,  however,  the  old  derived 
oertam  advantages  from  the  obstinaov  and  want 
of  tact  with  which  the  new  exposed  and  made 
a  boast  of  its  most  galling  peomiarities."  The 
special  criticisms  of  Jeffrey  differ  but  little,  ex- 
cept in  style  and  temper,  from  those  advanced 
by  Ooleridge  in  his  "  Biographia  Literaria"  on 
the  puerile  language  and  trivial  details  whioh 
Wordsworth  often  affected  in  the  championship 
of  his  theory.  In  1809  he  appeared  as  a  polit- 
ical prose  writer  with  an  eloquent  essay  on  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  which  he  strongly  op- 
posed ;  and  from  that  time  he  abandoned  his . 
republican  dreams  and  became  a  conservative 
both  in  matters  of  church  and  state.  The  birth 
of  3  children  obliged  him  to  seek  larger  accom- 
modations than  those  at  Grasmere,  and  he  re- 
moved in  1808  to  Allan  Bank,  and  in  1818  to 
Bydal  Mount,  his  residence  for  the  reminder 
of  his  life,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
lake  of  Bydal  and  of  part  of  Windermere,  and 
having  grounds  and  gardens  which  were  by  de- 
grees most  skilfUly  embellished  nnder  his  di- 
rection. In  1818  also  he  was  appointed,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  to  the  distrib- 
utorship of  stamps  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, an  office  which  he  oould  discharge  by 
deputy,  and  which  afforded  him  over  £600  a 
year.  It  had  long  been  his  aim  to  compose  a 
vast  philosophical  poem,  embodying  views  of 
men,  nature,  and  society,  as  an  introduction  to 
whioh  he  completed  in  1806  "  The  Prelude," 
firat  published  posthumously,  containing  a  rec- 
ord of  the  cultivation  and  progress  of  his  own 
powers.  The  main  poem,  entitled  "  The  Re- 
dnse,"  was  to  consist  of  8  parts,  to  which  "  The 
Prelude"  was  to  have  the  relation  of  an  ante- 
ohapel  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church,  while  all 
his  minor  poems  were  to  represent  the  cells,  or- 
atories, and  sepulchral  recesses  belonging  to  such 
an  edifice.  Only  the  second  part,  entitled  "The 
Excursion"  (1814),  the  noblest  and  most  elab- 
orate of  his  productions,  was  ever  published. 
It  is  in  blank  verse,  and  contains  passages  of 
sentiment,  description,  eloquence,  and  profound 
philosophical  meaning'  rarely  surpassed;  yet 
the  dissertation  is  often  tedious,  and  the  plot 
incongruous,  the  whole  plan  embracing  but  a 
8  days'  walk  among  the  mountains,  and  the 

Erincipal  discourses.  "  of  truth,  of  grandeur, 
eanty,  love,  and  hope,"  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  poor  Scotch  peddler.  Jeffirey  began 
his  criticism  with  the  proclamation :  "  This  will 
never  dol"  and  when  the  article  was  called  a 
"  crushing  review,"  Southey  retorted  that  the 
critic  might  as  easily  crush  SUddaw.  From 
this  time  the  war  between  the  poet  and  the  re- 
viewer waned ;  concessions  were  made  on  both 
sides ;  the  former  less  frequently  illustrated  his 
extreme  views  in  verses  of  ludicrous  simplicity 
and  pathos,  and  the  latter  began  to  do  Justice 
to  the  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  new 
school.  In  1816  appeared  "  The  White  Doe  of 
Rystone,"  a  romantic  narrative  poem,  to  which 
in  point  of  conception  he  assigned  the  highest 
plaice  among  his  productions ;  in  1819  the  aerio- 


oooDdo  tales  of  "  Peter  BeD"  and  "  The  Wagon- 
er," both  of  which  had  been  written  many  yean 
before,  and  were  severely  attacked ;  and  in  1822 
a  collection  of  sonnets  and  poems  under  the 
tide  of  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent," 
soon  followed  by  his  series  of  ecclesiastical  son- 
nets.  His  whole  income  from  his  literary  lihora 
had  not  in  1819  amounted  to  £140,  and  even 
in  1829  he  remarks  that  he  had  worked  harder 
through  a  long  life  for  less  pecnniary  emola- 
ment  than  a  public  performer  gets  for  2  or  3 
songs.    But  his  reputation  rose  rapidly  from 
1880  to  1840 ;  new  editions  of  his  previous  vtd- 
umes  were  demanded ;  in  1889  the  degree  of 
D.O.L.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univernty 
of  Oxford  amid  enthusiastic  plaudits ;  in  18^ 
he  was  permitted  to  resign  his  ofBce  to  hia  sec- 
ond son,  and  received  a  pension  of  £300 ;  and  in 
1848  he  succeeded  Southey  as  poet  lanreate. 
He  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems 
in  1842,  arrangingthem  in  a  new  order  aocoid- 
ing  to  subjects.    His  health  was  shaken  in  1847 
Dy  the  death  of  his  only  daughter  Dora  (Mrs. 
Quillinan),  but  he  continued  generally  well  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  own  dea&,  on  the 
anniversary  of  St.  George  and  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Shakespeare. — With  the  exception  of 
tours  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent,  and  oe- 
oaaional  visits  to  London,  his  whole  lifie  wai 
passed  among  the  lakes.    In  eqjoyment  of  world- 
ly competence,  he  walked,  boated,  wrote,  at- 
tended church,  and  received  viators.    In  his 
later  years  the  day  began  and  dosed  with  pnty- 
ers ;  and  after  breakfast  the  family  read  the  Ice- 
sons  and  psalms.    His  study  was  Uie  open  air,  ia 
which,  he  says,  nine  tenths  of  his  poems  were 
shaped.    The  neighbors  who  heard  him  in  the 
act  of  verse  making,  after  some  prolonged  ab- 
sence, were  wont  to  exclaim :  "  There  be  is; 
we  are  glad  to  hear  him  hooing  about  again.^ 
The  first  characteristie  of  his  poetry  is  his  ex- 
treme sensibility  to  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  changing  phtaomena  of  external  na- 
ture.   By  no  one  else  has  the  world  of  n^t 
and  sound,  from  the  planetary  motions  in  the 
heavens  down  to  the  restless  shadow  of  the 
smallest  flower,  been  so  sedulously  studied  dni^ 
inc  a  long  life.    II.  Chbibtophkb,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  author,  youngest  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Cockennonth,  Cmn- 
berland,  Jund  9,  1774,  died  at  Bnxted,  Sussex, 
Dec.  31,  1889.     He  was  graduated  B.A.  at 
Trmity  college,  Cambridge,  in  17B6,  and  elected 
to  a  fellowship.    His  "  Six  Letters  to  QranvSk 
Sharp,  Esq.,  respecting  his  Bemarks  on  the  Use 
of  the  Deflnite  Artide  in  the  Greek  Text  a4 
the  Kew  Testament"  (IBOSi),  procured  hhn  the 
situation  of  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.   He  uterward  obtained  a  reototy  in 
Norfolk,  and  in  1808  the  deanery  of  Bodring, 
Essex,  whence  he  was  tranrferred  in  181(  to 
the  rectory  of  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  and  Sond- 
ridge,  Kent    He  exchanged  these  afterward 
for  the  rectory  of  Buxted.    In  18S0  he  was  in- 
stalled in  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college^ 
Cambridge,  which  he  resigned  after  holding  it 
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for  31  years.  He  pnbliahed  an  "EoolesuuBtioal 
Biogn^khy"  (6  vols.  Sro.,  1809) ;  *'  Sermons  on 
Yunons  Occasions"  (1814);  "  Who  wrote  Euntv 
BatrAuaiV  (1834) ;  "King  Oharles  I.  the  Author 
of  Ic6n  BasilikS,  ftirther  proved "  (1828);  and 
"Christian  Institutes"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1887),  de- 
signed for  students  in  the  universitj  and  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  III.  Obbistophsk,  D.D., 
sonof  tlie  preceding,  bom  about  1808,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  afterward  chosen  a  fellow,  travelled  in 
Oreece  in  1882-'8,  recording  his  impressions  of 
the  journey  in  his  "  Athens  and  Attica"  (1886), 
took  orders,  became  head  master  of  Harrow 
school  in  1835,  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the 
university  of  Oambridge  in  1886,  and  in  1844 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  Westminster.  He 
became  vicar  of  Stanford-in-the-Vale,  Berk- 
shire, in  1850.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  a  volumi- 
nous author,  having  published,  beside  the  work 
above  mentioned,  "Ancient  Writings  copied 
from  the  Walls  of  the  Oity  of  Pompeii "  (1888) ; 
"Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Histori- 
cal;" "The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Bentley" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1842) ;  "  Theophilus  Anglioanus, 
or  Instruction  for  the  young  Student  concern- 
ing the  Church,  and  our  own  Branch  of  it " 
(1848 ;  abridged  and  published  under  the  title 
of  "Elements  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
Church,"  &c.,  1849) ;  "  Diary  in  Prance,  mainly 
on  Topics  concerning  Education  and  the 
Chnrdi"  (1846);  "Letters  to  M.  Gondon  on 
the  Destructive  Character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome"  (1847;  with  a  " Sequel,"  1848) ;  "On 
the  Canoa  of  the  Scriptures"  (1848) ;  "Lectures 
on  the  Apocalypse"  (1849) ;  "Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Worasworth,  Poet  Laureate"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1861);  "St  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of 
Bome  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Third  Century" 
(1868) ;  "  Remarks  on  M.  Bunsen's  Work  on  St. 
Hippolytus"  (1866);  "Babylon,  or  the  Question 
examined,  Is  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Babylon 
of  the  Apocalypse!"  beside  an  edition  of  The- 
ocritus, sermons,  a  volume  of  prayers  for  Har- 
row school,  &0,  IV.  Chaklbs,  D.O.L.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in« 
1806,  was  educated  at  Chnstchurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  tutor,  and  was  second  mas- 
ter of  Winchester  college  fi'om  1885  to  1846, 
and  first  wutlen  of  Trinity  college,  Perthshire, 
tcoTO.  1846  to  1864.  In  1863  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  St  Andrew's,  Don- 
keld,  and  Dunblane,  Scotland.  He  has  published 
a  Greek  grammar  (1839) ;  a  series  of  discourses 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Christian  Boyhood  at  a  Pub- 
lic School;"  "The  College  of  St  Mary,  Win- 
ton  ;"  a  manual  of  instruction  on  confirmation 
entitled  "  Catechesis ;"  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  "Religious  Liberty;"  "Notes  on  theEucha- 
ristio  Controversy;"  "A  United  Church  of 
Sngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  vindicated" 
(1863);  together  with  various  sermons,  pam- 
pbleta,  &c. 

WORKHOUSE.    See  Paupkmsm. 

WORMIUS,  or  Worm,  Olav,  a  Danish  phym- 
cian  and  scholar,  bom  in  Aarhuus  in  1688,  died 


in  1664.  He  was  educated  at  Marburg  and  at 
Strasbourg,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
after  traveling  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England,  returned  in  1618  to  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  was  made  professor  of  belles-let- 
tres in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In  1616 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek 
langua^,  and  in  1624  to  that  of  medicine.  As 
8  physician  he  was  employed  by  his  sovereign 
Christian  V.,  who  rewarded  him  for  his  ser- 
vices with  the  post  of  canon  of  the  cathedral 
at  Lund.  In  the  history  of  anatomy  he  is 
known  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  called  after 
him  oi»a  Wbrmianti,  of  which  he  made  a  par- 
ticular description.  He  wrote  works  on  medi- 
cine and  natural  history,  and  also  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 
WORMS  (vermeg),  the  lowest  class  of  articu- 
lated animals,  containing,  according  to  Agassiz, 
the  8  orders  trematoids  (including  cestods, 
planaria,  and  leeches),  nematoids  (including 
CKanthoMphala  and  gordiaeei),  and  annelids. 
Most  of  these  orders  have  been  described  under 
Akhbuda,  Eabthwobu,  Entozoa,  Leecs,  and 
Nkbbidb,  leaving  only  two  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  noticed  here. — The  planarians  have  an 
oval  or  elliptical  form,  generally  with  an  ex- 
tensible proboscis  springing  from  the  ventral 
surface,  leading  into  a  large  digestive  cavity 
with  numerous  branches,  but  without  anal 
opening ;  though  gelatinous,  fhey  have  great 
contractile  powers,  and  can  reduce  themselves 
to  a  lump  of  jelly,  in  which  shape  incautious 
eaters  of  water  cresses  are  liable  to  swallow 
them;  they  live  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water, 
swimming  with  an  undulating  motion  like 
leeches,  and  creeping  easily  on  stones  and  aqua- 
tic plants ;  though  of  small  size,  they  are  vora- 
cious and  carnivorous.  They  are  capable  of 
remarkable  increase  by  subdivision ;  of  the 
black  planoria  of  the  English  coasts  (P.  nigra) 
Dalyell  says  it  is  "  privileged  to  multiply  its 
species  in  proportion  to  the  violence  offered  to 
its  otherwise  delicate  frame ;  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  immortal  nnder  the  edge  of  the 
knife ;"  every  section  of  the  body  becomes  a 
perfect  animal,  and  if  the  head  or  tail  be  cut 
off  it  is  replaced.    There  are  many  marine 

r:ies,  an  mch  or  two  long,  on  the  North 
erican  coast,  for  descriptions  of  some  of 
which  by  0.  Girard  see  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  vols,  iii, 
and  iv.  (1848-'52);  their  form  is  generally 
fiattened,  like  the  foot  of  a  gasteropod  mol- 
lusk;  Mr.  Gira^  is  inclined  to  place  them 
among  mollnsks.  In  the  allieA  genus  ntmarteB 
(Cav.),  commonly  called  ribbon  worms,  the 
body  is  more  elongated  and  has  a  distinct  anus ; 
iorlatia  (Oken),  found  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  attains  a  length  of  more  than  16 
feet,  remaining  coiled  up  by  day  under  stones 
and  seeking  for  prey  at  night.  The  genus  gor- 
diui  (O.  Mailer),  containing  the  cdrious  hair 
worms,  has  a  very  long  and  slender  body,  pre- 
senting an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  horse 
hair,  whence  the  popular  belief  of  their  origin 
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from  hairs  dropped  accidentally  into  the  water ; 
they  have  the  intestinal  cantJ  without  anus, 
and  live  as  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  variolts 
insects,  occupying  .often  more  space  than  the 
intemail  organs  «f  their  hosts ;  a  specimen  11 
inches  long  has  been  foand  in  a  ground  beetle  of 
only  one  inch,  and  others  have  been  seen  8  feet 
long;  when  mature  they  quit  the  bodies  of  in- 
sects, and  go  into  water  or  moist  earth,  where, 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  long  chains,  at  times  sud- 
deidy  appearing  in  sucli  vast  numbers  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  reports  of  "  worm  rains ;" 
they  are  able  to  remain  hard  and  brittle  in  dry 
weather,  recovering  after  a  run.  The  common 
O.  aquatievs  (Mull.)  is  7  to  10  inches  long,  and 
ji  ^^  iJi  '^  "■''^  ^*^^  wide,  the  tail  in  the  male 
being  bifid ;  the  young  escape  from  the  eggs  in 
about  3  weeks,  of  a  very  different  shape^from 
their  parents,  being  ,jj'of  an  inch  longi'with 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  cylindrical, 
rounded  and  furnished  with  short  spines  at 
the  end ;  the  anterior  is  wider,  the  montli  hav- 
ing 2  circles  of  retractile  tentacles  and  a  dab- 
shaped  proboscis;  they  are  swallowed  alive 
by  beetles  and  other  insects,  in  the  bodies  of 
which  they  undergo  development  into  the  long 
hair  worms. 

WORMS,  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Dormstadt,  26  m.  from  Hentz,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  pop.  in  1866,  10,728.  It  has  a 
cathedral  of  Romanesque  architecture,  built  in 
the  nth  century,  and  7  other  churches,  with  a 
synagogue  of  the  11th  century.  Patent  leather 
is  extensively  mannfikctured,  and  the  famous 
wine  called  Liebfrauenmileh  is  produced  on  an 
adjoining  hill. — The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Germany ;  it  is  the  scene  of  the  Ny)elunge7ir 
Lied,  and  there  are  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 
Attila  destroyed,  and  Clovis  rebuilt  it.  Oharle- 
magne  and  the  Oarlovingians  often  resided  here. 
Important  councils  of  the  church  and  imperial 
diets  were  held  hero,  including  that  before 
which  Luthor  a{(peared  on  April  17  and  18, 
1621.  In  the  13th  century  Worms  had  60,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  the  end  of  the  80  years'  war 
80,000.  In  1622  it  was  sacked  by  the  imperial- 
ists, and  in  1689  by  the  French. 

WORMWOOD,  a  homely  herb  with  a  pro- 
verbially bitter  taste,  usually  seen  in  gardens, 
though  occasionally  found  in  waste  places  by 
the  roadsides,  and  of  value  for  its  aromatic  and 
medicinal  quahties,  being  tonic,  a  vermifuge, 
&C.  The  common  wormwood  (artemiria  ab- 
nnthium,  Linn.)  has  a  perennial  root ;  dnster- 
ed  and  numerous  stems  sprmging  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  which  grow  2  or  3  feet  high ; 
ahnndance  of  long,  petiolate,  irregularly  bipin- 
natifid  leaves,  hoary  with  short  silky  pu- 
bescence, which  likewise  clothes  the  entire 
plant;  composite  flowers  in  numerous  heads 
on  leafy  racemes,  the  florets  yellowish,  the 
seeds  (achenia)  oblong  and  smooth.  There  are 
several  other  species,  such  as  the  tarragon, 
used  to  impart  a  flavor  to  vinegar,  the  sonth- 
emwood,  the  mugwort,  &c.,  seen  in  gardens, 
and  the  moza  (A.  moxa,  De  CandoUe),  a  na- 


tive of  China,  the  loose  wool  of  the  stems  tad 
foliage  of  which  is  employed  as  an  inflimma- 
tory  substance 'in  suitgery.  The  womvoodt 
are  all  readily  propagated  from  their  seeds  or 
by  division  of  their  roots.  They  are  generally 
indigenons  to  Europe. 

WOBNUM,  Rau>h  Nicholsos,  an  Endidi 
author,  bom  in  Thornton,  North  Dnrham,1)«e. 
20, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  rmveraty  i»l- 
lege,  London,  and  between  18S4  and  18N 
studied  painting  and  the  fine  arts  in  theprioo- 
pal  continental  dties.  Having  practised  par 
trait  painting  for  some  years  in  London,  he 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  literatare  of 
his  profession,  in  whidi  he  has  nnoe  been  » 
copied.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  lectnrer  to 
ornamental  art  in  the  government  schools  of 
design,  and  in  1862  librarian  and  keeper  of 
casts  in  the  department  of  art  into  which  the; 
were  constituted.  He  resigned  these  officet 
npon  being  appointed  in  1866  keeper  and  sec- 
retary of  the  national  gallery,  which  post  he  sdH 
retains  (1862).  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Histoir 
of  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modem"  (2  Tok 
i2mo.,  1847),  and  "Epochs  of  Painting"  (1860); 
of  several  biographical  and  descriptiTe  eati- 
lognes  illustrative  of  the  national  gallery;  ui 
of  4  reports  prepared  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  department  of  art.  He  wrote  the 
artide  "  Painting"  and  most  of  the  biognphiei 
of  artists  in  the  "Penny  Oydopsdia"  ud 
"  English  Cydopiedia,"  and  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "London  Art  Jon- 
nal"  and  other  i>eriodical8  of  the  class.  Ai 
keeper  of  the  national  gallery  he  prepared  tor 
exhibition  the  valuable  bequest  of  Turner. 

WORONICZ,  Jan  Paww,  a  Polish  preitti 
and  poet,  bom  in  Volhynia  in  1767,  died  bi 
Vienna,  Dec  4, 1829.  He  was  educated  bjrthe 
Jesuits  at  Ostrog,  became  a  member  of  Aat 
society,  and  was  employed  as  secretary  by  tte 
bishop  of  Warsaw.  Under  Alexander  1.  be  vh 
made  bishop  of  Oracow,  and  under  Nicholai  it 
1828  prunate  of  Pdand.  He  was  distingtmhed 
as  a  preadier  in  country  churches  before  hi) 
•elevation,  and  afterward  crowds  flocked  t» 
heal"  him  in  Jthe  cathedral  of  Warsaw.  Bii 
poems  {Poezye,  2  vols.,  Cracow,  1882)  are  i» 
markable  for  vivid  and -glowing  diction  nd 
lyrical  sublimity ;  his  prose  writings  (PiiMi 
6  vols.,  Oracow,  1832),  including  his  semett 
have  in  beauty  of  style  hardly  been  sarpasaed 
by  those  of  any  other  Pdiah  writer. 

WOBONZOFF,  or  Vobohtioff,  a  noUe  fan- 
ily  of  Russia,  descended  from  Gabrid  Wont- 
zoff,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  TchlghiriD  in  Ltttlt 
Russia  in  1 678,  and  one  of  whose  grandsons,  lli- 
HAiL,  became  the  lover  of  the  empress  Elin- 
beth.  By  her  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
empire  and  minister  of  foreign  afiiurs,  and  re- 
ceived through  her  influence  in  1744,  from  the 
emperor  Charles  VH.,  the  title  of  count  of  the 
holy  Roman  empu-e.  In  1760  his  two  brotii«i*i 
Roman  and  John,  obtained  the  samejjosition. 
Count  Mihail  was  chiefly  known  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  in  1746  negotiated  the  tlliuoe 
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between  Sweden  and  Rassia,  and  snbaeqnedkly 
another  treaty  with  Austria  in  regard  to  the 
sacoession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Swedish  party,  but  lost  his  inilnence  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Oatbarine  II.  He  died  in 
1767.  Of  his  three  nieces,  one,  Elizabeth  Roi 
manovna,  was  the  mistress  of  Peter  III.  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  another,  Catha- 
rine Romanovna,  was  the  princess  Dashkoff.  In 
1797  the  family  of  Woronzoflf  received  the  dig- 
nity of  oonnts. — The  most  celebrated  later 
member  of  the  family  is  Mihail  Sbmsno- 
TiTOH,  Prince  Woronzoff,  a  Russian  general  and 
statesman,  born  in  Moscow  in  1782,  died  in 
Odessa,  Nov.  18, 1866.  He  was  bronght  up  in 
England,  where  his  father  was  Rnssian  ambas- 
sador, and  where  his  sister  was  married  to  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  father  of  the  Rt  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert.  Upon  returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  19  the  Russian  army, 
fought  in  the  Oancasus  under  Tzitzianoff,  and  in 
Tarkey  under  Kntasoff,  and  highly  distingaish- 
e<1  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-'14  against 
France,  commanding  a  division  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  where  he  received  a  severe  wound. 
From  1816  to  1818  he  commanded  the  Rnssian 
contingent  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  France, 
and  in  the  latter  year  attended  the  congress 
of  the  allies  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  In  1823  he 
was  made  governor  of  New  (South)  Russia 
and  Bessarabia,  and  in  1826  with  Ribeaupierre 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Akerman  with  the  Ot- 
toman Porto.  In  1828,  after  Prince  Mentchi- 
koif  was  wounded,  he  conducted  the  operations 
of  the  siege  of  Varna.  In  Dec.  1844,  he  received 
in  addition  to  his  other  government  that  of 
the  Caucasus.  He  directed  a  severe  campaign 
in  that  country,  and  on  July  18,  1846,  took 
and  destroyed  Dargo,  Shamyl's  chief  town,  for 
-which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince. 
In  1847  Salti  was  conquered,  and  in  1848  Gor- 
gebil,  while  at  the  same  time  he  endeavored  by 
a  conciliatory  policy  to  gain  over  the  native 
tribes ;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Tur- 
key in  1868  rendered  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  more  ardnoas.  Confined  at  Tiflis  by 
sickness,  his  generals  were  successful  in  defeat- 
ing the  Turkish  forces  with  which  they  were 
engaged ;  bnt  in  March,  1864,  Woronzoff  was 
under  the  necessity  of  repairing  for  the  sake 
of  his  health  to  Carlsbad  and  Schlangenbad. 
lie  returned  in  October,  and  was  released  in 
the  same  month  from  his  command.  On  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  11.  in  1866,  he  received 
the  staff  of  field  marshal,  and  for  his  services 
in  the  Caucasus  and  elsewhere  monuments  have 
been  ereoted  to  his  memory  in  Tiflis  and  Odessa. 
WORSAAE,  Jens  Jacob  Asmussbn,  a  Danish 
anttqnary,  born  in  YeUe,  Jutland,  March  14, 1821. 
He  was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  early  Scandinavian 
history.  From  1838  to  1843  he  was  an  assist- 
ant in  the  royal  museum  of  northern  antiqui- 
ties. For  the  purpose  of  antiquarian  investi- 
gations he  made  journeys  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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Norway,  and  Germany,  and  in  1846  published 
"  The  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark"  (Co- 
penhagen, 1846).  He  travelled  in  1846  and 
18i7  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  trace 
the  vestiges  of  Scandinavian  settlements,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  visited  in  1861-'2  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  central  France,  and  Eng- 
land. In  1864  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy. 
His  writings  are  numerous  and  important. 

WORSTED.    See  Wool. 

WORT,  the  nnfermented  product  of  brewing, 
or  sweet  infu8i(>n  of  malt.    See  Brewino. 

WORTH.  I.  A  new  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Minnesota,  and  drained  by  afSuents  of 
the  Shell  Rock  and  Iowa  rivers ;  area,  abont 
420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  766.  The  surface  is 
undulating  or  level,  and  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland.  II.  A  new  8.  W.  co.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Flint  river  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Withlaooochee ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,768,  of  whom  682  were  slaves.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Albany  branch  railroad, 
unfinished.    Capital,  Isabella. 

WORTH,  William  J^fnasB,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
March  1, 1794,  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  May 
7, 1849.  He  received  an  ordinary  education,  and 
became  a  trader's  clerk  at  Hudson,  but  when 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  23d  infantry,  March  19, 1813,  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Lewis  in  1813,  and  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  March,  1814.  He 
was  brevetted  as  a  captain  for  gallant  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  July  6, 1814,  and  on 
July  26  won  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  the 
same  manner  at  Lundy's  Lane,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  On  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  in  1816,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
2d  infantry,  and  from  March,  1820,  to  Dec. 
1828,  he  was  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  and 
commander  of  cadets  at  West  Point.  On  May 
80, 1832,  he  was  appointed  a  msjor  of  ordnance, 
and  on  July  7, 1838,  he  became  colonel  of  the 
8th  infantry.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to  serve  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  and  in 
1841,  on  uie  retirement  of  Gen.  Armistead, 
took  the  chief  command.  He  was  successful 
in  repeated  and  severe  conflicts  with  the  sav- 
ages, whereby  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  in  August,  1842,  was  brevetted  a  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  and  distingruished  services. 
On  the  approach  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Corpus  Ohristi,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  some  time,  when  he  went 
to  Washington  intending  to  resign  on  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  Taylor.  The  out- 
break of  actual  war  induced  him  to  change  this 
determination.  He  returned  to  the  army,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846,  bore 
a  very  important  part.  He  commanded  that 
division  of  the  army  which  had  been  ordered 
to  carry  the  heights  on  the  Saltillo  road,  while 
Gen.  Taylor  witii  the  other  division  advanced 
along  the  Seralvo  road.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  communicate  witii  the  commander-in-chie^ 
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Worth  was  obliged  to  act  independently 
tlirougliont  the  battle.  He  carried  the  forts 
commanding  his  line  of  approach,  stormed  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  had  fought  his  waj  throngh 
the  streets  nearly  to  the  great  plaza,  when  the 
town  capitulated  to  Taylor,  approaching  from 
the  other  side.  For  these  achievements  Worth 
was  bre vetted  a  msgor-general,  and  received 
from  congress  a  sword  "  in  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  entertained  by  congress  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct  in  storming  Monte- 
rey." Having  been  withdrawn  from  the  army 
of  Gen.  Taylor  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bnena 
Vista,  he  commanded  a  division  in  that  of  Gen. 
Scott  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  also 
distinguished  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Puebla  and  of  the  bridgehead  at  Churn- 
bnsco;  and  at  Molino  del  Bey,  Sept.  8,  1846, 
he  led  the  assault  upon  the  almost  impr^nable 
defences  of  the  Mexicans,  which  he  carried 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  one  fourth  of  his  com- 
mand. He  also  distinguished  himself  in  storm- 
ing the  San  Oosme  gate  of  Mexico  on  Sept.  18, 
and  received  there  the  message  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  proposing  to  surrender  the  city. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Gen.  Worth 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  South- West,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Beside  the  sword  presented  to  him  by  congress, 
he  received  others  from  the  states  of  New  York 
(1888)  and  Louisiana  (1848),  and  from  his  na- 
tive county,  and  in  1842  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  legislature  of  Florida  for  having  closed  the 
Seminole  war.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  city  of  New  York,  at  tbe 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue,  front- 
ing Madison  square,  beneath  which  his  remains 
are  interred. 

WORTHINGTON,  Thomas,  a  governor  of 
Ohio,  bom  near  Oharlestown,  Jefferson  co.,Va., 
Jnly  16, 1773,  died  in  New  York  city,  June  20, 
1827.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1797,  and  in 
1799,  1800,  and  1801  was  a  member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  and  in  1802  of  the  conven- 
tion for  forming  a  state  constitution.  He  was 
a  senator  in  congress  from  1808  to  1807,  and 
fi"om  1810  to  1814,  and  governor  of  Ohio  from 
1816  to  1819.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  board  of  canal  commissioners. 
Few  men  have  impressed  their  character  more 
indelibly  on  the  history  of  a  state  than  Gov- 
ernor Worthington  did  upon  that  of  Ohio. 

WOTTON,  Sib  Hknet,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Bocton  hall,  parish  of  Boughton  Mal- 
herbe,  Kent,  April  9,  1668,  died  in  Deo.  1689. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  at 
New  and  Queen's  colleges,  Oxford,  and  in  his 
22d  year  left  the  university  to  travel.  He 
spent  a  year  in  France,  8  years  in  Germany, 
and  about  4  in  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  to 
England  became  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain  and  Ireland. 
When  Essex  was  charged  with  treason  in  1601, 
Wotton  fled  to  France.  About  March,  1602, 
he  was  in  Florence,  and  was  employed  by  the 
grand  doke  Ferdinand  I.  to  carry  informatioii 


to  King  James  of  Scotland  that  a  plot  bad  btcn 
laid  to  assassinate  him.    He  performed  thi* 
mission  very  discreetly,  and  a&er  a  staj  of 
8  months  in  Scotland  returned  to  Florcnoe. 
On  the  death  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  he  proceeded 
to  England,  received  at  once  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  in  the  next  year  (1601)  wu 
sent  ambassador  to  Venice.    He  vas  recdkd 
in  1610,  toward  the  close  of  1616  traa  tent  on 
a  mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  1616 
was  reappointed  to  the  Venetian  embassy.   E« 
afterward  discharged  several  other  diplomiiat 
trusts,  and  in  1628  was  appointed  provost  d 
Eton  college,  an  ofBce  which  he  retained  mtil 
his  death.    As  it  could  not  be  re^ari;  heM 
by  a  layman,  he  was  ordained  deacon.   Se 
wrote  "  Elements  of  Architecture"  (1624),  then 
the  best  work  on  that  subject ;  "  The  State  d 
Christendom,  giving  a  perfect  and  exact  J)» 
covery  of  many  political  Intrigues  and  eecret 
Mystwies  of  State   practised  in  most  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe"  (fol.,  1657) ;  and  several  le« 
important  works.    He  is  best  known  nov  t^ 
his  poems,  which,  though  few  and  brie^  and 

Senerally  of  a  fugitive  character,  display  giert 
elicaoy  of  feeling  and  happiness  of  expreaaon 
His  friend  Izaak  Walton  published  his  life  ia 
1661,  with  a  ooUection  of  his  poems,  letten, 
and  misoellaneouB  writings,  under  tbe  title  at 
BtMquiet  WoitimiancB. 

WoTTON,  WiLUAM,  an  English  divine  anl 
author,  bom  at  Wrentbam,  Suffolk,  Aug.  A 
1666,  died  Feb.  18,  1726.  He  is  said  to  Im 
been  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebmr 
at  6  years  of  age,  and  entered  Catliarine  hall, 
Cambridge,  at  10.  He  there  added  to  his  atad- 
ies  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  langnagei. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1679,  obtauM 
various  preferments,  and  wrote  "Beflectnas 
upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning"  (Sro, 
London,  1694),  "  A  History  of  Rome,"  *o. 

WOUVEBMAN,  Phiup,  a  Dutch  paintff. 
bom  in  Haarlem  in  1620,  died  in  1668.  He 
was  instracted  by  his  father,  an  indiffeifflt 
artist,  find  by  Wynants  of  Haarlem,  in  whiA 
city  his  life  was  passed.  According  to  tiit 
commonly  received  account,  his  repntatiot 
during  his  life  as  a  painter  was  small  Aftv 
his  death  his  pictures  rose  immensely  in  TahWi 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  esteemed  punt- 
ers of  the  Dutch  school.  In  consequence^  it  B 
said,  of  the  disgust  with  which  this  neglect  ■■ 
spired  him,  he  destroyed  before  his  death  ail 
the  studies  he  had  made  during  his  life,  fnaa 
fear  that  his  son  might  be  indaced  by  the  j» 
session  of  them  to  become  a  painter.  His  sak- 
jects  consist  for  the  most  part  of  roadside  scene* 
and  hunting  or  battle  pieces,  and  it  is  oonuMi- 
ly  believed  that  he  never  painted  a  piotore  vitb- 
out  a  white  or  gray  horse  as  a  conspicsoj 
object.  His  technical  qnalitiea  are  of  a  hip 
order,  and  his  skies,  for^ronnds,  and  f(d>Mt 
are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  his  schooL  Be 
left  upward  of  800  carefully  finished  pictuws. 
-  WOW- WOW,  a  name  given  to  the  actJTeaW 
silvery  gibbons.    See  Ape. 
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WRACE6RA8S  (zottera  marina,  Linn.),  an 
aquatic  plant  of  the  natural  order  naiadatea., 
having  a  creeping  rootstock  sheathed  by  the 
bases  of  very  long,  linear,  obtnse,  ribbon- 
•  shaped,  obscurely  nerved,  green  leaves,  whence 
the  generic  name  (Gr.  C'^arrjp,  a  band).  The 
flowers  are  nnmeroas,  of  two  kinds,  sessile  and 
naked,  arranged  in  two  rows  in  a  concealed 
spike,  and  appear  in  May  and  June.  The  plant 
is  very  common  in  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
identical  with  the  European  form.  When 
thrown  ashore  in  the  antumn,  it  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities  and  used  for  protecting  cellars 
from  the  frost,  for  covering  tender  plants 
throngh  the  winter,  and  for  composting  with 
manures,  under  the  name  of  eel  grass  or  sea 
weed.  The  dried  stems  and  leaves  are  also 
sometimes  nsed  for  packing  brittle  wares  and 
for  stnflSng  mattresses. 

WK ANGEL,  Kabl  Gpstaf  von,  count,  a 
Swedish  general,  born  in  Skokloster,  on  Lake 
Mffilar,  Dec.  18,  1613,  died  in  the  isle  of  ROgen 
in  1675.  He  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Wran- 
gel,  a  Swedish  state  councillor,  field  marshal, 
and  governor-general  of  Livnnia.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  abroad  in  study,  he  accompanied 
CrustavuB  Adolphus  in  his  expedition  to  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  battle  of  Ltttzen  in  1682  ren- 
dered great  services  after  the  fall  of  the  king. 
Under  Bemhard  of  Weimar  and  Baner,  who 
succeeded  Gustavus  in  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  army,  he  rose  rapidly,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1641  was  one  of  the  migor- 
generals  who  commanded  the  Swedish  forces 
until  the  arrival  of  Torstenson.  Under  him  he 
participated  in  the  campaign  in  Germany,  and 
in  the  famous  march  to  Holstein.  He  was  then 
sent  to  reSnforce  Glaq^  Elemming,  the  Swedish 
high  admiral,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Danes  near  the  island  of  Femern,  and  after  the 
death  of  Flemming  received  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  obtMned  over  the  Danish  fleet  a 
great  naval  victory  on  Oct.  18,  between  the 
islands  of  Femern  and  Laaland,  having  previ- 
ously been  refinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron. 
In  1645  he  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Bomholm,  and  disputed  successfully  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas  until  tlie  peace  of  BrOmse- 
bro,  Aug.  23,  when  he  returned  to  Germany ; 
and  in  1646  he  succeeded  Torstenson  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Swedish  army.  Re- 
treating before  the  archduke  Leopold  from 
Bohemia,  he  effected  a  junction  at  Giessen 
-with  the  French  forces  under  Tnrenne,  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Main,  captured  several 
cities,  and  besieged  Augsburg,  which  however 
■was  relieved  by  the  Austrian  army.  Li  1647 
a  separate  armistice  was  concluded  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Swedish  general 
turned  in  July  toward  the  Main,  took  Schwein- 
fnrt,  and  marching  to  Bohemia,  captured  Eger. 
In  September  the  Bavarian  elector  suddenly 
broke  the  armistice,  published  a  manifesto 
against  the  Swedes,  and  sent  part  of  his  army 
to  assist  the  emperor.    Wrangel  was  obliged 


to  retreat  precipitately  from  Bohemia  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  his  allies.  In  the 
spring  of  1648  the  Swedes  and  French  marched 
toward  the  Danube,  and  on  May  17  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter  the  united  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  army  near  Zusmarshansen,  not 
far  from  Augsburg.  Forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Lech,  they  now  drove  the  imperialists  be- 
yond the  Isar  and  the  Inn,  and  laid  waste  Ba- 
varia, but  were  forced  to  retire  beyond  the 
Danube  by  the  approach  of  an  Austrian  army 
under  Piccolomini.  After  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia Wrangel  passed  several  years  in  retire- 
ment. Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  (X.) 
Gustavus  he  accompanied  that  monarch  in  his 
expedition  to  Poland,  and  was  present  at  the 
three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw,  July  18-20, 1666. 
Denmark  having  joined  the  alliance  against 
Sweden,  Wrangel  in  1657  stormed  the  fortress 
of  Fredericsodde  (now  Frederioia),  for  which 
he  was  created  lord  high  admiral.  He  reduced 
Gronenberg  in  Sept.  1658,  after  a  siege  of  three 
weeks,  and  took  command  of  the  fleet  destined 
for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen ;  but  the  Danes 
being  reenforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  tiie  con- 
test which  ensued  in  November  was  a  virtual 
defeat  for  the  Swedes.  In  the  following  years 
he  kept  the  control  of  the  Danish  waters,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1660  was  made 
grand  marshal  of  Sweden  and  generalissimo. 
In  1674,  Sweden  having  made  an  alliance  wiUi 
France,  which  was  carrying  on  a  war  with 
Germany,  Wrangel  unexpectedly  broke  in  upon 
the  states  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men.  The  elector  recalled  his 
forces  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  Swedes  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate  Brandenburg 
and  part  of  Pomerania.  The  failure  of  this 
campaign  is  attributed  to  the  infirmities  of 
Wrangel,  who  was  most  of  the  time  confined 
to  his  bed  by  sickness.  Hereupon  he  gave  np 
his  post,  returning  to  his  estate  on  the  island 
of  Ettgen.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
count  m  1646. 

WR  ANGELL,  "Fevdisajstd  Pbtko  vitch,  baron, 
a  Russian  navigator,  bom  in  Esthonia  about 
1796.  He  belongs  to  a  noble  family  of  his  na- 
tive province,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  school  of  cadets  in  St.  Petersburg.  Enter- 
ing the  naval  service,  he  made  several  voyages 
as  midshipman  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  1817  served 
under  Golownin,  in  the  sloop  of  war  Eam- 
tchatka,  in  making  an  examination  of  the  Rus- 
sian American  colonies  and  taking  hydrograph- 
ical  observations  in  the  surrounding  waters. 
After  his  return  from  this  voyage  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1820  to  the  chief  command  of  an 
expedition  designed  to  explore  the  Russian 
polar  seas.  He  was  charged  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  position  of  Cape  Shela^pn, 
to  examine  the  coast  east  of  this  cape  to  Ber- 
ing's straits,  to  visit  the  Bear  islands  and  the 
months  of  the  Eolyma  in  Siberia,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  the  natives  of  Indighirka  and  Kolyma 
that  there  existed  a  large  traot  of  land  to  the 
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north  of  the  Polar  sea.  On  Nov.  2,  1820, 
Wrangell  arrived  at  Nijni-Kolymsk,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1821  made  a  northern  journey 
on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  sailed  up  the 
Kolyma  some  distance  into  the  interior,  while 
others  under  his  command  explored  tlie  sea 
coast.  In  March,  1822,  he  renewed  his  jour- 
ney, travelling  upon  the  ice  for  46  days,  as  far 
as  lat.  72'  2'  N.,  without  seeing  any  trace  of 
land.  He  spent  the  summer  months  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  coast  line  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Eolyma.  In  Feb.  1828,  he  travelled  as  far  as 
lat  70°  61'  N.  and  long.  175°  27'  E.,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg  in  Aug.  1824.  An 
account  of  this  expedition,  drawn  up  by  Engel- 
bardt  from  the  journals  of  Wrangell,  was  pub- 
lished in  2  vols,  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  by  Mrs.  Sabine  appeared 
in  1840  under  the  title  of  "  Wrangell's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1820-'23."  In  1841 
the  complete  report  of  the  expedition  was  pub- 
Ushed  under  the  title  of  "A  Journey  on  the 
Northern  Coasts  of  Siberia  and  the  Icy  Sea"  (2 
vols.,  St.  Petersburg).  In  1825,  as  commander 
of  the  sloop  of  war  Krotkoi,  Wrangoll  made  a 
voyage  around  the  world,  and  upon  his  return 
in  1827  was  appointed  governor  of  Russian 
America.  He  repaired  to  his  post  in  1829  by 
way  of  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  and  remained 
there  5  year^.  Among  other  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Russixm  possessions,  he 
labored  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  and  also  collected  many  valuable  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  notices  of  those 
regions,  which  were  partly  published  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1889  in  the  "Communications 
in  regard  to  the  Russian  Possessions  on  the 
North-West  Coast  of  America."  In  1886  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  return  journey,  which 
he  made  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States.  He  was  now  made  rear 
admiral,  was  for  a  long  time  director  of  the 
ship  timber  department  in  the  ministry  of  the 
navy,  and  in  1847  was  made  vice-admiral.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1849  to  become  director 
of  the  Russian  American  company.  In  1854 
he  became  chief  director  of  the  hydrographical 
department  of  the  ministry  of  the  navy;  in 
1866  chief  assistant  to  the  high  admiral  Con- 
Btantine ;  and  in  1858  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  empire,  which  office  he  still  holds,  with 
the  rank  of  admiral  and  general  aide-de-camp. 
WRANGLER,  Seniok,  a  term  applied  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  England,  to  the  un- 
dergraduate who  passes  the  best  public  mathe- 
matical examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Previous  to  the  examination  for  degrees, 
those  wishing  to  "  go  out  in  honors,"  as  it  is 
called,  whether  mathematical  or  classical,  sig- 
nify their  intention,  and  are  examined  separate- 
ly from  the  other  candidates,  who  are  called 
oj  iroXXoi,  or,  in  university  parlance,  "  the  Pol." 
At  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  examination 
those  candidates  for  honors  who  deserve  the  dis- 
tinction are  arranged  in  order  of  merit  in  8  lists 
or  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  that 


of  wranglers,  the  next  that  of  senior  optimis, 
and  the  lowest  that  of  junior  optim^s— tlie 
whole  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  math- 
ematical tripos.  Hence  the  senior  wrangler, 
or  the  highest  in  the  list  of  wranglers,  i>  the 
most  distinguished  mathematician  of  the  jetr. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  practice  which 
formerly  required  candidates  for  degrees  to  a- 
hibit  their  powers  in  pubUc  disputations. 

WRASSE,  the  common  name  of  the  ipiny- 
rayed  fishes  of  the  family  labrida  comprised  in 
the  genus  labrui  (Cuv.).  The  mouth  is  pro- 
trusible,  with  double  large  and  fleshy  lips,  and 
jaws  arn)ed  with  formidable  conical  teeth  in  a 
single  row,  or  with  smaller  and  crowded  ones 
in  a  second  row ;  no  teeth  on  palate,  bnt  broad 
grinders  on  the  coaleseent  lower  pharyngeal 
bones ;  scales  large,  thin,  and  cydoia,  with  lat- 
eral line  interrupted,  and  cheeks  and  gill  coTera 
scaly ;  there  is  a  single  long  dorsal,  the  spisea 
of  the  anterior  portion  bemg  surmounted  by 
short  membranous  filaments,  and  the  posterim: 
having  soft  and  split  rays ;  ventrala  nnder  pM- 
torals;  air  bladder  simple  and  strong,  and 
stomach  without  pyloric  caeca.  The  fpecita 
are  numerous,  especially  in  the  tropical  seat, 
and  are  of  moderate  size,  stout  form,  and  bea> 
tiful  colors ;  they  are  also  called  rock  isi^  and 
old  wives.  They  are  generally  seen  in  troopi 
among  the  rocks,  hiding  onder  sea  weeds,  and 
feeding  on  the  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  sea 
urchins  which  there  congregate;  they  bite 
eagerly,  and  are  often  caught  by  baits  intended 
for  other  fish,  as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteem- 
ed, being  generally  used  as  bait.  In  the  tem- 
perate regions  they  spawn  in  AprD,  the  yoimg, 
about  an  inch  long,  being  numerous  abont  the 
rocks  in  summer ;  some  of  the  Mediteiraseaa 
species  spawn  twice  a  year.  One  of  the  mort 
common  species  in  the  temperate  seas  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  ballon  wrasse  (L.  maeulatvi,  Bloch), 
about  18  inches  long,  varying  greatly  in  color, 
being  blue  or  green  with  orange  spots,  or  en- 
tirely of  different  shades  of  the  latter;  the 
colors  change  rapidly  after  death.  The  striped 
wrasse  (Z.  tariegatvs,  Gmel.)  is  of  a  general 
orange  color,  reddish  on  the  back,  ydlowii 
below,  with  the  sides  striped  with  blue,  and  tie 
fins  blue  and  orange ;  the  female  is  very  nnliie 
the  male ;  it  is  found  in  the  same  waters.  The 
rainbow  wrasse  (_fulw  tulgarii^  Cuv.)  has  the 
lateral  line  uninterrupted  and  the  head  withool 
scales ;  the  colors  are  varied,  orange,  blue,  jd- 
low,  and  silvery ;  it  is  common  in  the  Medite^ 
ranean,  and  at  Nice  is  oonndered  good  eating. 
The  gilt-headed  wrasse  (cTenilcJma  ti»c, 
RisBo)  has  the  edge  of  the  preoperculnm  d«- 
ticulated ;  it  is  ab>ut  6  inches  long,  red  varied 
wifli  green,  fins  greenish  blue,  and  head  bloe, 
with  reddish  orange  stripes  and  spots  on  tie 
cheeks;  it  is  found  on  the  English  «>«!& 
These  fish  are  represented  on  the  North  A)n«j 
loan  coast  by  the  salt  water  perch  (etenila^ 
earulem,  De  Kay)  and  the  tautog  or  black  m. 

WRAXALL,  Sib  Nathanim.  Wiuiam,  » 
English  author,  bom  in  Bristol,  April  8,  Iw- 
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died  in  Dover,  Nov.  7,  1881.    He  went  ont  to 
Bombay  iu  1769  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  iu  1771  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition against  Gnzerat  and  Baroach  as  judge 
advocate  and  paymaster.  In  1772  he  returned  to 
Enrope,  and  daring  the  next  7  years  he  visited 
various  parts  of  the  continent.    In  1774:-'6  he 
was  employed  upon  a  confidential  mission  from 
the  queen  of  Denmark,  Caroline  Matilda,  then 
at  Zell,  to  her  brother  Greorge  III.  of  England. 
In  1780  be  entered  parliament  as  a  supporter 
of  Lord  North,  but  he  afterward  became  an  ad- 
herent of  Pitt.    He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1818.    An  action  for  libel  was  brought  against 
him  in  1816,  by  Oonnt  Woronzoff,  the  Bussian 
ambassador,  whom  he  had  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  a  German  princess, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and 
to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  was 
released  after  a  confinement  of  three  months. 
He  wrote  "  Onrsory  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour 
through  some  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Eu- 
rope" (1775) ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France 
of  the  House  of  Valois,  to  which  is  added  a 
Tonr  through  the  Western,  Southern,  and  In- 
terior Provinces  of  France"  (1777) ;  "  The  His- 
tory of  France  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  the 
Third  to  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth" 
(3  vols.  4to.,-1796);  "Memoirs  of  the  Courts 
of  Berlin,    Dresden,  Warsaw,    and  Vienna" 
(1799) ;  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time" 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1815);   and  "  Postiiumous  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Time"  (8  vols.,  1886).     His 
works  are  written  in  a  light,  gossipping  vein, 
and  betray  no  little  credulity  and  weakness  of 
judgment;  but  the  author  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  so  much  curiosity, 
that  they  still  possess  considerable  value. — 
Fredbeic  Chables  Labogllbs,  an  English  au- 
thor, grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Bou- 
logne in  1828.    He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford,  studied  modern  languages  on  the 
continent,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  assistant 
cominissary  uf  the  field  train  in  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent, with  the  rank  of  captain.    He  served 
in  tliis  capacity  at  Eertch  until  the  close  of  the 
Orimean  war,  and  has  detailed  his  military 
experience  in  a  work  entitled   "  Camp  Life" 
(1860).    He  has  been  a  freqaent  contributor  to 
periodical  literature  since  18S0,  had  charge  of 
the  "  Naval  and  Military  Herald  "  in  1888,  and 
from  Jan.  1860,  to  Marcli,  1861,  was  editor  of 
"The  Welcome  Guest."    He   has    translated 
several  works  from  the  French  and  German, 
edited  the  despatches  of  Sir  James  Outram 
(privately  printed),  and  published  a  "  Hand- 
book to  the  Armies  of  Europe"  (1865) ;  "  Wild 
Oats,"  a  novel  (1867) ;  "  Armies  of  the  Great 
Powers"  (1859);  "Only  a  Woman,"  a  novel 
(1862) ;  and  "  Life  on  the  Sea." 

WRAT,  Joans.    See  Ray. 

WREN,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
diminutive  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  creeper 
family  and  genus  troglodytes  (Vieill.) ;  they 
come  near  the  dentirostral  birds,  and  by  some 
have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  golden- 


crested  warbler  or  kinglet  (regulut  orittatut, 
Ray),  also  itself  called  wren.    In  the  wrens  the 
tarsi  are  long  and  slender ;  the  toes  long,  the 
outer  longer  than  the  inner,  the  latter  being 
free;  bill  slightly  curved,   with   tip    entire; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  the  4th  to  6th  quills 
equal  and  longest;  tail  short,  rounded,  and 
usually  erect.    There  ore  about  50  species  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  of  which  one  of  the 
best  known  is  the  common  European  or  kitty 
wren  (71  panulus,  Koch).     It  is  4   inches 
long,  reddish  brown  above,  barred  with  dusky 
and  with  white  spots  on  the  wings,  and  yel- 
lowish white  below.    It  is  very  lively,   fre- 
quenting gardens  and  hedges,  and  fiitting  from 
bush  to  bush  with  a  direct  flight,  in  search  of 
insects,  seeds,  and  fruits;    though  familiarly 
approaching  the  habitations  of  man,  and  shar- 
ing the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  robin 
red-breast,  it  is  more  shy  than  the  latter,  con- 
cealing itself  when  approached  too  nearly;  in 
winter  it  often  roosts  in  cow  houses  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth,  and  great  numbers  to- 
gether take  shelter  in  holes  and  the  nests  of 
the  preceding  summer;  the  males  in  spring 
and  summer  have  a  sweet  song,  and  one  ai>- 
parcntly  too  loud  to  come  from  so  small  a 
throat.    The  nests  are  begun  early  in  April, 
in  holes   and  crevices  of  walls,  banks,  and 
roofs  of  thatch,  among   climbing  plants,  or 
on  branches  of  trees,  and  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  hay  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers ; 
they  are  comparatively   large,  oval,   domed 
above,  with  the  opening  at  the  end  or  on  the 
side ;  the  eggs  are  0  to  10,  and  even  16,  and  in- 
cubation lasts  10  days,  the  males  feeding  the 
females,  and  both  very  attentive  to  the  young ; 
2  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.    It  is  a  per- 
manent resident  all  over  Europe,  most  abun- 
dant in  the  north. — The  golden-crested  wren 
(reffuliu  erittatus,  Ray),  though  not  strictly 
belonging  to  this  group,  may  be  mentioned 
here.    It  is  8^  inches  long,  yellowish  olive- 
green  above  and  yellowish  gray  below,  with 
an  orange-yellow  crest  bordered  on  each  side 
with  black.    Though  a  permanent  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  considerable  numbers  come  from 
the  north  in  winter ;  they  are  fond  of  fir  woods, 
very  sociable  with  the  titmice  and  creepers, 
hopping  actively  from  branch  to  branch  and 
clinging  in  various  positions  to  the  twigs  in 
search  of  small  insects.    The  nest  is  neat  and 
cup-shaped,  made  of  moss  and  lined  with  teatix- 
ers,  so  suspended  from  8  or  4  twigs  that  the 
branch  shelters  the  opening ;  the  eggs  are  0  to 
10 ;  the  female  is  very  bold  when  hatching,  and 
both  sexes  are  very  attentive  to  the  young ;  the 
song  is  soft  and  pleasing.    There  are  2  nearly 
allied  species  of  this  genus  in  North  America, 
the  ruby-crowned  and  golden-crested  wrens, 
the  B.  calendula  and  tatrapa  of  Lichtenstein, 
the  former  with  a  concealed  crimson  and  the 
latter   T7ith    an   orange-red    crown. — Of  the 
North  American  true  wrens,  the  largest  is  the 
great    Carolina     (thryothorru    Ludwieianut, 
Bonap.),  6  inches  long  and  8^  in  alar  extent; 
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it  is  reddish  brown  above,  brightest  on  the 
rnmp,  the  wings  and  tail  barred  with  darker ; 
throat  and  streak  over  eyes  whitish ;  lower 
parts  pale  yellowish  msty  with  under  tail  cov- 
erts barred  with  black.  It  is  fonnd  as  far 
north  as  Pennsylvania,  west  to  Missonri,  and 
south  to  Texas;  it  is  very  lively,  like  the  other 
species  reminding  one  of  the  moose  among 
mammals,  as  it  darts  in  and  out  of  crevices ;  it 
is  very  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  many 
are  destroyed  by  minks  and  weasels ;  the  eggs 
are  B  to  8,  broad  oval,  grayish  white  with  red- 
dish brown  spots ;  2  or  8  broods  are  reared  in 
a  season. — The  long-billed  marsh  wren  (eitto- 
thcrut  palustrit,  Cab.)  is  6i  by  5 J  inches,  with 
the  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  and  the  tail  short 
and  much  graduated;  it  is  reddish  brown 
above,  blackish  on  the  crown,  between  the 
shoulders,  and  on  wings  and  tail;  streaks  on 
neck,  bars  on  tail,  and  lower  parts  white,  the 
sides  and  under  tail  coverts  light  brown.  It  is 
found  throughout  North  America  to  Greenland, 
among  sedges  and  reeds  along  the  sea  shore  and 
rivers,  where  it  makes  a  nest  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  cocoannt.  of  grasses  so  interwoven 
as  to  include  several  stems,  the  small  entrance  be- 
ing on  the  side ;  eggs  6  to  8,  chocolate  and  oval ; 
2  broods  are  raised  in  a  season,  a  new  nest  being 
made  for  each  ;  the  food  consists  of  minnte 
aquatic  insects  and  mollnsks.  The  0.  stellarit 
(Oab.)  is  smaller,  with  a  shorter  bill,  and  is 
found  in  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  Mis- 
souri.— The  best  known  species  is  the  house 
wren  (proglodyUt  adon,  Vieill.),  5  by  6 J  inches; 
it  is  reddish  brown  above,  barred  with  dusky, 
and  pale  fulvous  white  below  with  a  light 
brownish  tinge  across  the  breast.  It  is  found 
in  the  eastern  United  States  to  Missouri ;  it  is 
mnch  more  familiar  than  the  European  wren, 
and  a  fiu*  superior  songster ;  it  builds  near 
houses  and  in  boxes  prepared  for  it,  sometimes 
in  strange  places,  as  in  unused  carriages,  the 
sleeve  of  a  coat  forgotten  in  an  onthouse,  or  in 
the  old  hats  which  are  occasionally  made  to  fill 
the  space  of  a  broken  pane  of  glass ;  the  males 
are  very  pugnacious,  attacking  and  driving  off 
birds  twice  their  size  intruding  on  their  re- 
treats ;  they  have  a  special  antipathy  to  cats, 
and  to  the  martin,  bluebird,  and  swedlows,  of- 
ten appropriating  the  boxes  occupied  by  these 
birds;  the  nests  are  made  to  fill  the  boxes, 
and  to  effect  this  a  large  amonnt  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  material  is  sometimes  collected ; 
the  eggs  are  pale  reddish,  6  or  6  in  number, 
and  2  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  The  wood 
wren  {T.  Amerieanvi,  Aud.)  is  very  similar  to 
the  last  in  size  and  colors,  but  has  a  shorter  and 
stouter  bill,  a  more  graduated  tail,  with  darker 
hues  above  and  below.  The  winter  wren  (7*. 
hyemalit,  Yieill.)  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  the  T.  parvului  (Koch)  of 
Europe;  it  is  fonnd  generally  throughout 
North  America,  migrating  from  Labrador  to 
Louisiana;  the  song  is  very  loud,  musical,  and 
long  continued,  in  the  opinion  of  Audubon  ex- 
cdling  that  of  any  other  bird  of  its  size,  and 


the  more  pleasing  as  coming  from  the  ^oomy 
swamps  and  dark  woods  in  which  it  delights  to 
dwell ;  it  springs,  Uke  all  wrens,  from  its  poir- 
erfal  legs  and  feet. — There  are  several  other 
allied  genera  in  western  South  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  lyre  bird  (menura  tuperba, 
Dav.),  as  large  as  a  fowl,  previously  described, 
belongs  to  the  group  of  wrens. 

"WEEN,  Sib  Chhistophek,  an  English  archi- 
tect, born  in  East  Knoyle,  "Wiltshire,  Oct.  20^ 
1682,  died  Feb.  25,  1723.  His  father.  Dr. 
Ohristopher  "Wren,  was  chaplain  in  ordmary  to 
Charles  I.  and  dean  of  "Windsor ;  and  his  imde, 
Dr.  Matthew  "Wren,  was  bishop  of  Ely,  a  severe 
and  unrelenting  churchman,  who  by  order  of 
parliament  was  impeached  and  suffered  an  im- 
prisonment of  20  years  in  the  tower,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  until  the  restorstioe. 
Young  "Wren,  after  remaining  a  short  time  it 
"Westminster  school,  was  in  his  14th  year  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  cd- 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  was  considered  "« 
miracle  of  a  youth"  and  ''a  rare  and  early 
prodigy  of  universal  science."  In  1650  he  tcxA 
his  degree  of  B.A.  at  "Wadham  college,  and  m 
1668  that  of  M.A.,  immediately  after  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college,  Ox- 
ford. Previous  to  this  time  his  medhanic*! 
genius  had  exercised  itself  in  a  variety  of  use- 
ful inventions,  among  which  may  be  emunent- 
ed  the  wheel  barometer,  a  register  of  the  force 
and  duration  of  the  wind,  methods  of  writaig 
in  the  dark  and  of  making  several  copies  i 
once,  the  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotiat  (ex- 
pressly claimed  for  him  by  his  son),  a  method 
of  drawing  in  perspective,  improvements  in 
weaving,  in  planting  seeds,  &c. ;  and  he  had  sbo 
written  papers  on  astronomy,  on  instmmenb 
of  scientific  application,  on  ship  building,  fa^ 
tification,  harbors,  whale  fishing,  the  essiest 
method  of  finding  the  longitude,  and  nanj 
other  topics.  He  now  became  the  intimste 
associate  of  a  body  of  scientific  men  whose 
meetings  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fatnreroyd 
society.  In  1667  he  was  elected  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  college,  London,  and  i 
years  later  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  »* 
Oxford.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  written 
nothing  upon  architecture,  nor  had  he  beeo 
known  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  or  u 
one  who  had  made  any  study  of  it,  except  in  ■ 
general  way.  Hence  his  appointment  in  16*1 
as  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  sm■veyo^ 
general,  must  be  considered  simply  as  a  trilwte 
to  his  general  scientific  attainments.  In  16*9 
he  designed  the  chapel  of  Pembroke  college) 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  was  conanis- 
sioned  to  make  a  survey  of  St.  Paul's  csthe- 
dral,  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  with* 
view  to  restoring  or  rebuilding  it  so  as  toadspt 
the  whole  structure  to  the  famous  CorintluM 
portico  added  by  Inigo  Jones.  A  visit  to  P»ns 
at  this  time  formed  the  whole  of  his  oontinentsl 
travels,  and  henceforward  lie  was  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  in  great  public  arehitectnrM 
works,  evincing  of  a  sudden  such  a  fertili^  of 
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resources,  aach  estensiye  knowledge,  and  Bach  a 
propriety  in  his  general  ideas,  that  his  efforts 
have  been  aptly  described  as  the  result  of  "  an 
intuition  closely  resembliag  inspiration."  His 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  All  Souls'  college, 
were  soon  prepared,  and  gave  rise  to  protracted 
discussions,  in  the  midst  of  which  occurred  the 
sreat  fire  of  London  (1666),  a  fortunate  event 
for  Wren,  however  oolamitons  in  itself,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
architectural  abilities  on  a  more  extended 
acale.  With  a  view  to  rebuilding  the  burnt 
district  on  a  uniform  and  improved  plan,  Wren, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  made  an 
exact  survey  of  the  whole  area,  and  submitted 
a  scheme  which  provided  for  a  noble  quarter, 
with  wide  and  regular  streets,  frequent  squares 
and  piazzas,  and  a  line  of  commodious  quays 
along  the  Thames.  The  property  owners,  how- 
ever, were  indifferent  to  his  suggestions,  and 
as  each  man  preferred  to  build  his  house  up 
agun  upon  his  own  spot  of  ground,  the  same 
narrow  thoroughfares  were  preserved  as  of 
old,  and  thus  was  lost  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move fit>m  the  city  of  London  the  reproach, 
well  stated  by  Wren  himself,  of  being  "  the 
most  unadorned  of  her  bigness  in  the  world." 
Nevertheless,  he  found  abundant  employ- 
ment in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and 
churches  in  lieu  of  those  destroyed  by  the 
fire.  The  first  of  these  in  importance,  if  not 
in  date,  is  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
great  achievement  of  his  life.  The  first  plan 
for  this  edifice  designed  by  Wren  was  in  the 
form  of  a  Oreek  cross,  and  of  a  single  order 
in  height,  with  a  dome  as  large  as  that  of 
St.  Peter's — an  arrangement  well  adapted  to  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship.  But  the  duke  of 
York,  afterward  James  11.,  with  a  view  to  the 
foture  introduction  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  insisted  upon  certain 
modifications,  to  which  Wren  was  most  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  conform,  and  which  re- 
solted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  form  of 
the  latin  cross.  The  side  oratories,  which 
he  was  also  obliged  to  add  to  the  original  de- 
sign, marred  so  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing, that  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  in  speak- 
ing of  the  change.  The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's 
was  laid  June  31, 1676,  and  35  years  later  Wren 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  last  stone  on 
the  summit  of  the  lantern  laid  by  his  son  Chris- 
topher, a  result  rarely  witnessed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  so  considerable  a  work,  and  one  partic- 
ularly gratifying  to  Wren,  in  view  of  tl»e  oppo- 
sition and  contumely  that  he  had  continually 
to  encounter  during  its  progress.  Beside  St. 
Paul's,  he  designed  upward  of  63  churches  in 
London,  of  which  60  were  intended  to  replace 
those  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  The  exteriors 
liave  little  to  boast  of,  the  confined  and  obscure 
positions  which  the  buildings  occupy  affording 
but  dight  opportunity  for  architectural  skill ;  but 
the  eampanili  or  steeples  and  the  interiors  are 
often  conceived  with  great  taste.    Among  the 


most  famous  are  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Bride's 
in  Fleet  street,  and  St.  Stephen's  in  Wallbrook, 
the  last  named  being  particularly  noted  for  its 
exquisitely  beautiful  interior.  His  remaining 
works  include  the  royal  exchange  and  the  cus- 
tom house,  both  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  Monument,  Temple  Bar,  and  the  college  of 
physicians,  all  in  London;  the  hospitaJs  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea ;  large  additions  to  the 
palaces  of  Hampton  Court  and  6t.  James's ; 
the  west  front  and  towers  of  Westminster  ab- 
bey; a  palace  at  Winchester  for  Charles  H., 
now  used  as  barracks ;  the  gateway  tower  of 
Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  and  the  Sheldo- 
nian  theatre  and  Ashmolean  museum  in  the 
same  city ;  beside  various  college  chapels  and 
other  buildings  for  both  the  universities.  To 
tlie  reproach  of  Wren's  contemporaries,  it  is 
related  that  he  was  constantly  assailed  by  the 
sneers  and  reproaches  of  envious  rivals,  who 
finally  brought  anonymous  charges  of  fraud 
against  him  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
St.  Paul's,  from  which  he  was  fully  absolved 
by  government  and  the  general  verdict  of  the 
public.  TJpon  the  accession  of  George  I.  court 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and 
at  the  age  of  86  the  illustrious  architect  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  greatest  mathematician  of 
his  age  except  Newton,  while  yet  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  powers,  was  turned  adrift  to  make 
room  for  one  whose  incompetency  caused  his 
dismissal  from  office  within  a  twelvemonth. 
Wren  passed  his  latter  years  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  to  the  very  end  of  his  blameless  career  was 
actively  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies.  He 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
black  marble  slab,  with  the  inscription.  Si  monu- 
mentum  reguirit,  eirewntpiee,  marks  his  tomb. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  H.  at  Whitehall 
in  1678,  and  between  1686  and  1718  represent- 
ed various  boroughs  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
1680  elected  president  of  the  royal  society,  and 
in  1684  comptroller  of  the  works  in  Windsor 
castle.  An  engraving  representing  in  one  ex- 
tensive group  all  the  edifices  erected  by  him 
was  published  in  1842  by  0.  S.  Oockerell. 
The  most  authentic  record  of  his  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Parentalia,"  commenced  by  his 
son  Christopher,  and  finished  in  1760  by  his 
grandson  Stephen  Wren. 

WRIGHT.  L  A  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  the  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers ;  area,  625  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  668.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1869  were  2,090  bushels  of  wheat, 
18,951  of  Indian  corn,  1,695  of  oats,  2,982  of 
potatoes,  10,343  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,868  tons 
of  hay.  Capital,  Ontario.  H.  A  central  co.  of 
Minnesota,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Mississippi 
and  S.  E.  by  Crow  river  and  its  S.  fork ;  area, 
708  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,729.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  diversified  by  prairies,  forests, 
and  numerous  small  lakes.  Capital,  Monticello. 
ni.  A  8.  CO.  of  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Gas- 
conade river  and  the  head  streams  of  White 
river;  area,  about  760  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1860, 
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4,608,  of  wliom  66  were  slaves.  The  sarface  ia 
moderately  hiUy  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
dactions  in  1860  were  8,631  hnshels  of  wheat, 
194,696  of  Indian  corn,  82,730  of  oats,  and 
67,265  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Hartville. 

WRIGHT,  Eliztir,  an  American  author  and 
journalist,  bom  in  South  Canaan,  Litchfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1804.  He  removed  with 
his  father  in  1810  to  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  where 
he  lived  on  a  farm  till  1822,  when  he  entered 
Yale  coUege,  and  was  graduated  in  1826.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Lawrence  academy  at  Groton,  Mass.  From 
1829  to  1833  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Western  Reserve 
college,  Hudson,  Ohio.  Having  warmly  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  abolitionists,  he 
removed  to  New  York  in  1833,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
in  which  post  he  continued  for  6  years,  and 
during  part  of  that  period  was  editor  of  the 
"Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine."  He  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  1838,  and  in  April  of  the 
following  year  became  editor  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Abolitionist."  For  several  years  subse- 
quently he  remained  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press,  and  in  1846  established  the  "  Chro- 
notype"  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till  it 
was  merged  in  the  "  Commonwealth"  (1860), 
of  which  also  he  was  for  a  time  the  editor.  In 
April,  1868,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of 
insurance  commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  which 
he  still  holds.  Mr.  Wright  has  published  a 
translation  in  verse  of  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1843 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston, 
1846),  which  has  attained  considerable  popu- 
larity both  in  this  country  afid  in  Great  Britain. 

WRIGHT  (DARUSMONT),  Fanst,  a  social 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  about  1796,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Jan.  18,  1863.  She  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  9,  and  was  indoctrinated  by  her  guar- 
dian with  ideas  founded  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  materialists.  Upon  becoming  of 
ago  she  undertook  a  tour  of  travel  in  the 
United  States,  which  embraced  a  period  of  3 
years,  from  1818  to  1820,  and  of  which  she 
published  an  account  entitled  "Views  on  So- 
ciety and  Manners  in  America."  Soon  after 
appeared  her  "  Few  Days  in  AtJiens,"  a  defence 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  In  1825  she  re- 
turned to  America,  and  purchased  2,000  acres 
of  land  in  Tennessee,  including  put  of  the 
present  site  of  Memphis,  where  she  established 
a  colony  of  emancipated  slaves,  whose  social 
condition  she  endeavored  to  elevate  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  equality  of  the  white 
and  black  races.  The  experiment  eventually 
failed  for  reasons  never  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  the  negroes  were  sent  to  Hayti.  She  then 
appeared  as  a  public  lecturer  hi  the  eastern 
states,  where  her  attacks  upon  negro  slavery 
and  other  social  institutions  attracted  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  were  called  "Fanny  Wright" 
societies.    Her  visits  were  subsequently  ex- 


tended to  the  principal  cities  of  the  TJnioD,  l)tit 
the  enunciation  of  views  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  her  "  Few  Days  in  Athens"  met  with 
very  decided  opposition,  and  her  efforts  for  the 
reformation  of  society  proved  on  the  vhole 
unsuccessful.  About  1838  she  was  married  in 
France  to  M.  Darusmont,  whose  system  of  phi- 
losophy resembled  her  own ;  but  they  leparst- 
ed  after  a  few  years,  and  Madame  Damsmont, 
who  continued  to  be  known  by  the  same  of 
Wright,  established  herself  with  her  daugh- 
ter, the  sole  fruit  of  her  marriage,  in  Cinon- 
nati,  where  she  resided  until  her  death.  Ill 
health,  and  the  embarrassments  arising  from  a 
suit  brought  by  her  husband  to  obtain  posset- 
sion  of  her  property,  interfered  with  herpablic 
labors  as  a  lecturer,  and  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  were  passed  in  retirement. 

WRIGHT,  Silas,  an  American  stategman, 
bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  24, 1795,  died  ia 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27, 1847. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  ia 
1815,  studied  law  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  established  him- 
self as  an  attomey  at  Canton.  In  1820  he  vs 
appointed  surrogate  of  the  county.  In  1823  be 
became  a  member  of  tlie  state  senate,  aod  in 
that  body  steadily  opposed  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  he  Hoard- 
ed as  dangerous  to  the  democratic  part^.  of 
which  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  firm  adhe- 
rent. In  1827  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  federal  house  of  representatives,  and  then 
advocated  and  voted  for  the  protective  tariff  of 
1828.  He  also  voted  for  the  appointment  of  i 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1829  he  was  appoist- 
ed  comptroller  of  New  York,  which  office  he 
held  until  1833,  when  he  was  chosen  to  serve  u 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Marcy  for  4  years  in  the  U.  8. 
senate,  of  which,  by  reelection,  he  remainedi 
member  for  11  years.  He  supported  Mr.  Claji 
compromise  bill  in  1833;  defended  Presideiit 
Jackson's  removal  of  the  deposits ;  opposed  the 
recharter  of  the  U.  S.  bank ;  voted  against  re- 
ceiving a  petition  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  favor  of  exclndinf 
from  the  mails  all  "  printed  matter  calcnlated 
to  excite  the  pr^ndices  of  the  southern  statei 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery;"  opposed 
the  distribution  among  the  states  of  the  Eorpliu 
federal  revenues;  supported  the  independeot 
treasury  scheme  of  President  Van  Buren ;  voted 
in  1838  against  the  resolution  offered  hj  Kr. 
Rives  of  Virginia  declaring  that  the  citiiens  rf 
the  states  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  tbe 
question  of  slavery  in  the  federal  territories 
and  that  the  people  of  those  territories  bad  the 
exclusive  right  to  settle  that  question  for  then- 
selves  ;  opposed  the  bill  which  was  passed  ia 
1842  requiring  tlie  states  to  choose  members  of 
congress  by  single  districts ;  voted  for  the  tar- 
iff of  1842,  though  most  of  his  politica]  asso* 
ates  in  the  senate  voted  against  it;  androwd 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  at 
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reftued  to  be  made  a  jasUce  of  the  U.  8.  sn- 

Sreme  coart ;  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
ential  nomination  after  it  was  certain  that  the 
democratic  national  convention  would  not  nom- 
inate JSt.  Van  Baren ;  and  declined  the  almost 
unanimona  nomination  of  the  same  convention 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.    In 
1844,  against  his  will,  he  was  nominated  hj  his 
party  to  be  governor  of  New  York,  and  was 
elected.    President  Polk  offered  him  the  ofiBce 
of  secretary  of  the  treasary  in  1845,  but  he 
dedined  it.    As  governor  he  opposed  in  1846 
the  calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  state 
oonstitntion ;  vetoed  a  bill  appropriating  money 
for  works  on  the  canals,  on  the  ground  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  was  to  resume  the  enlargement 
of  the  canals,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
law  in  1842,  out  of  regard  for  the  financial  safe- 
ty of  the  state ;   and  recommended  legislation 
against  the  anti-renters,  and  on  occasion  of  dis- 
turbances produced  by  them  in  Delaware  co. 
in  1845  proclaimed  the  county  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insorrection  and  called  out  a  military  force. 
Nominated  for  reelection  in  1846,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  whig  candidate.    When,  in  April, 
1847,  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to 
the  territories  obtained  from  Mexico  was  nnder 
discnssion,  Mr.  Wright  emphatically  declared 
that  the  arms  and  the  money  of  the  Union 
ought  never  to  be  used  to  acquire  territory  now 
free  for  the  purpose  of  planting  davery  upon  it. 
In  May,  1847,  he  wrote  a  letter  expressing  him- 
self in  favor  of  using  the  money  of  the  federal 
government  to  improve  the  harbors  of  the 
northern  lakes. — On  leaving  the  executive  oifioe 
at  Albany,  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
simplest  habits,  returned  to  the  little  farm  of 
some  80  acres  at  Canton,  whose  cultivation  with 
his  own  hands  had  always  been  a  favorite  pur- 
suit.   On  a  blazing  day  in  June,  1847,  a  friend- 
ly vintor  "  found  him  hoeing  a  field  of  potatoes. 
In  bis  dress  as  well  as  occupation  he  looked  in 
every  particular  a  common  laboring  farmer. 
He  paused  from  his  work  as  I  addressed  him, 
and  leaning  on  his  hoe  and  wiping  from  his  face 
the  perspiration  caused  by  an  intensely  hot  sun, 
received  me  with  his  usual  ease  and  propriety 
of  language."    Another  writer  says  that  "  Mr. 
Wriglit  fdt  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  any  thing 
like  fiction  in  equipage,  manners,  politics,  or 
the  style  and  mode  of  living."    "  His  first  busi- 
ness," says  another,  "after  his  annual  return 
from  Wiuihington,  while  he  was  senator,  was 
to  take  his  wheelbarrow,  and  go  to  the  village 
mill  and  purchase  his  flour  and  mesL" — ^Mr. 
Wright  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.    A  man  of 
clear  and  powerfiil  but  not  showy  mind,  thor- 
onghly  informed  upon  public  affairs,  modest, 
sincere,  and  conscientious,  his  early  death  was 
a  national  calamity.     "  Grave  reasoning,"  says 
Mr.  Benton,  "was  his  forte.    Argumentation 
-was  always  the  line  of  his  speech."    "  A  can- 
dor which  knew  no  guile,"  adds  tlie  same  au- 
thor, "  an  integrity  which  knew  no  deviation, 
-which  worked  right  on  like  a  machine  govern- 
ed by  a  law  of  which  it  was  unconscious,  were 


the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature,  ruling 
his  conduct  ia  every  act,  public  and  private." 

WRIGHT,  Thomas,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, bom  in  or  near  Manchester  in  1788.  He 
was  employed  for  47  years  in  a  Manchester 
iron  foundery,  and  devoted  nearly  one  third 
of  his  wages  to  the  relief  of  prisoners,  -visiting 
them  in  gaol,  and  obtaining  employment  for 
those  who  were  discharged.  He  visited  re- 
peatedly the  prisons  of  London,  the  hulks,  and 
many  of  the  provincial  and  convict  prisons  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  1852  a  subscription 
was  commenced  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
by  which  £8,246  was  raised  and  invested  in 
order  to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
labor,  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  soci^  reform.  He  was  the  means 
of  founding  a  reformatory  in  Manchester  for 
vagrants  and  vicious  children,  and  several  rag- 
ged schools  and  Sunday  schools  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  holds  religious  services  for  poor 
children  every  Sunday. 

WEIGHT,  Thomas,  an  English  author  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Wales,  Api-il  21, 1810,  He 
was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge, 
and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
history,  literature,  and  antiquities.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Oamden  society,  and  of 
the  British  archaeological  association,  whose 
journal  he  edited  for  several  years.  Of  the 
Percy  society  and  the  Shakespeare  society  he 
has  also  been  an  active  member,  and  in  1842 
he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  has  edited 
a  very  great  number  of  the  rare  works  connect- 
ed -with  early  English  literature  and  history 
which  have  been  published  in  England  by  the 
societies  above  mentioned,  and  otherwise, 
within  the  last  25  years,  and  has  also  published 
"The  History  of  Ireland"  (8  vols.,  London, 
1857),  "  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English"  (1858),  and  "  History  of  France"  (2 
vols.,  1868-'60). 

WEIT  (in  Norman  French  and  law  Latin, 
breve),  a  word  used  from  very  early  times  to 
designate  any  judicial  process  or  precept,  by 
which  the  sovereign,  whether  state  or  person, 
commands  the  proper  executive  oflScer,  usually 
the  sheriff,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
the  marshal,  to  do  some  act.  It  must  be  at- 
tested by  a  judge,  usually  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  to  which  it  is  returnable,  who  thus 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  command 
is  lawful  and  issues  from  the  sovereign;  and 
this  attestation  of  the  court  or  judge  is  certi- 
fied by  the  clerk  of  the  conrt.  In  England  all 
■writs  begin:  "Victoria,  queen,  &c.,  to  the 
sheriff,"  &c. ;  in  the  United  States :  "  The  United 
States  of  America  to,"  &o. ;  or,  "  The  people  of 
the  state  of  New  York  to,"  &c. ;  or,  "  The  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to,  &o." — The  an- 
cient writs  of  the  law  were  very  nnmorous. 
Many  of  them  are  now  obsolete,  but  those 
which  remain  in  use  are  too  many  to  be  de- 
scribed -within  our  limits,  or  even  to  be  named. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  general  division 
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is  into :  1,  original  writs,  hj  which  all  Baits  at 
law  are  began ;  2,  writs  of  mesne  process,  which 
issue  in  the  intermediate  proceedings ;  and  8, 
writs  of  execution,  by  which  the  final  jndgment 
or  decree  of  the  court  is  carried  into  operation. 

WRITERS  TO  THE  SIGNET,  in  Scotland, 
where  lawyers  generally  are  called  writers,  a 
class  of  that  profession  who  are  entitled  to  con- 
duct causes  before  the  higher  courts.  They  were 
originally  clerks  in  the  o£Bce  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  where  was  deposited  the  seal  by  which 
the  king's  letters  or  writs  for  the  purposes  of 
justice  were  anthenticated;  and  they  still  re- 
tain the  special  privilege  of  signing  the  sum- 
monses by  which  an  ordinary  action  is  brought 
in  the  court  of  session,  although  such  causes 
may  be  conducted  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
other  privileged  bodies.  In  other  respects  their 
privileges  differ  but  little  from  those  enjoyed  by 
other  practitioners  before  the  supreme  courts. 

WRITING,  the  art  of  expressing  ideas  by 
yisible  signs  or  characters  inscribed  on  some  ma- 
terial, including  in  its  broadest  sense  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  pictorial  systems  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  many  modem  barbarous  nations.  It  is 
of  two  sorts :  either  it  is  composed  of  figures 
representing  objects  by  an  imitation  of  their 
forms,  or  by  some  symbolical  indication  of  their 
nature  or  properties;  or  it  representa  tiie 
sounds  which  are  used  in  spoken  language  to 
express  those  objects.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
called  ideographic ;  in  the  latter,  phonographic. 
Of  the  origm  of  this  art  nothing  is  positively 
known.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Thot ;  the 
Jews  to  Enoch,  Adam,  or  Qoi  himself;  the 
Greeks  to  Mercury  or  Cadmus ;  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians to  Odin.  The  first  step  toward  writ- 
ing was  in  all  likelihood  the  representation  of 
external  objects  by  a  more  or  less  rude  imita- 
tion of  their  forms,  without  any  indication  of 
the  accessories  of  time  or  place.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  a  step  in  advance  was 
made  by  the  application  of  a  symbolical  sig- 
nification to  some  of  these  figures,  so  that  the 
picture  of  two  legs,  for  instance,  represented 
not  only  two  legs  but  also  the  act  of  walk- 
ing. The  picture  writing  of  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans has  been  cited  as  an  example  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  it  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  many  of  the  characters  having  a 
clear  phonetic  value.  The  Mexicans  had  no 
alphabetic  system,  however,  their  phonograms 
representing  syllables  .or  whole  words.  (See 
Mexican  Piotcrk  Wbitino.)  Pictures,  abbre- 
;viated  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  gradually 
became  conventional  signs ;  but  at  what  time 
men  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  these 
characters  stand  for  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage instead  of  the  objects  of  visible  nature, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Some  writers 
indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  not 
merely  phonetic  but  even  alphabetic  systems 
have  always  existed.  The  Ohmese  system  com- 
bines ideographic  and  phonetic  characters, 
some  of  the  signs  having  been  originally  imita- 
tions of  external  objects,  while  others  are  the 


arbitrary  representatives  of  words  or  soonilt. 
The  Chinese,  however,  never  carried  the  art  o( 
writing  to  its  full  development  into  an  alpha- 
betic system.  A  nearer  approach  to  tMs  ma; 
be  seen  in  Egyptian  hierc^yphics,  where  we 
find  not  more  than  800  or  900  hierogljpbi, 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  which  expressed  more 
ideas  than  all  the  rest  together.  Some  of 
them  were  ideographic,  but  as  a  general  nk 
they  may  be  said  to  have  represented  not  thiogi 
but  sonnds.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  cf 
Champollion,  who  contended  that  figorafin, 
symbolic,  and  phonetic  charactei's  occnr  vmi 
in  all  the  texts,  the  last  predominating;  but 
Seyfforth  and  bis  disciples  go  so  far  as  to  BHOt 
that  all  hieroglyphic  writing  was  pnrelj  pho- 
netic. The  Egyptian  characters  were  both 
syllabic  and  alphabetic.  A  singolar  ifystem  ns 
employed  in  the  latter.  The  figures  of  birds, 
animals,  plants,  utensils,  or  parts  of  the  bod; 
were  taken  to  express  the  initial  letters  of  the 
words  which  they  r^resented ;  the  figoie,  for 
example,  of  an  eagle  (aihom)  stood  for  a,  of  u 
owl  (moulag)  for  tn,  See.  There  were  three 
kinds  of  writing.  1.  The  hieroglyphic,  prop- 
erly BO  called,  was  the  earliest  and  rudest  It 
consisted  altogether  of  pictorial  images,  bii 
these  might  be  interpreted  in  varioos  wi]t. 
Sometimes  they  conveyed  no  idea  but  that  rf 
the  object  whose  form tiiey  imitated;  again tb^ 
were  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  as  vha 
"  the  wicked  "  was  denoted  by  a  man  breakii; 
his  own  head  with  an  axe,  suicide  being  consii- 
ered  the  worst  of  crimes ;  and  thirdly,  tbej 
were  used  emblematically,  as  when  two  sorts 
of  water.plants  were  put  for  the  "  upper  coon- 
try"  and  "  lower  country."  2.  The  hieretit, 
or  sacred,  was  derived  fi-om  the  hieroglypUe  tt 
least  as  early  as  the  9th  dynasty.  It  oonaiac^ 
of  both  Bymbolical  and  phonetic  characters,  Did 
was  used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes.  I 
The  demotic,  or  enchorial,  was  a  shnpw 
form  of  the  hieratic,  and  a  still  nearer  approsdi 
toward  an  alphabetic  system.  It  was  nied  ix 
the  vulgar  dialect,  and  also  in  historical  pil?ii 
(See  HiEROOLTPHios.)  The  Ethiopians  ire  » 
to  have  had  two  graphic  systems,  one  of  whidi, 
probably  the  "royal  letters"  meDtioned  bj 
Heliodorus,  resembled  the  hieratic  writiM* 
the  Egyptians,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains,  th? 
now  use  182  syllabic  characters,  which  mv  I* 
decomposed  into  an  alphabet  of  26  oonsaiiMi| 
and  7  vowels,  and  these,  with  the  additional 
new  consonants,  serve  to  transcribe  thei* 
haric  idiom,  which  for  a  long  period  has  «• 
placed  the  old  Ethiopio  as  the  language  of  oon- 
mon  life.  The  early  Babylonian  or  ctineifiin» 
inscriptions  present  a  still  stronger  similsntjto 
the  Egyptian,  so  that  the  two  are  almost  of  ne- 
cessity ascribed  to  the  same  origiiL  1"  w» 
respect,  however,  they  present  a  marled  ^ 
ferenoe.  In  the  hieroglyphic  writing  «•* 
character  has  but  a  single  value,  while  in  w 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  same  letter  is  "J" 
to  express  a  perplexing  variety  of  soond&  (»f* 
Obnkifobm  Ikbokiptiohs.)  The  Sanscrit  is  w* 
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ten  in  a  character  called  dmatutgari,  of  the  ori- 
g^  of  which  not  even  Hindoo  literature  has 
any  tradition.    It    seems   to    be    of   Semitic 
origin,  is  syllabio  in  its  character,  and  possesses 
remarkable  capacity  for  the  representation  of 
Bonods.    (See  Sassokit.)    The  Oufic  writing, 
found  on  old  coins  of  almost  all  Mohammedan 
nations,   derives  its   name  from  the  city  of 
Oufah,  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad.    It  is  alpha- 
betic, and  probably  derived  from  the  Syrian. 
The  characters  are  coarse,  stiff,  and  not  very 
l^ble.    They  were  nsed  in  MSS.  for  8  cen- 
taries  after  Mohammed,  and  on  coins  and  sepul- 
chral monuments  for  7  centuries.    (See  Cufio 
IirsoBiPTiONS  AiTD  OoiNS.)^The  origin  of  the 
alphabet  is  no  better  known  than  the  origin  of 
writing  itself.   Common  belief  ascribes  it  to  the 
Phoenicians,  ftom  whom  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  Greeks ;  but  Klaproth  gives  the  honor  to 
the  Chaldeans,  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  ar- 
gament  that  the  names  of  the  letters,  which 
must  have  come  to  the  Greeks  with  the  letters 
themselves,   contain    the    emphatic  a,   which 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  idioms  of  Syria 
and  Ghaldea.    The  final  a  is,  in  fact,  found  in 
the  names  of  12  of  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  but  it  is  lacking  in  all  the  others,  many 
of  irhich,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  are 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  others.  Klaproth  ad- 
mits at  least  three  different  sources  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  world,  namely,  the  Chinese, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Semitic.    Other  authorities 
reduce  the  number  to  two,  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptian,  the  latter  being  the  source  of  the 
Semitic,  and  through  it  of  the  Indian  and  Eu- 
ropean.— ^With  regard  to  the  manner  or  direc- 
tion of  writing,  the    utmost  diversity  exists 
among  different  nations.    In  the  rudest  systems 
of  picture  writing  the  %nres  were  placed  just 
as  tiie  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  writer  dic- 
tated.   The  Mexican  picture  writing  is  read  by 
columns,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  a  method 
which  has  never  been  practised,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  any  other  people.    The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  write  in  columns  hennning  at  the 
top,  and  passing  from  right  to  left.    The  per- 
pendicular direction  is  also  followed  by  the 
Tartars.     The  Egyptian   hieroglyphics   were 
written  either  in  columns  or  horizontal  lines, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  surfitce  on  which 
they  were  to  be  inscribed.    In  the  latter  case 
they  proceeded  indifferently  from  right  to  left 
or  from  left  to  right,  the  figures  of  men  and 
animals  always  being  turned  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line.    The  hieratic  and  demotic 
characters  are  always  to  be  read  from  right  to 
left,  though,  as  Dr.  Brngsch  has  ingeniously 
discovered,  the  individual  letters  were  formed 
from  left  to  right.    In  writing  numbers  they 
placed  the  units  to  the  left,  that  is  last,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  writing;  thus  1863  would 
stand  8681.    Ethiopio  and  cuneiform  writings 
run  fW>m  left  to  right,  and  this  is  the  direction 
generally  given  to  tho'writings  of  the  Japhetio 
races  of  iHidia  and  Europe,  while  the  Semitic 
nations  adopt  the   opposite  coarse.    Arabic 


writings  are  read  from  right  to  left,  the  Arabs 
saying  that  "  it  is  more  reasonable  to  see  where 
the  pen  is  coming  than  not  to  see  where  it  is 
going;"  but  they  arrange  numerals  as  we  do, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  the 
Hindoos,  from  whom  their  numerals  were  bor- 
rowed, though  Tippoo  Sultan  on  some  of  his 
later  coins  reversed  tlie  order.  The  Greeks  in 
old  times  wrot«  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  their  imitators  the  Etruscans  con- 
tinued to  do  BO  until  a  very  late  period.  The 
Greeks  afterward  adopted  a  style  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  furrows  traced  by  a 
plough,  and  hence  named  /3ovcrTpo<^8oi',  "the 
turning  back  of  oxen;"  the  first  line  began 
at  the  right,  the  second  at  the  left,  and  so  on, 
each  line  commencing  where  the  one  before  it 
left  off.  From  this  habit  they  passed  to  the 
modem  European  method. — In  the  ancient 
Greek  as  well  as  Roman  MSS.  all  the  words  are 
written  in  uncial  characters,  and  are  separated 
neither  by  points  nor  by  spaces.  (See  Pmro- 
TUATION.)  The  present  curnve  characters  in 
Greek  first  occur  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  have  been  in  common  use 
since  the  10th  century  of  our  era.  Tlie  Ger- 
mans at  first  wrote  in  Latin  characters,  their 
own  alphabet  not  coming  into  common  use 
until  about  the  18th  century.  The  ancient  na- 
tions of  N.  Europe  seem  to  have  written  in  an 
alphabet  common  to  them  all,  called  Kunic ;  it 
has  left  no  traces  in  modem  European  alphabets. 
Germany  has  two  national  alphabets :  the  I¥ae- 
tur,  formed  out  of  the  so  called  new  Gothic  and 
monastic,  which  sprang  up  in  the  11th  century ; 
and  the  later  cursive.  The  various  styles  of  writ- 
ing in  France  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  dif- 
erent  races  of  kings  in  whose  times  they  prevail- 
ed; as  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Capetian, 
Valesian,  and  Bourbon.  There  are  no  traces  of 
writing  in  Britain  before  the  Boman  conquest, 
when  Latin  letters  were  introduced,  and  even 
these  were  not  much  used  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustin.  What  is  called  the  Roman-Saxon, 
strongly  resembling  the  Roman,  prevailed  from 
this  time  until  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ; 
the  set  Saxon  succeeded  it,  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  the  0th;  this  was  followed  by  the 
running-hand  Saxon  of  the  time  of  Alfred ;  the 
mixed  Saxon,  combining  the  Roman,  Lombar- 
dic,  and  Saxon  letters ;  and  the  elegant  Saxon, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  10th  century,  and 
did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  middle  of  the 
12th.  The  charters  which  remain  in  this 
style  are  remarkable  for  their  small,  round, 
neat,  and  extremely  legible  characters.  The 
Norman  style,  quaint,  affected,  illegible,  and 
composed  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic,  came  in 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  modern 
Gothic  dates  in  England  from  the  12th  century ; 
the  old  English  from  the  middle  of  the  14th ; 
the  set  chancery  and  common  chancery  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century.  The  English 
court  hand,  a  barbarous  cormption  of  the  Nor- 
man, was  contrived  by  the  lawyers  in  the  16th 
century,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of  George  IL, 
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when  it  was  abolished  by  law.  la  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  characters  similar 
to  the  Saxon  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. — Among  the  various  materials  used  for 
writing  upon,  at  different  times  and  in  different 
coontries,  are  leaves,  pith,  and  bark  of  trees, 
papyms,  cloth,  bones,  skins,  leather,  stones, 
pottery,  metal,  wax  tablets,  wood,  shells,  and 
paper ;  and  the  principal  instruments  of  writing 
are  the  chisel,  the  stylus  of  iron  or  bone,  and 
pens  of  reed,  quill,  or  metaL  The  chisel  was 
used  for  monumental  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
arvKot  or  Rovatm  stylus  was  employed  for  writ- 
ing upon  .tablets  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wax.  At  one  end  it  was  sharpened  like  a 
pencU ;  at  the  other,  which  was  used  for  oblit- 
erating what  had  been  written  and  smoothing 
the  was  surface  over  again,  it  was  flat  and  cir- 
cular. Hence  tertere  ttylum,  "  to  reverse  the 
stylus,"  means  to  erase.— -See  Book,  Ink,  Papeb, 
pAPYBUs,  Pabohjibst,  Pbn,  and  Pknoil. 

WROTTESLEY,  John,  baron,  an  English 
astronomer,  born  at  Wrottesley,  Staffordshire, 
Aug.  5, 1798,  was  graduated  at  Ohristchurch  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1819,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1828.  He  has  devoted  hun- 
self  principally  to  observations  of  the  fixed 
stars  at  the  observatories  which  he  has  built  at 
Blackheath  and  Wrottesley,  and  by  great  pa- 
tience and  care  has  accomplished  resnlts  of  ais- 
tingaished  value.  In  1839  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  royal  astronomical  society  for  his 
catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  of  1,818  stars. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  that  society  in  1841, 
and  of  the  royal  society  in  1854. 

WBOXETER,  a  village  of  Shropshire  in 
England,  on  the  river  Severn,  6^  m.  from 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  or  Viroco- 
ninm,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  being  un- 
covered under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright.  Uriconium  was  described  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester  as  "  the  mother  of  all  the  towns 
in  this  district,  and  reputed  among  the  greatest 
cities  of  Britain ;"  and  the  recent  discoveries 
among  its  ruins  seem  fully  to  justify  his  expres- 
sions. Roman  antiquities  have  been  picked  up 
about  Wrozeter  Arom  time  immemorial,  but  no 
systematic  excavation  of  the  site  was  under- 
taken until  Feb.  1859.  Since  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  have  been  nnearthed,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  pottery,  coins,  personal  orna- 
ments, and  other  curiosities  collected.  Skel- 
etons have  been  found  in  the  hypocausts,  indi- 
cating that  when  the  Roman  city  was  sacked 
and  burned  some  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  these  places,  and  probably  perished  there 
from  the  effects  of  the  conflagration.  In  one 
bypocanst  was  discovered  the  crouching  skel- 
eton of  an  old  man  with  a  coffer  of  money  by 
its  side.  The  coins  proved  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
Oonstantine  family,  with  a  few  belonging  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Saxon 
invasion. 

WRYNECK  (tortieoUit),  a  surgical  disease, 
dependent   generally   on   contraction  of  the 


muscles,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  are  tam- 
ed sideways,  forward,  or  backward,  according 
to  the  muscles  affected.  In  rare  instances  it 
may  arise  from  disease  or  displacement  of  the 
cervical  vertebrce,  and  may  then  be  congenital; 
the  distortion  may  be  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  cicatrices  after  burns,  and  by  tamcra. 
The  disease  is  almost  always  muscular  in  its 
seat;  an  uncommon  form  arises  from  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  which  may 
be  temporarily  corrected  without  pain  to  the 
individual,  and  should  be  treated  by  electiicity 
and  the  usual  remedies  employed  for  paralysis; 
it  may  also  be  rheumatlnnal,  paia  being  in- 
creased or  excited  by  motion,  and  that  poatioo 
being  assumed  in  which  the  greatest  ease  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  generally  of  short  duration,  and 
is  to  be  treated  like  other  muscnlar  rhenma- 
tism.  It  is  sometimes  inflammatory  or  neorsl- 
gic,  the  former  occasionally  noticed  in  weak 
children,  and  the  latter  in  adults  after  tic  doa- 
lourenz,  in  both  cases  to  be  treated  by  rest, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  narcotic  applicationa 
The  most  usual  form  is  the  chronic  wryned 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  stemo-mastMl 
muscles,  in  which  the  head  is  bent  to  one  aide 
(generally  the  right),  and  the  face  to  the  op- 
posite, the  right  eyebrow  and  right  comer  of 
the  mouth  being  elevated ;  the  whole  neck  ii 
distorted  on  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  head  and  neck 
requiring  mechanical  after  the  8ur]gical  treat- 
ment. Formerly  this  deformity  was  tr«it«d 
by  tonics,  various  internal  and  external  reme- 
dies (snoh  as  stimulating  oiatments  and  lini- 
pents),  and  mechaniou  contrivances;  but, 
since  Gudrin  (in  1838)  first  drew  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject^  tenotomy  or  snbcntaneoai 
division  of  the  tendons  of  the  contracted  mus- 
cles has  been  regarded  as  the  remedy  to  be 
alone  depended  on.  The  usual  operation  is  the 
division  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  about  half  an  inch  above  the  steraal 
insertion,  and  is  performed  in  a  few  secoada, 
without  danger,  pain,  or  loss  of  blood ;  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the 
trapezius  and  platysma  myoides  muscles. 

WRYNECK  {j/unx  torquiOa,  Linn.),  a  email 
bird  of  the  woodpecker  family,  so  called  from 
its  singular  habit  of  turning  the  head  in  varioos 
directions ;  it  has  also  been  named  snake  bird 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  about  7  inches  long; 
of  a  rusty  ash  color,  irregularly  spotted  a^ 
speckled  with  brown  and  black ;  the  colors  are 
prettily  distributed,  and  the  form  is  elegant 
The  bill  is  short,  straight,  and  acute;  the 
tongne  extensile,  ending  in  a  simple  homy  tip; 
wings  pointed,  the  Ist  quill  very  short,  and  the 
8d  the  longest ;  tail  rounded,  and  its  feathwi 
soft;  the  2  anterior  toes  joined  togetho-  at 
their  ori^n,  and  the  2  posterior  unconnected. 
It  is  a  summer  visitor  to  Great  Britain  and  N. 
Europe,  spending  the  wiuter  in  N.  Africa  and 
the  warm  parts  of  W.  Asia ;  it  arrives  in  April 
and  leaves  early  in  September,  so  nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  the  cuckoo  that  it  has  beea 
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eaUed  the  cuckoo's  mate.  Though  having 
many  of  the  habits  of  woodpeckers,  it  does  not 
associate  with  them;  the  food  consists  prin- 
dpally  of  insects,  especially  ants  and  their 
puna  or  so  called  eggs,  and  sometimes  elder 
and  other  berries ;  it  is  generally  seen  feeding 
OD  the  gronnd ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  10,  white,  and 
laid  in  holes  dug  in  the  trees.  There  are  a 
few  other  species  in  Africa.  (For  its  fiunUy 
characters,  see  Woodpbokek.) 

WURMSEB,  Daoobebt  SrammD,  count,  an 
Anstrian  general,  bom  in  Alsace,  Sept.  22, 1724, 
died  in  Vienna  in  June,  1797.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family,  originally  devoted  him- 
self to  scientific  studies,  and  served  3  years  in 
the.  French  army,  but  left  it  for  the  Austrian 
service,  where  he  commanded  a  hussar  reg^ent 
daring  the  7  years'  war,  attaining  the  rank  of 
mi^or-general.  In  1778  he  became  proprietary 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hussars,  in  1778  field 
marshal  lieutenant,  and  during  the  Bavarian 
war  of  succession  commanded  a  special  corps 
of  the  army  in  Bohemia.  After  the  peace  he 
was  made  commanding  general  in  Galicia,  and 
in  1787  general  of  cavalry.  By  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution  his  family  lost  their 
estates  in  Alsace.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  eorpt  d'armee,  and  with  it 
crossed  the  Rhine  between  Mannheim  and  Spire, 
March  81,  1798,  and  gained  several  successes, 
but  was  obliged  in  December  to  recross  the  river, 
and  in  Jan.  1794,  was  superseded  by  the  prince 
of  Waldeck.  Six  months  later  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces  on 
the  upper  Rhine,  and  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mannheim.  He  then  remained  almost  entirely 
inactive  until  May,  1796,  when  the  critic^ 
condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Beanlien  led  to  the  appointment  of  Wurmser 
to  the  command  of  the  second  Austrian  army 
destined  to  act  against  Bonaparte.  He  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  obliged  the 
French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua;  but  the 
check  received  by  Qnosdannovich,  who  was 
driven  back  to  the  Tyrol,  and  the  defeat  of 
Wnrmser's  main  body  at  Castiglione,  Roveredo, 
and  Bassono,  rendered  his  situation  extremely 
critical.  He  finally  forced  his  way  into  Man- 
tua, of  which  the  blockade  was  resumed.  A 
third  Austrian  army  under  Alvinzy  was  sent 
into  Italy,  but  the  defeat  at  Arcole  prevented 
it  from  relieving  him ;  and  at  lengtii,  in  Feb. 
17S7,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  any  longer 
maintaining  the  defence,  Wurmser  surrendered 
Mantua  to  Gen.  Bonaparte.  He  went  to  Vien- 
na, and  was  made  commanding  general  in  Hun- 
gary, but  died  before  reaching  his  post. 

WORTEMBERO,  a  kingdom  belonging  to 
the  German  confederation,  situated  between 
lat  47"  85'  and  49°  86'  N.,  and  long.  8°  12'  and 
10°  80'  £.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
140  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  100 
m.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Bavaria,  8.  by 
the  lake  of  Constance,  which  separates  it  from 
Switzerland,  and  by  HohenzoUern  and  Baden, 
and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Baden.   It  is  divided  into 


4  circles,  which,  with  their  area,  and  their  pop- 
ulation in  Deo.  1860,  are  as  follows: 


CIrelM. 


I  Area.  ■q.ni.'Popiilatfoo. 


Neekwr 

Black  Fomt  (S«bwan«ald).. 

Dannb* 

Jait 


4M.WI 

mjat 


Total 7,BiT       l.T8S,95« 


Of  the  total  population,  872,017  were  males 
and  918,986  females.  In  the  previous  year, 
out  of  a  population  of  1,690,898,  1,167,650 
were  Protestants,  619,942  Roman  Catholics, 
and  11,088  Jews.  The  principal  cities  and 
towns  are  Stuttgart,  the  capital,  Ulm,  Esslingen, 
Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  TQbingen,  Ellwangen, 
and  Ludwigsburg.  The  Black  Forest  forms  part 
of  the  western  frontier,  and  sends  off  numerous 
ramifications  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  its  steepest  declivities  and  highest  summits 
belong  to  Baden.  The  Eornisgrinde,  8,640 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit  in 
WOrtemberg.  The  Swabian  Alps  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  this  kingdom,  entering  it  from  Hohen- 
zoUern, and  stretching  about  80  m.  northeast- 
ward, with  a  breadth  varying  from  9  to  18  m. 
On  the  S.  £.  side  they  sink  away  in  undulating 
hills ;  on  the  N.W.  they  are  steep.  They  are  not 
so  high  as  the  Black  Forest,  but  blecJwer.  Its 
prevailing  geolo^cal  formation  is  limestone, 
while  the  characteristic  rocks  of  the  other 
range  are  sandstone  and  granite.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains  are  very  fruitful  and 
picturesque.  The  Swabian  Alps  divide  the 
kingdom  into  two  river  basins,  that  of  the 
Neckar  on  tiie  N.  W.,  and  that  of  the  Danube 
on  the  S.  £.  The  Neckar  rises  in  the  Black 
Forest,  near  the  S.  W.  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  flows  generally  N.  E.  and  K.,  entering 
Baden  at  Mosbach,  and  afterward  falling  into 
the  Rhine.  Its  principal  afSuents  are  the  Ko- 
cher  and  the  Jaxt,  which  join  it  on  the  right. 
The  Danube  rises  in  Baden, very  near  the  sources 
of  the  Neckar,  crosses  WOrtemberg  in  a  N.  K 
direction,  and  enters  Bavaria  at  Ulm.  Its  trib- 
utaries are  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  Neck- 
ar, the  largest  being  the  Iller,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right  near  Ulm,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary.  'There  are  many  small  ponds 
or  lakes,  but  no  large  sheets  of  water  except  the 
lake  of  Constance,  only  a  small  part  of  which 
belongs  to  WOrtemberg.  The  soil  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  is  comparatively  sterile,  but  affords 
abundant  pasturage  and  valuable  timber.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  of  Constance  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
mild,  and  at  Stuttgart  the  mean  temperature  is 
64°.  The  whole  area,  comprising  4,880,566 
acres,  is  divided  as  follows :  com  land,  2,060,- 
102  acres;  gardens,  94,778;  vineyards,  64,678; 
meadows,  687,668 ;  pastures,  208,206 ;  forests, 
1,497,062;  roads,  108,648;  railways,  2,429; 
buildings,  21,777;  barren  lands,  68,844;  lakes 
and  rivers,  81,884.  The  kinds  of  grain  culti- 
vated are  wheat  (chiefly  of  the.  variety  called 
spelt),  maize,  cots,  barley,  and  tye.     Boot 
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crops  are  invariably  abundant,  inclnding  tur- 
nips, mangel  wnrzel,  beets,  and  potatoes; 
while  peas,  beans,  vetches,  flax,  hemp,  rape 
seed,  hops,  and  tobaooo  are  likewise  grown  in 
great  abundance.  The  minerals  of  the  country 
consist  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  marble, 
alabaster,  millstones,  freestone,  gypsum,  quartz, 

garnets,  amethysts,  agate,  chalcedony,  came- 
an,  opal,  jasper,  porcelain  clay,  basalt,  fullers' 
earth,  chalk,  coal,  and  salt.  Of  the  last  named 
the  annual  produce  amounts  to  24,000  tons, 
the  property  of  the  government.  The  iron 
mines  at  Aalen  and  Wasseralfingen  are  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  The  ore  is  prepared  by 
smelting  and  by  the  hammer,  and  these  mines 
supply  the  factories  at  Friedrichsthal,  Chris- 
tophsthal,  Ludwigsthal,  Abts-OmQnd,  and  Hei- 
denheim.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try are  linen,  calico,  woollen  cloths,  silk,  mns- 
iin,  lace,  carpets,  wooden  clocks,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware.  The  linen  trade  employs  the 
largest  share  of  domestic  industry.  Li  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eastern  Alps  and  the  Black  Forest, 
nearly  all  the  women  are  occupied  during  the 
winter  in  spinning  at  home,  producing  fine  and 
coarse  linen,  and  diaper  and  sail  cloth.  The 
chief  seats  of  trade  are  Heilbronn,  Oannstadt, 
Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Friedrichshafen,  Eeutlingen, 
Calw,  and  Tuttlingen.  The  exports  include 
corn,  cattle,  timber,  wool,  linen,  salt,  wine, 
gold,  silver,  and  jewelry;  and  the  imports  em- 
brace raw  cotton,  cotton  fabrics,  silk,  glass 
ware,  wine,  fruit,  china,  and  all  kinds  of  colo- 
nial produce.  The  exports  generally  exceed 
the  imports  in  value.  There  is  an  important 
aid  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the 
inland  navigation,  especially  of  the  river  Neck- 
ar,  which  is  navigable  from  Gannstadt,  and 
steamers  reach  below  Heilbronn.  The  transit 
trade  is  of  great  value.  A  railway  runs  fi-om 
Stuttgart,  by  way  of  Ulm,  to  Lake  Constance. 
At  Ulm  the  line  forms  a  junction  with  the  Ba- 
varian line  to  Augsburg  and  Munich,  and  an- 
other line  connects  Stuttgart  with  Heilbronn, 
having  important  branch  extensions  to  the  tmnk 
railway  on  the  Rhine. — The  government  is  a 
limited  hereditary  monarchy.  There  are  two 
legislative  chambers,  one  consisting  of  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  and  the  nobility,  the  other 
of  deputies  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  bailiwicks,  and  colleges,  and  of 
the  prelates  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
chnrches.  There  is  perfect  freedom  of  religion. 
The  administration  of  affairs  is  intrusted  to  the 
ministers  of  justice,  foreign  affairs,  the  interior, 
war,  finance,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  na- 
tional income  for  1860  was  14,665,676  florins, 
the  expenditure  14,240,056  florins.  The  public 
debt  on  May  4,  1861,  was  67,694,192  florins. 
The  army  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  10,681 
men,  and  on  a  war  footing  26,886. — WOrtem- 
berg  anciently  formed  a  part  of  Swabia,  one 
of  whose  dukes,  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  by 
selling  or  giving  away  portions  of  the  heredi- 
tary estates,  laid  the  foundation  of  nnmerons 
petty  principalides,  which  in  the  18th  century 


became  independent  (See  Swabli.)  The 
founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  was  Ultie, 
count  of  WQrtemberg  (1246-'65),  whose  posses- 
aions,  however,  only  included  the  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  Neckar  and  extending  to  the 
Black  Forest.  His  successors  Eberaard  tad 
nine  II.  made  large  additions  to  the  ooonty  by 
conquest.  In  1494  Eberh&rd  Y.  was  created 
duke  of  Wflrtemberg  by  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian at  the  diet  of  Worms.  The  Lutheran  &!& 
was  introduced  about  1640,  but  for  many  yean 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  creed  were  sab- 
Ject  to  severe  persecutions.  Their  rights  were 
fully  restored  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
Wartemberg,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  at  different  times  the  theatre 
of  conflict  between  the  contending  armies,  and 
in  1801  the  last  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  Fredeiw 
II.,  was  obliged  to  cede  Mompelgard  to  France. 
For  this  he  subsequently  received  indemnity 
from  Napoleon  in  the  acquisition  of  sevei^ 
German  imperial  cities  and  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. He  was  also  created  an  elector  of  the 
empire  in  1808.  Three  years  later  he  assomed 
the  title  of  king  of  WOrtemberg,  joining  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  and  established  a  uni- 
form system  of  government  and  perfect  reli- 
gions equality  thronghont  the  kingdom.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813,  FrMeric  forsook 
the  cause  of  his  former  patron,  and  joined  that 
of  the  allies.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was  soe- 
ceeded  by  his  son  William  I.,  the  reigning  king: 
who  granted  the  present  liberal  constitntion  in 
1819,  a  permanent  modification  of  which  was 
in  vain  attempted  by  the  estates  daring  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848-'9. 

WORZBUBG,  a  fortified  city  of  Bavaria,  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Lower  Franconia,  sitii- 
ated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Main,  whMi 
is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  adorned  with 
statues,  140  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Munich,  <«i  Um 
railway  from  Frankfort  to  Bamberg ;  pop.  ia 
1868,  86,062.  It  has  20  chnrches,  among 
which  are  the  oatfaedrd  of  St  EjUian,  dating 
from  742,  the  Marienkirche,  the  chnrrh  vi 
Hang,  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  it 
Rome,  and  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Briscard.  The  Julius  hospital,  of  600  beds,  hM 
an  endowment  of  $8,000,000.  There  is  a  acbooi 
of  medicine  and  another  of  anatomy ;  a  mnse- 
nm  of  natural  history  with  a  botanical  gard<a 
attached  to  it;  a  university  founded  in  1408, 
and  having  800  students  and  a  library  of  100,- 
000  volumes ;  and  numerous  other  schools  anl 
charitable  and  religious  institutions.  The  Maia 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  up  to  the  city. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  cutlery,  glass,  ioL, 
are  manufactured.  The  ooontry  around  it  is 
one  of  the  best  vine-growing  regions  of  Ger- 
many.— Wftrzburg  dates  fitom  Uie  7th  oentnir, 
when  the  dukes  of  Thnringia  made  it  their  rea- 
dence.  St  Boniface,  or  according  to  some  au- 
thorities St  Eiiian,  made  it  a  hoop's  see  ia 
761.  It  was  for  several  centuries  in  the  hands 
of  bishop-electors,  against  one  of  whom  the 
peasants  unsucoessfolly  revolted  in  1525.    Is 
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1796  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  gained  a 
victory  here  over  the  French  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Jonrdan,  and  by  the  peace  of 
Lnn^ville  the  city  passed  into  his  hands.  It 
was  ceded  in  1608  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Tuscany,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Ba- 
varia  in  1816. 

WYANDOT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Sandusky  river;  area,  860  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,696.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1 860  were 
75,447  bushels  of  wheat,  849,094  of  Indian 
corn,  66,622  of  oats,  99,178  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
10,166  tons  of  hay.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Mad  river  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Findlay 
branch,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chiotwo  railroads.    OapitsJ,  Upper  Sandusky. 

WYAND0T8,  an  Indian  tribe,  of  the  Iro- 
quois family,  with  whose  language  theirs  is  es- 
sentially identical,  called  Hurons  by  the  French, 
bat  calling  themselves  Wendats  or  Yendats.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Shea,  following  the  Jesuit  fathers,  makes 
their  original  residence  to  have  been  on  Geor- 
gian bay  -,  but  Schoolcraft  says  that  when  the 
French  settled  in  Canada  they  were  established 
on  the  island  of  Montreal,  when,  according  to 
other  authorities,  their  total  numbers  were  es- 
timated to  be  40,000  souls.  It  is  certain  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  having 
become  Roman  Catholics,  and  embraced  the 
canse  of  the  Algonquins  and  the  French,  they 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  their  kinsmen 
the  Iroquois,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  ex- 
terminated. They  now  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, a  part  of  them  going  to  Charity  island  and 
thence  to  Quebec,  where  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Lorette  their  descendants  in  1821 
numbered  187  souls,  and  in  1861-'2,  218.  The 
remainder  of  the  tribe,  however,  made  their 
way  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  were  found 
in  1659-'60  by  some  French  traders  6  days' 
Journey  S.  W.  from  Lake  Superior.  They  next 
fixed  themselves  at  the  Noquet  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  Green  bay,  whence  they  removed  to 
La  Pointe,  and  in  1670  were  compelled  by  a 
war  with  the  Sioux  to  betake  themselves  to 
Ifichilimackinac,  whither  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  Fatlier  Marquette.  Their  next  remov- 
al was  to  Detroit,  whence  they  extended  their 
bunting  grounds  S.  to  Sandusky.  In  1778  this 
part  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  to  contain  180 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  In  the  war  of  1812  it 
furnished  100  warriors  to  the  English  forces. 
In  1829  there  was  a  small  band,  about  40  in 
number,  living  on  the  river  Huron  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  Michigan ;  but  the  principal  portion  of 
the  Wyandots,  estimated  at  600  souls,  was  col- 
lected on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky 
river.  By  a  treaty  of  April  8,  1883,  they  sold 
their  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  U.  S.  government, 
and  were  removed,  numbering  687  souls,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  in 
tbe  present  state  of  Kansas,  where  they  still 
remain.  In  1836  a  census  was  taken  among 
them,  showing  their  number  to  be  676  souls; 


and  another  census,  under  act  of  congress  passed 
March  8, 1847,  proved  them  to  be  687  souls,  in 
117  families.  By  a  treaty  of  Jan.  31, 1856,.they 
acquired  the  right  to  become  citizens,  and  the 
lands  of  the  tribe  were  divided  among  them, 
giving  to  each  person  the  ownership  of  abont 
40  acres. 

WYATT,  Jambs,  an  English  architect,  born 
in  Burton  Constable,  Aug.  8,  1746,  accident- 
ally killed  near  Marlborough,  Sept.  6,  1818. 
Evincing  while  a  boy  a  talent  for  designing, 
he  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1760  by  Sir  William 
Bagot,  and  during  the  next  6  years  industrious- 
ly puraued  hia  studies  in  architecture  in  that 
city  and  in  Venice.  Returning  to  London,  he 
almost  immediately  brought  himself  into  no- 
tice by  his  designs  for  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford 
street,  a  building  for  many  years  famous  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  had 
innumerable  commissions  for  private  residences 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  designs, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  sort  of  Gr«eco- 
Italian  style,  have  little  at  the  present  day  to 
recommend  them.  About  1782  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Gothic  architecture,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  attempt  its  revival ;  and  hia  man- 
sion for  Mr.  Barrett  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Can- 
terbury, was  highly  extolled  by  Horace  Walpole 
and  others.  For  many  years  he  was  unrivalled 
as  the  restorer  of  ancient  En^ish  architecture, 
but  his  restorations  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
modern  criticism,  and  are  now  considered  rather 
in  the  light  of  destructions.  His  most  famous 
work  in  this  style  was  Fonthill  abbey,  erected 
for  Beckford,  and  now  dismantled.  He  held 
the  position  of  surveyor-general  subsequent  to 
1796,  and  in  1802-8  was  president  of  the  royal 
academy. — Several  of  his  uncles,  brothers,  sons, 
and  other  relatives  were  also  distinguished 
architects.  Among  these  was  Sir  Jeffrey  Wy- 
atville,  his  nephew  (bom  in  Burton-on-Trent, 
Aug.  8,  1766,  died  in  London,  Feb.  18,  1840), 
who  designed  and  superintended  the  alterations 
in  Windsor  castle,  commenced  in  1824,  and 
whose  name  was  changed  on  occasion  of  his 
being  knighted  in  1828. 

WYATT,  Matthew  Diobt,  an  English  ar- 
chitect and  writer  on  decorative  art,  born  at 
Bowde,  near  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  in  1820.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  gcuned  a  prize  for  the  best  es- 
say on  "  Grecian  Doric,"  given  by  the  archi- 
tectural society ;  and  in  1844,  having  for  sev- 
eral years  previous  been  a  student  in  the  royal 
academy,  he  went  on  a  tour  of  study  to  the 
continent,  where  he  passed  two  years.  Among 
the  fruits  of  this  visit  was  an  elaborate  illus- 
trated work  prepared  from  his  own  drawings, 
and  entitled  "  Specimens  of  the  Geometrical 
Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (1848).  In  con- 
nection with  this  he  also  published  a  "  Histori- 
cal Notice  of  the  Art,"  founded  upon  papers 
read  by  him  before  various  societies.  Jn  1849 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  society  of  arts  to 
visit  Paris  and  report  upon  the  exposition  held 
there  in  that  year;  and  as  secretary  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  royal  commission,  he 
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sabaeqaently  took  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  organizing  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  in 
Hyde  park,  and  was  particularly  charged  with 
superin tending  the  erection  of  thebnilding.  He 
was  next  associated  with  Branel  in  designing 
the  now  station  of  the  great  western  railway  at 
Paddington,  and  between  1852  and  1854  he 
was  busily  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Owen  Jones  and  others,  in  decorating  the 
crystal  palace  at  Sydenham.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  East  India  company, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  executed  many  im- 
portant designs  for  public  works  in  Great 
Britain  and  India,  including  several  great 
bridges  in  the  latter  country.  He  is  at  present 
(1882)  joint  architect  with  Mr.  Scott  for  the 
proposed  new  India  office.  His  miscellaneous 
labors,  both  as  decorator  and  architect,  have 
been  numerous,  and  he  is  a  prolific  author  of 
works  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  Among  these 
the  most  important  are :  "  The  Industrial  Arts 
of  the  XrXth  Century"  (2  vols.,  with  160  plates 
in  chromolithography),  written  in  connection 
with  his  labors  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1861 ; 
"  Metal  Work  and  its  Artistic  Designs"  (1  vol. 
foL);  "The  Crystal  Palace  and  Park"  (4to.); 
"Essay  on  Ivory  Carving,"  published  with 
photographic  illustrations  in  a  small  folio  by 
the  Arundel  society ;  essays  on  renaissance  and 
Italian  ornament,'  contributed  to  Owen  Jones's 
"Grammar  of  Ornament;"  "The  Art  of  Illn- 
minating"  (4to.,  with  /plates  in  gold  and  col- 
ors) ;  and  historical  and  technical  manuals  of 
the  art  entitled  "  What  Illnminating  was,"  and 
"  nrhat  Illnminating  should  be,  and  how  it  may 
be  practised." 

W  YATT,  BionARO  Jahbs,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, born  in  London,  May  S,  1796,  died  in  Rome, 
May  28, 1860.  He  studied  with  Bossi  in  Lon- 
don and  Bosio  in  Paris,  and  completed  his  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  studio  of  Oanova  in 
Rome,  whore  Gibson  was  his  fellow  student, 
and  where  he  passed  the  last  80  years  of  his 
life.  He  excelled  in  poetic  and  classic  sub- 
jects, and  was  particularly  noted  for  the  grace 
and  jine  proportions  of  his  female  figures. 
Among  his  most  noticeable  productions  are  his 
"Nymph  entering  the  Bath"  and  "Nymph 
leaving  the  Bath,"  "  Shepherdess  with  a  Kid," 
"Mttsidora,"  and  "Penelope."  He  also  exe- 
cuted excellent  portrait  busts  and  rilievi.  At 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851  in  London  the  med- 
al for  sculpture  was  awarded  to  him,  thoagh 
he  had  died  a  year  previous. 

WYATT,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  Allington  castle,  Kent,  in  1603,.  died  at 
Sherborne,  Oct.  11,  1542.  He  was  graduated 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1618,  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Henry  VIII, 
in  1625,  was  one  of  Anne  Boleyn's  train  when 
she  went  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1532,  offici- 
ated as  ewcrer  at  her  marriage  in  1583,  was 
'knighted  March  18,  1636,  and  became  high 
sheriff  of  Kent  in  1687.  In  April,  1537,  he  was 
sent  to  Spain  as  ambassador  to  Charles  Y., 
which  office  he  retained  till  June,  1589,  when 


he  returned  to  England,  but  was  again  employ- 
ed at  the  court  of  that  emperor,  who  was  noir 
in  the  Low  Countries,  from  Nov.  1539,  till 
May,  1640,  after  which  he  lived  mostly  in  i6- 
tirement  in  England.  Fuller  says  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  Henry  VIII.  in  consequenoe;  bnt 
this  is  doubtful.  His  poems  are  neat  and  ele- 
gant, but  lack  genius. — Thomas,  commonly 
called  the  younger,  an  English  soldier,  son  li 
the  preceding,  born  in  Kent  in  1620,  beheaded 
on  Tower  hill,  April  11, 1664.  In  1643  he  wh 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  for  aiding  the  earl  of 
Surrey  to  break  the  windows  of  citizens  oi 
London,  from  1646  to  1560  commanded  at  Bca- 
logne,  and  in  1664  led  the  Kentish  insDrgento 
in  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  conspiracy  on  occtwon 
of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with 
Philip  II.,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  hxs 
followers,  and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  wu 
captured,  Feb.  7.  The  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  followed  on  the  12th  and  Suffolk's  on  the 
18th,  while  Wyatt's  did  not  take  place  till  two 
months  later. 

WYOH  HAZEL.    Bee  Witch  Haxh. 

WYCHERLY,  William,  an  English  drama- 
tist, born  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  abort 
1640,  died  in  Dec.  1715.  At  15  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  France  to  complete  his  ednca- 
tlon,  and  frequented  the  court  of  the  dnke  de 
Montansier,  governor  of  Angoul^me.  He  was 
here  convKled  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  winning  him  back  to 
Protestantism,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land at  the  restoration,  entered  of  Qaeeni 
college,  Oxford,  where  the  desired  change  vis 
effected,  although,  according  to  Pope,  he  died 
a  Roman  Catholic.  He  afterward  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  was 
probably  never  called  to  the  bar.  About  1670 
he  produced  with  great  success  his  first  play, 
"  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,"  com- 
posed, according  to  his  own  account,  when  he 
was  but  1 9  years  of  age.  Being  then  a  fashion- 
able young  man  about  town,  of  remarkaWy 
handsome  person  and  lively  address,  he  at- 
tracted the  favorable  notice  of  the  duchess  i^ 
Cleveland,  the  king's  mistress,  who  introdaoed 
him  at  court,  and,  according  to  Voltaire,  nsed 
to  visit  him  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple 
in  the  guise  of  a  country  girl.  The  duke  <d 
Buckingham  took  him  into  his  service,  fin 
king  subsidized  him  liberally,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  noted  wits  and  gallants  of  the 
time.  During  this  prosperous  period  he  pro- 
duced his  three  remaining  plays,  "  The  Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master"  (1871),  "  The  Plain  Deal- 
er" (1674),  and  "The  Country  Wife"  (1678), 
all  of  which  were  received  with  great  fevor, 
and,  as  Olustrations  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  written,  constitnte  a  permanent  and  valu- 
able addition  to  English  dramatic  literature. 
The  plots  and  characters,  however,  have  littls 
pretension  to  originality,  and  the  general  tone 
of  licentiousness  pervading  them  is  so  marked 
that  not  all  "  the  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of 
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Manly  "Wyoherly,"  as  Dryden  expressed  it,  can 
make  them  popalar  on  the  stage  again.  About 
1680  Wyoherly  married  the  dowager  countess 
of  Drogheda,  whose  jealousy  and  never-failing 
watchfulness  considerably  interfered  with  an 
indulgence  in  his  former  pleasures.  She  died 
Boon,  however,  leaving  him  the  whole  of  her 
fortune;  but  the  settlement  under  which  he 
claimed  was  contested,  and  a  long  litigation 
ensned,  which  left  him  bankrupt  -and  an  in- 
mate of  the  Fleet  prison.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  released  through  the  kindness  of  James 
n.,  who,  learning  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Plain  Dealer"  was  lying  in  the  Fleet,  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  £200  and  oifered  to  pay 
his  debts.  The  death  of  his  father  at  length 
pat  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estates,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  easy 
circumstances.  In  1704  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  "Miscellany  Poems,"  remarkable 
chiefly  for  bad  rhymes  and  worse  morality, 
and  about  the  same  time  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Pope,  then  16  years  of  age,  whom  he 
asked  to  correct  his  verses.  The  unsparing 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  so  disconcerted 
Che  old  dramatist,  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  parties  was  soon  broken  off.  Eleven  days 
before  his  death  Wycherly  married  again, 
ohieily  to  annoy  and  burden  the  heir-at-law  to 
his  estate,  his  nephew,  whom  he  hated.  On 
his  death  bed  he  exhorted  his  wife  "never 
to  marry  an  old  man  again."  A  volume  of  his 
works,  comprising  poems  and  "moral  reflec- 
tions," was  published  after  his  death.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  plays  is  that  published  by 
Moxon  in  one  volume,  in  coi^onction  with  the 
dramatic  works  of  Oongreve,  Farquhar,  and 
Vanbrngh,  and  with  biographical  notices  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

"WYCLIFFE,  John  be,  an  English  reformer, 
bom  probably  ii>  a  village  which  bears  his 
name  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  in  1824,  died 
in  Lutterworth,  Dec.  81,  1884.  The  family  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  belonged  were  lords 
of  the  manor  and  patrons  of  the  rectory  of 
"Wydiffe  from  the  time  of  the  conquest.  He 
became  a  student  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
about  1340,  but  soon  removed  to  Merton  col- 
lege, in  which  Duns  Scotus,  Occam,  and  other 
distinguished  scholastics  had  been  educated.  He 
is  said  to  have  attained  proficiency  in  the  civil, 
canon,  and  common  law,  but  devoted  himself 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  success  to  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  and  divinity.  The  chroniclers 
most  averse  to  him  admit  his  preeminence  in 
theological  knowledge.  The  earliest  publication 
attributed  to  him,  though  on  slight  evidence,  is 
a  tract  entitled  "  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church," 
which  appeared  in  1856,  and  was  first  print- 
ed under  the  editorial  care  of  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
(Dublin,  1840).  The  "  black  death"  had  recent- 
ly desolated  Europe,  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  estimated,  having  perished  by  its  rav- 
ages. The  design  of  this  tract  was  to  prove  that 
the  day  of  judgment  was  impending,  and  would 
not  be  deferred  beyond  the  current  century. 
VOL.  XVI. — 37  . 
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The  opinion  was  grounded  oh  the  prophecies 
of  the  Oalabrian  monk  Joachim,  (about  1180- 
1201),  and  on  a  mystical  calculation  irom  the 
letters  of  the  Boman  alphabet.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  controversy  with  the  men- 
dicant orders,  which  began  about  1860.  He 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  parochial  clergy 
against  the  friars,  and  denounced  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  as 
an  attempt  to  do  something  for  the  church  un- 
authorized by  its  divine  founder.  In  1360  he 
became  master  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Fillinghom,  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  1865  he  exchanged 
the  mastership  of  Baliol  for  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury,  which  bad  been  founded  by  Simon 
de  Islip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  re- 
ception both  of  secular  scholars  and  monksi 
But  from  the  rivalries  between  the  two  parties 
the  experiment  was  not  successful,  and  Islip 
determined  to  change  the  foundation  by  re- 
stricting its  advantages  to  the  secular  clergy. 
It  was  under  this  new  arrangement  that  "Wyc- 
lifib,  by  choice  of  the  archbishop,  became  war- 
den. The  monks  protested,  the  archbishop  did 
not  long  survive,  and  his  successor  pronounced 
the  appointment  of  Wydiffe  void.  He  in  turn 
protested,  but  after  a  litigation  of  7  years  both 
the  pope  and  the  king  decided  against  him. 
While  this  suit  was  pending.  Pope  Urban  V. 
demanded  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  prom- 
ised by  King  John  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  pontiff's  feudal  superiority.  Challenged  by 
an  anonymous  monk,  Wycliffe,  who  was  now  a 
royal  chaplain,  published  a  paper  declaring  the 
papal  claim  to  be  baseless  on  the  ground  both 
of  reason  and  Scripture.  In  1368  he  exchanged 
the  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Ludgershall, 
which  was  nearer  to  Oxford,  and  in  1373  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  time,  authorized 
him  to  deliver  lectures  as  a  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  university.  He  immediately  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege,  and,  as  Lewis  says, 
"  with  very  great  applause,  having  such  an  au- 
thority in  the  schools,  that  whatever  he  said 
was  received  as  an  oracle.  In  these  lectures 
he  frequently  took  notice  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  begging  friars,  which,  at  first  he  did  in  a 
soft  and  gentle  manner,  till  finding  that  his  de- 
tecting their  abuses  was  what  was  acceptable 
to  his  hearers,  he  proceeded  to  deal  more  plain- 
ly and  openly  with  them."  Two  years  later 
he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Edward  HI. 
to  negotiate  at  Bruges  with  the  delegates  of 
Gregory  XL,  chiefly  concerning  the  papal  re- 
servation of  benefices  in  England  which  were 
held  by  foreigners,  and  the  revenues  of  which 
were  transmitted  to  Rome  or  Avignon,  a  mat- 
ter which  had  been  frequently  complained  of 
in  the  English  parliament.  During  an  absence 
of  nearly  two  years  he  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  prebend  of  Aust,  in  the  colleriate 
church  of  Westbury,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth ;  but  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
embassy  rendered  him  increasingly  obnoxious 
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to  the  papa]  court  and  to  its  more  devoted  par- 
tisans in  England.  In  1377,  consequently,  let- 
ters were  sent  by  the  pope,  both  to  Oxford  and 
to  Oanterbury,  to  the  bishop  of  London  and 
the  king,  demanding  that  inquiry  should  be 
forthwith  made  concerning  the  doctrines  which 
he  was  reported  to  promulgate,  and  that  he 
shoald  be  immediately  pnt  in  custody  until  far- 
ther instructions.  Before  they  arrived  he  had 
been  summoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy  to  ap- 
pear before  the  English  convocation  in  St. 
Paul's,  Feb.  19.  When  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, it  was  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, on  one  side,  and  Lord  Percy,  earl  mar- 
shal of  England,  on  the  other.  Between  these 
noblemen  and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  the 
presiding  churchman,  a  violent  altercation  at 
once  ensued ;  the  throng  of  people  which  had 
attended,  broke  into  tumult;  the  meeting  was 
dissolved,  and  the  reformer  withdrew  under 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  friends.  The 
popniace  favored  the  clergy,  and  attacked  the 
magnificent  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Savoy, 
which  was  saved  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop( 
of  London.  The  parliament  which  soon  after 
assembled  took  up  the  subject  of  papal  en- 
croachments, and  propounded  to  Wycliffe  the 
question  whether  a  kingdom  might  not  prevent 
its  treasures,  needed  for  its  own  defence,  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  foreign  country,  even 
against  the  command  of  the  pope  himself.  He 
drew  up  a  paper  in  vindication  of  the  right. 
The  papal  bull  on  its  arrival  was  not  strictly 
obeyed ;  the  university  treated  it  with  cold  re- 
spect; but  early  in  1878,  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  of  the  archbishop,  he  appeared  be- 
fore a  synod  of  the  clergy  in  Lambeth.  The 
populace  were  now  disposed  to  take  his  part, 
and  in  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  surrounded 
the  chapel,  and  soon  forced  their  way  into  it. 
A  messenger  also  arrived  prohibiting  the  synod 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  mother  from  proceed- 
ing to  any  conclusions  injurious  to  him.  The 
only  result  was  that  he  received  a  statement  of 
the  objectionable  doctrines  attributed  to  him, 
with  an  admonition  not  to  repeat  them,  to 
which  he  gave  a  written  answer.  He  retired 
amid  popular  acclamations,  while  the  dele- 
gates sat  in  judgment  on  his  reply.  In  this  he 
maintained  that  the  ultimate  anthority  con- 
cerning the  persons  and  property  of  churchmen 
belonged  to  the  laity,  and  he  denied  that  cen- 
sures pronounced  by  ecclesiastics  were  valid 
unless  they  accorded  with  the  will  of  God.  Both 
propositions  were  declared  either  erroneous  or 
heretical.  The  circumstance,  perhaps,  which 
now  saved  him  from  punishment  was  the  schism 
in  the  church,  by  the  election  of  two  popes, 
which  weakened  the  power  of  the  papacy.  He 
resumed  his  pulpit  discourses,  academic  lectures, 
and  various  writings,  his  opinions  becoming 
more  and  more  adverse  to  those  upheld  by  the 
clergy.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
was  an  English  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  which  he  was  pro1>- 
ably  assisted  by  pupils  and  learned  Mends. 


He  made,  says  Lingard,  "  a  new  tramlatioa, 
mnltiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcri- 
bers, and  by  his  poor  priests  recommNiied  it 
to  the  perusal  of  their  hearers.  In  thor  hudt 
it  became  an  engine  of  wonderful  power.  Kea 
were  flattered  with  the  appeal  to  thar  priTate 
judgment ;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  »Bsfm- 
ed  partisans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  cknea, 
who  alone  were  acqutunted  with  the  oae  of 
letters;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  generated;  uid 
the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religions  retoht- 
tion,  which,  in  little  more  than  a  centary,  asUn- 
ished  and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Earept^" 
Editions  of  his  Kew  Testament  were  printed  by 
Lewis  in  1781,  by  Baber  in  1810,  and  in  Bag- 
ster's  "English  Hexapla"  in  1841.  The  cod- 
plete  translation  was  first  published  bj  the  nst- 
versity  of  Oxford  (4  vols.,  1860),  nnder  tin 
editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Fotshall  and 
Sir  Frederic  Madden.  To  his  inflneace  and  to 
that  of  his  disciples,  who  nnder  the  same  rf 
poor  priests  itinerated  over  the  coontry  and 
disseminated  his  opinions  by  preaching  in 
churchyards,  fairs,  markets,  or  elsewhere,  w« 
in  part  attributed  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Ty- 
ler. In  1881  he  took  his  boldest  step  and  gin 
the  greatest  oflTenq^  by  lecturing  at  Oi^ori 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Tbi 
chancellor  summoned  an  assembly  of  18  do^ 
tors,  who  condemned  his  conclusions;  Oomt- 
ney,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Cants- 
bury,  called  another  synod,  which  declared  10 
opinions  that  had  been  publicly  preached  to  h 
heretical,  and  ei^oined  the  most  vigorous  niei»- 
ures  for  their  suppression ;  the  crown,  on  pe- 
tition of  the  lords  spiritnal  in  parliament,  en- 
powered  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  anest  iD 
preachers  of  heresy ;  but  Wycliffe  was  rarelj 
mentioned  in  these  proceedings,  and  remaiaei 
unmolested,  though  many  of  his  followers  »«« 
prosecuted.  But  in  1883  an  appeal  which  Ij 
addressed  to  the  king  and  parliament  caiw 
him  to  be  summoned  before  the  convocatioD 
of  the  clergy  at  Oxford.  The  duke  of  LaBC* 
ter,  to  whose  unavowed  protection  he  pahf 
owed  his  safety,  now  recommended  to  him  to 
recant.  He  appeared,  and  gave  two  confesaai! 
or  defences,  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  En^i^ 
in  which  he  maintained  a  real  presence  whilf 
denying  transmutation;  and  the  lesolt  *» 
that  no  sentence  was  pronounced,  butaletw 
was  obtained  from  the  king  which  conunandea 
him  to  banish  himself  from  the  nniver^- 
The  remwnder  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Lnit»- 
worth,  where  he  had  long  been  an  eiemplajT 
and  unwearied  pastor,  ana  where  he  oontiniw 
to  preach  constantly,  revised  his  'teolo^ 
lectures  for  publication,  carried  on  his  tni» 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  produced  numerons  trids 
and  treatises.  Cited  to  appear  before  tl"*^ 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  he  declared  his  phyacv 
inability  to  go.  He  had  recovered  ''^'^JJ 
paralytic  attack,  but,  two  days  bdbrehisMj* 
while  hearing  mass  in  his  church,  as  *''•"•* 
was  about  to  be  elevated,  he  fell  in  a  *'~ 'jj 
ay,  and  never  spoke  again.    The  connai  ffl 
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Cmistanoe  condemned  all  of  his  writings,  and 
decreed  that  his  body  shonld  be  exhumed  and 
bnmed,  -which  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 
"His  austere,  exemplary  life,"  says  Milman, 
"has  defied  even  oalnmny;  hia  vigorous,  inces- 
sant efforts  to  reduce  the  whole  clergy  to  prim- 
itive poverty,  have  provoked  no  retort  as  to 
his  own  pride,  self-interest,  indnlgence,  incon- 
sistent with  his  earnest  severity.  His  industry, 
even  in  those  laborious  days,  was  astonishing." 
— According  to  the  doctrine  of  Wyoliffe,  the 
anthoiity  of  the  crown  was  supreme  over  all 
persons  and  property  in  England,  to  the  exolu- 
-sion  not  only  of  the  seonlar  but  the  spiritnal 
jnrifidiction  of  the  papal  court.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  whole  framework  of  the  hierarchy 
as  a  device  of  clerical  ambition,  to  episcopacy 
and  endowments,  and  held  that  the  clergy 
shonld  be  supported  by  alms,  and  should  re- 
qidre  only  livelihood  and  clothing.  Ho  retain- 
ed the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  without  re- 
garding it  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  the 
aacrament  of  the  mass,  bat  without  the  doc- 
trine of  transnbstantiation.  He  denied  any 
intrinsic  beneficial  influence  from  confirmation, 
penance,  holy  orders,  or  extreme  unction,  and 
declared  them  all  fraught  with  delusion.  He 
beHeved  in  the  existence  of  an  intermediate 
state,  but  held  masses  for  the  dead  to  be  a  piece 
of  derioal  machinery,  ac^nsted  with  a  view  to 
gain.  He  taught  that  men  are  neither  the  bet- 
ter nor  worse  for  charoh  censures,  bnt  that  the 
destiny  of  each  is  determined  according  to  his 
oXva  spiritual  condition  as  a  responsible  crea- 
ture. The  number  of  brief  tracts  which  he 
produce<l  baffles  calculation.  Two  hundred  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  in  Bohemia.  Many 
of  them  still  exist  in  manuscript. — His  life  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (1719), 
Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  (1828;  revised,  1868), 
and  by  the  Rev.  Webb  Le  Bas  (1882). 

WYKEHAM,  WiLUAM  of.  See  "WiLUAif  of 
Wtkeham. 

WYLIE,  Ain>EEW,  D.D.,  an  American  edn- 
-cator,  bom  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  April  12, 
1789,  died  m  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov.  11, 1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  college,  Penn., 
in  1810,  studied  theology  with  his  brother,  the 
Bev.  William  Wylie,  and  in  1812  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  hav- 
ing- in  the  previous  April,  when  scarcely  23 
years  of  age,  been  elected  president  of  Jefferson 
college,  five  years  later  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  Washington  college,  a  neighboring 
institution,  which,  like  Jefferson  college,  de- 
pended mainly  npon  the  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation for  support.  He  at  the  same  time  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  a  congregation  about  7 
miles  distant.  In  1629  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  university  of  Indiana,  in  Bloomington, 
and  removed  to  that  place.  In  Dec.  1841,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  previous  practically  with- 
drawn from  the  Presbyterian  communion,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
oopal  church,  and  in  May,  1842,  a  priest  His 
pnblications  consist  of  an  "English  Grammar" 


(1822),  "Sectarianism  is  Heresy"  (1840),  and 
numerous  occasional  addresses,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  that  delivered  before  the  Philo- 
mathean  society  of  Wabash  college  in  July, ' 
1888,  entitled  "  The  Propriety  of  retaining  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics  in  their  Place,  as  a 
part  of  Study  necessary  in  the  Course  of  a  Lib- 
eral education."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  completed  for  publication  a  work  on  rhet- 
oric, and  one  entitled  "  Advice  to  Young  Men." 

WYMAK,  Jkffbies,  an  American  compara- 
tive anatomist,  born  in  Chelmsford^ass.,  Aug. 
11, 1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1888,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  medical 
college  in  1887,  shortly  after  which  he  visited 
Europe  and  remained  there  two  years,  studying 
medicine  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  naturcd 
history  in  the  jardin  des  planta.  In  1848  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  medical  department  of  Hampden  Sidney 
college,  Richmond,  Ya.,  where  he  continaed 
until  1847,  when  he  resigned  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Hersey  professor  of  anatomy  in  Har- 
vard college,  and  professor  of  comparative  anat- 
omy in  the  Lawrence  scientific  sdiool,  which 
offices  he  still  retains.  He  has  delivered  two 
courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute 
in  Boston,  one  of  which  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Twelve  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Physiology."  His  other  published  writings 
consist  of  various  articles  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  embryology,  in  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  we  "Smith- 
sonian Contributions  toKnowledge,"  the  "  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Natural  History,"  and  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," of  which  association  he  has  been  presi- 
dent since  1866. 

WYNANT8,  JoHAKHM,  a  Dutch  painter, 
bom  in  Haarlem  about  1600,  died  probably 
subsequent  to  1678.  Very  little  is  known  of 
his  life  except  that  he  was  master  of  Adrian 
Vandevelde,  Wouverman,  and  other  eminent 
piunters,  and  that  he  was  naturally  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure.  His  works  are  oonse- 
quentiy  few,  but  are  highly  valued  for  their 
technical  merits.  They  consist  of  landscapes  of 
small  size,  the  figures  and  cattle  in  which  were 
executed  by  other  hands. 

WYNDHAM,  Sib  WiixiAM,  a  British  states- 
man, bom  at  Orchard-Wyndham,  Somerset- 
shire, in  1687,  died  at  Wells,  July  17,  1740. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christchurch 
college,  Oxford,  travelled  on  the  continent, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  entered  the  house  of  commons  for  his  na- 
tive connty.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
tories,  became  secretary  at  war  in  the  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  ministry,  June  11,  1711, 
and  in  Aug.  1718,  was  transferred  to  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  the  quarrel 
between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  took  the 
part  of  the  latter,  was  suspected  of  treasonable 
relations  with  the  pretender,  and  lost  his  office 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Returned  to  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  George  I.,  he 
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protested  with  such  vehemenoe  against  the 
royal  proclamation  by  which  the  preceding 
parliament  had  been  dissolved,  that  the  house 
was  disposed  to  pnnish  him  by  imprisonment, 
but  finally,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  determined  that  he  should  merely  be 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  under  the  earl  of 
Mar  in  1716,  an  order  for  Wyndham's  confine- 
ment was  issaed,  and  he  was  arrested  at  his 
house  in  Somersetshire,  but  escaped  from  the 
messenger  while  out  of  his  sight  on  pretence 
of  making  preparations  to  accompany  .him  to 
London.  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  and  after  lurking  for  some 
time  disguised  as  a  clergyman,  he  surrendered 
himself  and  was  committed  to  the  tower.  Re- 
leased without  a  trial,  he  remained  until  his 
death  a  leader  of  the  parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  sec- 
ond time,  in  1789,  he  insulted  the  majority  of 
the  house,  and  again  owed  his  escape  from  im- 
prisonment to  the  forbearance  of  Walpole.  He 
was  a  very  graceful,  clear,  forcible,  and  spirited 
orator. — His  son.  Sib  Ohaslbb  Wtndham,  who 
inherited  fi-om  tlie  duke  of  Somerset  the  title 
of  earl  of  Egremont,  was  chosen  by  Fox  and 
Waldegrave  to  be  secretary  of  state  after  the 
dismissal  of  Pitt  by  George  II.  in  1767  ;  but  the 
return  of  Pitt  to  oflSoe  frustrated  the  arrange- 
ment. £>remont  however  received  the  place 
on  Pitt's  final  resignation  on  Oct.  6,  1701.  He 
died  in  1763. 

WYNKIN  DE  WORDE.    See  Wordk. 

WYOMING.  I.  A  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
S.  £.  by  the  Genesee  river,  and  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  that  stream,  and  Tonawanda,  Buffalo, 
and  other  creeks ;  area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
81,967.  The  surface  is  generally  broken  and 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  weU  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  is  largely  pur- 
sued. The  productions  in  1856  were  419,996 
bushels  of  wheat,  234,006  of  Indian  corn, 
496,837  of  oats,  203,932  of  potatoes,  823,290 
of  apples,  1,338,948  lbs.  of  butter,  828,106  of 
cheese,  209,046  of  maple  sugar,  847,978  of  wool, 
and  58,421  tons  of  hay.  There  were  80  grist 
mills,  77  saw  mills,  10  shingle  factories,  6  iron 
fUmaces,  16  tanperies,  74  churches,  4  newspa- 
per offices,  and  11,872  pnpils  in  public  schools. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  Erie  railroad.  Capital,  Warsaw.  IL 
A  N.  £.  CO.  of  Penn.,  intersected  by  the  North 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  drained 
bjr  Tunkhannock,  Mahoopeny,  and  other  large 
creeks;  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,640. 
The  surface  is  generallyhillyormountainonB,  Ma- 
hoopeny, Tunkhannock,  Knob,  and  Boninan's 
mountuns  traversing  a  portion  of  the  county. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  62,784  bushels  of  wheat,  116,349  of  In- 
dian corn,  88,632  of  oats,  211,216  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  9,788  tons  of  hay.  There  were  12  grist 
mills,  43  saw  mills,  8  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  2,440  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Timb«r,  oou,  and  iron  are  very  abun- 


dant. The  ooimty  is  intersected  by  the  Nortk 
branch  canal,  and  by  the  Delaware,  leakawtor 
na,  and  western  rtulroad.  C^>itai,  TunkhiD- 
nock.  lU.  A  W.  CO.  of  Va.^  drained  by  the 
branches  of  Sandy  and  Gnyandotte  riven;  arts, 
880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,866,  of  whom  64 
were  slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  mountunoog,  ud 
the  greater  part  covered  with  forests  of  vat 
nable  timber. .  Great  Flat-Top  monntiiii  ex- 
tends along  the  6.  £.  border.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  prodactions  in  18M 
were  47,606  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,766  of 
oats,  17,197  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,441  of  tobuoa 
There  were  2  churches.  Iron  ore  and  bitmni- 
nous  coal  are  fonnd.  The  value  of  real  eatito 
in  1866  was  $880,196,  an  increase  of  198  per 
cent,  since  1860.  CapitaLWyomingOonrtEoasa 
WYOMING  VALLEY  (a  oorruption  of  the 
Indian  Maughiecmteame,  large  plains),  a  beaatir 
ful  and  fertile  tract  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  which  was  the  eoene  of 
several  tragic  conflicts  in  the  early  border  and 
revolutionary  wars.  It  Ues  N.  E.  and  8.  W, 
having  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.  and  a  length 
of  81  m.,  and  is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  ragged 
mountains  about  1,000  feet  in  height.  Thevii- 
ley  was  purchased  from  the  Delaware  iDdisni 
in  1763  by  an  association  formed  in  Gonneeti- 
cut  and  called  the  Susquehanna  company;  bit 
owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  T 
years'  war,  no  permanent  settlement  iras  it 
tempted  till  1763.  The  first  settlers  were  it- 
tacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Indians,  and  fat 
several  years  the  valley  remained  uninhaUtM 
by  white  men.  In  1769  a  body  of  40  Connecti- 
cut pioneers  was  sent  thither  by  the  Sniqn*- 
hanna  company,  but  fonnd  themselves  forestdl- 
ed  by  some  Pennsylvanians,  the  proprietiries 
of  Pennsylvania  having  in  ^e  preceaing  yeir 
purchased  the  territory  from  the  Six  Nstioiu, 
and  for  the  next  6  years  Wyoming  was  the 
scene  of  numerous  conflicts  between  settled 
from  the  two  colonies,  both  of  which  nndsr 
their  charters,  as  well  as  by  purchase,  claimed 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, however,  so  far  succeeded  in  maiatainin; 
their  hold  in  the  vaUey,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war  they  had  estab- 
lished there  a  flourishing  town  called  Wesboora- 
lond,  containing  more  than  2,000  inhabitant!. 
The  isolated  position  of  the  colony  in  17W 
prompted  the  settlers,  in  view  of  the  dangw 
of  attacks  hy  hostile  Indians,  to  bury  their  feodi 
and  prepare  for  common  defence.  The  twe 
companies  authorized  by  congress  to  be  railed 
for  this  purpose  were,  however,  ordered  to  j«« 
Gen.  Washington,  and  in  June,  1778,  a  8d  com- 
pany, intend^  for  a  local  garrison,  was  scarcely 
organized  and  imperfectly  armed.  On  the  list 
day  of  that  month  a  body  of  400  British  pro- 
vincials with  about  700  Indians,  prindpatly  of 
the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  nnder  the 
command  of  Col.  John  Bntlor,  entered  the  faeM 
of  the  valley,  where  a  fort  hdd  by  some  disaf- 
fected persons  surrendered  at  once.  Thef»' 
maining  inhabitants,  who  had  token  reAge  in 
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Forty  fort  (so  oalled  from  the  40  Connecticttt 
pioneers),  were  then  called  upon  to  surrender. 
A  oongnltation  ensned,  and  the  available  milw 
tery  force,  compri8ing  about  800  men  of  all 
ages  nnder  command  of  OoL  Zebnlon  Butler,  a 
eontinental  officer,  having  decided  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy,  were  on  July  S,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  defeated  and  driven  back  to 
Hie  fort,  yritii  a  loss  of  more  than  two  thirds 
ef  their  number,  who  were  massacred  by  the 
Indians  and  tones  with  every  circumstance  of 
savage  cruelty,  not  even  the  prisoners  being 
spareid.  A  number  of  the  latter  were  put  to 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  Qneen 
Esther,  a  half-breed  Indian  woman,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  son,  tomahawked  14  with  her 
own  hands  near  a  rock  which  still  bears  her 
name.  On  the  Sthii the  fort  surrendered;  but 
notwithstanding  the  promises  of  the  British 
oommander,  the  Indians  showed  so  little  re- 
spect for  property  or  life,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  the  smrviving  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
mostly  women  and  children,  including  those 
of  Wilkesbarre  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
fled  through  the  wilderness  (many  perishing 
by  hunger  and  exhaustion  on  the  way)  to  the 
less  exposed  settlement  of  Strondsburg;  and 
for  a  while  Wyoming  was  again  deserted  of  its 
people.  A  few  returned  in  the  succeeding 
year,  but  until  the  close  of  the  revolution,  in 
^te  of  the .  severe  chastisement  the  Six  Ko- 
tions  received  from  Gen.  Sullivan,  the  settle- 
ment remained  in  continual  alarm,  and  strag- 
gling settlers  were  from  time  to  time  picked 
off  by  prowling  Indians.  The  whole  number 
who  pwished  during  the  war  by  violent  deaths 
probably  exceeded  SOO.  The  barbarities  per- 
petrated by  the  Indians  and  tories,  shocking  as 
they  were,  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  con- 
temporary and  succeeding  narrators,  not  im- 
probably for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  colo- 
Biats  against  the  British,  and  of  bringing  into 
disrepnte  the  practice  of  employing  the  Indians 
as  allies.  But  although  recent  investigations 
have  considerably  mitigated  the  horror  of  the 
story,  the  name  of  Wyoming  will  always  be 
popularly  associated  with  acts  of  ferocious  cru- 
el^, remarkable  even  for  the  troubled  times  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
petrated. This  is  in  no  slight  degree  owing  to 
the  wide  popularity  obtained  by  Campbell's 
poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  founded  upon 
the  earlier  accounts  of  the  massacre,  and  of 
which  the  romantic  imagery  and  characters, 
and  many  of  the  incidents,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  were  invented  by  the  poet  himself. 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy, 
it  is  now  known,  took  no  part  in  Butler's  inva- 
sion.— The  troubles  of  Wyoming  by  no  means 
ended  with  the  war.  The  vexeid  question  of 
title  to  the  territory,  which  had  remained  in 
abeyance  between  Oonnecticnt  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  rerived  in  1782,  and  a  commission, 
appmnted  by  congress  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
trover^,  reported  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 


But  upon  an  atteinpt  by  the  authorities  of  that 
state  to  eject  the  Connecticut  settlers  from 
their  dearly  bought  homes,  the  latter  again 
took  arms,  and  for  several  years  the  conflicts 
of  the  early  colonists  were  renewed.  The  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Pennsylvania  finally  ordered 
the  settlers  to  be  restored  to  their  possessions, 
and  subsequent  to  1788  no  ftirther  scenes  of 
violence  took  place,  although  it  was  not  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  all  the  land  claims  were  quieted  by  law. 
Wyoming  is  now  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  mining  refrion,  embracing  portions 
of  the  towns  of  Wilkesbarre,  Kingston,  and 
Pittstown ;  and  the  monument  erected  in  184S 
on  the  site  of  the  battle  field  of  July  8  alone 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  tragic  incidents 
of  which  the  valley  was  once  the  scene. — See 
■'History  of  Wyoming,"  by  Charles  Miner 
(Philadelphia,  1845),  and  "Wyoming,"  by 
George  Peck,  D.D.  (New  York,  1868). 

WYON,  WiiiiAji,  an  English  engraver  and 
designer  of  coins  and  medalsi,  bom  in  Birming- 
ham in  1796,  died  in  Brighton,  Oct.  29,  1861. 
He  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  his  father,  a 
die  sinker  of  some  reputation  in  Birmingham. 
Having  won  several  prizes  for  medals  ofiered 
by  the  society  of  arts,  he  repaired  in  1816  to 
London,  and  was  apftointed  second  engraver  at 
the  mint,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  In  1882  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1888  an  acade- 
mician, being  the  first  of  his  department  who 
had  ever  obtained  these  honors.  His  works, 
comprising  coins,  pattern  pieces  of  coins  not 
used,  medals,  and  seals,  are  numerous.  His 
coins  cover  a  period  of  nearly  30  years,  in- 
cluding the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  the  reign  of  WiUiam  IV.,  and  the  first  18 
years  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Far  more  nu- 
merous than  these  are  his  medals,  which  may 
be  embraced  nnder  4  different  heads,  war,  sci- 
entific, artistic,  and  testimonial  medals,  execut- 
ed from  his  own  or  from  Flaxman's  designs, 
and  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  received  commissions  for 
coins  or  medals  from  foreign  countries. 

WYSOCKI,  JozEF,  a  Polish  general,  bom 
in  Podolia  in  1809.  He  studied  at  Erzemieniec, 
in  Volhynia,  entered  the  Polish  army  in  1828, 
serving  in  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  fought 
bravely  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  1880-'81 
(begun  under  the  lead  of  another  young  sol- 
dier of  his  name,  the  ensign  Peter  Wysocki,  who 
died  a  captive  in  Siberia  in  1887).  After  the 
fall  of  Warsaw,  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  democratic  part  of  the 
Polish  emigration,  and  went  through  a  public 
course,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  of  mili- 
tary studies,  after  the  termination  of  which 
he  both  lectured  and  wrote,  in  Polish,  on  his 
favorite  science,  his  principal  publication  being 
&tuha  wojetma  ("The  Art  of  War,"  2  vols., 
Paris,  1842).  He  was  selected  by  his  party  to 
become  one  of  the  military  leaders  in  the  in- 
surrection of  1846  in  Gahda,  which  however 
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&iled  at  the  very  outbreak.  In  the  apnng  of 
1848  he  repaired  to  Oraoow,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  went  to  Hungary,  and  offered  his 
services  to  Eoasuth.  The  offer  being  accepted, 
he  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  Polish  vol- 
unteers first  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  of  Arad,  and  in  March,  1849, 
contributed  much  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Szolnok,  won  by  Damjanics.  He  subsequent- 
ly took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  victorious 
April  campaign  under  GOrgey,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  promoted,  and  organized  the 
Polish  legion.  Having  received  soon  afterward 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  northern  Hungary, 
he  retired  before  the  overwhelming  invading 
army  under  Paskevitch,  joined  Perczel  near 
OzeglM,  and  with  him  marched  to  the  lower 
Theiss.  After  the  battle  of  Temesvdr,  in 
which  his  legion  fought  with  its  wonted  brav- 
ery, he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian 
leaders  to  the  Servian  frontier,  and  shared  in 
their  Turkish  exile,  returning  to  Europe  in 
18S2.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  eastern  war 
in  1863,  he  went  from  Paris  to  Constantinople, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Polish  emigration,  but 
political  considerations  bafl9ed  the  success  of 
his  mission.    He  has  since  resided  in  France, 

WYTHE,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by 
the  Great  Kanawha  (here  called  the  New) 
river ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,806, 
of  whom  2,162  were  slaves.  It  is  mostly  an 
elevated  plateau,  lying  between  Iron  mountain 
on  the  S.  and  Walker's  mountain  on  the  N.  W., 
and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  prodno- 
tions  in  1860  were  72,738  bushels  of  wheat, 
280,652  of  Indian  corn,  166,207  of  oats,  213,010 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  48,766  of  wool.  There  were 
8  iron  furnaces,  2  lead  furnaces,  80  churches, 
and  200  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
ore,  lead,  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  gyp- 
sum are  very  abundant,  and  there  are  traces 
of  silver  found  in  the  lead  mines.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia 


nilroad.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856  WM 
$8,808,096,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  rinoe 
1850.    Capital,  Wytheville. 

WTTHE,  Gkorok,  an  American  jorist,  and  ■ 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  bora 
in  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va.,  in  1726,  died  in  Rich- 
mond, June  8, 1806.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan 
with  a  fortune,  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
the  age  of  80,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  boob 
became  a  successful  practitioner.  Elected  to 
the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  be  was  ap- 
pointed in  1764  on  the  committee  to  prepare  * 
petition  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  hoaae 
of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  house  of 
commons  against  the  proposed  stamp  act.  The 
remonstrance  was  written  by  Wythe.  He  w«» 
also  a  member  of  the  house  of  boigeaees  of 
1768  and  of  1769,  and  waa  elected  to  the  con- 
tinental congress  in  Aug.  1776 ;  and  in  1776  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  revisa 
the  laws  of  the  state.  In  1777  he  was  dioaen 
a  judge  of  the  high  conrt  of  chancery,  and  sub- 
sequently sole  chancellor,  and  was  profesBor 
of  law  in  WilUam  and  Mary  college.  In  th* 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  emancipated  his  ajavei 
and  furnished  them  means  of  subsistence.  Ha 
died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of  poison  sect- 
dentally  taken  with  his  food. 

WYTTENBAOH,  Daniel,  a  Dntch  philQlo- 
gist,  born  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  1746,  died 
at  Oegstgeest,  Holland,  Jan.  17,  1820.  He 
studied  philology  at  the  universities  of  Marbai;^ 
Gdttingen,  and  Leyden,  and  in  his  S6th  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  philoao- 

Shy  in  the  college  of  the  Arminiana  at  AmAer- 
am,  and  in  1771  in  the  Atheneemn  of  that  o^. 
In  1799  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquoHM 
at  Leyden.  His  various  essays  have  bemi  pub- 
lished collectively  under  the  title  of  Oputemim 
Va/rii  Argumenti,  Oratorio,  HUtoriea,  CritiM 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Leyden).  From  1779  to  1808  ha 
edited  the  Billiotheea  Oritiea,  and  lie  alao  pnl^ 
lished  editions  of  several  classical  aathora» 


X 


Xthe  24th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
f  the  14th  of  the  Greek,  the  21st  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  23d  of  the  French  and  German. 
It  represents  in  English,  and  generally  in 
French  also,  the  combined  sounds  of  «  as  in 
the  word  texture,  and  of  g»  as  in  the  word 
example,  except  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
where  it  has  the  sound  of  e.  Its  form  is  ap- 
parently borrowed  from  that  of  the  Greek  x< 
while  its  sound  is  that  of  the  Greek  ( ; 
but  on  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  subtle  dis- 
cussion has  been  expended  without  settling 
the  question.  In  Italian  it  is  not  used,  t  and  e 
being  substituted  for  it  in  that  language,  as 
etatto,  exact,  eeeelUnte,  excellent.  In  Spanish 
it  has  at  the  end  of  syllables  the  same  valae  as 


in  English ;  at  their  beginning  it  ia,  like  te 
Spanish  j,  equivalent  to  the  English  k,  that  n 
to  say,  it  is  a  nmple  aspirate.  In  Portngoeaa 
it  represents  several  sounds,  but  most  freqoent- 
ly  that  of  the  English  tk,  as  in  the  word  jAoml 
In  Bussian  the  X  represents  the  aonnd,  as  it 
retfuns  the  character,  of  the  Greek  x-  -As  a 
Latin  numeral,  X  stands  for  10 ;  the  Gre^  { 
stood  for  60,  and  x  for  600. 

XALAPA.    See  Jalapa. 

XALISCO.    See  Jaubco. 

XANTIPPE.    See  SocKAim. 

XAVIEB,  SAim  Frakois  (Fsancisoo  dk  Xa- 
viek),  "the  apostle  of  the  Indies,"  and  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  bora 
at  the  castle  of  Xavier,  near  Obwios,  in  Naram^ 
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April  7,  1S06.  died  in  the  island  of  Sancian, 
near  Macao,  China,  Dec.  2, 1552.  lie  belonged 
to  a  noble  family,  his  father,  Don  Juan  de  Jas- 
8o,  being  councillor  of  state  to  John  III.  of 
Kavarre,  and  his  mother  heiress  to  the  two 
illustrious  houses  of  Azpilcueta  and  Xavier. 
Francis  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of 
children.  At  the  age  of  18  fie  entered  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Barbara  in  Paris,  and  at  24  was 
graduated  master  in  philosophy  and  licensed 
to  lecture  upon  Aristotle.  He  taught  with 
applause  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who  persuaded  nim,  with  no 
little  difficulty,  to  Join  the  society  which  he 
was  then  forming  for  missionary  operations  in 
Palestine.  This  was  the  association  which, 
diverted  from  its  original  object  by  unforeseen 
causes,  became  the  order  of  Jesuits.  On  Aug. 
IB,  1684,  Loyola,  Xavier,  and  6  others  took 
tbeir  tows  in  the  chapel  of  Montmartre  near 
Paris,  but  for  some  time  they  continued  to 
pursue  their  ordinary  avocations,  following  in 
private  a  rale  of  life  which  Loyola  had  drawn 
op  for  them.  In  16S7  they  met  their  leader  in 
Venice,  and  thence  went  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  pope's  blessing  on  tbeir  undertaking.  The 
sultan  however  was  now  at  war  with  the  em- 
peror, and  their  projected  joumepr  to  Palestine 
-was  therefore  impracticable.  Aavier,  having 
been  ordained  priest,  went  to  Bologna,  preach- 
ed, visited  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  dis- 
played so  much  of  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  an 
apostle,  that  when  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment requested  Loyola  to  send  some  of  his 
companions  as  missionaries  to  their  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  he  was  one  of  the  two  selected, 
and  embarked  from  Lisbon  in  April,  1641, 
about  6  months  after  the  formal  establishment 
of  bis  order.  During  the  voyage  scurvy  raged 
fearfully  among  the  crew,  and  Xavier  employ- 
ed himself  in  cleaning  their  sores  and  wash- 
ing their  soiled  clothes.  He  touched  at  Mo- 
zambique, Melinda,  and  Socotro,  preaching  with 
very  remarkable  effect  wherever  he  landed, 
and  in  May,  1542,  reached  Goa,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies.  With  a  bell  in  his 
hand  he  went  through  the  streets,  calling 
npon  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  send  their 
children  and  slaves  to  be  instructed  in  the 
£uth.  In  a  short  time  he  is  said  to  have  ef- 
fected almost  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
city.  From  Goa  he  went  to  the  coast  of 
Comorin  and  the  island  of  Oeylon,  and  after- 
ward, making  Malacca  his  head-quarters,  vis- 
ited many  other  parts  of  the  East,  baptizing 
vast  numbers  of  the  natives,  reviving  the  dead 
faith  of  the  Portuguese  settlers,  and  leaving 
wherever  he  went  flourishing  congregations 
nnder  the  care  of  his  disciples.  Other  misdon- 
aries  after  a  while  arrived  from  Europe  to  help 
him,  and  in  1649  he  crossed  over  to  Japan. 
There  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  permitted  freely  to 
preach  the  gospel.    The  intrigues  and  violenoe 


of  the  Japanese  priests  were  of  tittle  avail 
against  the  intrepid  Christian.  He  held  a 
public  disputation  with  the  bonzes,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  enroll  many  of  the  educated 
classes  among  his  converts ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Goa  in  1651,  he  left  three  of  the 
great  princes  of  the  empire  Christians,  beside 
having  baptized  immense  numbers  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  thoroughly  prepared  the  field 
for  the  labor  of  the  missionaries  who  came 
after  him.  His  intention  was  next  to  penetrate 
into  China,  but  he  had  barely  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  empire  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever 
which  rapidly  carried  him  off.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Goa  and  deposited  in  a  chapel 
near  the  city.  During  his  10  years'  apostleship 
it  has  been  remarked  that  he  planted  the  faitn 
in  62  different  kingdoms,  preached  the  gospel 
through  9,000  miles  of  territory,  and  baptized 
more  than  1,000,000  persons.  Many  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  Xavier,  and  he  was  beatified  by 
Prae  Paul  V.  in  1619,  and  canonized  by  Gregory 
XV.  March  12, 1622.  His  literary  works  com- 
prise letters,  a  catechism,  and  several  minor 
writings,  all  of  which  have  been  published.  His 
life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Tursellini  (Kome, 
1694)  and  Bartoll  (Lyons,  1666),  and  in  French 
by  Bonhours  (Paris,  1682 ;  trani^ated  into  Eng- 
lish by  John  Dryden,  London,  1688). 

XENIA,  in  ancient  times,  the  presents  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
give  their  guests.  The  Roman  poet  Marti^ 
used  this  word  as  the  title  of  the  13th  book  of 
his  epigrams,  because  in  great  part  it  treated 
of  such  objects  as  were  presented  to  guests  as 
gifts.  A  special  interest  was  given  to  the  name 
in  modem  times  by  the  publication  by  Schiller, 
in  the  Muienalmanaeh  of  1797,  of  more  than 
400  distichs,  entitled  Xenien,  which  referred 
chiefly  to  matters  connected  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  literature.  They  produced  a 
great  sensation  throughout  Germany,  not  so 
much  in  most  cases  from  the  wit  and  sarcasm 
manifested,  as  from  the  bitter  manner  in  which 
they  attacked  living  authors.  They  called  forth 
numerous,  and  in  general  very  inferior  replies. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  bnt  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  ones  were  written  by  each. 

XENIA,  a  township  and  village,  and  the 
capital  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little 
Miami,  66  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Cincinnati,  and  61 
"W.  8.  W.  ftom  Columbus ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,668. 
It  derives, considerable  importance  from  the 
fact  of  being  the  point  of  junction  of  tlie  Little 
Miami,  the  Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Belpre,  and  the 
Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroads. 
The  village  contains  several  churches,  a  bank, 
and  2  newspaper  oflSces. 

XEKOCRATES,  a  Greek  philooopher,  bom 
in  Ohalcedon  in  896  B.  C,  died  in  814.  He 
attached  himself  first  to  JEachmea,  and  af- 
terward, while  stiU  young,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  at  a  later  time  to  Anti- 
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pater.  In  the  aeoond  year  of  tihe  lOtb  Olym- 
piad he  took  the  chair  in  the  academy  as  the 
gnoceasor  of  Speneippas.  So  eminent  7as  his 
reputation  for  integrity,  that  when  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  where  an  oath  was  usually 
required,  the  judges  agreed  that  his  simple  as- 
severation should  be  taken,  as  a  public  testi- 
mony to  his  merit.  He  taught  that  the  good 
is  that  which  should  be  striven  after  for  itself, 
and  that  the  bad  is  the  opposite  of  this ;  that 
while  intermediate  things,  such  as  health, 
beauty,  fame,  and  fortune,  are  not  valuable 
in  themselves,  they  are  not  absolutely  worth- 
less ;  but  that  the  value  of  every  thing  beside 
virtue  is  couditional,  and  that  happiness  is  the 
possession  of  personal  virtue  and  the  capabili- 
ties adapted  to  it. 

XEN0PHANE8,  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  bom  in  Colophon  in  Ionia,  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
He  quitted  his  native  town  as  an  exile,  and 
probably  lived  for  some  time  in  Elea  in  Mi\gna 
Ghraecia.  He  strongly  combated  the  religious 
theories  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  contending  that 
Qoi  is  one.  Although  a  preceptor  in  the  Pyth- 
agorean school,  he  maintained  that,  while  God 
is  a  being  distinct  from  the  visible  universe, 
self-existing  and. all-powerful,  yet  all  things  are 
Gk)d.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
defend  him  from  the  charge  of  pantheism,  and 
Oonsin  has  written  elaborately  on  this  subject. 
The  existing  fragments  of  his  writings,  compris- 
ing various  elegies  and  parts  of  a  didactic  poem 
"  On  Nature,"  were  published  by  Karsten 
(Brussels,  1880). 

XENOPHON,  an  Athenian  general  and  au- 
thor, bom  probably  about  443  B.  0.,  died 
about  365.  He  was  the  son  of  Oryllas,  and  a 
native  of  the  demus  of  Erchea.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life  save  that  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Delium  in  424,  on  which 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  been  wounded,  and 
after  falling  from  his  horse  to  have  been  car- 
ried from  the  field  by  his  friend  and  teacher 
Socrates.  In  401  he  went  to  Sardis,  on.  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  Proxenns,  who  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  younger  Oynis,  and 
promised  to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian 
prince.  He  joined  the  expedition  of  Oyras, 
but  without  any  special  ofSce  in  the  army. 
The  object  of  the  prince  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  army,  who  were  however  in- 
duced by  the  promise  of  higher  pay  to  adhere 
to  their  commander,  after  his  intention  of  de- 
throning his  brother  Artaxerxes  XL,  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Persia,  was  disclosed.  Cyrus  lost 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Ounaxa,  and  the  Greeks 
then  began  that  return  to  Europe  which  has 
become  famous  under  the  name  of  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000.  Olearchus  and  other  Greek  leaders 
having  been  treacherously  massacred  by  the  sa- 
trap Tissaphemes,  Xenophon,  who  had  acted 
hitherto  as  a  volunteer,  assembled  the  officers, 
and  pointed  out  to  tiiem  the  only  practicable 
course  to  be  pursued.    His  confidence,  his  prac- 


tised talent,  and  his  rhetorical  powen  endU 
him  to  influence  the  soldiers.  He  wu  elected 
one  of  the  6  generals,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  \>j  dureci 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  controlling  head 
of  the  army.  He  conducted  the  troops  throngb 
many  trials  and  perils  across  Ueeopotanuaud 
Armenia  to  Trapezus,  on  the  Eoiine,  ud 
thence  to  Europe,  and  was  thus  the  fint  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  inability  of  a  Peniai 
force,  however  large,  to  contend  with  a  de- 
termined body  of  disciplined  GreelLs.  After 
handing  over  his  troops  to  the  Spartan  gen- 
eral Thimbron,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Athens.  Three  years  afterward  he  was  see- 
ing in  Asia  under  Agesilans,  the  Lacedsmoniu 
king.  In  the  meanwhile  war  sprang  up  ane« 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  Xenophon,  M' 
companying  his  leader  back  to  Europe,  fought 
against  his  countrymen  in  the  battle  of  Om- 
nea  in  394.  Athens  now  passed  against  hin 
a  sentence  of  banishment.  The  Lacedsmo- 
nians  rewarded  him  for  his  treason  by  allovini 
him  land  and  a  bouse  at  Scillus,  a  village  of 
Triphyllia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  which  h« 
subsequently  added  by  purchasing  some  pu' 
tnres  and  hunting  grounds.  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  in  371  he  was  expelled  Ij  the 
Eleans  from  his  residence,  and  is  said  to  han 
then  taken  up  his  abode  in  Corinth.  !Notloii( 
afterward  peace  between  Athens  and  Bpaiti 
was  followed  by  a  close  alliance.  Tbeseoteoce 
of  exile  passed  against  Xenophon  was  reraixd, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  probaU; 
spent  in  Athens.  His  two  sons,  Gryllos  and 
Diodorus,  fought  in  the  cavalry  engagement 
preceding  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  the 
former  was  slain. — Though  Xenophon  _t« 
largely  engaged  in  military  operations,  it  iiH 
an  author  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  Of 
his  historical  works,  the  best  is  the  Anaioiii, 
descriptive  of  the  advance  into  Persia  and  i»- 
treat  of  the  10,000  Greeks.  The  work  is  dear 
and  simple  in  style,  and  valuable  to  ns  for  &* 
curious  information  it  gives  of  the  coontiiet 
through  which  the  army  marched,  as  it  wasTil- 
uable  to  the  Greeks  of  his  time  for  its  eipositi* 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Per«an  empiit 
The  Bellenica,  in  7  books,  is  a  history  of  Gtt- 
cian  affairs  from  the  time  at  which  Thncyidei 
ends  his  narrative  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
in  862,  and  therefore  includes  a  period  of  about 
48  years.  It  is  generally  a  dry  and  nnente^ 
taining  aooount,  yet  has  some  excellent  aad 
important  details ;  but  throughout  it  is  dit- 
figured  by  his  partiality  for  the  Spartan  gea- 
eral  AgesUaus,  by  his  hatred  of  the  cmiz! 
which  bore  him  and  of  her  democratic  insBta- 
tions,  and  his  undisguised  admiration  for  tin 
oligarchical  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Lace- 
dsamon.  The  Oyropadia  is  a  political  ronuiM, 
in  which  the  author  gives  his  idea  of  the  ataW 
taking  as  a  basis  tie  history  of  Cyrua  ti« 
Great.  Though  sometimes  quoted  as  w*^  " 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  history,  as  the 
statements  are    often    entirely  unworthy  of 
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credit.  It  IB  unmistakably  throngfaont  the 
work  of  B  dilettante  man  of  letters,  wio  prefers 
the  material  benefits  and  ease  of  despotism  to 
the  inoonveniences  sometimes  arising  nnder  a 
domooratio  form  of  government.  The  Age*i- 
tav*,  a  panegjrio  on  his  fidend  and  command- 
er, the  king  of  Sparta,  is  similar  to  works 
of  its  class  in  general.  The  Sipparehieiu  is  a 
treatise  on  the  daties  of  a  cavalry  officer;  the 
Hippike,  on  the  horse  itself;  and  the  Cytiegeti- 
etit,  on  (ite  dog  and  the  chase,  to  which  recrea- 
tion Xenophon  was  much  addicted.  The  two 
treatises  on  the  republics  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens  manifest  still  more  plamly  titan  his 
other  works  his  prejudices  against  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  treatise  on  the  rev- 
enues of  Atiiens  is  a  short  tract,  which  is  siud 
to  hare  been  written  by  him  after  his  return 
to  his  native  city  as  a  peace  ofiering  to  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Biero  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  be- 
tween the  king  of  Syracuse  of  that  name  and 
the  poet  Simonides  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 
The  other  works  of  Xenophon  are  records  of 
the  acts  and  conversations  of  Socrates.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  best  known  is  the  Memorabilia,  in 
which  the  disciple  undertakes  to  defend  his 
master  against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of 
corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens.  It  consists  of 
a  aeries  of  conversations,  all  of  which  tnrn  upon 
the  duties  of  active  life,  and  in  no  other  of  his 
works  does  Xenophon  show  more  clearly  that 
taste  for  practical  pursuits  and  matters  which 
was  the  leading  element  in  his  character.  This 
work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  giving  a  view  of 
Socrates  which  the  higher  genius  of  Plato  did 
not  care  to  record.  The  "  Apology"  for  Soc- 
rates is  a  short  treatise  defending  the  conduct 
of  his  master  after  he  had  been  pronounced 
goilty,  and  giving  the  reasons  why  he  preferred 
death  to  life.  The  Symporium  qt  "  Banquet" 
is  the  narration  of  a  conversation  at  a  feast 
g^ven  by  Gallias,  in  which  the  guests,  among 
whom  is  Socrates,  discuss  the  nature  of  love 
and  ftiendship.  The  (Eeonomieiu  is  a  dialogue 
carried  on  between  Socrates  and  Oritobulus  in 
regard  to  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
honsehold  affairs. — In  his  private  life  Xeno- 
phon seems  to  have  been  a  humane,  though  an 
intensely  selfish  man.  He  was  a  devout  be- 
liever in  all  the  superstitions  ideas  of  his  times. 
There  is  no  nursery  tale  too  absurd  for  him  to 
credit,  and  no  dream  or  prophecy  which  is  not 
an  important  omen  in  his  eyes.  "In  truth, 
Xenophon,"  says  Macaulay,  "  though  his  taste 
was  elegant,  his  disposition  amiable,  and  his 
Intercourse  with  the  world  extensive,  had,  we 
suspect,  rather  a  weak  head.  Such  was  evi- 
dently the  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man 
to  whom  he  early  attached  himself,  and  for 
whose  memory  he  entertained  an  idolatrous 
veneration.  He  came  in  only  for  the  milk 
with  which  Socrates  nourished  his  babes  in 
philosophy.  A  few  saws  of  morality,  and  a 
few  of  the  simplest  doctrines  of  natural  reli- 
gion, were  enough  for  the  good  young  man. 


The  strong  meat,  the  bold  speculations  on 
physical  and  metaphysical  science,  were  re- 
served for  auditors  of  a  different  description." 
— There  are  several  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Xenophon,  the  best  being  those  of 
Weiske  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1798-1804)  and 
J.  G.  Stephens  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1791- 
1816).  There  have  been  numerous  translations 
of  the  separate  works,  the  latest  edited  by  J. 
Watson,  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library." 

XENOPHON,  a  Greek  romance  writer,  a 
native  of  Ephesus,  who  is  generally  thought  to 
have  flourished  about  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  although  sometimes  placed  earlier.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  Ephesiaea, 
or  "The  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas," 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Rooke  (London,  1727). 

XERES,  Fbai70isco  db,  a  Spanisli  historian, 
who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of 
Peru  as  secretary.  After  the  country  was  sub- 
dued he  wrote,  at  the  command  of  his  master, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  expedition  for  the 
benefit  of  Charles  V.  The  work  was  publish- 
ed at  Salamanca  -in  1647,  under  the  title  of 
Verdadtra  relation  de  la  eonqui*ta  del  Piru 
y  de  la  provineia  del  Ouzeo  llamada  la  Nueta 
Oattilla,  &o.  It  was  translated  into  Italian, 
and  may  be  found  in  Ramusio's  and  Barcia's 
collections.  It  is  sometimes  also  appended  to 
Oviedo's  "Natural  History  of  the  Indies." 

XERES  (or  Jebez)  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  situated 
about  2  m.  firom  the  right  bank  of  the  Guada- 
lete  river,  and  7  m.  fl>om  the  ocean,  upon  tlie 
route  from  Cadiz  to  Seville ;  pop.  in  1860, 38,71 8. 
It  is  an  old  Moorish  city,  with  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  filthy  streets.  The  old  Moorish 
aleaear  or  castle,  though  now  a  ruin,  is  well 
preserved.  There  are  numerous  churches,  the 
collegiate,  and  those  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Miguel, 
being  the  most  noteworthy.  The  city  has  a 
college  of  some  reputation,  several  schools, 
and  4  hospitals.  Its  principal  mann&ctures 
are  woollen  stuffs,  Spanish  morocco,  and  soap. 
It  is  specially  noticeable,  however,  as  the 
principal  seat  of  the  production  of  sherry  wine, 
the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  Xeres. 
The  amount  produced  in  the  district  annu- 
ally is  about  1,760,000  gallons  of  all  grades. 
The  best  quality,  called  vino  teeo  flno,  oleroto 
y  generoso,  is  worth  in  Xeres  about  60  cts.  a 
bottle.  Pure  Xeres  wine  10  or  12  years  old 
sells  there  at  from  $20  to  $30  a  gallon.  All 
the  sherry  wine  produced  in  the  district  is  de- 
livered at  the  little  port  of  Santa  Maria  on  the 
Guadalete,  2  m.  distant.  Xeres  also  exports 
about  28,000  bushels  of  grain  annually.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  town 
is  the  bodega*  or  wine  vaults,  in  which  the 
wine  is  stored  for  fermentation  and  ripening. 
— ^The  Moors  here  defeated  Boderic  the  Goth 
in  714,  and  held  the  town  till  1264,  when  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  Alfonso  the  Wise. 

XERXES,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
from  486  to  466  B.  0.    He  was  the  son  of 
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Darias  Hystaspes  and  Atossa.  His  first  under- 
taking on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  suppress 
a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  with  the  vast 
force  at  his  command  he  soon  accomplished. 
Four  years  were  now  spent  in  collecting  for 
the  invasion  of  Greece  an  army  as  vast  and 
munitions  of  war  as  various  as  the  Persian 
empire,  then  at  its  highest  development  both 
in  point  of  extent  and  resources,  could  farnish. 
In  the  auttimn  of  481  this  vast  liody  of  men  as- 
sembled at  or  near  Sardis,  and  a  fleet  of  1,207 
war  vessels  was  collected  in  the  Hellespont  or 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Across  the  Helles- 
pont, moreover,  he  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  thrown,  stretching  from  Abydos  on  the 
Asiatic  side  to  the  shore  between  Sestos  and 
Madytus  on  the  European.  After  this  work 
bad  been  completed,  a  great  storm  arose  and 
broke  it  in  pieces.  Upon  hearing  of  this 
calamity,  Xerxes  commauded  a  pair  of  fetters 
to  be  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  water 
to  be  scourged  with  800  lashes,  his  servants 
during  the  operation  making  use  of  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  Thou  bitter  water,  thy  lord  lays  on 
thee  this  punishment  because  thou  bast  wrong- 
ed him  without  a  cause,  having  suffered  no 
evil  at  bis  hands.  Yerily,  Xing  Xerxes  will 
cross  thee  whether  thou  wilt  or  no.  Well  dost 
thou  deserve  that  no  man  should  honor  thee 
with  sacrifice ;  for  thou  art  of  a  truth  a  treach- 
erous and  unsavory  river."  Two  new  bridges 
were  now  thrown  across  the  strait.  A  canal, 
wide  enough  for  two  triremes  to  pass  through 
abreast,  had  been  cut,  the  Greek  historians 
relate,  through  the  isthmus  which  separated 
Mount  Athos  from  the  mainland.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  had  seut  his  heralds  into  Greece, 
commanding  all  the  cities  excepting  Athens 
and  Sparta  to  send  him  earth  and  water  in  sign 
of  submission,  and  to  prepare  for  feasting  him 
as  he  advanced.  Early  in  480  his  army  began 
its  march.  Seven  days  and  nights  were  spent 
in  crossing  the  Hellespont.  At  Dorisous,  in 
Thrace,  Xerxes  held  a  review  of  the  whole 
army,  and  according  to  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus it  amounted  to  1,700,000  foot  and 
80,000  horse,  with  Libyan  war  chariots  and 
Arabian  camels,  and  in  addition,  upon  the  fleet 
of  1,207  ships  of  war  and  3,000  smaller  vessels 
and  transports,  was  a  force  which  swelled  the 
number  to  2,317,000.  The  statement  is  doubt- 
less exaggerated,  though  the  army  collected 
by  Xerxes  was  probably  the  greatest  ever  as- 
sembled at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  vast  horde  traversed  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  without  opposition,  and  entered 
Greece  through  the  mountain  passes  over  the 
range  of  Olympus.  All  northern  Greece  was 
abandoned  at  the  approach  of  his  army,  and 
the  first  resistance  he  met  was  at  the  defile  of 
Thermopyls).  In  the  mean  time  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  which  destroyed  400  ships  of  war, 
at  the  lowest  accounts,  and  a  vast  number  of 
transports  and  smaller  vessels.  The  naval 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis  followed, 
and  Xerxes,  thoroughly  dispirited  by  their  re- 


sult, was  easily  persuaded  to  leave  the  conquest 
of  Greece  to  Mardonius  and  300,000  troops, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  Asia.  After  45 
days'  march  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  and 
reentered  Sardis,  defeated  and  humbled.  In 
that  city  he  remained  during  the  following 
summer  (479),  which  witnessed  the  battles 
of  Plataea  and  Myoale,  and  the  utter  over- 
throw of  all  the  Persian  power  in  Greece; 
and  in  478  their  last  possession  in  Europe  was 
lost  with  the  capture  of  Sestos  on  the  Helles- 
pont. Little  is  known  of  the  personal  history 
of  Xerxes  after  this  time.  In  466  he  was 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  one  of  tlie  highest 
officers  of  the  court,  and  the  eunuch  Spamitres 
or  Mithridates,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Artaxerxes.  Herodotus  says  that  for  beauty 
and  stature  none  in  the  vast  host  he  led  against 
Greece  could  be  compared  with  Xerxes;  but 
he  also  represents  bim  as  exceedingly  cowardly 
and  cruel.  He  is  believed  by  many  critics  to 
be  the  Ahosuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

XIMENES  (or  Ximkkez)  DE  0ISNERO8, 
Fbancisoo,  cardinal,  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
prelate,  born  in  Torrela^una,  Old  Castile,  in 
1436,  died  in  Roa,  near  Valladolid,  Nov.  8, 1517. 
Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  studied  gram- 
mar at  Alcala  and  civil  and  canon  law  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  in  1456  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  in  each  science. 
Three  years  later  be  repaired  to  Rome,  as  offer- 
ing a  wider  field  for  ecclesiastical  preferment 
than  Spain,  and  by  his  diligence  and  intelli- 
gence made  so  favorable  an  impresuon  upon 
influential  persons  in  that  city,  that  he  olitain- 
ed  a  papal  bull  preferring  him  to  the  first  bene- 
fice of  a  specified  value  which  should  become 
vacant  in  tne  see  of  Toledo.  By  virtue  of  this 
grant,  he  in  1473  took  possession  of  tlie  living 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  archpriest  of 
Uzeda.  But  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  incens- 
ed at  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  his 
privileges  by  the  papal  court,  and  finding  Xi- 
menes  indisposed  to  yield  his  pretensions,  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  fortress  of  Santorcax,  where 
he  remained  more  than  6  years.  Released  in 
1480  and  placed  in  undisturbed  possession  of  bis 
benefice,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  chaploinship  in  t]>e  diooese  of 
Siguenza,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
ardor  to  theological  studies,  and  made  liimself 
master  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages. 
Ho  also  discharged  with  signal  ability  the  du- 
ties of  vicar  to  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Siguenza. 
In  the  midst  of  this  career  he  conceived  a  dis- 
taste for  secular  concerns,  and  determined  to 
retire  to  some  religious  establishment,  -where 
his  naturally  austere  and  contemplative  ^spo- 
sition  might  find  freer  scope  for  religions  medi- 
tations. Accordingly,  in  1482  he  resigned  hi* 
various  employments  and  benefices,  and.  re- 
gardless alike  of  his  own  advancement  and  tbe 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  entered  tbe  Fran- 
ciscan convent  of  Son  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in 
Toledo,  which  was  under  the  control  of  tbe 
Observants,  as  those  members  of  the  order  irere 
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called  who  followed  with  strictness  the  roles 
of  their  foonder.  His  novitiate  was  distingnish- 
ed  by^  a  self-mortification  so  ingenions  and  rigid 
as  to  raise  his  reputation  for  sanctity  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  apon  being  formally  received 
into  the  order  (apon  which  occasion  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Francisco  in  lien  of  his  baptismal 
name  of  Gonza]o\  he  fonnd  his  confessional 
thronged  by  mnltitndes  of  penitents,  who  ab- 
sorbed mnch  of  the  time  he  was  dearons  of 
giving  to  his  private  devotions.  He  was  con- 
seqnently  permitted  to  transfer  his  abode  to 
the  secladed  mountain  convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
Castaflar,  where,  in  a  little  cell  built  with  his 
own  hands,  "  he  passed  his  days  and  nights," 
says  Presoott,  "in  prayer,  and  in  meditations 
on  the  sacred  Tolume,  sustaining  life,  like  the 
ancient  anchorets,  on  the  green  herbs  and 
running  watersi."  From  this  solitary  but  thor- 
oughly congenial  retreat  he  was  after  8  years 
removed  to  the  convent  of  Salzeda,  of  which 
he  was  soon  appointed  the  superior.  In  1492 
tlie  o£Sce  of  confessor  to  Isabella  the  Catholic 
became  vacant,  and  Mendoza,  now  grand  car- 
dinal of  Spain,  fixed  upon  Ximenes,  of  whom 
he  had  never  lost  sight,  and  whose  persistent 
adherence  to  a  monastic  life  he  had  never 
countenanced,  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  queen.  He  accepted  the  ofiSce 
with  some  unwuliugness,  as  likdy  to  interfere 
with  the  strict  discharge  of  his  religions  duties, 
and  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  conform  to  the  vows  of  his  order,  and  to  re- 
tain his  monastic  habits  and  residence,  when 
not  required  at  court.  His  care-worn  and 
emaciated  face  and  coarse  iViar's  dress  made  a 
marked  impression  upon  the  courtiers,  unac- 
customed to  such  a  spectacle  within  the  palace 
walls ;  and  thenceforth  the  queen's  confessor  be- 
came a  person^e  known  and  revered  through- 
out Spain.  In  1494  he  was  appointed  provin- 
cial of  his  order  in  Castile,  and  in  his  official 
journeys  invariably  travelled  .on  foot,  subsist- 
ing on  the  alms  of  the  charitable.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  ho  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  primate  of  Spain,  a 
dignity  then  reckoned  the  most  considerable 
not  merely  in  Spain,  but  probably  in  Christen- 
•  dom,  after  the  papacy.  Upon  reading  the 
papal  bull  confirming  the  nomination,  he  ab- 
ruptly left  the  presence  of  the  queen,  exclaim- 
ing: "There  is  some  mistake  in  this;  it  can- 
not be  intended  for  me,"  and  set  off  on  foot  for 
the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Ocafia.  For  6 
months  he  perristed  in  refusing  the  office,  and 
only  yielded  at  the  express  command  of  the 
pope.  He  however  retained  his  simple  and 
austere  manners,  dispensing  his  revenues,  esti- 
mated at  200,000  ducats,  mostly  in  charities, 
wearing  the  coarse  f^ook  of  bis  order,  patched 
with  his  own  hands,  beneath  the  costly  archi- 
episcopal  rnbes  which  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
play in  public,  and  abating  in  no  degree  the 
persona]  mortifications  in  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  indulge,  or  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Franciscan  rule.     Hardly  had  Ximenes  been 


installed  in  office  before  he  commenced  a  vig- 
orous scheme  of  reform  among  the  Spaniui 
(^crgyi  ^^o  Bs  a  body  had  departed  widely 
from  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  church. 
The  difficulties  were  augmented  by  the  inexora- 
ble spirit  in  which  the  primate,  himself  trained 
in  the  severest  school  of  the  priesthood  and 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
carried  out  his  views;  and  upward  of  1,000 
Franciscan  friars,  it  is  said,  quitted  the  country 
and  took  refuge  in  Barbary,  rather  than  con- 
form to  the  strict  letter  of  their  founder's  rules. 
The  queen,  however,  lent  her  influence  in  aid 
of  the  reform ;  and  in  spite  of  opposition  of  a 
formidable  character,  a  permanent  and  decided 
amendment  was  efiected  in  the  morals  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  religious  orders.  In  another 
field  of  labor  the  ze&  of  Ximenes  surpassed  his 
discretion,  and  his  attempts  to  convert  the 
Moors  of  the  conquered  province  of  Gi'anada, 
though  attended  with  such  success  as  to  justify 
the  remark  of  Archbishop  Talavera,  that  "Xi- 
menes had  achieved  greater  triumphs  than  even 
Fei-dinand  and  Isabella,  since  they  had  con- 
quered only  the  soil,  while  he  had  gained  the 
souls  of  Granada,"  were  productive  neverthe- 
less of  serious  consequences.  The  Moors  of  the 
city  of  Granada,  exasperated  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  insisted  upon  baptizing  them, 
and  which  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
more  temperate  Castilians,  finally  rose  in  open 
rebellion  and  besieged  him  in  his  palace ;  and 
to  the  discontent  which  this  enforced  and 
wholesale  conversion  excited  in  other  quarters 
is  attributed  the  rising  in  the  Alpujarros  in 
1600.  One  of  the  least  creditable  acts  in  the 
life  of  Ximenes  was  the  destruction  at  this  time, 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  fanaticism,  of  a  collection  of 
Arabic  manuscripts,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands, the  loss  of  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  decay  of  Arabian  literature  and 
scholarship  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  He  how- 
ever made  ample  amends  for  this  folly  by 
founding  shortiy  afterward  the  famous  univer- 
sity of  Alcala  de  Henares,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1500  by  his  own  hands,  and 
which  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual  was 
one  of  the  most  noble  enterprises  of  the  age. 
In  the  plans  and  appointments  of  the  buildings, 
in  the  endowments  of  the  several  colleges, 
which  provided  liberally  for  indigent  students, 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  choice 
of  professors,  who  were  invited  from  the  chief 
European  seats  of  learning,  he  took  a  never- 
failing  interest,  and  often  attended  the  public 
examinations  and  disputations  of  the  students 
to  witness  the  practical  operation  of  his  scheme. 
So  beneficial  were  the  results  of  his  labors,  that 
Francis  I.  of  France,  visiting  the  university  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Your  Ximenes  has  executed  more 
than  I  should  have  dared  to  conceive ;  he  has 
done  with  his  single  hand  what  in  France  it 
has  cost  a  line  of  kings  to  accomplish."  An- 
other work  of  enlightened  zeal,  which  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  render  his  name  illnstri- 
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0Q8  in  literary  hietory,  was  his  celebrated  poly- 
glot Bible,  nsnally  called  the  Oomplatensian 
polyglot,  from  Oomplutam,  the  Latin  name  of 
Alcala,  where  it  was  printed.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1602  nnder  the  direction  of  9  emi- 
nent scholars,  the  primate  himself  asanming 
the  general  gaperrision,  and  during  the  next 
16  years  upward  of  60,000  dacats  were  ex- 
pended in  its  preparation,  the  greater  part  of 
this  sum  being  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
rare  mannscripts.  It  was  the  first  Bible  of 
the  kind  ever  published,  forming  the  model  for 
all  subsequent  ones ;  and  Ximenes,  who  perused 
the  last  sheet  shortly  before  his  death,  offered 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  had  been  allowed  to 
witness  the  completion  of  a  work,  since  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "  a  noble  monument  of  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  munificence,  which  entitles  its  author 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Christian  world." 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella  in  1604,  Xime- 
nes became  the  mediator  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  the  regency  of  Castile,  King  Fer- 
dinand and  the  archduke  Philip,  the  husband 
of  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  crown;  and  npon  the 
death  of  Philip,  two  years  later,  he  assumed, 
during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  in  Italy,  the 
presidency  of  a  provisional  council  or  regency 
which  carried  on  the  government  of  Castile. 
Owing  to  the  insanity  of  Joanna,  the  afEaira  of 
tlie  kingdom  were  for  upward  of  a  year  in  a 
critical  condition ;  but  the  vigorous  counsels  and 
conduct  of  Ximenes  preserved  order  until  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  and  the  assumption  by  him 
of  the  regency.  In  1607  Ximenes  received  a 
cardinal's  hat  from  Julius  IL,  and  was  appoint- 
ed inquisitor-general  of  Castile.  As  dignities 
accumulated  upon  him,  his  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Catholic  faith  grew  stronger;  and 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal, and  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Alcala,  shows  that,  even  in  that  late  day,  he 
had  formed  plans  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  A  more  practical  enterprise  than 
this  was  an  expedition  which  in  the  spring  of 
1609  he  conducted  against  Oran,  a  noted  re- 
sort of  pirates,  and  which  secured  to  the  crown 
large  spoils  and  a  rich  possession  on  the  African 
continent.  But  notwithstanding  the  cardinal 
had  contributed  most  of  the  funds  for  the  ex- 

S edition,  he  received  such  nnmistakable  evi- 
ence  of  the  jealousy  or  distrust  of  Ferdinaod, 
that  he  retired  to  Alcala,  and  for  several  years 
busied  himself  chiefly  with  diocesan  duties,  with 
the  care  of  his  university,  or  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  polyglot  Bible.  Ferdinand  at  his 
death,  Jan.  23,  1616,  by  the  unanimous  advice 
of  his  cottosellors,  left  Ximenes  regent  of  the 
kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandson 
Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterward  Charles  V.  of 
Germany,  who  was  then  living  in  his  Flemish 
possessions.  Fortified  in  this  appointment  by 
a  confirmatory  letter  from  Charles,  the  octo- 
genarian cardinal  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  (in  the  administration  of  which  Adrian, 
dean  of  Louvain,  afterward  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
nominally  shared),  with  a  v%or  in  no  degree 


diminished  by  the  weight  of  yean.  One  o< 
his  first  acts  was  an  ordinance  for  tlie  eoroU- 
ment  of  the  burgesses  in  military  corps,  wtiere- 
by,  after  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  open 
mutiny  in  some  provinces,  was  established  » 
species  of  national  guard,  which  proved  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  overtiirowing  the  feudal  sytteni 
in  Spain,  and  in  preserving  his  own  anthori^ 
against  the  pretensions  of  die  grandees.  'Widi 
the  aid  of  this  force  he  succeeded  in  procariag 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Castile, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Joanna,  tbongb 
in  a  state  of  hopelesa  insanity,  was  the  lepl 
queen.  The  grandees,  chafing  nnder  the  rigor 
of  the  cardinal's  rule,  demanded  by  what  pow- 
ers he  claimed  to  exercise  such  extenaire  u- 
thority.  He  showed  them  the  teetament  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  letter  of  Charles,  and  npoa 
their  objecting  to  these  led  them,  according  to 
the  popular  story,  to  a  balcony,  from  which 
ooold  be  seen  a  body  of  troops  under  anu, 
sapported.by  a  form^able  park  of  trtiiletr. 
"There,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  the  powen 
which  I  have  received  from  his  catholic  n^je»- 
ty.  With  these  I  govern  Castile;  and  with 
these  I  will  govern  it,  until  the  king,  jour 
master  and  mine,  takes  possession  of  hu  Mag- 
dom."  Thenceforth  his  administration  atcooa- 
tered  little  opposition.  Within  a  few  moEths 
alter  assuming  the  regency  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  war  with  Jean  d'Albret,  the  dii- 
possessed  king  of  Navarre,  who,  aided  by  ssr- 
oral  powerful  grandees,  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  kingdom.  He  was  signally  defest- 
ed,  and  the  cardinal  availed  himsikf  of  the  op- 
portunity to  dismantle  the  numerous  powetiu 
fortresses  of  Kavarre,  with  the  exception  oi 
Pampelnna — a  precautionary  measure  to  which 
Spain  owes  the  possesuon  of  her  conquest.  H« 
also  equipped  a  large  armament  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs ;  attempted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  natives  in  the  American  ctk- 
nies,  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into 
which  he  earnestly  but  ineffectually  opposed; 
extended  the  inquisition  into  all  parts  of  ths 
Spanish  dominions,  confirming  and  greatly  el- 
larging  its  powers ;  and  instituted  many  im- 
portant domestic  reforms  by  which  the  ro^ 
revenues  were  greatly  increased.  Bntthon^- 
wielding  a  power  well  nigh  absolute,  oi 
against  which  opposition  was  hopeless,  XinM- 
nes  was  too  sensible  of  tlie  urgent  neees«itTo( 
the  presence  of  Charles  in  Spain,  not  to  ilnpo^ 
tune  him  to  hasten  his  arriraL  At  length.  <* 
Sept.  17, 1517,  the  young  king  landed  at  Villa- 
viciosa  in  the  Asturias,  and  the  cardinal,  hsnag 
first  despatched  to  him  letters  of  oongratolitiM 
filled  with  wholesome  oonnsel,  Iiastened,  « 
fast  as  the  infirmities  of  age  would  permit,  to 
surrender  his  power  to  his  royal  ma^.  "^ 
Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  dreading 
his  influence  over  a  sovereign  whom  they  bid 
hitherto  succeeded  in  controlling,  determiBM 
to  prevent  the  Interview ;  and  at  the  instigst'"'* 
of  these  malevolent  counsellors  Charles  » 
dressed  to  the  aged  primate  a  letter,  well  chl^ 
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acterized  by  Presoott  as  one  "  munatclied,  even 
in  ooait  annalB,  for  cool  and  base  ingratitade," 
fn  whicb,  after  formally  thanking  him  for  past 
Berriees,  he  granted  him  permission  to  retire 
to  his  diocese  and  there  end  bis  days  in  tran- 
qoillity.  Ximenea  received  the  letter  while 
lying;  ill  at  Roa,  whither  he  had  been  removed 
from  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Agaillera,  near 
Aranda  on  the  Donro ;  and  from  that  moment 
his  frame,  worn  out  by  anxiety,  by  fatigae,  and 
by  the  austerities  which  he  had  never  relaxed, 
yielded  to  a  retnm  of  fever,  of  which  he  died 
within  a  few  hours,  deeply  lamented  by  the 
people  and  by  the  ungratefnl  king  himself. 
"  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the  snccess 
of  his  schemes,"  says  Robertson,  "during  a 
r^ency  of  only  SO  months,  leave  it  doubtfol 
whether  his  sagacity  in  counsel,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  de- 
serve the  greatest  praise.  His  reputation  is 
still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but 
for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister 
mentioned  in  history  whom  his  contemporaries 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  to  whom  the  people 
under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of 
working  miracles."  Presoott,  in  a  well  con- 
eeived  estimate  of  his  character  and  services, 
draws  a  paralld  between  him  and  Richelieu  by 
no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
most  authentic  account  of  his  life  is  the  biog- 
raphy by  Alvaro  Gomez  de  Castro,  who  was 
specially  appointed  by  the  university  of  Alcala 
to  undertake  the  task. 

XIMENES  DE  QUE8ADA,  Gonzaio,  a  Span- 
ish explorer  and  conqueror,  bom  in  Oranada, 
Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,'  died  at 
Mariquita,  New  Granada,  Feb.  16,  1679.  He 
came  to  America  in  1686  as  a  jndicial  function- 
ary in  the  suite  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Lugo, 
governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  who 
chose  him  to  head  an  expedition  against  the 
ancient,  industrious,  and  wealthy  nation  of 
the  Chibchas,  supposed  to  number  more  than 
2,000,000  souls,  on  the  great  plains  of  Tui^ja 
and  Bogota,  and  the  neighboring  regions  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Magdelena.  He 
set  out  April  6, 1686,  with  a  force  of  720  infan- 
try and  85  horsemen ;  105  of  his  men  were 
embarked  on  6  vessels.  The  latter  body  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  beginning  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  three  of  the  vessels  were  lost  in  a  tem- 
pest with  all  on  board ;  the  others  were  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  and  one  only  with  one 
person  on  board  succeeded  in  returning  to  San- 
ta Marta.  On  land  the  column  was  hindered 
by  the  density  of  the  tropical  forests,  the  im- 
petuous streams  in  their  way,  the  ferocity  of 
the  animals  they  encountered,  the  heat,  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  constant  assaults 
of  the  savages.  At  the  end  of  8  months  they 
had  made  no  more  than  460  miles,  and  there 
at  Tora  or  Barranca  they  were  arrested  by 
a  flood,  which  covered  the  country  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  procure  food.  Several 
men  and  horses  perished  of  hunger,  but  Xi- 
menes  persisted.    On  reaching  the  river  Ber- 


meja,  he  fell  sick ;  but  when  Oapt.  San  Mar- 
tin expressed  to  him  the  desire  of  all  the 
expedition  to  retnm,  he  replied  with  an  order 
requiring  San  Martin  to  proceed  and  explore 
the  upper  waters  of  that  river  with  a  party  of 
12  men.  The  others  meanwhile  remained  with 
Ximenes,  sleeping  at  night  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  subsisting  on  18  ounces  of  maize  and  a 
small  piece  of  horse,  dog,  or  cat  daily.  San 
Martin  presently  retumed,  and  reported  that  a 
rich  and  cultivated  country  was  not  far  distant. 
Hereupon  Ximenes  determined  to  pass  the 
formidable  mountains  of  Opon ;  in  this  attempt 
he  lost  21  men,  but  gained  a  height^  of  6,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  lifting  his  horses  by  tluck 
ropes.  He  found  a  land  of  beauty  and  abun- 
dance, with  its  population  to  be  conquered,  but 
free  fi-om  natural  obstacles.  He  now  had  but 
166  men  and  60  horses,  including  some  reSn- 
forcements  sent  him  by  the  governor  of  Santa 
Marta.  Assembling  the  soldiers,  he  offered 
to  resign  the  command,  but  they  unanimously 
called  upon  him  to  retain  it,  and  released  him 
from  the  duty  of  obeying  the  governor  of  Santa 
Marta.  He  resumed  his  progress  on  March 
2,  1687.  The  first  Indians  he  met  were  so  ter- 
rified by  the  sight  of  his  horses  that  they  in- 
stantly submitted.  Approaching  at  Tuig'a  the 
court  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Chibchas, 
he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  palace,  but  was 
treacherously  attacked  as  he  was  about  to  em- 
brace the  chief.  The  chief  was  taken,  after 
much  slaughter,  and  Ximenes  became  possessed 
of  vast  riches,  including  among  other  objects  a 
golden  lantern  worth  6,000  ducats.  From  Tunja 
he  marched  upon  Iraca,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
nation.  Here  two  Spanish  soldiers,  in  pursuit 
of  plunder,  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  great 
temple  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  captured  by 
Ximenes,  and  it  perished  with  the  city  after 
burning  several  days.  Retiirningtoward  Tunja, 
he  fought  a  desperate  and  bloody  battle  at  Boija 
against  12,000  natives,  whom  he  defeated,  after 
which  he  made  treaties  with  several  caciques, 
who  voluntarily  submitted,  fie  now  divided 
among  his  soldiers  $260,000  in  gold  and  1,816 
emeralds.  In  order  to  discover  the  retreat  of 
another  native  chief,  he  put  two  youths  to  the 
torture ;  one  of  them  died  under  it,  but  the  other 
guided  the  invaders  to  the  desired  spot.  The 
chief  was  surprised,  and  killed  in  the  skirmish 
which  ensued.  His  people  then  undertook  a  vig- 
orous resistance ;  but  Ximenes  overcame  them 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  pretend- 
ers to  the  succession,  and  by  fighting  a  battle 
where  the  forces  on  his  side  consisted  of  40,000 
natives  and  40  Spaniards.  His  ally  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  Chibchas,  having  first  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  was  re- 
quired to  deliver  the  treasures  of  his  predeces- 
sor to  the  Spaniards.  After  a  short  imprison- 
ment he  promised  within  40  days  to  fill  a  room 
with  gold  and  emeralds.  Not  keeping  his 
promise,  he  was  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
tures. On  Aug.  6,  1688,  Ximenes  founded  the 
dty  of  Bogota.     Shortly  afterward  arrived 
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Frederman  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  160  Spanish 
Boldiers,  the  relics  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Venezuela, 
ragged,  starved,  and  miserable,  and  Benaloazar, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  and  conqneror  of 
Quito,  at  the  head  of  about  the  same  number, 
having  crossed  the  continent  in  triumph,  ar- 
rayed in  purple  and  silk,  with  glittering  armor 
and  plumes,  and  a  numerous  following  of  na- 
tives. Benalcazar  conceived  the  plan  of  com- 
bining with  Frederman  to  expel  Ximenes  from 
his  conquests ;  bnt  the  latter,  more  prompt  in 
the  work,  had  already  made  his  bargain  with 
the  needy  adventurers  from  Venezuela;  he 
gave  Frederman  personally  $10,000,  bought 
his  horses,  and  incorporated  his  men  among 
his  own  soldiers.  Benalcazar  in  turn  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  and  appointing  a  gover- 
nor ad  interim  of  all  their  territories,  the  three 
chieftains  sailed  May  12,  1639,  from  the  Mag- 
dalena  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Frederman  was  totally  nnanooess- 
fal;  Benalcazar  was  released  from  obedience 
to  Pizarro  and  made  governor  of  Popayan; 
and  Ximenes,  after  following  the  oonrt  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  spending  vast  sums  in  osten- 
tatious living  in  Italy,  France,  and  Portugal, 
was  finally  summoned  before  the  royal  council, 
fined  1,000  ducats,  banished  for  one  year,  and 
suspended  for  6  years  from  his  office  as  jndge 
and  oaptain:  The  emperor,  however,  afterward 
remitted  these  punishments,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  with  perquisites  worth  about  4,000 
ducats  yearly.  He  returned  to  Bogota  in  the 
beginning  of  1651,  and  henceforth  distinguished 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  people  against 
the  adventarouB  officials  and  magistrates  who 
sought  to  oppress  them.  In  1661  he  waa  unan- 
imously appointed  to  lead  a  force  raised  to 


repel  an  expected  attack  from  Agnirre,  the 
ruler  of  Venezuela;  bnt  the  latter  being  assas- 
sinated, the  invasion  did  not  take  place.  He 
was  soon  afterward  named  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
emment  adelantado  or  govemor-in-cbief  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kew  Granada,  and  was  now  in- 
du<^  to  fit  out  an  expedition  in  search  of  Q 
Dorado,  which  he  thought  to  find  beyond  the 
territories  of  Panto  and  Papamene.  To  this 
enterprise  he  devoted  8  years,  and  spent  300,- 
000  ducats  in  fitting  it  out^  beside  860,000  dacatj 
in  its  execution.  He  set  out  with  800  Span- 
iards, 2,000  Indians,  and  1,200  horses,  and  re- 
turned with  24  men  and  82  horses.  In  1572 
he  founded  the  city  of  Santa  Agaeda,  21  miles 
from  Mariquita.  He  died  of  leprosy,  and  by 
his  will  declared  himself  poor,  and  without 
direct  heirs,  his  debts  exceeding  his  properly 
by  more  than  60,000  ducats,  and  forbidding 
the  erection  of  any  but  the  simplest  monnment 
over  hia  grave.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Bogota  in  1697.  He  left  a  mannscri^ 
work  entitled  Sermones,  and  a  Cot^midio  kit- 
torial,  both  of  which  are  lost.  The  anthoritiw 
respecting  his  life  are:  J.  Acosta,  Eitttm 
del  deteubrimiento  y  colonieaeion  dt  laSuai 
Oranada  (Paris,  1849),  and  Antonio  de  Plan, 
Memorial  para  la  hitUfria  de  la  Nueea  Onmait 
(Bogota,  1850). 

XORULLO.    See  Jobuuo. 

XTLANDER,  Gniusuins,  a  German  Bch«- 
lar,  bom  in  Augsburg,  Aug.  20, 1532,  died  ia 
Heidelberg,  Feb.  10,  1676.  His  real  name  tm 
Holzmann.  He  studied  at  TObingen  and  Basel, 
and  became  in  1658  professor  of  Greek  at 
Heidelberg.  He  left  a  g;reat  number  of  Tri- 
able translations  from  Greok  into  Latin,  which 
have  been  of  service  to  subsequent  scbdan. 

XYLOGRAPHY.    See  Enoeavws. 

XYBIS.    See  Yxuaw-xtbd  Gbass. 


Ythe  25th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
f  in  Teutonic  and  Romanic  languages  gen- 
erally a  vowel  when  occurring  in  the  body  or 
at  the  end  of  syllables,  and  an  aspirated  gut- 
turo-lingual  consonant  when  beginning  th'em, 
as  in  the  words  yet,  Yonne.  Its  form  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Y,  and  in  French  and  Spanish 
it  is  called  "  the  Greek  L"  In  English  its 
sonnd  varies  from  that  in  my  to  that  in  body  ; 
in  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  it  always  has 
the  same  full  diphthongal  sound  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish my.  In  recent  German  writing  it  is  the 
fashion  to  use  it  only  in  foreign  proper  names, 
ibeing  substituted.in  such  words  as  bei  andMt'n, 
where  it  was  formerly  employed ;  and  in  re- 
cent Dutch  writing  t;  is  used  instead  of  it,  as 
Bilderdijk  for  BUderdyh.  In  the  Hungarian 
language,  when  occurring  in  syllables  after  d,g, 
I,  n,  and  t,  it  is  pronounced  much  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish wordJs  ye*,  year,  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 


French  I  mouilU  being  heard  in  its  nttenn» 
In  Latin  it  is  used  as  a  small  letter  only,  sad 
never  as  a  capital ;  while  in  Spanish  mannscrijit 
the  capital  Y  is  used  instead  of  I. — Y  has  been 
oaUed  the  Pythagorean  letter  because,  its  Greet 
original  represents  the  sacred  triad,  formed  br 
the  duad  proceeding  from  the  monad;  and 
also  because  it  represents  the  dividing  of  the 
paths  of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  development  of 
human  life. 

YAOHT  Putch,  jagt;  Ger.  Jaeht,  fl»m>- 
gen,  to  chase),  a  vessel  built  or  fitted  expre^ 
for  excursions  of  pleasure,  in  contradistincttoa 
to  those  adapted  for  war,  for  freightlog,  or  for 
passenger  traffic.  Mention  of  such  Tesaels  is 
met  with  in  the  annals  of  remotest  antiqnitv. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  must  have  referred  to  gal- 
leys set  apart  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre  for 
their  individual  emoyment,  when  he  spoke  of 
"U»y  benches  of  ivory,"  Uie  "fine  linen  with 
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broidered  work  from  Egypt  which  thon  spread- 
est  forth  to  be  thy  saU,"  and  the  "  blue  and 
pnrple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  which  covered 
tiiee."  Caligula's  yacltt,  a  vast  floating  palace 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  yoyage  along  the 
aontjiern  coast  of  Italy,  was  made  of  costly 
cedar  wood,  the  stem  studded  with  jewels  and 
the  decks  inlaid,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have 
contained  porticos  and  gardens  and  baths.  In 
aU  quarters  of  the  globe  and  in  all  ages  yachts 
have  been  known,  their  size  and  form  keeping 
pace  in  civilized  Europe  with  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  naval  architectare.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  moreover,  rapid  movement 
naving  become  an  essential  of  travel,  and  peace- 
fill  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  common 
and  frequent,  these  graced  adjuncts  to  naval 
strength  have  been  changed  in  accordance  with 
modem  inventions.  Steam  has  in  many  cases  su- 
perseded the  oars  of  the  ancient  and  the  medite- 
▼sl  galley  and  the  canvas  of  later  date,  though 
^fmmetry,  splendor,  commodiousness,  and  safe- 
ty are  still  preserved,  as  in  the  steam  yachts 
Reine  Hortense  of  the  French  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  of  the  British  sovereign,  which  may  be 
considered  the  perfection  of  their  class. — ^Yacht 
clubs  are  associations  formed  with  a  view  to 
•improvement  in  yacht  building  for  private  own- 
ers and  encouragement  of  yacht  sailing.  They 
originated  within  the  last  80  years,  those 
of  them  that  are  got  up  on  a  large  scale  being 
recognized  and  fostered  by  the  governments 
under  which  they  respectively  exist,  which 
fiirthennore  extend  to  regularly  established 
foreign  clubs  the  privileges  they  award  to  their 
own.  These  consist  mainly  of  exemption  from 
port  charges  and  light  dues,  and  comparative 
independence  of  custom  house  formalities.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  several 

I  of  its  colonies,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Russia  have  their  national,  royal,  and  imperial 
clubs;  but  it  is  in  the  Unit^  States  and  in 
Oreat  Britain  that  these  institutions  have  taken 
the  firmest  hold.    The  New  York  yacht  clnb, 

•  established  in  1844  by  9  gentlemen  owning  that 
nnmber  of  vessels,  registered  in  the  following 
year  17  yachts  and  IVl  members,  having  a  com- 
modious clnb  bouse  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Hud- 
son at  Hoboken,  provided  by  its  first  commo- 
dore, the  late  Mr.  John  0.  Stevens.  In  1862 
these  figures  had  increased  to  49  and  449  re- 
spectively. In  the  British  isles  various  causes 
have  tended  to  develop  in  this  direction  the 
maritime  inclinations  of  the  people,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  possession  of  am- 
ple fortunes  by  very  many  men  of  leisure,  and 
the  national  instinct  for  all  manly  sports  in 
open  ur.  Yacht  clubs  therefore  are  there  very 
nnmerous ;  and  during  the  summer  season  re- 
gattas are  frequent,  the  sea  bordering  the  coast 
and  the  few  navigable  rivers  and  inlets  being 
alive  with  fleets  of  pleasure  vessels  under  every 
variety  of  rig.  Yet  with  all  their  lavish  expen- 
diture and  devotion  to  this  amusement,  the 
English  yachtsmen  were  thoroughly  beaten  at 
the  Oowes  regatta  of  1861,  when  the  schooner 


America,  of  the  New  York  squadron,  under 
charge  of  Commodore  Stevens,  won  the  first 
prize  in  a  match  open  to  all  nations,  and  fairly 
distanced  all  competitors.  This  triumphant 
success  was  partly  attributed  to  her  superior 
model,  and  partly  to  the  admirable  cut  and  fit 
of  her  sails.  The  practice  of  lacing  the  main- 
sail in  cutters  and  schooners  to  the  mainboom, 
universal  in  the  United  States,  was  scarcely 
known  in  England  at  that  time,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly fadlitates  a  closer  hugging  of  the  wind 
by  offering  to  it  a  flatter  surface.  The  example 
has  since  been  much  copied  in  English  yachts, 
though  some  seamen  therein  still  cling  to  the  old 
method,  under  which  they  can  reduce  canvas, 
without  reefing  or  lowering,  by  simply  tricing 
up  the  foot  of  the  sail.  As  a  general  rule,  Eng- 
lish yachts  are  deeper  and  draw  more  water 
than  American;  nor  is  the  centre  board  or 
sliding  keel  in  use  among  them.  But  they  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent  sea  boats,  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  prevalence  of  bad  weather 
and  rough  waters.  The  statistics  of  the  many 
clubs,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  ofier  striking 
proof  of  the  nationality  of  this  pursuit.  A  semi- 
ofScial  list  for  1860  records  the  names  of  1,196 
decked  club  yachts  owned  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  only  106  measure  less  than  10  tons. 
There  remain  therefore  nearly  1,100  ranging 
from  10  to  480  tons.  Of  these,  2  exceed  400, 
namely,  a  ship  steamer  of  418  and  a  S-masted 
schooner  of  480 ;  6  are  between  800  and  400 
tons ;  14  between  200  and  800 ;  79  in  all  meas- 
ure upward  of  100 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  746 
of  these  vessels  amounts  to  upward  of  88,000 
tons,  which  is  an  average  of  46  tons  each.  In 
the  list  appear  26  steamers ;  but  as  their  intro- 
duction into  clubs  does  not  tend  to  promote 
matches  or  encourage  seamanship,  it  is  not 
looked  npon  with  much  favor.  This  vast  fleet 
conrists  almost  entirely  of  schooners  and  cut- 
ters; there  are  a  few  yawls,  an  occasional 
sloop,  and  8  luggers,  one  of  which  last  registers 
209  tons.  The  schooners,  since  the  memorable 
visit  of  the  America  to  Cowes,  have  been  almost 
universally  fore-and-aft  rigged,  t.  «.,  not  car- 
rying square  topsail  yards  on  the  foremast. 
The  cutter  diflers  from  the  American  sloop  in 
carrying  a  sail,  termed  the  foresail,  on  a  stay 
from  the  masthead  to  the  stem,  the  jib  and  fly- 
ing jib  being  set  on  a  long  running  bowsprit. 
The  cutter  in  fact  substitutes  two  head  sails  for 
one  used  in  the  sloop ;  and  it  is  an  objection  to 
the  rig  that  the  weight  of  the  long  spar  tends  to 
plunging  forward  in  a  sea-way.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  bowsprit,  not  being  a  fixture,  may  be 
run  in  on  deck  so  as  to  set  on  it  a  reduced  jib,  or 
altogether  if  in  severe  gales  and  a  high  sea  it  be 
desirable  to  dispense  with  the  jib  entirely  and 
work  under  the  still  remaining  head  sail.  The 
cutter  therefore  that  loses  her  bowsprit  is  not 
disabled,  as  a  sloop  would  be  under  the  same  loss. 
The  yawl  difiers  from  the  cutter  in  carrying  a 
slightly  reduced  mast  and  boom,  the  latter  leav- 
ing room  for  a  small  after-mast  stepped  dose 
artiem,  whereon  is  set  a  lug-sail  sheeted  home 
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to  the  end  of  a  rnnning  boom.  Loggers  un- 
decked are  in  ordinary  use  among  the  French 
and  English  fishermen  of  the  channel,  and  in 
the  last  war  between  France  and  England  many 
French  loggers  were  decked  and  armed  as  pri- 
vateers. Thej  are  8-masted,  and  handy  craft 
enongh  for  their  purpose  when  of  moderate 
size,  their  sails  being  easily  lowered  in  sqnalls, 
while  they  can  be  mauoenvred  equally  well 
under  their  S  principal  sails,  under  foresail  and 
mizzen,  or  under  the  mainsail  simply.  But  as 
yachts  of  large  tonnage,  though  extremely  pio- 
taresque  to  the  eye  and  capable  of  high  speed, 
they  are  inconvenient  for  working  short  tacks, 
inasmuch  as  each  sail  must  be  lowered  and  re- 
set whenever  the  logger  makes  a  board,  and 
they  require  consequently  a  numerous  crew. 

YADKIN,  a  river  of  North  Oarolina,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  ridge  in  Caldwell 
CO.,  and  pursues  a  S.  E.  course  to  Stanly  co., 
whence  it  flows  first  S.,  then  £.,  and  again  S., 
to  a  point  about  10  m.  above  Cheraw  in  South 
Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Great 
Pedee,  and  after  a  S.  S.  W.  course  falls  into 
Winyaw  bay.  As  the  Yadkin  it  receives  in 
North  Carolina  several  afiBuents,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  Kooky  river  and  Abbot's 
creek.  Its  descent  is  too  rapid  and  it  ia  too 
often  obstructed  by  ahoats  to  be  navigable. 
The  narrows  of  the  Yadkin,  near  the  mouth  of 
Uharee  river,  are  much  visited.  There  are, 
several  gold  mines  in  the  course  of  the  river. 

YADKIN,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Yadkin  river ;  area, 
810  sq.  m". ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,718,  of  whom 
1,436  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  sur&ce 
and  a  productive  soiL  Iron  ore  is  found.  Cap- 
ital, Wilson. 

YAITOE,  or  Jahzk,  a  walled  city  of  Bosnia, 
in  the  sondjak  of  Bagna-Looko,  7  m.  £.  from 
Ohul-Hissar,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Yerbitza;  pop.  about  4,500.  It  has  a  strong 
fortress  ana  a  considerable  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre. It  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  burial  place  of 
a  Catholic  bishop  who  was  killed  by  the  Turks 
in  the  17th  century,  and  to  whose  tomb  an  an- 
.  nual  pilgrimage  is  made. 

YAK  (poiphagm  grunnient,  Gray),  an  ani- 
mal of  the  ox  tribe  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Thibet  and  central  Aaia.  The  wild  yak  is 
.  larger  than  domestic  cattle,  generally  black,  and 
characterized  by  a  thick  fringe  of  long  hair 
hanging  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  near- 
ly to  the  ground ;  the  general  covering  is  long^ 
thick,  and  soft,  the  head  short,  horns  round 
and  smooth,  ears,  nose,  and  nostrils  small,  fore- 
head apparently  prominent  on  account  of  the 
curling  hair,  eyes  large  and  full,  neck  short, 
shoulders  high  and  arched,  romp  low,  and  legs 
very  short ;  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  long  and  fine 
as  in  the  horse ;  they  seem  heavier  than  they 
really  are,  and  have  rather  a  downcast,  sullen, 
and  suspicions  look ;  they  are  found  only  near 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  domesticated 
yak  is  nearly  4  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
7  feet  long  from  nose  to  tail ;  they  vary  in  size 


and  color,  probably  from  intennixtut' tridi 
common  cattle,  bat  have  the  fringe  on  the  low- 
er parte ;  they  make  a  grunting  noiie,  vhtDM 
the  speoifio  name.  They  are  vidiuble  to  mnj 
of  the  tribes  of  wandering  Tartart,  who  live  k 
tents  and  pasture  them  from  pUoe  to  pkt; 
they  are  strong  and  sore-footed,  and  aied  in 
agriculture  and  aa  beasts  of  burden;  tents ud 
ropes  are  made  of  the  hair,  and  caps  ud  jtct 
ets  of  the  skins;  the  milk  is  rich  and  the  bit- 
ter excellent ;  the  latter  is  kept  in  sUns  aal 
bladders  for  a  year,  and  forma  m  imponat 
article  of  merchandise.  Their  tails  are  eattoa- 
ed  in  India  as  brushes  for  driving  off  fliea  ul 
other  insects  from  men,  bwses,  uid  ele^iuti; 
they  are  often  set  in  costly  handles,  end  in 
called  chowries ;  the  Chinese  dye  them  nd, 
and  wear  them  in' their  hats.  Tboee  vitk 
white  tails  are  most  esteemed,  and  the  hom 
are  sometimes  as  white  as  ivory.  This  anioil 
is  mentioned  and  well  described  by  JUiu. 

YAK00B-IBN-LA18,  called  Sd?p«  fr« 
the  Arabic  name  of  his  original  occspeSioi, 
that  of  a  pewterer  or  tinker,  founder  li  it 
dynasty  of  Bufifarides  in  Persia,  bom  in  Siaa 
died  in  A.  D.  877.  Being  reduced  to  Tini  \f! 
his  prodigality,  he  abandoned  his  trade  ai 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robben.  £>- 
tering  the  service  of  Salah-ibn-i-Nasr,  rnkr  i 
Sistan,  he  became  commander  of  his  annf,M' 
at  once  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  BagM 
and  was  himself  made  governor  of  Sisua  I; 
the  caliph.  He  proceeded  to  solgeot  to  liia- 
self  other  proviaoes,  and  finally  in  868  expelW 
the  governor  of  the  caliphs  from  PenU  a* 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  over  the  gwalB 
part  of  the  country.  In  878  he  made  «n  mm- 
oessful  attempt  upon  Bagdad,  which  ie  ** 
preparing  to  renew  when  he  died. 

YAKOOTSK,  a  government  of  Eastern  SI* 
ria,  formeriy  a  oirde  in  the  vicerovaltf* 
Irkootsk,  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £• 
by  the  province  of  Okhotsk  (which  was  sej* 
rated  from  it  and  attached  to  the  coast  goven- 
ment  of  Eastern  Siberia  by  decree  of  DetJi 
1858),  8.  by  the  land  of  the  Amoor  and  tt» 
Transbaikal  region,  from  which  it  ia  s^*'*' 
by  the  Stanovoi  and  Yablonoi  raountaina  m 
the  river  Vitim,  and  W.  by  the  government** 
Irkootsk  and  Yeniseisk ;  area,  1,576,780  sq.  a; 
pop.  in  1858,  222,533.  The  country  is  lewl  n 
the  N.j  but  in  the  8.  is  covered  with  »» 
mountains.  It  abounds  in  fossil  remains ;  ^ 
the  sea  and  by  the  river  courses  in  the  N.  few 
ivory  is  found  in  the  form  of  the  tusB  • 
mammoths.  The  sea  on  the  N.  is  open  to  M"- 
gation  but  a  few  weeks  in  sunnner,  and  ■ 
never  free  from  floating  ice.  Rivers  are  »«■ 
merous,  the  largest  being  the  Lena,  whici  » 
the  principal  avenne  of  commerce,  boata  bw 
floated  down  it  in  tiie  summer  in  30 ^J^*JJ 
hauled  up  by  men  and  horses  aguost  the  W 
current  in  60  days.  The  climate  is  «wM^ 
in  the  most  favorable  situations  the  groawl » 
frozen  at  3  feet  below  the  surface  in  aonno* 
and  EnnauQ  and  Middendorff  estimate  that  tM 
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froxea.  ernst  is  600  feet  deep.  Oabbages,  pota- 
toes, tnmips,  a  little  rye,  and  berries  are  pro- 
duced ;  bat  of  tho'  inhabitants,  the  Tangnses, 
Boriats,  and  other  nomads  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  while  the  Yakoots,  a  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral people,  though  they  have  several  fixed 
villages  near  the  capital,  own  numerous  herds 
of  a  small  breed  of  horses,  and  produce  butter 
which  they  send  for  sale  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Okhotsk.  These  tribes  generally  hibernate  in 
earthen  huts,  and  sally  forth  in  the  spring  in 
pursuit  of  game  and  fish,  returning  to  their 
Abodes  in  the  autumn.  As  beasts  of  burden 
the  more  savage  use  reindeer  and  dogs.  Their 
religion  is  Shamanism.  The  government  is 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Takootsk,  Yercho- 
yansk,  Vilyooisk,  Olekminsk,  and  Svedneko- 
iTmsk.  It  contains  6  cities,  61  villages,  8  fortress- 
es, and  one  outpost.— Yakootsk,  a  central  circle 
of  this  government  (pop.  137,600),  contains 
many  settlements  of  Russians  and  descendants 
of  political  exiles  from  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Russian  empire.  It  includes  the  city  of 
Takootsk,  the  capital  of  the  government,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lena,  1,680  m. 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  62°  N.,  long.  129°  44'  K, 
0,440  m.  from  St  Petersburg,  and  6,040  m. 
from  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1865,  2,8S3.  It  stands 
on  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  has  12  churches, 
and  is  the  principal  centre  of  trade  for  N.  E. 
Siberia.  The  Russian  American  company  has 
an  establishment  there,  and  there  is  a  yearly 
fldr,  beginQing  July  1  and  ending  Aug.  1,  where 
the  traffic,  especially  in  furs  and  provisions,  is 
very  important.  The  sales  at  this  fair  in  1868 
amounted  to  $268,600;  in  1864  to  $186,600; 
in  1866  to  $186,600.  The  furs  and  fossil  ivory 
produced  in  the  province  in  1864  were  sold 
here  for  $106,000,  in  1866  for  $112,600.  The 
mercury  freezes  at  Yakootsk  in  winter,  and  the 
mean  summer  temperature  is  61°  F. 

YALE,  Elihit,  the  early  patron  of  Yale  col- 
lege, bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  April  6, 1648, 
died  July  8,  1721,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  at  Wrexham,  North  Wales,  a 
former  family  seat.  His  father,  Thomas  Yale, 
oame  to  New  Haven  with  the  first  English  col- 
onists in  1638,  but  returned  ia  1668  with  his 
fiunily.  The  son  never  revisited  America. 
About  1678  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
in  1687  became  governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  continuing  in  that  ofiSce  till  1692. 
Afterward,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
tras  chosen  governor  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  a  little  later  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.  In  Collins's  "  Peerage"  he  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  first  sale  by  auction  in  Eng- 
land. The  amount  of  his  gifts  to  the  institu- 
tion which  afterward  received  his  name,  in 
books  and  money,  at  different  times  from  1714 
to  1721,  was  estimated  at  £600 ;  but  the  time- 
liness even  more  than  the  amoimt  of  his  aid 
made  it  of  great  value.  In  recognition  of  his 
generosity,  the  trustees  in  1718  named  the  new 
collegiate  house  at  New  Haven  Yale  college; 
and  this  designation,  limited  at  first  to  the 
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edifice,  was  afterward  in  the  charter  of  1745 
formally  applied  to  the  whole  institution.  A 
summary  of  what  is  known  of  his  life  is  (^ven 
in  the  "  Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  Apidl,  1868. 
YALE  COLLEGE,  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  American  col- 
leges, was  commenced  in  1700  as  "  the  colle- 
giate school  of  the  colony  of  Oonnectiont," 
The  colonial  assembly  granted  it  a  charter  in 
1701,  which  was  renewed  and  made  more  lib- 
eral in  1746,  and  has  not  since  been  essential- 
ly altered.  In  1700,  ten  of  the  principal  min- 
isters of  the  colony  met  at  New  Haven,  and 
associated  themselves  as  trustees  to  erect  and 
govern  a  college.  The  same  year,  according  to 
the  tradition,  they  brought  together  a  number 
of  books,  each  of  them  saying  as  he  made  iiia 
gift :  "  I  give  these  books  for  founding  a  col- 
lege in  Connecticut."  Having  received  a  char- 
ter, the  trustees  met  at  Saybrook  toward  the 
close  of  1701,  and  chose  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  of  Killingworth,  rector.  The  first 
student  was  Jacob  Hemingway,  who  continued 
alone  under  the  instruction  of  the  rector  from 
March  to  September,  1702,  when  the  number 
of  students  was  increased  to  8,  and  a  tutor  was 
chosen  to  aid  in  their  instruction.  The  college 
continued  at  Saybrook  until  1716,  when  it 
was  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  about  that 
time  Gov.  Yale  began  the  series  of  donations 
which  has  caused  his  name  to  be  affixed  to  the 
college ;  a  large  building  was  erected ;  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Cutler,  of  Stratford,  was  elected  rec- 
tor ;  the  library  received  important  additions ; 
and  the  number  of  students  was  much  increas- 
ed. Since  that  time,  with  occasional  slight 
drawbacks,  the  prosperity  of  the  college  has 
constantly  augmented.  The  only  instructors 
were  the  rector  or  president  and  the  tutors  till 
1766,  when  a  professorship  of  divinity  was  es- 
tablished. Other  chairs  have  since  been  insti- 
tuted, and  gradually  four  faculties,  or  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  college  proper  (or 
academic  department,  as  it  is  sometimes  term- 
ed), have  been  established.  The  medical  school 
was  founded  in  1818 ;  the  theologies  school 
was  recognized  as  a  distinct  department  in 
1822 ;  the  law  school  about  the  same  time ;  and 
the  scientific  school,  under  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  the  uls,  was  organized  in  1846. 
The  government  of  all  these  faculties  is  vested 
in  the  corporation,  which  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent and  10  ministers — the  successors  of  the 
original  founders,  and  having  power  to  choose 
their  own  successors — the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Connecticut,  and  6  senators 
of  that  state,  annually  appointed;  in  all  16 
fellows,  beside  the  president.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  rectors  and  presidents  rince  the 
beginning:  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701- 
'7;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  1719-'23;  the 
Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  172e-'89;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cliq),  1789-'66;  the  Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett,  1766-'77;  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles, 
17!ft-'96;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  1T96- 
1817;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  1817-46;  and 
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the  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  1846,  now 
(1862)  in  office.  Previous  to  1727,  26  classes 
had  been  graduated,  of  the  average  number  of 
7.  Under  Rector  Williams  18  classes  were 
graduated,  of  the  average  number  of  16.  Presi- 
dent Clap  gave  degrees  to  27  classes,  averag- 
ing 28  members;  Dr.  Daggett  to  11  dasses, 
averaging  80 ;  Dr.  Stiles  to  17,  averaging  88  j 
Dr.  Dwight  to  22,  averaging  60 ;  Dr.  Day  to 
30,  averaging  77 ;  Dr.  "Woolsey  has  ^ven  de- 
grees to  15  classes  (prior  to  1862),  averaging 
97. — The  funds  of  the  ooUege  have  never  been 
fuUy  adequate  to  its  wants,  but  many  munificent 
gifts  and  bequests  have  from  time  to  time  been 
received,  some  of  them  directed  to  spedflc  ob- 
jects, and  others  left  wholly  at  the  control  of 
the- corporation.  Among  the  earliest  and  most 
liberal  donors  should  be  mentioned  Mr,  James 
Fitch,  Governor  Yale,  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  In 
1882  a  subscription  among  the  alumni  added 
$100,000  to  the  general  funds  of  the  college ; 
and  in  1868  a  somewhat  larger  sum  was  raised 
in  a  similar  way.  The  gifts  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut  at  different  times  have  amounted 
to  about  $70,000.  Special  funds  have  been 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  on  the  medical, 
theological,  and  scientific  schools.  The  most 
important  of  such  gifts  has  recently  been -made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  of  New  Haven,  who 
has  presented  to  the  scientific  school  a  build- 
ing well  furnished  with  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  &o.,  costing  in  all  over  $50,000,  and  a 
fund  of  eqnal  amonnt  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school.  The  college  possesses  considera- 
ble funds  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  students 
and  the  reward  of  the  meritorious.  The  libra- 
ry has  a  separate  fund  amounting  to  about 
$26,000.  The  collection  of  books  numbers 
over  40,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 
A  fire-proof  building  was  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation in  1846.  Beside  this  collection,  two 
literary  societies,  the . "  Linonian,"  founded  in 
1753,  and  tiie  "  Brothers  in  Unity,"  founded  in 
1768,  liave  each  about  12,000  volumes,  which 
are  kept  in  the  college  library  building,  and  are 
eqnally  accessible  to  all  the  students.  The  col- 
lection in  mineralogy  and  geology,  embracing 
over  80,000  specimens,  is  remarkably  good,  and 
the  scientific  apparatus  is  extensive.  The  col- 
lege is  also  the  owner  of  a  number  of  paintings 
by  Col.  John  Trumbull,  those  which  illustrate 
the  American  revolution  being  of  great  value. 
There  is  an  excellent  gymnasium  for  physical 
exercise.  The  number  of  regular  graduates 
(A.B.)  of  the  college  to  the  year  1862  inclusive 
was  6,996,  of  whom  8,668  are  dead.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  in  all  departments  at  the 
present  time  is  about  45,  of  students  600.  The 
regular  course  of  study  in  the  college  proper  ex- 
tends through  4  years,  in  the  law  and  medical 
schools  2  years  each,  in  the  theological  school 
8  years,  and  in  the  scientific  school  3  or  4  years. 
—"The  Annals  of  Yale  College,"  by  Ebenezer 
Baldwin,  was  published  (2d  ed.)  in  1888.  In 
1835  Prof.  Kingsley  printed  in  the  "  American 
Quarterly  Register"  a  compendium  of  the  his- 


tory of  the  college.  In  1860  Preadent  Voobey 
delivered  a  historical  discourse  before  the 
graduates,  which  was  also  published.  In  185T 
Prof.  Fisher  published  a  history  of  the  college 
church.  The  "  Yale  Literary  Msgazine"  was 
commenced  in  1838,  and  is  still  pabtiahed 
monthly  by  the  students. 

YALL0BU8HA,  a  N.  co.  of  Misampp,iB. 
tersected  by  the  Yallobusha  river,  a  tribatar^ 
of  the  Yazoo,  navigable  for  steamboats;  arei, 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,980,  of  whon 
9,581  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  genenOj 
level  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  prodiw- 
tions  in  1860  were  640,775  bushels  of  Iidiaa 
corn,  69,835  of  oats,  136,424  of  sweet  potatoes, 
65,824  of  peas  and  beans,  173,701  lbs.  of  but 
ter,  and  14,314  bales  of  cotton.  There  vere  38 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  l,lSTpiipils 
attending  schools.  The  county  is  intersex 
by  the  Mississippi  central  railroad.  Capitil, 
Coffee  ville. 

YAM,  the  common  name  of  a  genua  of  plant) 
whose  large  fleshy  rootstocks  are  used  for  food. 
The  yam  belongs  to  the  natural  oiH^t  dUmxit- 
eece,  which  comprises  twining  shrubs  with  larje 
tubers  either  above  or  below  the  ground;  al- 
ternate leaves,  occasionally  opposite,  rcticnlitfr 
ly  veined ;  small,  spiked,  dioecious  floweia,  witk 
1  to  3  bracts  each,  the  calyx  and  corolla  con- 
sisting together  of  6  segments,  which  are  herba- 
ceous and  adherent;  the  stamens  6,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals;  die 
ovary  adherent,  with  3  cells  of  one  or  two 
seeds  each ;  styles  deeply  trifid,  stigma  nofi- 
vided,  ovules  suspended;  fruit  leafy,  con- 
pressed  or  else  roundish,  either  alate  or  wins- 
less;  embryo  small  near  the  hilnm.  The  gen- 
era of  the  order  are  few,  but  the  species  «« 
numerous ;  they  are  however  imperfectly  knowB 
to  botanists;  of  these,  the  best  ascertained  wen 
elucidated  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Villi«i 
Roxburgh,  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Calcntti, 
in  his  Hortut  Bengalentit  (Serampore,  1814). 
The  cultivated  or  common  yam  {diotearta  nit- 
«a,  Willd.)  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  thewcoi 
of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  but  has  become  wkJ^ 
diffused  in  cultivation  tiirough  every  tropics 
region.  The  tuber  is  large  and  irregular;  tie 
stems  all  triangular  and  winged,  either  traiii; 
upon  the  earth  or  climbing  upon  contignoB 
trees  to  the  height  of  20  to  25  feet;  the leaw 
are  cordate  and  auricled  at  base ;  the  flowen 
are  green,  and  appear  in  August.  This  species 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  West  India  tso- 
The  sort  most  esteemed  in  the  East  is  the  B, 
globoia,  having  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  fi*r 
grant  flowers.  Of  this  there  are  also  several  rati- 
eties  with  large  and  purple-tinted  tubers,  whUi 
are  regarded  as  excellent  for  food.  The  bolV 
bearing  yam  (D.  TntOifera,  Willd.)  is  found 
wild  in  Tahiti;  it  bears  small  angular tabers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  "ouch  » 
teemed.  The  prickly  yam  (Z>.  aevUata,  TRIM-) 
is  similar  to  the  common  yam,  but  its  txhes 
are  more  delicate ;  its  stems  attain  the  hei^ 
of  10  to  12  feet    The  Brazilian  yam  (D.  Bn- 
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$Uieiuit,  Willd.)  was  first  noticed  in  1838 ;  its 
stems  grow  abont  8  feet  high,  its  leaves  are 
lobed,  and  its  tubers  are  escnient.  There  are 
a  few  species  with  large  rootstocks,  but  having 
a  harsh  taste,  snch  as  the  6-leaved  yam  (/>. 
pentaphylla,  Willd.),  a  native  of  India,  growing 
10  feet  nigh,  with  divided  leaves  and  large 
tabers,  but  which  need  preparation  before  thej 
can  be  used  for  food.  The  8-leaved  yam  (B. 
triphylla,  Linn.),  and  a  cospecies  similar  to  it, 
have  extremely  naaseons  roots,  even  after 
being  long  boiled ;  they  are  natives  of  India. 
The  Chinese  yam  (J),  batatas)  is  one  of  several 
species  long  known  to  Chinese  oaltivators,  but 
introduced  very  recently  into  Europe  by  M.  de 
Montigny,  who  sent  it  to  the  museum  of  natu- 
ral history  in  Paris,  by  which  means  it  was 
•widely  distributed  through  France,  and  thence 
carried  to  England  in  the  year  1854.  (See  Ba- 
tatas.)— The  wild  yam  (I),  aillota,  Linn.)  is  a 
herbaceous  perennial  with  mostly  alternate 
leaves  or  nearly  opposite  ones  in  fours,  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  with  9  to  11  ribs,  the  flowers 
pale  greenish  yellow.  It  may  be  found  in 
thickets  from  Ifew  England  to  Wisconsin  and 
southward;  its  stems,  though  slender,  are  of 
rapid  growth,  and  the  plant  is  very  pretty  in 
gardens  if  it  is  trained  over  framework.  The 
rootstocks  are  small,  knotted  and  matted  to- 
gether, and  of  no  known  value. — ^The  order 
dioteoraeea  contains  some  other  genera,  but 
their  tubers  are  of  less  value  to  man.  Those 
of  the  Hottentots'  bread  (te»tudiiMria  elephan- 
tipei)  have  a  hardy,  woody,  and  tessellated  ex- 
terior, which  the  natives  of  southern  Africa 
hreak  away  and  eat  the  pithy  substance  be- 
neath, when  pinched  by  hunger;  while  the 
roots  of  the  black  bryony  (tamut  eommitnu)  of 
Europe  are  to  a  great  de^e  acrid,  purgative, 
and  emetic. 

TAMASKA,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  East,  ly- 
ing S.  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  an  expansion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence;  area,  288  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
16,046.  It  is  drained  by  the  Nicolet^  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  Tamaska  rivers.    Capital,  Yamaska. 

YAMHILL,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bound- 
ed £.  by  the  Willamette  river;  area,  about 
750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  1,512;  in  1860, 
3,245.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
soil,  particularly  of  the  E.  part,  very  fertile. 
In  1850  (since  which  the  area  has  been  re- 
duced about  one  half)  the  productions  were 
22,462  bushels  of  wheat,  6,988  of  oats,  1,627 
of  potatoes,  84,606  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,801  of 
-wool.    Capital,  Lafayette. 

YAKCEY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  driuned  by  the 
Nollichucky  river ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,665,  of  whom  862  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  lies  between 
Iron  mountain  and  the  Blue  ridge.  Mt.  Mitch- 
ell, in  the  S.  E.  part,  is  about  6,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
284,016  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  122,644  of  oats, 
87,642  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,191  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4  saw  mills,  28  churches,  and  1,600 


pnpils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Bums- 
ville. 

YANCEY,  William  Lowhdim,  an  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  in  Columbia,  S.  0.,  in  1816. 
He  early  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mont- 
gomery, near  which  city  he  has  since  resided, 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1844  was  elected  to  represent  the  8d  dis- 
trict of  that  state  in  the  28th  congress,  in  place 
of  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate. 
He  was  reelected  in  1846,  and  served  through 
the  29th  congress,- but  was  succeeded  in  the 
80th  by  Mr.  8.  W.  Harris.  He  voted  in  1846 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union,  and  opposed  the  bill  to  give  to  England 
the  notice  requisite  for  the  cessation  of  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon.  After  leaving 
congress,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Alabama.  In  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  the  national  democratic  convention 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  22  and  nomi- 
nated Gen.  Cass  for  the  presidency,  and  in  that 
body  offered  a  resolution  declaring  "that  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of 
property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
confederacy,  be  it  in  the  states  or  territories 
thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  interest- 
ed in  them,  is  the  true  republican  doctrine, 
and  is  recognized  by  this  body."  This  resolu- 
tion was  rq'ected  by  216  nays  to  86  yeas.  Mr. 
Yancey  was  afterward  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  compromise  measures  passed  by  congress 
in  1860,  and,' now  become  known  as  one  of  the 
boldest  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  in  the 
South,  he  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  restriction  and  of  the  efforts  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas  in  1854- 
'6.  In  June,  1858,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  was 
published  In  1860,  declaring  that  no  party  could 
save  the  South,  "but  if  we  could  do  as  our 
fathers  did,  organize  committees  of  safety  all 
over  the  cotton  states  (and  it  is  only  in  them 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  offensive  movement), 
we  shall  fire  tne  southern  heart,  instruct  the 
southern  mind,  give  courage  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  by  one  organized  con- 
certed action,  we  can  precipitate  the  cotton 
states  into  revolution."  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  this  letter,  he  urged  in  1859  that 
the  le^slatnre  of  Alabama  shonld  pass  an  act 
requiring  the  governor  to  call  a  convention  of 
the  people  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  the 
republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1860. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  national 
convention  which  met  at  Charleston  April 
28, 1860,  and  withdrew  along  with  the  otner 
delegates  from  Alabama,  sigmng  with  them  a 
protest  setting  forth  that  Qiey  withdrew  be- 
cause the  convention  had  refused  to  incorporate 
in  its  platform  a  declaration  denying  to  the 
people  of  a  territory  any  power  to  legislate 
agamst  slavery,  and  affirming  the  duty  of  the 
federal  government  to  protect  the  owner  of 
slaves  in  the  ei\Joyment  of  his  property  in  the 
territories  so  long  as  they  remam  such.    Mr. 
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Yanoey  afterward  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  convention  composed  mainly  of  del- 
egations which,  following  the  example  of  the 
representatives  of  Alabama,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  democratic  national  convention,  and 
by  breaking  np  the  democratic  party  rendered 
certain  the  election  of  the  republican  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  not  only  shared  in  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Brecldnridge  by  this  seced- 
ing convention,  bnt  advocated  his  election  be- 
fore the  people.  In  the  antumn  of  1860  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  surprised  his  hearers  by  the  modera- 
Uon  of  his  language,  and  his  advocating  union 
of  all  other  parties  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. On  Dec  24,  1860,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Alabama,  which 
met  at  Montgomery  Jan.  7, 1861.  He  reported 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  which  was  passed 
Jan.  14.  On  Feb.  27  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  present  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  the  claim  of  the  confederate  states  to 
be  recognized  as  an  independent  government, 
and  went  to  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  March, 
by  way  of  New  York.  Being  elected  in  Nov. 
1661,  as  a  senator  from  Alabama  in  the  confed- 
erate congress,  he  came  home  in  Feb.  1862,  by 
way  of  Nassan  and  Tampa  bay,  successfully 
evading  tlie  federal  blockade,  and  soon  after- 
ward delivered  a  speech  in  New  Orleans,  taking 
a  discouraging  view  of  the  confederatia  pros- 
pects as  far  as  foreign  aid  was  concerned,  and 
saying  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  radically 
hostile  to  slavery.  The  same  opinions  he  sab- 
seqnently  expressed  in  a  speech  at  Montgomery. 
He  took  his  seat  as  a  senator  in  March,  and  was 
desired  by  the  opposition  to  President  Davis  to 
lead  them,  bnt  declined  that  post. 

YANG-TSE-KIANG  (Chinese,  "son  of  the 
ocean"),  the  chief  river  of  Asia,  its  course  ly- 
ing in  the  Chinese  empire,  between  that  of  the 
Hoang-ho  in  the  N.  and  that  of  the  8i-kiang 
in  the  8.  The  main  stream,  according  to  Lieut. 
Ool.  Sarel,  takes  the  name  of  Yang-tse  at  the 
city  of  8oo-chow,  lat.  28°  48'  6"  N.,  long.  105° 
7'  £. ;  above  that  point  it  is  known  as  the  Ein- 
oha-Mang,  or  Gold  river,  gold  being  washed 
from  its  sands;  bnt  according  to  Mr.  Oliphant, 
it  is  known  as  Yang-tse-Mang  only  below  the 
igrand  canal,  a  distance  of  132  m. ;  and  above 
that  point  its  name  is  Ta-kiang,  the  great  river. 
Its  origin  is  not  well  ascertained,  but  according 
to  the  best  authorities  it  rises  in  three  small 
streams  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  Bayan  Kara,  about 
long.  89°,  in  Thibet,  which  combine  to  form  the 
MnrusnssQ,  which  flows  E.  and  S.  E.  for  about 
1,200  m.,  until  at  a  point  some  distance  W.  of 
the  Chinese  frontier,  in  about  lat.  28°  N.  and 
long.  102°  80'  E.,  it  ia  joined  by  the  Ya-lang- 
kiang,  a  river  600  m.  long  rising  in  the  Pe-ling 
mountains,  after  which  it  flows  N.  E.  untu 
abont  long.  110°,  whence  it  pursaes  a  8.  E. 
conrse  to  Tnng-ting  lake,  and  then  makes  an- 
other stretch  to  the  N.  E.  and  again  bends 
sonthwardly  to  Po-yang  lake,  when  it  once 
more  takes  a  N.  E.  course  until  it  has  reached 


a  point  some  76  ra.  below  Nan-ldng,  where  it 
once  more  turns  8.  £.,  and  finally  discharges 
its  waters  through  an  estuary  SO  m.  wide  into 
the  Pacific,  in  lat.  82°  N.,  long.  191°  E.,  S06 
m.  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho,  its  total 
length  being  abont  8,000  m.  It  traverses  or 
touches  upon  the  provinces  of  Ynn-nan,  Sechn- 
en,  Hu-peh,  Kiang-si,  Ngan-hoei,  and  Eiaii|- 
su.  In  1868  Commander  John  Ward,  of  H.  B. 
M.  gun  boat  Dove,  forming  part  of  a  sqnadnm 
with  Lord  Elgin  on  board,  surveyed  it  from 
Wu-sung  at  its  mouth  to  Han-kow,  lat  W 
88',  long.  114°  20',  a  distance  of  628^  m.  In 
Feb.  1861,  an  English  squadron  under  Admiral 
Sir  James  Hope  ascended  as  far  as  To-chow, 
at  the  mouth  of  Tnng-ting  lake,  lat  29°  ST 
2",  long.  112°  60'  6".  On  board  this  scinadron 
were  four  travellers,  Lient.  OoL  Sarel  of  the 
17th  hussars,  Gapt  Blakiston  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, Dr.  Barton  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scheres- 
chewsky,  American  missionaries,  who,  on  a 
Chinese  jnnk,  explored  the  stream  apwiid 
as  far  as  Kng-shan,  on  the  Aontier  of  tbe 
Chinese  empire,  but  were  able  to  penetrafs 
no  ftirther,  as  they  could  not  pass  among  tbe 
barbarous  and  independent  Mow-tsi,  who  oocn- 
py  the  country  above  that  point  and  speat  a 
language  different  from  the  Chinese.  They 
were  told  that  about  86  m.  above  there  irta  • 
cataract.  The  shores  there  are  monntainoin, 
and  some  20  m.  above  there  is  a  coal  regioi 
l8  m.  wide,  where  coal  of  good  quality  a  ex- 
tracted in  large  quantities  and  carried  down 
the  river  in  flat  boats.  The  stream  in  this  part 
is  260  juris  wide,  and  for  a  space  of  80  m., 
except  between  Eweicbow  and  I-chane  (!<'(•  ^° 
41'  6",  long.  111°  8',  400  m.  above  Han-kow), 
where  there  are  obstructions,  which  however 
are  not  insurmountable,  it  ia  navigable  tbe 
whole  distance  to  its  month,  1,800  m.  The 
first  important  affluent  below  Ping-stum,  the 
Min,  navigable  to  Kia-ding,  100  ra.  from  its 
mouth,  enters  ftom  the  N.  at  Su-chow,  where 
the  Yang-tse  becomes  600  yards  wide,  with  8 
fathoms  of  water  and  a  carrent  of  S^  m.  an 
hour.  6n-chow  is  a  large  town  in  the  midit 
of  a  fertOe  country  producing  silk,  wax,  toba^ 
CO,  and  green  tea.  Chnn-king,  also  on  the 
N.  shore,  200  m.  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ho-chow,  lat.  29°  88'  8",  long.  lOr  B',  is  the 
most  important  city  of  western  China,  is  forti- 
fied with  a  wall  of  stone,  and  has  a  population 
of  200,000.  In  this  repon  great  quantities  of 
opium  are  raised ;  cotton,  tobacco,  sogar,  riw, 
saflEron,  and  maize  are  also  extensively  culti- 
vated. Between  Chun-king  and  St  George's 
island,  76  m.,  the  travellers  saw  nothing  but 
poppy  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above 
Kwei-ohow  the  stream  is  {r<Mn  200  yards  to  { 
of  a  mile  wide ;  but  in  the  rapids  below  it  is 
sometimes  only  80  yards  wide,  with  mij 
shores  1,000  feet  high.  Below  I-chang  the 
coimtry  is  mountainous  and  romantic.  The 
river  now  becomes  teom  4  to  17  fiithoms  deep 
and  800  or  900  yards  wide.  The  great  eitr  of 
Shahsz',  pop.  800,000,  is  situated  on  theV.  shore. 
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210  m.  below  I-dumg.  It  hag  a  quay  2  m.  long. 
Timg-tiiig  Lake,  170  m.  lover,  on  tLe  8.  shore 
of  the  river,  is  aarronnded  hj  a  level  conntry, 
and  on  its  V.  shore  wheat,  turnips,  beans,  and 
basket  willows  are  cultivated,  while  large 
quantities  of  tea  come  down  the  lake  to  mar- 
ket. The  river  Han,  which  enters  from  the  N. 
at  Han-kow,  rises  in  the  Tsan-ling  monntuns, 
province  of  Shen-si,  600  m.  from  its  month. 
The  Yang-tse  here  becomes  a  mile  wide,  and 
navigable  at  low  water  for  vessels  drawing  16 
feet.  Wn-chang,  capital  of  Hn-peh  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Yang-tse,  is  elaborately  fortified 
and  as  large  as  Canton.  Below  this  city  for  180 
m.,  to  Po-yang  lake,  the  country  is  densely  pop- 
a]ated,ffiled  w  ith  hamlets  and  villages  diversified 
by  lakes  and  hills.  The  Po-yang  lake,  76  m.  in 
length,  with  its  afSnents,  the  Kan,  Fu,  and  Siu, 
draining  the  great  province  of  Eiang-si,  pours 
ita  waters  into  the  Yang-tse  in  lat.  29  46', 
through  a  gorge  of  the  Lea-shan  or  Mule  moun- 
tains, whidi  here  rise  to  the  height  of  9,000 
feet.  At  40  or  60  m.  distant,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  in  1868,  saw  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  N.  Hence 
down  to  Kgan-king,  capital  of  Kgan-hoei,  on 
the  K.  bank,  there  are  large  lakes  on  both  sides 
of  the  river ;  and  below  that  city  there  is  a 
widephun  on  either  shore  with  mountains  on 
the  IT.,  and  the  Ta-hwa-shan  peaks  on  the  8.  £. 
At  Nan-king  the  stream  is  1,000  yards  wide, 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  though 
the  navigation  to  the  sea  is  difficult  owing  to 
frequent  changes  in  the  channel.  The  imperial 
cwal  crosses  the  river  93  m.  below  Kan-king, 
at  Ohin-kLang,  formerly  an  important  city,  on 
the  S.  shore,  but  now  mined  by  the  rebellion ; 
and  the  country  down  to  the  ocean  is  flat  and 
productive.  The  river  is  nearly  as  sinuous  as 
the  IQssiseippi,  but  does  not  appear  to  wear 
sway  its  banks  to  the  same  extent.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant was  told  that  in  some  ports  of  its  course 
the  water  rose  in  the  summer  floods  to  100  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  in  some  regions 
the  whole  valley  is  converted  into  a  vast  lake 
by  the  same  cause.  Below  Po-yang  lake  there 
■re  dikes  along  the  shores  in  many  places. 

YANKEE,  a  familiar  term  applied  in  the  ITni- 
ted  States  to  t^e  inhabitants  of  the  6  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
-war  of  1861  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  seceded  states  to  designate  those  persons 
who  remain  loyal  to  the  government  Foreign- 
en  have  generally  applied  the  term  indiscrimi- 
nately^ and  habitnaUy  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
to  tdl  mhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
many  etymolo^es  assigned  to  the  word,  the 
most  probable  is  that  of  Heckewelder,  viz. : 
tbat  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  English  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  who  pronounced 
it  Yenghees  or  Yanghees. 

YANKEE  DOODLE,  a  lively  and  popular 
tone  in  |  time,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
regarded  in  the  United  States,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarly  in  New  England,  as  the  principal 
national  air.    It  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 


having  been  well  known  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  according  to 
the  common  tradition  was  adopted  for  the  first 
time  as  a  military  air  by  the  provincial  troops 
who  assembled  at  Albany  in  1766  to  take  part 
in  the  expedition  against  the  French  posts  in 
the  Canadas.  It  became  popular  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  has  since  held  its  place 
ahnost  undii^uted  as  the  universal  melody  of 
the  country. 

YANINA.    SeeJAiTOA. 

YAPOOK.    See  Opossum. 

YARD   MEASURE.      See   Weiohtb   and 

MSABVBKB. 

YABKAin),  the  capital  of  Chinese  Toor- 
kistan,  situated  on  the  river  Yarkand,  140  m.  8. 
E.  from  Kaahgar,  in  lat.  88°  19'  N.,  long.  76° 
7'  46"  E. ;  pop.  from  100,000  to  200,000.  It  is 
fortifled  with  earthem  ramparts  and  two  cita- 
dels of  stone.  The  Chinese  garrison  is  usually 
7,000  strong.  There  are  several  bazaars,  many 
caravansaries  and  mosques,  and  10  or  13  mo- 
hammedan  colleges.  Silk,  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  cloths  are  manufactured,  and  jasper, 
found  in  the  neighboring  river,  is  polished ;  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  wim  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  Cashmere,  &c.  The  trade  in  horses 
is  also  important,  and  horse  flesh  is  a  common 
article  of  consumption.  The  revenue  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  customs  is  estimated  at  |46,000. 
The  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kashgar,  but  after  being  captured  by  the 
Usbecks  and  Eleuths,  it  was  reunited  to  the  Chi- 
nese empire  in  1767. — The  river  Yaekand  rises 
in  the  Karakorum  mountains,  flows  N.  N.  E., 
and  joins  the  Kashgar  800  m.  below  the  city, 
the  united  streams  forming  the  Tarim,  which 
drains  the  great  plain  of  Chinese  Toorkistan. 

YARKE.    See  Monkbt. 

YARMOUTH,  a  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by  Tusket 
river;  area,  1,126  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1661, 16,446. 
Its  surface  is  greatly  diversified  with  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  its  shores  deeply  indented  with 
bays.  The  population  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fiuieries.  Cap- 
ital, Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH,  a  borough  and  seaport  in  the 
connty  of  Norfolk,  En^and,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare,  24  m.  E.  of  Norwich;  pop.  in  1801, 
14,486 ;  in  1861,  84,808.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 
The  chief  town  of  the  borough,  known  as 
Great  Yarmouth,  occupies  a  narrow  peninsula, 
about  1  m.  long  and^  m.  wide,  between  the  sea 
on  the  £.  and  the  Yare  on  the  W.,  on  which 
dde  is  the  finest  quay  in  England,  about  1  m. 
long.  Great  Yarmouth  contains  the  guildhall, 
the  town  hall,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  William  Bufus,  various 
other  churches,  a  monument  to  Nelson  144 
feet  high,  a  theatre,  &c.  littie  Yarmouth,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Yare,  consisting  mainly  of 
private  residences,  and  the  village  of  Gorles- 
tone  on  the  S.  toward  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, were  annexed  to  the  borough  by  the  re- 
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form  act.  The  harbor,  bnSt  and  maintained 
at  great  ezpeDse  and  defended  by  coast  batte- 
ries, is  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tons ;  beside 
fishing  smacks,  more  than  600  vessels  belong  to 
the  port.  The  trade  is  principally  with  the  N. 
of  Enrope  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  one  year 
8S,000  bbls.  of  herring  and  mackerel  have  been 
oared  here.  Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and 
orapes  and  other  silk  goods  are  mannfactnred. 
The  borough  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
— ^The  site  of  Yarmouth  was  formerly  the  bed  of 
an  estuary,  and  became  solid  ground  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century.  The  month  of 
the  river  has  since  1850  been  diverted  about  i 
m.  to  the  S.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  wall 
6,720  feet  long,  with  10  gates  and  16  towers, 
was  built  around  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  sides  of  the 
town.  The  remains  of  convents  destroyed  at 
the  reformation  may  stlU  be  seen. 

YAR08LAV.    See  Jaeoslav. 

YARRELL,  Williav,  a  British  nataralist, 
bom  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  June,  1784, 
died  in  Yarmouth,  Sept.  1,  1866.  He  was  a 
newspaper  agent,  and  became  a  naturalist  from 
being  a  sportsman.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  LinnsBan  society,  and  henceforth 
constantly  contributed  to  its  "Transactions" 
and  to  other  periodical  poblications  on  natural 
history.  He  was  the  m^  to  prove  that  the 
whitebait  is  a  distinct  species  of  fish,  and  not 
the  young  of  the  shad  or  herring.  Beside  some 
70  monographs  on  almost  every  department 
of  zoology,  be  wrote  "  The  History  of  British 
Fishes"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1886  ;  2d  ed.,  1864),  and 
"The  History  of  British  Birds"  (2  vols.,  1848). 

YAEROW,  a  river  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland, 
celebrated  in  poetry.  It  rises  at  Yarrow-cleugh 
li  m.  E.  from  Loch  Skene,  and  pursues  a  gen- 
eral E.  N.  E.  course  of  25  m.,  flowing  through 
Loohs  Lowes  and  St.  Mary,  and  uniting  with 
the  Ettrick,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  1^  m. 
above  Selkirk.  On  its  banks  are  the  mins  of 
Newark  castle,  and  Bowhill,  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  current  of  the  Yarrow 
is  fierce  and  precipitous.  It  receives  about  40 
small  tributaries. 

YATES,  a  W.  oo.  of  New  York,  bounded  E. 
by  Seneca  lake,  and  partly  on  Oxe  8.  W.  by 
Oanandaigua  and  Crooked  lakes,  the  latter  of 
which  extends  half  way  across  the  centre  of 
the  county ;  area,  1,870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
20,291.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating 
or  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam. 
The  productions  in  1856  were  187,082  bushels 
of  wheat,  174,181  of  Indian  corn,  160,457  of 
oats,  152,184  of  barley,  57,912  of  potatoes, 
148,773  of  apples,  717,259  lbs.  of  butter,  269,401 
of  wool,  245,000  of  flax,  and  16,850  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  16  grist  mills,  19  saw  mills,  6  iron 
furnaces,  48  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and 
7,686  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore 
is  found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  El- 
mira  and  Oanandaigua  railroad,  and  by  the 
Crooked  lake  canal.    Capital,  Penn  Yan. 

YATES,  RoBBBT,  an  American  statesman 
and  Jurist,  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 


87, 1788,  died  Sept.  9,  1801.  He  was  «dne«ted 
and  studied  law  in  New  York  city,  and  ifttr 
his  admission  to  the  bar  settled  in  Albuf, 
where  at  the  commencement  of  the  ttym- 
tionary  troubles  he  was  a  member  of  the  «on- 
mittee  of  public  safety.  Soon  afterward  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  proviiicial  eos- 
gress  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  his 
native  state,  in  1777  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  in  IW 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  fmoA 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hii 
notes  of  the  secret  proceedings  and  debatet  of 
this  convention  were  printed  after  h\a  d/nHk. 
In  1790  be  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  On  his  retirement  firm 
the  bench  in  1798  he  was  appointed  a  gouubh- 
sioner  to  settle  disputed  titles  to  lands  in  the 
military  tract,  an  office  which  be  held  inti 
near  the  close  of  his  life. 

YATES,  WiLUAK,  D.D.,  an  English  miam- 
ary,  bom  at  Loughborough,  LeicesteiriiiR, 
Deo.  16,  1792,  died  at  sea,  July  S,  1845.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  chmdi 
at  Bristol  college,  was  ordained  in  Aug.  181i 
and  sailed  for  Calcutta,  April  16,  1816.  Be 
settled  at  Serampore,  preaching  and  aseuliii; 
Dr.  Carey  in  the  work  of  trtoislation,  aAir 
whose  death  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  dK 
latter  employment.  In  1827  he  Tinted  film- 
land, taking  America  in  his  ronte,  and  retoned 
to  India  in  1829.  In  1845  he  embarked  igaii 
for  England,  on  account  of  his  health,  but  iiti 
on  the  passage  up  the  Red  sea.  He  trasdat(4 
the  whole  Bible  into  Bengalee;  the  NevTeati- 
ment,  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecdesia**. 
Isaiah,  and  Daniel  into  Sanscrit ;  and  the  Kev 
Testament  into  Hindee  and  Hindostanee.  He 
also  prepared  in  Sanscrit  a  dictionary,  gramntf, 
vocabulary,  several  school  books,  and  an  ei- 
purgated  edition  of  the  Hitopaieta  and  SA- 
day  a;  numerous  school  books  in  Hindee.  Hii- 
dostanee,  Arabic,  and  Bengalee ;  and  traub- 
tions  of  Banyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  td 
Baxter's  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted."  In  Eur 
lish  he  pnblished  a  series  of  essays  in  re^j  i^ 
Bammohnn  Roy ;  "  Memoirs  of  Chambeiiui;' 
"  Memoirs  of  Eev.  Samuel  Pearce ;"  and  ler- 
eral  philological  essays,  on  Hindostanee  p«^ 
tides  and  the  theory  of  the  Hebrew  veA 
The  East  India  company,  4  or  6  years  before 
his  death,  offered  him  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  jfM 
if  he  would  enter  their  service  and  pffl** 
text  books  for  the  government  scho«»;  »" 
when  this  was  refused,  $3,000  a  year  ifhe 
would  spend  half  his  time  in  their  aeniee, 
which  he  also  refused,  though  never  reoeirii^ 
half  that  salary  as  a  missionary. 
YAUPON.    See  Holit.  , 

YAWNING,  a  well  known  modificatioB  « 
the  respiratory  movements,  being  a  deep  iwg- 
ration,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  ipaaDOffle 
contraction  of  the  masdes  of  the  jaws,  gi*^ 
elevation  of  the  ribs  and  ahonlder  Uadts,  t» 
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wide  opening  of  the  month ;  it  is  one  of  the 
unmistakAble  signs  of  sleepiness,  and  usually 
ends  in  a  prolonged  expiration  or  a  succession 
of  short  expirations,  with  more  or  less  inartic- 
olAte  Tocal  accompaniments.  Though  gener- 
ally inToInntsry,  it  may  be  performed  by  the 
effort  of  the  will,  and  is  particularly  liable  to 
be  excited  by  the  sight  of  others  yawning. 
It  is  sometimes  in  disease  a  symptom  of  defi- 
cient aeration  of  the  blood;  the  nervous  centre 
is  the  medulla  oblongata. 

YAZIKOFF.    See  Jazikoff. 

YAZOO,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Tallahatcme  and  Yallo- 
bndia  rivers  at  Leflore  in  Carroll  co.  From 
the  jonction  it  pursues  a  serpentine  course, 
generally  bearing  S.  W.,  till  it  enters  the  Mis- 
siesippi  12  m.  above  Vicksburg.  Its  length  is 
said  to  be  about  290  m.  It  is  a  very  narrow, 
deep,  doggish  stream,  flowing  through  a  rich 
alluvial  country,  and  is  navigable  through  its 
-whole  extent.  Its  largest  branch,  the  Talla- 
hatchie, is  navigable  for  100  m.  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Yallobusha. 

YAZOO,  a  W.  CO.  of  Mississippi,  bounded  S. 
£.  by  Big  Black  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Yazoo ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,878, 
of  whom  16,716  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  allnvinm.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  666,606  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  128,272  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  22,- 
062  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  14  churches, 
and  643  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Yazoo  City. 

YEAR,  a  period  of  time  well  known  within 
and  near  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth  as 
that  in  which  the  four  seasons  run  through  their 
course,  and  indicated  upon  all  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  apparent  return  of  the  sun 
at  midday  to  the  same  position  in  the  heavens, 
as  from  its  place  at  our  summer  or  winter  sol- 
stice forth  and  back  to  the  same  place  again,  and 
the  length  of  which  period  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  tune  of  865}  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  t. «.,  days.  For  the  astronomical  prin- 
ciples tiiat  determine  or  explain  many  of  the 
points  in  relation  to  the  year,  see  Astbonomt, 
Sun,  Mooir,  Prsosssioit,  and  Nutaxion. — ^The 
year,  as  just  defined,  or  that  in  which  the  sun, 
from  having  its  place  over  either  tropic,  moves 
to  the  other  and  retnms,  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing)  starting  from  the  equator  at  the  vernal 
equinox  of  our  hemisphere  performs  its  com- 
plete circuit  to  the  vernal  equinox  again,  is, 
nrom  the  circumstance  by  which  it  is  thus  de- 
fined, termed  the  tropic^  year;  and  because 
this  is  tJie  period  recognized  in  legislation  and 
history  as  the  year,  it  is  also  called  the  civil 
year.  Its  mean  length  is  866.2422414  mean 
solar  days,  or  866d.  6h.  48m.  49.7s.  But  be- 
cause the  point  in  which  the  sun's  apparent 
path  in  the  heavens  (the  ecliptic)  intersects  the 
equator  at  either  equinox,  vie  vernal  for  ex- 
ample, is  every  year  somewhat  anticipated,  or 
moves  slowly  backward  along  the  equator,  so 
thftt  in  reality  the  son  comes  to  the  equator 


each  year  at  a  point  a  little  before  that  in 
which  it  met  it  last  (see  Pksoession),  it  fol- 
lows that,  when  the  equinox  returns,  die 
earth  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  same  point  in 
its  annual  revolution  at  which  it  was  at  the 
preceding  equinox,  and  the  sun,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  not  completed  its  apparent  circuit 
among  the  fixed  stars,  t. «.,  through  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  The  period  required  by  the  sun  to 
move  from  a  given  star  to  the  same  star  again 
is  thus  longer  than  the  tropical  year,  and  is 
called  the  sidereal  year.  Its  mean  length  is 
866.2668612  mean  solar  days,  or  866d.  6h. 
9m.  9.68.  Again,  the  perigee,  or  tliat  point  in 
the  earth's  orbit  in  which  it  is  nearest  the  sun, 
advanoes  or  moves  forward,  so  that  the  earth  is 
in  fact  longer  in  returning  to  the  perigee  than 
either  of  the  periods  now  named.  ITie  year 
as  determined  by  a  return  to  the  perigee  is 
termed  the  anomalistic  year ;  and  its  length  is 
866.2696981  mean  solar  days,  or  866d.  6h.  18m. 
49.8b.  The  sidereal  and  anomalistio  years  have 
on  astronomical  importance  mainly  ;  the  year 
intended,  when  no  distinctive  term  is  applied, 
being  always  the  tropical  or  civil.  The  lengUi 
of  the  anomalistic  year  does  not  sensibly  vary ; 
the  sidereal  and  tropical  years,  however,  slow- 
ly change,  the  changes  depending  primarily  on 
the  facts  that  the  yearly  precession  is  increas- 
ing, but  also  at  a  variable  rate.  Laplace,  whose 
estimate  of  the  tropical  year  is  that  above 
given,  concludes  that  its  length  is  now  18  sec- 
onds less  than  in  the  time  of  Bipparchus.  The 
lengths  of  the  four  seasons,  astronomically 
measured,  are  very  nearly  as  follows :  from  the 
vernal  equinox  to.  the  summer  solstice,  92d. 
S2}h. ;  from  the  latter  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, 98d.  18ih. ;  from  this  to  tiie  winter  sol- 
stice, 89d.  ICJb. ;  from  this  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  89d.  l^h.  For  an  account  of  the  years 
and  calendars  of  different  nations,  see  Calsn- 
DAK  and  Chbonoloot. — The  farther  purpose 
of  the  present  article  is  merely  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  adaptation  of  the  mode  of 
reckoning  which  has  become  adopted  by  most 
civilized  nations  to  the  tropical  year,  this  mode 
being  directly  derived  from  the  calendar  of  the 
early  Romans.  Obviously,  the  aim  in  attempt- 
ing to  devise  a  perfect  calendar  must  be  to  ar- 
rive at  a  system  by  which  the  tropioal  year 
shall  be  as  nearly  represented  as  possible, 
while  yet  the  relations  of  the  respective  days 
and  months  to  the  seasons  or  parts  of  the  year 
shall  be  maintained  through  the  longest  pe- 
riods of  time.  And  although,  since  the  earliest 
attempts  at  accomplidiing  these  objects,  some 
irregmar  and  arbitrary  changes  were  during  a 
long  period  introduced  into  the  reckoning  of 
time  in  different  European  countries,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  has  stiU  been  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  original  purpose  and  a  unifor- 
mity of  calendar.  The  chief  difBcnlty  in  the 
way  of  exactly  conforming  the  circuit  of  the 
months  to  the  tropical  year,  has  consisted  in 
the  extremely  incommensurable  fraction  of  a 
day  over  the  866  which  the  natural  year  pre- 
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Bents.  For  convenience,  the  civil  year  mnst 
begin  with  a  day,  and  mast  contain  some  nnm- 
ber  of  complete  days.  Bnt  if  any  nnmber  of 
complete  days  is  maintained  invariable,  the  ef- 
fect mnst  be  in  time  that  the  days  and  months 
gain  or  lose  on  the  seasons,  and  the  latter  are, 
during  the  lapse  of  long  periods,  thrown  sdc- 
cessively  into  all  parts  of  the  civil  year. 
Such  was  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
early  Eoman  civil  year  and  the  tropical,  that 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  monUis  in 
which  spring  occurred  were  those  originally 
belonging  to  tlie  season  of  summer.  Eistorians 
have  variously  stated  the  original  Roman  year 
to  have  contained  12  and  10  months.  The  lat- 
ter was  probably  at  first  the  real  nnmber.  This 
year,  as  fixed  by  Numa  or  Tarquin,  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  866  days.  It  began  with  the 
month  Martins  (March),  and  the  6th  and  6th 
months  in  it  were  called  Quinctilis  and  Sextilis. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  decemvirs 
endeavored  to  correct  the  variation  which  was 
growing  np  between  the  civil  and  the  tropical 
year ;  but  the  purpose,  if  undertaken,  appears 
not  to  have  been  accomplished.  Meantime, 
however,  the  months  Jannarins  andFebruarius 
had  been  introduced,  making  the  year  IS 
months  in  length ;  bnt  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  which  was  intended  to  occur  at  the  win- 
ter solstice,  had  receded,  until  in  Oeesar's  time 
it  actually  took  place  some  70  days  previously. 
It  was  both  this  irregularity  and  its  source  that 
Csesar,  aided  by  the  astronomer  Bosigenes,  un- 
dertook in  the  46th  year  B.  C.  to  correct.  Add- 
ing to  the  current  year  the  number  of  days 
reqnisite  to  extend  it  to  the  winter  solstice, 
ana,  it  appears,  about  10  days  beyond,  he  or- 
dered that  its  length  should  accordingly  be  446 
days;  the  next  year  and  all  following  were 
to  have  the  length  of  866}  days,  but  for  con- 
venience the  fraction  was  to  be  introduced  in 
form  of  an  additional  day  every  4th  year.  In 
commemoration  of  his  connection  with  this 
change  he  altered  the  name  of  the  month  Quinc- 
tilis to  Julius.  Tlie  pontifices  who  subse(}uent- 
ly  enforced  Otesar's  rule,  mistaking  his  mten- 
tion,  added  the  intercalary  day  every  4th 
year  counting  inclusively,  namely,  on  the  4th, 
7th,  10th,  and  so  on ;  and  they  had  thus  in- 
serted 8  days  too  much,  when  Augustus,  in  8 
B.  0.,  interfered  to  correct  the  error.  He  di- 
rected that  the  next  8  intercalary  days,  or  bis- 
sextiles, should  be  omitted;  and  that  the 
years  corresponding  to  the  series  6,  9,  18,  &c., 
from  the  date  of  the  Julian  reformation  should 
thenceforward  be  the  bissextile  or  leap  years 
— these  foiling  in  the  present  reckoning  from 
the  Christian  era,  as  is  well  known,  on  the 
numbers  which  are  evenly  divisible  by  4.  He 
also  transferred  to  the  month  Sextilis  a  81st 
day,  and  changed  its  name  to  Augustus.  The 
Roman  months  were  then  Januarius,  Feb- 
marius,  Mmtius,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius,  Ju- 
lius, Augustus,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December — names  in  which  the  origin  of 
our  own  is  very  obvious.    The  error  of  the 


Julian  calendar  was  ihns  that  it  made  each 
year  11m.  10.8s.  too  long.  This  excess  would 
amount  in  400  years  to  about  8  days.  At  tbt 
like  rate,  in  24,000  years  midnmuner  would 
occur  in  December,  and  midwinter  in  Jnne. 
The  desirableness  of  snch  a  correction  of  tbi 
calendar  as  would  keep  the  religious  {estirtls 
in  the  same  part  of  the  tropical  year,  that  is,  in 
the  same  season,  as  that  in  wUch  they  vere 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had 
been  for  some  time  discussed,  before  it  was 
finally  decided  on  by  Gregory  XHL,  under  an- 
thority  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  Gregorisn 
reformation,  at  once  accepted  in  Italy  end  Spiis, 
omitted  from  the  calendar  of  the  year  1682 10 
days  (the  excess  since  826,  the  previous  acciunQ- 
lanon  being  rejected),  corresponding  to  Oct.  6- 
14  inclusive,  so  that  tne  day  following  the  4th  of 
that  month  was  reckoned  the  16th.  In  France, 
England,  and  other  countries,  this  change  was 
not  adopted  until  later ;  in  Russia  it  has  not  jet 
been  made.  In  England  it  took  place  in  Sept 
1763,  the  day  following  the  2d  of  that  montii 
being  reckoned  the  14th,  since  the  excess  at 
that  time  amounted  to  11  days.  The  time  of 
this  change,  for  all  the  countries  in  which  it 
has  been  made,  constitutes  the  transition  from 
"old  style"  to  "new  style" — the  distinction 
being  made  as  a  reminder  of  the  condition  on- 
der  which  only  can  dates  before  and  after  tb« 
change  be  strictly  compared.  Though  the  cbangt 
now  described  sufficed  very  nearly  to  correct  tb» 
whole  excess  in  the  reckoning  of  time  thea 
past,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  the  means  of 
exact  correction  for  the  fntnro  also.  A  eecond 
feature  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  was  di- 
rected to  this  end.  To  accomplish  this,  wiiile 
as  the  rule  every  year  evenly  divisible  by  4  was 
to  continue  a  leap  year,  the  excess  in  the  length 
of  the  year  corresponding  very  nearly  to  8  dsjs 
in  400  years,  it  was  ordered  that  8  of  every  4 
centurial  years  should  not  be  counted  le^p 
years,  or  that  the  centurial  years  should  be  lei^ 
years  only  when  the  figures  in  their  nmnbtf 
preceding  the  00  are  divisible  by  4.  Thus,  the 
year  1600  was  a  leap  year,  and  the  year  2000 
is  to  be  such  ;  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900 
are  not  leap  years.  The  deviation  of  the  JnlUs 
calendar  from  the  true  year  went  on  steadiljr 
from  the  first,  and  until,  for  each  country  adopt- 
ing the  Gregorian  reformation,  it  was  correct- 
ed. Of  conrse,  after  the  change  from  0.  S.  to 
N.  S.  in  any  country,  the  omitted  centurial  leap 
years  prevent  any  sensible  variation  of  the  cal- 
endar from  the  tropical  year ;  and  for  the  record! 
of  each  country,  ever  after  such  time,  the  num- 
ber of  days'  ^fierence  between  old  and  sew 
style  remains  unchanged.  The  requirement  to 
reconcile  old  and  new  style  dates,  orredneetbe 
former  to  the  latter,  may  run  forward  indefi- 
nitely while  onr  present  mode  of  reckoning  con- 
tinues. The  need  of  reconciling  the  two  s^lee 
actually  runs  back  also  from  the  time  of  the 
Gregorian  reformation  to  the  date  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  826.  the  correction  regularly 
diminishing,  from  10  days  in  and  near  1688,  to 
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1  day  in  and  near  A.  D.  4fi5.    Practically,  how- 
ever, the  redaction  of  old  to  new  style  nsnally 
requires  to  be  made  only  about  and  subsequent* 
ly  to  the  date  of  the  change  of  calendar  for  the 
several  eountriea,  as  in  comparing  dates  before 
and  after  that  change,  or  those  of  a  country  in 
which  at  a  given  time  it  has  been  made  with 
those  of  one  in  which  it  has  not.    The  reduc- 
tion -of  one  style  to  the  other  may  thus  require 
to  be  made  in  various  ways.    For  that  most 
commonly  required,  the  rules,  as  practised  by 
hiatoriana,  may  be  thus  stated :  Since  a  Julian 
leap-year  day  (Feb.  29),  not  allowed  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  would  first  occur  in  1700,  it 
follows  that  for  records  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  other 
coontry  adopting  the  change  of  calendar  pre- 
vious to  March  1, 1700,  the  conversion  of  old 
to  new  style  requires  that  we  should  from  ib.6 
time  of  such  change  and  ever  after  add  to  the 
date  O.  S.  only  10  days ;  but  for  countries  which 
had  not  made  the  (uiange  of  calendar  prior  to 
the  date  last  named,  the  difference  at  that  date 
became  11  days ;  so  that  in  the  records  of  Eng- 
land and  the  ITnited  States,  for  which  countries 
the  change  occurred  in  1762,  and  for  any  other 
countries  in  which  it  came  between  the  dates 
of  the  Julian  leap-year  days  of  March  1,  1700, 
and  March  1, 1800,  the  addition  required  is  10 
days  up  to  the  former  of  these  dates,  and  11 
days  thence  up  to  the  latter.    In  Bossian  reo- 
otia,  and  those  of  any  other  country  not  hav- 
ing made  the  change  at  the  date  last  named, 
another  added  leap-year  day  of  the  Julian  reck- 
oning makes  the  change  required  thenceforward 
np  to  March  1,  1900,  equal  to  12  days;  and 
sinoe  both  calendars  admit  the  year  2000  as  a 
leap  year,  it  will  for  such  countries  be  from  the 
last  given  date  up  to  March  1,  2100,  equal  to  18 
days.    For  periods,  therefore,  ending  in  the 
years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  Russian  dates  re- 
qnire  for  conversion  into  those  of  tibe  newstyle 
the  addition  of  10, 11,  and  12  days,  respective- 
ly.   As  examples  of  the  reduction  in  English 
and  United  States  history,  Oct  S,  1582,  0.  S. 
=  Oct.  16,  1682,  N.  8.;  Sept.  8,  1752,  O,  8.  = 
Sept   14,  1762,  N.  S. ;    but  the  date  of  the 
"  landing  of  the  pilgrims"  at  Plymouth,  which 
in  O.  S.  was  Dec.  11,  1620,  becomes  in  N.  S.  in 
fiuit  De&  21, 1620,  and  not  Dec.  22,  as,  through 
the  error  of  the  antiquary  who  calculated  the 
change  by  adding  1 1  days,  it  was  made.  Oalcnla- 
tion  ahovrs  that  even  the  Gregorian  reforma- 
tion leaves  a  small  excess  of  time,  which  in 
1,000  mean  Gregorian  years  would  amount  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  day,  or  more  strictly  to  1 
day  in  8,600  years.    To  rectify  this  deviation, 
Delambre  proposed  further  to  modify  the  rule- 
above  stated,  so  that  the  centnrial  years  which 
are  mnltiples  of  8,600,  as  8,600,  7,200, 10,800, 
Ao.,  although  their  significant  figures  are  divisi- 
ble by  4,  shall  not  be  leap  years — a  principle 
of  some  importance,  doubtless,  to  the  people  of 
the  times  to  which  it  relates. 

YEAST,  a  frothy  substance  generated  in  the 
fermentation  of  vinoua  solutions  and  of  vege- 
table jnioea  generally,  and  which,  though  pres- 


ent in  very  small  quantity,  serves  to  induce  a 
chemical  reaction  in  saccharine  and  farinaceous 
liquids,  by  which  it  is  largely  reproduced,  caus- 
ing the  sugar  present  to  be  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  for  thus  exciting 
the  vinous  fermentation  that  it  is  of  value. 
(See  Bbead,  Bbewinq,  Distillebt,  and  Fbb- 
HBNTATION.)  For  most  purposes  yeast  is  ob- 
tained by  the  fermentation  of  an  infusion  of 
malt,  either  the  wort  used  in  the  process  of 
brewing,  or  one  specially  prepared,  and  is  then 
a  thick  pasty  fluid,  which,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  grayish 
globules  from  -g^  to  ,|^,  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. As  soon  as  fermentation  begins,  these 
corpuscles  move  about  in  all  directions,  enlarge, 
and  become  covered  with  projections,  which 
finally  drop  off,  become  independent  corpuscles, 
and  repeat  the  same  operation,  so  as  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  yeast  to  an  extent  limited  only 
by  the  quantity  of  malt  infVision  employed. 
According  to  Payen  and  Persoz,  its  essential 
operative  ingredient  is  a  peculiar  azotized  mat- 
ter, closely  resembling  albumen,  gluten,  caseine, 
&c.,  and  not  sugar  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
as  was  imagined  by  Dr.  Thomson.  If  added  to 
a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  it  gradually  disap- 
pears ;  but  with  vegetable  juices  or  infusions 
containing  gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  inde- 
finitely reproduced  as  above  described.  The 
yeast  employed  by  bakers  was  formerly  de-' 
rived  entirely  from  the  brewers,  but  is  now 
generally  made  expressly  for  their  use,  with  a 
wort  prepared  from  pure  malt.  Ale  brewers' 
yeast,  and  that  from  distilleries,  is  well  adapted 
for  bread  making,  but  the  quantity  produced  is 
insufficient.  That  from  porter  is  too  bitter  and 
highly  colored  to  be  used  without  previous 
washing.  If  the  solid  part  of  yeast  is  strained 
off  from  the  accompanying  liquid,  it  forms  a 
mass  like  soft  cheese,  and  in  this  state  may  be 
transported  to  considerable  distances,  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  trade  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  The  German  yeast,  which  is  largely 
imported  into  England,  and  employed  for  bak- 
ing cakes  and  fancy  bread,  is  made  by  putting 
the  yeast  of  Bavarian  beer  (which,  instead  of 
floating  on  the  beer,  sinks  to  the  bottom)  into 
thick  sacks  of  linen  or  hempen  yarn,  which 
after  draining  are  placed  between  boards  and 
exposed  to  an  increasing  pressure  till  a  mass  of 
a  thin  cheesy  consistence  is  obtained;  this  is 
afterward  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are 
wrapped  in  separate  linen  cloths,  and  these  are 
packed  for  exportation  in  waxed  cloths,  or  in  a 
pitched  cask,  closed  air-tight. — Pliny  informs 
US  that  yeast  was  employed  in  his  time  in  Spain 
and  Gaul  to  raise  bread,  which  he  intimates 
was  much  lighter  than  that  made  elsewhere, 
where  leaven,  or  dough  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, was  used.  Leaven,  however,  after- 
ward took  its  place  in  both  countries,  and 
it  was  not  tiU  nearly  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury that  yeast  was  imported  into  Paris  from 
Flanders,  and  began  to  be  pretty  generally 
used.    The  innovation  at  first  met  with  much 
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opposition ;  the  faonlty  of  medicine  declared  it 
prdudicial  to  health,  and  its  use  vas  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  The  bakers,  however, 
persisted  in  usinff  it,  importing  it  secretly  in  a 
solid  form ;  and  the  snperiority  of  yeast  bread 
finally  became  evident  to  all.  and  the  prohibi- 
tory laws  by  degrees  fell  mto  oblivion.  At 
present  it  appears  to  be  used  in  every  civilized 
country,  and  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
Bubstitates  which  have  been  proposed,  some 
acting  like  it  aa  a  ferment,  and  some  merely  in- 
flating the  bread,  none  has  yet  generally  super- 
seded it  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  of  the 
best  quality.  The  invention  of  Prof.  Horsford, 
of  Harvard  university,  however,  which  consists 
in  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  dough  under 
pressure,  the  expansion  of  which  renders  the 
bread  spongy,  is  now  coming  into  extensive 
use,  and  bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  yeast  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  on 
a  large  scale.  Its  products,  known  as  "  patent 
aerated  bread,"  are  of  most  excellent  quality. 
In  warm  climates,  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
>or  preserve  yeast,  other  ferments  are  substituted. 
In  the  East  Indies  "  toddy,"  or  the  fresh  juice 
of  the  cocoannt,  is  used,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
"  dunder,"  which  is  a  liquor  remaining  after 
the  distillation  of  rum. — ^m  medicine,  yeast  has 
been  employed  with  advantage  as  a  remedy  in 
^  low  fevers  of  a  typhoid  character  and  in  hectic 
fever,  but  is  not  much  used,  as  its  tonic  and 
stimulating  efiects  may  be  more  conveniently 
obtained.  In  diabetes,  and  internally  for  boils, 
it  has  also  proved  useful.  Externally  applied, 
it  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  foul  and  sloughing 
ulcers,  Uie  fetor  of  which  it  corrects,  while  it 
affords  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  debilitated  ves- 
sels, and  is  generally  employed  mixed  with  flour 
in  the  form  of  a  poultice. 

YEAST  PLANT.  During  the  active  fermen- 
tation of  beer,  if  a  minute  quantity  of  the  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  be  examined  with  a 
powerful  microscope,  numerous  resides  will  be 
noticed,  which  are  either  single  or  joined  to- 
gether into  a  sort  of  necklace,  constituting  a 
Amgus  designated  by  Turpin  as  the  torula 
etrensia;  and  while  the  fermentation  continues 
these  beaded  filaments  increase  rapidly  in  num- 
ber and  in  size.  This,  however,  is  no  more 
than  a  single  form  or  condition  of  a  fungus 
which  assumes  many  phases  in  its  development 
Thus,  we  have  produced  from  the  torula  a 
growth  of  entangled  filaments  of  the  most  deli- 
cate character,  which  in  subsequent  course  of 
development  have  become  an  a@rial-growing 
mould  known  as  j>«nicr7^ium  glaueum,  and  iden- 
tical with  that  resulting  in  the  final  stages  of  ' 
the  vinegar  plant.  (See  Vinbgak  Pla.nt.)  The 
yeast  plant  is  no  more,  then,  than  a  peculiar 
condition  of  mouldiness  found  in  various  sub- 
stances undergoing  chemical  changes. 

YEDDO,  the  political  capital  of  Japan,  and 
the  residence  of  the  tycoon  or  secnlar  emperor, 
dtoated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Ni- 
phon,  in  lat.  85°  40',  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in 
the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  gidf  of  Yeddo.    The 


bay  is  7  m.  long  and  as  many  wide,  and  is  to 
shallow  that  ships  of  large  draught  cannot  ap- 
proach within  5  m.  of  the  shore.  Five  forts 
of  earth  faced  with  stone  and  armed  iritik 
heavy  guns  have  been  constructed  on  a  shoal 
whidi  stretches  in  front  of  the  city  at  the  &- 
tanoe  of  a  mile  and  a  half  The  visitor  arriv- 
ing by  water  perceives  few  indications  of  an 
approach  to  a  great  city.  No  wharfe  are  seen 
crowded  with  ships,  and  the  harbor  nsnally 
displays  only  a  few  jnnks  and  a  small  fleet  of 
fishing  boats.  Picturesque  spots  along  the  ba;r 
are  occupied  by  tea  houses  and  other  places  of 
pleasure  resort  The  few  elevations  that  break 
the  level  of  the  plain  on  which  the  city  it 
buflt  are  occupied  by  temples  whose  high  walls 
and  peaked  roo&  are  begirt  with  hedge  tots 
and  embosomed  in  the  £ade  of  oTerhangiig 
trees,  while  here  and  there  from  the  mass  of 
common  dwellings  arise  the  white-walled  cas- 
tles or  palaces  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  0-oka,  or  "great  river,"  enters  YeMo 
from  the  W.  and  flows  through  it  into  die  ha^ 
bor.  Numerous  canals  diverge  flrom  it  to  evaj 
part  of  the  city.  Wooden  bridges  cros  the 
river  and  the  canals  at  long  intervals,  one  of 
which,  called  Jfippon-btu,  or  "the  bridge  of 
Japan,"  is  famous  as  the  starting  point  irooi 
which  distances  are  measured  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  city,  including  its  snbnrhe  of 
Sinagawa  and  Omagawa,  extends  from  E  toW. 
about  16  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  8  m. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  known  to  fonign- 
ers  only  by  estimate,  but  the  latest  and  most  in- 
telligent observers  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  less  than  8,000,000.  The  houses  are  mo«tlj 
of  wood,  stone  and  brick  being  used  as  little  m 
possible  in  consequence  of  the  freqnencj  of 
earthquakes.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean, 
being  swept  several  times  a  day.  Sewerage  is 
thoroughly  eflfected  by  well  paved  gutters  and 
subterranean  conduits.  The  temples  (xxm 
with  their  grounds  nearly  one  fonrth  of  tk 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  these 
are  attached  a  numerous  priesthood.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  temples  is  that  of 
Asaksa  Eanon,  to  which  pilgrims  resort  frca 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Japan.  The  outer 
gateway  of  this  shrine  is  a  masave  stroctnn 
of  heavy  timbers  supporting  an  elaborately  o^ 
namented  tiled  roof.  The  second  ^tenf, 
several  hundred  feet  beyond  the  first,  is  adwii- 
ed  with  sculptured  ctilumns  and  gilded  frieKs, 
and  leads  into  a  spacious  court  planted  Titl> 
immense  trees.  The  temple  itself  is  na4* 
large  nor  magnificent,  but  is  built  of  wood  ana 
painted  bright  red.  Massive  wooden  pito 
support  the  timber  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
panelled  in  squares  of  color  and  ^ding-  The 
residence  of  the  tycoon  is  a  sort  of  citadd  « 
fortress,  several  miles  in  circomference,  6ii«|^ 

Eassed  by  moats  and  stone  walls,  and  connectM 
y  drawbridges  with  the  surrounding  city.  _" 
contains  a  number  of  palaces,  and  within  it> 
walls  ore  lodged  troops,  officers,  and  retunos 
to  the  number  of  at  least  60,000  men,  besida 
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women  and  children.  The  palaces  of  the 
daimioB  or  feudal  prioces,  all  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  maintain  residences  in  Teddo,  and  to 
Uve  there  daring  alternate  jears  or  half  years, 
are  vast  walled  enclosures,  containing  in  some 
oases  thousands  of  retainers,  and  comprisiDg 
within  their  vails  extensive  parks  and  groves. 
The  English  bishop  of  Victoria,  who  visited 
the  city  in  1860,  says:  "I  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  by  a  fHend  who  has  visited 
aU  the  capitcds  in  Earope  but  one,  that  in  the 
external  beauty  of  its  well  wooded  scenery  and 
the  general  picturesque  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding view  Yeddo  surpasses  every  city  of 
western  countries.  The  proud  independence 
of  the  great  daimios  prevents  a  visitor  from  en- 
tering within  their  spacious  and  richly  planted 
grounds.  A  long  wall  of  dark-colored  ehunam, 
crossed  by  square  or  diamond-shaped  white 
trellis-worK  of  the  same  material,  is  the  only 
object  which  is  viable  from  without.  The 
iMwements  alone  are  generally  constructed  of 
solid  stone  material.  What  we  are  accustomed 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  palace  is  prob- 
ably a  one-storied  building  covering  a  vast 
area,  and  having  only  in  a  small  portion  of  its 
spaob  any  upper  rooms;  huge  comfortless  struc- 
tarea,  containing  few  axticles  of  luxury  and  ap- 
pliances of  art  beyond  specimens  of  lacquered 
cabinets,  porcelain  vases,  and  the  ordinary  Air- 
nitore  of  a  Japanese  dwelling.  Every  thing 
in  this  official  quarter  of  the  daimios  appears 
to  be  on  a  large  rather  than  a  magnificent  scale 
— fine  macadamized  roads,  extensive  parks  and 

Soves,  a  grand  sweeping  slope  of  undulating 
wn,  a  large  serpentine  sheet  of  clear  water  in 
the  moats,  and  a  long  range  of  palace- wall  en- 
dosures,  covering  a  vast  area  of  space,  though 
of  moderate  elevation  adapted  to  the  insecure 
foundation  of  this  region  of  earthquakes." 
"The  ride  throngh  the  more  busy  and  frequent- 
ed streets  in  which  the  trading  community 
dwells,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  tends  consid- 
erably to  diminish,  if  not  to  dissipate,  some  of 
the  pleasant  impressions  made  by  a  visit  to  the 
official  quarter  or  tiie  '  west  eod '  of  the  city  of 
Yeddo.  ....  The  shops  were  of  the  usnal 
commonplace  character,  and  scarcely  averaged 
the  general  appearance  of  those  of  a  Chinese 
street.  The  redeeming  point  was  the  width  of 
the  roads  and  the  absence  of  rude  iostlings  from 
passing  crowds  in  closely  packed  thoroughfares. 
There  were  the  same  shop  signs  as  elsewhere 
in  Japan,  huge  paper  representations  of  a  fish 
flying  a  flag  aloft  in  the  air  denoting  a  fish- 
monger's stall,  or  a  large  exaggerated  image  of 
a  pile  of  coins  pointing  out  the  moneychanger's 
office.  Silk  mercers'  shops  were  also  very  nu- 
merous, with  touting  men  and  boys  pacing  be- 
fore the  shop  open  to  public  view,  and  vocifer- 
ously inviting  the  passers-by  to  enter  and  be- 
stow their  custom.  Large  fire-proof  treasure 
depots  were  visible  rising  above  the  level  line 
of  roo&,  and  rendered  by  thick  camn^  of  stuc- 
co plaster  impervious  to  the  devourmg  flame. 
Lofty  wooden  houses  or  stages  were  placed  in 


every  ward,  and  patrols  marched  day  and  night 
in  one  incessant  round  with  jingling  rod  of  of- 
fice to  watch  and  give  the  first  alarm  of  fire. 
Bathing  honses  also  prevaUed,  with  all  the 
nsual  violations  of  western  ideas  of  delicacy 
and  decorum."  Tea  honses  or  tea  gardens,  to 
which  the  people  resort  to  drink  tea  and  refresh 
and  recreate  themselves,  are  very  numerous, 
and  form  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  feature 
of  the  city.  Probably  no  other  city  in  the 
world  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants living  in  idleness  as  in  Yeddo.  The 
public  purveyors  of  amusement  naturally  find 
a  lucrative  vocation  in  such  a  city.  The  Jap- 
anese are  fond  of  sports  and  holidays,'  and 
wrestlers,  actors,  and  jugglers  are  conse- 
quently in  great  demand  in  the  capital.  Masque- 
rades and  fancy  costumes  are  also  a  common 
amusement  of  the  people  in  the  pic-nic  ex- 
cursions which  they  frequently  make  in  fine 
weather.  Yeddo  is  subject  to  terribly  destruc- 
tive fires  and  earthquakes.  A  fire  in  1806  de-  . 
stroyed  the  palaces  of  87  princes  and  1,200 
lives.  In  1864  an  earthquake  laid  a  large  part 
of  the  city  in  rnins,  and  it  is  said  that  200,000 
persons  perished  in  the  falling  buildings  or  in 
the  conflagrations  occasioned  by  the  earth- 
quake.— ^The  elevation  of  Yeddo  into  the  rank 
of  second  capital  of  Japan  dates  from  1616, 
when  it  became  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
tycoon.  In  1854  tne  American  commodore 
Ferry,  in  command  of  a  powerful  squadron,  en- 
tered the  bay  of  Yeddo,  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Japanese  government  by  which  sev- 
eral ports  of  the  empire  were  opened  to  foreign 
commerce.  Since  1858  legations  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  from  the  principal  European 
powers  have  been  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
city,  where,  though  protected  by  the  imperial 
forces  and  kindly  treated  by  the  people,  they 
have  occasionally  been  murderonsly  attacked 
by  the  retainers  of  some  of  the  great  daimios, 
who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  foreign  interconrse. 

YEKATERINBURG.    See  EKAXBRnranBo. 

YEKATEEIN08LAV.  See  Ekatkeinoslav. 

YELISAVETGRAD.    See  Elisabetobad. 

YELL,  a  W.  co.  of  Arkansas,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  Arkansas  river,  and  intersected  by  its 
tributaries  Fourche  la  Fave  and  Petit  Jean 
rivers;  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,888, 
of  whom  996  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  127,886  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  6,208  of  wheat,  68,676  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  766  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  11 
cotton  ginning  mills,  4  tanneries,  and  200  pupils 
attending  pnblic  sdiools.    Capital,  Danvule. 

YELLOW  BIRD  {ehrytomUH*  trutii,  Bo- 
nap.),  the  American  goldfinch  or  thistle  bird. 
It  is  6}  inches  long  and  8}  in  extent  of  wings, 
of  a  bright  gamboge  yellow  color,  with  black 
crown,  wings,  and  tail;  band  across  wings, 
inner  margin  of  tail  feathers,  and  upper  and 
under  tail  coverts,  white ;  in  winter  it  is  yel- 
lowish brown  above  and  ashy  brown  below, 
very  much  like  the  females  at  all  seasons.    It 
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is  generally  distributed  over  North  America, 
Beldom  alighting  on  the  ground  except  to  drink 
and  bathe ;  many  ore  nsnally  seen  together, 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  hemp,  sunflowers,  let- 
tuce, and  thistles,  and  sometimes  on  elder  and 
other  berries ;  the  song  is  very  pleasing,  and 
for  tiiie  as  w^l  as  its  beauty,  sprightliness,  and 
docility,  it  is  kept  in  cages ;  it  is  familiar,  and 
lives  for  years  in  confinement,  practising  many 
of  the  tricks  tanght  to  canaries,  with  which  it 
will  breed.  Like  the  European  goldfinch,  it 
makes  its  nest  of  lichens  fastened  together  with 
saliva,  and  lined  with  the  softest  substances  it  can 
procure ;  it  is  a  small  and  very  neat  structure, 
placed  in  an  alder,  poplar,  or  some  other  tree 
or  bush ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  white  tinged  with 
bluish,  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  the  larger 
end ;  one  brood  only  is  raised  in  a  season,  and 
the  young  follow  tiieir  parents  a  long  time, 
being  fed  from  their  months.  Several  other 
nearly  allied  species  are  described  in  vol.  iz. 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports. — The  Suuueb 
Yellow  Bibd,  or  yellow-poll  warbler  {den- 
droiea  outira,  Baird),  is  of  about  the  same  size, 
with  the  head  and  lower  parts  bright  yellow ; 
rest  of  upper  parts  yellowish  olivaceous,  the 
back,  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  brownish 
red ;  tail  bright  yellow,  with  the  outer  webs 
and  tips  brovra ;  2  yellow  bands  on  the  wings ; 
bill  dark  blue;  in  the  female  the  crown  is 
greenish  olive.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States),  going  north  to  lat.  68°,  south 
to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  numerous  in  New  England  in  the 
summer,  it  goes  south  in  autumn  in  small 
flocks,  chiefly  at  night ;  its  song  is  not  melodi- 
ous; the  food  consists  principally  of  insects, 
which  are  sought  for  among  the  leaves  and 
blossoms.  It  is  a  familiar  bird,  buUding  in 
bushes,  often  very  near  dwellings  and  in  thick- 
ly settled  places ;  the  nest  is  strongly  fasten- 
ed to  the  fork  of  a  brush,  and  is  made  exter- 
nally of  hemp,  flax,  wool,  cotton,  or  the  down 
of  the  brake,  and  is  lined  with  hair  and  soft 
materials ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  f  by  -^  inch, 
light  dull  bluish  white,  with  numerous  dots  and 
marks  of  dull  reddish  brown ;  only  one  brood 
is  raised  in  New  England,  which  are  carefully 
fed  and  protected,  the  parents  using  the  most 
ingenious  devices  to  draw  away  intruders.  The 
cow  bird  (see  Tboopial),  molothrut  peeorit 
(Swains.),  often  selects  the  nest  of  the  sum- 
mer yellow  bird  in  which  to  deposit  one  of  its 
parasitic  eggs ;  this  the  latter  probably  never 
hatches  out,  and  gets  rid  of  in  the  following 
manner,  apparently  exercising  reasoning  pow- 
ers:  as  it  cannot  eject  the  large  strange  egg, 
it  picks  a  hole  in  it,  and  buries  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nest,  placing  a  new  floor  over  it;  it 
sometimes  buries  its  own  eggs  with  that  of  the 
cow  bird,  and  lays  others  for  a  new  brood ;  if 
by  chance  the  cow  bird  visit  the  second  nest, 
it  buries  the  eggs  a  second  time,  giving  rise 
to  the.S-storied  nests  occasionally  found  by  egg 
hunters;   she  sacrifices  her  own  eggs  rather 


than  hatch  out  a  stranger  which  instinct  teSt 
her  will  destroy  her  young,  and  impoee  aheav^ 
burden  on  herself. 

YELLOW-EYED  GRASS,  the  common  nime 
of  a  species  of  th  e  genus  xyrU,  composed  of  m^ 
like  plants,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  produced 
from  the  summit  of  a  naked  stem  (ac^),  cos- 
roicuous  in  sandy  bogs  in  July  and  AogoiL 
The  yellow-eyed  grass  (X  Jmttota,  Snnth)  hu 
a  bulbous  root;  grassy,  eqnitant,  narrow, 
linear,  twisted  leaves;  an  erect,  i-«dged, 
twisted  scape ;  roundish,  acute  heads,  sopport- 
ing  a  number  of  small  yellow  flowers  pruect- 
ing  from  between  the  scales ;  the  petila  S, 
ovate,  crenate,  hairy  within ;  stamens  6, 8  of 
which  only  are  fertile,  and  the  stvle  Meft; 
pod  oblong,  free,  1-celIed,  S-vslved,  msi;- 
seeded.  Another  species  with  pretty  lai{e 
petals  (X  Caroliniana,  Walter)  occurs  n«w 
the  sea  from  Rhode  Island  southward.  Tbe 
X.  ^hribriata  (Elliott),  a  plant  2  feet  high,  tk 
divisions  of  its  calyx  conspicuously  fringed  on 
the  wing-margined  keel,  and  plumose  at  tht 
summit,  is  found  in  the  pine  barrens  of  Ner 
Jersey  and  southward. .  The  species  are  noet- 
ly  southern.  Dr.  Chapman  deBcribing  18  foaid 
in  the  southern  United  States. 

YELLOW  FEVER,  an  acute  fel»ile  diaeM^ 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  having  been  fint 
distinctly  noticed  about  the  middle  of  the  ITtk 
century.  Its  English  and  French  names  <f 
yellow  fever  and  fMsniaune  are  due  to  tbe 
deep  yellow  or  orange  hue  which  the  smftoe 
commonly  assumes  in  the  course  of  thediseM; 
the  Spaniards,  from  another  of  its  oharacteris- 
tic  symptoms,  term  it  vomito  negro  and  timli 
prUto ;'  the  French,  from  the  snddennea  i 
the  attack  of  pain  in  the  back,  have  sometinei 
called  it  covp  de  harre;  while  scientifically  it  ii 
spoken  of  by  Cnllen  as  typhu*  ietenda,  andt^ 
Copland  as  heemagastrio  pestilence.  The  & 
ease  is  confined  within  narrow  geogn4>liieil 
limits.  It  is  endemic  on  certain  parts  of  tin 
African  coast,  in  the  West  India  islsB^ 
and  in  tropical  America;  it  frequently  mabi 
its  appearance  in  various  cities  of  the  sootii- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  in  Ke\r  Orkn 
Mobile,  Pensaoola,  and  Oharleston;  t  ft* 
years  ago  it  raged  violently  at  Norfolk,  Ts. 
New  York,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  tb«li' 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  centorv  liij 
been  repeatedly  visited  by  it,  has  now  esop* 
any  epidemic  attack  for  40  years,  it  having  li^ 
appeared  there  in  182S.  In  Europe,  it  has  pi^ 
vailed  at  Leghorn  in  Italy,  and  has  mttl 
several  of  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast  of  Spait 
and  Portugal.  The  disease  is  confined  alno^ 
wholly  to  towns  situated  on  the  sea  coart  or 
on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  A  wrt"* 
degree  of  beat  seems  to  be  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence, the  first  ftwst  putting  an  end  to  1 
Why  it  should  prevail  extensively  in  Anien* 
and  tropical  Amca,  and  be  unliiown  in  ^ 
Indian  ocean  and  China — why  it  shoaM  be  «•■ 
demio  in  Vera  OruE  and  Havana,  and  ■*'« 
be  seen  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay— can  oaly 
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be  answered  aatisfnctorily  when  we  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  etiology  of  the 
disease. — ^Aa  with  other  fevers,  yellow  fever 
begins  oommonly  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness, 
thoagh  there  is  rarely  well  defined  rigor :  this 
ia  snooeeded  by  fever,  with  pain  in  tiie  back, 
head,  and  limbs.    The  pain  in  the  head  is  fron- 
tal, and  often  exceedingly  severe ;  it  may  be 
attended  with  some  confusion  of  thought,  and 
occasionally  with  violent  delirinm.    The  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbs  are  sometimes  very  se- 
rere.    The  stomach  is  early  affected,  nausea 
oommonly  present  at  the  beginning,  and  vomit- 
ing either  comes  on  spontaneously,  or  is  pro- 
TMced  by  any  thing  taken  into  the  stomiMdi. 
The  matters  vomited  consist  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  of  bile,  or  of  a  thin  colored 
flmd.    There  is  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium ; 
the  patient  complains  of  heat  and  burning  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a  feeling  of  weight 
and  oppression.    Much  anxiety  and  restlessness 
form  striking  features  of  the  disease ;  the  face 
is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the  eye  peculiar, 
being  red,  suffused,  muddy,  and  sensitive  to 
light.    The  breathing  is  sometimes  hurried  and 
irregular,  sometimes  slow   and  embarrassed. 
The  skin  is  commonly  hot,  dry,  and  harsh.  The 
yellowness  from  which  the  disease  derives  its 
name  first  tinges  the  eye,  then  spreads  to  the 
forehead,  neck,  and  breast,  and  last  to  the  ex- 
tremities.   The  color  varies  from  an  orange  to 
a  bronze,  and  sometimes  in  the  last  stage  ap- 
proaches a  dark  mahogany.     Its  presence  is 
not  invariable,  some  cases  running  their  course 
-without  exhibiting  it.    The  tongue  at  first  is 
generally  moist  and  white,  becoming  gradually 
red  at  Uie  point  and  edges.    The  pnlse  is  not 
affected  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  disease ;  it  is  rarely  over  100,  and  is  - 
apt  to  be  full  and  bounding.    The  restlessness 
of  the  patient  is  often  remarkable ;  he  is  con- 
stantly changing  his  position,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  gloomy  and  anxious, 
or  sometimes  fierce  and  threatening.    Such  are 
the  symptoms  which  mark  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease.     Dr.   S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Oharleeton, 
S.  O.,  says  he  has  seen  it  pass  over  in  i  hours, 
-while  it  sometimes  lasts  60  or  70 ;  its  average 
duration  is  from  86  to  48  hours.    The  second 
stage  is  marked  by  an  abatement,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
skin  becomes  moister  and  cooler,  the  pain  in 
the  head  and  limbs  is  relieved,  the  stomach  is 
less  irritable,  the  pulse  calmer,  the  expression 
ot  the  countenance  more  natnraL    The  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  however,  is  now  apt  to 
appear  if  it  has  not  before  shown  itself,  or  to 
become  more  diffhsed  and  deeper  in  tint.    This 
stage  of  remission  generally  lasts  fi-om  12  to 
18  hoars,  thoagh  it  may  be  prolonged  to  34  or 
86 ;  sometimes  it  is  not  well  marked,  or  is  alto- 
gether absent.   The  third  stage  is  characterized 
by  prostration  ;  the  poise  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  feebler,  and  the  skin  darker;  the 
tongue  may  remain  large  and  moist,  or  become 
dry  and  brown,  or  smooth,  red,  fissured,  and 


bleeding.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  re- 
turns or  is  increased.  The  vomiting  is  often  in- 
cessant. At  first  it  may  consist  of  a  colorless, 
ropy,  acid  liquor ;  soon,  in  bad  cases,  it  begins 
to  contain  flakes  of  a  dark  color,  increasing 
until  the  matters  vomited  look  like  a  mixture 
of  soot,  or  coffee  grounds  and  water;  this  is 
the  blaick  vomit  The  quantity  thrown  up  is 
often  very  great,  and  it  comes  up  with  little 
effort  Sometimes  diarrhcea  now  supervenes, 
the  stools  resembling  the  matters  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  With  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more 
prostrate;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the 
pulse  very  feeble,  frequent,  or  intermittent,  the 
breathing  irregular  and  labored ;  the  tongue  is 
black  and  tremulous ;  there  is  low  mattering 
delirium,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  In  some 
cases  suppression  of  urine  occurs ;  in  others,  it 
has  been  noted  to  be  albuminous.  Such  is  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  the  severer  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  sometimes  the  cases' are  exceedingly 
mUd.  Speaking  of  such  cases  as  they  were 
observed  at  Gibraltar,  M.  Louis  says :  "  Most 
frequently  there  was  at  the  beginning  head- 
ache, chills  followed  by  moderate  heat  of  skin, 
some  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyes.  The  epigastric  pains  were  infre- 
quent; the  same  was  the  case  with  the  vomit- 
ing, which  seldom  occurred  spontaneously,  and 
never  offered  any  brownish  tinge  in  the  mat- 
ters vomited.  The  heat  and  thirst  were  trifling; 
the  strength  so  little  lessened  that  the  pa- 
tients did  not  keep  their  bed,  or  kept  it  for  a 
short  time,  for  half  a  day;  this  was  called  "  go- 
ing through  the  disease  on  foot."  At  Gibraltar 
these  cases  would  appear  from  the  account  of 
Lonis  to  have  done  well ;  bat  Dr.  Dickson 
speaks  "  of  what  Biuh  used  to  call  the  '  walk- 
about cases,'  in  which  the  patients  scarcely 
feel  or  acknowledge  they  are  ill ;  refuse  to  lie 
down,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  prescribed  for; 
but  with  hardly  an  exception  sink  and  die 
promptly."  The  daration  of  the  disease  varies; 
bad  cases  sometimes  sink  and  die  in  a  few 
hours,  but  this  is  rare ;  ordinarily,  where  death 
occurs,  it  takes  place  in  from  8  to  9  days  from 
the  date  of  the  attack,  though  patients  some- 
times sink  at  a  much  later  period.  The  con- 
valesoence  is  slow  and  protracted. — ^Pathologi- 
cal anatomy  has  not  hitherto  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  The  most 
constant  alteration  found  is  the  condition  of 
the  blood ;  this  is  unusually  dark-colored  and 
fluid,  seeming  sometimes  to  have  entirely  lost 
its  coagulabuity.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
usually  more  or  less  yellow  after  death,  even 
in  oases  which  did  not  present  anytingeof  that 
color  daring  life.  The  liver  presents  a  pale 
yellow  or  fawn  color  (eafe  au  lait),  and  is  more 
or  less  fatty.  Dr.  Dickson,  however,  says  that 
he  has  repeatedly  seen  it  of  natural  color  and 
consistence.  The  stomach  is  apt  to  be  red- 
dened, and  its  mncous  membrane  more  or  less 
softened ;  other  alterations  are  not  constant — 
The  mortality  of  yellow  fever  varies  greatly  in 
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different  epidemics.  At  Gibraltar,  in  1804, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  was  attack- 
ed, and  the  deaths  amounted  to  831  per  cent. ; 
sometimes  it  has  reached  as  high  as  76  per  cent. ; 
in  Charleston,  according  to  Dr.  Dickson,  in  1854, 
it  amounted  to  only  8  per  cent,  of  those  attacked, 
and  he  thinks  the  average  mortality  in  that 
city  for  a  term  of  years  has  not  been  greater 
than  from  10  to  18  per  cent.  In  individual 
cases  the  prognosis  is  equally  variable.  Na- 
tional habits  and  mode  of  life,  according  to 
Dr.  Dickson,  have  a  decided  influence.  "The 
Irish,  Germans,  and  Scotch  afibrd  the  worst 
cases ;  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen  are 
apt  to  recover;  midway  stands  the  English- 
man, the  northerner,  and  the  mountaineer,  or 
inhabitant  of  our  interior  country.  Generally 
speaking,  the  more  recently  a  stranger  has  ar- 
rived, the  more  severe  his  attack.  Among  the 
young  children  assailed,  the  ravages  of  the  pes- 
tilence are  very  great  everywhere."  In  indi- 
vidual cases  the  prognostic  must  be  exceedingly 
guarded ;  cases  apparently  mild  often  suddenly 
take  on  an  unfavorable  aspect,  and  a  temporary 
and  delusive  improvement  gives  way  to  the 
approach  of  death.  The  appearance  of  black 
vomit,  hesmorrhage  from  the  bowels,  petechias, 
and  suppression  of  urine  are  looked  upon  as 
fatal  symptoms ;  and  yet  instances  of  recovery 
have  occasionally  been  noticed  after  their  oc- 
currence.— ^The  causes  of  yellow  fever  are  ob- 
scure. Its  limitation  to  certain  climates  and 
localities,  and  the  necessity  of  a  high  tem- 
perature to  its  existence,  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  question  of  its  contagious- 
ness or  non-contagiousness  has  given  rise  to 
long  and  embittered  controversy,  nor  can  it 
yet  be  regarded  as  wholly  settled.  In  one 
point  it  strongly  resembles  the  strictly  conta- 
gions diseases :  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  same 
individual.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  80  there  are,  and  probably  to  the  same  de- 
gree, in  regard  to  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever. 
It  follows  to  a  certain  extent  the  great  routes 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  places  where 
it  is  not  endemic  it  has  been  in  almost  every 
instance  traced  to  some  vessel  arriving  from 
an  infected  port.  Again,  though  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  the  m^ority  of  observers, 
there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  well  authen- 
ticated instances  in- which  patients  who  have 
taken  the  disease  during  a  visit  to  an  infected 
locality,  have,  on  their  return  to  their  homes 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  situation,  communicated 
it  to  those  who  have  nursed  and  attended  on 
them.  (Dr.  Fenner,  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,"  1864.)  But 
commonly  the  disease  is  propagated  not  by  per- 
sonal contagion,  but  by  means  of  an  infected 
atmosphere.  In  1822,  the  last  period  at  which 
yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  New 
York,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  Rector  street, 
the  pestilence  gradually  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  three  lower  wards  of  the  city. 
Those  who  went  within  the  infected  district 
were  liable  to  an  attack ;  but  on  being  removed 


to  a  healthy  locality,  they  did  not  commmd- 
cate  it  to  those  in  daily  and  hourly  attendance 
on  them.  The  exceedingly  local  confinement 
of  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  its  history.  In  the  British  West  India 
squadron,  occasionally  consisting  of  20  or  80 
vessels,  the  disease  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
fined to  one,  two,  or  three  vessels ;  these  have 
sometimes  suffered  enormously,  while  others 
of  the  squadron  exposed  to  the  same  general 
influences  have  escaped  unscathed.  Similar 
facts  occurring  on  land  are  not  infrequent. 
"  In  September  two  nndonbted  cases  of  yellow 
fever  occurred  in  St.  James's  barracks  (Trini- 
dad). The  men  were  camped  out  for  two 
months,  and  the  barracks  were  meantime  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  whitewashed.  No  sooner 
were  they  reoccnpied  than  fresh  cases  of  fever 
occurred.  Again  were  the  troops  put  under 
canvas,  and  with  good  effect.  Although  sev- 
eral cases  occurred  subsequently,  they  could  all 
be  clearly  traced  to  the  barracks,  ^uie  disease 
was  clearly  of  a  local  origin."  ("  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  Jan. 
1862.) — Of  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  but 
little  can  be  said  that  is  satisfactory ;  the  va- 
riety and  conflicting  nature  of  the  remedies 
that  have  been  advised  are  presumptive  proof 
that,  so  far,  no  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
found  to  be  of  uniform  and  undeniable  benefit. 
The  confinement  of  the  patient  to  bed,  and  the 
enforcement  of  hygienic  regulations ;  the  nae 
of  mild,  saline  cathartics  to  act  upon  the  bow- 
els when,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  they 
are  constipated ;  the  use  of  ice  internally,  and 
of  counter  irritation  over  the  epigastrium,  to 
counteract  or  moderate  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach ;  and  the  support  of  the  system  (when 
it  is  borne)  by  unirritating  nutriment,  and 
when  necessary  by  stimulants,  comprise  the 
means  which  at  present  are  most  to  be  relied  on. 
— Peteler  of  Staten  island  and  Strebe  of  Lon- 
don have  invented  apparatus  to  reduce  Ae 
temperature  in  ships  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  thus  destroy  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever. 
YELLOW-HAMMER  {emberiza  eUrineOa, 
Linn.),  a  very  common  European  bird  of  the 
bunting  family.  It  is  7i  incnes  long  and  11 
in  extent  of  wings;  in  the  male  the  head  and 
throat  are  bright  yellow,  on  the  crown  the 
feathers  tipped  with  black;  breast  brownish 
red ;  back  and  wings  bright  red,  the  centre  of 
each  feather  brownish  black;  body  rather 
stout.  It  is  very  common  throughout  Enrope 
in  the  wooded  districts,  £Euniliar,  and  a  perma- 
nent reendent ;  in  winter  it  is  seen  with  spar- 
rows, finches,  &c.,  in  the  fields  and  about 
hedges,  coming  into  farm  yards  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow;  the  food  con- 
sists of  the  seeds  of  grains  and  grasses;  the 
nest  is  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  4 
or  6, 1  by  I  of  an  incTi,  purplish  white  with 
stredcs  and  dots  of  black.  When  deprived  of 
its  eggs,  its  doleful  notes  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
landhave  been  interpreted  as  "  De^  de'il,  de'il 
take  ye ;"  hence  its  name  of  "  devil  bird." 
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YELLOW-LEGS  (jjambetta  flmipei,  Bonap.), 
a  North  American  wading  bird  of  the  tattler 
family.  It  is  about  lOi^  inches  long  and  19|  in 
extent  of  wings,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
tdl-taJe  tattler  (see. Tattles),  which  it  resem- 
bles in  colors ;  tiie  bill  is  H  inches,  straight 
and  slender ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail  short, 
legs  long  with  lower  half  of  tibiae  naked.  The 
general  color  is  ashy  above,  with  many  large 
arrow-heads  and  spots  of  brownish  black  edged 
with  ashy  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white,  the  latter  barred  with  ashy  brown; 
lower  parts  white,  with  numerous  lines  on  the 
neck  and  arrow-heads  on  the  sides  dark  ashy 
brown;  bill  greenish  black,  and  legs  yellow. 
It  is  generally  distributed  over  eastern  North 
America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  group  on  {he  Atlantic  slope  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  chiefly  in  the  interior  ;  it  migrates  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  in  winter.  It  is 
nsnally  seen  in  small  flocks  wading  in  search 
of  small  fry,  shrimps,  worms,  and  aquatic  in- 
sects, both  in  salt  and  fresh  water ;  in  dry 
weather  the  flocks  are  found  on  the  uplands, 
feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects ; 
they  generally  run  for  some  distance  before 
flying,  vibrating  the  body  back  and  forth,  ex- 
amining the  object  of  alarm,  and  uttering  loud 
notes ;  during  flight  the  long  yellow  legs  are 
stretohed  out  behind ;  the  nest  is  made  among 
the  grass  on  the  edges  of  rivers  and  ponds  j  in 
autumn  they  get  very  fat,  and  are  good  eatmg. 
YELLOW  RIVER.  See  Hoano-ho. 
YELLOW  SEA,  a  large  sea  on  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  China,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Oorea 
on  the  E.,  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Eiang-su, 
Shau-tung,  and  Chi-li  on  the  W.,  and  Leao-toflg 
on  the  N.  In  the  N.  W.  it  terminates  in  the 
golfs  of  Leao-tong  and  ?e-ohe-li ;  the  latter  is 
important  from  its  reception  of  the  waters  of 
numerous  large  rivers,  among  which  is  the  Pei- 
ho.  The  two  gulfs  are  nearly  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Yellow  sea  by  the  Shan- 
tnng  promontory,  and  the  long  narrow  penin- 
sala  known  as  the  "  Regent's  Sword."  On  the 
£.  coast  are  numerous  groups  of  islets,  forming 
the  Corean  archipelago.  The  sea  derives  its 
name  ttom  the  tnrbidnees  of  its  waters,  which 
flow  over  a  bottom  of  yellow  alluvium,  easily 
stirred  up  by  vessels  passing  over  it.  Its  length 
is  about  620  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
400  m.  The  Hoang-ho,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Asia,  discbarges  its  waters  into  this  sea, 
bringing  down  in  its  broad  and  rapid  current  an 
immense  quantity  of  detritus.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  flows  into  the  Paciflc  near  its  entrance. 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Miami 
township,  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Mia- 
mi raUroad,  45  m.  from  Columbus  and  76  m. 
from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  I860, 1,819.  It  has  8 
churches  (Christian,  Methodist,  and  Presby- 
terian), several  stores,  &c.,  and  a  mineral  spring 
of  considerable  note,  which  discharges,  from  a 
crevice  in  a  limestock  rock,  above  100  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  There  are  also  valuable 
limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinil^.    The  place 


is  principally  of  note,  however,  as  the  ute  of 
Antioch  college.    (See  Antiooh  College.) 

YELLOWSTONE,  a  river  of  Dacotah  terri- 
tory, the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
though  not  the  longest.  It  rises  in  Sublette's 
lake,  near  the  source  of  the  Madison  fork  of 
the  Missouri,  in  about  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  long.  110° 
W.,  flows  first  N.  E.,  then  E.,  next  N.  E.,  and 
finally  nearly  N.,  and  fia,ll8  into  the  Missouri  in 
lat.  48°  6'  N.  and  long.  104°  W.  Its  principal 
affluents,  all  of  them  entering  it  on  the  right 
bank,  are  Big  Horn,  Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers. 
Its  length  is  said  to  be  about  1,000  m.  It  is 
navigable  for  700  or  800  m.,  and  toward  its 
head  waters  gold  has  recently  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities. 

YELLOW-THROAT  (trichat  [geothlypi»\ 
Marilandiea,  Bonap.),  a  very  common  North 
American  warbler.  It  is  6}  inches  long  and  7i 
in  extent  of  wings ;  the  color  is  olive-green 
above,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  crown  ;  chin, 
throat,  breast,  and  under  tail  coverts,  bright 
yellow ;  abdomen  dull  whitish  buff;  broad 
black  band  on  forehead,  bordered  behind  by 
hoary  white  ;  in  winter,  as  also  in  the  females, 
there  is  no  black  band  on  the  forehead ;  the 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  with  the  4th  quiU 
the  longest,  the  tail  considerably  graduated, 
and  the  legs  long  and  yellow.  It  is  found 
throughout  North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  middle 
states,  especially  in  Maryland,  preferring  the 
neighborhood  of  swamps.  The  song,  though 
not  very  musical,  is  pleasing,  and  from  its  fre- 
quent repetition  forces  itself  on  one's  notice, 
as  it  hops  from  twig  to  twig  in  search  of  in- 
sects, caterpillars,  and  spiders,  uttering  its 
"  whittititee."  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground, 
even  partly  sunk  in  it,  and  is  occasionally  cov- 
ered over  at  the  top,  whence  the  common  name 
of  "oven  bird;"  it  is  constructed  externally 
of  leaves  and  grass,  and  lined  with  hair ;  the 
eggs  are  4  to  6,  |  by  J  inch,  white  with  light 
brown  specks,  and  are  laid  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Its  nest  is  often  selected  by  the  cow  bird 
{molothriu  peeorig,  Swains.)  as  the  place  of  de- 
posit for  one  of  its  parasitic  eggs  (see  Tboopial), 
which  is  generally  hatched  out  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  offspring,  this  warbler  not  possess- 
ing the  remarkable  instinct  of  another  of  the 
family  mentioned  under  Yellow  Bihd  ;  in  some 
districts  it  raises  2  broods  in  a  season. 

YELVERTON,  Babet.    See  Atonmoee. 

YEMEN,  or  El  Yemen  ("t>e  fortunate,"  or 
"  the  country  of  the  right  hand  "),  one  of  the 
provinces  or  kingdoms  of  Arabia,  situated  in 
the  8.  W.  part  of  that  peninsula,  bounded  N. 
by  El  Hejaz  and  Ne^ed,  E.  by  Hadramaut 
and  the  great  Arabian  desert,  S.  by  the  gulf 
of  Aden,  and  W.  by  the  Red  sea.  Even  with 
its  dependent  wadys  or  valleys  in  the  desert,  it 
is  the  smallest,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Arabian  states;  and  it  is 
substantially  the  same  country  anciently  called 
Arabia  FeliXj  or  the  Happy.  Through  its  entire 
length  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  continuation  of 
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the  coast  range  of  El  Hejaz,  rises  at  a  distance 
of  10  to  80  in.  from  the  coast,  dividing  it  into  a 
Tehama  or  lowland  and  an  elevated  monntoin- 
ons  region.  A  large  portion  of  the  Tehama,  he- 
ing  irrigated  by  mountain  streams,  is  abundant- 
ly fertile,  but  the  rest  is  sandy  and  barren.  The 
mountain  chain  expands  into  a  fertile  table 
land  at  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  while  some  of 
its  summits,  as  Saber  and  Ensumma,  rise  to  the 
height  of  nearly  8,000  feet.  The  valleys  en- 
closed by  these  mountains  are  unsurpassed  in 
fertility.  The  whole  of  Yemen  is  comprised  in 
Schouw's  "region  of  balsamic  trees."  The 
vegetation  of  t£e  Tehama  is  tropical,  and  that 
of  the  valleys  and  table  lands  semi-tropical. 
The  trees  yielding  gums  and  balsamic  resins 
are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  globe.  Even  the  slopes  of  the 
loftier  mountains  are  covered  with  luxurious 
forests,  many  of  the  trees  yielding  precious 
gams.  The  cofTee  of  Mocha  has  a  high  repu- 
tation. Sana,  on  the  table  land,  is  the  capital 
of  Yemen.  Mocha,  Aboo  Arish  or  Gasim,  Ho- 
deida,  and  Shehr  are  the  principal  seaports. 
Aden,  on  the  gnlf  of  the  same  name,  formerly 
a  seaport  of  Yemen, '  now  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  Damar,  Taas,  Loheia,  Beit-el-Fakih, 
and  Zebeod  are  the  other  condderable  towns. 
There  are  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  coral  reefs  which  line  it ; 
but  wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  these  there 
is  always  safe  anchorage  witJhin.  The  ex- 
ports are  principally  senna,  gums,  gum  resins, 
coffee,  wax,  ivory,  and  goat  akin  morocco,  with 
some  grun;  the  imports  are  cottons,  silks, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  and 
timber. — ^The  political  condition  of  the  country 
is,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  unsettled.  The 
imam  of  Sana,  the  titular  monarch  of .  the 
country,  can  only  control  Yemen  proper,  which 
does  not  include  more  than  f  of  the  territory 
of  the  state.  The  remainder  is  governed  by 
several  independent  sheiks.  There  are  abun- 
dant evidences  of  the  former  wealth  and  com- 
mercial superiority  of  Yemen.  Its  caravans 
once  conducted  the  traffic  between  India  and 
the  west,  and  over  all  its  mountains  and  table 
lands  are  the  ruins  of  towns  and  castles,  and 
elaborate  inscriptions.  The  inhabitants  now 
speak  various  dialects  of  Arabic,  some  of  them 
little  known  abroad.  There  are  two  great 
universities  under  the  direction  of  Mohamme- 
dan mollahs,  one  at  Zebeed  for  Soonnees,  the 
other  at  Damar  for  the  Zeidce,  who  are  the 
prevailing  sect  in  Yemen. 

YENISEI,  or  Jekisei,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Siberia,  traversing  the  central  province  of 
Yeniseisk  from  S.  to  N.,  and  draining  a  basin 
784,630  square  miles  in  extent.  It  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Altai  range,  in  a  small 
lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  Soongaria,  and 
after  running  W.  for  a  considerable  distance 
crosses  the  Altai,  and  thence  pursues  a  course 
nearly  due  N.  to  a  wide  estuary  called  the 
Yenisei  gulf,  an  arm  of  the  sea  of  Kara,  in  lat. 
72°  80'  N.,  long.  86°  E.    It  is  about  2,600  m. 


in  length,  and  reoetres  on  its  right  bank,  betide 
many  smaller  tributaries,  the  Upper  Tnngiuka 
and  its  affluent  the  Uda,  the  Fodkameniuija 
Tungnska,  the  Lower  Tunguska,  sndttielLurey- 
ka,  and  on  its  left  bonk  theYelagni  andaome 
smaller  streams.  The  considerable  towns  of 
Minusinsk,  Abakansic,  £[rasnoyar8k,  Yeniseuk, 
and  Tumkhansk  are  on  its  banks.  It  is  nan- 
gable  for  large  ships  to  Tumkhansk,  in  lat  61° 
N.,  long.  90°  80'  E. 

YENISEISK,  or  Jenisxtsk,  a  government  of 
E.  Siberia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ooeaivE. 
by  Yakootak  and  Irkootsk,  8.  by  the  Cbi- 
nese  empire,  and  W.  by  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and 
the  gulf  of  Obi;  area,  about  971,296  tq. m.; 
pop.  in  1868,  808,266.  .  Capital,  Krasnoyarsk. 
The  sea  coast  is  deeply  indented,  and  projects 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  considerably  beyond  tiw 
shores  of  the  adjoining  govemments,  teiminat- 
ing  in  Oape  Severo-vostotchnoi,  or  the  Korth- 
East  cape,  the  northernmost  point  of  Asia,  in 
lat.  78°  20'  N.,  long.  100°  E.  From  the  Alta 
mountains  in  the  6.,  which  separate  the  prov- 
ince from  China,  the  surface  slopes  gradwdly 
toward  the  N.  Beside  the  Yenisei  and  its  bib- 
utaries,  the  only  rivers  of  importance  sre  tlie 
Anabara  and  Khatanga  in  the  N.  K,  which  flow 
directly  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  Tai, 
which  enters  the  golf  of  Obi  through  ^s  tt- 
tuary  or  bay  of  Tazovslc  There  are  serenl 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Piasini,  sitcatcd 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  province.  Some  parts  of 
the  B.  are  well  wooded.  Iron  ore  and  salt  aw 
found  in  large  quantities.  The  climate  variet 
a  great  deal  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  grain  can  only  be  produced  in  the  valkTS 
of  the  S.  In  the  N.  numbers  of  reindeer  feed 
upon  lichens;  and  about  the  centre  of  tlie 
government  there  is  good  pasture  land,  open 
which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept  Gsne  is 
abundant,  more  particuhu-ly  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  hve  bj 
hunting.  The  population  is  composed  of  dip 
feront  aboriginal  tribes,  and  some  Costw^ 
and  Russians,  the  latter  being  chiefly  oonvicls, 
who  arrive  at  the  rate  of  am>nt  8,600  per  sn- 
nom. — ^YEinsKisK,  a  town  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ye- 
nisei, 270  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  TomA;  pop.  abort 
6,000.  It  has  several  chnrcbes,  a  monaitei;, 
and  a  nunnery,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
rampart  An  annual  fair  is  held  which  lasts  3 
weeks,  and  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on,  more  particiJarly  in  furs.  The  town  w» 
founded  in  1618. 

YENITOHEB.    SeeLiBisBA. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  QUAKD.  See  Bm- 
Eatkbs. 

YESSO,  an  island  of  Japan,  lying  N.  of  Kj- 
phon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  fti*^ 
of  Sangar,  and  8.,  of  Saghalien,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  strait  of  La  P6roose,  aad 
having  the  Koorile  islands  on  the  N.  "W.,  froB 
the  southernmost  of  which,  Knnaabir,  it  is  s^ 
arated  by  the  strait  of  Yeseo,  12  m.  widfc  't 
is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  wilit  the  apex  di- 
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reoted  toward  the  S.  W.,  and  extends  from  lat. 
41°  to  46°  N;,  and  from  long.  140°  to  147°  E. ; 
area  estimated  at  62,000  sq.  m.   It  is  thinly  pop- 
ulated and  very  imi>erfectly  known.    In  the  N. 
it  is  level  and  tolerably  fertile,  bnt  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  monntainoos,  some  of  its 
peaks,  of  which  Mount  Pallas  is  the  highest, 
b«iig  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  there  are 
several  volcanoes.    The  climate  is  exceedingly 
severe  and  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  espedal- 
ly  OD  the  W.  side,  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  enow  from  November  to  April.    There 
are  three  large  bays,  Strogonoff  on  the  W.  side, 
and  Volcano  and  Edermo  on  the  S.    Several 
rivers,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the 
Inkari,  make  their  way  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.    The  inhabitants  are  Ainus  and  Jap- 
anese, the  former  living  by  woodcutting,  the 
chase,  and  fishing.    Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  coal 
are  produced,  the  last  two  in  ample  quantities. 
"Wheat,  rioe,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  apples  are 
raised. — ^The  island  is  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces: that  of  Matamai  intho  S.,  having  the  for- 
tified city  of  Matsmai,  pop.  60,000,  capital  of 
the  island,  situated  near  its  S.  W.  extremity, 
'with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  Hakodadi,  one  of 
the  cities  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  treaty 
made  with  Com.  Perry  at  Eanagawa,  March  81, 
18S4;  and  that  of  Ainokhuni  in  the  N.,  having 
the  cityof  Atkis,  with  a  fort  garrisoned  by  Jap- 
anese soldiws,  and  a  harbor,  in  the  N.  E.  part 
of  the  island. — Yesso  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Japanese  in  668,  and  was  more  completely  sub- 
dued in  1468,  when  a  Japanese  chieftain  named 
Fakeda  Noboe  Firoe  gained  control  of  the  island, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants  as  a  prin- 
(dpality  less  dependent  on  the  government  of 
Japan  than  other  parts  of  the  empire.    It  was 
Tisited  in  1620  by  De  Angelis,  in  1643  by  Yries, 
in  1787  by  La  P^ronse,  in  1806  by  Erusenstern, 
and  Oolownin  was  imprisoned  there  in  1811-'12. 
YEW  (Celtic,  tu),  the  name  of  evergreen 
low  trees  and  shrubs,  with  linear  entire  leaves, 
indigenons   to  Europe   and    North  America. 
The  yew  represents  the  natural  order  teaeaeem 
of  Lindley,  being  gymnogens  with  repeatedly 
branched  continuous  stems,  simple  leaves,  soli- 
tary fertile  flowers,  the  anthers  2-celled,  open- 
ing longitudinally,  the  membrane  next  to  the 
nndens  enclosed.    The  yews  resemble  the  co- 
nifers in  general  aspect,  and  are  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  constituting  merely  a  sub- 
order of  the  pine  funily ;  but  they  widely  dif- 
fer in  their  fruits  not  being  collected  in  cones, 
each  ovule  growing  singly  and  unprotected  by 
hardened  scales.    Their  leaves  are  in  some  in- 
stanoes  also  fork-veined  and  expanded.    They 
are  however  resinous  like  the  conifem,  their 
Ugneoos  tissue  marked  with  circular  dots,  their 
timber  valuable  and  unsurpassed  for  durability 
and  elasticity.    The  order  contains  several  dis- 
tinct genera  found  in  mild  climates  or  in  ele- 
vated sitoations  in  the  tropics,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  Asia,  others  to  New  Zealand,  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope,  Europe,  and  America. 
Tlie  oommoa  yew  {tamu  baceata,  Linn.)  has  a 
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short  and  straight  trunk,  sending  out  at  the 
height  of  3  or  4  feet  numerous  spreading 
branches,  the  outline  of  the  top  b^ing  pointed, 
but  becoming  more  open  and  ragged  when  old 
or  in  decay.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  chan- 
nelled lengthwise  and  rough  from  the  remains 
of  the  smaller  shoots  which  have  fallen  off: 
the  bark  is  smooth,  tliin,  brown,  and  peels  oft 
in  scales;  the  leaves  scattered,  nearly  seadle, 
arranged  in  two  lateral  rows,  linear,  enjbire, 
dightly  revolute,  an  inch  long,  dark  green, 
smooth  and  shining  above,  bnt  paler  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  terminating  in  a 
small  point.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitary, 
each  from  a  scaly  imbricated  bud ;  the  barren 
ones  are  light  brown,  with  6  to  10  stamens  filled 
with  abundant  white  pollen ;  the  fertile  flow- 
ers green,  and  made  up  of  little  bracts  so  as  to 
resemble  an  acorn.  The  fruit  is  a  small  scar- 
let berry,  open  at  the  top  and  enclosing  a 
brown  oval  nut  which  has  an  agreeable-flavor- 
ed kernel.  When  gathered  for  planting,  the 
berry  should  be  immediately  sown,  the  young 
tree  appearing  in  the  next  spring,  though  some- 
times not  vegetating  until  the  second  year.  The 
tree  is  of  sfow  growth,  risiug  upward  for  100 
years,  after  which  it  remains  comparatively 
stationary,  making  only  lateral  increase,  and 
continuing  to  survive  many  centuries.  The 
species  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
ranging  from  lat.  68°  N.  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  It  is  found  to  prefer  solitude  on  the 
north  sides  of  hills,  bnt  among  deciduous  trees, 
and  loving  a  moist,  clayey,  loamy,  or  calcare- 
ous soil,  being  unsocial  in  its  habits,  and  sel- 
dom seen  in  patches  or  groups. — The  use  of 
the  yew  for  making  bows  was  familiar  to  the 
earliest  Greek  and  Boman  authors,  as  well  as 
its  supposed  poisonous  qualities,  bnt  these  lat- 
ter properties  in  later  times  are  matters  of 
mnon  donbt.  In  Britain  the  yew  considered 
as  inaterial  for  weapons  is  connected  with  its 
civil  history,  and  in  Switzerland  the  use  of  its 
timber  was  prohibited  for  any  other  purpose 
than  bow  making.  The  yews  in  the  church- 
yards of  England  are  of  very  great  antiquity 
and  extraordinary  size,  and  supposed  to  mark 
out  the  sites  of  pagan  and  druidical  temples 
which  once  occupied  these  sacred  precincts. — 
The  common  yew  is  subject  to  distinct  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  Irish  yew  (T.  b.  fcutigiata, 
Lindley),  readily  distinguished  by  its  upright 
mode  of  growth,  and  deep  green  leaves,  whieh 
are  not  distichously  placed,  but  scattered  and 
irregularly  arranged  along  the  branches;  the 
berry  also  is  oblong  instead  of  roundish.  The 
erect  yew  {T.  b.  ereeta)  is  a  seedling  from  the 
last  and  similar  to  it,  but  has  2-ranked  leaves. 
The  particolored  yew  (71  b.  wmegata,  Loddige) 
has  leaves  variegated  W  whitish  yellow.  The 
yellow-fruited  yew  {T.  h.  fruetu  luteo)  does 
not  differ  from  the  common  except  in  the  yel- 
low color  of  the  fruit,  but  this  when  borne 
abundantly  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  Varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  foliage  or  in  the  droop- 
ing oharaoter  of  the  spray  are  often  noticeable. 
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These  curious  varieties  are  propagated  by 
striking  cuttings  of  the  new  wood  under  a  bell 
g^ass. — The  North  American  yew  (2".  S.  var. 
CatutdetiiU,  Gray)  is  in  some  portions  of  this 
conntry  called  the  ground  hemlock.  It  is  a 
low,  semi-prostrate  bush,  and  occurs  on  moist  . 
banks  and  hills,  being  common  northward.  Its 
rich  dark  green  foliage  and  elegant  scarlet 
firnits  entitle  it  to  much  consideration  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  in  artificial  planting. — The 
prevuling  quality  of  the  yew  is  narcotic,  and 
medically  exhibited  its  leaves  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  digitalis ;  its  berries  have  a  mnci- 
lannous  pulp,  and  are  eaten  with  impunity. 

YEZDEGIKD,  the  name  of  a  number  of  Per- 
sian kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidee. 
I.  reigned  from  899  to  419,  and  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  He  tolerated  the  Christians, 
and  excited  the  fears  of  the  magi  for  the  safety 
of  the  national  religion,  II.  reigned  from  439 
to  467,  was  a  fanatical  adherent  to  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster,  and  imposed  the  fire  worship  by 
force  of  arms  on  the  people  of  Armenia  and 
Albania.  III.  reigned  fi-om  682  to  662,  resisted 
the  caliph  Omar,  who  desired  to  make  him  a 
Mohammedan,  lost  two  battles,  and  was  killed 
by  the  Turks  whom  he  had  engaged  as  allies. 
The  dynasty  ends  with  him. 

YEZIDIS,  a  Eoordish  people,  living  chiefly 
in  the  mountainous  region  about  Mosul,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  supposed  to  be  about  200,000  in  num- 
ber; according  to  the  Turkish  census  of  1866, 
the  district  of  Beshiri,  in  the  province  of  Diar- 
bekir,  contains  8,882  of  them,  and  two  other 
districts  of  the  same  province  237.  They  are 
also  scattered  in  Syria,  and  some  are  found  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Erivan.  Those  of 
them  who  occupy  the  8in4jar  mountains  in  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad  are  entirely  independent, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  6,000  in- 
fantry and  8,000  horsemen.  They  all  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  a  sheik  who  lives  at  the 
grave  of  Adi,  the  reformer  of  their  religion, 
which  was  established  by  Yezid.  They  all 
fanatically  hate  Mohammedanism.  For  an  ac- 
count of  their  tenets,  see  Devil. 

YOLO,  a  central  co.  of  Oalifomia,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  8.  W.  by  the  Pu- 
tah,  and  "W.  by  the  Coast  range ;  area,  1,600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,716.  The  E.  part  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  productive,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1858  were  126,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  246,400  of  barley,  2,000  of 
oats,  and  60,000  lbs.  of  wool ;  and  there  were 
156,425  grape  vines.    Capital,  Oacheville. 

YONGE,  Charlotte  Mabt,  an  English  au- 
thoress, born  at  Otterboume,  Hampshire,  about 
1882.  Her  father  was  an  oiBcer  of  the  62d  foot, 
and  her  elder  brother,  Julian  Bargas  Yonge  (bom 
Jan.  81,  1880),  is  now  an  officer  of  the  rifle  bri- 
gade. She  has  written  a  number  of  works  of 
fiction,  which  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  England,  and  many  of  them  have  en- 
joyed a  large  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  are :  "Henrietta's'Wish,  or  Dom- 


ineering," "The  Hrir  of  Reddyffe,"  "DyBCTor 
Terrace,"  "  Th?  Daisy  Chain,"  "The  Yoong 
Stepmother,"  "Hopes  and  Fears,  or  Soaet 
from  the  Life  of  a  Spmster,"  "  The  Lancet  a! 
Lynwood,"  "The  Little  Duke,"  Ac.  Tliew 
works  all  set  forth  in  a  practical  and  effectii* 
manner  the  general  views  of  the  hi^  diindi 
party  in  the  church  of  England.  From  tin 
profits  of  "  The  Daisy  Chain"  Miss  Yonge  d^ 
voted  £2,000  to  building  a  missionaiy  college 
at  Auckland,  New  Zealand ;  and  horn  those  of 
"The  Heir  of  Bedclyfie"  she  fitted  oat  iiw- 
sionary  schooner  for  the  use  of  Bishop  BtWjt 
of  New  Zealand.  She  has  contributed  iniidi 
anonymously  to  periodicals,  and  has  wiittoi 
several  popular  school  books,  "Landmarbof 
History"  (3  vols.),  "  Kings  of  Europe,"  &&  Se 
is  now  (Nov.  1862)  about  to  pnblish  "  Chtiriiu 
Names,  their  Origin  and  Derivation." 

YONGH,  Vanayl  de.    See  Badit  Eob. 

YOKNE,  a  N.  E.  department  of  FnnM, 
forming  part  of  the  old  province  of  Borgasdr; 
area,  2,781  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  370,305.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Yonne  (anc/en- 
nus),  which  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  'S\int, 
flows  northward  through  the  centre  al  &ti»- 
partment  of  Yonne,  and  joins  the  Seine  it 
Montereau  in  the  8.  part  of  the  department  tf 
Seine-et-Marne,  after  a  course  of  155  m.  Itii 
navigable  as  high  as  Anxerre,  the  capital  rf 
Yonne.  The  department  is  also  watered  I? 
the  Cure,  Arman^on,  and  Yannes,  t&vaSi 
of  this  river.  The  surface  is  undulating  ui 
the  soil  of  excellent  quality,  producing  in 
crops  of  grain,  pasturage,  and  grapes.  A  grot 
deal  of  good  wine  is  made.  Iron,  lithognpUt 
stones,  and  ochre  are  the  principal  mineral  pro- 
ducts, and  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  1m(- 
root  sugar  the  most  important  mannfactires. 
The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  traversea  tta 
department,  and  there  are  two  canals  branekiif 
from  the  Yonne,  one  extending  to  the  SeM 
and  the  other  to  the  Loire. 

YORK.  I.  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Maine,  boanW 
8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  bf 
New  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is  sepaiatedkr 
Salmon  Falls  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  and  draii- 
ed  by  the  Saco  and  other  streams ;  area,  ^^ 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  62,107.  The  snrfao!  i« 
uneven ;  the  soil  of  the  sea  coast  is  rocky  •"i 
sterile,  and  that  of  the  interior  fertile.  IV 
productions  in  1860  were  227,046  bnriieUrf 
Indian  corn,  611,778  of  potatoes,  1,068,704 Il» 
of  butter,  76,671  of  wool,  and  78,569  tonarf 
hay.  There  were  21  grist  mills,  62  saw  «■ 
planing  mills,  4  cotton  and  1 1  woollen  &ctor» 
10  shingle  factories,  14  ship  yards,  81  tannenea. 
4  newspaper  offices,  184  churches,  and  80,W 
pupils  attending  public,  schools.  The  (wmtr 
ia  mtersected  by  the  Portland,  Saeo,  •n^^"?' 
mouth,  and  the  York  and  Cumberland  railroa* 
CM)ital,  Alfred.  H.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Pea*, 
bordering  on  Md.,  and  bounded  N.  E.  bj  the 
Susquehanna  river;  area,  864  sq.  to.;  po^  ■ 
1860,  68,200.  The  surface  is  generally  h>D^ 
diversified  by  mountains  in  the  W.  parti  •" 
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the  Boil  18  highly  fertile.  The  prodnotions  in 
1860  were  678,838  bnshels  of  wheat,  707,151  of 
Indian  corn,  682,817  of  oats,  124,867  of  potar 
toes,  1,082,679  lbs.  of  bntter,  418,666  of  tobao- 
oo,  and  60,760  tons  of  hay .  There  were  1 1 6  grist 
mUls,  40  saw  mills,  2  iron  forges,  9  founderies, 
1  cotton  and  8  woollen  factories,  46  distUleries, 
87  tanneries,  7  newspaper  offices,  98  chnrches, 
and  10,682  pupils  attending  public  sohoolB. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  slate, 
and  sandstone.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  northern  central  railroad  and  its  Hanover 
and  Wrigfatsville  branches,  and  the  Susquehan- 
na canal  passes  along  the  E.  border.  Capital, 
York.  IIL  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  forming  part  of 
the  peninsola  between  York  and  James  rivers, 
and  bounded  £.  by  York  river  and  Chesapeake 
bay ;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,946,  of 
whom  1,626  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
g redactions  in  1860  were  146,886  bnshels  of 
adian  com,  27,650  of  wheat,  26,961  of  oats, 
and  14,113  lbs.  of  butter.  The  valne  of  real 
estate  in  1866  was  $860,946,  an  increase  of  88 
per  cent,  since  1860.  Capital,  Yorktown.  IV. 
A  N.  district  of  S.  C,  bordering  on  N.  C, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Catawba  river  and  "W.  by 
Broad  river;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
81,603,  of  whom  9,984  were  slaves.  The  snr- 
&ce  is  billy  or  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  64,766  bushels  of  wheat,  690,447  of  In- 
dian com,  106,316  of  oats,  89,636  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  9,986  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
10  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  1  news- 
paper ofiBce,  26  chnrches,  and  168  pnpils  attend- 
ing pnblio  schools.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant, 
and  gold,  manganese,  and  Umestone  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Charlotte  and 
South  Carolina  and  the  King's  Mountain  rail- 
roads.   Capital,  Yorkville. 

YORK,  a  S.  central  oo.  of  Upper  Canada, 
bounded  on  the  8.  by  Lake  Ontario ;  area,  808 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  69,839.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Humber,  Rouge,  and  Don  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  To- 
ronto and  Collingwood  and  Toronto  and  Gode- 
rioh  lines  of  railway  also  oommence  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  former  nearly  bisects  it.  Capital, 
Toronto. 

YORK,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  justice  of 
York  CO.,  Penn.,  pleasantly  situated  on  Codo- 
ms  creek,  28  m.  by  railroad  S.  S.  E.  from  Har- 
riBburj;;  pop.  in  1860,  6,868;  in  1860,  8,606. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state.  Hie 
oonrt  house  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  granite 
£ront,  resembling  one  of  the  Grecian  orders  of 
architecture.  There  are  2  banks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $607,626,  a  private  banking  house,  4 
iron  fonnderies,  4  machine  shops,  a  steam  flour- 
ing mill,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  a  planing 
mill,  a  mannfactory  of  agricultural  implements, 
S  breweries,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices, 
and  16  churches,  viz.:  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Evangelical  Association,  1  Friends ,  4  Lu- 
theran,  1  German  Reformed,  2  Methodist,  1 


Moravian,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  United  Bretliiren.  The  northern  central 
rulroad  connects  this  place  with  Harrisbnrg 
and  Baltimore,  and  the  York  and  "Wrightsyille 
railroad  with  Lancaster. — The  continental  con- 
gress held  its  sessions  here  in  1777,  when  Phila- 
delphia was  occupied  by  the  British  army. 

YORK,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Yorkshire, 
Eng.,  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  river 
Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Foss,  in  lat.  68° 
87'  N.,  long.  1°  4'  W.,  191  m.  N.  from  London, 
and  68  m.  E.  ^.  E.  from  Manchester ;  pop.  in 
1861,  40,877.  The  Ouse  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  and  there  are  several  bribes 
across  the  Foss.  York  consists  of  the  city 
proper  and  suburbs,  the  latter  of  which  lie 
mostly  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Foss. .  The 
city  is  nearly  8  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  enclosed 
by  ancient  walls,  originally  erected  by  the 
Romans,  but  restored  by  Edward  II.,  and  since 
repaired.  It  is  entered  by  4  principal  gates, 
and  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  but  sev- 
eral have  been  improved  and  widened  of  late 
years.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a  very  an- 
tique appearance.  York  minster,  or  the  ca- 
thedral, is  the  finest  church  in  England.  Its 
history  begins  in  the  7th  century,  bnt  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  commenced  in  1171  and  com- 
pleted in  1472.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  square  tower  rising  from  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  nave  to  the 
height  of  286  feet,  and  2  other  towers,  each 
196  feet  high,  flanking  the  W.  fVont,  which  is 
highly  ornamented.  The  extreme  length  is 
624  feet,  and  the  breadth  across  the  transepts 
222  feet.  The  E.  window  is  78  feet  high  and  80 
wide,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  represent 
ing  some  200  historical  events.  An  elaborate 
screen  contains  statues  of  all  the  kings  of  Eaag- 
land  from  William  I.  to  Henry  VI. ;  and  upon 
this  screen  is  placed  the  organ,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  monuments  in 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral  were  much  in- 
jured, and  some  of  them  destroyed,  in  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  cathedral  has  a 
peal  of  12  beUs,  one  of  which  weighs  11^  tons, 
and  is  the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  The  edi- 
fice has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  by  fire : 
in  1829  by  an  incendiary  lunatic,  and  in  1840 
through  the  negligence  of  a  woricman.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  cathedral.  It  was  built  toward  tl)e  close 
of  the  12th  century,  and  afterward  repaired, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chi^ter;  and  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  is 
sitnated  at  Bishopthorpe,  a  little  distance  from 
the  dty.  York  possesses  many  other  churches, 
numerous  schools,  an  ancient  Gothic  gnildhall 
and  large  mansion  house,  the  valuable  mosenm 
of  the  Yorkshire  philosophical  society,  public 
baths,  a  castle  occupied  by  the  assize  courts 
and  the  county  prison,  a  large  modem  gaol,  a 
merchants'  hall,  handsome  assembly  rooms,  a 
concert  room,  theatre,  lecture  hall,  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  and  extensive  cavalry 
barracks.    The  manufactures  are  not  very  im- 
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portant;  and  though  the  means  of  conunnni- 
cation  tuOforded  bodi  by  water  and  railway  are 
very  extensive,  the  trade  of  the  town  is  mostly 
local. — The  archbishop  of  York  is  primate  of 
Ilngland.  His  ecclesiastical  province  inclades 
the  dioceses  of  Oarlisle,  Chester,  Durham, 
Manchester,  Ripon,  Soder  and  Man,  and  York. 
The  last  named  comprises  the  county  of  York, 
except  a  portion  which  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Ripon,  and  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries 
of  York,  East  Riding,  and  Cleveland.  The 
city  returns  two  members  to  parliament. — In 
the  year  70  the  Romans  made  Eboracum  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Maxima  Ceesarien- 
sis.  Under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  the 
capital  of  Northumbria,  and  afterward  of  Dei- 
ra.  The  citizens  joined  the  Scots  and  Danes 
against  "William  the  Gonqneror,  who  after  their 
defeat  razed  the  city  to  the  ground.  It  was 
partially  rebuilt,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1187. 
Between  the  years  1349  and  1604  it  was  6 
times  severely  ravaged  by  the  plague.  Fairfax 
captured  it  from  the  royalists  in  1644,  and 
James  U.,  in  1688,  for  its  opposition  to  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  crown,  took  away  ite 
charter. 

YORK,  a  ducal  title  formerly  conferred  on  the 
second  sons  of  the  kings  of  England.  It  was  first 
borne,  however,  by  Edmund  Plantaokmet,  6th 
son  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  created  duke  of 
York  Aug.  6,  1385,  and  died  in  1402.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  York  in  English 
history,  the  house  of  the  white  rose ;  while  his 
elder  brother  John,  4th  son  of  Edward  III., 
created  duke  of  Lancaster  Not.  18,  1862,  was 
the  founder  of  the  rival  house  of  the  red  rose ; 
and  their  re^>ective  claims  were  urged  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  tlie  so  called  wars  of 
the  roses  (1462-'94).  The  1st  duke  of  York 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edwabd,  who  fell  at 
Agincourt  in  1416,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  RioHABD,  son  of  Anne  Mortimer,  who 
was  grand  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
8d  son  of  Edward  III.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
this  descent  from  the  duke  of  Clarence  that 
the  house  alleged  its  superior  right  over  that 
of  Lancaster,  which  was  descended  from  the 
4th  son  of  Edward  III.  (See  England,  vol. 
vii.  p.  163.)  The  title  was  subsequently  borne 
by  Klward  Plantagenet,  afterward  Edward  IV. ; 
by  Richard  Plantagenet,  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  1488  by  his  uncle  Richard  III. ; 
by  HenVy  Tudor,  afterward  Henry  VIII. ;  by 
Charles  Stuart,  afterward  Charles  I. ;  by  James 
Stuart,  afterward  James  II. ;  and  was  conferred 
by  the  pretender,  James  III.,  on  his  second  son 
Henry  Benedict,  known  in  history  as  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts. 
— After  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
to  the  British  throne,  George  I.  created,  July 
5,  1716,  his  brother  Ebnbbt  Auoubtus,  prince 
bishop  of  Osnabnrg,  dake  of  Yobk  and  Al- 
bany. He  died  in  1788,  and  Edward  Auods- 
TVB,  the  3d  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
received  in  1760  the  title,  but  died  childless  in 
1767.    Next,  f^DBsio,  2d  son  of  George  III. 


(born  Aug.  19,  1768,  died  Jan.  S,  183T),  was 
created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Not.  St, 
1784.    He  had  previously,  Feb.  27,  1764,  tt 
the  age  of  one  year,  received  the  dignity  of 
prince  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  that  bishopric  b»- 
ing  held  alternately  by  a  Catholic  and  a  Prot- 
estant.   Of  this  possession  he  administered  th« 
actual  government  from  1782  tiU  1802,  vhen 
it  was  secularized  and  became  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.    He  retamei  to  Eng- 
land in  1787  from  the  continent,  where  he  hid 
gone  to  study  the  military  art,  Mpedally  mdo' 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords.    In  1789  he  fought  with  pis- 
tols on  Wimbledon  common  a  duel  with  Ool. 
Lennox,  afterward  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
challenged  him  because  he  refused  to  retnct 
or  explain  words  uttered  in  tiie  house;  the 
bullet  of  Col.  Lennox  grazed  his  hair,  and  he 
then  fired  in  the  air.    In  1791  he  went  to 
Pmssia  again,  to  serve  with  the  Prussian  aim; 
in  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  on  Dec.  2t,        I 
1791,  married  Frederioa  (died  Aug.  6, 1820),  eld-        j 
est  daughter  of  Frederic  William  II.,  from  whom 
be  separated  a  few  years  afterward.  When  the 
war  of  England  with  the  French  republic  broke 
out  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  to  oommajid  a 
British  corps  in  the  Netherlands  attached  t« 
the  army  of  the  prince  of  Saie-Cobnrg.    He 
took  Valenciennes  July   26,   and    began  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  Aug.  22 ;  but  on  Bept  8  he 
was  defeated  by  Bouchard  at  Hondscboot  asd 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Meuse,  and  i> 
1794  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Westphalia, 
whence  with  the  relics  of  bis  corps  he  retom- 
ed  to  England  in  April,  1786,  where  in  Febru- 
ary previous  be  had  been  made  field  muahil. 
On  April  6,  1798,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army.     In  1799  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  in  Holland,  and  on  Sept.       I 
19  was  defeated  by  Brune  near  Bergen,  and  on 
Oct.  6  near  Alkmaar,  where  on  Oct.  18  he  ago- 
ed  a  convention,  by  which  the  British  agreed  to 
surrender  8,000  prisoners  of  war  and  evaeoata 
the  territories  of  the  repnblio.    On  Jan.  ST, 
1809,  he  was  brought  into  most  unenviable  no- 
toriety in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Un. 
Mary  Anne  Clarke,  his  mistress,  who  revealed 
to  Col.  Wardle  various  corrupt  transaetitHia  is 
connection  with  the  army,  in  which  the  dnke 
was  believed  to  be  implicated.    Col.  Wardle 
arraigned  the  duke  in  the  house  of  cominoni._of 
which  he  was  a  member.    A  committee  of  i«- 
vestigation  was  appointed,  before  wbicfa  Mk 
Clarke  was  repeatedly  brought  to  testily,  aad 
the  affiiir  caused  enorraons  scandal.    It  a{^p•a^ 
ed  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  promotions  in  the  army,  pensioiw,  &c> 
to  a  great  extent,  and  that  persons  who  paid 
her  were  afterward  actually  promoted  or  pen- 
sioned ;  but  as  the  evidence  did  not  abaolntely 
fix  upon  the  duke  a  share  in  the  oormption,  he 
was  on  March  20,  1809,  acquitted  by  278  votM 
against  196.    The  same  day  he  rengned  hit 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  to  which,  how- 
eTer,  he  was  rest(M«d  by  the  prince  itgent, 
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llAy  IB,  1811.  In  1814  he  was  formally  thank- 
ed by  parliament  for  hia  excellent  administra- 
tion of  the  army.  By  the  death  of  the  princess 
Ohariotte,  Kov.  6,  1817,  he  became  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  person  of  his  insane  fa- 
ther, with  a  salary  of  £10,000.  His  last  speech 
in  the  honse  of  lords  was  delivered  in  1826 
acainst  Oatholio  emancipation.  He  had  an 
tJlowanoe  of  £18,000  from  parliament,  beside 
JK24,000  yearly  indemnity  for  the  bishopric  of 
Oanabmg;  but  he  died  heavily  in  debt.  A 
granite  column  snrmonnted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  dnke  was  erected  in  Oarlton  gardens  by 
contribution  of  a  day's  pay  from  the  ofiScers  of 
the  Britid]  army  in  1888. 

YORK  RIVER,  a  river  of  E.  Virginia,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  Mattapony  and  Pamnn- 
key  at  "West  Point,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
King  William  go.  The  Mattapony  rises  in 
Spottsylvania  co.,  and  the  Pamunkey  is  formed 
on  the  border  of  Caroline  and  Hanover  cos.  by 
the  union  of  the  North  and  Bonth  Anna  rivers. 
The  Mattapony  and  Pamunkey  have  each  a  8. 
E.  coarse  of  about  7B  or  80  m.  The  York  pnr- 
snes  the  same  general  direction,  and  iiills  into 
Chesapeake  bay  about  16  m.  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  James  river.  It  is  40  m.  long,  and  so 
broad  from  West  Point  downward  as  to  pre- 
sent almost  the  appearance  of  a  bay.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  about  3  m.  across,  and  in  some 

S laces  it  is  still  wider.  It  is  navigable  to  its 
ead.  Yorktown  on  the  8.  side  of  its  mouth, 
and  Gloucester  immediately  opposite,  were  im- 
portant military  points  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-2 ;  and  West 
Point  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  confed- 
erate forces  by  G«n.  Franklin,  May  7,  1862. 

YORK  VON  WARTENBURG,  Hans  David 
LoDwio,  connt,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  in 
KOnigsberg,  Sepf.  26, 1769,  died  at  Elein-Ola, 
Oct.  8,  1881.  He  entered  the  army  in  1772, 
was  cashiered  in  1780,  served  in  Netherlands 
India  in  1788-'4,  in  1786  was  made  a  captain 
tn  the  Pmseian  service,  was  a  colonel  in  1806, 
and  was  captured  by  the  French  along  with 
BlAoher  at  Radkow,  Nov.  6,  1806 ;  became  a 
m^or-general  in  1807,  commanded  the  Prussian 
troops  in  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  and 
conduded,  Dec.  80, 1812,  a  convention  with  Die- 
bitsch  by  which  the  Prussians  abandoned  the 
French ;  defeated  Prince  Eugene  at  Dannekow, 
April  6, 1818 ;  fought  at  Ltttzen  and  Bautzen, 
took  a  dedsive  part  in  the  battle  on  the  Katz- 
bach,  Aug.  26,  and  defeated  Bertrand  at  War- 
tenbnrg,  Oct.  8,  whence  he  received  his  title  of 
eoant.  Daring  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oot.  16, 
he  defeated  Marmont  at  MOckern.  On  Feb. 
11,  1814,  at  Montmirail,  he  saved  the  corps  of 
Gen.  Sacken,  which  had  rashly  engaged  Napo- 
leon, and  on  March  9  distinguished  himself  at 
Laon.  After  the  peace  of  Paris  he  visited  Lon- 
don, was  richly  pensioned,  and  made  command- 
ing general  ot  Silesia  and  Posen.  After  the 
second  peace  of  Paris  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  on  May  6, 1881,  was  made  a  field  mardtid. 


YOKKE,  Pmup.    See  Hahdwioks,  Eabl  ov. 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Durham  and  the  mondi  of 
the  river  Tees,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  North  sea, 
8.  by  the  estnary  of  the  Hnmber  and  the  conn- 
ties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  S.  W., 
W.,  and  N.  W.  by  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Westmoreland;  area,  6,983  sq.  m.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  North,  East,  and  West  Ridings 
(Anglo-Saxon,  trithing  or  tJmding,  a  thir$, 
each  with  its  own  government  and  officeris, 
and  there  was  formerly  another  small  division 
called  the  "  ainsty"  of  York,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  shire,  which  has  been  inoorporat- 
ed  with  the  West  Riding ;  pop.  in  1861,  of  the 
North  Riding,  244,804 ;  East  Riding,  240,869 ; 
West  Riding,  1,607,511 ;  city  of  York,  40,877; 
total,  2,083,061.  The  capital  is  York,  and  the 
other  important  towns  are  ShefBeld,  Leeds, 
Huddersfleld,  Bamsley,  Hull,  Whitby,  Brad- 
ford, Scarborough,  Halifax,  Doncaster,  Pon- 
tefract.  Great  Preston,  Ripon,  Tadcaster,  Wake- 
field, Thirsk,  &o.  With  the  exception  of  the 
part  lying  between  Bridlington  bay  and  Spurn 
head,  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  is  high  and  bold, 
rising  generally  to  an  elevation  between  70 
and  160  feet,  but  in  some  places  attaining  an 
altitude  of  300,  and  in  one  spot  of  898  feet. 
Beside  the  harbors  afforded  by  the  rivers  Tees 
and  Hnmlier,  and  their  estuaries,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 
The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  county 
flows  into  the  Hamber  by  the  river  Onse  and 
its  numerous  tributaries ;  and  of  the  remainder 
(k  small  portion  on  the  W.  flows  by  the  Ribble 
to  the  Irish  channel,  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Tees  and  other  streams  directly  to  the  North  sea. 
An  extensive  valley  extends  from  the  N.  part 
of  the  county  to  the  river  Humber  at  the  8., 
and  is  enclosed  upon  the  E.  and  W.  sides  by 
moorlands,  which  upon  the  E.  side  are  from 
20  to  80  m.  broad,  and  in  some  places  reach  the 
height  of  1,200  or  1,400  feet,  while  on  the  W. 
they  gradually  increase  in  elevation,  the  loftiest 
point  being  2,911  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  E.  aide  these  moors, 
or  as  they  are  ^led  wolds,  gradually  become 
lower,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  coast,  but 
leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  large  allu- 
vial tract  called  Holdemess.  The  central 
valley,  as  it  descends  from  the  N.,  becomes 
gradually  wider,  and  at  length  flat  and  swampy 
as  it  approaches  the  Hamber.  The  vale  of 
York,  the  districts  of  Holdemess  and  Cleve- 
land, and  several  other  extensive  tracts,  are 
exceedingly  fertile ;  but  a  large  extent  of  the 
soil  of  the  wolds  is  altogether  barren,  or  yields 
but  scanty  crops.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
fi^estone,  limestone,  and  alum  are  all  found. 
Agriculture  is  not  generally  so  far  advanced  as 
in  some  other  parts  of  England.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  dairymen  of  London 
are  principally  supplied  with  cows  from  York- 
shire. The  hams  of  Yorkshire  have  attained 
great  celebrity.     The   iron  works   at  Low 
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Moor,  Rotherham,  and  Bowling  are  npon  a 

very  large  scale  ;  and  the  manufactare  of 
haidware,  cutlery,  and  plated  ware  is  carried 
on  most  ertensirely,  more  particularly  at 
Sheffield.  The  mannfacturea  are  almost  wholly 
confined  to  a  district  of  about  40  by  20  m.  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  include  cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  and  silk.  The  central  line  of  railway  lead- 
ing from  London  to  Scotland  passes  through 
the  county,  and  numerous  other  lines  intersect 
it  in  different  directions.  Yorkshire  returns 
37  members  to  parliament,  viz.,  2  from  each 
riding,  and  31  from  boroughs. 

YORKTOWN,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
York  CO.,  Va.,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
York  river,  11m.  from  its  moath,  and  70  m.  £. 
S.  £.  from  Richmond.  It  was  never  a  place 
of  much  commercial  importance,  and  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  two  memorable  sieges  in  1781  and 
1862.— On  Aug.  1,  1781,  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
occupy  a  strong  defensible  position  in  Virginia, 
established  himself  at  Yorktown  with  his  whole 
army  of  about  8,000  men,  supported  by  several 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  which  were  an- 
chored in  the  York  river.  He  fortified  the 
place  by  7  redoubts  and  6  batteries  on  the  land 
side,  connected  by  a  line  of  intrenchments  ex- 
tending completely  around  the  town,  and  by  a 
line  of  batteries  along  the  river.  The  town  was 
further  defended  by  a  series  of  outworks,  with 
redoubts  strengthened  by  abatis,  and  field  works 
mounted  with  cannon.  Gloucester  point,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  th« 
combined  American  and  French  armies  effected 
a  junction  with  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg, 
whence,  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
they  marched  on  the  28th  to  the  investoient 
of  Yorktown.  The  whole  besieging  force 
amounted  to  about  16,000  men,  of  whom  7,000 
were  French  and  the  remainder  continentals 
and  militia.  The  British  abandoned  their  oat- 
works  at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  on  the 
80th  the  investoient  of  the  town  was  completed. 
On  Oct.  9  the  first  parallel  was  established, 
and  several  heavy  batteries  opened  with  great 
effect  upon  the  enemy,  dismounting  a  number 
of  their  guns  and  destroying  a  fhgate  and  3 
large  transports.  On  the  11th  the  2d  parallel 
was  opened ;  but  as  the  working  parties  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  an  enfilading  fire  from  two 
redoubts,  a  bold  and  successful  attack  was 
made  upon  them  on  the  night  of  the  14th  by 
two  detachments,  one  American,  commanded 
by  Gten.  Lafayette,  and  one  French,  and  the 
captured  works  were  included  in  the  parallel. 
The  position  of  Oomwallis  now  became  exceed- 
ingly  critical.  Out  off  from  receiving  reSn- 
forcements,  or  from  escaping  by  sea,  by  the 
presence  of  the  French  fleet  in  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  knowing  that  his  fortifications  could 
not  long  withstand  the  fire  from  the  2d  paral- 
lel, he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sortie 
npon  the  most  advanced  batteries  of  the  be- 
degera.    This  having  proved  a  complete  fiulure, 


he  conceived  the  desperate  plan  of  crossing  flu 
river  to  Gloucester  point  with  his  whole  anil- 
able  force,  and  pushing  northward  bj  nfii 
marches.  But  a  violent  storm  which  dron 
his  boats  down  the  river  defeated  this  echeme, 
and  to  save  the  useless  shedding  of  blood  be 
proposed  to  capitulate.  On  the  19th  temii 
were  adjusted,  and  on  the  same  day  die  British 
army  to  the  number  of  about  7,000  surrendered 
to  Washington  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  totil 
British  loss  during  the  siege  amounted  to  560, 
and  that  of  the  allies  to  litoni  300.  Anxng 
the  spoils  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tie- 
tors  were  76  brass  and  160  iron  cannon,  netrix 
8,000  stand  of  small  arms,  28  regimental  colon, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  of  wir. 
This  success  virtually  decided  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  favor  of  the  revolnUoiiiali. 
Lord  George  Germain,  who  was  the  first  t« 
announce  the  news  to  Lord  North,  npon  being 
asked  how  the  premier  took  it,  replied:  "Ai 
he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  the  breast;  for 
he  opened  his  arms,  ezdainiing  wildlj  a  ba 
paced  up  and  down  the  apartment:  'OGod! 
it  is  all  over  1 ' " — The  second  siege  of  York- 
town  was  commenced  by  the  United  8taM 
troops  under  Gen.  McClellan  on  April  6, 18tl 
For  many  months  previous  the  confedenU 
generals,  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proach Richmond  along  the  peninsula  kmati 
by  the  York  and  James  rivers,  bad  been  emt- 
ing  formidable  works  around  Yorktown,  ti^ 
had  carried  a  chain  of  redoubts  across  tin 
peninsula  to  the  month  of  the  Warwick  rinr, 
an  affluent  of  the  James.  Strong  works  wen 
at  the  same  time  erected  on  Gloucester  point 
The  labors  of  the  besiegers  were  impeded  kf 
frequent  rains,  and  by  a  harassing  fire  from  tk« 
sharpshooters  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  pinlldi 
made  steady  progress  toward  the  town,  npos 
which  in  the  beginning  of  May  a  severe  in 
was  opened  from  several  batteries  of  haaj 
siege  guns.  Skirmishes  of  more  or  len  ia- 
portance  also  became  of  duly  occurrence,  ui 
a  fieet  of  gun  boats  codperated  with  the  beat;- 
ing  force.  On  the  night  of  May  3  the  oonfed*- 
ates  quietly  abandoned  their  works  on  botb  aia 
of  the  York  river,  and  commenced  their  retreil 
to  Richmond.  At  sunrise  on  the  4th,  seTeiil 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  enemj,  tbe 
United  States  troops  entered  the  deserted  woib 
where  were  found  71  heavy  guns,  and  lap 
amounts  of  tents,  ammunition,  and  other  nist*- 
rial  of  war.  The  works  proved  to  be  of  seia- 
tifio  construction  and  great  strength,  and  eooli 
have  withstood  a  mxuSi  severer  cannonade  tb* 
was  brought  to  bear  against  them.  The  f**^ 
erate  forces,  which  consisted  originally  of  to- 
vision  under  Gen.  Magruder,  were,  according  to 
ordinary  estimates,  increased  during  the  sieg* 
to  upward  of  60,000  men.  McOlellan's  troofi 
probably  numbered  between  85,000  and  1W,(I0(1 
A  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  Mfo* 
menced,  and  on  the  5lJi  was  fought  the  scti* 
of  Williamsburg,  after  which  the  enemy  ret™ 
umuolested  bemnd  the  lines  of  Richmond. 
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70RTJBA,  a  conntry  of  central  Africa,  lying 
N.  of  the  bight  of  Benin  and  W.  of  the  Niger, 
between  lat.  7°  and  9°  80'  N.  and  long.  1°  50' 
and  5°  60'  E. ;  are«^  about  70,000  sq.  m. :  pop. 
estimated  at  8,000,000.  It  is  bonnded  K  by 
Barba  or  Borgoo,  £.  by  Knfe  or  Knpe,  S.  £. 
by  Benin,  S.  by  Ijebu,  I^ba,  Iketu,  &c.,  and 
W.  by  Dahomey  and  M^ee.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Ishabbeh,  Iganna,  lahakld,  Igbo- 
ho,  Ikishi,  Sorrin,  Offa,  Ogbomoshaw,  i^'igbo, 
Iwo,  Ideh,  Ibadan,  Qaye,  Isehin,  Awaye,  and 
Awyaw,  the  capital  of  the  conntry.  Most 
of  these  towns  haye  from  20,000  to  60,000  in- 
habitants. The  surface  is  undulating  and  ele- 
vated about  1,000  feet  above  the  ocean ;  in  the 
northern  portion  there  are  hills  rising  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  table  land  or  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  prairie,  though  there  are  some  forests 
along  the  river  valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Oasoon,  the  Ogoon,  the  Awyun,  and  some  small- 
er streams  discharging  their  waters  into  the 
bight  of  Benin,  and  the  Assa  and  Moze,  tribn- 
taries  of  the  Oya  or  upper  Niger.  The  rivers 
are  too  rapid  and  too  much  obstructed  by  falls 
for  navigation,  but  are  not  subject  to  floods. 
There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet,  from  March  to 
November,  and  the  dry,  from  November  to 
Maroli.  The  quantity  of  rain,  even  during  the 
rainy  season,  is  not  large.  The  average  heat 
of  the  dry  season  is  from  80°  to  82°  F.,  and  the. 
highest  range  of  the  mercury  at  ^'aye  is  93°, 
and  at  Ogbomoshaw  97.6°.  The  heat,  though 
not  excessive,  is  long  continued,  and  produces 
great  lassitude.  The  harmattan  or  aiDyth  is  a 
cool  and  very  dry  north  wind,  similar  to  the 
northers  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  which  causes 
the  mercury  to  sink  rapidly,  sometimes  as  low 
aa  00°.  The  climate  is  not  sickly  for  the  na- 
tives, but  Europeans  or  Americans  And  the 
low  lands  very  insalubrious.  On  the  higher 
lands  there  is  less  to  predispose  to  sickness, 
but  whites  are  generally  subject  to  great  de- 
bility if  their  residence  is  protracted.  Iron  ex- 
ists in  large  quantities,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
acme  copper.  The  rocks  are  mostly  granitic. 
The  forests  are  composed  in  part  of  short 
sombby  trees,  and  in  part  of  those  of  gigantic 
Nze  and  height,  while  few  of  moderate  dimen- 
nons  are  found ;  the  African  teak,  the  sassa- 
wood  or  iroko,  and  ebony  are  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  forest  trees.  Camwood  and  the  oU 
palm  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
aa  are  the  wine  palm,  the  fan  palm,  the  cocoa- 
nnt,  and  a  species  of  palmetto.  Among  the 
onltivated  trees  are  several  species  of  flg,  none 
o(  which  however  bear  valuable  fruit,  the  bat- 
ter tree,  and  the  African  locust,  whose  seeds 
are  used  in  palaver  sauce.  Among  the  plants 
and  shrubs  of  medicinal  value  are  the  cnbebs, 
sarsaparilla  (said  to  be  superior  to  the  Hondu- 
ras), aloes,  and  the  large  white  pond  lily.  The 
grincipal  animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
ippopotamns,  lion,  leopard,  panther,  bnffalo, 
3  or  8  kinds  of  wild  cats,  civet  cats,  the  hysna, 
wild  dog,  cony,  rabbit,  several  species  of  squir- 


rels, and  of  antelopes,  apes,  and  monkeys,  and 
two  of  wild  hogs.  The  birds  are  very  numer- 
oas,  and  include  the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk, 
crow,  heron,  crested  crane,  stork,  Guinea  fowl, 
auail,  partridge,  dove,  pigeon,  wild  duck,  king- 
nsher,  mocking  bird,  goatsucker,  parrot,  par- 
oquet, love  bird,  cockatoo,  hombill,  oriole, 
creeper,  lark,  sparrow,  scarlet  weaver,  sun- 
bird,  &c.  There  are  few  fishes,  perch,  trout, 
catfish,  and  torpedoes  being  the  principaL 
Some  of  the  serpents,  such  as  the  python,  are 
of  great  size.  The  termites  or  great  white  ants, 
with  their  hillocks  larger  than  a  native  hut,  and 
two  species  of  the  driver  ant,  one  red  and  the 
other  black,  which  devour  every  kind  of  ver- 
min, are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
insect  tribes.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
Europe  and  America  are  reared  in  Yoruba. 
The  sheep  is  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool. 
— The  natives  of  Yoruba  are  for  the  most  part 
brown  or  black,  but  have  not  the  features  or 
hair  of  the  typical  negro,  though  there  are 
some  of  these  among  them,  evidently  of  a  dif- 
ferent race,  and  far  below  the  Yorubans  in  in- 
telligence. The  latter  are  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent people,  industrious,  chaste,  and  of  mild 
and  truthful  disposition,  but  fond  of  trading 
and  avaricious.  They  learn  readily,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  reverence  for  their  par- 
ents and  superiors.  Their  language  is  pecu- 
liar, differing  from  that  of  the  nations  a^aoent, 
and  is  spoken  by  over  4,000,000  people.  They 
are  idolaters,  but  their  religious  system  is  re- 
markably free  from  cruelty.  They  hold  some 
slaves,  perhaps  one  fifth  of  the  population. 
These  are  mostly  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and 
are  seldom  treated  with  cruelty.  The  country 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultnre  of  cotton, 
which  is  there  a  perennial  shrub  or  tree ;  the 
British  government  are  seeking  to  stimulate  its 
production.  It  has  also  been  visited  by  the 
agents  of  the  African  civilization  society  of 
the  United  States,  who  report  very  favorably 
upon  it.    

Y08EMITE  FALLS.    See  Oalifobnia. 

YOUATT,  William,  an  English  veterinary 
surgeon,  bom  in  1777,  died  in  London,  Jan.  9, 
1847.  He  published  "The  Complete  Grazier" 
(London,  new  ed.,  1860) ;    "  Extent  and  Obli- 

gition  of  Humanity  to  Brutes;"  "  Treatise  on 
attle  "  (new  ed.,  1861) ;  "Treatise  on  Sheep" 
(new  ed.,  1861);  "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
(1848);  "Treatise  on  the  Pig"  (1847);  and 
"  Treatise  on  the  Dog"  (1848) ;  and  was  the 
owner  and  editor  of  "  The  Veterinarian,"  es- 
tablished in  London  in  1828,  the  first  periodical 
devoted  to  that  class  of  subjects.  His  writings 
are  still  of  authority. 

YOUMANS,  Edwabd  Livinoston,  an  Amer- 
ican scientific  writer  and  lectorer,  bom  in  Al- 
bany county,  N.  Y.,  in  1821.  In  his  boyhood 
he  contracted  a  malady  of  the  eyes  which  de- 
prived him  of  vision  for  several  years.  He 
had  an  early  fondness  for  scientific  study,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  sister  who  read  to  him  and 
assisted  in  experimenting,  he  devoted  himself  to 
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The  diffionlties  he  encoontered  in 

Btndy  from  the  loss  of  sight  drew  hig  attention 
forcibly  to  the  snbjeot  of  ocular  illostration  in 
scienoe,  and  led  to  the  pnblication  of  bis  "  Chem- 
ical Chart  of  Colored  Diagrams"  (1851),  for 
clasa-room  nse.  In  1863  he  published  a  "  Class 
Book  of  Chemistry"  (12mo.,  New  York),  an 
enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1862.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Atlas  of 
Chemistry"  (1854),  in  which  the  same  plan  of 
pictorial  illustration  was  carried  out,  and  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  test.  He  has  also 
C'  'ished  "  Alcohol  and  the  Constitation  of 
"  (1855),  and  the  "  Hand  Book  of  House- 
bold  Science"  (1867).  Mr.  Yonmans  is  a  pop- 
ular lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  He  is  now 
(Deo.  1862)  in  Europe  stadying  the  variona 
systems  of  primary  education  and  the  bearings 
of  science  upon  educational  progress. 

YOUNG,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  inter- 
sected by  the  Brazos  river ;  area,  1,060  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  I860,  692,  pf  whom  92  were  daves. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  diversified  by 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Cwital,  Belknap. 

kOTTNG,  Albxandeb,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Boston  in  1800,  died  there, 
March  15, 1864.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1826  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  New 
South  Congregational  ohnroh  in  Boston,  which 
oflSce  he  held  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In 
1849  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of 
overseers  of  Harvard  college.  He  published 
"  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch" (Boston,  1888);  "Chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  Ply- 
month"  (1841);  "Chronicles  of  the  First  Plant- 
ers of  the  Colony  of  Massaohnsetts  Bay"  (1846); 
"Library  of  Old  English  Prose  Writers"  (9 
vols.,  1881-4);  and  several  biographical  and 
occasional  discourses. 

YOUNG,  ABTHint,  an  English  writer  on  ag- 
riculture, bom  at  Bradfield,  Suffolk,  Sept.  7, 
1741,  died  there,  April  12,  1820.  The  son  of 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  he  was  educated  at 
Lavenham  school,  and  in  1768  was  apprenticed 
to  a  wine  merchant  at  Lynn ;  -but  disliking  busi- 
ness, he  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  which  he 
sold  to  a  bookseller,  began  a  periodical  called 
the  "  Universal  Museum,"  and  stopped  it  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1760  began  to 
write  on  agricultural  subjects.  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished "A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  South- 
ern Counties,"  which  at  once  be^une  popular, 
on  account  of  its  shrewd  observations  and 
lively,  imaginative  style ;  and  this  he  soon  fol- 
lowed with  "  A  Course  of  Experimental  Agri- 
culture" (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1770),  wWch 
eontained  "  an  exact  register  of  the  course  of 
bnriness  transacted  during  five  years  on  over 
800  acres  of  various  soils,"  which  he  had  man- 
aged at  Samford  Hall,  Essex.  While  thus  en- 
gaged in  farming,  be  was  also  a  parliament- 
ary reporter  to  the  "  Morning  Post"  of  London, 
and  spent  only  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  his 


fitrm ;  and  accordingly  at  the  end  of  hii  five 
years  he  paid  £100  to  another  to  take  hii  lease 
off  his  hands.  He  now  published  his  "Six 
Months'  Tour  through  the  North  of  EagltDd" 
(4  vols.  Svo.,  1770),  the  fruit  of  a  joonej 
made  in  1768,  which  was  followed  by  "The 
Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  EnglaBd" 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1770)  ;  "  The  Farmer's  guide " 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1770) ;  "  The  Fanner's  OalendM" 
(1771)  ;  "  Political  Essays  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  British  Empire"  (1771) ;  "ObservstioM 
on  the  Present  State  of  Waste  Lands"  (1771); 
"Rural  Economy"  (1772);  and  "Pditicil 
Arithmetic"  (1774).  In  1776-'6  he  visited  Ire- 
land, studying  not  only  the  fami'mg  of  the 
country,  but  other  matters  of  public  interest, 
and  there  spent  two  years  as  the  Duuuger  of 
a  large  estate  near  Cork,  a{ler  whidi  he 
published  his  "Tour  in  Ireland"  (2  vols.  Sro., 
1780).  In  1779  he  determined  to  emigrite  to 
America,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  mother.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  practical  haBbgndiy, 
working  with  his  own  hands,  analyzing  eoili, 
making  experiments,  &o.  Catharine  U.  eeid 
to  him  three  young  Russians  to  be  instnictti 
in  farming.  His  great  work,  Uxo  "  Annak  cf 
Agriculture,"  began  in  1784,  and  was  oontiiioei 
through  46  Svo.  volumes;  to  this  George  IH, 
who  afterward  presented  him  with  a  merino 
ram,  contributed  under  the  name  of  Btlph 
Robinson.  Engaging  in  a  warm  pablio  diMOi- 
eion  on  the  wool  bill,  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers,  he  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  maat- 
facturers  of  Norwich  in  1767.  Making  a  hone- 
back  journey  in  France,  followed  by  repeated 
visits  to  the  continent,  he  next  published  bit 
"  Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy"  (2  toU 
4to.,  1791),  and  about  the  same  time  priated  in 
a  pamphlet  his  correspondence  with  Wadiing- 
ton.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  liberal  ideis, 
bat  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  draw 
from  him  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Example 
of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain"  (1788).  Ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  board  of  agricnltnreii 
1789,  with  a  salary  of  £400,  he  held  thit  office 
till  his  death.  In  1801  the  Freneh  directoiy 
ordered  his  agricultural  works  to  be  trandited, 
and  they  were  published  under  the  title  <^  I* 
eultivateur  AnglaU  (20  vols.  Svo.,  Paris.)  He 
received  countless  testimonials  from  agrieoltuil 
societies  and  distinguished  persons,  and  hu  us 
doubt  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  pio- 
gress  of  agriculture  than  any  other  writer. 

YOUNG,  Bbioham.    See  Mokkoss. 

YOUNG,  Edwakd,  an  English  poet,  bora  •» 
Upham,  near  Winchester,  in  1684,  died.^»ill% 
1766.  He  was  educated  on  the  fbundttioa  it 
Winchester  college,  and  subsequently  entered 
All  Souls'  and  Corpus  Christi  colleges,  Ozfixd, 
at  the  former  of  which  he  received  in  1708* 
law  fellowship.  In  1 714  he  took  the  degree  d 
LL.B.,  and  in  1719  that  of  LL.D.,  but  gave  no 
attention  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  his  pio- 
fession  being  rather  that  of  poet  and  eonrtier, 
which  he  followed  until  his  80th  year.  Bii 
earliest  publication  was  a  poem  entiUid  "An 
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Epistle  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Lans- 
downe,"  so  fnll  of  fblsome  adulation  that  the 
aothor,  becoming  ashamed  of  his  own  produo- 
tion,  wisely  snppressed  it.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  two  long  poems,  "The  Last  Day" 
and  "  The  Force  of  Religion,"  which  were  suc- 
ceeded in  1714  by  a  "  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Qaeen  Anne."  Shortly  afterward  he  began  to 
devote  himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and 
in  1719  prodaoed  at  Drury  Lane  his  tragedy  of 
"Bnsiris."  "The  Revenge,"  bronght  out  in 
the  same  theatre  in  1721,  was  dedicated  to  the 
notorious  Philip,  duke  of  "Wharton,  who  for 
several  years  previous  had  been  his  patron  and 
admirer.  It  is  still  occasionally  performed.  In 
lT35-'8  appeared  bis  satires,  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "The  Love  of  Fame,  the 
Universal  Passion,"  by  which  he  acquired  much 
reputation,  and,  what  was  not  less  coveted  by 
the  poet,  upward  of  £3,000  in  money.  In 
1729  he  took  orders,  and  was  nominated  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains ;  and  thinking  the  oo- 
cnpation  of  dramatic  author  unsuitable  to  his 
new  cidling,  he  withdrew  from  rehearsal  a  new 
tragedy,  "The  Brothers,"  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  produced  on  the  stage.  In  1780 
he  received  from  All  Souls'  college  the  rectory 
of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,'  valued  at  £800  a 
year,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  married 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  l^e  earl  of 
lichfleld.  The  union  was  the  source  of  much 
mutual  happiness,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1741,  accompanied  by  several  contemporaneous 
ftmily  afflictions,  gave  rise  to  Young's  most 
celebrated  poetical  work,  the  "  Night  Thoughts," 
published  in  London  in  1742-'6.  He  prodaoed 
many  other  poems  and  miscellaneous  writings, 
and  in  1762  published  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  4  vols.  12mo.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  occupied  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  princess  dowager  of  Wales. 

TOUNG,  John  Olabk,  D.D.,  an  American 
dergyrran,  bom  in  GreenoasUe,  Penn.,  Aug.  12, 
1803,  died  June  23, 18S7.  He  was  educated  at 
Otdumbia  and  Dickinson  colleges,  and  at  the 
Princeton  theological  seminary,  and  having 
been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  third  presbytery 
of  New  York  in  1828,  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Lexington,  Ey.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  president  of  Oentre  college,  Danville, 
Ky.,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
For  some  years  he  also  had  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Danville.  Dr.  Young  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  ministers  of  his  denomination 
in  the  United  States. 

YOUNG,  Matthkw,  a  British  mathematician 
and  prelate,  born  in  county  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, in  1760,  died  at  Whitworth,  Lancashire, 
Nov.  28,  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  took  orders,  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  his  college  in  1780, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  Irish 
academy,  to  whose  "  Transactions"  he  contrib- 
uted e^nsively,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Olon- 
fert  and  Eihnaoduach.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tarjr  on  the  Prineipia  of  Newton,  and  published 


"  An  Essay  on  the  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and 
Musical  Strings"  (1784),  and  "Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy"  (1800). 

YOUNG,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar,  bom 
at  Milverton,  Somersetshire,  June  18,  1773, 
died  in  London,  May  10, 1829.    Of  a  Quaker 
fomUy,  and  the  youngest  of  10  children,  be 
spent  6  years  at  school,  studying  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew,  was  a  private 
tutor  for  4  years  (1787-92),  studying  in  his 
leisure  oriental  languages  also,  with  the  higher 
mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  and  entomology, 
and  amusing  himself  with  turning  and  micro- 
scope making,  and  then  went  to  London  to 
study  medicine.    His  medical  studies,  which 
he  had  for  some  time  varied  with  the  study 
of  music  and  the  pleasures  of  refin^  sociid 
life,  led  him  to  Edinburgh  in  1794,  in  which 
year  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty.   In  1795  he  went  to  Gkittingen,  where  he 
studied  civil  and  natural  history,  medicine, 
gymnastics,  and  horsemanship  for  9  months, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  after  a  tour 
through  Germany  returned  to  England  in  1797. 
He  entered  Emmanuel  college,  Gambridge,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  was  gradut^ed  in  1799,  and  in 
1800  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
London.    But  having  inherited  a  handsome 
property,  he  never  sought  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, preferring  instead  to  devote  himself  to  his 
favorite  studies.    In  1801  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  royal 
institution,  but  was  too  profound  and  precise 
to  be  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  resigned  in 
1803.    In  1802  he  became  foreign  secretary  of 
the  roysl  society,  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death.    His  lectures  before  the  royal  insti- 
tution, afterward  published  as  "  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1807),  containing  a 
complete   syirtem  of  natural  philosophy,  set 
forth  the  principle  of  interferences  in  the  un- 
dnlatory  ueory  of  light,  of  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  says  ^at "  this  discovery  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  place  its  author' in  the  highest 
rank  of  scientific  immortality,  even  were  his 
other  almost  innumerable  claims  to  such  dis- 
tinction disregarded."    He  lectured  on  the  ele- 
ments of  medical  science  and  practice  at  the 
Middlesex  hospital  in  1809-'10.  and  was  chosen 
one  of  thephymoianB  of  St.  Georg:e'B  hospital 
in  1811.    Having  studied  the  Coptic  language, 
he  endeavored  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt,  and,  though  not  perfectly  suocMsfhl, 
was  before  ChampoUion  in  the  career  of  bril- 
liant discovery  which  unlocked  the  records  of 
that  ancient  country.      (See  HmaoGLypHioa, 
vol.  ix.  p.  162.)    In  1818  he  published  "An 
Introduction  to  Medical  Literature"  (2d   ed., 
1828),  and  in  1816  "A  Practical  and  Historical 
Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases."    In  1816 
he  became  secretary  to  the  commission  to  e»- 
tablish  a  more  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  drew  up  the  three  reports  of 
that  commission  (1819,  1820,  1821);  in  1818 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of 
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lon^tnde,  and  after  its  dissolntion  conducted 
the  "Kantical  Almanac."  In  1827  he  was 
chosen,  in  place  of  Yolta,  a  foreign  associate 
of  the  academj  of  sciences  in  Paris.  His 
"  Miscellaneous  Works"  have  been  collected 
by  Dean  Peacock  and  Mr.  John  Leitch  (4  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1865),  by  the  former  of  vhom 
his  "  Life"  was  also  written  (8vo.,  1855).  The 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  published  posthumously,  entitled 
"  Rndiments  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionary"  (Sro., 
London,  1880). 

YOUNG,  Thomas  Johit,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  22, 
1803,  died  there  in  Oct.  1852.  Ue  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1823,  was  tutor  in 
Charleston  college  for  one  year,  studied  at  the 
Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  New  York, 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bo  wen  in  1827,  was 
rector  of  several  country  parishes  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1847  became  assistant  rector 
of  St.  Michael's  church,  Charleston,  which  of- 
fice he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous and  kindly,  as  well  as  studious  man,  and 
an  efficacious  preacher,  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  negroes. 

YPEES  (Flemish,  Yperen  or  Ypem),  a  for- 
tified city  of  Belgium,  province  of  "W.  Flanders, 
on  the  river  Yperl6,  80  m.  8.  W.  from  Bruges ; 
pop.  17,976.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  and 
unhealtiiy  region,  has  a  Gothic  cloth  hall,  begun 
in  1842,  now  used  as  a  council  house  and  for 
other  public  purposes ;  the  Gothic  church  of 
8t.  Martin,  where  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  is 
buried,  and  other  churches;  2  colleges,  4  hos- 
pitals, &e.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods, 
laces,  ribbons,  &o.,  are  manufactured,  and  salt 
is  made. — Ypres  was  first  surrounded  with 
walls  in  1388,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1688.  In  the  14th  century  it  had 
200,000  inhabitants  and  employed  4,000  looms. 

YP8ILANTI,  a  city  of  Washtenaw  oo.,  Mich., 
on  the  Huron  river  and  the  Michigan  central 
railroad,  80  m.  W.  by  8.  from  Detroit,  and  254 
from  Chicago;  pop.  in  1860, 3,965.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous agricultural  district,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  normal  school.  It  has  also  an  excellent 
union  school  with  4  ward  schools,  8  churches, 
2  newspaper  ofSces,  and  several  mills  and 
manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  iron,  flour,  ftir- 
nitnre,  leather,  paper,  &o. 

YP8ILANTI,  the  name  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  Fanariote  family,  originating  at  Trebi- 
zond,  and  claiming  descent  from  the  Comneni. 
I.  Athanasius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
oentary,  "was  a  favorite  of  the  sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople. II.  Alexander,  his  son  (put  to 
death  in  1805),  was  interpreter  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  became  hospodar  of  Wallachia  in  1774, 
granted  religious  freedom  to  Lutherans  in  1780, 
resigned  in  1781,  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  1790,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  released  after  the  peace  of  Jassy  in 
1792,  was  suspected  by  the  Forte  of  treason- 
able relations  with  Russia,  and  was  executed 


with  great  tortures.    HL  OoHSTAimin,aonof 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Constantinople  about 
1760,  died  in  Kiev  in  1816,  conspired  to  free 
Greece,   but  was  discovered   and  fled.    His 
father  having  obtiuned  his  pardon,  he  returned 
and  became  interpreter  to  the  Forte,  and  in 
1799  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Uoldavia,  and 
shortly  afterward  of  Wallachia.    Dismissed  in 
1805,  he  entered  the  Russian  serrice  to  fight 
against  Turkey,  but  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
withdrew  to  ^ev,  where  he  lived  on  g  penaon 
from  the  Russian  government.    IV.  Alkxii!- 
DEB,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  ConsUnti- 
nopie,  Dec.  12,  1792,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  81, 
1828,  entered  the  Russian  service  in  1809  as  an 
oflicer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  became  ma- 
jor in  1812,  and  lost  his  right  hand  in  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  Aug.  27, 1818.  He  wasmadeseolo- 
nel  and  adjutant  of  Alexander  I.,  and  in  18IT 
became  a  m^or-general.    In  1820  he  took  tbe 
leadership  of  the  movement  projected  by  the 
Hetmria,   the    secret  society  formed  to  pro- 
mote the    independence   of  Greece,  and  the 
outbreak  began  in  the  Danubian  principalities 
in  Feb.  1821 ;  but  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle 
at  Dragashan,  June  19, 1821,  put  an  end  to  the 
project  for  the  time.    Ypsilanti  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Austrians,  and  was  kept  a  piis- 
oner  by  them  for  six  years ;   and  when  re- 
leased in  1827,  through  tiie  interposition  of  the 
czar  Nicholas,  his  health  was  hopelegdy  de- 
stroyed.   V.  Demetbius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Constantinople,  Dec.  25, 173S, 
died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  81,  1832,  distingoished 
himself  in  the  Russian  service  in  ISU,  joined 
the  insurrection  in  the  Morea  in  June,  18S1, 
demanded  that  the  supreme  command  should 
be  given  him,  and  on  its  refusal  quarrelled 
with  the  party  of  Mavrocordato,  but  took  com- 
mand of  the  siege  of  Tripolitza,  which  he  car- 
ried by  storm  in  October,  but  was  repulsed  in 
December  at  Nanplia.    In  Jan.  1822,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
met  wili  varying  but  not  remarkable  fortune 
as  a  military  leader  during  the  spring,  but  in 
July  distinguished  himself  by  audacionsly  hold- 
ing the  citadel  of  Argos  and  rendering  po*- 
sible  the  total  destrucuon  of  the  enemy  in  the 
passes  between  that  place  and  Corinth.  In  1823 
ne  withdrew  from  public  a£fairs,  but  in  June, 
1826,  Bucoeesfully  opposed  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  the 
mills  of  Lema,  and  in  1826  took  a  promment 
part  in  advocating  the  r^ection  of  the  pro- 
posed English  protectorate.  When  Capo  d'Istria 
assnmed   the  government  in  1828,  Ypsilaati 
was  made  commander  of  the  troops  in  eastern 
Greece,  but  resigned  in  1830.    In  April,  188J, 
after  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria,  be  tm 
chosen  one  of  the  7  members  of  the  executiw  * 
commission,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death. 
YRIARTE,  Jhan  dk,  a  Spanish  linguist,  bom 
at  Orotava,  in  the  island  of  Teneriflfe,  Dee- 15> 
1702,  died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  28,  1771.    In  VM 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Paris,  afterward  stud- 
ied the  English  language  in  London,  revisited 
Teneriffe  in  1724,  and  then  went  to  Madrid  and 
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beoame  a  aeoretary  in  the  royal  printing  office, 
a  librarian  in  the  royal  library,  and  in  1740 
official  translator  to  the  principal  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy  in  1743,  and  devised  an  improred  sys- 
tem of  orthography,  panctaation,  and  accentu- 
ation for  the  Spanish  language.  He  began  a 
Spanish-Latin  dictionary,  but  never  went  be- 
yond the  letter  A.  He  left  in  manusoript  Sit- 
toria  de  lot  ula»  de  Oanaria,  and  Paleografa 
Oriega.  A  (election  of  his  works  was  publish- 
ed in  1774  (3  vols.  4to.,  Madrid). — Tomab  db, 
a  Spanish  author,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  Sept.  18,  1750,  di^ 
in  Madrid,  Sept.  17,  1791.  He  received  his 
education  in  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  his 
ancle,  and  at  the  age  of  18  produced  some 
translations  of  French  plays  which  were  per- 
formed upon  the  Spanish  stage.  He  also  ao- 
qaired  considerable  reputation  at  court  as  a 
classical  and  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  received 
a  place  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  retained  nntil  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  literary  porsuits  were  much  intermpted  by 
personal  controversies  with  rivals,  and  in  1786 
be  was  summoned  before  the  inquisition  on 
snspicion  of  being  tainted  with  the  new  French 
philosophy.  His  published  works,  apart  from 
his  controversial  writings,  comprise  original 
and  translated  dramas,  didactic  poems,  and  far 
bles.  The  best  of  his  poems  is  Za  munca,  pub- 
lished in  1780,  which  has  passed  through  6 
editions  and  been  translated  into  the  chief  Eu- 
ropean languages.  His  reputation  however 
rests  upon  his  fables,  nearly  80  in  number,  and 
written  in  upward  of  40  di£Serent  metres. 
The  fictions  were  all  invented  by  himself,  in 
which  respect  they  differ  from  similar  modern 
productions,  and,  what  is  also  a  novelty,  they 
are  restricted  in  their  moral  purpose  to  the 
correction  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  men  of 
learning.  "  They  are  too  narrative  in  their 
stracture,"  says  Ticknor,  "  and  fail  somewhat 
in  the  genial  spirit  which  distinguishes  .^£sop 
and  La  Fontaine;  but  their  influence  was  so 
mnch  needed  in  the  age  of  bad  writing  in 
which  they  appeared,  and  they  are  beside  so 
graceful  in  their  versification,  that  they  were 
not  only  received  with  great  favor  at  first,  but 
have  never  lost  it  since."  They  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  George  H.  Deve- 
renx  ("Literary  Fables  of  Yriarte,"  16nu>., 
Boston,  1856). 

YTTRIUM  (from  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  where 
the  minerals  oontidning  it  were  first  found),  a 
rare  metal,  first  obtained  pure  by  WOhler  in 
1828,  the  oxide  of  which,  discovered  by  Ghidolin 
in  1794,  occurs  in  small  quantity  as  a  component 
of  several  minerals,  such  as  gadolinite,  tankelite, 
y  ttro-cerite,  &c.  It  is  most  conveniently  obtain- 
ed from  its  chloride,  upon  heating  in  a  platinum 
cmcible  a  stratified  mixture  of  this  salt  and 
potaasimn.  The  chlorine  passes  to  the  latter, 
the  metal  jrttrium  remaining  in  shining,  pulveru- 
lent scales,  of  iron-gray  color,  but  which  upon 
bnmidiing  show  a  high  metallic  lustre.    Its 


symbol  is  Y.  Yttriom  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air 
at  red  heat,  nor  by  contact  with  steam ;  but 
in  oxygen  gas  it  bums  brilliantly,  yielding  a 
white  protoxide,  or  yttria.  This,  however,  is 
best  secured  through  a  process  employed  to 
separate  it  from  the  mineral  gadolinite;  the 
carbonate  is  thus  first  formed,  and  being  ignit- 
ed, yttria  remains.  Yttria  (YO)  is  a  white  pow- 
der, without  odor  or  taste,  soluble  in  the  carbon- 
ates of  the  alkalies,  especially  that  of  ammonia. 
Upon  precipitating  its  salts  from  an  aqueous 
solution,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  hydrate.  With 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  &c.,  yttrium  forms 
colorless  and  more  or  less  crystalline  salts. 
The  chloride  is  obtained  upon  passing  chlorine 
over  a  mixture  of  yttria  and  charcoal,  in  a 
heated  porcelain  tube.  A  characteristic  of  solu- 
tions of  yttria  is  their  yielding  a  white  preoip- 
itate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

YUBA,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Feather  river  and  8.  by  Bear  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Yuba  river ;  area  estimated 
at  868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 13,671.  The  E. 
part  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  the  W.  part  is  undu- 
lating or  leveL  The  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1868  were  86,976  bnshels  of 
wheat,  163,766  of  barley,  8,700  of  oats,  8,75p 
of  Indian  com,  21,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,895 
tons  of  hay;  and  there  were  60,000  grape 
vines.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  27  saw  inills, 
an  iron  foundery,  9  quartz  mills,  and  2  news- 
paper offices.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
mining  counties  in  the  state.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  San  Francisco  and  Marys- 
ville  and  the  central  railroads,  unfinished. 
Capital,  Marysville. 

YUCATAN,  called  also  Mkbida  and  Cam- 
PBAOHT,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
comprising  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  gpilf  of  Mexico, 
N.  E.  by  the  channel  or  strait  of  Yucatan, 
which  separates  it  from  Cuba,  E.  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  S.  by  Balize  and  Ouatemala,  S.  W. 
by  Tabasco,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Oampeachy. 
It  lies  between  lat.  18°  and  21°  40'  N.,  long. 
87°  25'  and  90°  80'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  8. 
about  260  m.,  mean  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  47,268 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  680,826.  The  coast  has 
few  indentations.  In  the  S.  W.  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive lagoon  called  Laguna  di  Terminos, 
lying  partly  in  the  state  of  Tabasco.  On  the 
S.  £.  are  3  small  bays,  the  Puerto  de  Calen- 
toras,  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Bahia  de 
la  Ascension.  The  rivers  are  few  and  small, 
and  when  rain  fails  the  interior  becomes  a  dry 
and  parched  desert,  where  springs  of  fresh 
water  can  scarcely  be  found.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco, Champoton,  and  Honda  are  the  largest 
streams.  There  is  one  lake  of  considerable  size, 
Lake  Chiohancanab.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  lofty  ridges,  which  are  dry  and  sterile. 
Toward  the  coast  the  country  is  better  wa- 
tered, and  mnch  of  it  is  covered  with  heavy 
forests  of  baywood,  redwood,  mahogany,  and 
other  trees  of  large  rize  and  great  value.    Con- 
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Biderable  tracts  are  onltiTated,  and  produce 
cotton,  maize,  rice,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  sngar 
cane.  Oattle  are  also  raised  in  large  ntnnbera, 
and  beef  salted  or  dried  and  salted  hides  form 
important  articles  of  export.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  salt  fish,  dye  voods,  straw  hate,  hon- 
ey and  wax,  cocoannts  and  other  fruits,  and  the 
hemp  called  jeMoutn,  produced  from  die  fibres 
of  the  agave.  The  state  is  divided  into  6  de- 
pendencies and  18  districts.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Merida,  the  capital,  Campeaohy, 
Valladolid,  Izamal,  Bacalar,  and  Tekax.  Sisal 
is  the  port  of  Merida,  but  has  httle  trade. 
Campeachy  is  the  principal  seaport.  The  evi- 
dences of  a  higher  civilization  possessed  by  the 
race  who  originally  inhabited  Yucatan  are 
abundant  and  interesting.  The  ruins  of  Ux- 
mal,  Ofaichen,  Kabah,  Zayi,  &&,  have  been  ex- 
plored by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Oatherwood, 
and  others.  Those  of  Uxmal,  the  most  remark- 
able, are  situated  about  46  m.  S.  S.  W.  from 
Merida,  and  10  m.  from  those  of  Zayi.  They 
comprise  numerous  massive  limestone  struc- 
tures built  on  broad  terraced  platforms,  and  all 
highly  ornamented.  The  largest  single  build- 
ing is  called  the  "house  of  the  governor," 
which  has  a  fW>nt  of  828  feet,  and  contains  24 
rooms.  The  most  beautifhl  structure  is  the 
"  house  of  the  nuns,"  composed  of  4  ranges  en- 
closing a  large  conrtyard,  with  88  spartments. 
The  "house  of  the  dwaif,"  on  a  very  steep 
mound  88  feet  high,  was  a  teoeaUi  for  human 
eacrifices.  Abont  f  of  the  population  of  Taca- 
tan  are  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  speak  the 
Maya  language.  The  remainder  are  mostly  of 
mixed  race,  with  a  few  whites,  generally  of 
European  birth.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
tiiough  tiiere  ia  a  college  at  Oampeaohy,  and 


schools  in  the  larger  towns. — ^Ttiaataa  wu^ 
covered  in  1617  by  Francisco  Henundez  Co^ 
dova,-and  sul^ected  by  Cortes.  From  Ittl, 
when  the  Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off,  it  re- 
mained independent  till  1824,  when  it  united 
with  the  Mexican  confederation.  In  1840  it 
proclaimed  itself  again  an  independent  rqiob- 
Ho,  and  in  1848,  having  secured  its  own  temn 
of  peace,  reentered  the  confederation.  It  wat 
again  independent  from  1646  to  1662. 

YUGTAKABTA.    See  Jokjokxbta. 

YUPURA    See  Jafdra. 

YIJSUF.    See  Joubboitf. 

Y VERDUN,  or  Yvkhboh  (anc.  JJmAmimi), 
a  town  of  the  canton  of  Vand,  Switzerland,  18 
m.  N.  from  Lausanne,  near  the  month  of  the 
Thiele,  on  the  lake  of  Kenfch&tel;  pop.  ii 
1860,  8,619.  It  has  an  old  castle  bnilt  in  IIU 
by  Conrad,  dnke  of  Zfihiingen,  in  which  Po- 
talozzi  established  in  1805  l&educatioBal  iiati- 
tnte,  and  developed  the  principles  of  his  ^itca 
at  education. 

Y  VON,  Adolfhb,  a  French  painter,  bora  it 
Eschwiller,  department  of  Moeelle,  in  181T, 
studied  mider  Paul  Delaroche,  travelled  in  Bv- 
sia  in  1848,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  teiin 
of  designs  which  were  exhibited  in  Firii  ii 
1847-'8.  Beside  several  portraits,  he  hii  im- 
duced  "The  Remorse  of  Judas"  (1646),  "The 
Battle  of  Kolikova"  (1860),  "The  Fin*  Coa- 
snl  descending  the  Alps"  (1868),  "  Marshal  Kej 
supporting  the  Rear  Guud  in  Russia'^  (1865), 
and  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Bins,"  designed  afiir 
Dante  (1866).  He  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  bj 
the  government,  and  painted  "  The  Captore  af 
the  Malakoff".(1869),  &t>.  He  is  an  utistof  i*- 
markable  power,  and  holds  a  prominent  ^M 
among  the  living  historical  painters  of  Ftanoa, 


z 


Zthe  last  letter  of  the  Teutonic,  Romanic, 
)  and  most  of  the  Slavic  alphabets,  the  6th 
«f  the  Greek,  and  the  7th  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoe- 
nician, and  Arabic.  In  English,  French,  Por- 
tuguese, and  modern  Greek,  it  is  simply  a  linguo- 
dental  consonant,  forming  the  feeble  or  sonorous 
counterpart  of  the  ribilant  S,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  resulting  from  the  fact  that  in 
sonnding  Z  the  vocal  chords  of  the  glottis  are 
used,  while  in  sonnding  S  they  are  inactive.  In 
all  these  languages  the  regular  sound  of  Z  is  that 
heard  in  the  words  ttme,  ttbra,  tine.  In  the  an- 
cient Greek  it  had  the  sound  of  A,  and  was  reck- 
oned metrically  as  a  double  consonant.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Latin  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tas, when  it  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet.  In  Gierman  it  is  pronounced  as  te; 
in  Italian  as  U  and  fis;  in  Spanish  like  th  in 
think.  The  Russians  have  two  letters,  one  the 
8th  of  their  alphabet,  representing  our  simple 
Z,  the  other  tne  S8d,  equivalent  to  U. — ^As  a 
nomeral  the  Greek  Z  signifies  7;  among  the 


'Romans  Z  stood  for  2,000;  with  a  horixoild 
line  over  it,  for  2,000,000. 

ZAOAPA.    See  Saoapa. 

ZACATEOAS,  a  central  state  of  the  Xexioi 
confederation,  bounded  N.  by  Dnrango,  Ooah» 
la,  and  New  Leon,  E.  by  San  Luis  Potoai,  aai 
8.  and  W.  by  Guadalajara;  area,  20,888  aq.  b-; 
pop.  in  1867,  802,141.  It  nearly  enolosea  th( 
little  state  of  Agnas  Oalientes.  Zacsteeaabe 
longs  to  the  central  table  lands  of  Mexico,  a» 
much  of  it  is  arid.  It  is  drained  by  the  afflneati 
of  the  Santiago,  the  Santander,  and  the  Sic 
Grande  del  Parras.  It  has  9  lakes,  all  hi^ 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  im 
monnteins  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  tranne 
the  state,  contain  some  of  the  rieheit  mf9 
mines  on  tiie  continent.  There  are  8  ext* 
sive  veins,  upon  which  nearly  8,000  ahafU  haw 
been  opened,  and  it  is  estimated  that  theie 
mines  have  produced  silver  to  the  vatoe  of 
$1,000,000,000.  The  most  celebrated  miMJ 
are  those  of  Zaeatecaa  and  Somlwerett.   "* 
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prindpal  towns  are  Zacateoas,  the  capital,  Free- 
ntlla,  Sombrerete,  Lagos,  and  Agnaa  Oalientes. 
The  principal  productions  bemde  silver  are  oat- 
tie  and  grain.  Near  the  western  bonndarj  of 
tbe  state  are  extensive  ruins,  called  Los  Edifl- 
oiOB,  Bopposed  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  tem- 
ples,—Zaoatbom,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  vaJley,  160m.  K  N.  W.  from  Gnanqnato ; 
pop.  in  1864,  26,4S7.  It  is  bnilt  over  a  vein  of 
tdlver,  which  has  been  deeply  explored.  It  has 
a  fine  appearance  from  a  Stance,  owing  to  the 
size  and  massiveness  of  its  ohnrohes,  and  the 
elegance  of  some  of  its  reddenoes;  but  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has  a  man- 
ufactory of  gunpowder  and  a  mint. 

ZAOH,  A^rroN,  baron  von,  an  Austrian  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Pesth,  Jnne  17,  1744,  died  in 
Oratz,  Nov.  82, 1886.  He  entered  the  academy 
of  engineers  in  Vienna  in  1760,  served  in  the  7 
years'  war  on  the  general  staff,  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  Vienna  military  academy,  was  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1788,  and.  was  miyor- 
general  and  quartermaster-general  in  Italy  in 
1796 ;  in  1799  was  chief  of  the  stafl;  and  led  the 
grenadiers  at  Marengo,  where  he  was  captured. 
iQ  1801  he  was  made  a  field-marshal  heuten- 
ant,  and  in  1806  governor  of  Trieste. — ^Fkan^ 
baron  von,  a  German  astronomer,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Presburg,  Jnne  4,  1764, 
died  of  cholera  in  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1832.  He 
served  in  the  Austrian  army,  spent  some  time 
in  England,  was  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Seebeig  near  Gotha  from  1787  to  1806,  accom- 
panied the  widowed  duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha  in 
a  journey  in  France  in  1804-'S,  removed  to  the 
Bonth  of  France  in  1812,  and  went  with  the 
daohess  to  Italy  in  1813,  settling  at  Genoa, 
where  tiiey  remained  till  her  death  in  1827, 
when  he  retnmed  to  Paris,  and  was  relieved 
ftom  the  stone  by  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  While  in 
Italy  he  took  great  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  observatory  at  Naples,  and  another 
at  Lucca.  His  Oeoffraphitehe  Ephemeriden  and 
JfohatUehe  Gwrtm<mdmM  (98  vols.,  Gotha, 
1800-'13),  publications  of  graat  value,  he  con- 
tinued after  he  was  in  Italy  under  the  title  of 
Corm^pendanM  a$tronomigue  (1818-'28).  He 
alao  wrote  on  the  attraction  of  momtains,  and 
pablished  several  series  of  astronomical  tables. 

ZAOHARIiL,  Justus  FmiDBioB  Wilhelh, 
a  German  poet,  born  in  Frankenhausen,  May 
1,  1738,  died  in  Brunswick,  Jan.  80,  1777.  He 
stadied  law  at  Leipsio,  but  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  at  first  adhering  to  Gottsched,  but 
afterward  going  over  to  the  new  school.  He 
was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Brunswick 
when  he  died.  His  first  work,  Ber  Renom- 
«»**<,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  was  published  by 
Ctottsched  in  1744,  and  his  best  productions  are 
of  that  class.  He  translated  " Paradise  Lost" 
into  German  hexameters.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  2  vols.  (1772),  and  a  volume 
of  bis  posthomons  writings  appeared  in  1781. 

ZAOHARIl  VON  LINGENTHAL,  Kabl 
Salomo,  a  G«niian  Jurist,  bom  in  Meissen,  Sept. 


14,  1769,  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  27, 1843. 
He  studied  at  Leipsio  and  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1797  became  professor  of  law  at  the  latter 
university,  whence  he  removed  to  Heidelberg 
in  1807,  afterward  declined  professorships  at 
Gdttingen  and  Leipsic,  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Baden,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1842,  His  works  are  numerous 
and  of  very  great  value. 

ZAFFRE.    See  Cobalt,  vol.  v.  p.  403. 

ZAGOSEIN,  or  Saooskut,  Mihail  Nikolair- 
YiTCH,  a  Russian  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in 
Bamzay,  in  the  government  of  Penza,  July  26, 
1789,  died  in  Moscow,  June  6,1852.  At  14  years 
of  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  government  office 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  ia  1812  an  officer  of  the 
militia  of  the  capital.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Polotzk,  and  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Dantzio  as  adjutant  to  Gen.  Lewis.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  wrote  a  comedy 
called  Prokaonik,  or  "  The  Wag,"  which  was 
acted  at  the  St.  Petersburg  theatre.  He  now 
obtained  a  situation  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre, and  was  made  honorary  librarian  of  the 
unperial  library.  In  1820  he  became  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  17  com- 
edies, of  which  the  most  important  are:  "Mr. 
Boganotoff,  or  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the 
Metropolis;"  "Boganotoff  the  Second,  or  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  Country;"  "A  Bomance  on 
the  High  Road ;"  and  "  The  Journey  Abroad." 
In  1829  he  produced  at  Moscow  a  novel  in  8 
volumes  entitled  "  George  MiloslafiEsky,  or  the 
Russians  in  1612,"  which  gave  him  a  high 
reputation  in  Bussia.  In  1834  the  romance 
appeared  in  an  English  translation  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Young  Muscovite,  or  the  Poles  in 
Russia,"  edited  by  Capt.  Frederic  Chamier,  R.  N. 
None  of  his  many  later  novels  attained  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first.  He  published  3  or  4  volumes 
of  essays  under  the  title  of  Mothva  i  Moskvitehi. 

ZAGRAB.    See  Aosak. 

ZAHN,  JoHAKN  Easl  Wilhklm,  a  German 
architect  and  painter,  bom  at  Rodenburg,  Aug. 
81,  1800,  was  educated  in  Oassel,  visited  Paris 
and  Italy  in  1622-'4,  and  was  in  Italy  again 
from  1880  to  1840,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  in  1829  he  had  been  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  His  principal 
work  is  IHe  tehoiuten  Omamente  vnd  merk- 
vArdiffBten  Gem&lde  aut  Pompeji,  Heretiianum 
vnd  Stabid  (Berlin,  1828). 

ZAIRE.    See  Oohoo. 

ZAJONCZEK,  JozBF,  a  Polish  prince,  bom 
at  Kamienieo  in  1752,  died  in  Warsaw,  July  28, 
1826.  He  served  under  Kosoiuszko  in  the  war 
against  Russia,  became  a  nuuor^eneral,  emi- 
grated to  France,  served  under  Bonaparte  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  was  a  general  of  division  in 
1802,  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Polotzk,  Aug. 
17,  1812,  where  he  commanded  an  army  corps, 
on  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in 
1816  was  appointed  viceroy  by  Alexander  I., 
made  a  prince  in  1818,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  in  1895  was  confirmed  in  all  his  titles 
and  dignities.    The  Poles,  who  r^oioed  at  his 
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appointment,  found  him  devoted  to  the  czar, 
and  came  to  hate  him  aooordingly.  He  wrote 
an  Hutoire  de  la  rholutwn  de  Pologne  en  1794 
(Paris,  1797). 

ZALEUOUS,  the  lawgiver  of  tie  Epiiephy- 
rian  Locrians  in  southern  Italy.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  and  employed 
as  a  shepherd,  but  Diodorus  describes  him  as 
of  good  family.  So  much  disorder  and  dis- 
tress prevailed  among  the  colonists,  that  they 
applira  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
and  were  enjoined  to  make  laws  for  them- 
selves. These  they  received  from  Zaleucas, 
who  pablished  ordinances  which  he  professed 
to  have  received  from  the  goddess  Minerva  in 
a  dream.  They  were  promulgated  in  664  B.  0., 
40  years  earlier  than  the  code  of  Draco,  and 
were  therefore  the  first  collection  of  written 
laws  possessed  by  the  Greeks.  There  is  noth- 
ing certain  in  regard  to  them  except  their  ex- 
traordinary rigor,  and  their  having  definite 
penalties  attached  to  their  violation.  They 
were  for  a  longtime  observed  by  the  Locrians; 
and  so  great,  we  are  informed,  was  their  aver- 
sion to  any  change,  that  whoever  proposed  a 
new  law  was  obliged  to  appear  in  public  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  if  his  proposition 
was  not  accepted  he  was  immediately  strangled. 
The  penalty  for  adultery  was  the  loss  of  both 
eyes.  The  son  of  Zaleucus  was  convicted  of 
that  crime,  but  the  father,  refusing  to  grant 
the  prayers  of  the  people  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment, had  one  of  his  own  eyes  put  out  and  one 
of  his  son's,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
the  law.  According  to  one  account,  Zaleucus 
fell  fighting  for  his  country ;  according  to  an- 
other, he  slew  himself  for  violating  one  of  his 
own  laws. 

ZALUSKI,  a  Polish  family,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  distinguished  members : 
L  Andrzbj  Ohhyzostom,  an  orator  and  author, 
bom  about  1C50,  died  in  1711.  He  was  bishop 
of  Ermeland  and  grand  chancellor  of  Poland 
under  Augustas  II.,  and  wrote,  though  not  for 
publication,  Bpittola  HUtorieo-Familiare*  (4 
vols.,  Braunsberg,  1709-'61),  which  contain 
valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  John  Sobieski.  II.  Jozbf  Asdbzbj, 
founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  east- 
ern Europe,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
1701,  died  Jan.  9, 1774.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
way  wode  of  Rawa,  and  became  canon  of  Plock 
and  grand  referendary  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the 
contest  for  the  succession,  which  sprang  up  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  between  his  son  Au- 
gastns  III.  and  Stanislas  Leszczynaki,  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  latter,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement 
XII.  There  he  remained  3  years,  and  when 
Stanislas  repaired  to  Lorraine,  he  went  to  hb 
conrt  Obtaining  an  amnesty  from  Augustus,  he 
went  back  to  his  native  country  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Kiev.  With  the  assistance  of  his  broth- 
er, the  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  vast  library,  collected  from  foreign  sources 
and  the  monastic  and  scattered  libraries  of  Po- 


land. In  1748  it  was  placed  in  a  bmlding  it 
Warsaw  owned  by  the  two  brothers,  and  then 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In  1766,  at  Uw 
diet,  he  inveighed  so  violently  against  the  dii- 
aidents,  protected  by  Rusma,  that,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  ambassador  Bepnin, 
he  was  taken  to  Kalooga,  and  there  confined 
until  1778.  During  his  residence  there  he 
wrote  from  memory  a  bibliographical  acconnt, 
in  a  kind  of  blank  verse,  of  the  books  ia  hii 
library  which  treated  of  Polish  history.  It  waa 
pablished  in  183S  at  Oracow  under  the  title 
of  BibUoteka  hUtoryhdw  poUkieh.  By  hia  will 
the  library  was  left  to  the  Polidi  people,  bit 
after  his  death  it  received  no  aocessioDB,  and 
on  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  ns 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  formed  At 
nncleus  of  the  present  imperial  library.  Al- 
though it  had  diminished  rather  than  inereated 
when  taken  to  Russia,  it  numbered  ^en262,6M 
volumes  and  about  25,000  engravings.  Host  of 
the  books  wjere  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Go^ 
man  languages ;  4,368  were  in  English,  i061 
in  Polish,  and  26  in  Russian ;  and  80,000  toI- 
nmes  were  on  the  subject  of  theology.  Zt- 
luski  composed  an  autobiography  in  vene,  la' 
a  Speeimen  Sutcria  Polonim  OriUem  (Dantaa 
1788),  and  wrote  several  bibliographical  woib, 
part  of  which  have  been  printM.  His  writiafi 
though  marked  by  extraordinary  leaniing,  ait 
very  deficient  in  taste. 

ZAMA,  Battle  of.    See  HAsinBAi. 

ZAMBECOARI,  Feancebco,  count,  an  Ital- 
ian aeronaut,  born  in  Bologna  in  1756,  IdIM 
Sept  21,  1812.  He  was  of  a  noble  fiunily,  ca- 
tered the  Spanish  naval  service,  fdl  into  tbt 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  put  in  tiie  bagaio 
at  Constantinople,  but  was  finally  liberated 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Bpamsh  amba^ 
sador.  Having  given  attention  to  the  subject 
of  aeronautics,  he  invented  an  apparatsi  f« 
steering  the  balloon,  his  theory  of  managenait 
being  based  upon  the  difierence  in  the  dir» 
tion  of  the  air  currents  at  difierent  faeigbt.^ 
By  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volnmeof 
gas  in  his  balloon,  he  proposed  to  rise  or  de- 
scend at  pleasure,  and  then  to  guide  his  come 
by  oars.  Attempting  to  carry  his  project  iate 
execution,  he  lost  his  life  by  the  balloon  eatek- 
ing  in  a  tree  and  taking  fire. 

ZAMBESI,  Zambezi,  or  Sbobxkx,  a  rirerof 
E.  Africa,  which  rises  in  Lake  Dilolo,  in  lit 
11°  80'  8.,  long.  28°  80'  E.  It  is  firat  called 
the  Leeha,  and  flows  S.  S.  £.  for  about  200  at, 
where  it  is  joined  from  the  N.  K  by  the  1^ 
ambye,  which  is  believed  to  have  its  (ffigia  b 
Lake  Shuia,  and  may  be  the  main  stream.  Ik 
next  course  is  8.  about  160  m.,  then  S.  £.  about 
800  m.,  when  it  receives  from  the  S.  W.  tb« 
Ohobe,  a  veiy  large  river,  which  has  it»  lonRa 
in  the  direction  of  Benguela  and  the  Dimani 
country.  About  40  m.  from  the  month  of  tie 
.Ohobe  are  the  Victoria  falls,  first  discofered 
and  fully  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  wk"* 
the  river,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  maha  onr  a 
precipice  100  feet  high,  and,  taming  aimo^  •< 
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•  right  angle,  flows  for  80  m.  between  two 
-walls  of  rock  in  a  channel  not  more  than  20 
yards  wide.  Abont  800  m.  below  the  falls  it 
receives  from  the  left  the  Eafae,  another  large 
affluent,  and  140  m.  farther  down  the  Loan^wa, 
flowing  from  the  north.  Its  next  course  is  E. 
and  S.  E.  for  nearly  400  m.  more  to  its  delta, 
receiving  abont  80  m.  above  the  a^x  of  the 
delta  the  Shire,  a  large  and  navigable  river 
from  the  N.  Its  waters  are  discharged  by  sev- 
eral months,  the  delta  extending  76  or  80  m., 
bnt  sand  bars  prevent  the  entrance  of  large 
ships.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  is  navigable  for 
940  m.  to  the  falls,  and  above  them  for  nearly 
400  more.  Its  whole  coarse  from  Lake  Dilolo  is 
1,480  m.,  bat  reckoning  from  the  sonroe  of  the 
Leeambye  it  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  It 
is  liable  to  inundations. 

ZAMOJSKI,  or  Zamotski,  an  ancient  family 
of  Poland,  of  which  the  following  have  been 
the  most  distingnished  members.  I.  Jan,  a 
statesman  and  general,  born  in  Skokow,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Ohelm,  April  1,  1641,  died 
near  Skokow,  July  3,  1606.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Padua,  at  which  last 

flace  he  published  in  1662  a  funeral  oration  on 
'allopius,  and  in  1663  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  senate.  In  1664  he 
-was  elected  rector  of  the  nniversity,  and  while 
in  that  office  published  a  digest  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  institution,  and  a  dissertation  en- 
titled Be  Ptrfecto  Senatore  Syntagma.  In  1666 
he  returned  to  Poland,  and  from  1669  to  1672 
"was  employed  in  arranging  the  docaments  in 
the  pablic  archives.  He  was  made  starost  of 
Bielsk,  and  upon  the  death  of  King  Sigismund 
Angostus  in  1672,  he  succeeded  in  so  organiz- 
ing the  eqnestrian  order,  that  in  the  diet  of 
1573,  held  at  Warsaw,  Henry  of  Ai\jou  (after- 
ward Henry  III.  of  France)  was  ohosen  king 
'  of  Poland.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  at  the  head 
of  the  embassy  commissioned  to  announce  to 
the  monarch  his  election ;  and  upon  Henry's 
acceptance  of  the  crown,  Zamojski  was  ap- 
pointedgrand  chamberlain  and  starost  of  Kry- 
si^n.  ifpon  the  abandonment  of  Poland  by 
Henry,  a  party  of  nobles  elected  Maximilian  II. 
of  Austria,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
primate;  but  the  party  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Austria  chose  Stephen  Bathori,  who  march- 
ed rapidly  to  Oracow,  and  was  there  crowned. 
2!amoJ8ki,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  move- 
ment, was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1680,  daring  the  war  with  Bossia, 
Bathori  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
principal  army,  with  the  title  of  hetman ;  and 
m  1582  he  negotiated  the  peace  by  which 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Novgorod  were  ceded 
to  Poland.  The  bitter  enmity  which  his  favor 
with  the  king,  whose  niece  he  married,  had 
excited,  and  his  unpopularity  for  the  share  he 
had  in  the  execution  of  a  nobleman,  Samuel 
Zborowski,  led  him  to  retire  to  a  great  extent , 
lirom  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  im- 
proving his  estates.  Atler  the  death  of  Bdthori 
in  1686,  he  might  have  aeonred  the  crown 


for  himself;  but  he  used  his  influence  in  favor 
of  Sigismund  III.,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, defeated  the  army  of  the  opposing  claim- 
ant, the  archduke  Maximilian,  at  Oracow,  pur- 
sued him  into  Silesia,  and  took  him  and  his 
forces  prisoners.  From  1690  to  1697  he  was 
engaged  in  a  constant  series  of  wars;  and 
while  Sigismund,  with  whom  he  was  no  favor- 
ite, did  not  concern  himself  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  he  almost  alone  maiatain- 
ed  the  integrity  of  the  state,  fighting  success- 
fully against  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Oossacks, 
and  oftentimes  supporting  the  army  from  his 
private  fortune.  In  1597  he  was  engaged  in  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  Swedes,  when 
increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  give  up 
the  command  and  retire  to  his  estates,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  the  resnlts 
of  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Dialeota  Chryiippea.  In  1605  he  made  at  the 
diet  a  violent  speech  against  the  king,  to  which 
Sigismund  mode  a  violent  reply,  menacingly 
patting  his  hand  tipon  his  sword.  The  chan- 
cellor cried  out :  "  Withdraw  your  hand  from 
your  sword,  prince ;  do  not  oblige  history  to 
record  that  we  were  Brutuses  and  you  a 
OsBsar."  Zamojski  was  not  only  a  great  states- 
man and  general,  but  a  munificent  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences.  He  founded  New 
Zamosc,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Poland,  and  estab- 
lished there  an  academy  and  a  ftunons  printing 
press.  He  wrote  Te»Uimentum  Joannit  Zamori 
(Mentz,  1606),  and  many  letters  of  his  are  to 
be  foond  in  Lunig's  Litera  Procerum  Europa. 
U.  Jan  n.,  a  general,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  1626,  died  in  Warsaw,  April  2, 
1665.  He  participated  under  John  Casimir  in 
the  campaign  of  1661  against  the  Cossacks, 
was  mode  palatine  of  Sandomir,  and  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  following  wars.  In  1659  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  acted  in 
the  Ukraine  against  the  czar  of  Bossia.  III. 
Andkzej,  count,  a  statesman,  bom  in  Bieznn 
in  1716,  died  in  Zamosc,  Feb.  10, 1792.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  Saxony,  went 
back  to  Poland  in  1754  with  the  rank  of  mtgor- 
general,  and  was  made  marshal  of  the  palatinate 
of  Smolensk.  In  1760  he  emancipated  his  serfs, 
a  measure  which  met  with  mnch  opposition  from 
the  nobility.  On  the  accession  of  Stanislas  An- 
gnstns  he  was  appointed  grand  chancellor ;  bat 
when,  in  1767,  at  the  demand  of  the  Bnssian 
general  Repnin,  several  senators  and  bishops 
were  token  to  Ealooga,  he  indignantly  resigned 
his  office  and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1776, 
at  the  request  of  the  diet,  he  undertook  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws,  which  he  completed  in  two 
years.  It  was  printed  under  the  title  of  Snor 
prow  tfdotoyeh  (3  vols.,  Warsaw,  1778).  The 
liberal  character  of  the  code,  especially  its  pro- 
rision  for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation, 
aroused  against  it  so  great  a  hostility,  that  in 
the  diet  of  1780  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
read,  bat  it  was  adopted  in  1791. 
ZAMPIERI.    See  Domxniohiho. 
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ZANESVILLE,  a  oity  and  the  capital  of 
Mnskingum  co.,  Ohio,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mnskingum  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  rirer,  and  at  the  intersection  pf  the 
central  Ohio  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington, 
and  Zanesville  railroads,  60  m.  E.  from  Golum- 
bns,  and  179  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Cincinnati; 
pop.  in  1860,  12,000.  The  Muskingum  is  here 
crossed  by  an  iron  railroad  bridge  638  feet 
long,  and  3  other  bridges.  The  citj  is  well 
built,  with  wide  regular  streets,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  water  works,  16  churches,  free 
schools,  with  a  fand  of  nearly  $600,000  left  by 
John  Mclntire,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
place,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  6 
newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  2  cotton  and  2  wool- 
len factories,  2  glass  works,  6  iron  founderiee, 
a  sugar  and  cider  mill  factory,  a  paper  mill,  6 
flouring  mills  with  a  capacity  for  2,000  barrels 
duly,  a  brass  and  bell  fonndery,  2  oil  mills,  8 
steam  engine  and  machine  manufactories,  a 
rolling  mul  and  nail  factory,  an  iron  blast  fur- 
nace, extensive  potteries,  and  manufactories  of 
furniture  and  wooden  ware.  The  rivers  afford 
great  water  power,  and  the  city  is  in  the  midst 
of  large  fields  of  coal,  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  &c. 
Zanesville  was  settled  in  1799,  and  from  1810 
to  1812  was  the  capital  of  the  state. 

ZANGUEBAR,  a  name  now  falling  into  dis- 
nse,  but  formerly  given  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
after  them  by  other  Europeans,  to  a  tract  of 
country  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Its  bounda- 
ries have  never  been  defined ;  it  is  laid  down 
by  most  geographers  as  extending  from  the 
country  of  the  Siomanli  or  Eesah,  about  lat.  4° 
10'  N.,  to  the  N.  frontier  of  Mozambique,  near 
Cape  Delgado,  lat.  10°  88'  S.  It  has  been  little 
explored  except  near  the  sea.  There  are  sev- 
eral towns  on  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Magadoxo,  Jnbb,  Mombas,  Melinda,  Baga- 
moyo,  Mhoam^ji,  and  Quiloa,  and  there  are 
some  excellent  harbors,  though  dangerous  reefs 
line  a  great  part  of  the  shore.  There  are  two 
or  three  large  and  important  islands  a  little 
way  out  to  sea,  including  Pemba,  Zanzibar, 
and  Monfeea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Jnbb,  Ozy,  Lindy,  and  Rowoona.  The  year  is 
divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  in 
the  former  the  country  is  subject  to  great  in- 
undations. The  soil  along  the  coast  is  fertile 
in  rice,  millet,  peas,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins, 
the  sugar  cane,  cocoanut,  banana,  plantain, 
&o.,  and  the  forests  supply  the  caoutchouc  tree 
and  many  valuable  species  of  timber.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  fowls  are  abundant.  The  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  leopard,  several  kinds  of  ante- 
lopes, hippopotamus,  and  crocodile  are  found ; 
the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  cow- 
ries are  collected  for  exportation.  The  inte- 
rior is  understood  to  be  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile; it  is  occupied  by  tribes  who  are  constant- 
ly at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
the  latter  being  foreign  settlers.  The  princi- 
pal native  tribes  are  the  Somaulis,  Gallas, 
Dowlas,  Wanyekas,  and  Bowhylis.  A  small 
part  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  island  of 
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Zanzibar,  is  sntgect  to  the  imam  of  Xmol 
Bice,  sugar,  molasses,  dried  «nd  salted  fith, 
ivory,  gums,  and  shields  are  exported  to  An- 
bia,  and  ivory,  gold,  cowries,  and  a  few  miiwr 
articles  to  Bombay ;  and  the  principal  inporlB 
are  dates,  weapons,  and  Indian  and  Britiih 
manufactures.  A  few  Hindoo  merchants  in 
settled  at  Mombas. — The  Portuguese  planted 
colonies  here  in  the  16th  and  17th  oentnriei, 
bat  afterward  abandoned  them ;  and  tiie  Anba, 
who  had  already  made  their  appearance  in  snail 
numbers,  sabseqaently  became  masters  of  the 
region  on  the  sea,  and  still  form  an  important 
element  of  the  population  of  the  large  towna. 

ZAKTA,  LiJDB.    See  Soutabi. 

ZANTE  (ano.  Zaeynthvt),  one  of  the  Ionian 
islanda,  situated  16  m.  W.  of  the  Morea  and  10 
m.  S.  of  Cephalonia,  about  20  m.  long  and  6 
broad  ;  area,  166  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  46,000. 
It  is  the  third  in  extent,  but  the  first  in  ferdti- 
ty  and  productiveness,  of  the  Ionian  isles.  It 
condsts  mainly  of  a  plain  covered  with  vise- 
yards  of  the  small  grapes  which  when  dried  an 
known  in  common  as  "Zante  oarranta,"  oi 
"raisins  of  Corinth."  They  are  peculiar  to 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  and  form  their  leadini 
article  of  export.  Olive  oil,  though  produced 
in  considerable  quantity,  is  leas  abundant  hen 
than  in  Corfu.  A  moderate  quantity  of  good 
wine  is  made.  The.mamifactures  coniist  of 
white  and  blue  cottonades  for  heavy  wear,  aSk 
Btu^s,  handkerchie&  and  scarfs,  hone  bait 
doths,  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  &o.  According  te 
Thucydides,  Zacynthus  was  originally  eettkd 
by  Achnans  from  Peloponnesus,  and  early  at- 
tained importance,  its  people  being  said  to  have 
founded  Saguntum  in  Spain  200  years  befoie 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  generally  an  allj  (^ 
Athens  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominioo  of 
Sparta.  It  formed  part  of  the  posseaaoiH  of 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  who  surrendered  it  to 
the  Romans  in  191  B.  O.  It  afterward  ahared 
the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  idands,  novl)*- 
longing  to  Great  Britain. — Zaktx,  the  capital, 
and  the  largest  town  of  the  Ionian  isles,  ia  at- 
uated  on  the  E.  coast ;  pop.  in  1861, 20,000.  Itt 
houses  are  mainly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  tbe 
city  is  a  pleasant  resort  for  visitors  and  ton- 
ists.  The  harbor  is  large,  and  the  best  in  ti* 
island  group  except  that  of  Corfu.  It  is  m- 
tected  by  a  mole,  at  the  extremity  of  wMck  i> 
a  lighthouse.  The  city  has  a  number  of  hand- 
some churches,  a  coatom  house,  an  arsenal,  a 
theatre,  a  bank,  a  lazaretto,  and  a  citadel,  b 
a  marsh  about  12  m.  S.  are  extensive  petrolenffl 
wells,  which  have  been  known  since  tbe  tiae 
of  Herodotus.  They  yield  3  or  4  barrels  daily 
of  a  thick  resinous  petroleum.  In  a  small  can 
near  the  sea  shore  an  unctaous  matter  drip* 
from  the  walls  (probably  a  more  liquid  roek 
oil),  which,  running  into  the  water,  gives  the 
.cave  the  name  of  the  "  tallow  well." 

ZANZIBAR,  or  Uou/a,  an  island  on  the  E 
coast  of  AfHca,  extending  from  lat.  6°  40'  to  8 
80'  8.;  extreme  length  62  m.,  breadth  18  m.; 
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area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  200,000.    The 
strait  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  Zangaebar  is  about -25  m.  vide,  and  is 
only  navigable  close  to  the  island,  being  occu- 
pied in  other  places  by  coral  reefs  and  islets. 
Xl>e  only  towns  of  importance  are  the  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  and  TJzi,  or  Ugiija-nea,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.    Zanzibar  is 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  which  lie  about  1  to 
2  m.  from  the  shore,  and  is  itself  of  coral  for- 
mation.   The  W.  shore  is  low,  and  indented 
by  nnmeroas  small  inlets;    the  £.  presents 
cuffs  of  coral  rock  about  30  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  no  part  of  the  island  exceeds  250 
feet  in  height.  ■  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  formed 
of  decomi>osed  vegetable  matter  with  a  small 
•abstratum  of  guano.    The  island  is  watered 
by  numerous  small  streams.    The  climate  is 
hot,  oppressive,  and  enervating,  and  generally 
considered  unhealthy.    Rice,  millet,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tropical  vegetables  are  cultivated ; 
and  the  sugar  cane,  mango,  banana,  plantain, 
pineapple,  and  many  other  tropical  fruits  grow 
with  great  lu:(uriance.  Several  species  of  palms, 
the  cotton  tree,  and  the  copal  tree  grow  wild. 
The  clove,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  trees,  pepper, ' 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sorghum  have  been  intro- 
duced and  are  extensively  cultivated.    There 
are  but  few  wild  animals  on  the  island,  but  all 
the  domestic  species  have  been  introduced. 
The  horned  cattle  are  of  the  hunched  breed  of 
India,  and  are  small ;  but  the  ass  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden. 
Horses  and  camels  are  not  numerous. — In  1840 
Said  Seid,  the  imam  of  Muscat,  removed  his 
court  from  the  capital  of  Oman  to  Zanzibar, 
and  npon  his  death  in  1856  his  son  Said  M>\jed 
succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  "  saltan  of  Zan- 
ribar  and  the  Sawahil,"  as  ruler  of  the  island 
and  the  other  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
(See  Muscat.) — Zamzibak,  Uouja,  or  Bbled- 
Zanzibar,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  in  lat.  6°  10'  S.,  long.  39°  14'  £.; 
pop.  about  30,000.    It  is  built  upon  a  sandy 
peninsula,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
harbor.      The  different  races   have  separate 
qnarters  sa-'iigned  them.     The  houses  of  the 
blacks  are  mostly  constructed  of  bamboos  cov- 
ered with  palm  leaves.     There  ore  8  or  10 
mosques.    A  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  slaves,  and  19,000  slaves  were  import- 
ed through  the  custom  house  in  1869-'60, 4,000 
of  whom  were  from  the  opposite  coast,  while  the 
remainder  were  brought  by  the  caravans  fi'om 
the  lake  regions  of  Africa.    A  great  deal  of  the 
trade  of  Zanzibar  is  in  the  hands  of  natives  of 
British  India.    These  people  alone  held  4,600 
•laves,  who  were  lately  set  at  liberty  by  order 
of  the  British  government.    In  1859  the  ex- 
ports included  488,600  lbs.  of  ivory,  valued  at 
$728,880;    876,875  of  gum  copal,   valued  at 
$185,830;  and  4,860,100  of  cloves,  valued  at 
$278,880.    Beside  these  items,  hippopotamus 
teeth,  rhinoceros  horns,  hides,  goat  and  sheep 
sklna,  inferior  kinds  of  gum,  sugar  aud  coffee, 
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dates,  pepper,  tortoise  shell,  and  myrrh  are  also 
articles  of  export.  The  principal  imports  are 
piece  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  arms,  am- 
munition, soap,  brass  wire,  and  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1868,  82  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  arrived  at 
the  port,  with  cargoes  valued  in  the  aggregate 
at  (1,022,471,  and  cleared  with  cargoes  valued 
at  (875,964 ;  but  of  the  latter  amount  $674,114 
was  made  up  of  parts  of  original  cargoes. 

ZAPATA,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it 
firom  the  Mexican  states  of  Coahnila  and  New 
Leon;  area,  about  2,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,248,  all  of  whom  were  free.  The  surface  is 
level  or  undulating,  with  hills  in  the  N.  part,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    Capital,  Bellville. 

ZAPOLYA.    See  Hungary,  vol.  ix.  p.  858. 

ZARA  (ano.  Jadera),  the  capital  of  Dal- 
matia,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  Adria- 
tic extending  into  the  gulf  of  Zara ;  pop.  7,000. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  spacious  har- 
bor, but  is  exposed  to  the  sirocco  and  bora. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  6  chnrches  induding  St. 
Simon's,  with  the  relics  of  the  saint  preserved 
in  a  glass  coffin,  an  arsenal,  a  museum  of  art 
and  antiquities,  a  theatre,  various  schools,  &c. 
Maraschino  and  rosoglio,  leather,  sUk,  and 
linen  are  manufactured.  There  are  no  wells, 
and  the  people  drink  rain  water.  There  are 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  built  by  Trt^an. 

ZARATE.    See  Gil  y  Zabatk. 

ZARLINO,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Chioggia  in  1620,  died  in  1590.  He 
was  noted  for  the  music  he  composed  to  be 
performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
on  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto.  He  de- 
termined the  relations  of  the  tones  and  semi- 
tones more  precisely  than  had  previously  been 
done,  and  on  this  subject  wrote  Imtituzioni 
armoniche  (Venice,  1562  nnd  1573).  His  other 
works  were  collected  in  6  volumes  (1580). 

ZAVOLA,  a  new  S.  W.  oo.  of  Texas,  drained 
by  the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Lconi ;  area, 
about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,  of  whom 
none  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the 
soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  &c. 

ZEA,  Don  Fbanoiboo  Antonio,  a  South 
American  patriot,  bom  in  Medellin,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Antioquia,  New  Granada,  Oct.  20, 
1770,  died  in  Bath,  England,  Nov.  28, 1822. 
After  completing  his  education  at  Bogota,  he 
was  employed  on  a  government  survey  of  the 
vegetable  resources  of  the  country.  In  1794 
he  was  arrested  for  participating  in  certain 
movements  which  aimed  at  the  independence 
of  New  Granada,  and  in  1797  was  taken  to 
Spain  for  trial.  He  was  confined  in  a  fort  at 
Cadiz  until  1799,  when  he  was  permitted  to  go 
to  France.  In  1802  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
became  an  assistant  director  in  the  botanie 
garden  of  Madrid,  and  subsequently  professor 
of  botany  and  director  in  chief.  After  the  rev- 
olution of  Arai^uez,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  junta  of  Bayonne  (1808),  and  for  some 
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time  during  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
minister  of  the  interior  and  governor  of  Malaga. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  he  went  to 
England,  whence  in  1814  he  embarked  for 
Sonth  America  and  joined  Bolivar,  who  was 
then  aboat  to  march  against  the  Spaniards  of 
VeneEuela.  He  was  made  commissary-general 
of  the  army  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  congress  of  Venezuela  in  Feb.  1819,  was 
elected  vice-president ;  but  in  August  he  re- 
signed this  office  on  account  of  his  health.  By 
a  commission  dated  Sept.  24,  1819,  he  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  all  courts  in  Europe  to  which  he 
might  choose  to  present  himself.  In  1820  he 
consequently  appeared  in  Europe,  and  after 
having  in  vain  negotiated  with  the  Spanish 
cortes  for  a  peace,  and  with  other  European 
powers  for  a  recognition  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Eng- 
lish bankers  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000 
in  March,  1822.  The  terms  of  the  loan  were 
not  very  favorable  to  the  new  republic,  and 
were  censured  by  the  Colombian  congress ;  but 
aa  the  powers  of  the  ambassador  were  unlimit- 
ed, it  was  confirmed  and  recognized. 

ZEALAND,  or  Zeelakd,  a  province  of  Hol- 
land, lying  in  and  around  the  delta  of  the 
Scheldt,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  E.  by  North  Brabant,  S.  E.  and  8.  by- 
Belgium,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea ;  area,  643 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  165,638.  Beside  the 
mainland  S.  of  the  W.  Scheldt,  Zealand  com- 
prises the  islands  of  WaJcheren,  N.  and  S. 
Beveland,  Tholen,  Duiveland,  and  Sohonwen. 
The  surface  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  protected  firom  inundation  by  mas- 
sive dikes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  grain,  clover,  rapeseed,  and  fruit  are 
raised.  The  islands  also  afford  good  pasturage 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  raised  for  market.  Butter,  madder,  pota- 
toes, hemp,  and  turnips  are  the  other  principal 
products.  The  climate  is  moist,  windy,  and 
unhealthy,  epidemic  fevers  prevailing,  though 
the  draining  and  filling  up  of  the  marshes  have 
improved  its  salubrity.  The  principal  towns 
are  Middelburg,  the  capital,  on  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  Flushing  or  Vlissingen,  St.  Goes, 
and  Zierikzee.  The  manufactures  of  the  prov- 
ince are  linen  goods,  gin,  ale,  and  tiles ;  salt 
refining  and  ship  building  are  extensively  pros- 
ecuted. Since  1854  large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

ZEALAND,  or  Zbeiand  (Denmark).  See 
Beblakd. 

ZEALAND,  New.    See  New  Zealand. 

ZEBKA,  the  common  name  of  the  striped 
horse-lfke  animals  of  South  Africa,  of  which 
one  has  been  described  under  Quaooa.  They 
come  nearer  the  ass  than  the  horse,  having  the 
tdl  furnished  with  long  hairs  only  at  the  tip, 
and  the  hind  legs  without  warts,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly been  placed  by  Gray  in  his  genus 
a*inu»;  they  are  of  a  whitish  or  pale  brown 
color,  elegantly  striped  with  broad  black  bands. 


The  best  known  and  the  handsomest  is  the 
common    zebra  {equui   zebra,  Linn.),  rath« 
smaller  than  the  wild  horse,  which  name  it 
bears  among  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  it  is  a  mountain  species,  inhab- 
iting S.  Africa,  and  the  bands  exist  on  all  parts 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  even  to  the  hoo6.   The 
zebras  are  very  wild,  living  together  in  herds, 
going  with  great  rapidity  from  place  to  place, 
as  impelled  by  hunger  or  fear ;  they  seet  ti» 
most  secluded  spots,  grazing  on  the  steep  hill- 
sides, posting  a  sentinel  at  whose  warning  of 
danger  they  scamper  oflT  with  pricked  ears  and 
whisking  tails  to  inaccessible  retreats  in  the 
mountains ;  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hew- 
ing are  remarkably  acute,  and  their  speed  is 
very  great ;  when  attacked  by  man  or  beut,  thej 
form  a  compact  body,  with  their  heads  in  &t 
centre  and  their  heels  toward  the  enemy,  brave- 
ly defending  themselves  against  the  large  car- 
nivora  by  their  showers  of  kicks.    They  have       | 
been  so  domesticated  as  to  be  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  but,  having  been  snbdued  by  crod 
usage,  show  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  wild 
state ;  if  treated  with  gentleness  and  Idndnegs, 
this  and  the  other  species  could  donbtleas  ha 
rendered  serviceable  toman;  the  flesh  is  eatai 
by  the  natives  and  hunters  in  South  Africa, 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  good,  thon^ 
coarse,  as  in  all  of  the  horse  famSy. — ^There  is 
another    species    (£  Burchelii,    Fisch.),  tie 
dauu  of  the  Hottentots,  the  peetri  or  peeM 
of  the  more  northern  Africans,  and  the  hipft- 
tigrit  of  the  ancients,  which  occurs  as  fiir  n(uth 
as  Abyssinia ;  this,  with  .the  quagga,  inhabits 
the  plains,  and  like  it  has  no  black  bands  os 
the  limbs ;  in  the  ears  and  tail,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  its  form,  it  resembles  the  horse  more 
than  the  common  zebra  does ;   its  voice  is  a      | 
shrill,  abrupt  neigh,  wliolly  unlike  the  hray  of      i 
an  ass.   This  is  the  species  subjected  in  Londoa 
to  Mr.  Rarey's  method  of  subjugation ;  like  the 
others,  it  has  the  mane  short  and  erect— Ih« 
common  zebra  will  cross  in  captivity  with  the 
ass  and  with  the  horse,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire  and  F.  Cnvier 
m  vols,  vii.,  ix.,  and  xi.  of  the  Annalet  dtt  ««• 
lium  d'hutoire  natureUe  (Paris,  1806-'8). 

ZEBU  (hot  Indieut,  Linn.),  the  Brahmin  bsH 
a  variety  of  the  domesticated  ox,  characterized 
by  a  large  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders^  It  * 
fonnd  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  China,  An- 
bja,  Persia,  and  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  This 
variety  is  of  very  small  size,  sometimes  not 
exceeding  a  large  dog  in  height ;  the  ears  an 
long  and  pendulous,  and  the  horns  sometimes 
absent  They  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  consider  it  a  sin  to  kill  them ;  they  «W 
allowed  great  liberties,  and  help  themselves  to 
whatever  eatables  they  fancy  in  the  streete, 
markets,  and  courtyards ;  they  are  made  to 
work,  however,  and  harnessed  to  a  **'™^ 
will  travel  30  miles  a  day ;  the  hump  is  conad- 
ered  by  the  English  residents  in  India  den- 
cious  eating.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  the  bulls 
out  of  the  country ;  but  a  female  brought  to 
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America,  and  for  a  year  past  publicly  exhibited 
in  Boston  (1861-'2),  had  a  male  calf  on  the 
passage,  which  is  also  in  good  condition  in  the 
same  place ;  these  specimens  have  small  horns ; 
the  female  is  about  the  size  of  a  year-old  heifer, 
but  with  shorter  legs,  and  is  of  a  mixed  mouse 
and  hoary  gray  color,  very  gentle,  and  with  re- 
markably soft  hair ;  the  male  is  brown,  with 
coarser  hair,  and  less  gentle.  The  cattle  of  the 
Dntch  East  Indian  colonists  are  mostly  of  this 
race,  of  larger  size,  and  considerably  crossed 
with  the  Sunda  ox  (bo»  SondaiotM,  S.  Mtlll.). 

ZEBU  ISLAND.    See  Obbu. 

ZECHAKIAH,  or  Zaohabiah,  the  eleventh 
in  order  of  the  12  minor  prophets,  who  return- 
ed from  Babylon  with  ^rubbabel,  and  began 
to  prophesy  in  the  2d  year  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia  (B.  0.  620),  two  months  after  Haggai. 
The  book  of  Zechariab  consists  of  4  general 
divisions :  1,  the  introduction  or  inangural  di»- 
oonrse  (ch  i.  1-16) ;  2,  a  series  of  9  visions,  ex- 
tending to  oh.  vii.,  communicated  to  the  prophet 
in  the  3d  montli  after  his  installation ;  8,  a  col- 
lection of  4  oracles  delivered  at  various  times 
in  the  4th  year  of  Darius,  with  regard  to  the 
aolemnities  that  had  been  observed  on  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  (cb.  vii.) ;  4,  the 
following  chapters  (viii.  to  ziv.)  contain  a  vari- 
ety of  prophecies,  unfolding  the  fortunes  of  the 
people,  and  the  fate  of  many  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  Hadrach  (by  some  supposed  to  desig- 
nate Persia),  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Philistia. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  vision  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic  metropolis. 
SSechariah  is  the  longest  and  most  obscure  of 
the  minor  prophets.  His  style  is  broken  and 
unconnected.  The  genuineness  of  the  latter 
portion  of  Zechariah,  from  ch.  ix.  to  xv.,  has 
been  disputed  in  modern  times  by  Hitzig,  Kno- 
bel,  John  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson,  while  it  has 
been  defended  by  Eoster,  Hengstenberg,  E!lie- 
foth,  Blayney,  and  Forberg.  Special  commen- 
taries on  Zechariah  have  been  written  by  For- 
berg(1824),Howard(1824),Baumgarten(18e0), 
and  Eliefoth  (1862). 

ZECOHIN.    See  Skquin. 

ZEDEKIAH.    See  Hbbrbwb,  vol.  ix.  p.  86. 

ZEELAND.     See  Zealand. 

ZEISBERGER,  David,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary among  the  American  Indians,  bom  at 
Zanchtenthal,'  in  Moravia,  April  11,  1721,  died 
at  Goshen,  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  17, 1808. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  America  daring  his 
youth,  leaving  him  to  be  educated  by  the  Mora- 
vians in  Saxony.  Having  completed  his  studies, 
be  went  to  Holland,  and  lived  in  a  Moravian 
settlement  called  Nerrendyk.  Being  harshly 
treated  by  his  superiors,  he  escaped  fi-om  them, 
and  found  his  way  to  England.  There  Gen. 
Oglethorpe  provided  for  bis  wants,  and  enabled 
him  to  join  his  parents  in  Georgia.  In  1740  he 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Soon  afterward 
be  became  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  in 
1745  was  arrested  as  a  spy  of  the  French 
by  the  colonial  government  of  New  York,  bat 


after  7  weeks'  incarceration  was  released  by 
Gov.  Clinton,  and  labored  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Indian  war  in  1756  among  the  Dela- 
wares  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury,  Penn.),  and  the 
Iroquois  at  Onondaga.  In  the  time  of  the 
Pontlac  conspiracy,  he  assisted  in  ministering 
to  the  Christian  Indians  for  whom  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  had  provided  a  refuge  in 
the  barracks  at  Philadelphia.  Peace  having 
been  concluded,  he  led  the  remnant  of  these 
Indians  to  Wyalusing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Bradford  co.,  Penn.  In  1767  he  penetrated 
through  the  wilderness  to  Goshgoshunk,  on 
the  Alleghany,  in  Venango  co.,  and  established 
a  church  among  the  Monseys.  Owing  to  the 
animosity  of  the  unbelieving  portion  of  the 
tribe,  he  removed  with  his  flock  in  1770  to  the 
Beaver  creek,  and  began  another  station,  called 
Friedenstadt,  in  what  is  now  Lawrence  co. 
Two  years  later  he  explored  the  Muskingum 
region,  in  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  and  laid  out 
an  Indian  town,  Schoenbmnn,  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, about  10  m.  from  the  present  Canal 
Dover,  in  Tuscarawas  co.  After  a  time  he  was 
joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whom  the  march  of  civilization  drove 
westward.  Two  more  towns  were  bnilt,  a 
number  of  other  missionaries  entered  the  field, 
and  many  new  converts  were  added.  In  1781, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  commandant  of  the 
British  post  at  Detroit,  the  half  king  of  the 
Wyandots,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  fell 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Christian  Indians, 
and  forced  them  to  remove  to  Sandusky.  Zeis- 
berger  and  his  assistants  were  seized  and  gross- 
ly maltreated,  and  96  Christian  Indians  of  his 
flock,  who  hod  gone  from  Sandusky  to  the 
Tuscarawas,  in  order  to  gather  their  com,  were 
massacred  by  a  party  of  colonial  militia.  This 
was  a  deatji  blow  to  the  Moravian  mission 
among  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  converts 
dispersed;  with  a  small  remnant  Zeisberger 
went  to  the  Clinton  river,  and  bnilt  an  Indian 
town,  in  what  is  now  tbe  state  of  Michigan. 
In  1786,  at  the  bead  of  his  little  band,  he  jour- 
neyed back  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  year 
commenced  a  new  settlement,  which  he  called 
New  Salem,  in  Huron  co.,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  one  mile  firom  Lake  Erie.  He  and 
his  people  now  spent  4  years  of  rest,  and  the 
mission  again  began  to  thrive ;  but  in  1791  the 
hostility  of  other  Indians  obliged  them  to  emi- 
grate to  Canada,  where  they  founded  Fairfield, 
on  the  river  Thames.  In  1798,  the  U.  8.  con- 
gress having  granted  to  the  Moravian  Indians 
the  tract  of  hmd  in  Ohio  upon  which  they  had 
formerly  been  settled,  Zeisberger  returned  to 
that  country  with  some  of  his  converts,  and 
near  the  ruins  of  their  once  flourishing  towns 
established  a  new  station,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Goshen.  There  he  preached  nntil  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  published  works  are: 
a  Delaware  and  English  spelling  book  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1776);  a  collection  of  hymns,  in 
Delaware  (Philadelphia,  1803);  "Sermons  to 
Children,"  in  Delaware  (Philadelphia,  1808); 
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a  "  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  in  Dela- 
ware (New  York,  1821);  and  Verbal-Biegunffen 
der  Ohipp&uayer  (ought  to  read  Delawaree)  in 
Yater's  AnaUhttn  ief  Spraehhinde  (Leipsic, 
1821).  Other  important  works  of  his  relating 
to  the  Indian  languages  remain  in  manuscript; 
among  the  rest  a  Delaware  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
university,  and  an  Iroquois  dictionary,  depotsit- 
ed  in  the  library  of  the  American  phUosophical 
society  at  Fhilfiidelphia. 

ZELLE.    See  Oklle. 

ZELTER,  Eabl  Fbisdbioh,  a  German  com- 
poser, bom  in  Berlin,  Deo.  11, 1758,  died  there, 
kay  16,  1832.  The  son  of  a  mason,  he  was 
bred  to  his  father's  trade,  and  was  forbidden 
to  devote  his  leisure  to  music ;  but  after  his 
apprenticeship  was  completed  in  1788,  he  left 
masonry  altogether  to  study  harmony  and 
composition.  In  1800  he  became  the  head  of 
Fasdi's  academy  of  singing,  and  in  1809  the 
king  of  Prussia  appointed  him  professor  of 
mumc  in  the  Berlin  academy  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, which  ofSoe  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
compositions  are  mainly  songs  and  motets. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Qoethe,  his  correspondence 
with  wliom  was  published  after  his  death  (6 
vols.,  Berlin.  1883-'4). 

ZEMINDAB,  a  farmer  of  imperial  rents  in 
Hindostan.  The  Mohammedan  emperors  of  In- 
dia parcelled  out  the  provinces  that  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  lieutenants,  or  nabobs,  into 
districts  called  ehallai,  somewhat  resembling 
our  counties,  which  were  let  out  to  farmers,  who 
paid  a  certain  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the 
district,  and  retained  the  balance  of  what  they 
could  collect  from  the  husbandmen.  Their  au- 
thority was  extended  from  year  to  year  during 
the  monilrch's  pleasure.  To  prevent  imposition 
on  the  poor,  a  register  was  kept  open  to  the 
inroeotion  of  all,  in  which  the  rents  of  every 
village  and  farm  were  entered.  The  rents  paid 
into  the  treasury  amounted  to  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  collected  by  the  zemindar,  but 
out  of  the  remainder  be  was  expected  to  build 
honaes  for  the  husbandmen,  furnish  them  with 
implements  of  agriculture,  provide  reservoirs 
and  embankmente,  and  in  diort  to  make  all  ne- 
cessary improvements  on  the  lands.  If  he 
exacted  a  heavier  tax  than  the  people  could 
pay,  he  was  turned  out  of  office.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  British  India  where  this  system  of  col- 
lecting the  revenueis  still  continued,  the  zemin- 
dars have  receiv^  permanent  grants  of  their 
lands,  and  the  tenants  have  no  check  upon  their 
rapacity  except  what  is  supplied  by  the  land- 
lord's knowledge  of  his  own  interests. — Beside 
the  general  farmers  of  districts,  there  was  an- 
other class  known  as  zemindars,  consisting  of 
those  who  possessed  estates,  sometimes  for  life, 
and  sometimes  in  perpetuity,  free  from  taxa- 
tion, by  virtne  of  imperial  granta. 

ZEUUN.    See  Sniuir. 

ZENAIDA  DOYE.  See  Pioiok,  yoL  ziii. 
p.  819. 


ZEND,  the  name  nsnslly  applied  totlieki- 
gnage  in  which  is  written  the  Atata,  the  Bible 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  It  origiiiaDj  ud 
properly  means  the  translation  of  that  work 
into  the  Huzvaresh  or  Fehlevi  langnsge.  (Set 
Pebsi  AN  Langcaobs  ahd  Litebattee,  sad  Zesb- 

AVE8TA.) 

ZENDAVESTA,  the  scriptures  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian faith,  the  ancient  national  religion  of 
Persia,' now  professed  only  by  the  K&ntjr  com- 
munities of  Farsees  settled  in  western  Indii,  in 
and  about  Bombay,  and  by  a  few  familiei  ii 
Yezd  and  Eennan.  As  generally  apprehended, 
the  title  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer.  Tht 
proper  name  of  the  Zoroastrian  writings,  com- 
posed in  the  ancient  Persian  language  tf  north- 
eastern Iran,  is  simply  Ateila,  while  2ai 
means  the  translation  of  them  into  the  miied 
and  half  Semitic  dialect  of  western  Iran,  madt 
under  and  for  the  Saasanian  monarchs,  soot 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  ZeDd&yesbk 
however,  if  understood  to  mean  the  Zend  tii 
the  Avesta,  or  the  Avesta  and  its  Zend,  b  a 
suitable  name  for  the  whole  Parse*  sKoi 
literature,  ancient  and  modem,  Bnd_  v31  h 
here  accepted  as  such.  The  Avesta  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  interestiDg  documenti 
remaining  to  us  for  the  early  history  and  i^ 
gion  of  the  Indo-European  family.  It  wis  fai 
introduced  to  European  knowledge  hj  An^ 
til-Duperron,  who  in  1756  went  to  India  ai 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Paisees  on  ^ 
pose  to  obtain  possession  and  comprehenBoaif 
their  literature,  and  on  his  return  pohlisbed  i 
French  version  of  the  whole  of  it,  with  Tarkw 
essays  and  a  history  of  his  travels  {Ztfi-Ateii, 
outrage  d»  Zoroattre,  &c.,  3  vols.  4to,  Pari. 
1771).  This  translation,  however,  hai  sum 
been  shown  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.  Tbt 
true  understanding  of  the  text  began  with  the 
labors  of  Burnouf  (1829  et  teq.),  ably  aecoadrf 
by  those  of  Bopp,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Holtnnaia. 
Both,  Brockhaus,  Hang,  &c^  and  of  late  afj- 
daily  continued  by  Westergaard  and  Spiepl 
Westergaard  has  published  (Copenhagen,  IW- 
'4)  a  complete  text  of  the  Avesta,  and  pmto 
a  dictionary,  grammar,  translation,  criticalw 
historical  expositions,  &c.  Spiegel's  contrih- 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Parses  B'e'*" 
have  been  most  extensive  and  varions;  of » 
edition,  which  includes  both  the  Avesta  and  * 
Zend,  two  volumes  out  of  three  (Yetdiim, 
1852-'8 ;  rUpered  and  Yapna,  186&-'»)  hare  ^ 
peared,  along  with  translations  into  Gen* 
and  considerable  explanatory  matter.— i* 
Avesta  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  pw* 
First  in  importance  among  these  are  the  »»• 
didad  and  the  Tafna.  The  former  i»,««» 
were,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Zoroastriin  e«« 
the  book  of  origins  andof  thelaw.  I'K'ffr 
part  prescriptive,  amoral  and  ceremonW <»«■ 
teaching  the  means  of  avoiding  MB  and  mp«- 
rity,  or  of  expiating  them  when conmiitJed* 
incurred.  It  is  cast  chiefly  in  the  (<>"""»  •* 
loquies  between  the  supreme  divinity,  Ali«* 
Hazda  (Onnuzd),  and  his  servant  and  propH* 
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Zarathnstra  (Zoroaster),  in  which  the  former 
makes  known  to  the  latter  his  will  respecting 
his  creation.  The  some  form  prevails  more 
or  less  through  the  whole  Aresta ;  it  is  pro- 
fessodlj  a  revelation  to  Zoroaster,  and  throngh 
him  to  mankind.  The  Yendidad  is  evidentlj 
not  preserved  complete,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
its  few  first  and  last  chapters  originally  be- 
longed to  it.  The  TaQna  is  of  a  qoite  different 
character,  being  made  op  of  prayers  and  praises 
addressed  to  the  divinity  and  to  the  beings  in- 
ferior to  him  whom  the  religion  recognized  as 
worthy  of  reverence  and  worship.  It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  latter 
is  written  in  a  slightly  different  and  apparently 
older  dialect,  and  is  in  great  part  metrical, 
resembling  in  form  and  contents  the  hymns  of 
the  Hindoo  Veda ;  these  songs  are  plainly  the 
most  ancient  and  original  part  of  the  Avesta, 
and  some  of  them  may  go  back  even  to  the 
time  of  Zoroaster  himself;  that  they  do  so  is 
the  opii^on  of  Dr.  Haug,  who  has  studied 
them  more  profoundly  thtm  any  other  scholar, 
and  has  published  an  annotated  translation  of 
them,  in  the  German  oriental  society's  collec- 
tions {DUJvtnf  Odthds,  &c.,  Leipaio,  1868-'60). 
The  Vupertd  is  kindred  in  character  with  the 
more  recent  part  of  the  Yagna;  these  two, 
along  with  the  Yendidad,  are  mingled  together 
in  the  litorgical  nse  of  the  Parsees.  The  other 
constituents  of  the  Avesta  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Khordeh  Acata,  or  shorter  Avesta : 
they  are  the  24  Yethtt,  laudations  of  sacred 
pi-rsons  or  objects,  the  6  Ifma/i*k,  and  a  few 
other  less  important  pieces.  The  Parsees  hold 
that  Zoroaster's  writings  originally  filled  21 
volumes,  which  were  in  great  part  lost  in  the 
rnin  of  the  Persian  empire  and  religion  after 
Alexander,  only  fragments  of  them  being  re- 
covered and  preserved  by  the  Sassanian  monarch 
Ardeshir — excepting  the  Yendidad,  which  had 
been  saved  entire.  There  is  doubtless  much 
truth  in  this  tradition,  the  Avesta  being  clearly 
an  assemblage  of  fragments  of  a  more  extended 
literature,  and  many  circumstances  favoring 
the  theory  of  its  collection  into  its  present 
form  during  the  early  part  of  the  Sassanian 
period.  Its  material  is  of  different  ages,  but 
to  set  its  chronological  limits  is  not  possible ; 
Bome  of  it  must  doubtless  be  many  centuries 
older  than  oar  era.  Its  place  of  origin,  as  that 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  must  be  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Iran,  in  or  not  far  from  Boctria, 
which  is  also  the  principal  scene  of  action  of 
the  Persian  legendary  history. — ^The  Zend,  or 
literatnre  anxifiary  to  and  explanatory  of  the 
Avesta,  consists  chiefly  of  a  translation  of  its 
text  into  Pehlevi,  with  accompanying  glosses, 
aud  also  one  or  two  independent  woncs  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Bundeheth,  of  mncb 
later  date.  It  is,  when  rightly  understood  and 
properly  employed,  an  important  aid,  critical 
and  exegetical,  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Avesta ;  yet  its  interpretation  is  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly accepted  and  relied  upon.  Its  extent, 
oharaotor,  value,  &c.,  have  been  foUy  set  forth  by 


Spiegel  in  his  Einleitung  in  die  tradiUotiellM 
8ehir\ften  der  Panen  (8vo.,  Yienna,  18B6-'60). 
That  part  of  the  Zoroastrian  literature  which 
is  composed  in  the  so  called  Parsee  dialect,  a 
somewhat  older  form  of  the  modem  Per- 
sian, is  of  still  more  modem  date  and  limit- 
ed extent  Glosses  or  interpretations  of  the 
Avestan  texts,  called  Pa-Zend,  versions  of  cer^ 
tain  portions  of  them,  sundry  invocations  and 
ascriptions  of  praise,  expositions  of  Parsee  doc- 
trine, and  a  little  theological  treatise  called  Uie 
Minokhired,  constitute  nearly  its  whole  sub- 
stance. Nothing  of  it  has  been  published  ex- 
cept in  the  appendix  to  Bpiegel's  Parsee  gram- 
mar.— Since  the  settlement  of  the  Parsees  in 
India,  a  Sanscrit  version,  by  Neriosengh,  of 
their  sacred  text  has  been  made ;  it  has  been 
published  in  a  Latin  transliteration  by  Spiegel 
(Leipsic,  1861).  Within  the  past  few  years, 
also,  learned  and  enlightened  Parsees  have 
been  active  in  editing  and  commenting  th^ 
scriptares,  and  rendering  them  accessible  in 
the  present  vernacular  of  their  commonit^,  the 
Guzeratoe  language. 

ZENITH  (Arabic),  that  pomt  in  the  heavens 
which  is  precisely  over  the  head  of  the  ob- 
server. The  point  directly  opposite  under  his 
feet  is  called  the  nadir. 

ZENO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Elea, 
Magna  Grsecia,  about  490  B.  0.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Parmenides,  and  resided  at  Elea  all  his 
life  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
Athens,  whither  he  went  as  a  teacher,  having 
Pericles  and  other  wealthy  men  among  his 
scholars.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Eleatic  school 
to  write  in  prose,  and  Aristotle  calls  him  the 
inventor  of  dialectics.  He  contended  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  motion. 
(See  Elbatio  School.)  He  died  in  oonsequenoe 
of  a  conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
against  a  tyrant  of  Elea  named  Nearchns  or 
Diomedon.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
called  upon  to  denounce  his  accomplices,  and 
in  reply  named  all  the  personal  friends  of  the 
tyrant,  concluding  with  Nearohus  himself,  and 
then  threw  in  his  face  his  own  tongue  that  he 
had  just  bitten  off.  He  was  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  being  stoned ;  according  to 
others,  by  being  brayed  in  a  mortar.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  nothing  remains. 

ZENO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
stoic  school,  bom  lA  Citium  in  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus abont  862  B.  C,  died  in  Athens  about  264 
B.  0.  His  father,  named  Mnaseas  or  Demeas, 
was  a  merchant,  and  for  a  time  he  followed  the 
same  profiassion,  until,  at  about  the  age  of  22 
years,  he  lost  a  ship  with  a  rich  cargo  by  ship- 
wreck at  the  entrance  of  the  Pirteus.  Hence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  having 
already,  according  to  one  tradition,  imbibed 
a  passion  for  it  from  reading  the  writings  of 
the  Socratio  school,  which  his  father  had 
brought  home  on  one  of  his  voyages  fW>m 
Athens.  Another  tradition,  however,  makes 
him  conceive  this  passion  fhom  reading,  while 
in  Athena,  the  second  book  of  Xenophon's 
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Memort^ia.  At  first  he  attached  himself  to 
Orates,  bat  afterward  sought  the  instrDctions 
of  Stilpo,  from  whom  he  went  to  Diodorus 
CroDTis,  the  great  dialectician  of  the  Megareaa 
school,  after  which  he  followed  the  lectures  of 
Xenocrates  and  Polemon,  who  had  succeeded 
Plato  at  the  academy.  Having  passed  in  these 
studies  some  20  jears,  Zeno  opened  his  own 
school,  which  took  its  name  from  being  held 
under  the  Zroa  IIoMeiXi;  or  painted  porch.  ^See 
Stoics.)  In  order  to  avoid  a  crowd,  he  required 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum  from  his  disciples, 
among  whom  was  the  king  Antigonus  Gonatao, 
while  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ordered  his  am- 
bassadors at  Athens  to  take  down  the  words 
of  the  philosopher  that  they  might  be  reported 
to  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  school  for 
68  years,  respected  for  the  austerity  of  his  life 
and  the  boldness  of  his  language.  So  great 
was  the  confidence  the  Athenians  reposed  in 
him,  tiiat  there  is  a  story  according  to  which 
they  intrusted  to  him  the  keys  of  their  citadel, 
and  after  his  death,  probably  at  the  great  age 
of  98  (apparently  not  by  suicide,  as  nas  been 
sometimes  reported),  they  decreed  that  by  ex- 
citing the  youth  to  wisdom  and  virtue  and 
pving  in  his  own  life  an  example  thereof,  he 
had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  wherefore 
they  awarded  to  him  a  crown  of  gold  and  a 
public  tomb  in  the  Oeramious.  Of  his  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  and  quotations  at  second 
hand  remain,  {Qtogether  insufi^oient  to  give  any 
idea'Of  the  works  from  which  they  were  taken. 
ZENO,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  474  to  491.  An  Isaurian  by  birth, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  conmianded 
the  imperial  guards  and  armies,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  consulship  in  469 ;  procured  the  assassi- 
nation of  Aspar,  the  minister  of  Leo,  in  471 ; 
usurped  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Lod  in  474, 
h&viiu;  as  his  colleague  his  own  son  Leo  II., 
who  died  in  that  year ;  saw  the  Goths  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Oonstantinople ;  was  driven 
out  of  his  capital  by  Basiliscus,  who  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  476,  but  regained  Constan- 
tinople in  477  by  buying  over  Harmatius,  the 
nephew  and  general  of  Basiliscus,  who  was  de- 
pcwed  and  died  shortly  afterward.  Zeno  now 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  by  Illus,  sole  consul  and 
minister.  In  478  a  Gothic  invasion  was  bought 
off;  in  479  a  revolt  in  Constantinople  was  put 
down  by  corrupting  the  troops  engaged ;  a  sec- 
ond Gk)thio  invasion  was  bought  off,  and  a 
third  was  repelled  by  purchasing  the  aid  of  an 
opposing  party  amongthe  Goths,  one  of  whose 
chieftains,  afterward  Theodorio  the  Great,  was 
made  consul  in  484,  after  which  Illns  revolted, 
was  defeated,  and  put  to  death  in  488.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Theodoric,  Zeno,  anxious  to 
save  himself  and  his  capital,  proposed  to  him 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  Odoacer  and  the 
Hemli ;  and  accordingly  the  last  years  of  this 
emperor  witnessed  the  foundation  of  a  Gothic 
kii^tdom  in  that  country.  He  left  no  children, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius. 


ZENO,  Afostoix),  an  Italian  poet,  bora  ta 
Venice,  Dec.  11, 1868,  diedthere,Nov.  11, 1750. 
He  wrote  many  successfiil  dramas  and  fnraidied 
librettos  for  several  operas;  founded  in  1710 tin 
Oiotfuile  de"  letterati  cTItaUa,  whidi  still  ex- 
ists; went  to  Vienna  in  1716  on  the  isnttlisD 
of  Charles  VL,  and  was  appointed  eonrt  poet, 
which  office  he  held  till  1729,  whenheiesgoed 
it  on  account  of  his  age  and  returned  to  Yeniee 
on  a  pension.  His  dramatic  works  were  pub- 
lished in  1744  (10  vols.,  Venice)  and  in  17115 
(12  vols.,  Turin).  He  also  wroie  lOorici  idb 
eote  Venetiane  (10  vols.,  Venice,  171fr-'22);  D» 
lertaeioni  uUrieo-eritiehe  e  letterarie  ajliiik- 
rtrf  Italiani  (2  vols.,  Venice  1762-'J);  lad 
EpittoU  (6  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1786). 

ZENO,  KicoLo  and  Antonio,  Venetiui  va- 
igators  of  the  16th  century,  who  having  viottl 
England  and  an  island  named  Friselind,  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Faroe  islano, 
heard  of  a  country  named  Estotiland,  1,000  b. 
west,  inhabited  by  civilized  people,  andtnotlMr 
country  named  Droceo  8.  of  it,  inhabited  Ij 
savages,  with  still  a  third  country  fruthersoift 
where  the  people  were  rich,  lived  in  cities,  »i 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  idols.  Anttw 
Zeno  sailed  in  search  of  these  regions,  discor- 
ered  an  island  named  Icaria,  and  was  drim 
by  a  storm  to  Greenland,  whence  be  retaned 
to  Europe.  His  story  was  first  pablishedh 
Venice  in  1688. 

ZEKOBIA,  Beptimia,  queen  of  PalmTii 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Arab  chid;  oi 
had  by  her  first  husband  a  son  named  AtLeM- 
dorus  Waballath,  whom  she  is  saidtohsTtii- 
vested  with  the  purple  when  she  sttsiied  to 
power.  Her  second  hnsband  was  Septiniai 
Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who  >ft«r  tlie 
surrender  of  the  emperor  Valerian  to  Sipor, 
king  of  Persia,  pursued  and  twice  defestedthe 
latter,  was  afterward  associated  by  Gallieniii  it 
the  government  of  the  empire  with  the  tttit 
of  Augustus,  and  was  assassinated  in  A  D.S<( 
by  his  nephew  Meeonins.  Zenobia,  vho  hti 
been  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  being  •^ 
cessory  to  the  murder,  put  the  sssaaiin  to 
death,  and  assumed  the  vacant  throne.  Fori 
years  she  governed  Palmyra,  Syria,  snd  ^ 
East  with  vigor  and  judgment,  independaiti' 
the  Boman  power,  and  compelled  one  of  tke 
Roman  generals  sent  against  her  to  retreat  litt 
loss  into  Europe.  She  assumed  the  titled 
queen  of  the  East,  and  exacted  from  hernk- 
jects  the  same  adoration  tliat  was  paid  to  tk 
Persian  monorchs.  She  maintained  her  pow 
through  the  reigns  of  Gallienns  and  CUniK 
but  in  270  Anrelian  defeated  her  in  two  ntCM 
battles,  one  at  Antioch,  the  other  at  unoii 
when  she  shut  herself  up  in  Palmyra,  and  (M* 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  ''  The  Bow" 
people,"  said  Aurelian,  "  speak  with  oontoift 
of  the  war  which  I  am  waging  against  « v^ 
man.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  <ianM 
and  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  tt 
enumerate  her  warlike  preparations  of  aUWi 
of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  miaslevei^ 
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ons.  Every  part  of  the  wall  Is  provided  with 
two  or  three  bali»tm,  and  artificial  fires  are 
thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The  fear 
of  ponishment  has  armed  her  with  a  des- 
perate courage."  To  an  advantageous  capitu- 
lation offered  by  Aurelian,  Zenobia  returned 
an  insulting  refusal,  confiding  in  her  eastern 
allies,  and  in  the  famine  she  trusted  would  as- 
sail the  Romans.  Disappointed  in  both,  she 
prepared  to  fly,  but  was  captured  after  reach- 
ing the  Euphraties,  60  miles  from  Palmyra.  To 
the  demand  of  Aurelian  why  she  had  taken  up 
arms  agmnst  the  emperors,  she  replied :  "  Be- 
cause I  disdained  to  consider  as  Bomw  em- 
perors an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienns ;  you  alone 
1  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  sov- 
ereign." Her  firmness,  however,  afterward  de- 
serted her,  and  she  sacrificed  her  ministers,  one 
of  whom  was  Longinus,  to  the  resentment  of 
Aurelian.  She  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror, but  was  presented  by  him  with  an  ele- 
gant villa  at  Tibur,  where  she  passed  the  rest 
of  her  life  as  a  Roman  matron.  Her  daughters 
married  into  noble  Roman  families,  and  her  de- 
scendants were  still  living  in  the  6th  century. 
Zenobia  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in  person. 
Her  complexion  was  dark,  her  eyes  large,  black, 
and  fiery,  and  her  voice  strong  and  clear.  She 
Tvas  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Egyptian  languages,  and  wrote  for  her  own 
nse  an  epitome  of  oriental  history.  She  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  the  chase,  was  thorough- 
ly innred  to  fatigue,  sometimes  walking  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  generally  riding 
on  horseback,  and,  though  temperate,  would 
sometimes  drink  with  her  generals.  Her  sur- 
viving son  went  to  Armenia,  where  the  empe- 
ror granted  him  a  small  principality. 

ZEOLITE  (Gr.  (to,  to  boil),  the  name  given 
to  a  fiEtmily  of  minerals,  of  which,  though  in 
some  respects  unlike,  a  common  characteristic 
is  that  they  melt  and  intumesce  in  the  fiame  of 
the  blowpipe.  They  consist  chiefly  of  siUca, 
alumina,  some  alkali,  and  more  or  less  water ; 
the  latter  two  account  for  their  dissolution  un- 
der heat  Most  of  them  also  gelatinize  in 
acids,  by  separation  in  such  state  of  the  silica. 
As  found,  they  fill  cavities  or  form  narrow  seams 
in  rocks,  are  implanted  on  their  surface,  or 
more  rarely  imbedded  in  them ;  but  are  never, 
like  agates,  disseminated  throughout  the  rock. 
They  all  occur  in  amygdaloid,  some  of  them  in 
granite  or  gneiss.  Amon^  them  are  heulandite, 
laumonite,  natrolite,  stelhte,  analcime,  sodalite, 
lapis  lazuli,  &o.    (See  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  Lau- 

ICONn-B.) 

ZEPHANIAH,  one  of  the  12  minor  prophets, 
-who  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  £ing  Josiah 
fl-om  630  to  624  B.  C.  Of  his  actions  and 
the  time  of  his  death  we  have  no  exact 
knowledge.  His  prophecy  consists  of  8  chap- 
ters. The  1st  is  a  general  threatening  against 
all  the  people  whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  to 
alanghter,  and  in  particular  against  Judah  and 
the  Philistines.  In  the  2d  he  inveighs  against 
Moab,  AmmoD,  Gosh,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 


Assyrians,  and  foretells  the  fall  of  Kineveh. 
The  8d  contains  invectives  and  threatenings 
against  Jerusalem,  but  afterward  gives  com- 
fortable assurance  of  a  return  from  captivity. 

ZEPHYR,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  west  wind.  According  to  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  he  was  the  son  of  Astriens 
and  Eos.  The  Greek  name  signifies  life-bring- 
ing, as  the  time  at  which  that  wind  begins  to 
blow  marks  the  revival  of  vegetation.  He  is 
represented  as  a  youth  beautiful  and  naked, 
with  a  wreath  on  his  head,  or  carrying  flowers 
in  the  fold  of  his  mantle. 

ZEPHYRANTHES,  the  generic  name  of 
some  American  liliaceous  plants  conspicuous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  Atamasco 
lily  (Z.  AtamageOj  Herbert)  is  found  in  the 
rich  damp  soil  of  Virginia,  and  extends  south- 
ward to  Florida.  The  root  is  a  small  brown 
bulb  sending  up  long,  dark  green,  channelled 
leaves,  and  a  scape  supporting  a  sheath  (spathe) 
at  the  summit,  from  which  issue  2  or  8  flow- 
ers of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  a  perianth 
of  6  petal-like  and  similar  divisions,  the  sta- 
mens 6  with  versatile  anthers,  the  pod  mem- 
branous and  3-lobed.  On  first  expanding,  the 
flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose  color,  but  fade  away 
to  a  pale  flesh  color  or  pure  white.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  plant  in  cultivation  is  easy,  re- 
quiring during  winter  a  dry  and  warm  condi- 
tion, but  when  growing  abundance  of  water. 
There  are  other  species  indigenous  to  South 
America,  of  similar  beauty. 

ZERAM.    See  Ckram. 

ZETLAND.    See  Ssetland  Islands. 

ZETTERSTEDT,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  Swe- 
dish naturalist,  born  in  Midlby,  in  the  province 
of  East  Gothland,  May  20, 1785.  He  became 
teacher  of  botany  at  the  university  of  Lund  in 
1810,  and  assistant  professor  of  natural  history 
in  1812.  He  made  several  scientific  journeys 
through  northern  Europe,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion especially  to  entomology.  In  1889  he  was 
made  professor  of  botany  and  economy  at 
Lund,  and  during  1846-'7  was  rector.  Beside 
accounts  of  his  travels,  he  has  published  many 
valuable  works  on  botany  and  entomology. 

ZETTINJE,  or  Zettinib.    See  Obttignb. 

ZEUGLODON  (Gr.  fcvyXij,  a  yoke,  and  oiovt, 
a  tooth),  a  gigantic  fossU  cetacean  mammal, 
found  in  the  eocene  and  miooene  tertiary  strata 
of  the  southern  United  States  and  Europe,  so 
named  by  Owen  from  the  yoke-like  character 
displayed  by  a  section  of  the  molar  teeth.  Its 
remains  were 'first  discovered  in  1882  in  the 
tertiary  of  Louisiana,  and  were  supposed  to  be- 
long to  some  huge  saurian  reptile,  to  which 
Dr.  Harlan  gave  the  name  of  hasilotaurat ;  he 
carried  the  bones  to  London  in  1889,  where 
Owen  showed  by  microscopic  examination  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  fact  that  the  molars  were 
double-rooted  and  implanted  in  double  sockets, 
that  it  was  not  a  reptile  but  a  mammal,  and 
belonged  among  cetaceans  somewhere  near  the 
manatee  and  dugong.  In  1885  Prof  Agassiz 
established  the  genus  phoeodon,  team  the  ez- 
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•mination  of  a  tooth  in  the  museam  of  0am- 
bridge,  England,  regarding  its  possessor  as 
nearly'  allied  to  the  seal  family ;  this  was  the 
yery  specimen  figured  by  Scilla  in  1747,  in  his 
work  Be  Corporibui  Marinit,  and  was  ob- 
tained from  the  miocene  of  Malta ;  if  pkoeodon 
be  a  synonyme  of  zeuglodon,  the  former  has  a 
priority  of  4  years  over  the  latter,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  roles  of  scientific  nomenclature 
should  be  adopted,  and  with  the  more  reason 
as  the  animal  m  qnestion  bears  affinities  to  the 
seals  in  more  respects  than  in  the  form  of  the 
teeth.  In  1840  M.  Grateloup  described  the 
fragment  of  an  upper  jaw  with  teeth  found  in 
the  eocene  of  France,  a  few  leagues  south  of 
Bordeaux,  which  he  believed  to  characterize  a 
new  order  of  amphibions  reptiles,  carnivorous 
and  marine,  perhaps  a  connecting  link  between 
the  lacertians  and  the  sharks,  and  for  which  he 

froposed  the  name  of  tqualodon.  In  1845  Dr. 
',.  W.  Gibbes  described  some  teeth  which  he 
referred  to  a  genus  which  he  called  dorudon, 
now  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  zeuglodon. 
The  materials  for  the  study  of  this  animal 
have  been  extensively  collected,  though  its 
exact  position  in  the  scale  of  mammals  ia 
not  established  beyond  dispute.  In  1843  Mr. 
Buckley  found  a  considerable  series  of  bones 
of  zeuglodon  in  Clark  co.,  Ala.;  they  con- 
sisted of  a  chain  of  40  vertebree,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw,  a  perfect  hn- 
meros,  and  a  few  other  bones,  measuring  in 
total  length  about  70  feet ;  some  of  the  verte- 
bree  are  18  inches  long  and  12  in  diameter  on 
the  articulating  surfaces,  and  many  are  nearly 
perfect;  it  belongs  to  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren  of  Boston.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Koch,  a  German  collector,  ob- 
tained from  the  marly  limestone  of  Alabama  a 
considerable  quantity  of  these  bones,  which 
were  put  together  without  order,  embracing 
parts  of  different  skeletons,  and  exhibited  in 
most  of  the  northern  cities  as  the  hydrarehut 
SiUimani,  or  great  marine  serpent ;  for  an  ex- 
posure of  the  deception  here  practised  see 
Prof.  J.  Wyman's  paper  in  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  voL 
li.  (Nov.  1845) ;  this  collection,  which  made  an 
animal  114  feet  long,  and  might  easily  have 
been  made  300  by  a  little  more  search  after  bones, 
was  carried  to  Dresden,  and  there  described 
by  Cams  as  a  reptile,  though  Burmeister  and 
MQller  maintained  that  it  belonged  to  a  mam- 
mal. In  1848  Mr.  Eoch  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  made  another  large  collection,  which 
was  exhibited  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history,  containing  86  vertebrte,  and  26 
fragments  of  ribs  and  other  bones.  From  all 
these  sources  it  is  known  that  the  craniuni  was 
much  elongated,  and  narrowed  behind  the 
frontal  bones ;  the  occipital  region  much  and 
steeply  elevated,  as  in  the  hog ;  frontals  very 
wide  above  the  orbits ;  face  slender,  with  elon- 
gated nasal  bones,  and  normal  nasal  openings 
unlike  those  of  the  true  cetaceans ;  intermax- 


illaries  long  and  slender,  and  the  lower  jnr 
resembling  that  of  the  dolphins  and  spenn 
whales;  the  occipital  condyles  are  2  sg  in 
mammals,  and  the  squamous  cranial  satnTea 
and  bones  of  the  ear  as  in  cetacetiu.  The 
cervical  vertebrie  are  very  short;  the  donals 
elongated,  with  small  spinous  and  traLsreiw 
processes,  the  former  consolidated  to  the  cjlis- 
dricid  bodies,  but  not  contignons ;  their  m- 
physes  are  several  inches  thick,  whereas  in  um 
cetaceans  in  bones  of  equal  size  they  fom 
plates  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick;  th« 
bodies  of  the  caudal  vertebra  are  very  long; 
the  ribs  are  shorty  of  a  dense  laminated  stnw- 
ture,  somewhat  thickened  at  the  lower  eibem- 
ity,  as  in  the  herbivorous  cetaceans ;  bones  of 
arm  small,  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  hong 
suddenly  contracted,  and  having  the  articnlat 
ing  surface  of  a  hinge-like  joint.  The  foni 
was  probably  cetacean,  though  slender,  eloi- 
gated,  and  more  snake-like,  with  small  anterior 
limbs  in  the  shape  of  paddies,  and  no  posterior 
extremities ;  from  the  long  chain  and  chvaeten 
of  the  vertebrre,  and  the  shortness  of  the  rili, 
as  figured  by  Pictet,  it  would  seem  that  ibe 
spinal  column  must  have  been  freely  moTabk 
in  its  several  parts,  presenting  no  anitomieil 
impossibility  to  its  performing  the  put  vt  I 
tertiary  and  perhaps  modern  aea  serpent;  for 
the  relations  in  the  last  connection,  see  Su 
Berpemt.  The  dentition  is  peculiar;  in  tb 
largest  and  beat  known  species  ^f«vy2niM«- 
toide*,  Owen)  the  formula  is:  incison  }rj,  i^ 
normal  canines  jzf,  and  molars  |i{  =  36:  tin 
anterior  teeth  are  conical,  the  molars  beiig 
compressed,  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  donbfe- 
rooted ;  the  interval  between  the  long  roots  of 
the  molars  is  continued  by  a  marked  depreteion 
on  the  sides  of  the  crown,  so  that  when  tiie 
teeth  are  much  worn  each  presents  2  sarfus 
united  by  a  thin  connecting  substance,  whence 
the  name  given  by  Owen  ;  the  prior  nime  of 
phoeodon  of  Agassiz  is  just  as  proper  on  at 
count  of  the  serrations  of  the  cutting  edpt, 
like  those  seen  in  many  seals,  to  which  fiimilj 
some  authors  have  approximated  it.  The  do- 
tition  of  the  zeuglodon  and  the  nasal  openingi 
prove  that  it  was  not  a  true  or  typical  cetareuit 
and  the  molars  and  shape  of  the  head  also  it- 
move  it  from  the  dugong  and  manatee ;  yet  At 
affinities  seem  nearer  to  these  aquatic  tjpei 
than  to  any  other.  In  the  mode  of  completxa 
and  succession  of  the  teeth,  according  to  Oweo, 
it  belongs  to  a  higher  type  than  that  of  injcf 
the  existing  carnivorous  cetaceans;  be  then- 
fore  regards  it  as  an  interesting  link  betwecD 
these  (sperm  whale,  dolphin,  &a)  and  the  n«- 
noids  (dugong  and  manatee),  tiie  latter  bein; 
more  nearly  related  to  the  pachyderms.— For 
fuller  details  and  plates,  beside  the  w«b 
quoted,  see  "  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  X«ts- 
nd  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  2d  series^ol-  •• 
(1847),  pp.  6-17,  including  papers  by  MeeBt 
Qibbes  and  Tuomey.  Several  species  of  tta 
genus  are  described. 
ZEUS.    See  Jupites. 
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ZEUXI3,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  probably  in 
Heradea  on  the  Enzine,  about  4C0  B.  0.,  died  in 
the  first  half  of  the  following  centary.    The 
preoue  period  in  which  he  flourished  rests 
upon  conjecture  only,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  oontemporary  of  Apollodorus  of  Athena  and 
of  Farrhasius,  intervening  in  poiht  of  time  be- 
tween these  masters,  and  was  one  of  the  lead- 
era  of  the  Asiatic  or  Ionic  school  of  painting, 
which  Buoceeded  the  Athenian  school.    His 
peculiar  excellences  consisted  in  a  grand  style, 
great  mastery  of  form,  acquired  doubtless  from 
contemplating   the    sculptures  of  Phidias  at 
Athens,  effective  coloring  and  chiaroscuro,  and 
a  dramatic  effect  of  composition,  with  which 
was  combined  felicity  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
He  also  exhibited  to  perfection  that  accuracy 
of   imitation  and    skill    in  depicting  sensual 
charms  which  formed  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  school.    On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Aristotle,  he  failed  to  present  character  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  elevate  the  feelings  and 
moral  sentiments  of  the  spectator,  excelling 
rather  in  expressing  the  ideal  standard  of  hu- 
man beauty,  or  in  imitating  such  natural  objects 
as  are  incapable  of  an  ideal  representation.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  his  Helen,  painted 
for  the  city  of  Oroton,  and  which  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.    It  was 
designed,  it  is  said,  after  6  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful virgins  of  Oroton,  and  continued  for  many 
ages  to  be  visited  by  artists  as  the  recognized 
type  of  female  beauty.    Among  other  famous 
works  by  him  were  a  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents,  which  he  presented  to  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  a 
Penelope,  a  Marsyas,  a  Oupid  crowned  with 
roses,  and  a  family  of  centaura  graphically  de- 
scribed   and    praised    by   Lucian,   who    colls 
Zenxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time.    Late 
in  life  he  had  a  contest  with  his  young  rival 
Parrhasius  for  the  preeminence  in  their  art. 
Zenzis  painted  some  grapes  with  such  exactness 
as  to  deceive  the  birds,  which  pecked  at  them ; 
but  Parrhasius,  by  a  representation  of  a  cur- 
tain which  apparently  concealed  his  picture, 
deceived  Zeuxis  himself,  and  was  a^udged  the 
better  painter.    At  another  time  Zeuxis  painted 
a   boy  carrying  grapes,   at  which  the  birds 
also  flew ;  but  in  this  instance  the  artist  was 
displeased  at  his  success,  remarking  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes 
the  birds  would  have  feared  to  approach  the 
pictore.    These  anecdotes  have  litde  value  ex- 
cept as  indications  of  the  estimate  placed  by 
the  ancients  upon  the  imitative  faculty  of  the 
painter.    A  great  portion  of  the  life  of  Zeuxis 
yraa  passed  in  Ephesas,  where  probably  most  of 
his  works  were  executed,  but  he  also  painted 
in  Macedonia,  in  Athens,  and  in  the  Greek 
eoloniea  of  Italy. 

ZHUKOFFSKY,  Vasiu  Ain>BEBvrroH,  a 
Bassian  poet,  bom  in  Mishensky,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Penza,  Jan.  29  (0.  8.),  1783,  died  in 
Baden,  April  12, 1852.  A  translation  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy"  (1802)  was  the  first  production  which 


gave  him  any  reputation.  In  1808-'9  he  edited 
we  Viettnik  Etropi,  then  the  leading  periodi- 
cal of  Russia.  In  1812  he  participated  in  the 
campaign  against  the  French  as  lieutenant  of 
Moscow  volunteers,  but  rendered  the  most*  ef- 
fective service  by  a  series  of  war  songs,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Min- 
strel in  the  Oamp."  Retiring  from  the  service 
in  1813  on  account  of  iUness,  he  was  present- 
ed by  the  emperor  Alexander  with  a  pension 
of  4,000  rubles.  His  principal  productions 
are  translations  or  imitations.  One  of  his 
ballads  (which  species  of  poem  he  first  intro- 
dnced  into  Russian  literature),  entitled  StieU 
lana,  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  works.  He 
instructed  the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  Kich- 
olas  in  ttie  Russian  language,  and  afterward 
became  the  preceptor  of  his  son,  the  present 
emperor  Alexander.  The  later  years  of  Zhu- 
koffsky's  life  were  spent  in  Germany.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1836-'7,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  and  3  addition- 
al Tolnmes  appeared  in  1849.  One  of  these 
consists  of  mrose,  in  which  department  the  tale 
of  Marina  Boihtcha  is  deemed  his  best  produc- 
tion. Some  of  his  poems  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  John  Bowring. 

ZIEGENBALG,  Babteolojiew,  a  German 
missionary,  bom  in  Pnlsnitz,  Upper  Lusatia, 
June  14,  1683,  died  in  India,  Feb.  28,  1719. 
He  studied  theology  and  biblical  literature  at 
Halle,  and  in  1705  was  ordained  at  Oopenhagen 
and  sailed  for  India.  On  his  arrival  at  Tran- 
qnebar  in  July,  1706,  the  Danish  authorities 
imprisoned  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
complete  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Malabar  language,  which  he  had  com- 
menced. The  home  government,  however,  in- 
terposed, and  large  contributions  being  made 
for  his  support  in  England  and  Germany,  he 
was  allowed  in  1711  to  visit  Madras  and  the 
territories j)f  the  Mogul.  In  Oct.  1714,  he  sail- 
ed for  Europe,  and  completed  and  printed  his 
dictionary  of  the  Malabar  language  at  Halle  in 
1716.  After  visiting  Copenhagen  and  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  India,  and  was  engag^ 
on  a  missionary  tour  when  he  died  of  cholera. 
Beside  the  dictionary  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  author  of  Grammatiea  Damuliea 
^alle,  1716) ;  Explieatio  Doetrinm  Chrittianm 
Damuliai  (1719) ;  and  Biblia  Damuliea  (1728). 

ZIETHEN,  Haks  Joachim  von,  a  Prus- 
sian general,  bom  at  Wnstrau,  Brandenburg, 
May  18,  1699,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1786. 
He  entered  the  service  at  the  age  of  15,  but  re- 
signed after  a  few  years ;  in  1726  was  appoint- 
ed 1st  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  got  into  trouble, 
and  was  cashiered.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  of  which  he  became 
colonel  in  the  course  of  the  first  Silesian  war, 
and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  he 
was  a  nu^or-general.  He  distingaished  him- 
self especially  at  Jugemdorf,  Hohenfriedberg, 
and  Hennersdorf,  where  he  was  wounded.  In 
the  7  years'  war  he  was  made  a  lieatenant- 
general,  and  afterward  a  general  of  cavalry, 
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fonght  in  nearly  all  the  battles,  and  gained 
great  glory,  especially  at  Reichenberg,  Prague, 
Kollin,  Leuthen,  Liegnitz,  and  Torgan.  No 
other  general  of  Frederic  the  Great  served 
him  80  well,  or  was  bo  much  the  object  of 
hia  fitTor.  Ziethen  married  for  the  second 
time  at  the  age  of  66,  and  had  a  son,  whom 
Frederic  made  a  cornet  while  yet  an  infant. 
His  statue  by  Schadow  stands  in  the  'Wilhelms- 
platz  in  Berlin. — Hans  Ernst  Easl  vojt, 
count,  born  March  B,  1770,  died  at  Warm- 
bronn,  Bilesia,  May  8,  1848,  served  in  1806  in  a 
Prussian  dragoon  regiment,  was  made  a  miyor- 
general  in  1813  and  a  lientenant-general  in 
1816,  fonght  at  Ligny,  and  led  the  corps  whose 
appearance  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  decided 
the  action  and  pnt  the  French  to  flight.  After 
the  peace  of  Paris  he  commanded  the  Prussian 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  was  made  a 
count,  and  in  1888,  on  retiring  from  active  ser- 
vice, was  created  a  field  marshal. 

ZILLI.    See  Ciixt. 

ZIMMERMAN^,  Olehens,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  DQsseldorf,  Nov.  4, 1788.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dfisseldorf  and  Munich,  and  first  at- 
tracted attention  by  a  picture  of  the  "  Sacrifice 
of  Noah."  In  1815  he  became  director  of  the 
gallery  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1825  professor  of 
painting  at  the  academy  in  Munich.  He  was 
one  of  the  artists  employed  to  decorate  the 
Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  had  charge  of  the  execution  in 
fresco  of  the  designs  of  Cornelius  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Pinakothek.  He  has  also  exe- 
cuted for  the  dining  hall  of  the  royal  palace  a 
series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon,  after  a  pro- 
cess invented  by  himself,  which  combines  en- 
caustic with  oil  painting.  One  of  his  most  im- 
portant single  works,  a  colossal  "  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  is  in  a  church  in  Australia. 
He  is  now  (1862)  director  of  the  central  gallery 
in  Munich. 

ZIMMEEMANN,  Ebebeasd  August  Wii- 
HEUi,  a  German  author,  bom  in  TJebzar,  Han- 
over, Aug.  17,  1748,  died  June  4,  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  GrOttingen 
and  Leyden,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  conceiv- 
ed the  idea,  subsequently  kept  in  view  in  all 
bis  writings,  of  dividing  the  animal  kingdom 
with  reference  to  climates,  and  of  directing  his 
attention  to  the  migrations  and  ramifications 
of  races,  beginning  with  man  himself.  In  1766 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Caroline  college  in  Brunswick,  and  in  1778- 
'88  appeared  his  Oeographiiche  Gesehiehte  de» 
Mensehen,  &c.  (2  vols.).  Subsequently  he  visit- 
ed England,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
and  in  England  published  his  "  Political  Survey 
of  the  Present  State  of  Europe"  (1788).  At 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  projected  his  "  Geographi- 
cal Annals,"  of  which  3  volumes  appeared.  He 
also  wrote  with  vigor  against  the  political  ideas 
evolved  by  the  revolution,  and  during  the  long 
period  of  French  ascendency  was  distinguished 
by  hia  bold  denunciations  of  the  usurpations 


and  oppreasions  of  the  French  govemmeBL 
His  chief  works  on  these  subjects  are  "Fnnee 
and  the  Free  States  of  North  America"  (17116), 
and  "  General  View  of  France  from  Francii  I. 
to  Louis  XVI."  His  most  important  work  ii 
his  "  Geographical  Pocket-Book,"  which  ap- 
peared in  12  annual  numbers  (1803-'1S).  Aa 
abridgment  of  it,  entitled  "  The  Earth  toA  ra 
Inhabitants"  (6  vols.),  appeared  in  1810-'1S. 

ZIMMERMANN,  Ehkot,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Darmstadt,  Sept.  18, 1786,  died 
June  24, 1882.  He  studied  philology  and  theol- 
ogy in  Giessen,  and,  after  diacharging  for  sev- 
eral years  the  duties  of  teacher  and  preacher  ii 
various  places,  was  in  1816  appointed  eonrt 
preacher  at  Darmstadt.  In  the  intemk  of  hit 
official  labors,  which  inclnded  the  edocatka 
of  the  ducal  children,  he  devoted  himself  tot 
variety  of  literary  UDdertakinga,  and  in  182i-'t 
fonnded  the  AUgemeine  Kir^eiaritungati  the 
AUgtmeine  Sehduittmg,  which  were  sncoeel- 
ed  by  the  TheologiteKe*  LiUratvfhliMwii^ 
Pddagogueh-pMlologiteheiLiteraturilatt.  All 
pulpit  orator  he  was  one  of  Ae  most  distil- 
guished  in  Germany,  and  his  efiTorts  in  ixrhiV 
of  education  and  church  reform  were  attended 
with  important  practical  resnlta  in  Dannstodt 
His  works  comprise  SeligitmteortrSge  (8  vob, 
1816-'20) ;  BomiUtueha  Handhueh  Jir  PrtH- 
ger  (4  vols.,  1812-'22) ;  MonaUchrift  fir  Pn- 
digerviistetuehqften  (6  vols.,  1821-'4) ;  Geiit  m 
Luther's  Sekriften  (6  vols.,  1820-'28);  m  edi- 
tion of  Eusebius,  &c.  ffis  life  has  been  Tritto 
by  his  brother  Earl. — Eabl,  a  German  diniie, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bamistdt 
in  1808.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  etj, 
and,  after  being  employed  there  for  seTeiti 
years  in  teaching,  was  in  1829  appointed  aoiii- 
ant  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  DinnitidL 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  soon  became  conspienois, 
and  in  1842  was  appointed  court  prearher,  a 
which  capacity  he  took  charge  of  the  edon- 
tion  of  the  grand  duke's  children.  In  1841  he 
published  an  appeal  to  the  German  Protestena, 
which,  after  several  general  conventions  of  lb 
representatives  of  that  body,  resulted  in  thi 
establishment  upon  a  firm  basis  of  the  Gtit*- 
Adolfi-St-iftung  (society  of  Gnstavus  Adolphwl 
with  branches  in  every  part  of  Gennanj.  ind 
a  special  organ,  the  Bot«  det  6vitat'Ai(^ 
VereiTu,  of  which  he  was  appointed  editcr. 
His  publications  comprise  several  oolleetioM  ; 
of  sermons,  of  which  the  series  entitled  D^  | 
Leben  Jetu  (6  vols.,  1887-'9)  and  Die  ffW*  i 
niBte  und  Bildtr  der  heUigen  Sehtifln^aii, 
1840-'51)  are  the  most  important  Be  hn 
also  produced  a  historical  sketch  of  the  society 
of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  a  life  of  hia  brother  En* 
and  numerous  theological  articles  published  ii 
the  periodicals,  beside  costly  editions  of  Lnther'i 
writings  and  letters  to  his  wife. 

ZIMMERMANN,  Johahn  Gbobo  voir,  a  S«iii 
physician  and  author,  bom  in  Brugg,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  Dec.  8, 1728,  died  in  HaDOva; 
Oct.  7,  1796.  He  was  educated  at  themiw-i 
sity  of  Gdttingen,  where,  under  the  dirertioa 
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of  his  ooontryman  Haller,  he  pnrsoed  on  ex- 
ceedingly  comprehensire  course  of  stndy  with 
sach  ezolasiveness  that  his  health  became  per- 
manently affected.  In  1751  he  took  the  d^ree 
of  M.D.,  producing  on  that  occasion  a  physio- 
logical dissertation  on  "  Irritability,"  wnich  is 
still  held  in  esteem ;  and  in  the  snccoeding  year 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Bern.  He  soon,  however,  removed  to  his  na- 
tive place,  And  entered  upon  a  practice  which 
in  a  few  years  surpassed  that  of  any  contem- 
porary Swiss  physician.  Such  was  his  skill  in 
detecting  the  natare  of  diseases  and  prescrib- 
ing the  remedies,  that  patients  resorted  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  central  Enrope,  and  he  found 
the  time  that  he  would  gladly  have  devoted  to 
study  or  research  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  professional  engagements.  He  became  in 
ctHiseqnenoe  discontented  with  his  position, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  his  profes- 
sion, he  found  not  altogether  congenial,  and 
the  symptoms  of  melancholy  which  had  ap- 
peared during  his  residence  in  GOttingen  were 
gradually  developed  into  hypochondria.  He 
avoided  society,  and  passed  his  leisure  hours  in 
nading  or  meditation,  and  during  this  period 
prodooed  the  first  sketch  of  his  well  known 
work  on  "  Solitude."  His  deportment  in  the 
siek  room  was  invariably  cheerful,  and  amid 
his  deepest  fits  of  despondency  he  strove  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  hope  in  his  patients.  In 
1758  appeared  his  first  important  work,  a  trea- 
tise on  "National  Pride"  {Vom NationaUtoU«), 
which  attracted  much  attention  from  the  clear- 
neaa  and  temperance  of  its  views,  and  was 
speedily  translated  into  the  chief  European 
languages.  It  was  followed  in  1763  by  his 
work  on  "  £n>erience  in  Medicine"  (  Von  der 
Erfahrving  in  der  ArzTieihunit),  which  likewise 
obtained  a  European  reputation,  and  was  in- 
stramental  in  procuring  for  him  the  offices  of 
anlic  councillor  and  physician  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1768. 
His  time  was  now  more  occupied  than  ever 
with  patients,  and  in  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions he  was  obliged  in  1771  to  repur  to  Berlin 
to  1>e  operated  upon  for  an  internal  disorder 
which  caused  him  intense  pain.  He  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
after  a  few  months  was  restored  to  health,  and 
in  consequence  became  tolerably  cheerful.  Ex- 
cessive professional  exertion  caused  a  return  of 
his  disorder,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
danghter  and  the  sickness  of  his  only  son 
plunged  him  into  a  fit  of  unusual  despondency. 
By  me  advice  of  his  friends  he  married  again, 
and  nnder  the  influence  of  his  second  wife  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  in  a  measure  his  habit- 
ual gloom,  and  even  mingled  with  apparent 
pleasure  in  social  circles.  During  this  period 
appeared  his  completed  work  on  "Solitude" 
{Ueber  die  Mniamheil),  published  in  1784-'5  in 
4  vols.  It  obtained  an  immense  popularity 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  the  most  matured 
of  all  his  productions,  and  that  with  which  his 
name  is  now  most  oommonly  associated.    In 


1786  Zimmernuum  attended  Frederio  the  Great 
during  his  last  illness  at  Berlin,  and  shortly 
afterward  published  two  works  purporting  to 
give  the  private  opinions  of  the  kmg  and  many 
new  facts  relating  to  his  life.  They  involved 
him  in  several  sharp  controversies  with  public 
men  whose  characters  he  had  assailed,  and 
were  in  general  so  full  of  coarse  calumny  and 
mendacity  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  was 
entering  a  more  dangerous  phase  of  hypochon- 
dria, under  the  infiuence  of  which  the  political 
movements  of  the  times  seemed  to  him  only 
conspiracies  against  religion  and  social  order. 
The  French  revolution  and  the  ideas  propagat- 
ed by  it  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of  frenzy ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  republicanism 
which  seemed  likely  to  subvert  all  existing  in- 
stitutions, he  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  recommending  a  league  of  the 
arLstocratical  governments  against  the  Jacobins, 
illuminati,  and  other  revolutionists.  In  1794 
he  was  compelled  by  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion to  give  up  ail  his  occupations.  His 
delusions  multiplied  after  this,  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  so  tormented  by 
fears  of  poverty,  of  starvation,  or  of  being  cap- 
tured and  tortured  by  the  French  for  his  anti- 
repablican  sentiments,  that  death  was  a  relief 
to  him.  Beside  the  works  mentioned  above, 
he  produced  a  life  of  Haller,  a  defence  of  Fred- 
erio the  Great  against  Mirabeau,  and  some  other 
miscellaneous  publications. 

ZING,  or  Spelter,  a  white  metal  with  a 
bluish  gray  tint  like  lead,  and  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  crystalline  fracture  when  freshly 
broken.  Its  German  name  Zink,  it  is  suggest- 
ed, is  from  the  nail-like  fracture  (Zinke  or  Zaehe, 
a  nail  or  spike)  of  the  artificial  oxide  or  furnace 
product  called  oadmia.  The  term  spelter  is 
derived  from  the  East  Indian  name  of  the 
metal,  and  has  been  commonly  used  in  com- 
merce from  the  time  the  metal  was  thence  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  the  17th  century.  The 
chemical  symbol  of  zinc  is  Zii ;  its  equivalent 
is  32.75 ;  and  its  specific  gravity  7  to  7.2.  The 
metal  slightly  affects  the  taste,  and  when  rubbed 
by  the  hand  emits  a  peculiar  odor.  Koggerath 
and  Plattner  obtained  its  crystals  in  the  form 
of  regular  hexagonal  prisms.  Others  have 
found  them  in  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  rhom- 
bohedrons,  and  oct^edrons  of  the  cubical  sys- 
tem; but  the  observations  yet  mode  are  too 
imperfect  for  establishing  its  true  system  of 
crystallization.  Zinc  is  a  comparatively  soft 
metal.  It  is  however  harder  than  tin,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  is  brittle,  but  between 
212°  and  800°  F.  it  is  both  ductile  and  mallea- 
ble. At  about  460°  it  again  becomes  brittle, 
and  may  then  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  Its 
malleability  at  comparatively  low  temperatures 
is  a  property  of  recent  discovery,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  metal  is  now  rolled  into  sheets  and 
drawn  into  wire.  It  is  hardened  by  rolling, 
but  is  softened  again  by  annealing  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  metal  has  no  great  tenacity ; 
a  wire  of  it  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  has  been 
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found  to  sustain  a  weight  of  25  Iba.  Its  fusing 
point  according  to  Daniell  is  774°,  and  accord- 
ing to  Gnyton  de  Morveau  706".  At  a  bright 
red  heat  it  may  be  volatilized,  and  its  vapors  ig- 
niting in  the  air  barn  with  a  brilliant  white  light. 
So  combustible  is  the  metal,  that  very  fine 
turnings  of  it  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  wire  bas- 
ket may  be  ignited  with  a  match,  and  the  com- 
bustion will  continue  till  the  whole  is  consumed. 
The  product  is  an  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  an  im- 
palpably  fine,  white,  flocoulent  substance,  form- 
mg  the  article  recently  introduced  as  a  paint 
and  known  as  zinc  white.  It  is  the  nihil  eMum, 
"  flowers  of  zinc,"  and  lana  philotophica  of  the 
alchemists,  and  the  pomphoh/x  of  the  ancient 
Roman  metallurgists.  When  zinc  is  .volatil- 
ized in  close  vessels,  the  fumes  conveyed  into 
water  are  condensed  and  reconverted  into  the 
solid  state.  When  exposed  to  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, zinc  is  soon  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 
oxide,  which  adheres  closely  to  it  and  protects 
the  metal  from  further  change.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  air  water  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved,  and  oxide  of  zinc  is  pro- 
duced. The  water  is  much  more  rapidly  de- 
composed if  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added.  Boiling  solutions  of  potash  are  also 
decomposed  by  zinc,  with  liberation  of  hydro- 

fen  and  solution  of  the  oxide  of  the  metoL 
'ure  zinc  is  much  more  slowly  acted  upon  than 
the  commercial  article  that  is  alloyed  with 
iron,  an  effect  owing,  according  to  M.  De  la 
Bive,  to  the  galvanic  action  produced  by  the 

Eresence  of  different  metals.  Zinc  readily  com- 
ines  with  a  number  of  other  metals,  and  sev- 
eral of  its  alloys,  as  brass,  Crerman  silver,  &c., 
are  of  great  value  in  the  arts.  When  melted 
in  vessels  of  iron,  it  readily  takes  up  a  small 
portion  of  this  metal,  and  the  product,  less 
nisible  than  zinc,  crystallizes  in  large  plates 
on  cooling.  The  commercial  article  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  several 
other  metals,  as  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  tin,  and 
arsenic,  as  well  as  of  carbon  and  sulphur.  The 
iron  and  lead  are  sometimes  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities, and  the  amount  of  lead  is  occasionally 
found  to  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  presence  of 
arsenic  seriously  interferes  with  one  very  im- 
portant use  of  the  metal,  viz.,  as  a  reagent  in 
the  process  of  detecting  arsenic  in  toxicological 
investigations ;  and  the  presence  of  other  im- 
parities affects  the  value  of  the  metal  in  another 
of  its  important  applications,  which  is  for  gen- 
erating electricity  in  the  galvanic  battery.  A 
valuable  paper  upon  the  "  Impurities  of  Com- 
mercial Zinc"  was  published  m  voL  viii.,  new 
series,  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Frank  H.  Storer  of  Bos- 
ton, May  29,  1660.  They  found  that  even  the 
cine  specially  prepared  and  labelled  "  pure"  by 
those  who  sell  chemicals  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon ;  and  it  is  only  by  testing  samples  pro- 
cured from  a  dealer  in  metals,  that  zinc  free 
ttam  arsenic  may  be  obtained.  The  Silesian 
cino  generally  contains  lead  and  oodminm,  and 


minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  anemc.  The 
JBelgian  zinc  is  better,  and  some  samples  of  it 
contain  no  arsenic.  By  careful  Belection  of  the 
Belgian  ores,  avoiding  the  blende  and  it>  aisao- 
ciated  minerals,  that  occur  with  the  purer  ca^ 
bonates  and  silicates  of  zinc,  a  spelter  might  he 
made  ^most  absolutely  pure.  Such  in  fact  Is 
now  the  case  with  the  Jjnerican  zine  msde  hr 
Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  at  the  Lehigh  line  wotb, 
near  Bethlehem,  Fenn.  The  ore  employed  ia 
these  works  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  tine 
(electric  calamine),  of  great  purity.  The  Eng- 
lish zinc  is  for  the  most  part  very  impure,  con- 
taining much  lead  and  arsenic,  derived  from 
the  blende  which  is  in  common  use  at  theEsz- 
lish  zinc  works.  The  New  Jersey  red  oiiu 
of  zinc  contains  distinct  traces  of  arsenic,  nVA 
is  communicated  to  the  metal  made  bam  it, 
and  this  is  moreover  contaminated  with  sol- 
pbnr,  carbon,  &c — ^The  compounds  of  mc  of 
the  greatest  interest  are  the  oxide,  the  carhen- 
ate,  the  chloride,  sulphate,  and  acetate.  Iliefiiit 
of  these,  represented  by  the  formula  ZnO,  cos- 
sists  of  80  parts  by  weight  of  zinc  and  SO  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorm 
powder,  introduced  of  late  into  the  arts  nnito 
the  name  of  zinc  white  as  a  paint,  the  smi- 
facture  and  properties  of  which  will  he  im- 
ther  considered  below.  Its  chief  use  hi^ 
heretofore  been  as  a  medicine,  its  propeitiei 
being  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic.  It  has  beei 
given  in  epilepsy,  whooping  cough,  chont. 
and  various  spasmodic  affections.  EiterasilT. 
it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointmentjOrly 
sprinkling  it  on  the  affected  part  as  an  exaccjiL 
The  precipitated  carbonate  of  rinc  is  nsed  is 
medicine  as  an  external  application,  beiiigs 
mild  astringent  and  exsiccant ;  it  is  usdiBt  tp- 
plied  in  very  fine  powder,  which  is  dusted  on 
excoriated  surfaces  and  superficial  nlceratiom. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  called  also  butter  of  n«e 
(ZnCl),  is  a  grayish  white,  semi-transpsreiit 
soft  substance  like  wax,  which  melts  at  a  ten- 
peratare  below  redness.  Exposed  to  the  air.  k 
rapidly  attracts  moisture  and  deliquesces.  Its 
taste  is  burning,  nauseous,  and  saline,  even  n 
very  weak  solutions.  It  is  a  valuable  medio- 
nal  agent,  employed  internally  as  an  alteratin 
and  anti-spasmodic,  and  externally  as  a  ctnitx 
or  escharotio,  and  is  considered  by  many  » 
more  efficient  in  this  r^peot  than  nitrate  fl 
silver.  In  over  doses  chloride  of  zinc  acts  ass 
corrosive  poison;  its  best  antidotes  are  til 
carbonated  alkalies.  Its  concentrated  sohtiw 
known  as  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  is  noti«l 
in  the  article  DisnrracTAXTS ;  see  also  PbsO" 
VATiox  OF  Wood.  The  sulphate  of  zinc,  of 
white  vitriol,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  rm 
salts  on  account  of  the  numerous  purposes  p 
serves  both  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  K  • 
produced,  like  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  of 
iron,  from  a  natural  sulphuret  or  blende  g 
calcining,  lixiviating,  and  crystaDizing-  ™ 
solution  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  g* 
vanio  batteries  excited  by  the  action  of  jM« 
sulphuric  acid  upon  metallie  zina    Itcrytw- 
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lizes  in  oolorless,  transparent,  right  rhombic 
prisms,  the  composition  of  which  is  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  ZnO,  8oi,  7Ho.    They  efflo- 
resce' slightly  in  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble 
in  water.    As  a  medicine  the  salt  is  tonic,  as- 
tringent, and  in  large  doses  a  prompt  emetic. 
In  over  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.    As 
a  tonic  it  is  prescribed  in  yery  minute  doses, 
frequently  repeated,   in   dyspepsia,   and  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  obstinate  intermittents  and 
▼arions  spasmodic  diseases.    Its  solution  is  em- 
ployed externally  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  sor- 
faoes,  and  is  nsed  as  a  collyrium  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  as  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
and  as  an  injection  npon  inner  excoriated  sur- 
faces.   When  taken  in  over  doses,  if  not  imme- 
diately expelled  by  vomiting,  its  poisonous  ef- 
fects may  be  alleviated  by  swallowing  large 
quantities  of  bland  drinks  and  the  administra- 
tion of  opium.    In  the  arts  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  mordant  and  as  a  drying  substance 
for  p^uts,  but  is  chiefly  useful  as  the  source 
whence  are  obtained  the  other  compounds  of 
zinc.    The  acetate  of  zinc  is  a  medicinal  prepa- 
ration having  properties  and  uses  similar  to  the 
sulphate  jnst  described,  and  is  employed  by 
dyers  as  a  mordant. — ^As  noticed  in  the  article 
Bbass,  ^ino  was  unknown  as  a  metal  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  although  they  em- 
ployed its  ores  in  combination  with  those  of 
copper  to  produce  the  brass  of  which  they 
made  various  utensils  and  coins.     Possibly, 
however,  as  would  seem  from  a  passage  in 
Strabo,  it  had  been  recognized  and  termed 
"  &lse  silver,"  a  name  (^ven  to  a  metal  obtained 
by  melting  in  a  furnace  a  stone  found  near 
Andeira,  which  is  first  calcined  and  then  mixed 
with  a  certain  earth.    The  false  silver  which 
drops  from  the  mixture,  being  melted  with 
copper,  produces  the  compound  known  as  ori- 
ehaleum  or  auriehaleum,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  brass  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
mans.   Of  this  brass  are  composed  the  coins 
struck  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  according  to  Gdbel  it  is  fonnd  in  those 
only  of  Roman  origin,  the  bronze  objects  of 
the  Greeks  consisting  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
an  occasional  addition  of  lead ;  bnt  Dr.  John 
Percy,  in  his  "Metallurgy"  (London,  1861), 
cites  a  Greek  imperial  coin  of  Trqan,  atrncuc 
in  Caria  abont  A.  D.  110,  as  containing  iO.T 
per  cent,  of  zino  onited  with  77.69  of  copper; 
and  also  two  others  in  the  British  mnseam, 
which  have  unmistakably  the  color  of  true 
brass ;  one  was  a  coin  of  Oeta,  struck  at  My- 
lasa  in  Caria  between  A.  D.  189  and  213 ;  and 
the  other  a  large  brass  imperial  Greek  coin  of 
Oaracalla,  stmok  A.  D.  199.    Pliny  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  an  ore  called  ca^ia  used  in 
the  smelting  of  copper,  which  would  seem  to 
be  a  eombination  of  either  the  carbonates  or 
the  snlphnrets  of  copper  and  zinc,  most  proba- 
bly the  former.    He  describes  the  white  floc- 
cnlent  sablimate    (pompholyx),  which  is  no 
donbt  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  also  a  dense  in- 
crostation,  which  he  oalls  tpodoi,  now  known 


as  cadmia  and  fomace  calamine,  which  forms 
npon  the  inner  walls  of  furnaces  in  which  ores 
containing  zinc  are  reduced.    In  other  passages 
of  the  same  writer  the  term  cadmia  appears  to 
be  applicable  either  to  the  furnace  calamine  or 
to  the  natural  ore  of  zinc  known  as  calamine. 
He  speaks  of  its  being  absorbed  by  melted  cop- 
per, which  is  thus  made  to  assume  the  qnalities 
of  auriehaleum.     Watson  in  his   "Chemiotd 
Essays"  quotes  Festus,  a  writer  who  lived  some 
time  between  A.  D.  100  and  422,  as  thus  indi- 
cating the  character  of  both  cadmia  and  auri- 
ehaleum:  Cadmia,  terra  qua  in  as  eonjieitur 
ut  flat  criehaleum.    A  similar  account  is  also 
given  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
4th  century.     Beckmann  cites  Aristotle  and 
Strabo  as  alluding  to  an  ore  of  the  nature  of  cal- 
amine, which  had  long  been  in  use  for  making 
brass ;  and  also  the  references  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen  to  the  collection  of  the  artificial  product, 
which  in  their  time  had  come  into  use  in  medi- 
cine, especially  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmio 
diseases.    The  fnmace  calamine  so  closely  re- 
sembles a  natural  product  in  its  density  and 
stony  appearance,  that  it  is  not  strange  the  name 
cadmia  should  have  been  used  indiscriminately 
for  this  and  the  mineral  calamine,  when  both 
were  found  to  produce  with  copper  the  same 
metallic  alloy.  The  term  Putia,  used  in  the  11th 
century  by  Avicenna,  appears  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  with  the 
same  indefiniteness,  applied  either  to  the  artifi- 
cial products  or  the  natural  compounds  rich  in 
oxide  of  zinc.    Zosimus,  who  Beckmann  sup- 
poses may  have  lived  in  the  6th  century,  gives 
a  receipt  for  making  brass  by  melting  Cyprus 
copper  and  strewing  over  it  pounded  tntia. 
The  alchemist  Hermes  also  taught  the  use  of 
tutia  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  for  giving 
a  gold  color  to  copper.    He  describes  it  as  an 
artificial  product  obtained  from  the  furnaces  in 
which  copper  ore  is  melted.    The  nature  and 
value  of  the  furnace  calamine,  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  vast  quantities  at  the  Aimaces  at  Ram- 
melsberg,  were  not  understood  till  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  when  Erasmus  Ebener  showed 
that  it  might  be  used  instead  of  native  calamine 
for  making  brass. — The  metal  appears  to  have 
been  first  known  to  the  Dominican  monk  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century. 
He  obtained  it  at  Goslar,  and  named  it  marefia- 
*ita  aurea,  probably  from  its  property  of  com-- 
municating  a  golden  color    to    copper.    Pa- 
racelsus, who  died  in  1641,  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  metal  distinctly  and  give  it  the 
name  of  zinc.    He  knew  of  it  only  as  being 
produced  in  Carinthia.    George  Agricola,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1660,  speaks  of  the  Goslar 
zinc,  which  he  caUs  liauor  eandidvt,  and  in 
€lerman  eonterfs]/  ;  and  George  Fabricins,  who 
died  in  1671,  conjectures  that  ttibium  is  what 
the  miners  call  eirieum,  which  can  be  melted 
but  not  hammered.    For  a  long  time  afterward 
little  additional  information  was  obtained  of 
this  metal.     The  alchemists  appear  to  have 
been  interested  in  keeping  it  imknown  through 
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an  idea  of  its  possible  value  in  converting  the 
baser  metals  to  Kold.  As  late  as  the  year  1617 
it  appears  from  the  account  of  Loehneyss  to  have 
been  an  accidental  product  only  of  the  furnaces 
at  Goslar,  and  to  have  been  in  great  request 
among  the  alchemists.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, a  metal  called  zinc  or  eonter/ekt,  re- 
sembling tin,  but  harder  and  less  malleable, 
collected  in  the  crevices  under  the  melting  fur- 
nace where  the  stones  were  not  well  plastered. 
A  collection  of  it  made  at  any  time  might  reach 
only  a  few  ounces,  or  at  most  a  couple  of 
pounds.  According  to  Beokmann,  the  first 
person  who  intentionally  manufactured  zinc 
from  calamine  was  Henkel  in  the  year  1741, 
which  Cither  authorities  probably  more  cor- 
rectly give  as  1721.  Beckmann  himself  states 
that  in  1787  Henkel  heard  that  zinc  was  then 
mannfiictured  in  England  with  great  advan- 
tage. The  process  was  introduced  there  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  a  Scotchman,  who,  as  stated 
by  Pryce  in  his  Mineral.  Cornvb.,  "observ- 
ing that  the  flowers  of  lapit  calaminarit  were 
the  same  as  those  of  zinc,  and  that  its  effects 
on  copper  were  also  the  same  with  that  semi- 
metal,  never  remitted  his  endeavors  till  he 
found  the  method  of  separating  pure  zinc  from 
that  ore."  In  1 742  the  metal  was  distilled  from 
calamine  by  A.  von  Swab,  member  of  the  Swed- 
ish council  of  mines ;  and  Margraaf  reinvented 
the  same  process  in  1746.  The  first  works 
established  in  England  for  this  manufacture 
were  at  Bristol  in  1748,  by  Mr.  John  Cham- 
pion, to  whom  in  17S8  a  patent  was  granted 
for  the  use  of  the  mineral  blende  in  the  man- 
nfacture  of  the  metal.  The  process  he  intro- 
duced is  the  same  that  has  ever  since  been 
in  operation  in  England.  Oalamine  brass  had 
been  made  in  Surrey  about  100  years  previous 
to  this  time.  The  production  of  zinc  is  of 
much  older  date  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  under  tlie 
names  of  Indian  tin,  »p«autre,  &c. ;  and  a  cargo 
of  it,  it  is  said,  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Portuguese  previous  to  the  year  1640.  It 
is  vaguely  referred  to  as  coming  from  China, 
Bengal,  Malacca,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  In  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  18th  century  it  had  already 
become  on  article  of  some  commercial  impor- 
tance, the  Dutch  East  India  company,  accord- 
ing to  Baynal,  purchasing  annually  at  Palem- 
bang  1,600,000  lbs.  of  it.  The  process  of  ex- 
tracting it  from  its  ores  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  an  ^^iglishman  who 
went  to  Jiidia  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  method  in  use  there.*  The  first  zinc  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  mode  about  the 
year  1838,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hassler, 
by  Mr.  John  Hitz,  for  the  brass  designed  for 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  ordered  by 
congress.  The  zinc  was  made  at  the  U.  S. 
arsenal  at  Washington  from  the  red  oxide  of 

*  An  riabontr  historical  uoonnt  of  zino  to  tba  latter  part 
of  the  last  ccntnry  fs  given  In  the  work  of  O.  F.  C,  Fnchs 
entitled  GtMhichU  de*  ZinJbi  <n  AMeM  uinu  VtrhaUtiu 
gtgtn  and*r*  Edrptr,  *e.  (Erftart,  1T88). 


New  Jersey,  and  the  expense  of  the  procM 
was  so  great  as  to  discourage  for  a  long  time 
afterward  further  attempts  to  reduce  this  oi«. 
The  more  recent  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  will 
be  noticed  below.  In  the  early  psrt  of  the 
present  century  the  importations  of  Chinese 
zino  or  tutenague  into  England  had  greatly  fall- 
en off,  and  in  1820  spelter  was  largely  imported 
from  Silesia  to  be  sent  abroad  for  the  sapplj 
of  the  Asiatic  markets. — Four  varieties  of  on 
are  employed  in  the  production  of  tiaa  metal 
Two  of  these,  the  carbonate  or  calamine,  ud 
the  hydrous  silicate  or  electric  calamine,  hare 
been  described  in  the  article  Calahine,  and  a 
third  under  its  own  name  of  Busde.  The 
fourth  variety  is  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  t«  wbieh 
allnsion  has  been  made  in  the  article  Fraskuk- 
rra.  This  occnrs  in  large  veins  near  Sparta  and 
Franklin  in  N.  New  Jersey,  interspersed  through 
the  calcareous  spar  or  forming  the  matrix  in 
which  the  crystals  of  franklinite  are  tUddj 
embedded.  Its  structure  is  granular  and  foli^ 
ted,  and  its  crystals  are  hexagonal  prisms ;  hard- 
ness 4  to  4.5 ;  specific  gravity  6.43  to  6.6S.  Id 
oolor  is  deep  red  inclining  to  yellow,  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of 
manganese.  This  is  the  chief  appreciable  im- 
purity, though,  as  already  observed,  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  carbon  are  detected  in  the  metal 
produced  from  it.  Free  from  impurities,  ib 
composition  is,  zino  80.26,  oxygen  19.74  per 
cent.  At  Stirling  Hill,  near  Franklin,  the  red 
oxide  of  zinc  has  been  mined  for  the  last  li 
years  by  the  New  Jersey  zino  company,  the 
workings  extending  to  more  than  250  feet  ia 
depth.  The  ore  is  taken  out  in  large  blocks, 
always  considerably  mixed.  One  of  these, 
weighing  16,400  lbs.,  was  carried  in  1851  to 
the  great  exhibition  in  London.  On  the  ad- 
joining property,  belonging  to  the  Pasaaie 
mining  and  manufacturing  company,  between 
80,000  and  40,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  taka 
firom  the  vein  since  June,  18S4.  At  the  depth 
of  178  feet  the  bed  yields  about  21  feetia 
width  of  ore,  of  which  abont  2^  feet  is  rich  rtd 
oxide  and  franklinite,  and  the  renuunder  oon- 
sists  of  the  same  more  mixed  with  limestone. 
The  inferior  sorts  are  dressed  at  the  mines  he- 
fore  their  shipment  to  the  furnaces. — On  the 
European  continent,  the  ore  most  worked  for 
zinc  IS  the  carbonate  or  calamine.  Some  of 
the  most  important  mines  are  in  Silesia,  Oarin- 
thia,  and  near  Li6ge  in  Belgium,  particolarif 
the  Yieille  Montague  mine  between  Betgiun 
and  Prussia.  Large  bodies  of  tiiis  ore  have  alae 
been  recently  discovered  and  are  now  worked 
in  Biscay,  near  Santonder,  in  the  Astnrias,  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Spain,  and  also  in  Sweden  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  Belgian  mines  are  famous  for  the 
vast  amount  of  ore  they  have  produced.  The 
mine  of  Vieille  Montagne  or  Alten berg  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Moresnet,  between  Aix  la  Chapelle  and 
the  town  of  Li&ge,  has  been  worked  since  1435. 
Some  silicate  and  oxide  of  zino  are  contained  ia 
the  ore,  and  a  poorer  sort  of  it,  which  prodnoei 
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only  about  88  per  cent  of  meta],  is  stiuned  red 
from  the  oxide  of  iron  it  contains.  The  white 
Tarieties  yield  about  46  per  cent.  The  princi- 
pal mines  of  Silesia  are  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
Btones  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  not 
far  from  Beuthen,  and  are  connected  with  the 
smelting  works  near  KOnigsh&tte  by  railroads. 
The  ores  rarely  produce  86  per  cent,  of  metal, 
aome  portions  of  them  not  over  12  per  cent. 
In  England  calamine,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Percy,  is  met  with  in  the  devonian, 
carboniferons,  and  oolitic  formations,  in  veins, 
beds,  and  large  deposits  or  p6ckets,  and  was 
formerly  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  Somer- 
setshire, Derbyshire,  and  Oumberland ;  but  in 
1859  the  official  records  represent  the  total 
product  of  calamine  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
only  243  tons  from  Cumberland  and  87  tons 
from  Ireland.  In  the  United  States  large  de- 
posits of  calamine  are  found  in  several  locali- 
ties. The  most  important  one  of  these  is  in 
the  Saucon  valley,  Lehigh  co.,  Fenn.,  N,  of 
Friedensville.  Magnesian  limestones  of  the 
lower  silnrian  formation  constitute  the  geologi- 
cal repository  of  the  ore.  The  same  group, 
about  60  m.  to  the  N.  E.,  furnishes  the  red  ox- 
ide of  zinc  of  K  New  Jersey;  and  in  Columbia 
CO.,  Penn.,  the  calamine  found  near  Lancaster. 
The  mines,  opened  in  1858,  are  worked  by  the 
Lehigh  zinc  company.  The  two  varieties  of 
calamine  occur  together,  and  a  small  portion  of 
blende  is  interspersed  among  them.  The  sili- 
cate is  also  obtained  comparatively  free  from 
other  ores,  so  that  it  is  worked  by  itself  for  the 
production  of  the  pure  zinc  already  referred  to 
as  made  by  Mr.  Wharton  at  the  Lehigh  zino 
works  near  Bethlehem.  The  workings,  which 
extend  to  the  depth  of  about  60  feet,  penetrate 
the  great  irregular  deposit  in  various  directions, 
and  are  often  interrupted  by  huge  masses  of 
limestone.  About  100,000  tons  of  ore  have  al- 
ready been  taken  from  the  mine  of  the  Lehigh 
zino  company,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
believed  to  remain,  as  the  limits  of  the  deposit 
have  not  yet  been  found  either  laterally  or  in 
depth,  though  borings  have  been  made  to  the 
depth  of  about  120  feet.  Another  locality 
of  the  same  ore  is  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  but 
the  calamine  is  too  much  mixed  with  blende 
and  galena  to  be  profitably  worked.  In  Ten- 
nessee large  deposits  are  found  on  Mossy  creek 
on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad, 
about  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Enoxville,  and  again  on 
Powell's  river,  in  Campbell  co.,  about  40  m.  N. 
of  Enoxville.  Here  also  the  ore  is  in  lower  si- 
lnrian limestones.  Calamine,  locally  known  as 
"  dry  bone,"  also  occurs  at  most  of  the  western 
lead  mines,  but  is  not  esteemed  of  value.  In 
Arkansas  very  pure  varieties  of  calamine  have 
been  found  in  magnesian  limestones  in  Law- 
rence, Morion,  and  Independence  counties, 
chiefly  in  the  first  named.  Blende  is  not 
worked  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  a 
common  ore  at  most  of  the  lead  mines.  In 
Europe  its  use  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years.     In  France,  where  no  zinc  was  produced 


in  1840,  there  were  Mcently  6  establishments 
making  the  metal  from  blende.  At  Swansea 
in  Wales  it  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1855  the  sales  of  this  ore  in  England 
were  reported  at  9,620  tons,  while  those  re- 
ported of  calamine  of  the  Alston  Moor  mines 
were  only  182  tons.  In  1859  about  13,000 
tons  were  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Wales 
supplying  about  5,600  tons,  Lazey  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  2,500,  Cornwall  2,400,  and  Derbyshire 
1,500.  Devonshire  and  Ireland  made  up  the 
remainder.  Dr.  Percy  states  that  the  price  of 
blende  has  risen  enormously  of  late  in  England. 
"A  few  years  ago  Laxey  blende  was  usually 
sold  at  from  28«.  to  26*.  per  ton ;  whereas  re- 
cently one  firm  has  paid  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  £4  4*.  per  ton  for  this  ore."  Dr. 
Ure  in  his  dictionary  speaks  of  it  as  selling  at 
Holywell  for  £8  per  ton. — The  values  of  zino 
ores  on  shipboard  at  Antwerp  are  as  foUows : 


K«tol  worth  80  ftmne«  Um  100 
kItofrBmmef. 


Peroentage     I  VkIua  or  1,000 
or  lino         kllosnniDiei, 
\tj  •aat/tli.  I       moei. 


¥<lml  Torth  U 
rr«Q<Mth«  100  kUo- 
grmmmes.     Talac 

or  mm  kilo- 
smminM,  fnaos. 


Metal  worth  10 
rrmnoo  the  100  kilo. 
grammei.    YalM 

or  1,000  kllo- 
grmmmet,  franei. 
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— ^Metalluroioal  Tbkatment.  Beside  the  em- 
ployment of  zinc  ores  for  the  production  of  the 
metal,  they  are  also  used  in  the  United  States 
in  the  preparation  of  the  oxide  or  "  zinc  white," 
used  as  a  paint.  Two  distinct  operations  are 
therefore  to  be  deseribed  under  this  head. 
The  reduction  process  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  somewhat  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
ores,  the  blendes  and  their  mixtures  requiring 
the  most  thorough  calcination  to  prepare  them 
for  the  subliming  or  distilling,  to  which  all  the 
ores  are  subjected  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
metal.  The  three  principal  methods  of  re- 
duction are  the  Belgian,  Silesian,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  American  practice  will  be  noticM 
after  the  account  of  these.  Some  of  the  most 
important  zinc  smelting  works  of  Belgium  are 
at  Moresnet,  Angleur,  and  St.  Leonard.  At 
these  the  coarser  calamine,  in  pieces  not  ex- 
ceeding  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  first  intro- 
duced into  the  calcining  fiimaoes,  resembling 
lime  kilns,  with  alternating  layers  of  non-cak- 
ing coal  of  inferior  quality.  These  fbmaoes 
are  about  17i  feet  high  and  9  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Near  the  bot- 
tom the  sides  are  drawn  in  like  the  boshes  of  a 
blast  fiimace  to  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  open- 
ings are  made  in  the  bottom,  through  which 
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the  calcined  ore  is  discharged.  They  are  some- 
times provided  with  a  blast  which  is  driven  in 
through  tuyeres  at  the  bottom.  About  25  tons 
of  calcined  ore  are  taken  out  in  24  hours  by  4  to 
6  discharges,  aud  the  consumption  of  coal  is  from 
3  to  4  per  cent.  For  calcining  the  small  ore 
large  reverberatory  furnaces  are  employed, 
furnished  with  two  beds,  one  above  the  other. 
These,  partially  elliptical  in  shape,  are  abont 
16J  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide.  After  being 
dried  on  the  top  of  the  flirnace,  the  calamine  is 
let  down  upon  the  upper  bed,  where  it  receives 
the  first  heat,  and  is  well  stiiTed  for  6  hoars. 
It  is  then  dropped  down  to  the  lower  bed,  upon 
which  the  process  is  repeated  at  a  higlier  tem- 
perature, and  continued  for  the  same  time. 
About  8  tons  are  calcined  in  24  hours.  Smaller 
calcining  furnaces  are  also  employed,  built  on 
the  top  of  the  reduction  furnaces,  and  heated 
by  the  waste  gases.  The  effect  of  the  calcina- 
tion is  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phur, and  leave  the  ore  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  loss  of 
weight  by  this  operation  is  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  includes  a  small  proportion  of  zinc, 
which  is  consumed.  The  calcined  ore,  which 
should  now  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
is  next  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  grinding  it 
nnder  large  crushing  rolls  of  cast  iron,  which 
weigh  about  8  tons  2  cwt.  each,  and  work  in 
pairs  over  a  bed  of  cast  iron.  The  same  rolls 
are  sometimes  used  to  grind  the  clay  employed 
in  constructing  the  retorts  used  for  distilling 
the  ores.  Each  pair  grinds  in  12  hours  irom  15 
to  18  tons  of  either  tlie  calamine  or  clay.  The 
retorts  require  to  be  made  of  the  most  refracto- 
ry kinds  of  fire  clay,  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  the  different  sorts  of  this  and  pre- 
paring a  suitable  mixture  of  it  with  pieces  of 
old  broken  pots.  When  thoronglily  mixed  and 
tempered,  the  clay  b  moulded  by  one  of  two 
methods.  By  hand  it  is  shaped  into  retorts  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  16  per  man  in  12  hours,  and 
when'  dried  they  cost  about  80  cts.  each.  By 
the  other  method  the  clay  is  rammed  into  a 
cylindrical  mould  of  the  size  of  the  retort, 
when  the  interior  is  bored  out  by  a  machine ; 
180  retorts  may  thus  be  made  to  each  ma- 
chine in  12  hours,  and  their  cost  when  dried 
and  burned  is  only  about  82  cts.  each.  The 
dimensions  of  the  retorts  are  usually  about  8^ 
feet  long,  8  inches  in  diameter  outside,  and  6 
inches  inside.  Each  one  is  provided  with  a 
nozzle,  also  moulded  in  clay,  which  fits  its 
month,  to  which  it  is  luted  when  the  retort  is 
set  in  the  furnace.  These  nozzles  project  be- 
yond the  front  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  serve 
as  condensers  for  collecting  the  raetillio  zinc. 
Upon  their  open  outer  ends,  and  continuing 
their  line,  are  attached  small  vessels  of  sheet 
iron  slightly  conical  in  shape,  with  a  hole  of 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  apex  or 
outer  end,  intended  for  the  escape  of  tie  un- 
condensed  vapors.  In  these  cones  portions  of 
metal  also  collect,  which  escape  condensation 
in  the  olay  nozzles ;  and  what  k  curious,  these 


contain  lead  alloyed  with  the  one,  though  lead 
alone  is  not  vol.itile.  The  retort  furnaces 
are  built  4  together  in  one  staci:,  their  flues 
connecting  in  one  central  chimney.  Eacl>  one 
occupies  an  arched  space  extending  from  the 
front  to  the  back  wall,  which  is  about  3  feet 
In  a  large  furnace  of  the  capacity  of  78  retorts, 
this  space  is  about  11  feet  wide  and  94  feet 
high.  Its  front  is  divided  by  a  series  m  cait 
iron  shelves  6  to  8  in  number,  laid  horizontailr 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  their  front  edges 
ranging  vertically  with  that  of  flie  front  wtfl 
of  the  furnace.  The  compartments  thus  made 
are  subdivided  by  fire  brick  slabs  set  on  edge, 
directed  toward  the  back  wall  -,  their  distance 
apart  is  abont  17  inches,  or  just  enough  to  ad- 
mit two  retorts  placed  side  by  ride.  The 
shelves  are  made  to  pitch  slightly  forward,  and 
on  the  continuation  of  their  slope  are  construct- 
ed in  the  brickwork  of  the  back  wall  a  aeries 
of  ledges  designed  as  supports  for  the  back  ends 
of  the  retorts.  These,  when  pushed  in  from 
the  front,  are  thus  supported  at  each  end  qnite 
independently  of  each  other,  and  their  middle 
portions  are  exposed  to  the  flames  that  are  to 
circulate  among  them  from  the  fire  below.  This 
is  arranged  upon  grate  bars  set  in  the  narrov 
fire  ciiamber  between  the  front  and  back  wtU 
of  the  furnace,  to  which  access  is  had  from  aa 
arched  opening  at  the  end  of  the  stack.  _  b 
front  of  each  furnace  under  the  floor  a  pit  is 
constructed  for  receiving  the  residues  frian  flie 
retorts  when  these  are  cleaned  out  after  eaiji 
charge.  The  retorts  are  set  inclining  forwaid 
to  facilitate  their  discharge,  and  to  cause  m  the 
progress  of  the  operation  the  slag,  which  might 
mjure  them  if  left  in  their  hottest  portions,  to 
move  more  freely  forward  into  their  cookr 
outer  ends.  In  order  that  they  may  not  be 
overheated,  the  retorts  of  the  lowest  row  are 
usually  maide  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  empty  and  unased.  On  ac- 
count of  the  greater  heat  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  OTen,  the  charge  to  the  retort  ii  made 
to  diminish  in  the  ascending  rows  from  tbM 
271  lbs,  to  15  or  18  lbs.  in  the  nppermort  ^^ 
torts ;  and  care  is  taken  to  introduce  into  the 
upper  rows  only  those  ores  which  contjun  mud 
oxide  of  iron,  which  might  act  upon  the  retorts 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  rich  prodncti  rf 
previous  distillations,  which  easily  yield  "P 
their  metal,  are  also  put  in  these  retorts.  The 
calcined  ore,  after  being  well  pnlveriied,  fc 
moistened  with  water  and  thorou^ly  mi™ 
with  fine  bituminous  coal,  snch  as  wfil  not  c«ke, 
to  which  half  its  weight  of  cinders  or  coke  da* 
may  be  advantageously  added.  Once  ewry 
morning,  and  again  at  night,  the  nozzle  is  re- 
moved from  each  retort,  its  interior  is  scraped 
out,  and  the  charge  is  inserted  by  means  of  a 
long  spoon  or  charger  like  that  employed  for 
filling  gas  retorts.  The  nozde  is  then  r^lacM 
in  the  mouth  of  the  retort  and  well  luted,  and 
the  sheet  iron  receiver  is  fitted  to  it.  The  va- 
pors of  zinc  soon  ^pear,  and  in  8  hours  mo* 
of  the  nozzles  are  filled  with  melted  zine, 
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which  is  then  drawn  out  by  a  scraper,  and 
ponred  into  ingot  moulds  which  contain  from 
20  to  60  lbs.  each.  The  fragments  of  cooled 
zinc  (iollected  from  the  retorts  and  nozzles  are 
remelted  in  cast  iron  pots,  and  the  purer  metal 
is  cast  into  ingot  moulds.  The  skimmings  from 
those  contain  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  lead,  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  and  sand,  and  are  either  worked 
over  again  or  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 

Saint.  In  summing  up  the  workings  of  the 
[oresnet  furnaces  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1857,  the  following  are  given  as  the  average 
results  of  one  of  them  in  a  period  of  24  hours, 
the  weights  in  kilogrammes  being  reduced  to 
pounds,  at  the  rate  of  2.2  lbs.  to  the  kilogramme: 
charge,  2,277  lbs.  of  calamine  and  1,208  of  car- 
bonaceous redncing  matter;  products,  816  lbs. 
of  zino  and  81  of  zinc  fume ;  total  yield  of  zinc 
p«r  cent.,  89 ;  fnel  and  materials  consumed, 
8,854  lbs.  of  coal,  8.8  retorts,  11.6  nozzles,  and 
0.68  lb.  fire  bars.  The  consumption  of  coal, 
including  that  used  in  the  retorts  and  in  the 
ftimace,  thus  amounts  to  nearly  6^  tons  to  the 
ton  of  dnc,  to  which  should  be  added  that 
employed  in  calcining  the  ore  and  the  small 
unount  used  in  the  preparatory  heating  of  the 
retorts.  If  the  ore  contained  50  per  cent,  of 
zino,  there  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  11  per  cent. 
This  however  is  materially  reduced  by  the 
residue  collected  from  the  retorts.  Each  fiir- 
nsce  requires  one  head  smelter  and  an  assistant 
who  attend  for  12  or  24  hours,  and  are  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  two  others ;  and  thus  the 
work  goes  on  continuously.  The  smelting  is 
not  considered  profitable  where  the  price  of 
coal  exceeds  $3  per  ton  and  that  of  fire  clay 
$7,  and  this  with  ores  containing  not  less  than 
46  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Where  the  Belgian  pro- 
cess is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale  in  England, 
it  is  found  to  produce  the  metal  at  a  cost  of 
abont  £18  per  ton,  including  in  this  the  cost 
of  the  ore.  TheSilesian  process,  which  is  next 
to  be  described,  and  which  is  also  in  nse  in 
England,  is  there  found  to  be  more  economical 
to  the  extent  of  about  £1  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  the  metal,  the  saving  being  principally  in 
the  less  amount  of  fire  clay  consumed  in  the 
Litter  process.  The  Belgian  furnaces,  it  is 
thought,  also  require  more  labor  and  dcill  in 
operating  them  than  the  Silesian.  The  works 
of  the  Yieille  Montagne  company  have  been 
recently  described  in  the  treatise  of  W.  Thum, 
entitled  Ueber  den  ZinhhutUpbetrieb  der  AU 
tenberger  Getelltehqft. — The  zinc  works  of  Si- 
lesia are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  province 
on  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  not  far  from 
Oracow.  Of  the  47  establishments  in  opera- 
tion in  1867,  one  at  EOnigshtktte,  known  as 
Lydogniahtttte,  belonged  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment ;  the  rest  were  owned  by  private  com- 
panies and  individuals.  The  Silesian  company 
owned  a  number  of  the  works,  coal  mines  near 
to  them,  and  also  zinc  mines.  The  govern- 
ment has  mines  of  its  own,  and  is  entitled  to 
^  of  the  product  of  all  the  others.  The  pro- 
ceasee  are  the  some  in  all  the  establishments, 
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and  have  hardly  varied  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  total  production  of  spelter  in  1867  was 
81,480  tons,  valued  at  17,660,000'francs.  That 
of  the  government  works  included  in  the  above 
was  about  895  tons.  The  ores  are  mostly  cala- 
mine more  or  less  mixed  with  blende,  silicate 
of  zinc,  galena,  cadmium,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
the  last  named  sometimes  amounting  to  20  per 
cent.  Their  percentage  of  zinc  varies  fi-om  12 
to  85,  and  probably  does  not  average  over  18. 
Most  of  the  mines  are  near  Benthen,  and  the 
ores  lie  in  very  irregular  deposits  in  the  mag- 
nesian  limestones  of  the  new  red  sandstone  for< 
mation.    They  have  been  gradually  becoming 

Joorer,  till  their  yield  of  zinc  is  now  only  about 
of  what  it  was  formerly.  This  involves  an 
mcrease  in  the  consumption  of  coal  employed 
for  their  reduction,  which  in  1867  amounted  to 
20  tons  to  the  ton  of  zinc.  The  ore  is  calcined  in 
large  reverberatory  furnaces,  which  are  some- 
times heated  by  separate  flues,  and  sometimes 
by  the  escape  heat  from  the  reducing  furnaces. 
The  furnace  stacks  are  arranged,  several  to- 
gether, in  a  large  building  surrounded  by  dose 
walls,  and  with  a  roof  open  along  the  top  for 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Each  stack  is  doable, 
containing  a  series  of  arched  recesses  construct- 
ed horizontally  on  its  opposite  sides,  and  extend- 
ing  under  the  central  arch,  which  is  built  over 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  Under  the  middle  of 
this  is  the  fireplace,  to  which  access  is  had  from 
one  of  the  ends.  The  same  stack  sometimes 
contains  a  furnace  for  calcining  the  ores,  also 
an  oven  for  baking  the  retorto,  and  finally  a 
furnace  for  remelting  and  purifying  the  crude 
zinc.  There  are  usually  6  or  6  recesses  or  re- 
ceptacles on  each  side,  each  of  them  holding 
two  retorts,  thus  making  20  to  24  retorts  to 
each  furnace.  These  are  set  upon  a  floor  nearly 
or  quite  level,  and  the  fire  plays  freely  around 
their  inner  ends,  which  project  beyond  the  re- 
cesses into  the  central  fire  chamber.  The  re- 
torts, like  those  of  the  Belgian  fhrnaces,  are 
constructed  of  the  most  refractory  fire  clay, 
mixed  with  pulverized  fragments  of  old  retorts, 
but  are  of  much  larger  size,  being  4  feet  long, 
22  inches  high,  and  8-^  inches  wide.  The  fi-ont 
end  is  closed  by  a  slab  of  fire  clay,  which  comes 
a  little  above  the  middle,  and  which  is  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  the  introduction  of  each 
new  charge.  The  arched  space  above  this  is 
closed  by  the  nozzle,  which  is  exactly  fitted  to 
the  opening,  its  lower  edge  resting  upon  a  little 
bar  of  fire  clay  set  across  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
tort and  resting  upon  brackets  constructed  at 
the  sides  for  its  support.  The  nozzles  are  very 
carefully  shaped  in  plaster  of  Paris  moulds  con- 
sisting of  two  similar  parts,  the  mixture  of  day 
of  which  they  are  formed  being  carefully  knead- 
ed in  each  half  of  the  mould  separately.  The 
sections  are  then  put  together,  and  the  work- 
man, introducing  his  hand,  manipulates  the 
clay  along  the  line  of  junction  until  the  two 
edges  are  incorporated  together.  The  nozzles 
are  elbow-shaped,  and  beside  the  opening  at 
each  end,  anotiier  is  left  on  the  convex  side  of 
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the  elbow,  which  daring  the  operation  is  closed 
with  a  flat  piece  of  clay  luted  on.  This  is  re- 
moved whenever  necessarj,  to  examine  and 
clean  out  the  interior.  The  wider  end  of  the 
nozzle  is  fitted  into  the  upper  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  retort,  and  to  the  smaller  and  lower  end 
is  attached  a  short  pipe  of  cast  iron,  by  which 
the  channel  of  discharge  is  extended  vertically 
downward,  and  beneath  this  it  is  still  inrther 
extended  by  a  sheet  iron  pipe.  This  portion 
of  the  apparatus  is  sapported  by  a  flange  on 
the  cast  iron  pipe,  which  catches  apon  the  back 
edge  of  a  horizontal  plate  of  iron  forming 
along  the  front  of  the  furnace  the  extension 
of  the  hearth  upon  which  the  retorts  are  set. 
The  vertical  pipe  terminates  with  its  open  end 
a  little  above  the  floor  of  a  receptacle  con- 
structed in  the  fi-ont  of  the  fiimace  nnder 
the  iron  plate.  Trays  of  iron  are  placed  in 
these  recesses  to  collect  the  zinc  as  it  drops. 
The  space  about  the  months  of  each  pair  of  re- 
torts IS  careftilly  closed  with  pieces  of  fire  brick 
set  in  fire  clay  and  well  plastered  over  with 
the  same ;  and  the  outer  space,  occupied  by  the 

Srojecting  nozzle,  is  closed  by  a  sheet  iron 
oor.  These  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  apparatus  from  chilling,  which  might  not 
only  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  zinc,  but  also 
canse  the  retorts  to  crack,  and  thus  let  the 
fames  of  the  metal  escape  in  the  furnace.  This 
still  happens  at  times,  and  when  discovered  a 
workman  immediately  gets  upon  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and,  through  holes  mt^e  there  for 
the  purpose,  introduces  a  long-handled  mop, 
dipped  in  fire  clay  grout,  with  which  he  be- 
smears and  closes  the  crack  in  the  retort.  The 
charge  of  each  retort  consists  of  about  66  lbs. 
of  roasted  ore  of  the  size  of  walnuts,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  zinc  of  previous  operations,  the 
skimmings  of  the  crucibles  used  in  remelting, 
and  the  incrustations  collected  from  the  retorts, 
nozzles,  and  pipes.  To  these  are  added  about 
one  half  their  bulk  of  cinders  that  have  fallen 
through  the  grate  bars.  Before  charging  the 
retorts,  which  is  done  every  morning,  the  fire 
is  allowed  to  partially  cool  down,  the  clay 
door  under  the  nozzle  is  knocked  away,  and  the 
contents  of  the  retort  are  drawn  out  with  a 
rabble  upon  the  iron  shelf.  The  nozzle  itself 
is  also  cleaned  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
retorts  are  then  filled  by  means  of  a  scoop,  the 
day  doors  are  again  luted  in  their  places,  and 
As  soon  as  all  the  retorts  have  been  thus  treat- 
ed the  fire  is  gradually  increased,  till  in  10 
hours  it  reaches  almost  a  white  heat.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  up  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  If  it  becomes  so  high  that  the  metal 
will  not  condense  in  the  nozzles,  these  must 
be  cooled  by  opening  the  iron  doors  in  front. 
If  it  falls  too  low,  the  metal  becomes  solid  in 
the  nozzle,  and  must  be  melted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  heated  rod  of  iron  termed  the  nozzle 
cleaner.  The  first  products  of  the  distillation 
ore  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  oxide,  bringing 
over  with  them  a  little  oxide  and  metallic  zinc. 
The  proportion  of  the  last  gradually  increases 


till  the  metal  falls  in  small  drops.  The  carbosic 
oxide  burns  at  the  open  end  of  the  disctittge 
pipe  with  a  bluish  flame  at  first;  this  gradnallx 
increases  in  intensity  and  changes  to  graenish 
white,  till  it  finally  disappears  as  the  zinc  tiegins 
to  drop.   The  process  requires  carefol  attenfion 
in  regulating  the  fires  and  watching  the  condi- 
tion of  the  retort ;  but,  while  it  is  going  on,  one 
man  is  competent  to  attend  to  a  furnace  and 
all  its  retorts.    The  zinc  as  it  drops  collects  in 
pieces  of  all  shapes,  which  are  afterward  gtdi- 
ered  up,  remelted  in  large  clay  cracibles,  and 
run  into  ingot  moulds.    It  is  sometimes  color- 
ed yellow  by  oxide  of  cadmium.    The  appa- 
ratus is  slightly  varied  at  some  of  the  voiii. 
Flues  are  sometimes  constructed  under  tha 
retorts;  and  instead  of  the  crooked  nozde, 
straight  horizontal  condensers  of  clay  have 
been  employed,  the  floor  of  which  bulging 
down  in  the  middle  forms  a  receptacle  for  the 
zinc,  from  which  it  is  ladled  out  from  time  to 
time  and  turned  into  the  moulds.    Very  care- 
ful accounts  are  kept  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Silesian  works.    In  the  government  establish- 
ment they  were  rated  for  the  year  1856  at  48.60 
francs  to  the  metrical  quintal  (220.47  Ibt.)  of 
metal  produced,  and  in  1867  at  54.84  frmct. 
They  consisted  in  the  latter  year  of  the  follow- 
ing items:  ore,  26.84;  fuel,  14.80;  labor,  7.00; 
materials,  8.70 ;  general  expenses,  3.00.    Coal 
is  charged  in  this  acconnt  at  the  selling  rate  of 
7.3  francs  per  1,000  kilogrammes,  whUeinthe 
estimates  of  the  Silesian  company  it  is  chaig^ 
at  the  actual  cost  of  6.61  francs.    With  thii 
and  other  similar  corrections,  the  cost  of  the 
metal  is  found  to  be  87.81  francs,  which  is  onlj 
2  francs  more  than  that  of  the  Silesian  ,eonipa- 
ny  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1868,  as  appctrt 
from  the  following  table  of  items : 

Emiun  or  Con  or  QnoiTAi.  or  Zno. 

Labor «» 

Fnol Iltt 

ca—"  nj.?.'po^&n.  'in\ «* 

Bricks,  clay,  Ao. l.' 

Iron  materials ul 

Repairs iM 

Ckneral  exp«aac8 ^ 

•  Total tut 

The  total  production  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
company  for  the  year  1857  was  74,707  metrical 
quintals,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1868,  41,lt^ 
The  daily  yield  per  furnace  was  1.15  metrieal 
quintals  in  1867  and  1.11  in  1858;  and  the 
average  yield  of  the  ore  in  these  yean  wasn- 
spectively  14.98  and  14.01  per  cent.  The  file 
sian  manufacture  is  frilly  described  in  the  Mi- 
moire  tur  la  metallurgie  du  zine  daw  Jo  Bt^ 
Siletie,  by  M.  Julien  lAnnalei  de»  minm,  1SS$I- 
The  Silesian  process  of  extracting  zino  is  >> 
operation  at  the  works  of  Meesrs.  Dillwyn  and 
CO.  at  Llansamlet,  near  Swansea,  in  VTalM 
where  an  argentiferous  blende  is  reduced  bT  it, 
but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  it  contaioS' 
To  separate  the  silver,  it  is  foond  nece«i7  *• 
reduce  the  ore  to  very  fine  powder,  nitiog  * 
through  a  screen  containing  226  holes  to  the 
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eqaare  inch.  The  calcination  is  then  condnct- 
ed  with  extreme  care,  and  continued  for  2S 
hours.  The  silver  is  next  separated  by  a  special 
process,  and  the  residue  is  treated  after  the 
manner  already  described  for  the  separation  of 
the  zinc. — The  common  method  in  use  in  Eng- 
land differs  from  the  Silesian  principally  in  the 
zinc  fumes  being  conducted  from  the  bottom 
of  an  upright  pot  straight  down  through  the 
condensing  tubes.  This  method  is  distinguish- 
ed as  the  distillation  per  deteentum;  while  the 
Silesian  process,  in  which  the  fumes  pass  up  to 
the  top  of  the  retort  and  thence  into  the  con- 
densing tubes,  is  known  as  the  distillation  per 
aieeruum.  Blende  is  almost  the  only  ore  em- 
ployed. The  coarser  portions  are  crushed  be- 
tween iron  rolls  and  passed  through  sieves  of  6 
or  6  holes  to  the  inch.  The  earthy  matter  is 
then  separated  by  washing ;  and  the  ore  is  next 
introduced  into  the  calcining  Airnaces  in  charges 
of  16  cwt.  The  roasting  of  this  occupies  24 
hoars,  and  about  2  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
in  the  process.  The  usual  loss  of  weight  is 
about  20  per  cent.  The  reduction  pots,  like 
the  Silesian  and  Belgian  retorts,  are  very  care- 
fblly  made  of  well  selected  materials.  These 
are,  for  8  pots,  7  cwt.  of  the  best  Stourbridge 
day,  6  cwt.  of  "  seconds,"  8  cwt.  of  glass-house 
potsherds,  and  6  cwt.  of  old  spelter  pots.  The 
pieces  of  old  pots,  cleaned  from  adhering  sob- 
stances  and  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  are  mix- 
ed and  well  kneaded  with  the  clay  and  water 
to  a  proper  consistency.  A  sort  of  barrel  open 
at  the  ends,  put  together  in  8  sections  which 
are  secured  by  iron  hoops,  serves  as  a  mould  in 
^^hich  the  pot  is  gradually  built  up  by  hand, 

Sortiona  of  the  mixture  being  introduced  from 
ay  to  day  and  firmly  compressed  by  beating 
with  a  wooden  rammer.  The  upper  edge  is 
accurately  bevelled  off,  and  upon  it  are  laid  the 
broad  ends  of  a  series  of  flat  wooden  strips,  the 
narrow  ends  of  which  are  supported  on  a  disk 
of  wood  secured  at  proper  height  on  an  upright 
stick  set  in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  A  roof  high- 
est in  the  centre  is  thus  made  over  the  pot,  and 
upon  it  the  clay  is  moulded  which  is  to  form 
the  top.  When  the  clay  is  hardened  the  disk 
is  loosened  and  taken  out  of  the  hole  left  in 
the  middle,  together  with  the  strips  of  wood. 
The  pots  are  gradually  dried  in  a  warm  place, 
and  before  being  used  a  hole  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  drilled  through  the  bottom,  and  the 
ontaide  is  coated  with  river  mud  containing 
salt,  which,  when  the  pot  is  heated,  produces  a 
Iflazed  surface.  The  pots  require  to  be  handled 
'With  great  care,  and  when  introduced  into  the 
famace  in  place  of  old  ones  are  first  gradually 
heated  to  redness  in  a  kiln  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  while  red-hot  are  taken  up  and 
carried  by  a  large  pair  of  tongs  shaped  like 
callipers  supported  upon  a  pair  of  wheels.  The 
fUmaces  stand  upon  the  upper  floor  of  the  re- 
duction house,  and  each  pot  is  set  over  a  hole 
IS  inches  square,  which  communicates  with  the 
story  below,  called  the  cave.  There  are  usual- 
ly 8  pota  on  each  of  the  two  opposite  halres  of 


the  furnace,  and  each  of  them  is  reached  throa|^ 
an  arched  opening  which  occupies  one  of  flie 
sides  of  the  octagonal-shaped  stack.  The  con- 
densing tubes  are  of  sheet  iron  ^g  of  an  inch 
thick,  roughly  made  by  riveting  together  the 
overlapping  edges.  The  upper  one  is  short,  of 
conical  shape,  largest  where  it  fits  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  It  is  supported  in  an  iron  frame 
through  which  it  passes  below,  and  before  being 
set  is  coated  with  day  inside  and  out  by  dipping 
it  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water.  The  lower 
end  fits  into  the  other  tube,  the  diameter  of 
which  increases  downward.  The  lower  end  of 
this  terminates  over  a  vessel  of  sheet  iron, 
which  is  placed  on  the  lower  floor  to  receive 
the  zinc  as  it  drops.  One  ton  of  calcined  blende 
mokes  a  charge  for  the  6  pots,  and  should  yield 
from  6  to  8  cwt.  of  spelter.  When  charged,  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  are  first  placed  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  then  a  box  of 
rough  coke  and  one  of  small  coke,  after  which 
4  boxes  of  calcined  blende  and  4  of  coke  are 
put  in  alternately.  The  covers  are  then  fixed 
and  lated.  The  lower  long  tubes  are  not  set 
until  the  vapor  which  bums  at  the  bottom  of 
the  short  tabes  is  observed  to  change  to  a  light 
blue  fiame  from  its  original  brown  color.  A 
tight  joint  is  secured  by  first  dipping  their 
smaller  ends  into  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  long 
tube  and  draw  out  or  melt  down  with  hot  iron 
the  zinc  which  occasionally  condenses  in  the 
short  one  above.  A  charge  is  worked  off  in  6 
to  7  hours,  and,  at  the  yield  of  8  cwt.  of  spelter, 
the  product  is  about  one  ton  of  zinc  to  a  furnace 
in  a  week.  The  consumption  of  coal  for  this 
amount  is  from  22  to  27  tons.  When  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  the  pots  are  cleaned  of  all 
adherent  substances  by  means  of  iron  tools  in- 
troduced through  the  holes  in  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  rough  zinc  collected  is  melted  in  cast 
iron  pots,  wefi  stirred  and  skimmed,  and  oast 
into  flat  open  ingot  moulds.  The  skimmings, 
called  sweeps,  are  returned  to  the  f^nace  with 
the  ore.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  £22 
per  ton  of  spelter,  the  items  being  about  8  tons 
of  blende,  ranging  fi-om  £2  16«.  to  £8  6«.  per 
ton;  coal,  £7;  wages,  £6  St.;  and  matenals 
(clay,  bricks,  &c.),  £1. — The  regular  manufac- 
ture of  zinc  was  first  undertaken  in  the  United 
States  at  the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  zinc  com- 
pany in  1860.  The  Belgian  plan  was  adopted, 
but  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  it  was  found  impossible  to  succeed  with 
the  experiments,  on  account  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  constituents  of  tJie  ore  at  the  high 
temperature  employed  upon  the  materials  of  the 
retorts.  The  oxide  of  iron  in  the  franklinite, 
associated  with  the  red  oxide  ores,  was  particu- 
larly injurious  by  its  forming  a  fnsible  silicate 
with  the  silex  of  the  clay.  The  next  important 
trial  was  made  in  1856  by  a  Mr.  Hoofstettem, 
who  built  a  Silesian  fhrnace  of  20  mnfBes  for 
the  Lehigh  zinc  company,  at  their  mine  near 
Friedensville.  This  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
seemed  almost  to  establish  the  impracticability 
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of  pirodndng  spelter  with  the  American  ores, 
clays,  and  anthracite.  About  this  time  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Wharton,  the  general  manager  of  the  Le- 
high zino  company,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wetherill 
of  Bethlehem,  both  conceived  the  same  plan  of 
treating  zino  ores  in  an  open  furnace,  and  lead- 
ing the  volatile  products  through  incandescent 
coal,  in  order  to  reduce  the  oxide  so  formed, 
and  draw  only  metallic  and  carbonaceous  vapors 
into  the  condensing  apparatus.  Mr.  Wharton 
coDstirncted  his  furnace  in  Philadelphia,  and 
ICr.  Wetherill  his  in  Bethlehem.  The  former, 
having  completed  his  trials,  filed  a  caveat  for 
the  process,  but  soon  after  abandoned  it  as 
economically  impracticable.  The  latter  contin- 
ued his  operations,  patented  the  method,  and 
produced  some  zino,  8  or  10  tons  of  which  were 
sold  to  the  n.  S.  assay  ofiBoe  in  Kew  York.  The 
mannfsctare  was  not  however  long  continued. 
In  1868  Mr.  Wetherill  recommenced  the  pro- 
duction of  zino,  adopting  a  plan  of  upright  re- 
torts, somewhat  like  that  in  use  in  Carinthia, 
Austria,  and  that  of  the  English  patent  of 
James  .Graham.  Mr.  Wetherill  had  succeeded 
in  getting  good  mixtures  of  fire  clays,  and  hia 
retorts  made  of  these,  and  holding  each  a  charge 
of  400  lbs.  of  ore,  proved  sufficiently  refractory 
for  the  operation.  Works  were  erected  under 
his  charge  at  Bethlehem  in  1858-'9,  belong- 
ing to  a  company  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  capacity  of  which  was  expected  to  be 
about  2  tons  of  spelter  a  day.  They  are  not 
now  however  in  operation,  Mr.  Wharton,  af- 
ter abandoning  the  method  of  reduction  by 
incandescent  coals,  continued  his  experiments 
on  different  plans,  and  finally  decided  on  the 
Belgian  furnace  as  the  best,  after  having  actu- 
ally made  spelter  from  silicate  of  zinc,  with 
anthracite  in  mufBes  of  American  clays,  at  a 
cost  below  its  market  value.  These  trials 
were  made  in  the  zino  oxide  works  of  the  Le- 
high zinc  company.  Their  success  encouraged 
him  to  construct  a  factory  at  Bethlehem  for 
reducing  zinc  ores,  which  he  accordingly  did 
in  1860,  under  a  contract  with  the  Lehigh  zino 
company.  The  daily  product  of  the  works 
soon  exceeded  8  tons,  and  for  the  8  years 
preceding  the  middle  of  Oct.  186S,  the  furnaces 
have  been  run  steadily,  producing  at  the  rate  of 
about  4,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  Four  stacks 
er  blocks  are  constructed,  each  containing  4  fur- 
naces. To  each  furnace  there  are  66  retorts,  mak- 
ing in  all  896,  working  2  charges  in  24  hours. 
Mr.  Wharton  has  fully  established  the  fact, 
which  European  metallurgists  still  assert  to  be 
impracticable,  that  silicate  of  zinc  can  be  made 
to  yield  the  metal  freely  and  profitably;  and 
this  has  been  done  with  the  use  of  anthracite 
and  of  American  clays,  both  of  which  were 
Btontly  affirmed  to  be  entirely  unsuited  to  this 
mannfactnre.  The  ores  he  employs  are  prin- 
cipally silicate  of  zinc  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  carbonate. — Attempts  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years  past  to  produce  spelter  f^om 
the  blende  of  the  western  lead  mines.  The  most 
promising  of  these  are  the  works  of  Messrs. 


Matthiessen  and  Hegeler,  two  £lernuii  dioniati 
and  metallurgists,  at  Lasalle,  IlL  They  were 
able  to  make  about  200,000  lbs.  of  zinc  per 
annum  if  supplied  continuously  with  ore,  but 
the  difficulties  of  procuring  this  from  the  acit- 
tered  lead  mines,  and  of  obtaining  cheap  coal 
and  skilled  and  patient  labor,  are  umost  insio^ 
mountable  at  the  West,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
works  are  now  in  operation.  A  small  spelter 
furnace  erected  at  Mineral  Point,  ¥11.,  about 
8  years  ago,  it  is  believed,  has  been  abandoned.  | 
— The  annual  production  of  zincthrooghonttiie 
world,  according  to  a  late  report  of  the  Vieille 
Montagne  company,  is  estimated  at  67,000  Um, 
of  which  about  44,000  tons  are  converted  into 
sheet  zinc,  and  applied  as  follows:  for  roofing 
and  architectural  purposes,  23,000  tons;  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  8,600 ;  lining  packing  oases,  8,600; 
domestic  utensils,  12,000 ;  stamped  omam«Dti, 
1,600 ;  miscellaneous  uses,  1,600.  The  estimate 
is  probably  too  small  for  Europe  alone.  The 
product  of  England  has  rapidly  increased  with- 
in a  few  years  from  1,000  tons  of  spelter  pa 
annum  to  6,900  tons  in  1858.  The  Belgian  pro- 
duct is  given  at  29,000  tons,  and  the  Silesianit 
81,480.  Poland,  on  the  border  of  Silegia,  pro- 
duoes  about  4,000  tons;  Austria,  1,500  ton*; 
Sweden,  40  tons ;  and  the  Hartz,  10  tons.  Spaia 
also  produces  some  zinc.  The  annual  product 
of  Europe  alone  at  the  present  time  probabl; 
amounts  therefore  to  75,000  tons.  The  cot- 
sumption  of  the  metal  for  roofing  and  arcbiteo' 
tural  purposes  has  increased  very  rapidly  iv- 
ing  the  last  16  years,  and  many  of  its  U8«(  uc 
quite  new  within  this  period.  In  Gennai^ 
and  Paris  it  is  the  common  roofing  materiil; 
for  which  purpose  sheets  of  pure  metal  care- 
fully laid,  with  sufficient  room  to  contnct 
and  expand,  and  fastened  only  with  zinc  naili, 
are  very  durable.  Architectural  onumenti 
on  the  facades  of  buildings  are  made  of  cast 
zinc  instead  of  cut  stone;  also  the  cviliag 
ornaments  of  rooms  are  frequently  made  of 
zinc  castings  instead  of  stucco.  Zinc  is  laifdj 
employed  for  coating  iron  (see  Galtasho) 
Iron),  and  for  lining  baths  and  water  tanii^ 
and  to  some  extent  for  sheathing  ships;  it  ii 
made  into  milk  pans  and  pails,  pipes  forconrej- 
ing  liquids,  spikes,  noils,  wire,  &c. ;  and  it  hat 
been  cast  into  statues  and  made  to  imitate 
bronze.  Large  quantities  are  coDsomed  in 
making  brass  and  yellow  metal.  It  is  wti  in 
chemical  operations  to  decompose  water  with 
the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  produce 
hydrogen ;  but  upon  a  large  scale  iron  is  focid 
a  cheaper  though  lees  efificient  ^gent  for  this 
reaction. — Zine  White.  The  use  of  white  01- 
ide  of  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  w« 
first  suggested  by  Courtois,  a  mannfectiira' 
at  Djjon,  and  was  recommended  on  accooat 
of  its  freedom  from  the  dangerous  properties 
of  the  latter,  by  the  celebrated  Gujton  de 
Morveau,  near  tlie  close  of  tiie  kst  centmy. 
M.  Leclaire,  a  house  painter  of  Paris,  some 
years  after  this  found  that  he  could  pro- 
duce the  oxide  of  zino  aa  dieaply  as  wbitt 
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lead ;  he  also  prepared  a  drying  oil  adapted  to 
its  use  by  boiling  linseed  oil  with  aboat  6  per 
cent  of  oxide  of  manganese,*  and  ftirthermore 
■nbstitated  new  yellow  and  green  nnchangeable 
colors  in  place  of  the  poisonous  ones  in  use, 
containing  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic.  His  method 
was  to  oxidize  the  metal  by  heating  it  in  retorts 
and  causing  its  vapor  as  it  passes  out  to  inter- 
mingle with  the  current  of  air,  with  which  it 
is  £awn  through  the  condensing  apparatus, 
the  draught  being  caused  either  by  a  high 
chimney  or  an  exhausting  &n  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  apparatus.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
takes  the  form  of  a  light,  flaky,  white  powder, 
which  is  collected  very  much  after  the  method 
to  be  described  below  as  employed  in  the  Amer- 
ican works.  The  Europeans  still  employ  me- 
tallic zinc  for  this  manufacture,  and  thus  make, 
by  selecting  the  purest  sorts  of  spelter,  the  best 
varieties  of  zinc  white.  Such  is  the  beautiful 
blane  de  neige,  or  "  snow  white,"  made  by  the 
French  and  used  by  the  painters  in  place  of 
"silver  white."  The  second  grade  is  termed 
by  the  English  manufacturers  "zinc  white," 
and  two  other  inferior  sorts  are  classed  by  them 
as  "  stone  gray"  and  "  gray  oxide,"  the  former 
of  which  is  used  as  a  ground  color  for  the  walls 
of  houses,  painting  iron,  &c.,  and  the  latter 
more  particularly  for  painting  ships  and  for 
the  ground  of  more  expensive  colors  on  stone 
or  cement.  In  the  American  process,  the  oxide 
is  obtained  directly  from  the  ores,  and  is  there- 
fore more  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  im- 
pnrities.  This  mode  of  producing  it  was  de- 
vised in  1860  by  Mr.  Richard  Jones  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  successfully  practised  with 
the  red  oxides  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  only  ap- 
plicable with  the  use  of  a  smokeless  fkiel,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  prosecuted  where  anthra- 
cite is  not  cheaply  furnished.  The  products  of 
combustion  mixing  with  the  metallic  vapors 
and  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  would,  in  case  of 
their  producing  a  sooty  deposit,  effectually 
discolor  the  white  product.  The  New  Jersey 
zinc  company,  organized  in  New  York  and  in- 
corporated Feb.  15,  1849,  was  the  first  to  un- 
dertake this  manufacture ;  and  according  to  the 
reports  of  their  president,  0.  E.  Detmold,  they 
produced  9,436,606  lbs.  of  oxide  in  1862,  and 
4.043,416  lbs.  in  1868.  For  10  years,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1860,  the  total  product  of  the 
works  of  this  company  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  ex- 
ceeded 19,600  tons,  and  they  have  since  pro- 
duced about  3,000  tons  yearly.  In  1868  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  zinc  company  was 
formed  to  work  the  silicates  and  carbonates  of 
zinc  then  just  discovered  in  the  Saucon  valley, 
Penn. ;  and  furnaces  were  erected  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wethorill,  who  by  a  patented  process  of  his  own 
invention  produced  the  oxide  by  contract  at  $60 
per  ton,  the  company  furnishing  him  tJie  ore 


*  IbgnMls  boUed  with  the  oil  la  foand  eqnsllj  effbcttre 
wltb  tb«  oxid«  of  intiig»DM«  In  ainsiii(  the  white  oxide  to 
kaidra  mdlly ;  and  aome  of  the  aalta  of  ztnc,  u  the  ohiaiida 
and  ealphste  mixed  In  Tei7  unaU  proporUoo,  answer  the 
I  pnrpoee  very  weU. 


at  the  works.  About  4-  tons  are  oonsnmed  to 
produce  a  ton  of  oxide.  At  the  close  of  1860 
about  60,000  tons  had  been  mined,  and  the 
manufacture  has  been  since  carried  on  at  about 
the  same  rate  of  production  as  that  given  of  the 
New  Jersey  ano  company  in  the  same  period. 
— In  June,  1866,  the  Passaic  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing company  commenced  this  manufac- 
ture at  their  works  built  for  the  purpose  at 
Oommunipaw,  on  the  Morris  canal,  near  Jer- 
sey Oity,  making  use  both  of  the  red  oxide 
ores  from  Sussex  oonnty  and  the  calamines 
ftom  Saucon  valley.  The  extent  of  their  oper- 
ations is  only  about  one  half  that  of  each  of 
the  other  establishments;  but  the  processes  em> 
ployed  are  the  same  in  them  all^  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  therefore  of  general  ap- 
plication. Beside  the  works  already  named, 
there  is  a  small  factory  in  operation  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  nsing  the  Saucon  valley  ores,  and  making 
a  few  hundred  tons  of  oxide  annually.  The 
flirnaces  of  the  Passaic  company,  24  in  number, 
are  built  in  8  stacks  of  8  each,  half  of  them 
opening  on  each  side  of  the  stack,  Each  fur- 
nace is  like  an  arched  oven,  and  measures  about 
6  feet  firom  ftont  to  back,  4  feet  in  width,  and 
about  8^  feet  in  height.  The  flue  for  convey- 
ing away  the  vapors  and  products  of  combustion 
passes  upward  through  the  centre  of  the  roofl 
The  floor  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of  cast  iron 
plates  perforated  fiill  of  small  holes,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  admit  the  blast  driven  by  two 
large  fan  blowers  into  the  receptacle  under 
the  furnace,  so  that  it  shall  penetrate  every 
portion  of  the  charge.  The  ores  are  first  re- 
duced to  powder  by  passing  them  through  two 
pairs  of  crushing  rolls,  and  are  then  thoroogh- 
ly  mixed  with  about  half  their  weight  of  the 
dust  of  anthracite.  The  charge  connsts  of  900 
lbs.  of  this  mixture,  and  is  introduced  upon  a 
fire  first  made  of  2S0  lbs.  of  pea  coal  in  fbll 
ignition.  In  6  hours  the  zinc  is  driven  out 
from  the  ore ;  the  residue  is  then  mostly  drawn 
out,  and  another  charge  is  immediately  intro- 
duced. The  amount  of  oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore  from  80  to 
40  pet  cent.  The  zinc  vapors  pass  up  with  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  through  the 
pipe,  the  open  end  of  which  stands  but  a  little 
above  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Over  it  is  am 
inverted  fiinnel,  which  connects  above  with  a 
sheet  iron  pipe,  into  which  the  vapors  and 
gases  together  with  a  volume  of  air  are  drawn 
in  by  the  action  of  two  exhausting  fan  blowers 
working  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  air,  rushing  in  under  the  open 
base  of  the  fiinnel,  causes  at  this  point  a  vivid 
combustion  of  the  zinc  vapors,  which  burn  with 
pale  blue  flames  as  they  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  process  is  £ar  more 
snggestive  in  its  appearance  of  destruction 
than  of  the  formation  and  recovery  of  a  val- 
uable product.  Over  the  8  stacks  there  ex- 
tends an  immense  receiver  of  sheet  iron  6^  feet 
in  diameter  and  180  feet  long,  exposed  to  the 
cooling  influenoe  of  the  air  from  a  row  of  win- 
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dows  near  to  it  tmder  the  rooi^  and  into  this 
all  the  pipes  from  the  furnaces  discharge  them- 
selves. The  great  pipe  connects  with  a  square 
tower  in  masonry,  m  which  a  sheet  of  water  is 
coDtinnally  falling.  From  this  the  oxide  of 
zino  is  carried  uong  through  8  other  large 
pipes  to  a  second  tower  containing  8  compart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  are  the  fans  that  create 
the  draught.  The  current,  still  propelled  by 
these,  is  carried  on  through  other  pipes  into  a 
series  of  flannel  bags,  some  of  which  are  over 
4  feet  in  diemeter,  and  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  rooms,  which  are  120  feet  long,  and  fill 
it  up  to  its  entire  width  of  64  feet.  They  are 
suspended  near  together,  and  fill  most  of  the 
space  from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Most  of  them 
are  horizontal,  and  from  some  of  these  others 
go  up  vertically  to  the  highest  part  of  the  roof. 
All  the  bags  contain  nearly  200,000  feet  of 
flannel,  and  8  persons  are  constanuy  employed 
with  a  sevying  machine  in  making  and  repair- 
ing them.  Their  object  is  to  filter  the  zinc  oxide 
from  the  gaseous  matters  from  the  fires,  which 
find  their  way  through  the  flannel.  Vertical 
pipes  of  cotton  cloth,  10  or  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, hang  from  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal 
bags,  and  are  called  the  teats.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
is  shaken  from  time  to  time  from  the  lower 
portions  of  the  horizontal  bags,  and  falling  into 
the  teats  is  discharged  on  untying  the  strings 
around  their  lower  ends  into  strong  canvas  bags. 
It  is  a  flocculent  powder,  extremely  light  and 
bnlky,  owing  to  the  air  dispersed  through  it. 
To  expel  this,  the  bags  securely  tied  are  laid 
upon  a  truck,  and  this  is  run  by  steam  power 
forward  and  back  under  a  roller,  which  presses 
upon  them  with  great  force.  The  oxide,  thus 
rendered  dense  and  heavy,  is  ground  in  ordi- 
nary paint  mills  with  bleached  linseed  oil,  and 
is  then  ready  to  be  packed  in  small  kegs,  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  market.  Beside  this  purer 
article  obtained  fi«m  the  flannel  bags,  an  in- 
ferior oxide  of  zino  of  dark  color  is  collected 
in  the  iron  receivers  near  the  furnaces.  This 
also  is  put  up  for  a  coarse  paint,  and  other  paints 
are  made  by  merely  pulverizing  the  zinc  ores. 
These  preparations  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  protecting  metallic  surfaces  to 
which  they  are  applied  from  rusting ;  and  be- 
ing moreover  of  little  cost,  they  are  largely 
osed  for  painting  iron  surfaces,  especially  on 
board  ships.  The  residuum  of  the  furnace  con- 
sists of  slaggy  matters  with  more  or  less  unsub- 
limed  zinc  ore  andunconsumed  coal ;  and  in  the 
use  of  the  red  oxide  the  iron  of  the  franklinite 
associated  with  it  all  remains  with  this  portion. 
Immense  quantities  of  these  matters  collected 
about  the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  zinc  com- 
pany were  applied,  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Detmold  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Ed- 
win Post  had  in  the  previous  year  obtained  the 
same  products  from  the  franklinite  at  Stanho[>e, 
N.  J.  (See  FRANXLiinTB.)  The  working  of 
the  slags  has  become  a  profitable  branch  of  the 
business,  producing  about  2^000  tons  of  iron 
per  annum.    The  cost  of  the  mannfisctare  of 


zinc  white  is  made  np  of  manj  itoos,  some  of 
which,  as  tlie  bags,  repairs,  and  general  expoi- 
ses,  can  only  be  correctly  rated  by  caiefbl  com. 
nutation  extended  through  conedderable  tine. 
Ko  estimate  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  made 
public. — ^The  production  has  largely  increued 
since  the  early  operations  of  the  companies. 
The  demand  is  not  only  for  home  conemnptjoa, 
which  in  1860  had  amounted  to  6,000  or  7,000 
tons  beside  what  was  imported,  bat  a  consid- 
erable export  business  has  since  that  tine 
sprung  up,  indicating  that  in  Europe  as  veil 
as  in  the  United  States  zinc  white  is  rapid!; 

faining  in  favor  as  a  substitute  for  white  leal 
his  was  the  case  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States  much  sooner  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  French  government  early  adopted  the 
paint  for  the  public  buildings,  and  con&ned 
upon  Leclaire  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
for  his  inventions.  More  than  6,000  bmkfinfs 
had  been  painted  by  the  year  1849  with  Lis 
preparations.  They  gave  great  satisfoctios, 
being  considered  more  solid  and  durable  thti 
the  paints  before  used,  and,  unlike  those  irhich 
contained  white  lead,  were  not  tarnished  b; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed by  Leclaire  were  entirely  free  from  the 
painter's  colic,  though  when  using  white  lead 
many  of  them  had  suffered  from  it  every  year. 
The  best  zinc  white  moreover  far  exceeded  in 
pnrity  and  brilliancy  the  best  white  lead.  The 
new  colors  mixed  with  the  prepared  oil  dried 
rapidly  without  the  use  of  the  dryers  reqnind 
for  white  lead ;  and  used  in  equal  weight  with 
lead,  the  zino  was  found  to  cover  better,  and 
was  hence  cheaper  at  equal  prices  per  ponni 
Used  in  the  same  bulk  however  with  white 
lead,  it  did  not  go  so  far ;  and  the  English  oh- 
jecting  to  this,  to  its  not  drying  so  readily  m 
lead  with  the  linseed  oil  in  common  use,  and  te 
the  transparency  of  the  zinc  white  (which  after 
all  is  the  c^ase  of  its  brilliancy  by  reason  of  i«- 
flecting  instead  of  absorbing  Uie  light),  die 
paint  slowly  came  into  favor  in  Great  Britain. 
In  March,  1860,  the  consumption  of  white  lead, 
according  to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Ooates  and 
CO.  published  in  "  The  Lancet,"  was  nearly  180 
times  greater  than  that  of  white  zinc  The  iai- 
portation  of  the  latter,  which  was  only  286  toai 
in  1856,  had  increased  in  1860  to  1,000  tons. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  employed  as  a  pahit 
not  only  alone,  but  mixed  with  either  haiyla 
or  white  lead,  or  with  both  of  them,  and  large 
quantities  are  thus  sold  under  the  name  of 
white  lead .  The  covering  quality  of  white  me 
is  found  to  vary  materially  according  to  the 
manner  of  its  preparation ;  by  moistening  the 
light  flocculent  oxide  with  water  and  drying  it 
by  artificial  heat,  it  acquires  a  greater  hodythaj 
the  same  substance  will  when  merely  preaed 
unmixed  with  oil.  This  treatment  caosea  any 
yellowish  or  greenish  tints  to  disappear,  m 
the  article  may  be  put  up  for  the  marW 
in  cakes  of  convenient  size.  OalcinalJon  ta- 
fore  grinding  with  oil  also  improvw  the  boj 
of  white  zino.    Beside  its  use  as  a  paint,  ooM 
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of  zino  is  applied  to  several  other  purposes;  as 
for  a  mastic  for  rendering  metallio  joints  tight ; 
for  glazing  porcelain  and  pottery ;  for  enamel- 
ling papers  and  cardboards  in  place  of  white 
lead  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose ;  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  preparation  of  paste  for  artificial 
ciTstals,  instead  of  oxide  of  lead  or  other  me- 
tallic oxides.  Its  nse  by  M.  MaSs  of  France  for 
prodnoing  glass  for  optical  parposes  is  no  iced 
la  the  article  Glass,  vol.  viii.  p.  292.  Speci- 
mens of  flint  glass  made  with  oxide  of  zinc 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860 
under  a  patented  process.  The  glass  was  more 
infusible  than  that  made  with  oxide  of  lead, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  beau- 
tiful surface  or  "skin,"  as  it  is  called.  The 
most  floccnient  white  zinc  has  been  used  for 
producing  the  down  on  artificial  flowers. 

ZIKG  ARELLI,  Nioolo,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Borne,  April  4,  1752,  died  in  Naples, 
May  6, 1887.    He  studied  in  the  conservatory 
of  Loreto,  composed  the  opera  of  Montezuma 
in  1781,  followed  by  numerous  other  operas 
for  Italian  theatres,  produced  his  Antigone  un- 
successfully in  Paris  in  1789,  became  musical 
director  of  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  in  1806, 
was  made  by  Napoleon  in  1812  director  of  the 
conservatory  in  Rome  and  musical  director  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  in  1818  Napoleon  transferred 
him  to  Naples  as  director  of  the  new  conser- 
vatory there.    He  wrote  a  cantata  on  the  death 
of  Mnrat,  which  was  seized  pj  the  Neapolitan 
police.    He  was  in  advance  of  contemporary 
composers  in  writing  for  the  voice. 
ZINGI8  KHAN.    See  Gknqhis  Khan. 
ZINNIA  (from  J.  G.  Zinn,  a  German  bota- 
nist), a  genus  of  highly  ornamental  American 
herbaceous  and  annual  plants,  with  opposite, 
mostly  sessile,  entire  leaves,  solitary  heads  of 
florets  terminating  the  branches,  the  ray  florets 
large  and    broad,  purple,  orange,  scarlet,  or 
vrhite.    The  zinnias  belong  to  the  natural  or- 
der eoTitpotita,  and  to  the  artificial  division  of 
heliopttaea,  in  which  the  rays  when  present 
are  fertile,  and  the  seeds  (achenia)  furnished 
-with  a  thick  outer  integument.    The  red-flow- 
ered zinnia  (Z  mult\flora,  Linn.)  has  an  erect, 
branching,  somewhat  hirsute  stem,  sessile  or 
scarcely  petioled,  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  pe- 
doncleslon^rthan  the  leaves,  the  apex  hollow, 
inflated,  striate,  scales  of  the  involucre  appress- 
ed,  lignles  obovate  obtuse,  and  achenia  of  the 
disk  with  a  single  awn.    This  species  is  found 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  but  supposed 
to  be  naturalized.    The  great-flowered  zinnia 
QZ.  grandiflora,  Nntt.)  is  a  distinct  and  splendid 
species,  with  a  stem  6  inches  high,  leaves  an 
inch  long,  linear  lanceolate,  connate,  with  sca- 
brous margins,  scales  of  the  involucre  rounded, 
rays  very  large,  orbicular-oval.    It  is  found  in 
the  Rocky  mountains.    The  garden  zinnia  (Z. 
elegant,  Willd.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has 
opposite,  cordate,  ovate,  sessile,  amplexicanl 
leaves,  hairy  stem,  and  purple  flowers ;  there 
are  also  many  saperb  varieties,  with  rosy,  scar- 


let, crimson,  and  white  flowers,  which  are  of 
great  beauty  in  the  flower  border.  The  yellow 
zinnia  {Z.  pauciflora,  "Willd.),  a  native  of  Peru, 
has  been  longest  known  in  cultivation ;  it  has 
small,  sessile,  yellow  flowers.  The  zinnias  are 
easily  raised  from  their  seeds,  which  are  sown 
early  to  insure  a  longer  bloom.  Until  lately  no 
double  flowers  were  known  among  them,  but 
by  the  patient  skill  of  the  French  florists  varie- 
ties have  been  produced  in  which  tnbular  florets 
have  assumed  a  ligulate  or  strap-shaped  form 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  disk,  resembling  a 
double  dahlia,  but  smaller,  stiffer,  and  more 
persistent.  Every  possible  color,  in  shades  of 
rich  purple,  deep  red,  light  red,  striped,  or- 
ange, and  buff,  may  be  noticed  in  different 
plants,  the  hues  producing  a  most  charming  ef- 
fect under  the  clear  sunshine.  Large  plants  in 
a  rich  soil,  producing  80  or  40  of  these  blos- 
soms at  the  same  time,  are  striking  objects  in 
the  flower  garden. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nikolacs  Ltowio,  count  of 
Zinzendorf  and  Pottendorf,  founder  of  the  re- 
vived sect  of  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  a 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Austria,  bom  in 
Dresden,  Saxony,  May  26,  1700,  died  at  Herm- 
hut.  May  9,  1760.  His  father,  one  of  the  elec- 
tor's ministers  of  state,  dying  when  the  son 
was  very  young,  the  latter  was  educated  by  his 
grandmother,  Madame  von  Gersdorf,  who  sym- 
pathized in  her  views  and  feelings  vnth  the 
German  pietists.  Though  a  mere  child,  his 
mind  took  an  enthusiastic  direction,  and  he 
used  to  write  letters  to  the  Saviour  and  throw 
them  out  of  the  window,  hoping  that  the  Sav- 
iour might  find  them.  At  the  age  of  10  he 
was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Halle,  then  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Francke,  where 
he  established  devotional  meetings,  and  culti- 
vated an  intense  spirituality.  His  uncle,  not 
being  satisfied  with  these  tendencies,  removed 
him  in  1716  to  the  university  of  'Wittenberg, 
where  the  pietists  of  Halle  were  in  very  ul 
repute.  The  feelings  of  Zinzendorf,  however, 
remained  unchanged;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  he  applied  himself,  without  any 
direction  or  aid,  to  the  study  of  theology,  fully 
resolved  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
In  1719  he  left  Wittenberg,  and  travelled 
throngh  Holland  and  France,  and  subsequently 
described  his  tour  in  a  work  entitled  "  Pilgrim- 
age of  Atticus  through  the  "World."  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
at  Dresden,  but  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  theological  inquiries  and  devout  exercises 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
office.  In  1722  he  married  the  countess  Erd- 
muth  Dorothea  Beuss,  and  about  the  same 
time  gave  some  emigrant  Moravian  Brethren 
permission  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthels- 
dorf,  in  Upper  Losatia;  a  settlement  which  in 
1724  received  the  name  of  Hermhut,  which 
signifies  "  protection  of  the  Lord."  The  count, 
in  connection  with  some  others,  labored  to  in- 
struct these  settlers  and  their  children.  As 
they  were  not  all  agreed  in  their  religious 
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opinions,  it  was  an  important  object  with  him 
to  establish  a  union  among  them  m  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  statutes  for 
their  government.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  wardens  of  the  congrega- 
tion; he  resigned  this  office  in  1780,  but  re- 
samed  it  in  1788.  In  1784  he  went  under  an 
aasamed  name  to  Stralsnnd  in  Prussia,  passed 
an  examination  as  a  theological  candidate,  and 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  church ; 
and  the  same  year  he  received  holy  orders  at 
Tabin^o.  He  then  travelled  into  different 
countries  to  extend  his  society,  but  was  not 
everywhere  favorably  received.  In  1786,  on 
his  retnra  from  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  he 
was  met  by  an  edict  forbidding  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  whereupon  he  repaired 
to  Berlin.  There,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  congregation,  and  from  that  time 
was  always  called  the  ordinary  of  the  Breth- 
ren. The  order  of  banishment,  occasioned  by 
what  were  considered  his  dangerpus  religions 
innovations,  was  repealed  in  1747.  In  1789  he 
published  a  kind  of  catechism  entitled  "  The 
Good  Word  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  same  year 
made  a  voyage  to  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Oroiz,  where  the  Brethren  had  already 
established  missions.  In  1741  he  kid  aside  his 
episcopal  function  in  consequence  of  having 
determined  to  make  a  visit  to  North  America, 
where  he  believed  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
his  intended  labors,  and  where  he  proposed  to 
appear  mainly  as  a  Lutheran  divine.  He  ac- 
cordingly oame  to  Pennsylvania  in  that  year, 
bringing  with  him  a  daughter,  Benigna,  16 
years  old .  He  commenced  h  is  labors  by  preach- 
ing at  Q«rmantown  and  Bethlehem,  and  in 
Feb.  1742,  he  ordained  at  Oly,  Penn.,  the  mis- 
sionaries Ranch  and  ROttner.  At  Shekomeco 
he  established  the  first  Indian  Moravian  con- 
gregation in  America.  After  remaining  in  the 
country  two  yearsj  during  which  he  was  very 
dUigently  and  snooessfuUy  employed,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1748,  and  made  a  journey 
to  Livonia ;  but  the  Russian  government  would 
not  allow  him  to  proceed  further.  He  then 
made  several  visits  to  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  spent  more  than  4  years,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  Archbishop  Potter  and  some  others,  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  for  the  protection 
of  his  followers  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions. Though  the  number  of  his  opponents 
oonstantly  increased,  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers increased  also,  and  new  missions  were  es- 
tablished in  the  East  Indies  and  other  remote 
regions.  He  also  established  a  Moravian  acad- 
emy, and  obtained  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion into  their  principles,  which  commission 
declared  the  Moravian  community  true  adher- 
ents to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  He  spent 
his  latter  years  at  Hermhnt,  where  he  died  af- 
ter an  illness  of  a  few  days.  His  remains  were 
borne  to  the  grave  by  82  preachers  and  mis- 
nonaries,  whom  he  had  rewred,  from  Holland, 


England,  Ireland,  North  America,  and  Green- 
land.— Count  Zlnzendorf  wrote  more  than  100 
books,  some  for  the  edification  of  his  society, 
others  to  repel  attacks  on  himself  and  his  fol- 
io wers,  and  others  giving  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  organization  of  the  society,  and  of 
his  own  labors.  They  contain  much  that  is 
unexceptionable  and  excellent,  though  there 
are  portions  of  them  that  would  by  most  read- 
ers be  deemed  extravagant. — His  son,  Count 
Crbibtian  Renatits,  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  in  1744  was  introduced  bj 
his  father  as  an  elder  of  the  single  brethro. 
He  wrote  many  practical  soliloquies  and  medi- 
tations, and  died  at  Westminster,  May  28,  ITSi 

ZION,  MoiTNT,  one  of  the  hills  on  which 
Jerusalem  is  buUt.  It  occupies  the  whole  S, 
W.  section  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  city,  rining 
abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the 
W.  and  S.  to  a  height  of  about  150  feet,  and 
above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  Uie  £. 
about  800  feet.  On  the  S.  E.  it  slopes  steeply 
in  a  series  of  cultivated  terraces  to  the  ^te  of 
the  "  king's  gardens,"  the  whole  declivity  be- 
ing sown  with  grain  and  dotted  with  oli« 
trees.  On  the  E.,  overlooking  the  TyropcBon, 
are  precipices  which  were  anciently  much 
higher  than  they  are  now,  the  level  of  the 
ground  at  their  base  having  been  considerably 
raised.  To  the  N.  alone  was  the  site  andestlj 
unprotected  by  nature,  and  here  it  was  strong- 
ly fortified  witii  towers  by  the  Jebusites.  The 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  ran  along  this  side 
also,  separating  Zion  from  Akrah  on  the  K., 
as  it  did  from  Moriah  and  Ophel  on  the  £. 
Mount  Zion  was  the  first  spot  in  Jerusalem  o^ 
cupied  by  buildings,  and  is  snpposed  to  be  the 
Salem  of  Melchisedek.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Jebusites  by  King  David,  who  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  court  and  the  depository  of  the  srk. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  "  city  of  Da- 
vid" and  the  "holy  hill."  Josephns  caDi  it 
the  "  upper  city,"  adding  that  it  was  known 
also  in  his  day  as  the  "upper  market."  A 
large  part  of  it  is  outside  the  modern  walla.  Dr. 
Smith  {"  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geog* 
phy,"  1861)  sayS:  "Whether  this  hill  wn 
identical  with  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  considered  doubtful ;  recent  researchea 
have  made  it  probable  that  the  ancient  Zion 
was  on  Moriflh." 

ZIRCONIUM,  a  rare  metal,  separated  bj 
Berzelins  in  1824,  an  oxide  of  which  corabined 
with  silica  forms  a  component  of  the  mineral 
zircon  and  hyacinth.  The  double  fluoride  of 
potassium  ana  zircon  being  heated  with  potas- 
sium, and  the  residue  when  cold  treated  witli 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metal  zircon  &11» 
as  a  black  powder.  It  is  purified  by  washing 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  with 
alcohol.  Under  the  burnisher  it  takes  a  slight 
metallic  lustre,  and  its  conducting  power  for 
electricity  is  very  low.  Its  symbol  is  Zr;  its 
equivalent  probably  88.6.  Heated  below  red- 
ness in  air  or  oxygen,  zircon  bums  with  in- 
tense light,  the  product  being  zirconia.    Tiut, 
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tii«  only  oxide,  firom  the  tistial  relation  of 
eqaivalents  of  oxygen  in  bsses  and  aoids  which 
form  aalta,  ia  prolMtbly  the  aesqaioxide  (ZriOa). 
ZirooB  ozidizea  also  in  boiling  water,  and  in 
hydroflnorio  acid,  setting  free  hydrogen.  It  ia 
thna  found  as  a  white  powder,  infusible  and  ia- 
8(dable.  Its  hydrate  gelatinizes,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  acids  only.  The  salts  of  zirconis 
have  an  astringent  taste ;  they  are  precipitated 
by  (Jte  caustic  alkalies,  and  not  redissolved  in 
ezeesB  of  these.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  yel- 
low precipitate  with  them,  phosphate  of  soda  a 
white  one.  The  mineral  zircon  ranks  among 
precious  stones,  its  varieties  in  appearance  being 
brown,  red,  yellow,  gray,  white,  adamantine, 
and  translucent. 

^HtfA,  or  ZizKA,  JoHAinr,  the  leader  of  the 
Hussites,  born  in  the  open  field  under  an  oak 
near  the  castle  of  Trocznow,  in  the  circle  of 
JBodweia  in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  died  ia  Przi- 
bialaw,  Oct.  12, 1424.  He  was  of  a  noble  family 
of  Bohemia,  and  when  a  boy  lost  an  eye ;  but 
th»  common  story  that  from  this  circamstance 
he  derived  the  name  of  Ziska  ia  untrue,  as  that 
word  does  not  signify  "one-eyed"  either  in 
Polish  or  Bohemian.  He  went  at  the  age  of  12 
aa  a  page  to  the  court  of  Bohemia,  and  subse- 
qnently  became  chamberlain.  From  his  youth 
he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  eccentric 
conduct  and  his  love  of  solitude.  He  accom- 
ranied  the  body  of  volunteers  which  went  from 
B<^emia  and  Hungary  to  Join  the  knights  of  the 
Teotonic  order  in  the  war  against  tixo  Lithu- 
anians and  the  Poles,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Tannenbnrg  on  July  15,  1410,  where 
the  knights  suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  He 
waa  afterward  in  Hungary  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  entering  the  English 
army  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
1416.  After  this  he  returned  to  the  Bohemian 
court  He  had  early  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Hussites,  and  entered  deeply  into  the 
feelings  of  resentment  which  the  execution  of 
Hnsa  and  Jerome  of  Prague  excited  through- 
out Bohemia.  Being  often  seen  by  the  king  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  he  waa  asked  the  cause  of 
Ilia  gloom.  "  What  Bohemian,"  he  replied,  "  can 
be  otherwise  than  deeply  affected,  when  his 
country  is  insulted  by  the  infamous  exectition 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  I"  "What  can  we  do," 
Wenceslas  carelessly  answered,  "  to  repair  this 
injary?  If  thou  canst  devise  any  means,  go 
and  avenge  thy  countrymen ;  thou  hast  our 
free  permission."  It  needed  only  the  enooor- 
agemoit  of  these  words  for  Ziska  to  leave  the 
eonrt  and  enter  npon  his  work.  His  hatred  of 
tlie  Bomaa  Oatholic  clergy  was  intensified  by  a 
private  wrong;  for  his  favorite  sister  had  been 
aedaoed  by  a  monk.  He  soon  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  joined  the  party  un- 
der Nicholas  of  Hussinecz,  who  took  up  arms 
oatensibly  to  protect  the  person  of  their  king. 
The  weak  and  perplexed  Wenceslas  demanded 
that  they  should  give  up  their  weapons;  but 
on  April  16, 1418,  they  entered  the  royal  castle 
armed,  at  the  peraoaidon  of  Ziaka,  and  were 


received  by  the  king,  who  was  thus  addreeaed 
by  their  leader :  "  Sire,  behold  a  body  of.  your 
m^esty's  faithful  subjects.  We  have  brought 
our  arms,  as  yon  commanded.  Show  us  your 
enemies,  and  yon  shall  acknowledge  that  our. 
weapons  can  be  in  no  hands  more  useful  to  you 
than  in  those  which  hold  them."  "  Take  your 
arms,"  said  Wenceslas,  hesitatingly,  "  and  nse 
them  properly."  The  king,  however,  was  of 
too  feeble  a  character  to  protect  the  followers 
of  the  new  religion,  and  the  disputes  between 
the  Roman  0ath(dic8  and  the  Hussites  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer.  At  last,  on  April  16, 1419, 
as  a  procession  of  priests  of  the  latter  was 
marching  to  St.  Stephen's  church,  one  of  them 
was  struck  by  a  stone  which  came  from  the 
town  house,  where  the  magistrates,  who  were 
Roman  Catholics,  were  assembled.  Ziska  im- 
mediately headed  his  adherents,  stormed  the 
town  hall,  and  threw  18  of  the  city  council  into 
the  courtyard  below,  where  they  were  instant- 
ly massacred  by  the  mob.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hussite  war.  Wen- 
ceslas, on  hearing  of  the  proceedings,  died  in  a 
tumult  of  passion,  leaving  Bohemia  withont  a 
ruler  and  sundered  by  intestine  war.  For  a 
time  every  thing  was  in  commotion.  Churches 
were  pillaged  by  the  enraged  Hussites,  con- 
vents burned,  and  altars  overturned.  The 
queen  Sophia,  the  widow  of  Wenceslas,  assum- 
ed the  regency,  and  fortified  the  castle  and 
town  of  Prague;  while  the  Hussite  leaders, 
Ziaka  and  Kicholaa  of  Hussinecz,  began  the 
siege.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  finally  .con- 
cluded, general  liberty  of  conscience  was  grant- 
ed, and  Ziska  retired  with  his  followers  and 
fortified  himself  in  Pilsen.  Sigismund,  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  king  of  Hungary,  brother 
of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  Bohemian  throne,  and  toward  the  close  of 
1419  held  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  cities, 
in  which  he  ordered  the  deputies  from  Prague 
to  destroy  the  barricades  in  the  streets  and  the 
fortifications  against  the  castie.  He  also  re- 
moved all  Hussites  from  ofiice,  and  repairing  to 
Breslau  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  new  religion 
was  now  roused  to  fiuiaticism.  Large  numbers 
repaired  to  Pilsen,  where  Ziska  not  only  un- 
parted  to  them  military  discipline  but  tlie  fire 
of  his  own  enthusiaam,  and  his  efforts  were 
aided  by  the  declaration  of  the  preachers  that 
Christ  was  about  to  appear  on  earth,  and  that 
all  cities  except  Pilsen,  Saatz,  Laun,  Schlan,  and 
Elattau  were  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  A  solemn 
league  was  formed  at  the  first  named  place, 
in  which  the  confederates  bound  themselves 
to  r^ect  Sigismund  as  king,  and  to  oppose  any 
sovereign  who  did  not  admit  the  claims  of  the 
laity  to  the  participation  of  the  cup  in  the  holy 
sacrament.  Ziska  formed  his  head-quarters  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  mountain  in  the  district  of 
Beohin,  which  received  the  name  of  Mount 
Tabor.  As  vast  nnmbera  fled  thither  for  safe- 
ty, he  erected  walla  for  the  defence  of  the 
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pUce,  and  this  fortress  has  heen  considered  the 
first  essay  in  the  modern  style  of  fortification. 
From  the  name  of  this  monntaiu  his  followers 
were  called  Taborites,  while  the  more  moder- 
ate Hussites  were  known  as  Caliztines.  The 
first  exploit  of  Ziska  was  the  conquest  of  league, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle ;  and  in  order 
to  defend  the  city  against  Sigismnnd,  who  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  he  in- 
trenched himself  on  the  hill  of  Wittkow,  and 
there  on  July  14,  1420,  with  a  force  of  only 
4,000  men,  repeatedly  drove  back  the  enemy 
with  great  loss.  The  place  is  still  called  Ziska's 
hill.  The  emperor,  who  was  sadly  in  need  of 
money,  was  finally  obliged  to  conclude  a  tempo- 
rary armistice  with  the  citizens  of  Prague,  and 
pnrchased  the  barren  honor  of  being  crowned 
in  the  castle  by  granting  general  liberty  of  con- 
science. In  1421  Ziska  took  the  castle  of  Prague, 
and  with  it  gained  possession  of  4  cannon,  the 
first  that  were  introduced  into  Bohemia.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  cannon  and  guns  became  com- 
mon in  both  armies.  During  the  same  year  he 
lost  the  sight  of  his  remaining  eye  by  an  arrow, 
while  besieging  the  castle  of  Roby.  This  how- 
ever did  not  interfere  with  his  activity  or  his 
generalship.  He  was  carried  in  a  car  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  was  enabled  to  give 
orders  for  their  disposition  from  the  description 
of  the  ground  given  him  by  his  officers,  and 
from  his  own  minute  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1422  Sigismnnd  led  a  second  vast 
army  into  Bohemia,  which  included  in  its  num- 
bers a  splendid  body  of  16,000  Hungarian  horse. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Deutsoh-Brod  on  Jan.  18, 
in  which  the  imperial  army  was  totally  routed. 
Followed  closely  by  Ziska  in  their  retreat  to 
Moravia,  the  fleeing  troops,  in  crossing  the 
Iglawa  on  the  ice,  broke  through  and  2,000  were 
drowned.  At  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  Ziska  en- 
countered a  Saxon  army  under  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  Saxons  at  first 
stood  their  ground  and  repelled  the  onset  of 
the  Hussites,  and  the  latter,  who  had  never 
before  experienced  such  resistance,  were  so 
amazed  as  to  be  incapable  of  action.  Hereupon 
Ziska  said :  "  Well,  my  brethren,  I  thank  yon 
for  all  your  past  services ;  if  you  have  now 
done  yonr  utmost,  let  us  retire."  The  fanatical 
warriors,  nnder  the  infiuenoe  of  this  rebuke, 
again  rushed  forward,  and  defeated  the  Saxons 
with  terrible  slaughter.  He  repeatedly  van- 
quished the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  were  not 
disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  and  the  uniform 
success  of  his  arms  at  last  convinced  Sigismnnd 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  reduction  of 
Bohemia.  The  emperor  therefore  made  pro- 
posals to  the  blind  general,  ofi'ering  full  reli- 
gious liberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  the  post  of 
governor  of  Bohemia  to  himself,  with  numer- 
ous privileges.  Ziska,  who  saw  with  much 
anxiety  the  dissensions  prevailing  among  the 
Hussites,  was  not  averse  to  a  settlement;  but 
before  negotiations  were  concluded  he  was 
taken  sick  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Przi- 
bislaw  with  a  pestilential  disease,  and  died.   His 


followers,  in  their  fhry  at  the  news  of  hii  desQi, 
stormed  the  town,  burned  all  the  dwellisgi, 
and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.  Ziska  tu  n^ 
tor  in.  more  than  100  engagements,  and  toq' 
16  pitched  battles.  Once  only,  at  Eremsir  in 
Moravia,  he  suffered  a  reverse,  and  even  thes 
all  the  evil  consequences  were  warded  off  lij 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  condncted  lis 
retreat.  He  was  as  great  an  engineer  as  h 
was  a  general.  During  the  early  part  el  the 
war,  being  deficient  in  cavalry,  he  invented  i 
kind  of  bulwark  made  of  baggage  carts,  for  the 
protection  of  his  infantry.  The  great  sttii 
"upon  his  character  was  his  cruelty.  He  ctffi- 
sidered  himself  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Lord  to  visit  his  w^rath  upon  the  nations,  audi 
fanaticism  which  asked  no  mercy  for  its  defend- 
ers gave  none  to  its  opposers.  His  line  of 
marui  could  be  traced  through  a  conntiy  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  over  the  nriM 
of  plnndered  towns.  One  of  the  dogmas  heU 
by  his  followers  was,  "  that  when  all  the  tities 
of  the  earth  should  be  burned  down  and  redoeei 
to  the  number  of  five,  then  would  come  tU 
new  kingdom  of  the  Lord ;  therefore  it  »» 
now  the  time  of  vengeance,  and  Gtod  wai  i 
God  of  wrath."  The  cries  and  groans  of  the 
monks  and  priests  whom  he  sent  to  the  sta^e 
he  was  wont  to  call  the  bridal  song  of  his  s- 
ter.  His  victories  were  generally  won  by  tbi 
decisive  charge  of  a  chosen  band  of  his  follow- 
ers named  the  invincible  brethren.  ZiAa  w» 
buried  in  the  church  of  Czaslsn,  andorerli 
tomb  his  iron  battle  aze,  his  favorite  weapci. 
was  suspended.  In  1628  the  tomb  was  oTa^ 
thrown  by  an  imperial  order,  and  the  bones  of 
Ziska  removed.  A  common  story  that  he  or 
dered  his  body  to  be  left  to  the  dogs  and  liite^ 
and  that  his  skin  should  be  used  ss  a  dnOi 
and  that  it  was  so  used  by  the  Hussites  in  their 
Bubseqnent  wars,  is  a  fable. 

ZIZIM,  or  Djkm,  a  Turkish  prince,  son  « 
Mohammed  II.  and  younger  brother  of  B^jaat 
n.,  bom  in  1459,  died  at  Terracina  in  iWf. 
He  first  saw  his  brother  after  their  fisthai 
death  in  1481,  and  claimed  the  throne  on  fte 
ground  that  B^'azet  had  been  bom  while  Mo- 
hammed was  yet  a  private  man,  and  that  k 
was  the  first  bom  after  his  father  had  b«(W  | 
sultan.  He  revolted,  was  defeated,  fled  tc 
Egypt,  and  sought  refuge  in  1482  with  Pie«  i 
d'AubuBson,  grand  master  at  Rhodes,  who  fi»« 
sum  of  money  had  agreed  with  B^azet  tota^ 
him  imprisoned.  He  was  thence  tranaferred  B  | 
a  prisoner  to  France,  was  surrendered  in  W 
to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and  in  149B  was  «• 
turned  by  Alexander  VI.  to  Charles  VUL,  *j* 
after  which  he  died,  as  has  always  been  be- 
lieved, of  poison  administered  by  Alexander- 

ZNAYM,  a  city  of  Moravia,  38  m.  N.  *• 
from  Vienna;  pop.  6,600.  It  is  the  c*l*«j^ 
the  circle  of  the  same  name,  and  was  fi>'5'^ 
capital  of  Moravia.  Marmont  here  defeated  tM 
rear  guard  of  the  arohdnke  Charles.  Jnlrilj 
1809,  and  the  armistice  which  was  followed  y 
the  peace  of  Vienna  was  concluded  here  Jnij  '- 
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ZOAB,  a  po8t  Tillage  of  Lawrence  township, 
Toscarawas  oo.,  O.,  on  the  left  hank  of  Tasca- 
rawas  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal  and  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittahurg  railroad.  111  m.  E.  N. 
E.  from  Columbus  and  80  m.  8.  from  Cleve- 
land; pop.  in  1860,  abont  SOO.  It  was  settled  in 
1818  \>j  a  community  of  Germans  called  Sepa- 
ratists under  the  leadership  of  one  Bimeler. 
Thej  have  a  community  of  goods,  and  elect  an 
agent  and  8  trustees  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  The  village  contains  a  church,  a 
amall  linen  factory,  a  woollen  factory,  an  oil 
mill,  a  flouring  mill,  and  a  custom  grist  mill. 

ZODIAC,  an  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens, 
extending  9°  N.  and  9°  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  with- 
in which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
principal  planets  are  confined.  It  was  divided 
by  the  ancients  into  12  parts  of  30°  each,  called 
i^ns,  and  designated  as  follows:  Aries,  the 
Bam;  Taurus,  the  Bull;  Gemini,  the  Twins; 
Oaneer,  the  Crab ;  Leo,  the  Lion ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin ;  Libra,  the  Scales ;  Scorpio,  the  Scor- 
pion; Sagittarius,  the  Archer;  Capricornns, 
the  Goat;  Aquarins,  the  Water-Bearer;  and 
Pisces,  the  Fishes.  These  names  were  given 
from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  objects  des- 
ignated, which  was  supposed  to  be  presented 
by  the  conflgaration  of  the  stars.  Thia  division 
is  still  emploved. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a  triangular  track  of 
lii^ht,  seen  within  the  tropics,  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise,  stretching  np  from  the  horizon 
60°  or  more  according  to  the  season,  its  axis 
nearly  or  quite  corresponding  with  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  of  a  warm,  yellowish  tint,  its  light  stronger 
at  the  central  parts,  and  diffused  toward  the 
boundaries.  In  higher  latitudes  it  is  visible 
under  favorable  circumstances  during  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  most  conspicuous  when  the 
eoliptio  makes  the  greatest  angle  with  the 
spectator's  horizon,  at  which  time  in  moderate 
latitudes  it  reaches  to  the  zenith  or  beyond  it, 
having  near  the  horizon  a  striking  brilliancy, 
and  thence  fading  upward.  Near  the  equator 
it  often  has  at  the  horizon  a  brilliancy  equal  to 
the  sky  in  the  east  as  the  sun  is  about  to  rise. 
— ^History  has  preserved  but  few  ancient  rec- 
ords of  this  phenomenon,  and  these  are  un- 
aatisfactory.  Pliny  has  been  thought  to  allnde 
to  it  nnder  the  name  of  trabet,  though  Hum- 
boldt dissents  from  this  supposition.  From 
Fliny  to  Eepler,  who  described  it  and  supposed 
it  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  ^he  sun,  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  worthy  of  mention.  Dominique 
Oassini,  in  1688,  began  to  notice  it,  and  during 
11  ^ears  accumulated  a  greater  mass  of  obser- 
vations than  all  others  together  up  to  those  of 
Jones,  in  1868-'6.  Oassini,  finding,  as  he  sup- 
posed, that  the  northern  edge  of  the  light  bent 
away  more  and  more  from  the  ecliptic  during 
March  and  April,  when  the  sun's  equator  was 
similarly  increasing  its  inclination  to  the  eclip- 
tio,  concluded  the  cause  to  be  a  solar  emana- 
tion ;  and  this  opinion  has  biased  and  misled 
astronomers  ever  since.  He  assigned  to  this 
ition  a  lentioalar  shape,  having  in  June  a 


diameter  eqnal  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  in  March 
twice  as  great.  Cassini  gave  to  the  phenomenon 
the  name  it  now  bears.  It  was  noticed  in  1781 
by  Mairan,  who  considered  it  to  be  a  reflection 
from  the  sun's  atmoapliere  stretched  out  into  a 
flattened  spheroid.  But  Laplace  has  demon- 
strated that  this  is  impossible  from  the  extent 
of  the  heavens  covered  by  the  light,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere can  extend  no  further  than  to  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  whose  periodical  revolution  is 
performed  in  the  same  tmie  as  the  sun's  rotary 
motion  about  its  axis,  or  in  26^  days ;  that  is  to 
say,  only  as  far  as  ,",  of  Mercury's  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  theory  of  this  philosopher, 
which  astronomers  have  generally  adopted,  is 
thus  modestly  offered  in  his  Syttime  du  monde, 
in  connection  with  his  famous  doctrine  of  the 
genesis  of  the  solar  system  (see  Nebdlab  Ht- 
FOTHESis) :  "  If  in  the  zones  abandoned  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  there  are  any  molecnles 
too  volatile  to  be  united  to  each  other  or  to  the 
planets,  they  ought,  in  continuing  to  circulate 
around  this  star,  to  offer  all  the  appearances 
of  the  zodiacal  light  without  opposing  any  sen- 
sible resistance  to  the  different  bodies  of  the 
planetary  system,  either  on  account  of  their 
extreme  rarity,  or  because  their  motion  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planets  with 
which  they  come  in  contact."  This  rotating 
ring  Laplace  supposed  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  All 
these  theories  are  based  on  Cassini's  erroneons 
conclusion  that  the  axis  of  this  light  has  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  sun's  equator.  The  remarkable 
meteor  shower  of  1888  gave  an  impulse  to 
speculations  respecting  the  zodiacal  light.  It 
was  suspected  that  this  meteoric  display  was 
owing  to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the 
substance  of  the  light.  This  theory  found  an 
advocate  in  Biot,  who  argued  that  the  earth 
then  passed  near  the  node  of  this  substance. 
This  led  J.  C.  Houzeau  to  suspect  the  justice 
of  Cassini's  conclusion,  and  in  1844  he  an- 
nounced in  the  AttronomtKhe  Naehriehten  that 
"  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  this  light 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator  does  not  satis- 
fy the  observations  made;"  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  appearance  "may  be  more  local  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed."  Prof.  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth  gives,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrgh,"  vol.  xx.,  part  iii., 
an  account  of  valuable  observations  made  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Sope  in  1846. — In  April, 
1858,  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  chaplain  of  the 
TT.  S.  Japan  expedition,  commenced  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  a  series  of  observations,  which  were 
conducted  almost  daily  during  two  years,  with 
results  of  unrivalled  importance ;  841  suooesa- 
fnl  observations  were  made,  all  oJT  which  were 
diarted  down  with  conscientious  fidelity.  They 
are  especially  vaJnable  from  being,  in  the  ob- 
server's language,  "  independent  of  hypotheses, 
and  independent  of  each  other."  These  oharta, 
together  with  accompanying  explanations, 
were  pnbliahed,  as  a  supplementary  volume,  in 
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the  report  of  that  expedition.  Hnmboldt  and 
others  had  noticed  intermittent  variations  in 
the  iDBtre  of  the  light,  not  in  the  nature  of 
palsations  so  mnch  as  of  a  rapid  fading  away, 
and  a  gradual  brightening  again.  This  ap- 
pearance is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  apeaks 
of  a  swelling  ont  laterally  and  upward  of  the 
pyramid,  with  an  increase  of  brightness  in  the 
light  itself;  then  in  a  few  minutes  a  shrinking 
back  of  the  boundaries  and  a  dimming  of  the 
light,  almost  at  times  as  if  quite  dying  away ; 
and  so  back  and  forth  for  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  light,  though  stronger  at  the 
central  parts,  does  not  shade  off  uniformly  to 
the  borders,  but  has  two  distinct  degrees  of 
lustre — a  triangle  within  a  triangle — two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light  as  it  were,  as  if  the  matter 
was  more  condensed  at  its  central  parts  and 
thinned  out  beyond.  The  inner  is  termed  by 
Mr.  Jones  the  stronger  light,  and  the  outer  the 
diffuse  light.  These  are  not  bounded  by  sharp 
lines,  but  melt  away  by  degrees ;  still  there  is 
between  the  two  a  line  of  greater  suddenness 
of  transition,  while  the  experienced  eye  has  no 
diffioolty  in  tracing  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
diffbse  light.  The  stronger  he  found  to  be 
approximately  60°  in  its  greatest  width,  and 
the  diffuse  90°.  The  data  furnished  by  these 
observations  led  the  observer  to  the  following 
oonclnsions :  First,  he  never  at  any  one  time 
saw  the  whole  actual  extent  of  the  zodiacal 
light.  In  support  of  this  deduction  he  con- 
siders: 1,  when  his  position  was  N.  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  main  body  of  tlie  zodiacal  light 
was  on  the  K.  side  of  that  line;  2,  when  his 
position  was  8.  of  the  ecliptic,  the  main  body 
of  the  zodiacal  light  was  on  the  S.  side  of  that 
line ;  8,  when  his  position  was  on  or  near  the 
ecliptic,  the  light  was  equally  divided  by  the 
ecliptic,  or  nearly  so ;  4,  when  by  the  earth's 
rottdiion  on  its  axis  he  was  during  the  night 
carried  rapidly  to  or  from  the  ecliptic,  the 
change  of  the  apex  and  of  the  direction  of  the 
boundary  lines  was  equally  great,  and  corre- 
sponded to  his  change  of  place;  6,  as  the 
ecliptic  changed  its  position  as  respects  the 
horizon,  the  entire  shape  of  the  light  became 
changed,  which  would  result  from  new  por- 
tions of  the  nebulous  matter  coming  into  posi- 
tion for  giving  him  visible  reflection,  while 
portions  lately  visible  were  no  longer  giving 
him  such  a  reflection.  The  first  foar  of  these 
results  were  not  absolutely  invariable ;  but  the 
exceptions  were  few,  and  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  nebulous  ring  not  lying  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  this  dednotion  may  be  familiarly 
iUustrated  by  the  rainbow;  in  case  of  which 
the  atmosphere  in  the  region  of  the  shower  is 
filled  in  every  direction  with  the  variously 
colored  rays  reflected  by  the  rain  drops,  thongh 
all  are  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer  except 
those  forming  the  arch  which  he  sees,  and  this 
aroh  is  new  with  every  change  of  his  position. 
If  this  dednction  is  correct,  it  is  obvious,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  parallax  of  the  light  cannot  be 


fonnd.  Thirdly,  a  plane  passing  throo^  tte 
centre  of  the  light  would  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  ecliptic.  Fourthly,  it  cannot 
be  a  reflection  from  our  atmosphere,  taUiig  iti 
shape  from  that,  for  the  lenticular  elongttion 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  consequent  n|Mn 
the  diurnal  rotation,  must  be  directly  over  the 
earth's  equator ;  while  the  oonrBe  of  the  zo- 
diacal light  shows  not  the  shghtest  iffinitj  to 
this  line.  Fifthly,  it  must  be  something  eon- 
tinuous  and  unbroken,  not  from  a  detached 
periodic  body,  either  spherical  or  elongated; 
for  during  more  than  two  years'  uninterni{4(d 
ol>servations,  be  never  failed  to  see  it  morniiig 
or  evening,  when  the  moon  or  clouda  did  not 
interfere.  Sixthly,  it  cannot  be  from  a  nebular 
ling  lying  between  the  orbits  of  Yenns  and 
Mercury,  as  Laplace  conjectured,  for  at  mid- 
night, when  the  ecliptic  was  at  right  an^ 
with  the  horizon,  he  saw  the  light  simulta- 
neously on  both  the  eastern  and  western  hori- 
zon ;  and  at  evening  and  morning  it  aonetiinei 
appeared  stretching  to  the  zenith  and  bejoDd 
it.  Seventhly,  it  cannot  be  from  a  nebakMB 
body  of  lenticular  shape,  reaching  to  the  iia 
and  lying  in  or  near  the  plane  of  the  ediptie, 
as  Mairan  supposed.  Eighthly,  the  aabstinca 
of  the  light  cannot  be  very  remote  from  tie 
earth,  inasmuch  as  its  outlines  were  dearljind 
decidedly  affected  by  the  observer's  posdtkm, 
and  even  by  his  change  of  position  in  a  angle 
night.  Ninthly,  this  substance  seems  to  be 
fiiU  of  internal  commotions.  Tentblj,  tke 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  a  nebulous  riig 
around  the  earth,  perhaps  of  a  similar  nature 
to  that  which  is  seen  to  surround  the  plaaet 
Saturn. — Mr.  Jones  fonnd  the  moon  to  gin> 
zodiacal  light,  similar  to  that  of  the  sns,  thougli 
usually  fainter.  Sometimes,  however,  whea 
the  moon  was  full,  he  saw  it  as  strongly  marbd 
as  that  of  the  sun  ever  is.  Its  greatest  breadth,' 
along  the  horizon  was  upward  of  60°,  and  in 
greatest  height  upward  of  30°.  Of  the  po^ 
lished  charts,  13  refer  to  the  zodiacal  light «( 
the  moon. 

ZOfiGA,  Gboso,  a  Danish  antiquary, bona 
Dahlen,  Jutland,  Dec.  20,  1766,  died  in  Boot 
Feb.  10, 1809.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Lntbeiin 
clergyman  of  his  native  village,  was  ednealei 
atGOttingen,  travelled  in  1782  on  a  nnnuamiM 
tour  in  Germany  and  Italy  at  the  expense  a 
the  Danish  government,  and  settled  in  Bea^ 
was  appointed  interpreter  of  modem  laogoagM 
to  the  propaganda  coUem,  and  pnbliehed  b 
1787  his  Jfummi  ySgyptU  Imptratirii  fft^ 
te*  in  Miueo  Borgiano  VeUtri*  (4t0n  I^W 
Pope  Pius. VI.  oommisdoned  him  to  expto  *• 
obelisks,  and  in  1800  appeared  his  grnt  vo^ 
De  Origine  tt  Utu  Obeli$eorvm,  bearing  tie 
date  of  1797.  In  1798  he  was  made  oobb^ 
general  for  Denmark  in  the  PiqMd  St^ae.  an 
in  1802  was  appointed  professor  in  the  i^ 
versity  of  Kiel,  but  he  never  performed  tie 
duties  of  this  office,  thongh  he  reoeiTOd  the 
salary.  After  this  he  published  a  catalogneet 
the  Ooptlc  mauuBcripts  in  the  library  (»  Ca^ 
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dinal  Borgia,  and  also  an  aooonnt  of  the  antiqne 
baw-reUi^  Btill  remaining  in  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  Li  ham-rilitni  antiehi  di  Roma,  ineiti 
da  Tommato  Piroli  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1808).  In 
1817  Welcker  published  at  GOttingen  a  number 
of  postbnmoas  treatises  of  Zoega. 

ZOEST,  or  ZovsT,  Gebabd,  a  Grerman  paint- 
er, born  in  Westphalia  in  1637,  died  in  London 
in  1681,  went  to  England  about  1666,  where, 
according  to  Pilkington,  he  rivalled  Sir  Peter 
Lely  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  found  abundant 
employment.  H  e  was  no  favorite  of  the  ladies, 
being  a  man  of  coarse  manners. 

Z0ILU8,  an  ancient  critic,  celebrated  for 
the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacked  Homer. 
.  He  was,  according  to  most  authorities,  a  na- 
tive of  Amphipolis,  but  according  to  others  of 
Ephesus,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  to  be  emi- 
nent before  the  rise  of  Demosthenes,  and  con- 
tinned  to  write  after  the  death  of  Philip.  He 
assailed  the  poems  of  Homer,  principally'  on 
account  of  the  introdaotion  of  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories,  and  from  this  fact  derived  the 
name  of  Homeronuutix.  Plato  and  Isocrates 
oame  also  under  his  lash,  and  his  writings  were 
80  marked  by  illiberality  and  asperity,  that  in 
ancient  times  his  name  had  become  proverbial 
for  a  captions  and  malignant  pretender  to  crit- 
icism. Dionysias  of  Halicarnassus,  however, 
treats  him  with  much  respect,  and  ranks  him 
among  the  best  critics.  The  titles  of  6  of  his 
works  have  been  preserved,  although  none  of 
their  contents  have  come  down  to  us.  Stories 
are  told  of  his  having  perished  by  a  violent 
death,  but  nothing  certain  is  known. 

ZOLLIKOFER,  Gboro  Joaohim,  a  German 
clergyman,  born  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Aug.  6, 
1780,  died  in  Leipsio,  Jan.  26, 1788.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht,  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Warten, 
Switzerland,  in  1764,  and  became  in  1758  pas- 
tor of  the  reformed  society  in  Leipsic,  in  which 
office  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  A  collection 
of  his  sermons  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  16 
volnmea  (1789-1804;  a  part  of  them  translated 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Tooke,  10  vols.,  London,  1802), 
and  his  sermons  on  the  dignity  of  man  in  2 
Tolomes  (Leipsic,  1795).  He  compiled  a  hymn 
book,  which  passed  through  many  editions. 

ZOLLVEKEIN  (Germ.  ZoU,  duty,  custom, 
and  Verein,  union),  an  association  of  German 
states  for  the  purpose  of  levying  uniform  customs 
upon  merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  and 
establishing  internal  free  trade.  It  was  contem- 
plated in  art.  19  of  the  compact  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  and  was  actually  commenced  by 
Prossia,  which  in  May,  1818,  proposed  to  sup- 
press all  interior  custom  honses,  and  to  protect 
aomestic  industry  and  assure  revenue  to  the 
treasury  by  levying  duties  equivalent  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  foreign  manufactures, 
of  which  nothing  was  to  be  prohibited,  and  on 
this  basis  to  establish  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
other  states.  On  Oct.  26,  1819,  the  principal- 
ity of  Sohwarzbnrg-Sondershsnsen  united  with 
P^cusia,  and  at  various  times  other  govern- 


ments have  since  joined  the  union,  nntO  it  now 
(1862)  embraces  all  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation  except  Austria,  the  cities 
of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  LQbeck,  Mecklen- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein,Lauenburg,  and  Liech- 
tenstein, its  aggregate  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  Dec.  8,  1868,  being  83,542,467. 
Several  states  of  secondary  importance,  includ- 
ing Bavaria  and  Wbrtemberg,  for  a  time  resist- 
ed the  movement,  and  independent  unions  were 
established  among  some  of  tiiem ;  but  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  larger  association  grad- 
ually induced  them  all  to  merge  in  it  their  sep- 
arate systems  and  establishments,  the  last  states 
to  come  in  being  Hanover,  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
and  Oldenburg,  the  first  by  treaty  of  Sept  7, 
1861,  the  second  of  Sept.  26,  1861,  and  the 
third  of  March  1 ,  1852 ;  all  three  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Zollverein  on  Jan.  1,  1854.  By  a 
new  special  treaty  of  April  4, 1868,  between  the 
members  of  the  union,  it  is  to  last  till  Jan.  1, 
1867.  Separate  treaties  also  equalize  the  in- 
ternal taxation  of  various  members  of  the 
union.  The  maximum  of  duties  on  imports,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  reouuns 
at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  the  special  im- 
posts are  varied  from  time  to  time ;  thus  since 
1851  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  have 
been  made  free  or  comparatively  so.  Each 
state  guards  the  frontiers  which  divide  it  from 
foreign  countries,  and  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  within  its  borders.  The  receipts 
from  this  source  are  paid  into  a  common  treas- 
ury, out  of  which  the  expenses  of  guarding  and 
collecting  are  reimbursed.  Export  and  transit 
duties  are  also  levied.  The  net  revenue  is  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  population,  for  which 
purpose  a  general  census  is  taken  every  three 
years ;  in  this  distribution  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion the  city  of  Frankfort  is  reckoned  at  4f ,  and 
the  population  of  Hanover,  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
and  Oldenburg  at  1}  its  actual  number.  Each 
state  now  receives  a  greater  revenue  from  cus- 
toms than  it  did  before  joining  the  Zollverein. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  states 
meet  in  June  every  year  to  settle  accounts  and 
connder  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Zollverein;  the  values 
are  in  Prussian  thalers : 


Ton. 

Izporti. 

Population. 

Tatue  por 

188»-'48 

1844-'48 
18S0-'62 
1858..... 

■< 

1J7  --r-m 

2i".:.7J.'l8S 
2r.i.li-'7..l54 
]87,sS5,ri06 
203,931,989 
269.119,058 
8I.').7f>4.S-8 
850.105.788 
854.-!n(i.?«l 
821,iJi.l88 

157.ii,V,.|-,10 
n';.77n,!iOT 
n4.71ii.'.lI2 
178,SOS.148 
261,3811,076 
884,1.W,788 
80S..'i67,4ll 
81i,sn7.951 
8MITO.127 
85<J,^J,702 

24.600,000 
26,700.000 
29,000,000 
80,200,000 
82,.'100,000 
82,600.000 
82.700,000 
8^000,000 
8*200,000 
83.500,000 

11,5 
18.8 
18.6 
12.1 
14,0 

1854 

law 

]80« 

S0.4 
19.1 
208 

18S7 

218 

18S8 

20ll 

For  the  years  1847-'9  there  are  no  ofSoial  re- 
turns. Among  the  articles  whose  production 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  Zollverein,  iron  is 
remarkable.  The  total  production  of  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Worteraberg,  Hanover,  Ba- 
den, and  the  grand  dochy  of  Hesse,  was  in 
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1860,  8,708,482  cwt.,  and  in  1868,  10,207,098 
cwt.  At  the  same  time  the  importation  of  for- 
eign iron  and  iron  wares  increased  from  2,466,- 
000  cwt  in  1850  to  6,687,000  cwt.  in  1858. 
The  following  table  shows  the  gross  receipts 
in  thalers  of  the  Zollverein  for  duties  of  all 
descriptions  ■ 


T«u». 

iBpom. 

Exporti. 

Traiult. 

1850 

i8.0i2.78* 
^,216,961 
24,827,980 
12,050,044 
28,024,723 
26,048.782 
26,868,064 
i6,488,225 
28,802,889 
28,475,011 

i97,m 
264,989 
829,920 
295,281 
t46.m 
214.068 
227,085 
198.618 
242,848 
2.M.001 

687,150 

ISiSl 

44^S7S 

1852 

867,165 

IS.'SS 

499,489 

1854  

416,617 

1S» 

617,279 

19.V1 

880,256 

1857 

884,878 

185S 

880,601 

1869 

402.144 

ZONABAS,  Joannes,  a  Byzantine  historian 
and  theologian,  bom  in  Constantinople,  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century,  and  under  Alexis  Com- 
nenus  was  commander  of  the  imperial  body 
guard  and  first  private  secretary  to  the  em- 
peror. Dnring  the  reign  of  John  Comnenus 
he  entered  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement and  study.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Annals"  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.  D.  1118,  and  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Sacred 
Canons,  and  those  of  the  Apostles,  Councils, 
Bynods,  and  Ecclesiastical  Fathers." 

ZONE  (Gr.  fwiTj,  a  belt  or  girdle),  in  the 
mathematical  sense,  the  circular  belt  or  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  lying  between  any 
two  parallel  circles  or  the  latter,  or  the  convex 
surface  cut  off  to  one  side  by  a  circle  of  the 
sphere.  Since,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  or  plane  of  the 
sun's  path  at  an  angle  of  23°  28',  the  tropics 
have  respectively  this  distance  N.  and  S.  of  the 
equator,  and  since  when  the  snn  is  over  either 
tropic  its  rays  are  for  the  time  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  surface  within  a  like  dis- 
tance of  the  opposite  pole,  there  are  thus  nat- 
urally established  4  parallel  circles  of  the  earth, 
the  2  tropics  and  2  polar  circles,  which  with 
the  equator  itself  divide  the  entire  surface  into 
6  belts  or  portions,  corresponding  in  pairs  N. 
and  S.  of  the  equator.  As  within  these  sev- 
eral pairs  of  belts  the  relative  lengths  of  day 
and  night  follow  a  different  law,  while  the 
character  of  the  seasons  aud  climate  generally 
also  differ,  these  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
have  been  designated  specifically  as  the  zones 
of  the  earth.  Of  these,  the  two  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  bounded  N.  and  S.  re- 
spectively by  the  tropics,  are  termed  the  torrid 
or  burning  zones ;  these  have  continual  alterna- 
tion of  night  and  day,  and  over  any  point 
within  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  yearly. 
The  zones  lying  between  a  tropic  and  polar 
circle  on  either  side  of  the  former,  are  respec- 
tively the  northern  and  southern  temperate 
zones ;  these  also  have  continnal  alternation  of 
night  and  day,  but  the  snn  is  never  vertical  to 
any  part  of  them.  The  portions  within  the 
polar  circles  respectively  are  the  northern  and 


sonthem  frigid  or  frozen  zones;  thion^oot 
these  zones  there  is  in  each  year  a  period  great- 
er than  24  hours,  bnt  not  in  any  part  exceed- 
ing 6  months,  during  which  tbe  sun  doet  not 
rise,  and  a  corresponding  period  daring  w)sA 
it  does  not  set.  The  names  of  the  torrid  ud 
frigid  zones  are  strictly  expressive  of  thj  ebir- 
acter  of  their  climates ;  the  eo  called  tem- 
perate zones  are  characterized  in  ftct  bj  C 
ternation  of  hot  and  -cold  seasoiu,  thon^  not 
in  either  direction  reaching  generally  the  k- 
spective  extremes  present^  by  tlie  othen. 
Further,  both  in  the  relative  lengths  of  dtjud 
night,  and  in  the  general  tempentnrt,  the 
transition  from  any  zone  to  another  isgndul; 
BO  that  tbe  northern  temperate  zone,  for  eiu- 
pie,  presents  along  its  northern  and  waikat 
borders  nearly  the  excessive  cold  andheiSrf 
the  zones  adjacent. 

ZOOLOGY  (Gr.  (mw,  an  animal,  uidXi7«, 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mi- 
nral  history  and  classification  of  tbe  asini! 
kingdom.  Its  various  subdivisioDs,  from  in- 
totle  to  Agassiz,  have  been  noticed  under  do; 
heads,  the  principal  among  which  are  Axis- 
BiA,  AmxAL,  Animalculbs,  AlWEUDA,Aua- 
NiDA,  Articclata,  Orustama,  Estohoimi, 
Entozoa,  Ethsoloot,  Hkbpktoloot,  Ichhto- 
LOOT,  Invertebrata,  Malacoloot,  MlWIiUt. 
Ornitholoot,  Polyp,  Spidkb,  and  Vacnm- 
TA ;  the  distinguishing  characters  will  be  ifi 
under  the  several  classes,  orders,  and  faniiM 
and  under  Buidb,  Ooupakative  AxiTor. 
Fishes,  Insects,  Mollcsks,  and  Bsmitt 
Ouvier's  system  of  zoological  clasufiatioiiin; 
be  found  in  the  article  Anikau  ForccnTenisB 
of  reference,  and  as  representing  the  l£esi 
published  views  of  a  distinguished  natanlist,ii 
may  be  well  to  introduce  here  the  systempi*' 
posed  by  Agassiz  in  bis  "  Essay  on  Otsmor 
tiou."  He  adopts  the  4  branches  proposed  bf 
Cuvier,  for  reasons  given  in  the  artides  Irn* 
TBBRATA  8nd  Vbrtebrata,  as  follows :  L  Sii- 
ata;  with  the  classes:  1,  polypi,  inclpdiiif  i^ 
orders  actinoids  and  halcyonoids,  as  limitM  tf 
Dana ;  2,  acalephce,  with  the  orders  hydnii 
(including  tiphonophora),  diseophorv,  and  *• 
nophora;  8,  eehinodsrmata,  with  the  orf» 
crmoids.  asteroids,  echinoids,  and  hoIotbniiiK 
IL  Mollutea ;  with  the  cksses :  1,  ae^ 
with  the  orders  bryotoa  (including  the  «*• 
eella),  brachiopods,  tunieata,  and  lamellS'*' 
chiata  ;  2,  ga*teropoda,  with  the  orders  ft» 
podck,  heteropoda,  and  gatteropoda  proper:  * 
oephalopoda,  with  the  orders  tetrabnM^ 
and  dOirancMata.  ILL  Artimlata;  wilh  * 
classes :  1,  verme*  or  worms,  with  the  «*'' 
trematods  (including  oestods,  fiaiian^  "^ 
leeches),  nematoids  (including  ««B»rt*«^ 
and  gordiaeei),  and  annelids;  2,  ""{'J!* 
with  orders  rottfera,  entonumtntM  (wwm 
cirripeds),  tetradecapods,  and  decapods;  3,^ 
tecta,  with  orders  myriapods,  araebnidj,  i* 
insects  proper.  IV,  Vert^noto;  withdwa: 
1,  myzonts,  with  orders  myiinoids  and  ty* 
Btomes ;  2,  fishes  proper,  with  orders  cteW* 
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and  cycloids;  8,  ganoids,  with  orders  coela- 
oanths,  acipenseroids,  and  sanroids,  and  (doubt- 
fnl)  the  siluroids,  plectognaths,  and  lopho- 
branchs ;  4,  selachians,  with  orders  ehimarce, 
gaUodea,  and  hatidet;  5,  amphibians,  with  or- 
ders eaeilim,  iehthyodi,  and  anura  ;  6,  reptiles, 
with  orders  serpentea,  taurii,  rhUodontei,  and 
te$tudinata ;  7,  birds,  with  orders  natatorea, 
gridla,  rasorea,  and  inaeaaorea  (inolnding  aean- 
aorea  and  aeeipilrea) ;  8,  mammalia,  with  or- 
ders maraupialia,  herbivora,  and  eamieora. 
These  are  not  given  as  matured  results,  but 
rather  as  suggestions  for  the  appreciation  of 
which  a  great  amount  of  anatomical  and  em- 
bryological  investigation  must  yet  be  made. 
In  the  above  arrangement  the  classes  and  the 
orders  within  the  classes  are  placed  in  the  as- 
cending scale  from  the  first  to  the  last,  which 
is  the  highest. 

ZOOPHYTES  (Gr.  i«oi«,  an   animal,   and 
<f>vTov,  a  plant),  a  term  formerly  applied  to  all 
plant-like  animals,  including  anthozoa  and  hryo- 
eoa.    The  latter  are  now  known  to  belong  to 
the  lowest  order  of  acephala,  the  lowest  class 
of  mollusks ;  the  former,  or  zoophytes  proper, 
so  called  from  the  flower-like  expansion  of  the 
tentacles  of  the  animals,  are  synonymous  with 
polyps,  the  lowest  class  of  radiates,  and  include 
the  actinoids  and  halcyonoids  of  Dana.    The 
zoophytes  have  been  sufficiently  described  un- 
der OoBAL  and  Poltp  ;  the  sea  anemone,  one 
of  the  largest,  most  common,  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  northern  waters,  has  been  noticed  un- 
der AormiA.    Zoophytes  bear  a  strong  external 
resemblance  to  flowers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  older  naturalists  mistook  them    in 
many  instances  for  marine  plants;  they  are, 
however,  true  animals. 
ZORILLA.    See  Skunk. 
ZOROASTER.    By  this  name,  following  the 
ezam^ile  of  the  Greeks,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion ; 
the  true  form  of  the  word  is  Zaratbustra, 
ivhich  has  been  variously  explained  as  meaning 
gold  star,  possessor  of  golden  camels,  gold- 
smith, and  excellent  singer  or  poet ;  none  of 
these  interpretations  is  well  established,  nor  is 
the  point  one  of  consequence,  since  the  word  is 
doubtless  the  prophet's  proper  name,  and  not  a 
symbolical  or  descriptive  title.    Respecting  his 
period,  liis  personal  history,  and  the  details  of 
hia  activity  as  reformer  of  the  earlier  religion 
of  his  people,  we  have  almost  no  trustworthy 
information.    The  discordant  notices  of  the 
G-reek  writers,  to  the  effect  that  he  lived  600 
or  5,000  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  6,000 
years  before  Plato,  serve  only  to  show  that 
tbey  were  able  to  obtain  no  positive  knowl- 
edge of  him  ;  and  that  he  was,  as  Berosus  calls 
faim,  the  founder  of  a  Median  dynasty  in  Baby- 
Ion,  2200  B.  0.,  is  too  palpable  an  error  to 
need   confutation.     That  he  was  by  birth  a 
Bactrian  is  certain ;  and  the  native  tradition, 
ancient  and  modern,  declares  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Pounishaspa,  and  to  have  lived  un- 
der a   king  Vistaspa  (Gnshtasp,  Hystospes), 


who  accepted  and  favored  the  general  adoption 
of  his  doctrines.  This  king  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  father  of  the 
first  Darius,  and  Zoroaster  was  accordingly  as- 
signed to  the  6th  century  B.  0. ;  bnt  this  opinion 
is  utterly  mistaken,  and  is  now  entirely  given 
up.  The  Persian  traditions  make  Vistaspa  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Eaianian  princes,  ruling  in 
Bactria;  and  as  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Bac- 
tria  is  said  to  have  taken  place  1,200  years  B. 
0.,  it  has  been  concluded,  with  much  plausi- 
bility, that  Zoroaster's  life  must  have  preceded 
that  event,  perhaps  by  no  long  interval.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Zoroastrian  scriptures  betray  no  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  nations  dwelling  in  or  near  the 
western  parts  of  Iran,  as  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Assyrians,  &c.  It  was  doubtless 
after  the  prophet's  death  that  his  religion  was 
accepted  by  uie  remoter  peoples  of  Iranian  ex- 
traction. His  aspect  in  the  Zendaveata  is 
rather  mythical  than  historical ;  he  appears 
there  as  a  being  of  supernatural  endowments, 
and  as  receiving  from  the  supreme  divinity  by 
personal  interview,  by  inquiry  and  reply,  the 
truths  which  he  is  to  communicate  to  men. 
The  earliest  portions  of  the  Avestan  text,  the 
Oathaa,  may  perhaps  go  back  in  part  to  his  own 
time.  (See  Zekdavesta.)  The  character  of 
Zoroaster's  religious  reform,  and  the  doctrines 
he  promulgated,  have  been  set  forth  in  the 

ZORRILL A  Y  MORAL,  Josfi,  a  Spanish  poet, 
born  in  Valladolid,  Feb.  21,  1817.  He  was 
educated  in  the  seminaty  of  the  nobles  at 
Madrid,  entered  the  law  school  of  Toledo,  and 
was  afterward  sent  to  Valladolid,  bnt  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  studies,  and  in 
the  periodical  entitled  El  artiata  mode  his  first 
appearance  in  print  as  a  poet.  His  father,  dis- 
pleased with  his  occupations,  sent  for  him,  and 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  a  muleteer  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  on  the  way  he  managed  to 
escape  on  a  horse  which  he  took  from  one  of 
his  relatives  without  permission  of  the  owner, 
and  with  a  few  reals  in  his  pocket  made  his 
way  to  Madrid.  Here  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time,  but  on  Feb.  16,  1837,  at  the  funeral 
of  the  poet  Larra,  suddenly  excited  a  great 
sensation  by  an  elegy  on  the  dead  poet  which 
he  repeated  at  the  grave.  In  a  few  months  his 
first  volume  of  poetry  appeared,  and  from  that 
time  the  literary  reputation  of  Zorrilla  has 
steadily  increased.  He  has  published  Cantoa  del 
trovador,  eoleeeion  de  leyendaa  y  tradicionea  Ail- 
torieaa  (8  vols.,  Madrid,  1841),  and  Floraa  per- 
didaa  (Madrid,  1848) ;  and  in  1847  an  edition 
of  his  complete  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  2 
vols.  He  has  written  a  number  of  comedies, 
of  which  that  entitled  Bl  zapatero  y  el  rey  is 
the  most  popular.  He  has  of  late  resided  partly 
in  Paris  and  partly  in  Brussels,  and  has  written 
a  long  romantic  poem  entitled  Oranada  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1853-'4),  generally  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. A  new  edition  of  his  complete  works 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1868,  in  8  rols. 
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ZOSIMUS,  A  Greek  historian,  flourished  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  5th  century.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  6  books, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  year  410.  This  work, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  mainly  an  abridgment 
from  early  historians,  and  written  in  a  concise 
and  pure  style.  Being  a  pagan,  Zosimus  was 
'  rather  severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  Ohris- 
tian  emperors,  bnt  he  cannot  justly  be  accused 
of  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  facts  or 
characters.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimns  are 
by  Reitemeier  (Leipsic,  1784)  and  Bekker 
(Bonn,  1887). 

ZOUAVES  (Arab.  Zaawa),  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  French  service,  deriving  their  name 
firom  a  tribe  of  Kabyles  living  among  the 
Jurjura  mountains  in  Algeria.  Previous  to 
the  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  in  1880, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  noted  through- 
out northern  Africa  for  their  warlike  spirit 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  bad  been  for 
many  ages  employed  as  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  different  Barbary  states;  and  the  con- 
querors, finding  a  body  of  these  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  dey,  adopted  them  into  their  own 
service  under  the  name  of  zouaves,  in  the  hope 
of  reconciling  the  antipathy  between  natives 
and  foreigners.  For  this  pnrpose  two  bat- 
tolions  were  organized,  in  whicli  French  and 
native  soldiers  were  distributed  in  certain  pro- 
portions among  all  the  companies,  and  which 
were  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and 
nrmed  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion, 
the  distinctive  Arab  dress  being  alone  retained. 
The  experiment  not  proving  altogether  success- 
ful, the  corps  was  reorganized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  companies  of  Frenchmen  and 
Arabs;  and  in  1887  it  was  divided  into  3  bat- 
talions, under  the  command  of  Col.  (afterward 
Oen.)  Lamorici^re.  To  the  exertions  of  this 
officer,  and  of  his  successor  in  command,  Gen. 
Oavaignac,  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  effi- 
ciency displayed  by  the  zouaves  in  the  many 
bloody  conflicts  which  preceded  the  final  con- 
quest of  Algeria.  Long  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  event  the  native  element  had  been 
effectually  eliminated  from  their  ranks,  and 
subsequent  to  1840  they  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  body  of  European  troops  uni- 
formed in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  Arab  sol- 
diery. In  the  Orimeon  campaign  the  zouaves, 
by  their  reckless  bravery  and  admirable  dis- 
cipline, proved  themselves  the  ilite  of  the 
French  infantry ;  and  during  the  Italian  cam- 
pmgn  of  1869,  at  Magenta  and'Solferino,  they 
rally  sustained  their  reputation.  In  18B3  they 
were  reorganized  into  8  regiments  of  8  battal- 
ions each,  to  which  in  1865  a  4th  regiment  of 
zouaves  of  the  imperial  guard  was  added ;  and 
they  now  nnmber  about  15,000  men,  recruited 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  otlier  regiments,  al- 
though officers  of  the  line  are  fi«quently  fonnd 
serving  among  them  as  privates.  They  are 
armed  with  carbines  having  sword  bayonets, 
and  their  dress  consists  of  a  loose  Jacket  and 
waistcoat   of  dark   blue   doth,    ornamented 


with  yellow  braid,  madder-eolored  Tnrkish 
trowsers,  and  a  Fez  cap  of  the  same  cokr, 
having  a  yellow  tassel  and  surrounded  b;  a 
green  turban,  a  sky-blue  sash  of  wool,  leggings 
of  yeUow  leather,  and  white  gaiten.  Th« 
zouaves  of  the  imperial  gnard  are  di^gnished 
from  the  others  by  a  white  turban.  The  officers 
are  uniformed  as  hussars.  "  The  zouBvea,"  ssya 
Captain  (now  M^jor-General)  G.  B.  lilcClellin 
in  his  report  on  the  European  armies  prepired 
for  the  war  department,  "  are  all  French ;  th«j 
are  selected  from  among  the  old  campaigners 
for  their  fine  physique  and  tried  courage,  aod 
have  certainly  proved  that  they  are  what  their 
appearance  would  indicate,  the  most  rMkleai, 
seU'-reliant,  and  complete  infantry  that  Europe 
can  produce.  With  his  gracefiil  dress,  soMieny 
bearing,  and  vigilant  attitude,  the  zouave  at  in 
outpost  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier.  Their 
movements  are  the  most  light  and  graoehl  1 
have  ever  seen ;  the  stride  is  long,  bnt  the  foot 
seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  and  tiie 
march  is  apparently  made  without  effort  or 
fatigue.  They  have,  combined  with  idl  the 
energy  and  activity  of  other  French  troopa 
that  solid  entenible  and  reckless,  dare-devil  Iji- 
dividnality  which  would  render  them  alike 
formidable  when  attacking  in  mass,  or  is  de- 
fending a  position  in  the  most  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  encounter.  Of  all  the  troops  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  I  should  esteem  it  the  greater 
honor  to  assist  in  defeating  the  zouaves."— Sev- 
eral of  the  volunteer  regiments  in  the  Unitid 
States  service  have  adopted  the  dress  of  tlie 
zouaves,  and  many  otliers  are  called  zonaTei 
which  have  no  claim  to  the  name.  The  bril- 
liant and  picturesque  uniform  has  proved  a 
inducement  to  enlist,  as  well  as  an  incitemeot 
to  bravery ;  and  no  troops  have  been  more 
frequently  commended  for  gallant  service  thu 
those  zouave  regiments  whose  appearance  re- 
sembles most  closely  that  of  tjieir  Enropetn 
prototypes. 

ZRINYI,  MncL6B,  count,  aHungarisn  general, 
born  in  1618,  killed  at  Szigeth  near  the  PraTt, 
Sept.  7, 1566.  When  only  13  years  old,  Chariei 
Y.  gave  him  a  gold  chain  for  his  conduct  dmaf 
the  siege  of  Vienna.  He  afterward  became  bai 
of  Croatia,  and  at  the  siege  of  Szig«th  vitk 
8,000  men  he  resisted  Solyman  the  iiagni£ceit 
and  Mohammed  Sokolovich,  his  grand  vizier,  it 
the  head  of  65,000,  for  more  than  a  month.  After 
the  Turks  had  taken  the  city,  Zrinyi,  setting  it 
on  fire,  threw  himself  into  the  castle,  and  then 
maintained  the  defence,  fighting  day  and  niglit. 
and  revising  to  surrender  thou^  Solysiaa 
threatened  to  kill  his  son,  whom  be  pretended 
to  have  in  his  power.  Solyman  died  of  tags,  but 
Sokolovich  kept  up  the  siege,  and  during  th* 
final  assault  the  defenders,  reduced  to  MO, 
rushed  forth  and  feU  fighting.  In  this  si^ 
the  Turks  lost  more  than  20,000  men. 

ZSCHOKKE,  JoHANN  Hkismch  Dism,  « 
German  author,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  March  U. 
1771,  died  in  Biberstein,  Switzerland,  JoneST. 
1848.    In  1788  he  joined  a  company  of  itmB- 
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ing  pUyen,  with  whom  he  renudned  for  some 
time  as  play  writer.  Afterward  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  studied 
theology,  history,  belles-lettres,  and  political 
economy,  and  in  1793  became  a  private  teach- 
er in  that  city.  He  published  several  dramatic 
pieces,  among  which  were  his  Abdllino,  der 
yrotu  Bandit  (Berlin,  1708),  and  Juliui  von 
Somen  (Zurich,  1796),  by  which  he  acquired  a 
higher  reputation  than  iheii  merits  warranted. 
In  1795  he  applied  for  a  professorship,  but  it 
was  refused  on  account  of  a  treatise  which  he 
had  written  against  the  edict  of  the  government 
in  respect  to  religion.  Hereupon  he  made  a 
jonmey  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  and  finally  settled  in  Beichenau  in  the 
canton  of  the  Orisons,  where  in  coi^unction  with 
Tscharner  he  started  a  school,  which  became  so 
prosperous  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
Zsohokke  received  the  right  of  citizenship.  In 
1798  he  repaid  this  favor  by  his  work  entitled 
ChtehiehU  de»  Fr»i»taaU  der  drei  B&nde  in  Rhi- 
tien.  In  th»same  year  his  school  was  broken  up 
in  consequence  of  bis  advocating  the  union  of  the 
Orisons  with  the  Helvetic  republic  established 
under  the  French  sanction,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  canton  were  opposed.  Tscharner 
and  Zschokke  then  went  to  Aaran,-the  seat  of  the 
Swiss  government.  The  former  soon  returned, 
but  the  latter,  after  acting  for  some  time  as 
chief  of  the  department  of  education,  was  sent 
with  fbll  powers  as  government  commissioner 
to  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  to  which  he  re- 
stored peace.  His  Sittorisehe  DenhnHrdig- 
briten    der    *ehteeiieri»ehen   StaatsumieAlzung 

fives  a  key  to  the  proceedings  of  this  period, 
[is  authority  was  subsequently  extended  over 
the  cantons  of  TJri,  Schwytz,  and  Zng.  Among 
his  writings  during  this  period,  his  Oesehiekte 
<eom  Kamojfl)  UTid  Untergange  der  tehieeizerisehen 
Berg  «na  Waldeantone  (Zarich,  1801)  deserves 
special  notice.  In  1801  the  central  government 
made  him  commissioner,  whereupon  he  organ- 
Jzed  the  Italian  bailiwicks  of  Lugano  and  Bel- 
linzona,  with  the  best  results ;  and  on  his  re- 
tnm  he  was  made  ruler  of  the  canton  of  Basel, 
where  the  opposition  to  the  land  tax  and  the 
tithes  had  assumed  a  revolutionary  character. 
Throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  an  armed 
multitude,  he  was  enabled  to  pacify  them  by 
his  eloquence.  When  Aloys  von  Reding  at  the 
head  of  the  central  government  had  determined 
in  1801  to  restore  the  old  federal  union, 
Zschokke  resigned  his  oflSces,  and  retiring  to 
the  castle  of  Biberstein  in  Aargau,  resumed  his 
studies.  On  the  establishment  of  a  new  federal 
anion  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  he  was  recalled 
from  private  life,  and  in  1804  presented  by  the 
government  of  the  canton  of  Aargau  with  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council  of  forests  and  mines.  In  the  latter 
year  he  started  a  journal  called  Der  ai^friehtige 
vnd  wohler/ahrene  Sehieei»erboUn,  which  was 
widely  circulated  and  exerted  ^eat  influence, 
and  in  1807  the  MieeelUnfir  dte  neueete  Wilt- 
bunde,  which  lasted  until  1818.    In  1889  he 
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resigned  his  place  as  inspector  of  forests  and 
churches,  in  consequence  of  accusations  brought 
against  him  for  an  article  in  the  Sehweizerhoten. 
He  continued,  however,  in  several  of  his  other 
offices,  and  was  subsequently  reinstated  in  the 
church  council.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  most 
important  works  are  his  Oteehichte  des  baieri- 
«eA«n  Volht  imd  seiner  Firtten  (4-vol8.,  Aarau, 
ISIS-'IS),  and  De*  8ehuiekerlande$  Getehiekte 
JUr  da*  Sehoeizenolk  (ZQrioh,  1822),  the  latter 
of  which  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best.  His 
novels  and  tales  are  exceedingly  numerous; 
among  the  best  are  Der  Creole.  Alamontade, 
Jonathan  JProek,  Oswald  oder  dot  Ooldmaehers- 
dorf,  and  Meister  Jordan.  He  snperintended 
an  edition  of  his  historical  writings  under  the 
title  of  AusgewUhlte  historische  Sehriften  (16 
vols.,  Aarau,  1880),  and  several  collections  of 
his  selected  novels  and  tales.  The  collection 
of  his  Sdmmtlicfie  Sehriften  (Aarau,  182S) 
embraces  40  volumes.  The  poetical  and  dra- 
matic works  of  Zschokke  are  hardly  above 
mediocrity.  By  far  the  most  popular  of  his 
works  is  his  Sttmden  der  Andaeht,  consisting 
of  meditative  and  devotional  essays.  A  selec- 
tion from  this  work  was  translated  by  Frederica 
Rowan,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Victoria  after 
the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  entitled  "  Medita- 
tions on  Death  and  Eternity"  (London,  1862). 
His  history  of  Switzerland  was  translated  by 
Francis  George  Shaw  (1  voL  12mo.,  New  York, 
1866),  and  a  selection  from  his  tales  by  Parke 
Godwin  (1  vol.  12mo.,  New  York). 

ZnCCARELLI,  Fbanobsco,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, born  in  Pitighano,  near  Florence,  in  1702, 
died  in  Florence  in  1788.  He  early  established 
himself  in  Venice  as  a  landscape  painter,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  had  acquired  so 
wide  a  reputation  in  that  capacity  as  to  be  in- 
vited to  settle  in  England.  For  20  years  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  coun- 
try, and  in  1778  returned  to  Florence.  Late  in 
life  pecuniary  eqibarrassments  compelled  him 
to  resume  his  pencil.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  British  royal  academy.  His  works 
painted  in  England  are  considered  inferior  in 
composition  and  coloring  to  those  produced  in 
Venice. 

ZUOOARO,  Taddeo,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  8.  Angelo,  Vado,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  1629,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  2,  1666.  He 
repaired  while  a  boy  to  Rome,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  employed  as  a  color  grinder, 
and  succeeded  at  the  age  of  18  in  establishiue 
his  reputation  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  executed 
many  works  on  a  considerable  scale,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  are  a  series  of  frescoes  in 
the  palace  at  Oaprarola  illustrating  the  glories 
of  the  Famese  family,  and  which  were  engraved 
in  46  pistes  by  J.  J.  Prenner  (fol.,  Rome,  1748- 
'60).  He  was  much  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  and  Popes  Julius  IH.  and  Paul  IV.  His 
popularity,  according  to  Lanzi,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  never  painted  any  thing  which 
could  not  be  readily  understood. — Fioxbiqo,  an 
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Italian  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  S.  Angelo  in  1648,  died  in  1609.  He  was 
inatmcted  in  painting  by  hia  brother,  many 
of  whose  incomplete  works  he  finished,  and 
wboae  style  he  followed.  Having  executed  for 
the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence  a  com- 
poeition  containing  more  than  800  figures  50  feet 
high,  and  which  according  to  Lanzi  was  remark- 
able for  little  beside  its  size,  he  was  invited  by 
Gregory  XIII.  to  Rome  to  paint  the  ceiling  of 
the  Cappella  Paolina  in  the  Vatican.  Being 
obliged  in  consequence  of  feuds  with  the  papal 
oonrtiers  to  leave  Rome,  he  repaired  in  1674  to 
England,  and  painted  portraits  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  other  distin- 
guished personages.  In  1686-8  he  executed 
Bome  important  works  for  Philip  11.  of  Spain  in 
the  Escurial,  and  in  1696  he  founded  at  Rome 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke.  His  works  pleased 
the  popular  taste,  although  inferior  to  those  of 
the  masters  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
ttttj.  He  was  also  known  as  a  sculptor,  poet, 
and  architect,  and  wrote  a  work  on  art  entitled 
Videa  dipittori,  teultori  e  architetti. 

ZUG,  a  central  canton  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  smallest  of  the  confederation,  bounded  N. 
by  the  canton  of  Ztkrich,  £.  and  S.  by  Schwytz, 
and  W.  by  Lucerne  and  Aargau ;  area,  91  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  19,667,  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics,  speaking  the  German  language.  The 
canton  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Reuss.  The  N. 
.  part  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  8  m.  long  and  from  1  to  2  m.  wide,  lies 
in  the  canton,  while  the  S.  part  is  in  Schwytz. 
In  the  S.  £.  is  the  little  lake  of  Egcri,  of  which 
the  outlet,  the  river  Lorze,  in  its  circuitous 
course  drains  the  canton,  passing  through  the 
lake  of  Zug  and  finally  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Reuss.  There  are  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Schwytz  on  the  £.  and  S.  The  canton 
is  entirely  agricultural,  and  has  a  rich  fertile 
soil.  Great  quantities  of  fruit  are  raised,  some 
districts  being  almost  continuous  orchards. 
The  lakes  abound  with  fish.  Zug  was  the  6th 
•anton  admitted  into  the  confederation,  in  1852. 
— ^Zno,  the  capital  (anc.  7\igium),  is  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Zngerber^;  pop.  in  1860,  8,802.  It  has 
a  college  and  library,  and  is  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  vineyards.  In  1455  two  of  the 
streets  fell  into  the  lake. 

ZUIDER  ZEE.    See  ZnTDER  Zee. 

ZUINGLIUS.    SeeZwiNGLi.   ' 

ZUMALAOARREGUY,  Tomas,  a  Spanish 
general,  leader'  of  the  army  of  the  pretender 
Don  Carlos,  born  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa 
in  1789,  died  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  June  26, 
1886.  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  and  at  the 
tiiue  ot  the  French  invasion  in  1808  was  study- 
ing law  in  Pampeluna,  but  immediately  left  the 
oniversicy  and  entered  the  army.  Under  Mina 
he  served  as  captain  in  1813,  and  in  1822  com- 
manded two  battolions  in  the  division  of  Que- 
sada  in  the  war  between  the  royalists  and  the 
oonsUtutionalists.  In  1823,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  absolate  monarchy,  he  was  made 


lientenant-colonel,  and  aftorward  colonel  o{  i 
regiment  of  the  line  in  Estremadora  and  gm- 
ernor  of  Ferrol.    His  royalist  leanings  indsMd 
the  supporters  of  the  infante  Bon  Osrlos  to 
propose  to  him  to  declare  for  the  latUr  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Ferdinand  YH ;  and  thon^ 
Zumalacarreguy  refused  this  extreme  metsoie^ 
he  promised  tAer  the  death  of  Ferdisand  to 
recognize  no  one  else  than  Charles  V.  as  king. 
For  tiiis  speech  he  was  tried  by  a  conrtmutid, 
but  acquitted.    In  1883,  when  the  amy  Tit 
purged  of  officers  friendly  to  Don  Carloi,  be 
received  his  dismission,  and  lived  in  retirement 
at  Pampeluna.    On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  ii 
1883  he  refused  the  rank  of  brigadier-geoetil 
tendered  to  him  provided  be  would  embrice 
the  cause  of  the  queen.   In  Oct.  1833,  he  e9c({ied 
to  the  Basque  provinces,  where  the  inhabituti 
had  taken  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  organized 
a  body  of  royalist  volunteers,  and  wa>  dioees 
as  the  military  leader  in  the  northern  proriica 
Under  him  the  afTairs  of  the  Carliets  began  to 
assnme  a  hopeful  aspect,  and  in  Jul;,  1834,  be 
was  joined  by  Don  Carlos  himself.    On  Aug.  1, 
1834!  he  defeated  Gen.  Rodil  in  the  valley  if 
the  Amescoas,  on  Sept.  7  scattered  the  qneeii 
forces  at  Yiana,  was  victorious  in  October  ii 
a  battle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Tittorii,  ui 
in  the  spring  of  1836  gained  a  brilliant  ricteij 
over  Yaldes  after  a  4  days'  contest  in  thenlk; 
of  the  Amescoas,  the  scene  of  a  former  trinm^ 
He  also  conquered  Iriarte  at  Guernica,  at 
was  in  a  career  of  triamph,  having  captiutd 
several  important  towns  and  fortressee,  and 
was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  the  c^itil 
of  Biscay,  when  on  June  16  he  received  a  wi- 
tal  wound  from  a  musket  ball.    His  loss  tm 
an  irreparable  blow  to  the  Carlist  canse.  lb 
name  by  which  he  was  commonly  called  W 
El  Ho  Tomat,  or   "Uncle  Thomas."    C.  F. 
Henningsen,  captain  of  lancers  in  the  eeniee 
of  Don  Carlos,  published  an  account  of  ^ 
campaign  under  the  title  of  "  The  most  atrikng 
Events  of  a  Twelve  Months'  Campaign  vi4 
Zumalacarreguy  in  Kavarre  and  the  Bis(|K 
Provinces"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1886). 

ZUMPT,  Kaw.  Gottlob,  a  German  claaad 
scholar,  bom  in  Berlin,  March  20, 1798,  died  ii 
1668.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  ai 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasiiiin  of 
Werder  in  1812,  a  professor  in  the  JoachimttLil 
gymnasium  in  1821,  and  professor  of  Bona 
literature  in  the  university  of  Berlin  in  16S& 
He  was  also  for  a  time  professor  of  histoiy  ia 
the  royal  military  academy.  In  1831  be  niidi 
a  tour  in  Italy,  and  in  1836  another  in  Greeeti 
Beside  his  Latin  grammar  (Berlin,  181S),  ij 
which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  has  bees 
translated  into  English,  he  published  editiou 
of  QnintUian,  Cicero,  and  Qumtus  Cnrtina,  and 
treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  the  man- 
ners and  usages  of  the  Romans. 

ZUNlGA.    See  Ekoilla  t  ZbSioa. 

ZUNZ,  Leopolo,  a  German  scholar,  bom  il 
Detmold,  Aug.  10,  1794,  studied  phiWoff  at 
Berlin,  was  preacher  of  the  Berlin  ayiugiv* 
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from  1880  to  1822,  was  editor  of  &eS^m»neh4 
Ziitung,  one  of  the  principal  jonrnals  of  Ber- 
lin, tnm  1824  to  1882,  and  was  head  of  the 
Jewish  seminaiT'  for  teachers  in  Berlin  from 
1889  to  1860.  He  is  regarded  as  having  been 
the  first  in  Qermany  to  treat  Hebrew  literature 
in  a  scientific  manner,  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Berlin  have  bestowed  on  him  an  annn- 
ity  in  respect  for  hia  services.  His  principal 
works  are :  DU  goUetiietutlicAen  Vortrdge  der 
Jvden  (Berlin,  1832);  Zur  Getchiehtt  undLitt- 
ratur  (1st  vol.,  Berlin,  1845) ;  and  Die  tyna- 
gogaU  Poerie  de»  Mittelalten  (1856). 

ZUBBARAN,  Fbanoisoo,  a  Spanish  painter, 
bom  in  Faente  de  Cantos,  Estremaaara,  in 
Nov.  1698,  died  in  Seville  in  1662.  He  was 
«dacated  in  the  school  of  Jnan  de  Koalas  in 
Seville,  and  earlj  formed  his  style  on  that  of 
Oaravaggio.  He  also  gave  great  attention  to 
draperies,  which  he  never  painted  without  the 
object  before  him,  and  in  general  made  natare 
his  guide  in  all  things.  He  first  brought  him- 
self into  notice  by  a  series  of  pictures  for  the 
«h^>el  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
iUastrating  the  life  of  the  apostle ;  and  abont 
1626  he  ezeontod  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  received  into  heaven,"  which  is 
esteemed  his  masterpiece,  and  for  force  of  ohia- 
roacnro  and  correct  imitation  of  nature  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  in  Spain.  To  this  period  may 
alao  be  referred  a  series  of  pictures  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Hieroiurmito  friars  at 
Goadalupe,  which  are  characteristic  specimens 
of  his  style,  and,  according  to  Ford,  "from 
monkish  neglect  are  pure  and  anii\jured."  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  executed  many  works 
fbr  churches  and  monasteries  in  Seville,  Gua- 
dalupe, and  Madrid,  and  subsequent  to  1638 
shared  with  Velasquez  the  honor  of  being  call- 
ed the  king's  painter,  although  it  was  not  until 
•boat  1660  that  he  was  employed  at  court. 
The  king,  who  used  to  visit  him  while  at  work 
in  his  studio,  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
expressed  his  admiration  of  Zurbaran  by  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  calling  him 
"  painter  of  the  king  and  king  of  painters." 
His  works  are  most  numerous  and  character- 
istic in  Seville,  and  are  rarely  met  with  out  of 
Spain,  although  the  French  marshals  succeeded 
in  removiiu:  a  few.  Although  often  cslled  the 
"Spanish  Oaravaggio^"  he  was  more  elevated  in 
mind  and  manner  than  that  painter,  surpassing 
even  Paul  Veronese  in  the  substance,  texture, 
sod  splendor  of  his  velvets  and  brocades,  and 
resembling  Titian  in  richness  of  color  and  depth 
of  tone.  Sterling  designates  him  "  the  peculiar 
painter  of  monks,  as  Raphael  is  of  Madonnas, 
and  Ribera  of  martyrdoms;"  and  says:  "He 
studied  the  Spanish  friar  with  as  high  a  relish 
as  Titian  painted  the  Venetian  noble  or  Van- 
dyke the  gentleman  of  England."  He  ranks 
immediately  after  Morillo  and  Velasquez,  and 
in  o«loring  is  not  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

ZURIOH,  aN.  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden  and  the 
oanton  of  Sohaff  haosen,  £.  by  Thurgan  and  St 


Osll,  B.  by  St  Gall,  Sohwytz,  and  Zng,  and  W.  by 
Aargan ;  area,  659  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 267,641^ 
of  whom  264,908  were  Protestants,  and  the 
greater  part  of  German  origin.  The  canton  is 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  its  streams  flow 
into  that  river.  Beside  this  river,  the  Thur, 
TOss,  Glatt,  Limmat,  Sihl,  and  Renss  are  the 
most  important  streams.  There  are  several 
lakes,  of  which  that  of  Zttrich  is  the  principal. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  but  liable  to  frequent 
and  sudden  changes.  The  soil  is  not  very  fer- 
tile, but  is  carenilly  cnltivated,  and  produces 
moderate  crops  of  grain  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fruit  Some  wine  is  made.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  timber.  The  cattle  are  of 
excellent  quality.  There  are  no  high  moun- 
tains, but  a  chain  of  hills,  some  of  them  at- 
taining the  height  of  2,700  feet,  crosses  tiie 
canton  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.  More  than  \  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
Silk  goods  of  all  descriptions,  ribbons,  cotton 
goods  and  prints,  and  machinery  are  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  manufacture.  The  schools 
of  the  canton  are  among  the  best  in  Switzer- 
land. The  German  is  the  prevailing  language, 
though  h  patois  of  it  known  as  Swiss-German 
is  mnch  used  in  conversation.  The  canton  is 
traversed  by  two  railways,  one  passing  from 
Bern  through  Zarich  to  the  lake  of  Constance, 
and  the  other  connecting  Winterthnr  with  St 
Gall. — The  canton  was  the  6th  in  the  order 
of  its  admission  into  the  confederation ; .  it  is 
the  2d  in  population  and  the  7th  in  extent 
It  is  a  representative  democracy,  its  present 
constitution  having  been  adopted  in  1889.  The 
great  council  or  cantonal  legislature  consists 
of  212  members,  who  are  elected  every  2d 
year.  This  council  appoints  18  deputies  to 
the  federal  diet  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  littie  council,  consisting  of  26 
members,  of  whom  j  are  elected  by  the  great 
council  every  2d  year.  Ito  president  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  canton.  The  great 
council  also  elects  11  judges  for  a  term  of  6 
years,  who  constitute  a  supreme  court  Every 
citizen  is  an  elector  at  20  years  of  .age,  is  eligi- 
ble to  office  at  80  years,  and  held  to  military 
service  till  he  is  40. — ^ZObioh  (anc.  Turieitm)^ 
the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Ztkrich,  at  its  confluence  witik 
the  Limmat  and  the  Sihl ;  pop.  in  1850, 17,046. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Ldmmat  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  the  Gfromitadt  on  the  slope  of  a 
hul,  and  the  Kleinettadt  on  a  more  level  tract 
between  the  T-immttt  and  the  SihL  Both  are 
surrounded  witii  ramparts  and  ditches,  with 
bastions  and  ravelins.  Previous  to  1848  it  was 
one  of  the  8  alternate  capitals  of  the  confeder- 
ation, and  every  8d  year  the  seat  of  the  federal 
diet.  Its  general  appearance  has  been  that  of 
a  city  of  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is  undergoing 
a  rapid  transformation.  The  MUnttwhof  m 
cathedral  is  a  fine  old  building,  dating  from  the 
11th  century.  Among  the  other  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  Fravenmimtter,  once  a  con- 
Tent,  built  in  the  18th  ecatnry;  the  Prediger 
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charch ;  St.  Peter's  church,  noteworthy  for  its 
fine  tower  and  clock;  the  Wauerbirche,  to 
which  the  town  library  of  46,000  volumes  is 
attached;  the  city  hall;  the  orphan  asylum; 
the  new  university  buildings ;  the  Wellenberg 
tower,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  one  of  the 
ancient  dangeons  where  state  prisoners  were 
confined;  the  arsenal,  and  the  police  station 
and  guard  bouse.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1882-'8,  and  has  about  200  students,  llie 
city  has  also  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  a  medical  school,  an  institute 
of  political  science,  the  polytechnic  school  of 
the  confederation,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  an  excellent  botanic  garden.  The  library 
contains  the  best  collection  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  reformers  known.  The  manufactories  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  machinery  are  extensive,  and 
the  trade  flourishing. — ZQrich  is  one  of  the  old- 
est towns  in  central  Europe.  In  1219  it  was  de- 
clared a  free  imperial  city.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  Helvetic  confederation  in  1851,  but  allied 
itself  to  Austria  in  1489,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  confederation  till  14fi0.  From  1619  to  1681 
Ulrio  Zwingli  preached  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  in  the  cathedral.  It  bad  previously 
fbmished  a  secure  shelter  to  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  a  place 
of  refuge  for  many  English  Protestants,  and 
Miles  Coverdale  here  translated  and  earned 
through  the  press  in  1686  the  first  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  ever  printed.  In  144S 
Zorich  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  battle  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  victory ;  and  in  Aug. 
1799,  Mass^na  defeated  the  Rnsdans  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

ZtTRIOH,  Lake  of,  a  Swiss  lake,  situated  in 
the  cantons  of  ZQrich,  St.  Gall,  and  Schwytz, 
about  26  m.  in  length  from  S.  E.  to  K.  W.,  from 
1  to  2  m.  in  width,  and  about  600  feet  deep. 
Its  banks  are  lined  with  beautiful  and  thriving 
villages,  and  the  hills  nround  it  slope  gradually 
to  the  lake  from  a  height  of  2,600  to  8,000  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  farms,  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards.  The  Limmat,  a  clear  and  rapid 
stream,  issues  from  its  northern  extremity  and 
transmits  its  waters  to  the  Aar.  It  is  divided 
by  the  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  lakes. 

ZDBITA,  OssoiTTMO,  a  Spanish  historian, 
bom  in  Saragossa,  Bee.  14,  1612,  died  there, 
Kov.  8, 1681.  He  was  the  son  of  the  favorite 
physician  of  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Aloala,  became  chief 
of  the  municipalities  of  Balbastro  and  Huesca 
in  1680,  subsequently  was  made  fiscal  of  Ma- 
drid, and  in  164S  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  Oastile,  and  was  sent  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Germany.  In  1648  he 
was  elected  by  the  cortes  of  Aragon  historiog- 
rapher of  that  country.  He  obtamed  from  the 
government  an  order  authorizing  him  to  examine 
all  public  archives  and  libraries,  and  armed 
with  this  oommisdon  he  not  only  traversed 
Spain,  bat  also  Sicily  and  Italy.    His  Annalt$ 


de  la  corona  de  Aragon  (6  vols,  fol.,  Sangma, 
1662-'80)  embraces  the  period  extending  fnai 
the  rise  of  the  kingdom  after  the  Arsbiai  cm- 
quest  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  CithoGe. 
He  wrote  several  other  historical  worbrelitisg 
to  Aragon. 

ZURLO,  GrosKPPE,  connt,  an  Italian  (tatea- 
man,  born  in  Naples  in  1759,  died  thete,  Kor. 
10,  1828.  He  was  a  judge,  and  became  niiia- 
ter  of  finance  in  1798,  was  overthrown  b;  A^ 
ton  in  1808,  in  1809  was  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior under  Murat,  accompanied  the  vidow  d 
the  latter  to  Trieste,  was  recalled  by  King  Fa<- 
dinand  in  1818,  and  made  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  1820,  but  soon  afterward  resigned, 
and  henceforth  lived  in  retirement 

ZDTPHEN,  a  fortified  city  of  HoDsiid,  ii 
the  province  of  Gelderland,  situated  os  the 
Yssel  at  the  month  of  the  Berckel,  14  m.  ften 
Arnhem ;  pop.  11,600.  It  is  a  very  strong  iat- 
tress ;  the  ancient  ramparts  are  planted  irith 
trees,  and  form  a  fine  promenade.  The  priid- 
pal  edifices  of  note  are  the  fine  Gothic  ebsiil 
of  St.  Walburga,  erected  in  1106,  wlucfa  eoi- 
tains  a  library  of  very  old  books ;  the  dt^  '>'''' 
with  6  facades ;  the  state  hall ;  and  the  pnbb 
weighing  house,  the  tower  of  which  has  i 
chime  of  86  bdjs.  The  town  is  of  greats- 
taqnity.  It  belonged  to  the  bishc^  of  Utndit 
in  the  18th  century,  and  in  the  14th  joined  th« 
Hanseatic  league.  It  was  taken  by  the  eon  tf 
the  duke  of  AJva  in  1672,  by  Maurice  of  $» 
sau  in  1586,  and  by  the  French  in  1673.  Ii 
was  on  flie  battle  field  of  Wamsfeld,  verr  d« 
this  city,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  idotI^ 
wounded  in  1686. 

ZUYDEB  ZEE,  or  Zvidbb  Zke  (Sooth  aei), 
a  bay  or  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  eosBMi 
because  it  is  separated  by  the  islands  of  TenI, 
y  lieland,  Ter  Schelling,  and  Ameland  fion  tk 
Korth  sea  or  German  ocean.  The  Zuyder  Ztt 
lies  between  lat  52°  16'  and  63'  80"  "SM 
long.  4°  15'  and  6°  E.,  and  is  bounded  N.  T. 
and  N.  by  the  islands  already  named,  RbjAc 
provinces  of  Friesland  and  Overyasel,  &■  K 
by  Gelderiand,  and  8.  and  W.  by  Utrecht  al 
Korth  Holland.  Its  area  is  about  1S,00I)I| 
m.  A  projecting  peninsula  partially  divideai 
near  the  middle,  and  below  tiiis  it  expands  tti 
width  of  26  to  86  m.  At  its  8.  W.  point  ■ 
estuary  called  the  Y  branches  off  and  eitatdi 
nearly  16  m.  into  the  province  of  North  Hol- 
land, which  is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide,  and  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  considerable  size;  itfoiw 
the  harbor  of  Amsterdam.  The  shores  oo  the 
£.  and  S.  £.  are  several  feet  above  the  sea  leTtl 
but  those  on  the  W.  are  only  protected  fie* 
inundation  by  strong  dikes.  The  sea  is  geaer 
ally  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  not  em 
16  or  18  feet,  but  there  are  shoals  near  the 
Tezel  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Y.— InthetiM 
of  Jnlins  Oaesar  the  Znyder  Zee  was  a  lo* 
Bwampy  lake  called  Flevo,  and  commnniaM 
with  the  North  sea  by  the  Yssel,  which  was  net 
then  an  afBuent  of  the  Rhine,  but  a  river  SOa. 
long.    La  1819  a  severe  inundatkn  UA  pit* 
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in  eoiueqnenoe  of  eontinned  N.  W.  winds,  broke 
down  the  dikes,  and  made  considerable  en- 
croaohments  on  the  land.  In  1282  a  still  more 
terrible  one  occurred,  which  submerged  72 
towns  and  villages  and  drowned  100,000  per- 
sons. By  this  calamity  it  became  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  attained  its  present  dimensions. 

ZWINGLI,  or  (as  it  is  often  Latinized)  Zn- 
nrouns,  Uuao,  a  Swiss  reformer  and  patriot, 
bom  in  a  humble  hat  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Thar,  in  Wildhaus,  a  mountain  village 
of  the  Toggenbnrg,  Switzerland,  Jan.  1, 1484, 
fall  on  the  field  of  Oappel,  Oct.  12,  1681. 
The  family  was  ancient.  His  father,  Ulrio 
Zwingli,  a  shepherd,  was  also  ba^iff  of  Wild- 
baus.  In  moderate  circumstances,  he  was  hon- 
est, pious,  and  noiversally  respected.  A  broth- 
er of  his  father,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  was 
Sastor  in  Wildhaus.  His  mother,  Margaret 
[eili,  also  had  a  brother  in  the  clerical  order, 
John  Meili,  abbot  of  Fischingen.  Ulric  was 
the  third  son  of  a  family  of  8  sons  and  2  daugh- 
ters. In  his  childhood  he  was  associated  with 
bis  father  as  a  shepherd.  As  a  child  he  listen- 
ed eagerly  to  the  story  of  the  oppression  under 
which  his  native  land  had  often  suffered.  He 
learned  patriotism  among  his  earliest  lessons, 
and  even  as  a  child  would  not  hear  quietly  a 
single  word  against  the  &therland.  The  stories 
hia  mother  told  him  from  the  Bible,  and  those 
bia  father  and  the  old  men  related  of  the  hero- 
ism of  their  ancestors,  sank  equally  deep  into 
bis  heart.  His  ftither  took  the  boy  to  the  dean 
of  Wessen,  the  bailiff's  brother,  who,  pleased 
with  his  aptness,  placed  him  under  a  school- 
master. When  he  was  10  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  8t.  Theodore  school  at  Basel,  where 
his  diligence  and  obedience  soon  endeared  him 
to  all  his  teachers.  In  1497  he  was  sent  to  a 
classical  school  jnat  opened  at  Bern  by  Wolflin 
Lnpnlns,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  poet. 
The  Dominicans  there  sought  to  draw  him  into 
their  convent,  which  induced  his  father  to  call 
him  home.  In  1499  he  betook  himself  to  Vien- 
na, where  he  stndied  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity for  two  years,  making  rapid  progress  in 
learning.  In  1602,  being  18  years  old,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Wildhaus  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
resumed  his  studies,  especially  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, in  the  university  of  Basel,  acting  at  the 
same  time  in  the  owacity  of  teacher  in  the 
school  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  gains  of  which  he 
relieved  his  father  from  his  farther  pecuniary 
support.  Soon  after  this  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  of  which  title 
however  he  never  made  any  use,  saying :  "  One 
is  your  master,  Ohrist"  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  study,  but  he  never  suffered  himself  to 
become  severe  and  stoical.  To  prevent  this, 
he  cultivated  also  the  lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental accomplishments,  especially  music.  As 
early  as  his  18th  year  the  study  of  the  ITew 
Teetiament  had  awakened  in  his  mind  doubts 
in  re«ard  to  many  of  the  teachings  of  the 
cboroh.  These  were  increased  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Th<»iui8  Wittenbacb,  a  tester  of  theol- 


ogy, who  in  1605  came  team  Tobingen  to  Basel, 
and  around  whom  Ulric  and  all  the  young  stu- 
dents gathered.  In  1606,  being  22  years  of 
age,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  the  same  year  became  pastor  of 
tite  large  parish  of  Glarus,  not  far  from  his 
birthplace.  At  this  time  the  king  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  pope  were  seeking 
to  draw  the  brave  Swiss  shepherds  into  the 
foreign  military  service.  Zwingli's  heart  was 
aroused,  and  he  labored  with  tongue  and  pen 
to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  recover  and  main- 
tain their  ancient  honor.  In  1610  he  wrote 
his  noted  poetic  fable,  in  which  he  represents 
the  confederacy  under  the  symbol  of  an  ox  led 
astray  by  artful  cats,  though  warned  by  faith- 
ful dogs,  by  which  means  the  ox  lost  his  liber- 
ty. Twice  during  this  time  he  was  ordered  by 
his  government  to  accompany  the  troops  of  his 
canton  in  the  Italian  war.  He  first  went  with 
the  confederate  troops  agunst  Louis  XII.  of 
France ;  and  two  years  l^r,  when  Francis  I. 
undertook  to  reconquer  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
Oharles  of  Austria,  king  of  Spain,  called  upon 
the  Swiss  for  help,  and  Zwingli  accompanied 
the  soldiers  of  Glsxus  through  the  campaign  as 
chaplain.  They  were  defei^ed;  and  6  days  af- 
ter the  battle,  Sept.  8, 1616,  Zwmgli  delivered 
an  address  to  the  Swiss,  exhorting  them  no 
more  to  expose  their  honor  and  their  lives  in 
so  foolhardy  a  way.  In  1616  the  king  of 
France  again  used  money  and  flattery  to  enlist 
the  confederates  in  his  favor,  and,  in  spite  of 
Zwingli's  efforts,  succeeded  even  in  Glarus, 
where  the  French  party  gained  the  ascendency. 
Zwingli  withdrew  to  Einsiedeln,  where  he  ac- 
cepted a  subordinate  vicarship.  During  his  10 
years'  ministry  at  Glarus  he  had  dUigently 
studied  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
Greek,  committing  to  memory  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  advancing  himself  and  his  parish- 
ioners in  its  knowledge.  At  Einsiedeln  ne  had 
leisure  to  continue  his  favorite  study.  Here  he 
committed  to  memory  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  afterward  also  por- 
tions of  the  Old.  His  opposition  to  severed  of 
the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  church  grew 
daily  more  decided.  The  convent  of  Einsie- 
deln possessed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  which 
miraculous  stories  were  told,  and  over  the  con- 
vent gate  was  written :  "  Here  the  full  forgive- 
ness of  all  sins  is  to  be  obtained."  The  legends 
and  the  inscription  stirred  Zwingli  to  indig- 
nation. He  preached  Ohrist  as  the  only  sacri- 
fice and  ransom  for  sin.  To  the  pope's  nuncio, 
who  called  him  to  account,  he  said :  "  With  the 
help  of  God  will  I  go  on  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  this  preaching  will  make  Rome  totter." 
His  efforts  were  victorious.  The  governor 
caused  the  inscription  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  gate,  and  ordered  the  relics  which  the  pil- 
grims revered  to  be  buried ;  and  the  new  doc- 
trine prevailed.  In  the  beginning  the  evangel- 
ical movements  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
were  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  "  I 
began,"  said  Zwingli,  "to  preach  the  gospel  in 
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the  year  of  grace  1516,  that  is,  at  a  time  when 
the  name  of  Luther  had  never  been  heard 
among  these  countries.  It  was  not  from  Lu- 
ther that  I  learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  it 
was  from  God's  word.  If  Luther  prea«d>e8 
Christ,  he  does  as  I  do;  that  is  all."  A  worthy 
pnest  on  one  occasion  s«d  to  him:  "Master 
tjlrio,  they  tell  me  yon  have  gone  into  the  new 
error,  and  that  you  are  a  follower  of  Lnther." 
"I  am  no  Lntheran,"  said  Zwingli,  "for  I  un- 
derstood Greek  before  I  had  heard  the  name 
of  Luther;"  intimating  thereby  that  the  study 
of  the  Greek  Testament  had  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation.  D'Aubign6  has  cor- 
rectly said :  "  Zwingli  did  not  communicate  with 
Lutlier.  Doubtless  there  was  a  bond  of  commu- 
nion between  both  these  men ;  but  we  must  seek 
it  above  this  earth.  Their  communion  was  in 
God." — In  1618  the  cathedral  church  in  Zdrich 
became  vacant,  and  on  Dec.  11  Zwingli  was 
elected  to  it,  and  henceforth  Zorich  became  the 
centre  of  power  for  the  reformation  of  Switzer- 
land. On  New  Year's  day,  1619,  he  entered  the 
pulpit  the  first  time,  with  an  immense  crowd  be- 
fore him.  "  To  Christ,"  cried  he,  "  to  Christ  will 
I  lead  yon — to  the  source  of  salvation.  His  word 
is  the  only  food  I  wish  to  famish  to  your  hearts 
and  lives."  He  went  on  to  expound  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  Matthew,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, and  later  the  other  Gospels,  the  Acta,  and 
all  the  epistles  in  the  same  way.  "  The  life  of 
Christ,"  he  scud,  "has  been  too  long  hidden 
from  the  people."  He  attacked  with  eqaal 
firmness  the  vices  of  all  ranks  and  stations. 
On  every  Friday  he  explained  the  Psalms  for 
the  peasants  who  came  in  to  market  on  that 
day.  Here,  as  before  at  Glams,  next  to  his 
love  for  the  gospel  was  his  patriotic  love  for 
the  fatherland.  He  reproved  all  those  who  for 
flattery  and  money  lent  themselves  as  tools  to 
foreign  powers.  He  charged  them  with  selling 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  "  The  cardinal  of 
Sitten,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  recmits  for  the 
pope,  with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  doak ; 
yon  need  only  wring  them  and  you  will  behold 
the  blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  flowing 
from  them!"  Beside  his  love  of  country,  the 
necessity  of  constantly  opposing  this  mercenary 
tendency  among  the  Swiss  may  explain  the 
large  element  of  patriotism  which  everywhere 
manifested  itself  in  Zwingli's  life  and  acts. 
Piety  and  patriotism  were  one  life  in  him.  His 
numerous  labors  at  ZQrich  injuring  his  health, 
he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Pfefi'ers ;  but  hearing 
that  the  plagne  had  broken  out  in  Z&rich,  he 
hastened  back  to  his  flock.  He  was  soon  him- 
self seized  by  the  plague,  and  given  up  to  die. 
During  his  sickness  he  composed  three  beauti- 
ftil  hymns,  full  of  poetry  and  faith.  He  recov- 
ered, inspired  with  new  devotion  to  his  work. 
Flattery  and  indirect  bribes,  as  several  times 
before,  were  plied  to  divert  him  from  bis  pur- 
'poses.  A  cardinal  and  several  nuncios  pro- 
posed to  raise  his  pension  from  60  to  100  flo- 
rins, on  condition  that  he  should  preach  no 
more  against  the  pope.  "We  are  not  reproaoh- 


ed,"  said  he,  "  aa  i^HMtates  or  as  rebeli,  Imt 
flattered  with  high  titles."  In  Mar^  ISU, 
the  outward  church  service  was  oonsidna))^ 
altered,  and  some  ceremonies  were  dropped. 
The  bishop  stoutly  resisted  the  change,  sppMl. 
ing  to  the  council  to  preserve  the  cetenianiM 
<tf  the  chnrch ;  but  Zwingli  trinmphed  in  a  dis- 
cussion before  the  conncQ.  Com oinatioos  ware 
formed  against  him,  and  a  plot  was  even  liid 
to  take  his  life  by  poison.  He  was  made  so- 
qnainted  with  the  fact,  and  warned  not  to  est 
any  thing  ofiisred  him  except  what  hit  own 
cook  prepared.  The  council  of  Zorich  placed 
a  guard  around  his  house  every  night  In  Jdj 
of  the  same^ear  he  had  even  a  more  decided 
victory  in  a  discussion  with  the  priests  befim 
the  council ;  as  a  result  evangelical  presehiiig, 
which  had  only  been  allowed,  was  now  en- 
joined. In  July,  16SS,  Zwingli  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition to  the  bi^op,  signed  by  himself  tnd  10 
friends  of  Z&rich  and  Einsiedeln,  askug  tbit 
free  way  be  opened  throogh  the  cantons  ftr 
the  gospel,  and  that  the  law  impoong  celibsQ 
upon  the  priests  be  abolished.  This  kindled  • 
fire.  Myconius,  who  fsvored  it,  was  bsaidied 
by  the  diet  from  the  conntry.  At  Loeeim 
Zwingli  was  bnmed  in  effigy.  'With  tbe 
hope  of  allaying  the  growing  troublea,  the 
council  appointed  another  religious  eia&t- 
ence  in  Feb.  1628,  at  which  pastors,  cantos, 
and  preachers  were  invited  to  take  an  aetin 
part  Zwingli  presented  67  theses  for  oonader- 
ation.  The  discussion  ended  in  the  ooiopMt 
triumph  of  the  reformer  and  his  iriodi 
Zwingli  contracted  marriage,  April  3,  IfiH 
with  Anna  Reinhard,  widow  of  a  distingnidied 
magistrate,  who  proved  to  him  a  pioos  sad 
affectionate  wife.  A  new  trouble  now  anan 
The  Anabaptists  desired  Zwingli  to  establidi  a 
community  of  only  tme  believers,  demanded  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  insisted  upon  sU  kiods 
of  freedom  of  the  flesh  under  cloak  of  freedom 
of  the  spirit  They  ran  into  snch  riot  of  is- 
natical  excesses  and  crimes  that  they  beeane 
dangerous  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  civil  authorities.  Zwingli  wrote 
his  "  Tract  on  Baptism,"  against  their  toMla 
A  public  discussion  was  held  with  them;  but 
the  movement  was  wild,  and  continued  for  > 
long  time  to  harass  both  church  and  state.  In 
1628  Zwingli  was  called  to  take  part  in  the 
disputation  at  Bern,  where  Haller  was  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  veotl^ 
companied  by  several  Gemum  and  SwiM  theo- 
logians, and  an  escort  of  800  men.  The  disfu- 
tanon  continued  through  18  aesuons.  At  the 
dose  10  articles  favoring  the  refonnalion, drawn 
np  by  Haller,  were  subscribed  by  the  nugori^ 
of  the  clergy.  In  4  months  that  entire  canton 
was  fraternally  united  with  Zflrioh.  Basel  fol- 
lowed in  Jan.  1629;  pealms  in  German  begm 
to  resound  in  the  ohurobes ;  and  on  Apiu  1 
public  worship  was  arranged  after  the  example 
of  Zurich.  St  Gall  and  Sohaffhansen  wore 
also  greatly  moved.  To  this  part  of  Zwingli  ■ 
life  belongs  the  well  known  diffi»renoe  between 
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th«  German  and  Swias  rdfonners  on  the  aubjeet 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  As  early  aa  1627  pam- 
phlets began  to  paaa  between  them.  Lnther 
wfote  Tiolently  and  warmly;  Zvingli  replied 
calmly  and  coolly.  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
dearooB  above  all  to  reconcile  these  differences 
and  bring  the  reformers  together,  invited  all 
the  theologians  of  the  differing  parties  to  meet 
in  friendly  conference  at  Marburg.  The  con- 
ference began  Oct.  2, 1629 ;  and  it  ended  with- 
out tail  reconciliation.  At  the  dose  Zwingli 
was  in  tears,  exclaiming :  "  Let  ns  confess  our 
anion  in  all  things  in  which  we  agree ;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  broth- 
ers." "Yes,  yes  I"  ezcUumed  the  landgrave, 
"  you  agree.  Give,  then,  a  testimony  of  unity, 
and  recognize  one  another  as  brothers."  "There 
is  no  one  upon  earth  with  whom  I  more  desire 
to  be  united  than  with  you,"  said  Zwingli,  ap- 
proaching the  Wittenberg  doctors.  (Eoolam- 
padina,  Buoer,  and  Hidio  said  the  same.  "  Ac- 
knowledge them,  acknowledge  them  as  broth- 
ers," oontinned  the  landgrave.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  unite.  Luther  him- 
self relates  that  Zwingli,  bursting  into  tears, 
approached  him,  holding  out  his  hand.  Luther 
rejected  him,  repeating  over  and  over :  "  Yon 
have  a  different  spirit  from  ours  I"  After  some 
fiirther  consultation,  terms  of  mutual  peace 
and  good  will,  if  not  of  unity,  were  agreed 
upon,  and  they  signed  articles  drawn  up  by 
lather  himself  at  the  request  of  both  parties, 
stating  the  points  on  which  they  had  all 
agreed.  Zwingli  returned  to  Zurich  Oct.  19, 
1629,  only  to  find  new  troubles  in  his  fatherland. 
Between  friends  and  foes  of  the  reformation 
the  Ihies  had  now  been  drawn.  Three  cities 
and  cantons  stood  on  one  side,  and  five  cantons 
on  the  other.  The  reformed  free  cities  de- 
manded :  1,  that  their  calumniators  should  be 
duly  punished;  3,  that  the  poor  people,  who 
had  been  driven  from  house  and  home  on  ac- 
ooont  of  their  faith,  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn; 8,  that  the  religious  doctrines  of  one 
district  should  be  tolerated  in  others.  To  these 
demands  the  five  Oatholic  cantons,  Schwytz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zug,  would 
not  agree.  The  Zarichers  resolved  to  obtain 
l^eir  rights  by  force.  Zwingli  favored  prompt 
warfare.  Bern  also  favored  forcible  measures, 
but  recommended  first  only  a  withdrawal  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  their  opponents, 
a  measure  which  only  exasperated  uiem.  A 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Oappel,  June  26, 
1629,  did  not  long  stand  sacred.  Zwingli  was 
filled  with  apprehension.  When  the  famous 
oomet  of  1631  became  visible,  he  gazed  at  it 
earnestly  from  the  churchyard  of  the  great 
minster.  "  What  can  it  portend  ?"  said  the  ab- 
bot, George  Mailer,  to  him,  "Why,  dear 
George,"  answered  Zwingli,  "it  will  cost  me 
and  many  good  men  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives. 
The  church  will  be  involved  in  great  distress." 
Even  Zorioh  was  not  free  from  enemies ;  and 
Zwingli  blamed  the  people  for  suffering  such 
even  to  be  elected  into  the  oounciL     Dis- 


couraged, he  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the 
eity,  but  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  con- 
sented to  remain.  Ministers  passing  throngh 
the  Oatholic  cantons  were  arrested,  and  one, 
Jacob  Kaiser,  was  burned.  To  punish  these 
acta,  the  reformed  cantons  cut  off  their  sup- 

Elies,  whereupon  the  Oatholics  commenced 
ostUities.  On  Oct.  9  a  company  of  soldiers 
from  Lucerne  passed  over  the  borders  and 
committed  depredations.  On  the  10th  vessels 
laden  with  soldiers  sailed  up  the  lake  of  Zug, 
and  8,000  men  came  to  rendezvous  in  Zug. 
This  took  Zarich  by  surprise ;  but  they  gather' 
ed  their  forces,  and  Zwingli  received  orders  to 
accompany  the  army  as  chaplion.  He  was  dis- 
couraged, yet  was  not  wiuiout  faith.  "  Our 
cause,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "  is  a  righteous 
one,  but  badly  defended.  It  will  cost  me  my 
life,  and  the  life  of  many  an  upright  man,  who 
wishes  to  restore  to  religion  its  original  purity, 
and  to  his  country  its  ancient  morals.  But 
God  will  not  forsake  his  servants ;  he  will  h^ 
even  when  you  believe  all  is  lost.  My  confi- 
dence is  in  him  alone.  I  submit  myself  to  his 
will."  The  odds  werd  great,  8,000  men  against 
1,900,  and  the  conflict  terrible.  After  the  bat- 
tle had  begun,  the  captain  of  the  arquebusiers 
proposed  to  await  on  the  heights  with  the 
banner  the  arrival  of  the  reenforcements  that 
were  coming  from  ZQrioh.  Zwingli  opposed 
this.  He  could  not  look  on  while  his  brethren 
were  shot  down  in  battle.  "  In  the  name  of 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  I  go  to  them,  to  die 
with  them,  or  to  aid  in  their  deliverance." 
The  Zorichers  were  brave,  but  too  few ;  and 
their  enemies  prevailed.  While  stooping  down 
to  console  a  dying  soldier,  a  stone,  hurled  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  a  Waldstetter,  struck  ZwingU 
on  the  head,  and  closed  his  lips.  He  rose  agam, 
when  two  blows  upon  the  leg  struck  him  down. 
Twice  more  he  sprang  up ;  but  a  fourth  time 
he  was  thrust  by  a  lance,  when  he  staggered 
and  fell  beneath  his  wounds.  He  yet  lifted  his 
head,  exclaimed:  "What  evil  is  this?  They 
can  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
soull"  and  fell  exhausted  backward.  Prowl- 
ing over  the  field  after  the  battle  in  search  of 
plunder,  two  soldiers  came  near  to  the  reformer 
without  recognizing  him.  They  asked  him 
whether  he  desired  a  priest  to  confess.  He 
could  not  speak,  but  gave  the  sign,  "No." 
They  told  him  that,  as  he  coold  not  speak,  he 
should  at  least  think  in  his  heart  of  the  mother 
of  God,  and  call  upon  the  saints.  Zwingli 
shook  his  head,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven.  The  soldiers,  now  infhriated,  began 
to  curse  him,  adding :  "  We  doubt  not  yon  are 
one  of  the  heretics  of  this  city."  A  fire  had 
been  kindled  near  the  spot;  and  one  of  the 
soldiers,  curious  to  know  who  it  was,  turned 
Zwingli's  face  toward  the  light.  Suddenly  he 
dropped  him  surprised,  saying:  "I  think  it  is 
Zwingli."  At  that  moment  Oaptain  Fookinger, 
a  mercenary  from  Unterwalaen,  drew  near, 
having  just  heard  the  last  words  of  the  soldier. 
"Zwingli I"  he  exclaimed,  "that  vile  heretic 
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Zwinglil  that  rascal!  that  traitor  1'*  Then 
raising  his  sword,  he  strnck  the  dying  reformer 
on  the  throat,  exclaiming  in  a  violent  passion : 
"Die,  obstinate  heretic!"  The  body  lay  on 
the  field  over  night.  In  the  morning,  at  the 
demand  of  a  mob,  it  was  tried,  formally  con- 
demned to  be  quartered  for  treason  against  the 
confederation,  and  then  bnmed  for  heresy. 
The  sentence  was  carried  ont  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Lucerne.  The  ashes  were  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  swine,  and  the  furious  multi- 
tude, rushing  upon  the  remains,  flung  them  to . 
the  winds  of  heaven. — Zwingli  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the 
oivil  arm.  He  believed  that  the  fatherland  be- 
longed to  Christ  and  the  church,  and  must  be 
defended  for  their  sake ;  and  that  Switzerland 
could  only  give  itself  to  Christ  so  far  and  so 
long  as  it  was  free.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance, prepossessing  manners,  polite  address, 
pleasing  conversation,  extensive  and  sonnd 
learning,  and  brilliant  genius.  He  has  been 
represented  as  having  been,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  reformers,  radical  and  revolutionary  in 
his  reformatory  movements ;  but  Dr.  Ebrard  in 
his  work  on  "  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  shows  that  this  charge  "is 
no  better  than  a  pure  fiction  of  fancy,  or  theo- 
logical prejudice;"  that  Zwingli  was  fully  as 
conservative  as  Lnther,  and  much  more  so  than 
Calvin,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
Among  all  his  writings,  Zwingli  has  left  no 
symbol  of  faith,  no  system  of  positive  theology. 
His  67  theses,  like  all  his  writings,  are  prevaU- 
ingly  polemicaL  Attempts  have  however  been 
made  to  elaborate  and  systematize  his  divinity 
from  his  works.  See  Dr.  Eduard  Zeller,  J)a» 
th«ologi*che  System  ZwingWt  dargettMt  (T&- 
bingen,  1858).  A  complete  collection  of  Zwin- 
gli's  writings  has  been  published  in  8  vols.  (Zfi- 
rich,  1828).    There  are  nomerons  biographies 


of  him,  the  latest  of  which  is  SuJdrtieh  Zt^ 
gift  Leben  und  auieneekltg  Sehr^teik,  byK. 
Christoffel  (Elberfeld,  1847),  one  of  the  aeries 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  tJie  fathers  of  the 
Reformed  church. 

ZWIRyER,  Ebnbt  Fbkdsioh,  a  Gennia 
architect,  born  at  Jacobswald,  Silena,  Feb.  S8, 
1802,  died  in  Cologne,  Sept.  S2,  1861.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  architecture  it 
Breslau,  and  afterward  attended  the  coarse  of 
lectures  at  the  royal  academy  of  architectsn 
and  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  continned 
there  4  years,  was  enrolled  among  the  anzilisry 
members  of  the  superior  odministratioa  d 
architecture  in  1626,  and  executed  several  im- 
portant works,  mostly  after  tlie  plans  of  Schio- 
kel.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  architect  d 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  resolved  to  attempt  its  oom- 
pletion.  The  cathedral  had  been  coDuneiieed 
600  years  before,  but  while  it  had  occasionally 
made  some  progress,  there  was  so  much  jet  it 
be  done,  and  at  a  cost  so  enonnoos,  thai  iti 
completion  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  preaeii 
generation  was  generally  deemed  imposible, 
Zwirner  drew  his  plans,  made  the  neoeetai7 
estimates,  and  then  appealed  to  Oermaiur  ftir 
assistance.  The  means  were  provided.  Fred- 
eric William  ly.'of  Fmssia  contributed  annnallr 
the  sum  of  187,620,  and  in  1864  set  with  nl- 
emn  services  the  key  stone  on  the  arch  of  &» 
north  entrance.  The  cathedral  as  advanced 
toward  completion  by  Zwimer  is  considerel 
the  finest  representative  in  Europe  of  the  Gotbie 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages.  He  designed 
and  in  several  cases  superintended  the  enxAon 
of  nnmerons  churches  and  castles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  timeof  hisdeatt 
he  was  president  of  the  council  of  architectare 
of  the  province  of  Cologne,  and  a  privy  coun- 
oillor  of  the  Prussian  govermment. 


TBB    END. 
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ABEROROMBIE,  John  Joseph,  brigadier- 
general  of  Tolunteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  annjr, 
bom  in  Baltimore,  Ifd.,  in  1803.  His  father, 
cousin  of  the  Britiah  general  Sir  Ralph  Aber^ 
cromby,  emigrated  to  this  ooantrjfrom  Scotland, 
•erred  as  a  volunteer  dnring  the  revolutionary 
w«r,  and  settled  in  Tennessee.  The  son  was  gra- 
daated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  became  3d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ist  infitntry,  was  promoted  to  be 
1st  lieutenant  in  1628  and  captain  in  1886,  and 
received  the  brevets  of  m^or  in  1844  "  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  in  Florida,"  to  rank 
from  Deo.  25, 1887,  and  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1847  "  for  gallant  and  meritorioos  service  in 
the  several  conflicts  of  Monterey,"  on  the  first 
day  of  which,  Sept.  28, 1846,  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d 
infantry  in  18fi2,  and  colonel  of  the  7th  Feb.  26, 

1861.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  assigned  a  brigade 
under  Qea.  Patterson,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  81,  1661, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oi^  May  81  and  June  1, 1862,  where  he  was 
wonnded. 

AEERS,  BxirjAMnr  Paul,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, bom  in  Saocarappa,  near  Portland,  Me., 
July  10,  1826,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  21, 

1862.  At  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  Portland  in 
search  of  employment.  After  being  employed 
for  some  time  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing 
office,  he  was  indnoed,  by  the  sight  of  Chan- 
trey's  statue  of  Washington  in  the  state  house 
at  Boston,  to  study  sculpture.  In  1849  he  open- 
ed a  studio  in  Portland,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  modelled  busts  of  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low, Samael  Appleton  of  Boston,  0.  S.  Daveis, 
and  others.  In  1861-'2  he  visited  Italy,  and 
npon  returning  to  Portland  modelled  a  statue  of 
"  JBenjamin  in  Egypt,"  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  crystal  palace  in  1868.    Dnring 


a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington  he  found 
much  employment  among  public  men,  number- 
ing among  his  sitters  Judge  McLean,  Edward 
Everett,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Gen.  Houston.  In 
Jan.  1856,  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  and  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  8  years  in  Rome  produced  a 
number  of  portrait  busts  and  statues  and  ideal 
compositions,  comprising  his  most  characteristic 
works.  La  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  a 
model  of  "  Una  and  the  lion,"  a  statue  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (of  which  8  repetitions  in 
marble  were  executed),  the  "  Dead  Pearl  Di- 
ver," exhibited  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
ideal  head  of  Milton,  his  last  and  by  many 
considered  his  best  production  in  Rome.  The 
last  two  works  are  elaborately  described  in 
Hawthorne's  novel,  "The  Marble  Faun."  He 
returned  to  America  in  impaired  health,  and  in 
1869  revisited  Rome,  where  he  made  a  small 
clay  model  of  a  statue  of  Oommodore  Matthew 
0.  Perry  for  the  centrid  park.  New  York. 
Upon  returning  to  America  in  1860,  he  estab- 
lished himself  first  in  Portland  and  subsequently 
in  Philadelphia,  but  owing  to  rapidly  declining 
health  was  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
practice  of  his  art.  He  died  of  consumption. 
His  original  works  include  about  40  portrait 
busts  and  statues,  remarkable  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  likenesses ;  and  he  also  executed  some 
marble  copies  irom  the  antique. 

ALPES-MARITIMES,  a  department  in  the 
8.  E.  of  France,  formed  fi-om  the  cvreondario 
of  Kioe,  ceded  to  France  by  Sardinia  in  1860, 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Grasse,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  Var ;  area,  1,620 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 194,678.  It  lies  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountains  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Var,  Paillon,  B6v6re,  Roja,  Vfisube,  Esteron, 
and  Tinea.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
crossed  by  numerous  valleys.    The  climate  is 
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the  finest  in  France.  The  oonntiy  near  the 
coast  is  well  cnltivated,  and  elsewhere  there 
are  valuable  forests  and  yarions  mineralpro- 
ductions.  The  principal  towns  are  Nice,  Vula- 
franca,  Grasse,  and  Cannes. 

ALVORD,  Benjamis',  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Rutland, 
Vt.,  Aug.  18,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1838,  and  assigned  to  the  4th  regiment 
of  infantry.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  assistant 
oonunissanr  of  subsistence,  ana  in  1886  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Ist  lieutenant.  He  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  military  acad- 
emy the  next  year,  but  soon  exchanged  that 
office  for  an  assistant  professorship  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  which  he  retained 
until  1889.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  won 
promotion  to  be  captdn  and  brevet  major  by 
his  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  several  other  engagements.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  mt^or, 
and  on  April  16, 1862,  was  commissioned  bnga- 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  Oregon,  where  he  is 
still  stationed. 

AMMEN,  Jacob,  brigadier-general  of  volnn- 
teers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  ui  Virginia.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1881,  and 
assigned  to  the  1st  artillery.  From  1881  to 
1832,  and  from  1834  to  1886,  he  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  mili- 
tary academy,  in  1882  assistant  instructor  of 
infkntry  tactics,  and  in  1887  assistant  professor 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  let  lieutenant  in  1886, 
resigned  his  commission  in  Nov.  1837,  and 
was  then  professor  of  mathematics  socoeBsively 
in  Bacon  college,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  Jefferson 
college,  Miss.,  the  university  of  Indiana,  and 
Jefferson  college  again.  In  1861  he  became 
colonel  of  the  24th  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on 
July  16,  1662,  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers. 

ANDERSON,  Geobos  B.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  ttie  confederate  states,  bom  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  0.,  about  1684,  died  in  Raleigh,  N. 
0.,  Oct.  16,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1862  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  dragoons,  and  became  a  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  Dec.  1866,  and  adjutant  of  his  regiment 
in  Aug.  1868.  He  resigned  his  oommiBsion 
AprU  26,  1861,  and  took  up  arms  against  the 
United  States.  Appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  provirional  confederate  army,  he  com- 
manded the  North  Carolina  coast  defences  in 
Nov.  1861,  and  led  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
foot  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 

ANDERSON,  Riohabd  Henbt,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
South  Carolina  about  1822,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ist  dragoons ;  was  transferred  to 
the  2d  dragoons  in  July,  1844;  was  brevetted 
a  Ist  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  San  Angnstin, 
Mexico,  Aug.  20, 18^ ;  became  a  Ist  lieutenant 


in  July,  1848,  and  a  oaptun  in  Msich,  186{. 
He  resigned  his  commission  March  8, 1661,  tnd 
was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  service  o(  Sooth 
Carolma ;  took  command  at  Charleston,  MijH; 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  proviiontl 
confederate  army,  fUfter  an  attack  onBinttRon 
island,  opposite  Pensacola,  Oct.  9 ;  and  inBrnt, 
1862,  was  promoted  to  be  a  mqor-genersL  He 
commanded  the  6th  division  of  the  annyvhich 
invaded  Tennessee  under  Qea.  Brsgg  in  188S. 
ANDERSON,  Robkbt,  a  brigadier-general  it 
the  H.  S.  army,  bom  at  "  Soldiers'  Betrett," 
near  Louisville,  Ey.,  June  14, 1806.  His  fathw 
was  a  colonel  of  the  revolntionaiy  maj,  mi 
his  mother  a  cousin  of  Chief  Justice  MinhilL 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825  and 
brevetted  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artiUety,  tnd 
soon  after  promoted  to  be  a  2d  lieutenant  iotkt 
8d  artillery.  During  the  "Black  HaTrkwH* 
of  1882  he  acted  as  assistant  inspector-f^enl 
of  Hlinoia  volunteers,  and  in  18S8  he  vii  pro- 
moted to  a  1  st  lieutenancy.  In  1836-'7  he  wm 
instractor  of  artillery  at  West  Point,  on  April 
3, 1888,  was  brevetted  a  captain  for  "  galluitiT 
and  Buccessfol  conduct  in  the  war  igsinit  thi 
Florida  Indians,"  and  in  May  became  a  men- 
ber  of  the  military  family  of  Gen.  Scott  He 
served  on  the  staff  aa  assistant  adjutantgenenl, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  until  the  Itttct 
part  of  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  atsff  i^ 

g>intment  on  his  promotion  to  a  csptainn. 
e  accompanied  Gen.  Scott  to  Mexico  in  18«, 
participated  in  the  reduction  of  VeraCrtu,  lad 
was  brevetted  migor  Sept.  8,  for  "  gallant  nd 
meritorious  conduct"  in  the  battle  of  Motiio 
del  Rey,  where,  though  severely  wounded  eeij 
in  the  day,  he  headed  the  small  force  whiil 
first  entered  the  Molino,  and  kept  the  field  mi 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  works.  In  185t-'l 
he  was  governor  of  the  branch  militarr  ^Iob 
at  Harrodsbnrg,  £y.,  an  institution  of  whidi  he 
was  the  founder.  He  was  promoted  to  be  ina- 
jor  in  the  Ist  artillery  in  1867.  In  1860  he»« 
a  member  of  the  mixed  commission  ^)pointed 
in  compliance  with  a  resolntion  of  coogrea  t» 
examine  into  the  organization,  &c.,  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point.  In  the  antnau 
of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Cbiri» 
ton  harbor,  8.  C,  where  he  assomed  oommaM 
Nov.  20.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  26, 1860,  fed- 
ing  assured  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  a 
South  Carolina,  which  had  recently  pawed  M 
ordinance  of  secession,  would  attempt  to  tue 
possession  of  Fort  Moultrie,  he  ranoved  » 
arnaU  garrison  to  the  less  exposed  poeitios  « 
Fort  Sumter,  about  2  miles  distant,  where  tej 
ing  the  next  8i  months  he  was  closely  ^'^^''^ 
by  the  army  of  the  seceded  states.  On  Jaa^ 
he  revised  to  treat  with  the  commissioneB  •«» 
by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  "  to  iadw 
the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  conatJtnW 
authorities  of  that  state ;"  and  on  April  H  " 
refhsed  a  demand  to  evaonate  upon  the  t«W 
proposed  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  *"■*  *~I2  I 
were  granted  to  him  on  the  afternoon  of  tnt  j 
18th  after  a  bombardment  of  nearly  86  hoo^ 
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dnring  which  none  of  his  command  was  seri- 
ooslj  injured  by  the  fira  of  the  enemy.  (See 
Sfkter,  Fobt.)  He  marched  ont  with  his 
little  band  of  70  men  from  the  bnmed  and  di- 
lapidated fort  with  the  honors  of  war  on  the 
1^  inst,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  New 
York,  where  he  was  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, the  city  aathorities  marking  their  appre- 
eiation  of  his  services  by  conferring  npon  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  May,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  a.  army, 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  medical 
adrisers  entered  upon  his  srdnons  duties  as 
commander  of  the  department  of  the  Oomber- 
land,  to  which  he  had  been  assigned.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  his  failing  liealth,  he  was 
soon  compiled  to  be  relieved,  and  has  not  since 
participated  in  active  military  duties.  He  has 
trandated  and  adapted  from  the  French  "  In- 
structions for  Field  Artillery,  Horse  and  Foot, 
arranged  for  the  Service  of  the  U.  8.  Army," 
and  "  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of  Artil- 
lery," now  used  by  the  TJ.  8.  war  department. 

ANDREW,  Jaubs  Osoood,  D.D.,  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  8onth,  born  in 
Georgia  in  1794.  He  entered  the  Sonth  Caro- 
lina conference  in  1818,  Having  married  a 
lady  who  owned  slaves,  he  became  on  that 
account  unacceptable  as  general  superintendent 
to  the  conferences  of  the  North,  and  at  the 
general  conference  held  at  New  York  in  1844 
a  resolution  was  adopted  after  a  long  debate 
requesting  him  to  desist  from  the  exercise  of 
his  episcopal  functions  until  he  should  cease  to 
be  a  slaveholder.  The  representatives  of  IS 
southern  conferences  immediately  presented  a 
protest  against  this  action,  and  declared  their 
ocHtviotion  that  the  further  exercise  of  juris- 
diction over  them  by  the  general  conference 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
ohuroh  in  tne  southern  states.  This  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
into  two  independent  bodies.  (See  Mbthodist 
EnsooPAL  Chuboh,  South.) 

ANDREW,  John  Albion,  2 1st  governor  of 
-Massachusetts  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tation  of  1780,  born  in  Windham,  Me.,  May  81, 
1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college. 
Me.,  in  1887,  and  immediately  afterward  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  where  in 
1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Daring  the 
next  20  years  he  practised  bis  profession  in 
that  city,  his  most  conspicuous 'efforts  being 
called  forth  by  causes  ansing  under  the  fligi- 
tive  slave  law  of  1860;  and  in  1868,  having 
daring  the  previous  10  years  been  closely 
identified  with  the  anti-slavery  party  of  Massa- 
chosetts,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  from  Boston.  In  1860  he  was  a 
member  of  the  republican  convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
aachosetts  by  the  Iwgest  popidar  vote  ever  cast 
for  any  candidate.  Anticipadng  the  conflict 
i>etween  tiie  government  and  the  seceded 
states,  be  early  took  measures  to  place  the  mi- 


litia of  Massadinsetts  on  a  footing  of  efBcienoy, 
and  within  a  week  after  the  president's  procla- 
mation of  April  16, 1861,  despatched  6  regiments 
of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  riflemen,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery  to  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  and  equipping  the  Massachusetts  con- 
tingent of  8  years*  volunteers.  He  was  re- 
elected governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1861,  and 
has  made  frequent  visits  to  Washington  and 
other  places  to  confer  with  persons  in  the  pub- 
lic employ  on  national  affairs.  He  took  part 
in  the  conference  held  by  the  governors  of  the 
loyal  states  at  Altoona,  Penn.,  in  Sept.  1862, 
and  prepared  the  address  which  they  subse- 
quently presented  to  the  president.  In  Novem- 
ber following  he  was  for  the  8d  time  elected  to 
the  oflSce  of  governor  by  26,000  m^ority  over 
his  opponent.  Gen.  Devens,  the  candidate  of  the 
conservative  party. 

ANTIETAM  CREEK,  a  deep  and  narrow 
stream  in  Maryland,  which  flows  into  the  Po- 
tomac about  6  m.  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
gives  the  name  to  a  bloody  battle  fought  near 
Sharpsbnrg,  Md.,  between  the  H.  B.  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  McOlellan  and  the  confed- 
erates under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Sept  17, 1862. 
On  Sept.  4,  6,  and  6  the  confederate  forces, 
about  100,000  strong,  and  comprising  the  corps 
of  Gens.  Jackson,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  and  D.  H. 
Hill,  under  the  command  in  chief  of  Gen.  Lee, 
entered  Maryland  by  the  lower  fords  of  the 
npper  Potomac,  near  Leesbnrg,  and  immediately 
occupied  Frederic  and  the  a^oining  country 
along  the  Monocacy  river,  on  which  dieir  right 
rested.  On  the  8th  the  U.  S.  troops  under 
McOlellan  occupied  Rockville,  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  and  by  the  11th  had  interposed  themselves 
in  force  between  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  the 
fords  of  the  Potomac;  perceiving  which,  Lee 
evacuated  Frederic  on  the  12th  and  marched 
npon  Hagerstown,  sending  a  corps  under  Jack- 
son to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  and  reconnoi- 
tring parties  toward  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
direction  of  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  his  movement  toward  the  upper  fords 
of  the  Potomac,  by  which,  if  hard  pressed,  he 
could  retreat  into  Virginia.  The  national  forces 
followed  rapidly,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  14ui,  tiie  advance,  nnder  Gens.  Bum- 
side,  Hooker,  and  Reno,  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  on  the  crest  of  Sonth 
mountain,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion commanding  Turner's  gap,  through  which 
passes  the  turnpike  road  to  Hagerstown.  After 
a  determined  resistance  the  confederates  were 
driven  from  the  heights  with  severe  loss,  and 
at  nightfall  the  crest  commanding  the  Hagers- 
town road  was  completely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Union  forces,  wnose  loss  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  misMng  amounted  to  2,826,  Gen.  Reno 
being  among  the  killed.  A  simultaneous  move- 
ment by  Gen.  Franklin  nponCrampton's  gm  on 
the  extreme  left  was  equally  sucoessfbl,  and  the 
confederates,  forced  firom  all  their  positions,  t%- 
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treated  during  the  16th  and  16th  behind  Antie- 
tam  creek  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sharpsburg. 
On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  16th,  the  com- 
bined Union  forces  under  the  conunand  of  Mo- 
Olellan  appeared  in  front  of  the  confederate 
position,  a  rugged  and  wooded  plateau  of  some 
extent,  descending  to  the  banks  of  the  Antie- 
tam,  which  is  here  a  deep  stream,  fordable  in 
few  places,  and  crossed  hj  S  bridges.  Gen. 
Hooker  was  at  once  directed  to  lead  hia  corps 
across  the  bridge  on  the  right,  and  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy's  left  wing. 
His  passage  was  undisputed,  but  heavy  skir- 
mishing occurred  before  he  had  secured  a  fa- 
vorable position,  and  at  nightfall  the  hostile 
armies  bivouacked  within  musket  shot  of  each 
other.  The  plan  of  batde  adopted  by  MoClel- 
lan  was  for  Hooker,  supported  by  Sumner, 
Franklin,  and  Mansfield,  to  force  the  confederate 
left,  while  Burnside  simultaneously  crossed  the 
lowest  of  the  8  bridges  and  attacked  their  right. 
The  commander-in-chief  himself  occupied  a 
ridge  in  the  centre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Antietam,  where  the  troops  of  Porter  and 
Sykes  were  stationed  as  a  reserve.  At  dawn 
of  the  17th  a  portion  of  Hooker's  troops  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  within 
half  an  hour  a  general  battle  raged  along  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  field.  Soon  afterward 
the  enemy's  line  began  to  waver  and  finally  re- 
treated up  a  sloping  field  of  ploughed  land,  en- 
closed by  woods,  and  entered  by  a  corn  field 
in  the  rear  on  the  crest  of  the  hilL  The  Union 
forces,  pressing  on  with  ardor,  drove  the  con- 
federates over  the  hill  and  through  the  corn 
field  into  the  woods  beyond.  Here,  however, 
the  former  were  met  by  a  fresh  force,  and  push- 
ed back  in  confusion  over  half  the  ground  they 
had  won.  Hooker,  finding  his  centre  in  dan- 
ger of  being  pierced,  sent  for  a  brigade  from 
Gen.  Doubleday,  who  held  a  strong  position  on 
ahill  to  the  right  The  troops  marched  steadily 
op  the  ploughed  field,  and  reaching  the  crest 
of  the  hill  maintained  their  position  for  half  nn 
hour  with  a  stubborn  tenacity  which  effectually 
checked  the  advance  of  the  confederates,  who 
were  finally  compelled  to  take  reftage  again  in 
the  woods,  leaving  the  com  field  for  the  second 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces,  whose 
loss  had  been  very  severe.  On  Hooker's  left 
Gen.  Rioketts,  aided  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
Gen.  Mansfield,  which  had  just  come  up,  made 
a  bold  bnt  ineffectual  attempt  to  advance.  The 
enemy,  under  shelter  of  the  woods,  poured  in 
so  destructive  a  fire  that  the  'national  forces 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  Mansfield  him- 
self being  killed  while  endeavoring  to  rally 
his  troops.  But  as  Ricketts  assur^  Hooker 
of  his  ability  to  hold  his  pontion,  the  latter 
determined  to  advance  his  centre  again,  and 
two  fresh  brigades  of  Mansfield's  troops  under 
Crawford  and  Gordon  were  ordered  to  occupy 
a  piece  of  woods  to  tiie  right  of  the  com  field, 
wnioh  was  considered  the  key  of  the  position. 
Riding  in  front  of  the  troops  to  reconnoitre. 
Hooker  was  strnck  in  the  foot  by  a  bullet,  and 


soon  after  carried  from  the  field.  At  thig  mo- 
ment Sumner's  corps  came  up,  and  Sedgwick't 
division  was  ordered  to  support  Crawford  and 
Gordon,  while  the  divisions  of  Bichaidaon  and 
French  were  advanced  to  the  left.  Luge  con- 
federate reSnforcementB  had  meanwhile  reached 
the  field,  and  Sedgwick,  while  advancing  acnia 
the  corn  field  in  une  of  battie,  was  assailed  on 
his  left  by  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry,  nnd«r 
which_  that  part  of  his  line  was  thrown  ino 
confusion.  Crawford  was  at  the  same  time 
driven  out  of  the  woods,  and  bis  troopi,  falling 
back  upon  and  breaking  through  Sedgwick's 
front  line,  threw  the  whole  division  into  dis- 
order. Gen.  Sumner  and  other  officers  labored 
strenuously  to  reform  the  men,  but  so  geveie 
was  the  fire  of  the  enemy  that  the  division  wm 
obliged  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  ground  when 
Hooker  had  bivouacked  on  the  preceding  nigbt, 
leaving  the  com  field  onoe  more  in  the  poeaei- 
sion  of  the  confederates.  It  was  now  1  o'doii 
in  the  afternoon,  and  though  the  Union  wingi 
held  their  ground  saccessfnUy,  the  centre  wu 
for  the  present  too  much  disorganized  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  if  indeed  able  to  maintun 
its  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confed- 
erates, through  exhaustion  or  lack  of  ammu- 
nition, neglected  to  pursue  their  advantage. 
At  this  crisis  Franklin  arrived  upon  the  field 
with  fresh  troops,  and  while  one  of  his  diviaons 
under  Slocum  was  sent  forward  on  the  left  t» 
the  support  of  French  and  Richardson,  another 
under  Smith  advanced  at  a  run  over  the  con 
field,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  each  in- 
petuosity  that  within  10  minutes  this  hotij 
contested  ground  and  the  adjoining  woodiwm 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  troopa 
The  confederates  made  no  fkirther  attempt  tt 
dislodge  them,  and  in  this  part  of  the  field  tbt 
battle  was  practically  ended,  although  the  a^ 
tillery  on  both  sides  maintained  a  fire  for  msm 
time,  the  advantage,  after  various  mutaticBia  tt 
fortune,  remaining  with  the  Union  troopa,yl>D 
had  gained  a  mile  of  ground  since  monuag- 
Franklin,  however,  was  unable  to  advanee  fa- 
ther  from  the  want  of  an  efficient  reserve,  Sob- 
ner's  corps  being  still  too  much  demoralized  t« 
act  in  that  capacity.  Meanwhile  Burnside  had 
been  engaged  on  tiie  extreme  left  of  the  Uniea 
position  in  several  attempts  to  cross  the  lover 
bridge,  a  stone  structure  etrongly  defended  br 
artillery  and  infantry.  •  After  two  unsncceMW 
attacks  he  led  the  assault  in  person,  and  be- 
tween 2  and  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cot- 
federates  were  driven  back  to  a  range  of  hiSea 
the  rear,  whence  their  batteries  played  wia 
considerable  effect  upon  the  Unionista.  At  ♦ 
o'clock  orders  came  from  McClellan  to  BiOT- 
side  to  carry  these  batteries  at  all  baza™. 
That  on  the  nearest  hiU  was  speedily  taen; 
but  the  new  poution  was  commanded  by  * 
higher  eminence  beyond,  and  alresdj  iMp 
masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  approachingn 
the  1^  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Bumawe 
held  the  hill  until,  through  fear  of  h^ 
flanked,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  toiraid  b>* 
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btidlge.  80  critical  seemed  his  position  at  this 
moment,  in  the  presenoe  of  a  greatly  superior 
force,  that  he  sent  an  urgent  message  to 
MoOlellan  for  re^nforoemente,  declaring  that 
without  them  he  oould  not  hold  his  ground 
half  an  hour.  Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  en- 
sage  the  reserves  under  fitz  John  Porter, 
McOlellan  gave  the  reply  that  no  troops  could 
be  spared,  and  that  Bnrnside  most  hold  his  po- 
sition at  any  cost,  or  at  all  erents  the  bridge, 
as  tiie  safety  of  the  army  depended  upon  mam- 
taining  that  point  The  enemy,  however,  re- 
frained from  attempting  a  farther  advanoe,  and 
the  iq>proach  of  night  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
otmflict  at  all  points  of  the  field.  Earl^  on  the 
soooeeding  day  the  confederates  sent  m  a  flag 
«f  truce  asking  permission  to  bury  their  dead 
who  had  fallen  between  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies,  which  was  granted;  but  they  jealously 
r^wlled  any  attempt  to  pienetrate  their  own 
Unea  Under  cover  of  this  operation  they  fell 
ondetiy  back  on  the  night  of  the  16th  to  the 
Potomac,  which  they  crossed  without  serious 
oppoution  just  two  weeks  fiiom  the  day  they 
had  entered  Maryland.  Their  forces  had  been 
neatly  strengthened  in  the  battle  of  the  17th 
by  the  arrival  of  Jackson^s  corps,  which,  after 
compelling  the  surrender  of  Htu^r's  Ferry  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  had  successfully  form- 
ed a  junction  with  Lee.  The  loss  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  by  releasng  this  corps,  consequently  con- 
verted what  might  have  become  a  serious  de- 
feat, if  not  a  complete  rout,  of  the  confederates 
into  an  indecisive  victory  for  the  Union  forces. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  in  the  battle  of  Antietam 
was,  according  to  the  official  report  of  Gen. 
UbGHellan,  2,010  killed,  9,416  wounded,  and 
1,018  missing ;  and  their  total  loss  in  the  battles 
of  the  Uth  and  17th  amounted  to  14,794.  Of 
the  confederate  killed,  about  8,000  were  buried 
by  the  Unionists,  and  their  total  loss  in  the  two 
battles  is  estimated  by  Gen.  McOlellan  at  4,000 
killed,  18,742  wounded,  and  6,000  prisoners, 
beside  stragglers  sufficient  to  make  the  number 
amount  to  80,000.  The  report  adds :  "  From 
the  time  our  troops  first  encountered  the  enemy 
in  Maryland  until  he  was  driven  back  into  Yir- 
pnia,  we  captured  18  guns,  7  caissons,  9  lim- 
bers, 2  field  forges,  2  caisson  bodies,  89  colors, 
and  1  signal  flag.  We  have  not  lost  a  single 
gon  or  a  color."  Upward  of  16,000  small  arms 
were  also  collected  on  the  field,  bende  many 
oarried  away  by  citizens,  and  distributed  among 
tih«  newly  raised  troops,  a  number  of  regiments 
of  which  partiolpated  with  credit  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  namoer  of  troops  on  each  side  was 
probabW  not  far  fi-om  100,000. 

APPLETON,  Nathas,  an  American  mer- 
ohant,  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6, 1779, 
died  in  Boston,  July  14, 1861.  He  received  a 
good  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  16  en- 
tered the  freshman  class  of  Dartmouth  college. 
He  however  soon  relinquished  his  studies  to 
eOKSge  in  business  with  his  brother  Samuel 
in  Boston,  wi^  whom  he  remained  until  1809. 
In  1818  he  was  associated  with  Francis  0.  Lowell 


and  Patrick  T.  Jadksoa  in  establishing  at  Wal- 
tham  near  Boston  a  cotton  mill,  in  which  was 
set  up  the  first  power  loom  ever  used  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  1821  he  became  onei  of 
the  founders  of  the  Merrimac  manufacturing 
company,  from  which  originated  the  city  of 
Lowell.  Thenceforth  he  was  a  steady  advocate 
of  the  manu£aotnring  interest,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  protective  system  under  which  it 
acquired  its  present  development.  In  1816  he 
entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  from  Boston,  and  was  sevr 
eral  times  reelected  in  a  similar  capacity.  In 
1880  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  22d 
congress  from  the  same  city  after  an  exciting 
oontiest,  and  during  the  first  session  opposed 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
on  the  tariff,  prepared  by  Mr.  McBuffie  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  characterized  by 
Mr.  Webster  as  "  a  model  of  close  reasoning  on 
an  abstruse  subject"  In  1842  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  and  lent  his  aid  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  protective  tariff  bill  prepared 
in  that  year ;  but  after  the  close  of  a  single  ses- 
sion he  resigned  his  seat,  and  did  not  subse- 
quently take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  On 
banking  and  other  sulyects  connected  with  the 
science  of  political  economy  he  wrote  with 
force  and  perspicuity,  and  had  a  peculiar  faculty 
of  preseatmg  a  financial  or  commercial  question 
in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  common  mmd.  In 
this  respect  his  little  treatise  entitled  "Re- 
marks on  Currency  and  Banking,"  of  which  an 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1867,  occu- 
pies a  high  position  among  works  of  its  class, 
and  has  been  pronounced  "  almost  worthy  of 
being  studied  in  the  schools  as  an  elementary 
manual."  He  also  published  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom  and  origin  of 
LowelL  He  accumulated  a  large  estate  by  his 
efforts  in  domestic  manufactures,  toward  the 
establishment  of  which  in  New  England  he 
powerfully  contributed,  and  to  the  close  of  his 
life  was  noted  for  his  integrity  and  active  phil* 
anthropy.  A  memoir  of  him,  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society  by  R.  0.  Win- 
throp,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1861. 

ARMISTEAD,  Lkwis  A.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Yir- 
piaii,  entered  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1884,  remained  there  about  2|  years,  was  ap- 
pointed 2d  lientenant  in  the  6th  infantry  m 
1889  and  Ist  lieutenant  in  1844,  and  won 
the  brevets  of  captain  and  mcyor  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Contreras  and  Ohnrubusco,  and  at 
Molino  del  Rey.  He  was  one  of  the  storming 
party  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepeo,  where  he 
was  highly  distinguished  and  was  wounded. 
In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain.  Re- 
signing his  commission  in  1861,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army. 
He  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by 
Gen.  Lee,  and  was  wounded  in  the  foot  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

ARMSTRONG,  Sib  William  Geobob,  an  Eng- 
lish en^neer  and  inventor,  born  in  Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne,  Not.  26, 1810.  His  father  was  an 
alderman  of  that  city,  and  intended  the  son  for 
the  legal  profession ;  bnt  his  inclination  to  me- 
chanical pursuits  w^as  so  strong  that  he  soon 
abandoned  his  law  studies.  He  gained  a  con- 
siderable reputation  by  the  invention  of  im- 
proved hydraulic  machinery,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  luting-cranes  and  other  purposes,  and 
after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  Elswick 
trorks  near  his  native  town.  A  hydro-electric 
machine  was  his  next  invention.  In  1846  his 
attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  rifled 
ordnance,  and  in  1864  he  presented  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  war 
office,  bis  plans  for  rifled  breech-loading  can- 
non. In  1868  these  guns  were  introduced 
into  the  artillery  service  of  the  British  army, 
and  though  there  have  been  some  complaints 
in  regard  to  the  projectile  thrown  by  them,  and 
the  liability  of  the  gims  themselves  to  get  out 
of  order,  they  have  attained  a  high  reputation. 
(See  Rifle.)  He  was  knighted  in  1869.  The 
construction  of  iron-clad  snips  of  war  led  him 
to  make  in  1861-2  numerous  experiments  on 
the  penetrability  of  iron  plates ;  in  the  course 
of  these  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  shot 
fired  at  moderate  distances,  from  muzzle-load- 
ing, smooth-bored  cannon  of  large  caliber,  pos- 
sess greater  power  of  penetrating  and  crush- 
ing iron  plates  than  the  projectiles  of  the 
breech-loading  rifled  ordnance.  This  result 
has  excited  much  comment  trom.  eminent  ar- 
tillery officers  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  been  since  1868  engi- 
neer of  the  war  department,  and  superintendent 
of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  at  the  govern- 
ment foundery  at  Woolwich,  and  also  msnu- 
^tnres  a  large  number  at  his  own  works  at 
Elswick.  He  is  a,  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  institute 
of  civil  engineers  in  London. 

ARNOIJ),  Lswis  Gy  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1887,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant 
in  1838,  and  won  two  brevets  in  Mexico  by  his 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  where 
he  commanded  his  company,  and  at  Ohapnl- 
tepec.  He  afterward  achieved  distinction  in 
Florida,  commanding  a  detachment  in  a  conflict 
with  a  large  force  of  Seminoles  at  BigOypress, 
April  7,  1866.  In  May,  1881,  he  was  commis- 
sioned m^or  in  the  Ist  tfrtillery,  and  on  Jan. 
24,  1862,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
is  now  (Oct.  1862)  with  Gen.  Butler's  army 
at  New  Orleans. 

ASBOTH,  Alexandxb  (SAHDon),  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom 
in  Eeszthely,  in  the  county  of  Zala,  Hungary, 
Dec.  18,  1811.  He  studied  at  Oedenbnrg, 
served  for  some  time  in  an  Austrian  cuirassier 
regiment,  subsequently  went  through  a  course 
of  legal  studies  at  Presburg,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  engi- 
neering, and  was  employed  in  the  execution 


of  various  important  hydranlio  wotfa  k  tkt 
Banat.  He  early  attached  himself  to  theKb- 
eral  opposition  party  in  his  country,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1848-'9  entered  the 
Hungarian  army,  took  part  in  the.bit&s  of 
Tomasov^z,  X^olna,  and  Nagy  ^\b  (iuviii; 
in  the  night  preceding  the  signal  victory  at  ilie 
latter  place  constructed  at  a  few  honTB'  notice 
the  bridge  across  the  Gran  on  whidi  Gorpy'i 
army  crossed  that  river),  and  at  ^e  6m  of 
the  struggle  was  adjutant-general  of  the  tmj 
at  the  seat  of  the  government.  He  accom;*- 
nied  Kossuth  to  Turkey,  shared  his  oonfinemeDt 
at  £utaieh,  and  on  his  and  his  companion!'  n- 
lease  in  the  autnnm  of  1851  came  on  bomi 
the  frigate  Mississippi  to  the  United  Btato,  of 
which  in  due  time  he  became  a  citizen.  Hir- 
ing here  alternately  pursued  the  ocoqiitisK 
of  farmer,  engineer,  and  manufacturer  of  pl- 
vano-plastio  and  electro-metallic  articles,  he  gt 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  spring  ef 
1861  offered  his  services  to  the  goTenmot 
and  in  July  went  with  Muor-Gen.  f^oit,  i! 
chief  of  his  stafi^  to  Missouri.  By  fetai 
order  of  Sept.  26  he  was  appointed  bi^idiB- 
general,  and  in  Fremont's  western  campiip 
commanded  the  4th  division.  Under  Qm. 
Hunter  he  with  Gen.  Sigel  adrsiMcd  ta 
Springfield,  and  then  with  his  diviaonfonHi 
the  rear  guard  on  the  retreat  to  Bolk  Ht 
soon  after  took  an  active  part  in  Gen.  Cvtin 
winter  campaign  in  Arkansas,  occupied  B» 
tonville  and  Fayetteville,  and  was  promiiai 
in  the  S  days'  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  wioAk 
was  severely  wonnded.  He  was  sa1ifiei)Mt!; 
transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Misas^ppi,  tin 
advancing  against  Corinth,  and  in  OcL  lS(i 
was  detailed  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Wri^ 
in  the  department  of  the  Ohio. 

ASHBY,  Tbenkb,  a  brigadier-generil  iifc 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bora  it  Boat 
Bill,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  about  1824,  kiMuB 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  6, 1862.  He  wise*- 
cated  at  home,  engaged  for  a  time  in  maok 
tile  pursuits  at  Markham,  Ya.,  and  sftemi 
occupied  himself  successively  in  {arming  ti 
politics.  When  the  civil  war  broke  fflrtj* 
raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  b«ng  t  w 
ing  and  accomplished  horseman  soon  betaK 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  officers  of  that  s* 
in  either  the  national  or  confederate  ierritt 
He  was  with  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  eoTsrinji  tk 
retreat  of  his  army  before  the  advanoe  rf  G* 
Banks,  and  subsequently  of  Gen.  Frwnoit^ 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  daily  sUnnidaj 
with  the  Union  vaniraard.  In  May,  ^^J* 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  cob» 
erate  provisional  army.  He  fell  in  one rf* 
lesser  engagements  which  preceded  the  W* 
of  Gross  Keys.  ^ 

ATKINSON,  Thohab  Witlah,  tn  ^g 
artist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  M>i» 
6,  1799,  died  at  Lower  Wabner,  Kent,  A«^  » 
1861.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to»f 
ohitect,  and  gdned  distinction  by  his  v^^|?j' 
ral  designs,  but  afterward  devoted  hinueJf  «»■ 
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great  snccess  to  landsoape  pointing.  In  1846  hi 
went  to  Rnaisia,  and,  having  secured  the  approval 
of  the  czar  and  the  acquaintance  and  protection 
of  government  officials,  be  set  out  on  a  journey 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Siberia  and  the 
Chinese  dependencies.  In  these  wild  regions 
he  spent  7  years,  exploring  alone  districts  never 
before  visited  by  a  European,  acquiring  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
meeting  with  many  adventures  and  narrow  es- 
c^es,  and  making  an  immense  number  of 
trater-color  sketches.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1864,  and  in  1858  published  "Oriental  and 
\f estem  Siberia,  a  Narrative  of  Seven  Years' 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mon- 
golia, the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
part  of  Central  Asia,"  and  in  1860  "Travels 
in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amoor,"  both  profusely  illustrated  from  his 
own  designs. 

AUGUB,  Chhistophkh  Coloit,  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  New  York.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
inUitary  academy  from  Michigan,  was  gradu- 
ated in  1843,  and  in  1847  became  Ist  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  infantry.  During  the  Mexican  war 
ho  was  aide-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hopping 
(1847),  and  after  the  death  of  that  officer  re- 
ceived a  similar  appointment  on  the  staff  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Caleb  Cnshing  (1848).  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  in  1853,  and  having  been 
ordered  to  the  West  was  distinguished  in  sev- 
eral conflicts  with  the  Indians  in  Oregon  in 
1856.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major 
in  the  18th  in&ntiy,  and  returning  to  the  East 


was  for  a  short  time  commandant  of  cadets  at 
West  Point.  On  Nov.  12  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  first 
assigned  a  command  inXien.  McDowell's  corps, 
and  in  July,  1862,  was  appointed  to  a.division  in 
thearmy  corps  of  Gen.  Banks.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  pedav  mountain,  Aug.  9,  1862. 
In  October  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  assembled  under  the  "presidency  of  G«n. 
Hunter  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  in 
November  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Banks  for  service  in  the  southern  expedition 
then  fitting  ont  under  his  orders.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  m{^r-general  Nov.  15. 

AVERELL,  William  W.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1865,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  mounted  rifles  (now  the  8d  cavalry). 
Being  ordered  to  New  Mexico,  be  distinguished 
himself  by  surprising  and  capturing  a  party  of 
Eioway  Indians  in  Dec.  1857,  and  was  engaged 
with  great  credit  in  several  conflicts  with  the 
Navies  in  the  following  antumn.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  May,  1861,  and 
received  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  take  com- 
mand of  tlie  3d  Pennsylvania  volunteer  cavalry. 
In  the  antumn  of  1862  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  the  8d  (regular)  cavalry,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  with  a  brigade 
composed  mainly  of  cavalry  reinforced  Gen. 
Pleasonton  in  the  advance  of  the  army  into 
Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 


B 


BABCOOK,  RiTJTTs,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  North  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Sept. 
18, 1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity in  1821,  was  for  two  years  tutor  in  Colum- 
bian college,  D.  C,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1828, 
'and  in  1826  became  pastor  of  the -first  Baptist 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.    In  188S  he  was  elected 

f  resident  of  Waterville  college,  Me.,  and  in  1836, 
is  health  failing,  he  resigned,  and  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Spruce  street  Baptist 
church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  S^ 
▼ears.  He  then  returned  to  his  former  church 
m.  Foogiikeepsie.  He  was  twice  secretary  of 
the  American  and  foreign  Bible  society,  and 
has  also  been  secretary  of  the  American  Sun- 
day school  union  and  the  Pennsylvmia  coloni- 
zation society,  and  is  now  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Faterson,  N.  J.  He  founded  and 
for  6  years  edited  the  "  Baptist  Memorial,"  and 
has  pnblished  "  Claims  of  Education  Societies 
on  me  Young  Men  of  our  Country"  (Boston, 
1829) ;  "Review  of  Beckwith's  Dissuasive  from 
Controversy  on  Baptism"  (1829);  "Making 
Ught  of  Christ"  (1830) ;  "  Memoir  of  Andrew 
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Fuller"  (1830) :  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  George  Leon- 
ard" (1832);  ''History  of  Waterville  College" 
(1886) ;  "  Tales  of  Truth  for  the  Young"  (1837); 
memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Abraham 
Booth  and  Isaac  Backus,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  their  works  (1839);  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  D.D."  (1868); 
"The  Emigrant's  Mother"  (1859);  and  "A 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev.  John 
M.  Peck,  D.D."  (1862). 

BAILEY,  TireoDORUs,  an  officer  of  the  U.  8. 
navy,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1808. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1827. 
From  1888  to  1841  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard,  then  craised  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in 
1849  and  captain  in  1865,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1861  was  ordered  to  the  steam  frigate  Colo- 
rado, then  on  the  blockade  off  Pensacola.  He 
remtoned  here  long  enough  to  participate  in 
the  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  works  near 
Pensacola,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  passes  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  capture  of  the  Missis- 
sippi forts  by  the  sqnadron  of  Flag  Officer  Far- 
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ragnt  (April,  1862),  he  comtnanded  the  second 
division  of  the  attacking  force ;  afterward 
came  home  as  bearer  of  despatches,  and  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Sackett's  Harbor 
navy  yard.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  promoted 
to  be  commodore,  and  on  Nov.  4  succeeded 
acting  Rear  Admiral  Lardner  in  command  of 
the  eastern  gulf  bh)ckading  squadron. 

BAIKD,  Absalom,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Washington, 
Penn.,  Aug.  20,  1824.  He  was  graduated  at 
Washington  college  in  1841,  and  after  studying 
law  several  years,  entered  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  in  1846.  Upon  completing  the 
course  in  1849,  he  was  brevetted  a  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  artillery,  and  for  several  years  was 
stationed  at  different  posts  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.  Between  1858  and  1869  he  held  the  post 
of  assistant  instructor  and  subsequently  of  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point. 
In  March,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  Washiugton 
to  take  command  of  Magruder's  battery  of  light 
artillery,  and  in  the  succeeding  If  ay  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  a^utant-gen- 
eral's  ofSce,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
accompanied  the  army  on  its  march  upon  Ma- 
nassas in  July  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Tyler, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  assistant  in- 
spector-general, with  the  rank  of  m^jor,  and 
in  March,  1862,  was  assigned  as  chief  of  staff 
and  inspeolor-general  to  the  4tli  army  corps 
commanded  by  Gen.  Keyes,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  In  May  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  un- 
der Gen.  Morgan  at  Cumberland  Ford,  Ey. 

BAKER,  Edward  Diokinbok,  an  American 
senator,  born  in  London,  Feb.  24,  1811,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Ball's  blnff,  Oct.  21, 1861.  His 
family  removed  to  the  United  States  about 
1816,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  whence  in 
1826  they  removed  to  Belleville,  111.,  where  his 
father  established  an  academy.  The  son  stud- 
ied law  in  Greene  co.,  HI.,  was  admitted  to 
practice,  removed °to  Springfield,  and  in  1887 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1840  of  the  state  senate,  which  office  he  filled 
till  1844,  when  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
in  congress,  and  remained  such  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846,  when  he 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Hlinoia  volun- 
teers, and  resigned  his  seat.  He  shared  in  the 
siege  of  Vera  Oruz,  commanded  with  great 
gallantry  a  brigade  at  Gerro  Gordo,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  removed  to  Galena, 
Ul.,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing 
G«n.  Taylor  before  the  country  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  In  1848  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  but,  becoming  connected 
with  the  Panama  railroad  company,  declined  a 
reelection,  and  in  1862  settled  in  California, 
practising  law  with  success,  and  connecting 
iumself  with  the  republican  party  in  politics, 


whose  candidate  for  congress  he  wu  in  18S6, 
but  was  defeated.  When  Senator  Broderick 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  -1869,  Col.  Baker,  who 
had  been  his  warm  personal  friend,  delivered  t 
funeral  oration  over  his  body  ia  the  pnUit 
square  at  San  Francisco,  and  soon  aftenraid 
removed  to  Oregon,  where  in  1860,  by  a  cotB- 
tion  between  the  republicans  and  Donglia  dem- 
ocrats in  the  legislature,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  but  Eeeaiia 
of  the  congress  which  ended  with  the  adiiiiiii»- 
tration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  On  the  breaking  oot 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  heraisedaresiaieiitii 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and,  decuoing  to 
be  appointed  a  general,  went  into  the  field  a 
its  head.  At  the  battle  of  Ball's  bluff  fa«  eon- 
mandcd  a  brigade,  and  fell  in  advance  of  Ae 
line  as  he  was  quietly  and  coolly  giving  dilu- 
tions to  his  men.  He  was  a  gifted  ontor,  ui 
possessed  the  most  genial  and  manlj  qniliiia 
BALL'S  BLUFF,  Battlb  of,  an  engsgemait 
fought  Oct.  21,  1861,  on  the  Virginia  ride  rf 
the  Potomac  near  Harrison's  island,  and  abooti 
m.  8.  of  Conrad's  ferry,  between  a  U.  8.  fcwe 
under  CoL  £.  D.  Baker  and  a  soperior  cooSelt' 
rate  force  led  by  Gen.  Evana.  On' the  daTpn- 
vious  Gen.  Stone,  commanding  the  annj  of  ob- 
servation on  the  if  aryland  aide  of  the  Foteauc 
ordered  Col.  Devens  of  the  16th  MassadnseBi 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  LeM- 
burg.  Ool.  Devens  crossed  above  Idwudsi 
ferry,  and  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  was  directed  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross  if  the  i««i*- 
noitring  force  was  attacked,  and  in  such  em 
to  take  command  of  all  the  troops  on  die  V^ 
ginia  side.  The  troops  under  him  consiitedrf 
a  part  of  the  16th  and  20th  Massachnsetts  refi- 
menta,  the  New  York  Tammany  regiment « 
a  part  of  his  own  so  ealled  Califomia  regimiit 
(chiefly  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers),  toplk* 
with  the  Ist  U.  S.  artillery  and  the  Rhode  U- 
and  battery,  in  all  about  2,000,  with  6  ctnn* 
Col.  Devens,  having  met  the  enemy  in  repai* 
force,  had  retired  to  the  heights  above  the  bhC 
and  on  the  monung  of  the  2  Ist  formed  his  M 
in  a  natural  opening  or  clearing,  bo  that  ther  m 
before  them  and  on  both  flanks  a  grovA « 
young  trees.  The  confederate  troopa  were  p* 
ed  beyond  the  wood,  and  commeuMd  firiaf  «^ 
ly  in  tte  day.  Ool.  Baker's  force  began  the»«* 
of  crossing  at  7  A.  M.,  bat  finding  no  tat*"* 
transportation  save  two  scows,  one  holding* 
the  other  60  men,  the  last  of  the  troopi  n* 
not  landed  until  about  4  P.  M.  Dnring  theea- 
tire  day,  but  especially  after  10  A.  M.,  figbtaf 
had  been  going  on,  the  confederates  beingiww- 
time  refinforced  until  they  numbered  aba* 
5,000  men.  CoL  Baker  quickly  got  4  pi«e«<« 
artillery  into  position,  and  formed  hia  tTO«^ 
the  California  battalion  being  on  the  left* 
Tammany  and  Massachusetts  16th  on  theiign- 
and  the  Massachusetts  20th  near  the  ceotte. 
Skirmishing  companies  were  sent  oat  oa  t» 
right;  but  as  these  advanced  the  6"^^  IT 
from  their  concealment  in  the  edge  of  the  woim, 
firing  a  volley  into  the  Union  troop*, «»  •*" 
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Mating  this  at  inteirals  of  a  few  mimites  for 
salf  an  hoar.  The  oonfederatea  were  without 
artillery  or  cavalry,  bat  they  filled  the  woods, 
the  engagement  extending  along  the  whole  line ; 
and  while  their  fire  was  close  and  destmctive, 
that  of  the  IT.  S.  troops  against  their  sheltered 
foes  was  tar  less  efifeotive.  About  6  o'clock  the 
Union  troops  charged,  Col.  Baker  at  their  head 
cheering  them  on.  The  confederates  in  return 
made  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and  one  of  them 
rode  forward  and  discharged  all  the  barrels  of 
his  revolver  directly  at  Col.  Baker,  who  fell, 
the  line  being  at  the  same  time  driven  back.  A 
general  and  headlong  retreat  of  the  Union  forces 
sow  began,  those  who  could  escape  flinging 
away  every  inonmbranoe,  and  rushing  or  tum- 
bling down  the  bank.  The  only,  boatat  the  shore 
being  filled  was  sunk,  and  hundreds  plunged 
into  the  river,  many  of  whom  were  drowned. 
About  600  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  heights, 
and  many  were  shot  while  struggling  in  the 
water.  The  confederate  loss  has  been  stated 
at  about  300  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Union  loss,  beside  that  in  prisoners,  was  prob- 
ably 200  killed,  and  about  as  many  wounded. 

BABLOW,  Francis  OnAiwiifG,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19, 1884.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  185S,  studied  law, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  city ;  was  for  a  time  connected  with 
the  "  Tribune"  newspaper;  and  in  April,  1861, 
took  the  field  as  a  private  in  the  12th  regi- 
ment New  York  stats  militia,  in  which  he 
served  8  months,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Ist  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  then  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  61st  New  York  vohwteers,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  became  colonel. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  where  he  was  acting  brigadier  during 
part  of  the  action.  In  the  retreat  from  the 
Ohickahominy  to  James  river  his  regiment,  un- 
ler  Geo.  Bichardson,  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant services.  It  returned  to  Washington 
with  barely  100  men,  and  the  New  York  64th 
nras  added  to  Ool.  Barlow's  command.  At  the 
^tvttle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862,  he  captured 
i  stands  of  colors  and  800  prisoners,  and  was 
lighly  praised  and  recommended  for  promo- 
aon  by  Cren.  Caldwell.  He  received  two  severe 
ronnds,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  for  dead. 
Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the 
>reBident  appointed  him  brigadier-general  for 
listingniehed  condnct  at  the  batUe  of  Fair 
>sk8,  June  1,  1662. 

BABNABD,  John  G.,  brigadier-general  of 
rolonteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Essex  co., 
ktassy.  May  19,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at 
^est  Point  at  iJie  age  of  18,  obtaining  a  com- 
aission  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  for  the 
text  18  years  was  employed  upon  the  sea  coast 
lefences,  chiefly  of  the  golf.  He  was  10  years 
Rationed  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  asso- 
liated  with  Beauregard,  completed  Fort  Jack- 
on,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  Fort  St  Philip. 
n  1838  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain.    Dur- 


ing the  Mexican  war  he  fortified  Tampico,  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Scott.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  this  campaign  he  was  brevetted  m^or 
in  1849.  In  1850,  '51,  and  '52  he  was  employed 
by  a  private  company  to  survey  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepeo.  The  following  year  he  was  en- 
gaged on  the  Delaware  breakwater  and  on  the 
defences  of  the  E.  coast,  and  in  1854  on  the 
fortifications  of  San  Francisco  harbor.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  became  instructor  of 
practical  engineering  at  West  Point,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  military  academy  iVom  March, 
1866,  till  Sept.  1856,  and  from  that  time  until 
April,  1861,  had  charge  of  the  defences  of  New 
York.  He  was  then  intrusted  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Washington,  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  McClellan  became  chief 
of  engineers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Sept.' 28,  1861.  Gen.  Barnard  has  pub- 
lished a  "  Survey  of  the  Isthmns  of  Tehuantepeo" 
(1852);  "Phenomena  of  the  Gyroscope;" 
"Dangers  and  Defences  of  New  York"  (1869); 
"Notes  on  Sea  Coast  Defence ;"  and  "  The  0. 
S.  A.  and  the  Battle  of  Bull  Bun"  (8vo.,  New 
York,  1862) ;  and  has  written  much  on  mathe- 
matical and  kindred  subjects. 

BAREON,  Samiikl,  an  oflScer  of  the  navy 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in.  Yirginia, 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  in  1816  and  during  several  subsequent 
years  was  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Brondywine  when  she 
conveyed  Gten.  Lafayette  to  France  in  1826; 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1827  and  com- 
mander in  1847;  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard  in  1854 ;  became  captain  in  1866 ; 
and  in  1857  was  appointed  an  inspector  on  the 
lighthouse  board.  Be  commanded  the  Wabash, 
the  flag  ship  of  Flag  Officer  Lavallette  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1869.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  waiting  orders.  Resign- 
ing his  commission,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
modore in  the  navy  of  the  confederate  states, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  naval  defences  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
flag  officer.  He  was  at  Hatteras  inlet  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  upon  Forts  Clark  and  Hat- 
teras by  Flag  Officer  Stringham  and  Gen.  But- 
ler, Aug.  27, 1861,  and  by  request  of  the  ofScers 
commanding  the  forts  assumed  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  defence.  After  the  surrender 
he  was  brought  to  New  York  on  the  Minne- 
sota, and  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  ex- 
changed in  1862. 

BARRY,  William  FARQtTHAK,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  18,  1818.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  West  Point  military  academy  In 
1888,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery.  Stationed  on  the  northern 
frontier  during  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  he 
served  part  of  the  time  on  an  armed  steamer 
on  the  lakes,  and  part  of  the  time  as  captain  of 
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a  guard  at  Lewiston.  He  was  appointed  2d 
lientenant  in  the  2d  artillery,  July  7,  1888 ;  in 
the  game  year-assisted  Mi^.  Kinggold  in  orgfm- 
izing  the  first  battery  of  light  artillery  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  army ;  in  1839  rendered 
a  similar  service  with  Col.  Duncan ;  was  order- 
ed to  Rhode  Island  during  the  Dorr  rebellion ; 
in  1842  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant; 
served  in  Mexico  throughout  the  war,  landing 
with  the  first  troops  at  Tampico,  and  being  ap- 
pointed assistant  ac^utant-general  of  Patter- 
son's division  (1847),  and  aide-de-camp  to 
M^or-6en.  Worth  (1848);  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1862 ;  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year  served  in  Florida  against 
the  Seminoles.  From  1863  to  1856  he  com- 
manded the  military  post  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
and  in  1867  served  against  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
pewas  in  Minnesota.  During  the  troubles  of 
'1868  he  was  employed  in  Kansas,  and  in  1869 
he  aocompanied  Gen.  Harney  toward  Utah. 
In  April,  1861,  he  reinforced  Fort  Pickens 
with  a  company  of  flying  artillery,  and  the  next 
month  was  appointed  a  nuyor  of  the  6th  (new) 
j-egiment  of  artillery.  Ordered  to  Washington 
in  July,  he  Joined  Gen.  McDowell  at  Fairfax 
C!onrt  House,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Boll  ran,  after  which  he  was  ordered  (July  28) 
to  take  charge  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  reoi^anization.  On  Aug. 
20  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staflT  of 
M^jor-Gen.  McOlellan,  as  chief  of  artillery  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  capacity  he 
shared  in  the  various  operations  of  the  army  at 
Torlctown  and  before  Richmond. 

BASCOM,  Henkt  Bidi,eman,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  born 
In  Hancock,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 
1796,  died  Sept.  8,  1860.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry in  181 S,  and  after  having  filled  several 
appointments  in  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky conferences,  was  through  the  influence 
of  Henry  Olay  elected  chaplain  to  congress. 
In  1837  he  was  elected  president  of  Madison 
college,  Uniontown,  Penn.,  but  resigned  that 
office  in  1829,  and  became  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonization  society.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
mained 10  years.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
•conferred  upon  him  by  the  Wesleyan  universi- 
ty, Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1838.  In  1889  he 
Was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Louidana  col- 
lege, and  about  the  same  time  the  presidency 
of  the  Missonri  nbiversity  was  tendered  to  him, 
both  of  which  however  he  declined.  Subse- 
quently he  became  president  of  the  Transyl- 
vania university,  Ky.  In  the  general  confer- 
ence of  1844,  when  the  separation  between  the 
Methodist  churches  North  and  South  occurred, 
he  drew  up  the  protest  of  the  southern  mem- 
'bers  against  the  action  of  the  conference  in  the 
matter  of  slaveholding,  and  the  next  year  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  at  Louisville  by 
which  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


'copal  church,  Soath,  was  agreed  npon,  andni 
the  author  of  the  report  which  went  forth  firom 
that  body  on  that  subject.  In  1846  he  iras  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  "Southern  Methoditt 
Quarterly  Review."  He  was  also  cheinnan  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Uethoditt 
Episcopal  church,  South,  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy between  the  northern  and  sontheni  di- 
visions of  the  church.  In  1860  he  wu  elected 
bishop.  His  psblished  writings  conast  of  s 
Tolmne  of  sermons  (1860),  "  Lectards  on  Infi- 
delity," "  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Moral  Sd- 
ence,"  and  sermons  and  sketdies.  Ilia  life  hai 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eenkle,  and  a 
collection  of  his  "  Posthumous  'Works"  wai 
edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Ralstoon  (2  vols.  8to, 
Nashville,  1855). 

BASE  BALL,  an  athletic  game  much  playel 
in  certain  parts  of  the  TJnit^  States,  where  it 
has  of  late  years  attained  a  prommence  eqnal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  cricket  in  England.  It  is 
derived  from  the  English  game  of  "  ronndeis," 
which  is  played  with  a  bat  or  stick,  someirhrt 
in  the  form  of  a  policeman's  club,  and  a  ball, 
and  the  essential  feature  of  which  eonaiite  ii 
obliging  the  batsman,  after  hitting  the  baQ 
pitched  to  him  by  one  of  the  players,  to  rm 
successively  to  a  number  of  stations  or  pc^ 
placed  at  eqnal  distances  around  him,  and  re> 
turn  to  the  place  from  which  he  started,  vhei 
be  is  entitled  to  score  one;  In  the  earliest 
American  modification  of  this  game,  tlie  etatioiie 
or  bases,  as  they  were  called,  were  placed  at  tbe 
4  angles  of  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  varied 
from  40  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  the  batania 
stood  at  one  of  the  angles  or  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  sides.  The  pitcher  or  thrower  of 
the  ball  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  him. 
another  player,  called  the  catoher,  stood  behind 
him,  and  at  each  of  the  bases  was  stationed  a 
player  who  performed  fielding  or  scontine  dn- 
ties.  The  batsman  upon  hitting  the  ball  vat 
obliged  to  run  to  the  first  base  on  hia  rijiit 
hand,  thence  to  the  next  base,  and  so  on  nntil 
he  reached  the  starting  place ;  and  if  stmok  bf 
the  ball,  thrown  by  a  player,  while  ruMiag 
the  bases,  he  was  out.  He  was  also  ont  if  the 
ball  from  the  stroke  of  his  bat  was  caught  bj 
any  player  on  the  opposite  side,  or  if,  after 
strikmg  at  the  ball  delivered  to  him  br  tbe 
pitcher  and  missing  it,  it  was  caught  by  the 
cateher  behind  him.  Bat  though  tbe  gaiw 
was  popular  with  American  youth,  it  was  for 
many  years  after  its  introduction  governed  by 
no  fixed  rules,  the  practice  of  one  locality  b«>»S 
no  guide  for  the  players  of  another.  SnbM- 
quent  to  1846  base  ball,  until  then  a  pnreir 
juvenile  amusement,  began  tofindftvoramoiig 
grown  persons,  and  clubs  of  players  wm« 
formed  in  the  large  cities  by  whom  the  origiMJ 
game  was  modified  and  greatly  improved,  aad 
regular  rules  for  playing  it  adopted.  As  tli« 
latter,  however,  varied  in  some  essential  fit- 
ticulars  in  different  clubs,  a  convention  of  base 
ball  players  was  held  in  New  York  in  1887  ftf 
the  purpose  of  determining  npon  an  aathont^ 
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tive  code ;  and  the  rales  and  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  this  body  have  since  governed  players 
in  New  York  and  the  central  states  of  the 
Union.  The  game  thus  systematized  and  im- 
proved  has  become  exceedingly  popular,  and 
as  an  outdoor  amusement  is  preferred  in  the 
United  States  to  cricket,  which  has  never  been 
much  cultivated  here  except  by  Englishmen, 
or  to  any  other  game  played  with  bat  and  ball. 
— A  base  ball  ground  should  be  a  level  area  of 
fine  turf  about  600  feet  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth,  at  one  end  of  which  a  sqnare  of  90 
feet  is  marked  out.  At  the  lower  angle  of  this, 
designated  as  the  home  base,  is  fixed  an  iron 
plate,  while  the  other  angles  are  indicated  by 
white  canvas  bags  filled  with  sawdost  and 
attached  to  posts  sank  in  the  ground.  Nine 
players  constitute  a  side,  one  side  taking  the 
bat  and  the  other  the  field.  The  batsman 
stands  at  the  home  base,  having  the  pitcher 
opposite  to  him,  at  the  distance  of  46  feet,  and 
the  catcher  behind.  A  player  is  also  stationed 
at  or  near  each  of  the  8  canvas  bags,  known  as 
the  Ist,  2d,  and  Sd  bases,  and  which  are  re-, 
^ectively  on  the  right,  opposite  to,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  batsman.  Beside  these,  there  is  a 
short  field  behind  the  pitcher,  and  a  right, 
centre,  and  left  field  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  3d  base,  the  duties  of  all  of 
whom  are  to  catch  or  stop  the  balls  and  retorn 
them  to  the  pitcher  or  the  basemen.  A  cap- 
tain, who  is  generally  the  catcher,  assigns  the 
places  of  the  players  on  his  side  and  directs  the 
game.  When  the  batsman  has  struck  the  ball, 
or  has  struck  at  and  missed  the  ball  3  times, 
be  starts  for  the  first  base,  and  is  succeeded  by 
player  after  player  until  3  are  put  out,  when 
the  side  occupying  the  field  take  their  places  at 
the  bat,  and  m  like  manner  play  their  innings. 
The  methods  of  patting  the  batsman  out  are 
indicated  in  the  rules  given  below.  When  he 
sacceeds  in  reaching  the  home  base,  untouched 
by  a  ball  in  (not  thrown  from)  the  hands  of  an 
adversary,  and  after  successively  touching  the 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  bases,  he  is  entitled  to  score  one 
rnn.  Nine  innings  are  played  on  each  side, 
and  the  party  making  the  greatest  number  of 
runs  wins  the  game.  The  bat  in  common  use 
is  a  round  stick  of  ash  or  other  hard  wood,  or 
of  white  pine  or  willow,  from  80  to  40  inches 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  thickness 
at  the  lower  end,  whence  it  tapers  gradually 
to  the  handle.  Players  adopt  different  styles 
of  batting,  some  holding  the  bat  inclined  over 
the  shoulder,  and  others  hitting  from  below  as 
in  cricket,  while  many  attempt  modifications 
of  either  method.  As  the  ball  is  pitched,  never 
thrown,  to  the  batsman,  the  habit  of  strildng 
from  below  would  seem  to  be  preferable,  and 
ibr  the  same  reason  it  is  better  to  use  a  light 
bat  which  is  easily  wielded  and  can  enable  the 
batsman  to  meet  the  rapid  pitching  that  is 
now  generally  practised.  The  following  rulee, 
adopted  in  1860  by  the  national  association  of 
base  ball  players,  afford  all  additional  partica- 
Iats  in  reference  to  the  game : 


I.  The  btll  mut  wetgb  sot  leta  than  5|  nor  more  than 
6  oz.  avolrdnpotfl.  It  must  meusure  not  loss  than  9}  nor 
man  than  louche* In clreumferenM.  It  muat  be oompoaed 
of  India  robber  ahd  yam,  and  covered  with  leather,  and,  in 
•11  match  gamea,  Hhall  be  ftiraished  by  the  challenging  club, 
and  beoomo  the  property  of  the  vltinlng  club,  as  a  trophy  of 
victory. 

i.  The  bat  moat  be  ronnd,  and  mnat  not  exceed  St  Inches 
in  diameter  In  the  thickest  part  It  mast  be  made  of  wood, 
and  may  be  of  any  length  to  suit  the  etxlkor. 

8.  The  baeea  muat  be  4  In  number,  placed  at  equal  dia- 
tanoea  ttoza  each  other,  and  secarely  niateoed  npoQ  the  4 
ournera  of  a  square,  whose  sidea  are  respectively  80  yarda^ 
They  muat  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
umpire,  and  must  cover  a  space  equal  to  one  square  fiiot  of 
iuroce.  The  1st,  Sd.  and  8d  base*  ahall  be  canvas  ba^ 
painted  white,  and  Sited  with  sand  or  sawdust;  the  homa 
base  and  pitcher'a  point  to  b»  each  marked  by  a  Sat  droular 
iron  plate,  jialnted  or  enamelled  white. 

*i  The  iMue  flrom  wUch  the  ball  Is  strack  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  home  base,  and  must  be  directly  opposite  to  the 
2d  basei  the  1st  base  must  always  t>e  that  u|ion  the  right 
hand,  and  the  8d  base  upon  tlie  left  hand  side  yf  the  itrllur, 
when  oooupylng  his  poution  at  the  home  base. 

B.  The  pitcher's  position  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  4 
yards  In  length,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  a  line  from  homo  to 
the  2d  baae,liaving  its  centre  ujxin  that  line,  at  a  fixed  Iron 
plate,  placed  at  a  point  IB  yards  distant  tnm  the  botqe  base. 
The  pitcher  must  deliver  the  ball  ae  near  as  poesible  over 
the  centre  of  the  home  base,  and  for  the  striker. 

S.  The  ball  must  be  pitched,  not  Jerked  nor  thrown  to 
the  liat',  and  wlieikever  the  pitcher  draws  back  his  hand,  or 
moves  with  the  apparent  purpose  or  pretension  to  deliver 
the  ball,  be  aholl  so  deliver  It,  and  he  must  have  neither  fimt 
In  advance  of  the  line  at  tlie  time  of  delivering  the  ball ;  and 
tf  he  fUls  in  either  of  these  particuhu*,  then  It  shall  be  de- 
clared a  balk. 

T.  When  a  balk  is  made  by  the  pitcher,  every  player 
running  the  bases  la  entitled  to  one  bsae,  without  lielng  irat 
out. 

8.  If  the  tiall,  tmn  the  stroke  of  the  bat,  Is  caught  behind 
the  range  of  home  and  the  1  st  base,  or  home  and  toe  8d  base, 
without  having  touched  the  ground,  or  first  touches  the 

Kound  t>ehlnd  those  bases,  It  shall  be  termed  foal,  and  must 
so  declared  by  the  umpire,  unasked.  If  the  boll  flre^ 
touches  the  ground,  or  is  caught  without  having  touched  the 
ground,  either  upon  or  In  flront  of  the  range  of  those  bases. 
It  shall  be  considered  fhlr. 

9.  X  player  making  the  home  base  ahall  bs  entitled  to 
■core  one  run. 

10.  U  8  balls  are  atmck  at  and  mlaaed.  and  the  Isat  one 
is  not  caught,  either  flying  or  upon  the  first  bonnd.  It  shall 
be  considered  lUr,  and  the  striker  must  attempt  to  make 
his  run. 

II.  The  atriker  la  out  If  a  foul  ball  ia  caoght,  either  befors 
tonehing  the  ground,  or  uimn  the  first  bound ; 

IS.  Or  If  8  Dalls  are  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the  last  Is 
eanght,  either  before  touching  the  ground,  or  njKin  tlie  fiist 
iMund; 

15.  Or  tf  a  fiilr  ball  Is  stmek,  and  the  ball  Is  caught  either 
without  having  touched  the  ground,  or  upon  the  first  bound ; 

14  Or  tf  a  ihir  Iwll  Is  struck,  and  the  ball  is  held  by  an 
adversary  on  the  1st  iMse,  l>efore  the  striker  touches  that 
bsse. 

16.  Any  player  running  the  bases  Is  out.  If  at  any  time 
he  Is  touched  Dy  the  ball  while  In  play  In  the  hands  of  an 
adversary,  without  some  imrt  of  his  peiaon  being  nn  a  base. 

18.  No  ace  nor  beae-  can  be  made  upon  a  foul  ball,  nor 
when  a  fair  boll  has  been  caught  without  having  touched. 
the  ground :  and  the  ball  shall,  in  the  former  instance,  1)0 
consuierod  dead,  and  not  in  play  until  it  shall  first  hare  been 
settled  In  the  hands  of  the  pitcher ;  in  either  case  the  playert 
running  bases  shall  return  to  them,  and  mar  be  put  out  in 
BO  returning  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stnker  when  run* 
ning  to  the  first  base. 

17.  Tlia  striker  must  stand  on  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  home  base,  not  exceeding  In  length  S  fcot  from 
either  side  thereof  and  parallel  with  the  line  ocoupled  by 
the  pitober.  He  shall  be  considered  the  striker  until  he  bos 
made  the  lat  b«Me.  Players  must  strike  In  regular  rotation, 
and,  after  the  first  Innings  Is  played,  the  turn  commencea 
with  tlie  player  who  stands  on  the  list  next  to  the  one  who 
lost  the  third  hand. 

18.  Players  must  make  their  bases  In  the  order  nf  strik- 
ing; and  when  a  fklr  ball  Is  struck,  and  not  caught  flying  (or; 
on  the  first  bound),  tbe  1st  hose  must  be  vacated,  as  also  the 
Sd  and  8d  bases,  if  they  are  ocoupled  at  the  same  time. 
Players  may  be  put  out  on  any  base,  nnder  these  circum- 
stances. In  the  same  manner  as  the  striker  when  running  to 
the  lat  hose. 

19.  Flayers  running  tbe  bases  must,  so  flu-  as  possible, 
keep  upon  the  direct  line  tietween  the  ixaes ;  and  should 
any  ptaysr  mn  8  feet  oat  of  this  lina,  for  the  purpose  ot 
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•Toldlng  tbe  tiall  in  tlie  fasoda  of  an  idTtiauy,  he  ahall  1w 
deelared  out 

SO.  Any  pUyer,  who  riudl  intentloiiallr  prcTent  tn  idver- 
■uy  from  catohing  or  fielding  the  ball,  sbftll  be  declared  oat 

SL  If  tbe  player  la  prevented  tfom  making  a  baae  by  the 
SDtanttonal  oDfltrnetlon  of  an  odverBary,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  that  baae,  and  not  be  put  out 

S^,  If  an  adversary  Btope  the  ball  with  his  hat  or  cap,  or 
takes  it  troTa  the  hands  or  a  partr  not  enufired  in  the  game, 
no  player  can  be  put  oat  nnless  tne  ball  shall  first  have  been 
aetuedi  In  the  hands  of  the  pitcher. 

S8.  If  a  l>all  from  the  stroke  of  a  bat  Is  held  nnder  any 
other  elrcamstanoea  than  as  enumerated  in  section  Si,  and 
without  having  touched  tbe  ground  mora  tlian  onoe,  the 
striker  Is  oat 

U.  If  two  hands  are  already  ont,  no  player  ranntng  home  at 
thetlmeaballis  stmek  can  malioan  ace  iftbe  striker  fsput  out 

SO.  An  Innings  must  be  concluded  at  the  time  the  third 
hand  is  put  out 

S6.  Tbe  game  shall  consist  of  9  Innlngn  to  each  side, 
when,  ahoalid  the  number  of  runs  be  equal,  the  play  shall  be 
continued  until  a  m^orlty  of  runs,  upon  an  equal  number 
«f  innings,  sh^il  be  declared,  which  shaill  conclude  the  game. 

ST.  In  playing  all  matches,  9  players  tnm  each  dub  shall 
constitute  a  full  field,  and  they  mnst  have  been  rcgukr 
members  of  tbe  clab  which  they  represent,  and  of  no  other 
cinb,  for  80  days  prior  to  the  match.  No  change  or  sabetl- 
tatlon  shall  be  made  after  the  same  has  been  oommenced, 
nnless  for  reason  of  lllneaa  or  injury.  Position  of  players 
•nd  choice  of  Innings  shall  be  determined  by  captains  pre- 
Tionsly  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  tbe  respeetlre  clubs. 

88.  The  nmpire  shall  take  care  tnat  the  regulations  re* 
speeting  balls,  bats,  hues,  and  the  pitcher's  and  striker's 
posltiona,  are  strictly  observed.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  game.  In  a  book  prepared  for  tbe  pnrpoee ;  he  shall  be 
tbe  judge  of  fair  and  unfiilr  ptay,  and  shall  determine  all  dis- 
putes and  diiferences  which  may  occur  during  the  game;  he 
shall  take  especial  care  to  deeiaro  all  foul  balls  and  balks. 
Immediately  upon  their  ocooirence,  unasked,  and  in  a  dis- 
tinct snd  andlble  manner. 

St.  In  all  matches  the  nmpIre  shall  be  selected  br  tb* 
captains  of  the  respective  sides,  and  shsll  perform  ajl  the 
dnties  enumerated  In  section  28,  except  recording  the  game, 
which  shall  be  done  by  two  scorers,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  each  of  the  contending  clubs. 

80.  No  person  engaged  In  a  match,  either  as  umpire, 
scorer,  or  player,  shall  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  inter- 
ested in  any  bet  upon  the  game.  Neither  umpire,  scorer, 
nor  player  shall  be  changed  during  a  match,  nnless  vith  the 
consent  of  both  parties  (except  for  a  violation  of  this  law), 
exeept  as  provided  in  section  ST,  and  then  the  umpire  may 
dlsmlae  any  trsnagrsssor. 

81.  The  nmpire  in  any  match  shall  determine  when  plar 
•hall  be  suBpem1e<l ;  and  If  the  game  cannot  bo  concluded,  ft 
shall  be  decided  by  tbe  last. even  innings,  provided  &  innings 
have  been  played,  and  the  party  having  uie  greatest  number 
of  runs  shall  M  declared  the  winner. 

8S.  Clubs  mav  adopt  such  rules  respecting  balls  knocked 
beyond  or  outside  of  tbe  bounds  of  the  field,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ground  may  demand;  and  these  rules  shall 
gevem  all  mstcnes  played  upon  the  ground,  provided  that 
they  are  distinctly  made  known  to  every  player  and  nmpire, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

83.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  sppmach  or  to  speak 
with  tbe  nmpire,  scorers,  or  players,  or  in  anv  manner  to  in- 
terrupt or  interibre  during  the  progress  of  tne  game,  unless 
by  sp«ctal  request  of  the  nmpire. 

84.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  umpire  or 
seorer  In  any  match,  nnless  he  shall  be  a  member  of  a  base 
ball  dub  governed  by  these  rules. 

88.  Whenever  a  match  shall  have  been  determined  upon 
between  two  dubs,  play  shall  he  called  at  the  exact  hour 
appointed ;  and  should  cither  par^  fall  to  produce  their 
plavers  within  IB  minates  thereafter,  the  party  so  fIsUing 
sball  admit  a  defeat 

M.  No  person  who  shall  be  in  arrears  to  any  other  dub,  or 
who  shall  at  anr  time  receive  compensation  for  bis  services 
*a  a  player,  shall  be  competent  to  play  in  any  match. 

87.  Shonld  a  striker  stand  at  the  bat  without  striking  at 
good  balls  repeatedly  pitched  to  him,  for  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  game,  or  of  giving  advantage  to  a  player, 
the  umpire,  after  warning  him,  shall  call  one  strike,  and  if 
he  persists  in  sacb  action,  S  and  8  strlkea  When  8  strikes 
are  called,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  If  he  had 
struck  at  8  fair  balla 

88,  Every  match  hereafter  made  shall  be  dedded  by  a 
single  game,  unleaa  otherwise  mutually  sgreed  upon  by  the 
contesting  dubs. 

— The  game  aboTe  described  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Kew  York  game,  and  differs  in 
several  particularg  from  tlutt  called  the  Massa- 


chnaetts  game,  and  which  is  generally  plajed 
in  Kew  England.  In  the  latter  the  baUnua 
stands  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  gidee  of  a 
square  of  60  feet,  the  4  angles  of  which  are 
marked  by  4  stakes  representing  tbe  bases,  the 
Ist  base  being  on  his  right  and  the  4th  or  home 
base  on  his  left.  The  ball  is  thrown,  not 
pitched  or  tossed  by  the  thrower,  who  stands 
86  feet  in  front  of  the  batsman,  and  a  player  is 
put  oat  if  the  ball  from  the  stroke  of  bis  bat  i> 
caught  without  having  first  tonched  the  ground, 
or  technically  speaking  "  on  the  fly,"  by  so 
adversary,  if  S  balls  are  struck  at  and  miswd 
and  caught  each  time  by  the  catcher,  or  if 
while  running  the  bases  he  is  etnick  by  the  hall 
thrown  by  an  adversary.  The  pntting  a  player 
out  by  sti-iking  him  widi  tbe  ball,  whidi  waa 
tbe  practice  in  the  original  game  of  base  bell, 
was  discarded  in  revising  the  New  York  game 
on  account  of  the  severe  accidents  which  some- 
times resulted.  Both  games,  when  properly 
played,  require  close  attention,  courage,  and 
activity,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  inrig- 
orate  die  frame  as  well  as  to  afford  an  agree- 
able and  manly  pastime  to  boys  or  men.  They 
are  not  less  skilfully  constructed  than  cricket, 
which  has  long  been  considered  the  most  sden- 
tifio  of  all  games  played  with  the  bat  and  baB, 
and  by  many  are  considered  to  have  an  advin- 
tage  over  the  latter  in  respect  to  tbe  greater 
rapidity  with  which  tbe  innings  alternate,  and 
the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  each  side  for  a 
temporary  rest  from  tbe  labors  of  fielding.— 
The  dress  of  a  base  ball  player  should  consist 
of  light  flannel  shirt  and  trowsers,  a  flannel  cap 
with  a  projecting  visor  of  white  enamelled 
leather,  and  canvas  shoes  with  spiked  solea. 

BATON  EODGE,  Battxb  of,  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  Ang.  6,  1862,  between 
a  U.  8.  force  of  4,000  men  nnder  Gen.  Wil- 
liams, and  an  attaicking  confederate  army  of 
upward  of  10,000,  led  by  Gens.  Breckinridge  and 
Lovell.  News  of  tbe  approach  of  the  encny 
had  been  received  during  the  week  previous  by 
Gen.  Williams,  and  at  8}  A.  M.  on  the  6th  the 
Union  troops  were  drawn  up  in  Kne  of  battle 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  the  right  being  wp- 
ported  by  Nim's  battery,  the  left  by  Ererett'i 
At  an  early  hour  the  pickets  of  tbe  Union 
force  were  driven  in.  Abont  this  time  the 
right  wing  was  engaged  by  the  enemy,  and 
soon  after  the  left  still  more  severely,  the  fight 
soon  becoming  general  along  the  whole  lint. 
At  first  tlie  U.  8.  troops  labored  under  the  di^ 
advantages  both  of  being  in  the  open  ground 
while  the  enemy  were  under  cover  of  the  wooda, 
and  of  being  obliged  to  aim  toward  the  ea.«t  in 
which  the  sun  was  rising.  Tbe  troops,  how- 
ever, valiantly  stood  their  ground;  the  6u 
Michigan  regiment  on  the  right  early  r^PlI^ 
their  assailants ;  and  thoogh  the  enemy  forced 
their  way  into  the  oampe  of  the  Slst  lo^att 
and  20th  Maine  volunteers,  they  were  in  tnr» 
obliged  by  the  fire  of  these  troops  to  retreij 
precipitately.  At  one  time  they  had  captured 
two  guns  of  Nim's  battery,  but  by  the  weD 
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directed  fire  of  the  remaining  pieces  and  of  the 
infantry,  ending  with  a  bayonet  charge  by  the 
Michigan  regiment,  they  were  driven  com- 
pletely back  into  the  woods,  leaving  the  guns 
behind  them.    The  14th  Maine  regiment,  form- 

a;  the  centre,  particularly  distinguished  them- 
▼es ;  bat  the  most  desperate  fighting  throngh- 
ont  the  engagement  was  done  by  the  troops  of 
the  Indiana  21st.  Meanwhile,  the  gunboats 
Kineo  and  Katahdin  took  a  position  on  the 
river  near  the  right  of  the  IT.  8.  force,  and  the 
Essex  and  Snmter  upon  the  left.  As  the  con- 
^derates  fell  back  into  the  woods,  the  latter  two 
first,  and  later  all  four  shelled  the  woods  vigor- 
ously and  with  effect,  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  while  the  Union  troops  now  slowly  fell 
back  toward  the  town.  The  fight  between  the 
land  forces  had  lasted  about  8  hours ;  in  the 
Afternoon  it  was  renewed  for  i  time.  During 
the  afternoon  also  and  the  entire  night  the  gan- 
boota  continaed  to  shell  the  woods;  but  the 
enemy  had  already  fled.  Clen.  Williams  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  shot  early  in  the  fight.  The 
Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
S60,  several  field  officers  being  among  the  lat- 
ter; the  loss  of  the  confederates  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  greater. 

BAYARD,  Geosob  D.,  brigadier-general  of 
▼olnnteers  in  theU.  8.  army,  l)orn  in  New 
York,  killed  at  Fredericsburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13, 
1862.  He  was  appointed  to  the  West  Point 
military  academy  from  New  Jersey,  was  grad- 
uated in  1866,  obtained  a  commission  as  2d 
lieatenant  in  the  Ist  cavalry,  and  became  cap- 
tain in  the  4th  cavalry,  Aug.  20,  1861.  He  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing command  of  the  lat  Pennsylvania  volanteer 
cavalry,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  April  28,  1862,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  western  Virginia.  He  subsequently 
served  in  the  army  corps  of  Oen.  McDowell, 
and  was  in  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Gen. 
Pope.  "When  the  Union  troops  recrossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  in  the 
advance.  He  was  attached  to  Gen.  Franklin's 
command  at  the  attack  on  Fredericsburg. 

BEAUREGARD,  Pbtek  Gustavus  Toutaht, 
a  general  of  the  soathem  confederacy,  born  on 
bis  father's  plantation  near  New  Orleans  about 
1818.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838, 
second  in  the  class  with  Gens.  McDowell  and 
Barry,  and  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
Ist  artillery,  from  which  he  was  transferred  a 
few  days  later  to  the  corps  of  engineers.  He 
"Was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1889,  and 
being  ordered  to  Mexico  during  the  war  won 
the  brevet  rank  of  captain  in  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Ohurnbusoo,  and  that  of  migor 
at  Ohapultepec,  where  he  was  twice  wounded. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  capital, 
and  in  the  conflict  at  the  Helen  gate  received 
another  wound.  In  1868  he  was  commissioiv- 
ed  captain.  After  his  return  from  Mexico  he 
had  charge  of  the  constmctiwi  of  the  New  Or- 
leans mint  and  custom  house,  and  of  the  forti- 


fications near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
Hq  resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
Feb.  20,  1861,  and  joining  the  forces  of  the 
southern  confederacy,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  ordered  to  Charleston,  8.  C.  He 
conducted  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  relin- 
quished his  command  to  Ool,  R.  H.  Anderson 
in  May,  and  in  June  assumed  command  of  the 
confederate  troops  at  Manassas.  On  July  21  he 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  on 
the  same  day  was  promoted  to  be  general  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  confederate  states.  On 
Nov.  8  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Centreville  to 
the  "  Richmond  Whig,"  entreating  his  friends 
"not  to  trouble  themselves  about  refuting  the 
slanders  and  calumnies  aimed  against  him." 
On  Jan.  80,  1862,  he  formally  took  leave  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  March  5  took 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  under 
Gen.  A.  8.  Johnston,  who  joined  him  at  Corinth 
about  April  1,  and  directed  the  battle  of  8hiloh 
until  he  was  killed,  April  6,  after  which  Gen. 
Beauregard  held  the  chief  command.  On  the 
27th  he  issued  an  address  acknowledging  the 
loss  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  calling  "  on 
all  patriotic  planters  owning  cotton  in  the  pos- 
sible reach  of  our  enemies  to  apply  the  torch- 
to  it  without  delay  or  hesitation."  Fortifying 
himself  at  Corinth,  he  held  the  army  of  Gen. 
Halleck  in  check  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
when  forced  to  evacuate  that  place  by  the 
Union  commander,  made  good  his  retreat  with 
comparatively  little  loss.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward relieved  at  his  own  request  on  account  of 
his  health,  and  went  to  Eufanla  Springs,  Ala., 
where  for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
He  reported  himself  ready  for  duty  in  June, 
and  in  August  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  military  department  composed  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  On  receiving  this  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Bragg, 
which  was  intercepted  by  the  Unionists  and 
published,  expressing  his  disappointment  at  not 
having  been  restored  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Mississippi.  He  is  one  of 
the  five  tall  generals  in  the  confederate  army, 
the  highest  rank  in  that  service. 

BEAVER  DAM.    See  Chiokahomint. 

BEE,  Babnabd  E.,  brigadier-general  in  the 
oonfederate  army,  bom  in  Charleston,  8. 0,,  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  BuU  run,  July  21, 1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.S.  military  academy  in  ' 
1846,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
8d  infantry.  He  was  ordered  to  Mexico,  and 
bre vetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  captain 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ohapultepec,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
storming  party.  He  was  commissioned  Ist 
lieutenant  in  1851,  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
the  10th  infantry  in  1866,  and  being  ordered  to 
Utah  was  acting  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  battal- 
ion of  volunteers  from  Dec.  1867,  to  Sept.  1868. 
After  the  secession  of  the  southern  states  he 
resigned  his  commission,  March  8,  1861,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  their  army. 
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BEL&IONT,  a  small  post  town  of  Mississippi 
CO.,  Mo.,  on  the  Miasiaaippi  river,  opposite  Oo- 
Inmbns,  Ky.,  where  a  battle  was  fonght  Nov.  7, 
1861.  On  the  evening  of  Not.  6  Gens.  Grant 
and  McClernand  left  Cairo  with  a  Union  force 
of  2,850  men,  and  moved  down  the  river  to-> 
ward  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  confederates  from  sending  reenforcementa 
to  Price's  army  in  Missouri.  As  Columbus  wa» 
known  to  be  strongly  garrisoned,  demonstra- 
tions were  ordered  against  it  from  two  direc- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  the  Union  force  also  made 
a  feint  of  landing  on  the  Kentucky  side  in  the 
night  of  the  6th.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
the  expedition  landed  on  tlie  Missouri  shore,  2f 
m.  above  Belmont,  and  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  had  an  important  camp  there.  The 
confederate  force,  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham, 
numbering  about  4,000,  offered  battle  between 
their  camp  and  the  point  where  the  Union 
troops  landed ;  they  were  driven  back,  step  by 
step,  to  their  camp,  where  they  had  strength- 
ened their  position  by  felling  the  timber  aronnd 
them ;  the  Union  troops  charged  through  this, 
and  drove  the  enemy  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  to  their  transports.  Inasmuch  as  the  gnns 
of  Columbus  commanded  the  position  at  Bel- 
mont, it  wafe  impossible  to  hold  the  captnred 
camp;  accordingly,  an  order  was  given  to  de- 
stroy the  property,  which  was  done  at  once. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  confederates  cross- 
ed from  Colambns,  above  the  Belmont  camp, 
joined  the  troops  who  had  fled  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Union 
forces  with  the  design  of  cntting  them  off 
from  their  transports.  Qen.  McClernand  di- 
rected the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  this 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  then  moved  briskly 
with  his  whole  force  through  the  ranks  of  the 
confederates  thus  broken ;  then  ensued  severe 
fighting,  till  the  Union  troops  reached  their 
transports,  the  enemy's  forces  being  increased 
by  reenforcements  to  nearly  7,000.  After  the 
embarkation  had  been  successfully  accomplish- 
ed, the  confederates  showed  themselves  in  some 
force  near  the  shore,  bnt  were  opened  upon  by 
the  gunboats  with  such  spirit  as  to  prevent  them 
from  impeding  the  retreat,  while  they  suffered 
severely  from  this  well  directed  fire.  The  loss 
on  the  Union  side  was  84  killed,  160  wounded, 
and  abont  160  missing. .  The  confederate  loss, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  was  600  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
camp  equipage  and  their  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  about  4,000  blankets  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery  were  captnred  and  two  destroyed. 

BENFEY,  Thbodob,  a  German  orientalist, 
born  at  KOrten,  near  Gdttingen,  Jan:  28,  1809. 
He  studied  philology  at  Gottingen  under  Ott- 
fried  MoUer  and  Dissen,  at  Munich  under 
Thiersch  and  Ast,  and  also  at  Frankfort  and 
Heidelberg ;  and  in  1884  he  became  professor 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  comparative  gram- 
njar  at  Gottingen.    His  principal  works  are: 


Veber  die  MaruUtnamen  emifer  citen  THiut. 
(Berlin,  1836) ;  Qritehiieka  WvrxtUaikn  (} 
vols.,  Berlin,  1889-'42),  for  which  he  reeorel 
the  VoLiey  prize  from  the  French  imtitntc;  tbe 
elaborate  artiale  Indien  in  Ersch  sod  GnWi 
eyclopeedia;  Deber  da*  VerMUnui  der  ifyf. 
titehen  Spraefie  evm  »«initueien  Spnuktiim 
(Leipsic,  1844) ;  Die  penitehm  EeiliiiKkriflat, 
mit  Uehenettung  vnd  Olouar  (Leipsic,  1847); 
IHe  Bymnen  det  Sama-  Veda,  also  with  t  tnat- 
lation  and  glossary  (Leipsic,  1848);  BeUriji 
9ur  Ericlarung  det  2Setid  (Gottingen,  1853):  ui 
Handbneh  der  Santbritipraehe  (S  voLl,  QiA- 
tingen,  1862-4),  comprising  a  grammar, duo- 
tomathy,  and  glossary,  of  which  he  his  piil>< 
lished  an  abridgm^it  for  beginnen. 

BENJAMIN,  JuDAE  Pbtkb,  secretary  of  itite 
in  the  government  of  the  confederate  itita^ 
bom  in  1812  in  St.  Domingo,  where  hit  pl^ 
ents,  both  Hebrews  from  Jamaica,  irere  tba 
residing.  In  1816  the  family  emigrated  to 
Savannah,  6a.,  whence  in  1826,  juit  after  bi 
was  13  years  old,  the  son  was  entered  itYib 
college,  bnt  left  without  graduating  in  182T, 
about  which  time  his  father  died.  In  180 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  study  lav,  ul 
it  is  said  reached  that  place  with  $25  ts  la 
total  fortune.  He  entered  a  notary's  o&(,iDi 
at  the  same  time  obtained  a  situation  at  teadur 
in  a  school ;  giving  8  hours  a  day  to  bii  ditiei 
as  teacher  and  8  to  rest  and  recreation,  be  it- 
voted  the  remainder  to  legal  studies.  Anoi; 
his  pupils  at  this  period  was  Miss  8t  MtitiB,  tit 
lady  whom  he  ;edterward  married.  Adnittd 
to  the  bar  in  1834,  he  soon  rose  to  the  heed  of 
his  profession  in  New  Orleans.  Attaehtd  t« 
the  whig  party  in  politics,  he  was  is  ]8U  i 
member  of  the  convention  held  to  revise  lbs 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  advocated  in  tiot 
body  the  addition  of  an  article  reqiiiriii{  >bi 
governor  of  the  state  to  be  always  a  dtita 
bom  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  in  1841 
President  Taylor  offered  him  the  office  of  <t- 
tomey-general  of  the  United  Slates,  and  ^ 
he  declined  it.  Always  disposed  to  enfigta 
speculations,  he  embarked  in  sugar  pUatJaf.* 
which  subject  he  published  several  pampUeH 
but  never  made  money  by  hie  operations  in  Wi 
line.  In  1862,  owing  to  his  popularity  annog 
the  whig  leaders  in  t]be  state,  he  was  AcMtt 
succeed  the  Hon.  Solomon  N.  Downs  in  ti» 
U.  S.  senate,  his  ofBcial  term  ending  Usitli  ^ 
1869.  In  the  senate  he  distingaiahed  faiaa^ 
and  having  been  gradually  led  by  the  jwg- 
ress  of  the  controversy  respecting  alarerjU 
ally  himself  with  the  democrats,  he  attaixidW 
prominence  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  ia» 
oratic  party.  This, however,  did  not  prereit* 
sharp  personal  controversy  between  liini «» 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  about  to  cii* 
a  duel  when  Mr.  Davis  apologized  on  the  flM 
of  -the  senate  for  the  hush  language  be  M 
used,  a  too  great  facility  in  wiich  lie  attrip- 
nted  to  his  military  education.  Mr.  Baf^  '. 
advocated  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  lb.  j 
Douglas  in  1864,  but  Bul»eqneiitiy  iaaiated  tut 
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the  principle  of  popTilar  sovereignty,  which 
|[r.  Douglas  held  to  be  the  eseential  featnre  of 
that  measure,  was  definitively  set  aside  by  the 
leclaratioa  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  which  he  contended  ought  to  be  eon^ 
slnsive  both  as  regarded  the  democratic  party 
ind  the  coantry  at  large.  Indeed,  he  was  so  de- 
sided  an  advocate  of  the  legal  claims  of  slavery, 
bhat  he  dr^w  from  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  on  one 
jcoaaion,  the  witty  charge  th'at  he  was  "  a  He- 
brew with  Egyptian  principles."  BeSleeted  to 
the  senate  in  1859,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
•A  his  colleague,  Mr.  John  Slidell,  he  was  ab* 
sent  in  California  in  the  latter  part  of  1860, 
having  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  lawsnit  re- 
ipeoting  th9  ownership  of  the  New  Almoden 
inicksilveT  itiine;  but  returning  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  congress,  he  announoeo,  Dec. 
Bl,  1860,  his  adhesion  to  the  southern  cause 
ha  a  speech  of  much  power  and  effectiveness,  in 
wrhich  he  declared  that  the  South  could  never 
be  subdued.  He  withdrew  from  the  senate, 
together  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Slidell,  Feb. 
t,  1861,  and  was  immediately  appointed  attor- 
ney-general in  the  provisional  government  of 
&e  southern  confederacy.  In  Aug.  1861,  he 
became  acting  secretary  of  war  in  place  of  L. 
P.  Walker,  to  which  post  he  was  definitely  ap- 
pointed Nov.  10,  and  retained  it  till  after  the 
capture  of  Roanoke. island  b> the  Union  forces, 
Feb.  7, 1882,-  which  surrender  a  committee  of 
the  confederate  congress  denounced  in  their 
report  as  due  to  incompetency  and  neglect  of 
luty  on  the  part  of  the  war  department.  Mr. 
Benjamin  thereupon  resigned  that  place,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  instead  of  Mr. 
S.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  who  had  resided 
>n  being  elected  to  the  confederate  senale.  This 
>ffloe  Mr.  Benjamin  still  holds.' — Among  the  re- 
markable events  in  Mr.  Beigamin's  public  career 
were  his  share  in  the  Tehuantepeo  railroad 
ipecnlation,  in  which,  had  it  been  successful, 
le  was  to  have  had  a  large  interest  in  consider- 
ition  of  his  services  in  securing  the  favor  of 
;he  U.  S.  government  and  the  support  of  capi- 
;iUist8,  and  his  participation  in  tne  so  called 
Soumas  land  grant.  The  U.  S.  senate  appoint- 
$d  a  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  Bobert 
Toombs  was  chairman,  to  investigate  this  latter 
tffair ;  Mr.  Toombs  in  his  report  denounced  the 
ransactinn  with  much  severity  of  language, 
tnd  the  clause  confirming  the  titles  of  Messrs. 
3ei^amin,  Slidell,  and  others,  introduced  with- 
>iit  being  suspected  in  a  bill  to  settle  land 
ilsims  in  Missouri,  was  snbseqnently  repealed. 
BENTON,  WiLUAM  P.,  brigadier-general  of 
rolnnteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Mary- 
Bud,  emigrated  early  in  life  to  Wayne  co.,  Ind., 
practised  law,  and  was  elected  a  judge  of  the 
lourt  of  common  pleas  in  1866.  When  the 
ivil  war  broke  out  he  took  command  of  the  8th 
ndiana  volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
ought  With  distinction  in  Ool.  Jefferson  0. 
hivis's  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge.  He 
ras  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volon- 
3«r8  April  28. 


BiSRY,  HiHAM  6kk(30kt,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Thomas- 
ton  (now  Eockland),  Me.,  Aug.  27, 1824.  He 
worked  as  a  carpenter  for  some  years,  was  after* 
ward  snccessftilly  engaged  in  navigation,  served 
in  the  state  legislature,  was  mayor  of  Bockland, 
and  held  various  offices-  in  the  Maine  militia^ 
Under  the  call  for  troops  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  4th  Maine  volunteers 
(June  4),  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run.  He 
was  appointed  biigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  17,  1862,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks. 

BETHEX,  O^L&T  and  Little,  places  situated 
on  the  road  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  York- 
town,  Ya.,  the  latter  -being  about  9  m.  from 
Hampton,  the  former  about  8  m.  nearer  York- 
town.  A  confederate  outpost  of  some  strength 
was  established  at  Little  Bethel  early  in  June, 
1861,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  n.  8.  troops,  under  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Pierce,  went  from  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Newport  News  to  sni^rise  this  post, 
thence  being  ordered  to  pnsh  on,  if  snccessfid 
in  the  first  f^tack,  and- reconnoitre  a  battery  at 
Great  Bethel,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
that  in  case  it  should  appear  prudent  to  do  so. 
The  force  consisted  of  Dnryee's  New  York 
zonaves,  Col.  Townsend's  Albany  regiment,  and 
Ool.  Ben^z's  New  York  regiment,  with  de- 
tachments from  the  Ist  Vermont  and  Sd  Mas- 
sachusetts regiments.  A  portion  of  the  force 
was  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  Little  Bethel,  thus 
cutting  off  the  enemy,  while  Cols.  Townsend 
and  Bendiz,  marching  at  different  times,  were 
to  effect  a  junction  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  same  place,  attacking  it  in  front.  The  de- 
tachment of  Ool.  Townsend  was  fired  upon  by 
that  of  OoL  Bendix,  being  mistaken  for  the 
enemy,  whereby  2  were  killed  and  29  wound- 
ed, liius  all  hope  of  surprisidg  the  confed- 
erates was  destroyed,  and  on  reaching  Little 
Bethel  it  was  found  that  they  bad  abandoned 
the  place.  In  ^spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  reconnoissance  was  thus  defiaated, 
it  was  resolved  to  go  on  to  Great  Bethel.  AV 
oordingly.  Little  Bethel  was  destroyed,  and  the 
column  moved  forward.  They  soon  encoun- 
tered a  masked  battery,  and  in  attempting  to 
take  it  were  hopelessly  repulsed,  though  fight- 
ing with  marked  bravery  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  The  confederate  force  was  about  1,600. 
The  loss  on  the  Union  side  was  16  killed,  84 
wounded,  and  6  missing.  Among  the  killed 
were  Lient.  Greble,  of  3ie  regular  army,  and 
Maior  Theodore  Winthrop,  aid  to  Gen.  Butler. 

BIDDLE,  Jajcm,  an  oflBcer  of  the  U.  a 
navy,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  Feb.  1788,  died 
there,  Oct.  1,  1848.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  Feb.  1800,  and  made  his  first 
cruise  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Thomas  Truxtnn,  on  the  West  India  station. 
During  the,  war  with  Tripoli  he  served  in  the 
Constellation  and  Philadelphia,  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  latter  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
(see  Baihbbioob,  Wiluah)  was  a  prisoner  19 
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months.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was 
released  and  returned  to  America,  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1806.  From  this  period 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  he  was  employed  in  yarious 
situations,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in  the 
merchant  service,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage 
to  China.  In  Feb.  1807,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant.  On  Oct.  18,  1812,  he  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
Oapt.  Jacob  .Tones,  which  when  6  days  out 
captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  Oapt. 
"Whinyates.  Lieut.  Biddle  distinguished  him*- 
self  liighly  in  this  action,  heading  the  boarding 
■patty.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
prize,  but  both  ships  were  soon  taken  by  the 
Foictiers  (74),  and  carried  into  Bermuda.  In 
March,  1818,  upon  being  exchanged,  Lieut. 
Biddle  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
commandant,  and  appointed  to  command  a 
flotilla  of  gunboats  upon  the  Delaware.  He 
was  soon  t^rward  transferred  to  tlie  Hornet 
(18),  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  and  was  for  many  months 
blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Kew  London.  He 
finally  obtained  permission  to  attempt  to  es- 
cape, in  which  he  was  successftil,  and  joined  a 
force  in  New  York,  commanded  by  Decatur, 
destined  to  cruise  in  the  East  Indies.  On  Jan. 
88, 1616,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in  company 
with  the  Peacock,  Capt.  Warrington,  and  Tom 
Bowline,  a  store  vessel.  Com.  Decatur  had 
sailed  in  the  President  (44)  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore. On  March  28,  off  the  island  of  Tristan 
d'Acnnha,  Capt  Biddle  captured,  after  a  sharp 
action,  the  British  vessel  Penguin,  Capt.  Dickin- 
son, mounting  16  82-lb.  oarronades  and  two 
long  128,  with  a  total  complement  of  132  men. 
Her  loss  was  14  killed,  including  her  command- 
er, and  28  wounded.  The  Hornet  was  rather 
superior  in  force, mounting  18  82-lb  carronades 
and  two  long  128.  Her  loss  was  but  1  killed  and 
10  woonded,  including  Capt.  Biddle,  severely. 
Soon  after  this  engagement  the  Hornet  was 
.joined  at  Tristan  d'Aounha  by  the  Peacock 
and  both  ships  sailed  for  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  April  27  a  British  74-gun  ship  was 
discovered,  which  chased  the  Hornet  86  hours, 
'firing  upon  her  several  times,  at  a  distance  of 
not  over  }  of  a  mile.  Oapt.  Biddle,  still  feeble 
from  his  wounds,  saved  his  ship,  though  with 
the  loss  of  his  guns  and  equipments,  which 
were  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  for  a  nentral 
port,  and  he  put  into  San  Salvador.  On  his 
arrival  there,  learning  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, he  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  ar- 
rived July  80.  For  his  action  with  the  Pen- 
guin congress  voted  Capt.  Biddle  a  gold  medal. 
Philadelphia  presented  him  with  a  service  of 
plate,  and  other  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
him.  In  Feb.  1816,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  participated  largely  in 
active  service  after  the  war  of  1812,  holding 
special  and  important  commands  at  various 


times,  in  the  Pacific,  open  the  coast  of  Smtli 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  snd  of  a 
squadron  in  the  Mediteranean  from  1830  to 
1882.  While  upon  the  last  named  serriee  he 
was  employed  as  a  commissioner  to  nego^ 
a  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  government 

BIENYILLE,  Jkas  Baphste  Lmoriti,  anr 
de,  the  2d  colonial  governor  of  Louisiana,  born  m 
Montreal,  Feb.  23, 1680,  died  in  France  in  1768. 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Lemoine  (Ke  Lt 
KonrB,  in  this  supplement),  and  with  hii  bro- 
ther Iberville  early  entered  the  naval  serrioe 
of  France,  and  served  under  him  during  Ifcj- 
ages.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  ia 
a  conflict  off  the  coast  of  New  England tetveea 
the  French  ship  Pelican,  42,  commanded  bj 
Iberville,  and  three  English  men  of  Tsr,  one  a 
52  and  the  others  carrying  42  guns  eadi,  ii 
which  the  Pelican  was  victorious.  It  ia  sad 
that  he  was  afterward  for  a  time  governor  d 
Detroit,  but  this  seems  hardly  probable  coiiad- 
ering  his  extreme  youth  at  die  time.  Vba 
Iberville  set  out  from  France  in  1698  on  bieei- 
pedition  to  found  a  colony  at  the  month  of  &t 
Mississippi,  he  took  with  him  his  two  brotben, 
SauvoUe  and  Bienville.  The  first  settlemta 
being  established  at  Biloxi,  and  Sauvolle  bebf 
left  in  command,  Iberville  returned  to  EBropt 
while  Bienville  was  engaged  in  explorations  rf 
the  suiTounding  .country.  In  16M,  while  d^ 
scending  the  Mississippi  in  a  small  boat,  be 
met,  at  a  point  still  called  English  Town,  IS  a, 
below  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  an  Esgbii 
armed  vessel  going  up  the  river  in  sMTchofi 
place  to  found  a  colony ;  but  on  BieiviDn 
representation  that  the  region  was  alreadr^ 
cnpied  by  the  French,  ^e  Englishman  p< 
about  and  abandoned  the  ent«rprise.  Ibernh 
returned,  Dec.  7,  with  a  commission  for  Sn- 
voile  as  governor  of  Louisiana ;  and  on  Ju- 
17,  1700,  Bienville  assisted  in  constmeting  i 
fort  on  the  river  54  m.  above  its  month,  when 
he  was  left  in  command  on  Iberville's  ttcoad 
return  to  France.  On  the  death  of  StsToUt 
July  22,  1701,  Bienville  sncceeded  hhn  in  tbt 
direction  of  the  colony,  whose  principal  kiI 
was  now  transferred  to  Mobile.  In  1704  be 
was  joined  by  his  younger  brother  Chftteaugaj 
with  a  band  of  17  setQers  from  Canada,  vbi 
were  followed  by  another  ship  bringing  &«■ 
France  "  20  girls  sent  by  his  m^estj  to  h 
married  to  the  Canadians  and  the  other  inhali- 
tants  of  Mobile  in  order  to  consolidate  th 
colony" — an  addition  which  led  to  tronbfe  ii 
1706,  when  these  women  revolted  at  the  !*• 
cessity  of  living  on  maize.  Bienville  had  otbtf 
difBculties  in  abundance — pestilence,  and  qmr* 
rels  with  La  Salle,  the  royal  commissary,  who<a 
Dec.  7,  1706,  charged  Bienville  and  his  brother* 
with  "  every  sort  of  malfeasances  and  dilapida- 
tions ;"  and  on  Iberville's  death  he  was  thw* 
ened  with  Indian  hostilities.  Unally,  on  Jn? 
13,  1707,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  it 
governor,  but  as  his  successor  died  on  his  wa.* 
from  France  he  still  retained  the  office,  h 
1708,  the  attempt  to  cnltivat*  the  lands  of  the 
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'  oolony  by  Indian  sIsTes  having  failed,  Bienville 
proposed  to  the  home  government  to  procure 
negroes  from  the  French  Antilles.  "  We  diall 
give,"  he  said,  "  three  Indians  for  two  negroes. 
The  Indians,  when  in  the  islands,  will  not  be 
able  to  rnn  away,  and  the  negroes  will  not  dare 
to  become  fagitives  in  Louisiana,  because  the 
Indians  would  kill  them."  In  Jan.  1709,  the 
colonists  were  reduced  to  live  on  acorns;  in 
1710  they  were  to  a  great  extent  dependent  for 
food  upon  the  Indians  about  them ;  in  1712  the 
king  granted  to  Antoine  Orozat  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  Louisiana  for  16  years, 
mdading  the  right  of  bringing  in  every  year  a 
dbip  load  of  negroes  from  Africa.  On  May  17, 
171S,  Bienville  was  superseded  by  the  arrival 
of  L«  Motte  Oadillao  as  governor,  who  brought 
with  him  for  Bienville  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Of  course  the  two  quarrelled, 
bnt  the  dispute  was  much  inflamed  when  Bien~ 
▼ille  declined  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Oadil- 
lao, who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  had 
persnaded  her  father  to  propose  the  alliance. 
Cadillac  sent  him  with  60  men  into  the  country 
of  the  Natchez,  apparently  hoping  that  he 
wonld  be  destroyed ;  but  by  cunning  treachery 
and  nnscrupnious  severity  of  conduct  he  gained 
the.  advantage  over  the  Indians,  so  far  as  to 
GOmpel  them  to  build  for  him  a  strong  fort, 
in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  and  returned  to 
Mobile,  Oct  4,  1716.  On  March  9,  1717,  De 
I'Epinay  arriveid  to  supersede  Oadillao  as  gov- 
ernor, and  Bienville  was  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis  and  received  the  gift  of  Horn 
island  on  the  coast  of  the  present  state  of  Ala- 
bama. He  quarrelled  with  the  new  governor, 
vrhose  administration  was  concluded  on  the 
smrrender  of  the  charter  of  Antoine  Orozat  and 
the  formation  of  Law's  Mississippi  company  at 
Paris,  Sept.  8,  1717.  On  March  9,  1718,  ar- 
rived the  first  expedition  sent  to  Louisiana  by 
this  company,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  and 
bringing  a  commission  for  Bienville  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  He  now  planted  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  on  May  14,  war  having 
broken  out  between  France  and  Spain,  he  took 
Pensacola,  where  he  placed  his  brother  Ch&- 
teaugnay  in  command.  Recaptured  by  the 
Spanish,  Bienville  retook  it  in  September.  In 
1723  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
Kew  Orleans.  On  Jan.  16,  1724,  he  was  or- 
dered to  France  to  answer  charges  that  bad 
been  brought  against  him.  Before  leaving  the 
colony  in  March,  he  published  bis  so  called 
bUck  code,  relating  chiefly  to  slaves,  which 
remained  in  force  tiU  after  the  transfer  of 
IiOuisiana  to  the  United  States,  and  was  after- 
ward to  a  great  extent  preserved  in  the  ne- 
fro  laws  of  the  state ;  this  code  also  banished 
ews,  i^  prohibited  every  religion  but  the 
Boman  Oatholio.  On  Aug.  9, 1726,  be  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  of  governor,  P6rier  being 
Appointed  in  his  place ;  at  the  same  time  ChA- 
tMngnay  was  removed  from  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  ordered  to  France.  There 
BienviUe  remained  until  1738,  when  he  was 


reappointed  governor  of  the  colony  and  raised 
to  ^e  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1786  he 
conducted  an  nnsnccessfU  campaign  against  the 
Ohickasaws,  and  in  1789  set  out  on  another  ex- 
pedition against  them,  but  returned  in  March, 
1740,  without  having  made  an  attack  for  fear 
of  "  compromising  the  arms  of  the  king."  One 
of  his  subordinates,  however,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  when  the  Ohickasaws 
submitted  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  con- 
sequence Bienville  was  superseded,  and  on  May 
10,  1748,  departed  for  France,  where  he  re- 
mained through  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1766, 
in  his  86th  year,  he  joined  the  agent  of  Loui- 
siana in  entreating  the  French  government  not 
to  surrender  that  country  to  Spain. 

BIQELOW,  EsABTUB  B.,  an  American  in- 
ventor, bom  in  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  in  April, 
1814.  He  was  intended  for  a  physician,  but 
his  father,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  having  f^ed 
in  business,  the  son  was  left  without  means  to 
finish  bis  studies.  He  resolved  to  apply  him- 
self to  some  mechanical  invention  by  which  he 
hoped  to  earn  enough  money  to  continue  hia 
education,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  contrived 
an  automatic  loom  for  weaving  knotted  coun- 
terpanes. He  obtained  •  patent  for  this  ma- 
chine in  1838,  and  made  a  contract  with  cer- 
tain capitalists  to  buUd  8  looms ;  but  before  the 
looms  were  built,  having  seen  some  imported 
counterpanes  of  a  new  kind  which  would  soon 
supersede  those  made  by  his  machine,  he  con- 
sented to  the  cancelling  of  the  contract,  and  in 
1840  produced  another  loom  capable  of  weav- 
ing the  new  fabric.  This  machine  is  still  in 
use.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  invented  a  loom 
for  weaving  coach  lace,  and  soon  afterward, 
having  given  up  the  intention  of  studying  med- 
icine, turned  his  attention  to  oarpet  weaving. 
In  1889  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Lowell  manufacturing  company,  under  which 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  produced  the 
first  power  loom  for  weaving  2-ply  ingrain  car- 
pets. It  was  ,at  once  sucoessftil,  and,  having 
been  repeatedly  improved  by  the  inventor,  was 
introduced  into  a  number  of  manufacturing 
towns,  and  is  still  in  very  extensive  use.  (See 
Oabfet,  voL  iv.)  In  the  spring  of  1862  Mr. 
Bigelow  proposed  a  scheme  of  uniform  taxation 
throughout  the  United  States  by  means  of 
stomps,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  "  The 
Tariff  Question  considered  in  regard  to  the 
Policy  of  England  and  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States"  (large  4to.,  Boston). 

BERNEY,  David  Beli.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Hunta- 
ville,  Ala.,  May  29,  1826.  He  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  his  youth  with  his  father,  James  6. 
Bimey,  and  studied  law,  but  before  commenc- 
ing practice  spent  several  years  in  Michigan, 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  first  call  of 
the  president  for  76,000  volunteers  in  April, 
1861,  he  raised  a  regiment,  the  23d  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  to  serve  for  three  months, 
and  when  that  time  expired  reorganized  it  for 
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a  new  ferm  of  service.  In  Dec.  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  which  was  dis- 
tingaished  at  Yorktown,  WUliamsburg,  and  the 
battles  before  Bichmond,  and  especicdly  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  run,  Aug.  29,  1862. 

BISOHOF,  Kakl  Gubtav,  a  German  geol- 
ogist and  chemist,  bom  in  a  suburb  of  Nurem- 
berg, Jan.  18, 1792.  He  studied  at  Erlangeo, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  snbsequendj  to  chemistry, 

fbysics,  and  geology,  succeeded  his  teacher, 
'rof.  Hildebrand,  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
the  nnlvendty  of  Erlangen,  and  in  1822  was 
called  to  a  similar  position  in  that  of  Bonn, 
which  be  still  holds  (1862).  His  works  are 
Buinerous  and  highly  esteemed.  The  most  im- 
portant are :  EnttBickelung  der  I^ntentuh»tami 
^rlangen,  1819);  Lekiwtdt  derreinen  ChamU 
monn,  1824) ;  IHe  mtlkaniiehen  MineralquelUn 
DentttUana*  und  Frankreieht  (Bonn,  1826); 
Die  WSrmelehre  de»  Innem  uTuert  Erdkorpen 
(Leipsie,  1887);  and  Lekrhueh  der  tihemiachen 
und  pkytikali*ehen  Oeologie  (Bonn,  1847  et 
uq.);  beside  "Lectures"  (1848)  and  "Popular 
Letters  to  a  Lady"  (1848-'9)  on  natural  science. 
BLACK  HAWK,  a  chief  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  bom  about  1768  at  the  principal  Sac 
village  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Hississippi,  at 
the  month  of  the  Rock  river,  died  at  the  village 
of  his  tribe  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  Iowa,  Oct. 
8,  1888.  About  1788  he  succeeded  his  father, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  Cherokee,  as  head 
chief  of  the  Sacs.  In  1804,  by  a  treaty  made 
with  Gen.  Harrison  at  St.  Louis,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  sold  to  the  United  States  their  lands, 
extending  some  700  miles  along  the  Mississippi, 
for  $1,000  a  year.  Black  Hawk  maintained 
that  the  chieft  who  signed  this  treaty  were 
drunk  at  the  time,  but  it  was  ratified  by  another 
treaty  in  1816,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812,  in  which  Black  Hawk  with  some  of  the 
Sacs  took  part  on  the  side  of  England ;  and 
again  by  a  third  treaty  at  St.  Louis  in  1816, 
which  was  signed  by  Black  Hawk  himself.  In 
1828,  in  compliance  with  these  treaties,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  led  by  a 
chief  named  Keoknk,  removed  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  re- 
mained behind.  In  1829  the  land  occupied  by 
the  Sac  village  was  sold  to  white  settlers,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1881  the  com  which  the  In- 
dians planted  was  ploughed  up.  Black  Hawk 
threatened  retaliation.  Governor  Reynolds  of 
Illinois  called  out  the  militia,  G«n.  Gunes  took 
possession  of  the  village,  and  Black  Hawk  re- 
treated across  the  Mississippi,  and  made  a  new 
treaty  agreeing  not  to  return  into  Illinois  with- 
out permission.  Nevertheless,  having  been 
informed  that  several  other  tribes  wonld  assist 
him,  and  Relieving  that  the  British,  to  wliom 
he  had  always'  been  friendly,  would  give  him 
aid,  he  recrossed  the  Mississippi  with  his  people 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  ascended  the  Rock 
river  to  a  "Winnebago  village.  Here  a  band  of 
fiO  of  his  warriors  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 


800  mounted  militia,  who  had  ahot  &e  levw 
of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  the  chief  to  me^ 
them,  and  who  were  put  to  flight  in  tlie  eo- 
coonter  which  followed.  Black  Hawk's  men 
were  now  divided  into  squads  and  bntchend 
the  settlers  at  every  opportunity,  and  genwil 
alarm  prevailed  throughout  Illinois  aad  Vii- 
oonsin.  Troops  were  sent  thither  from  tLe 
eastern  states,  and  Gen.  Scott  to«k  cominiiid; 
but  the  cholera  breaking  out  among  tlie  sol- 
diers, interfered  greatly  with  their  opentioiii 
Finally  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  Wiseoi- 
sin  river,  and  defeated  there  on  July  21  \ij 
Gen.  Dodge,  some  40  of  their  braves  beisg 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  again  at  the  riTcrBii- 
axe  by  Gren.  Atkinson  on  Aug.  2.  Black  Hirt 
escaped,  but  was  taken  by  a  couple  of  TIbim- 
bagoes  and  delivered  to  Gen.  Scott  at  Pnim 
dn  Chien,  Aug.  27,  1832.  A  new  treatj  vas 
made  at  Rock  island,  Sept.  21,  by  which  tbi 
lands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  W.  of  the  Mias- 
sippi  were  sold,  and  the  tribes,  some  S.OOO  it 
number,  removed  to  the  region  abont  Fort  Ds 
Moines.  Black  Hawk  with  his  two  sons  uJ 
seven  others  of  the  principal  warriors  wen 
detained  as  hostages,  were  seen  by  the  ciriw 
in  passing  through  the  principal  cities  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  were  oon&ied  in  FortiM 
Monroe  until  June  6,  1833,  when  tbej  Ten 
released  and  returned  to  their  tribe. 

BLAIR,  MoNTGOMXRT,  .an  Amerieu  <tit» 
man,  bom  in  Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  May  10, 1815, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  milituy  acadaq 
in  1885,  and  was  appointed  a  2d  fieateniiitii 
tlie  2d  artillery,  in  which  capacity  he  Krvejii 
the  Florida  war.  He  resigned  on  M»j  20, 1634, 
studied  law,  and  began  the  practice  c^  thit 
profession  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1887.  Hew 
appointed  D.  S.  district  attorney  for  Itewi 
in  1839,  and  held  that  office  till  1843,  whetht 
became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  conunon  plei^ 
in  which  post  he  remained  till  1849,  wha  hi 
resigned  it.  In  1842  he  was  also  major  of  St 
Louis.  In  1652  he  removed  to  Maryland,  when 
he  resided  until  his  appointment  aapottini^ 
general  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Lioeohi  is 
March,  1861.  Previous  to  the  repeal  erf  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  he  had  been  a  danocitt  M 
after  the  consnmmation  of  that  measure  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  republican  party,  andn* 
removed  accordingly  by  President  BnchiMJ 
from  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  court « 
claims,  to  whidi  he  had  been  appointed  I? 
President  Pierce ;  and  in  1860  he  presided  oia 
the  republican  state  convention  of  MarylM 
and  was  a  candidate  for  preaidential  electOTM 
the  republican  ticket.  In  the  famoos  Dred 
Scott  case  he  was  counsel  for  the  pluntiff. 

BLAKE,  GsoBGB  Ssnra,  an  Americin  n*™ 
officer,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1803.  He 
entered  tie  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1|^ 
and  his  early  services  were  in  the  Indepesd- 
ence  and  Columbus,  Commodore  William  Bii»- 
bridge,  and  the  Alligator,  lient.  Cemdt.  B. 
F.  Stockton,  returning  to  the  United  Sttta 
from  the  African  station  in  1821  in  a  Porti- 
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gneae  prize.  He  nest  passed  several  years  in 
the  merchant  service  on  furlough  ;  in  1827  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  and  attached  to  the 
Grampus  on  the  West  India  station,  cruising  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy;  was  employed  in 
1832  on  a  special  survey  of  Narraganset  bay, 
and  from  1885  to  1840  on  the  survey  of  the 
coast;  and  in  1848,  when  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out,  obtained  command  of  the  lO-gun 
brig  Perry.  While  cruising  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba  he  encountered  the  noted  hurricane  of 
October  of  that  year.  The  Perry  scudded  be- 
fore this  hurricane  21  hours,  her  track  de- 
scribing nearly  a  circle,  when  she  was  thrown 
npon  the  coast  of  Florida  a  mere  wreck.  She 
■was  extricated,  however,  and  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia under  jury  masts.  Lieut.  Oomdt. 
Bluce  requested  a  conrt  of  inquiry,  but  the  for- 
mality was  not  deemed  necessary,  the  secretary 
'of  the  navy  stating  in  a  letter  officially  published 
that  the  department  considered  his  claims  to 
the  character  of  a  "  zealous  and  skilful  officer" 
rather  "  elevated  than  depressed  by  his  con- 
duct in  the  trying  and  perilous  circnmstnnces 
In  which  he  was  placed."  In  1847  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander,  in  which  grade  he 
was  attached  for  some  time  to  the  burean  of 
OonatructioD  and  equipment.  He  also  served 
as  fleet  captain  and  commander  of  the  razee 
Independence  in  the  Mediterranean  for  3  years, 
and  was  employed  on  special  duty  connected 
with  the  Stevens  battery.  In  1855  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1867 
was  ordered  to  relieve  Capt.  (now  Kear  Admi- 
ral) Gk>ldsborough  as  superintendent  of  the 
"D.  S.  navcd  academy,  which  office  he  still  holds. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  demonstra- 
tions were  made  toward  seizing  the  academy 
(then  at  Annapolis,  Md.)  and  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, which  was  lying  in  the  harbor  as  the 
sdiool  ship  of  the  institution;  but  prompt 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  seizure, 
and,  according  to  the  official  report  of  -the  sec- 
Tetary  of  the  navy,  "  the  young  men,  under  the 
superintendence  and  guidance  of  Oapt.  Blake, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  result." 
On  the  removal  of  the  academy  to  Newport, 
B.  I.,  it  was  deemed  important,  says  Secretary 
"Welles,  in  his  annual  report  of  Dec.  1861,  that 
the  superintendent  should  be  continued  in  his 
office  until  the  institution  is  permanently  reSs- 
tsblished.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy 
in  July,  1862,  Oapt.  Blake  was  promoted  to  be 
commodore.  He  has  been  nearly  40  years  in 
the  navy,  and  has  been  employed  87  years,  17 
years  beingon  sea  service. 

BLANOHARD,  Albkrt  G.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  1810,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1829  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lienten- 
'ant  in  tiie  3d  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
Aug.  81, 1888, 1st  lieutenant  Oct.  80,  1836,  and 
resigned  Oct.  1,  1840,  to  enter  upon  commer- 
cial life  at  Kew  Orleans.  In  1848  he  became 
director  of  public  schools  in  that  dty,  and 
Totained  that  office  for  two  years.    He  yolon- 


teered  for  the  Mexican  war  in  May,  1846,  and 
served  as  captain  in  Dakin's  Louisiana  regiment 
nntii  May  15,  1647,  having  distinguished  him- 
self at  Monterey,  and  having,  April  9, 1847, 
declined  the  appointment  of  captain  of  volti- 
geurs.  He  was  appointed,  May  27, 1847,  nuyor 
in  the  12th  infantry,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  being  disbanded  with 
his  regiment  July  25,  1848.  He  now  returned 
to  New  Orleans,  where  on  Feb.  1,  1849,  he  be- 
came district  surveyor  of  the  2d  mnnicipality. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  be 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  con- 
federate army,  which  rank  he  stLU  retains. 

BLENKER,  Loms,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  ormy,  born  in  Worms, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1812.  He  was  brought 
up  to  his  &ther'8  craft,  that  of  a  jeweller, 
but  at  the  age  of  20  enlisted  in  the  Bavor 
nan  legion,  which  was  raised  to  accompa- 
ny the  newly  elected  King  Otho  to  Greece. 
His  corps  was  actively  employed  against  the 
Moinotes  and  Ronmeliotes,  and  Blenker  rose 
to  be  sergeant,  and  when  the  legion  was  dis- 
banded in  1887  received  with  his  discharge  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  He  studied  medicine  for  a 
little  while  in  Munich,  then  engaged  in  the  wine 
trade  at  Worms,  and  in  1849  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  revolutionary  government  in 
that  city,  being  burgomaster  and  commander 
of  the  national  guard.  Joining  the  revolution- 
ary army  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
men,  he  fought  in  one  or  two  successful  engage- 
ments with  the  Prusdans,  and  then  took  com- 
mand of  that  portion  of  the  insurgent  forces 
destined  to  cover  Carlsmbe  and  sustain  Micros- 
lawokL  After  the  combat  of  Durlach  he  oo- 
cnpiod  Mohlburg  and  Enielingen,  frpm  which 
he  was  driven  ^ter  a  hard  struggle.  On  the 
departure  of  Mieroslawski  he  joined  the  forces 
of  Sigel,  but  the  revolution  was  now  completely 
crushed,  and  he  retired  into  Switzerland.  Or- 
dered, in  Sept.  1849,  to  leave  that  country,  he 
embarked  at  Havre  for  the  United  States,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Rockland  co.,  N,  Y.  He 
soon  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  commerce  antil  1861.  He  then 
raised  the  8th  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 
with  which  he  marched  to  Washington  in  May, 
and  shortly  before  the  advance  upon  Oentre- 
ville  was  put  in  command  of  a  bngide  of  the 
6th  division  under  Ool.  Miles,  At  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  run,  he  covered  the  retreat  with  great 
steadiness,  and  for  Iiis  services  on  that  day  was 
oommiosioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
Aug.  9.  He  remomed  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanding  a  division,  nntil  the 
commencement  of  the  Yorktown  campaign, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  western  Virginia.  Gen. 
Fremont,  after  entering  the  valley  of  Virginia 
in  July,  1862,  relieved  him  from  duty,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  not  been  in  active  service. 

BLUNT,  Jamss  G.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Hancock 
00.,  Me.,  in  1826.  From  14  to  19  years  of  aj^ 
he  was  a  sailor.    He  then  removed  to  Ohio^ 
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was  graduated  at  the  Starling  medical  college, 
Colnmbna,  in  1849,  practised  bis  profession  in 
Dark  CO.,  Ohio,  until  1866,  and  then  settled 
in  Anderson  co.,  Kansas,  as  a  physician  and 
farmer.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  iree 
state  party  daring  die  struggles  of  1866-7,  and 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state.  In  July,  1861, 
he  took  the  field  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Sd  Kansas  volunteers.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  6en.  James  Lane's  brigade,  and  on 
April  8,  1862,  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  department  of  Kansaa.  On  Oct.  22,  1862, 
he  engaged  a  confederate  force  at  Maysville, 
near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Arkansas,  and  totally 
routed  it  after  an  action  of  one  hour. 

B0GG8,  Ohahlm  Stuaet,  an  oflScer  of  the 
U.  8.  navy,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Jan.  28, 1811.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Capt.  James 
Lawrence,  of  the  fHgate  Chesapeake,  who  fell 
in  the  action  with  the  Shannon.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1820,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in 
the  sloop  of  war  "Warreh,  Oapt.  Kearney,  on 
the  Mediterranean  station.  Subsequently  he 
served  in  the  "West  Indies  and  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific ; 
was  attached  during  the  Mexican  war  to  the 
steamer  Princeton,  of  Commodore  Conner's 
squadron,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  in  1861 
was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  as  1st 
lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander in  1866,  and  assigned  by  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  to  the  U.  S.  mail  steamer  Illinois, 
which  he  commanded  for  8  years.  He  was 
then  appointed  lighthouse  inspector  for  the 
coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
territory.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  be  was  ordered  home  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  gunboat  Varuna,  belonging  to 
Flag  Officer  Farragnt's  gulf  squadron.  In  the 
attack  of  the  squadron  upon  the  Missiauppi 
forts,  April  18-24,  1862,  he  destroyed  6  of  the 
confederate  gunboats,  but  finally  lost  his  own 
vessel,  after  driving  his  antagonist  ashore  in 
fiames.  When  he  found  the  Varuna  sinking,  he 
ran  her  ashore,  tied  her  to  the  trees,  andfonght 
his  guns  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun  tracks. 
He  returned  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  de- 
spatches, was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
new  sloop  of  war  Juniata,  and  soon  afterward 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

BOHLEN,  Hbnbt,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IT.  S.  array,  bom  in  Oermony, 
killed  in  Virginia,  Ang.  28,  1862.  He  came  to 
America  while  a  young  man,  and  settled  as  a 
wine  and  liquor  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  amassed  a  fortune.  In  1861  he  en- 
tered the  array  as  colonel  of  the  76th  (German) 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was 
attached  to  Gen.  Blenker's  command.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier- general  of  volunteers 
April  28,  1862,  served  under  Fremont  in  west- 
em  Virginia,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Cross  Keys  (June  8),  and  was  specially  com- 
mended for  his  services  in  the  Shenandoah  val- 


ley nnder  Gen.  Sigel.  He  covered  the  letntt 
of  the  army  of  Virginia  across  the  Bappahis- 
nock,  and  fell  while  directing  the  movementi 
of  his  brigade  in  a  skirmish  near  that  river. 

BONHAM,  MiLLEDOB  L.,  a  general  in  tlie 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1816,  was  graduated  at  the  South 
Carolina  college  in  1884,  studied  law,  was  td- 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbia  in  1837,  tsd 
settled  at  Edgfield  Court  House;  was  solici- 
tor for  the  southern  circuit  of  the  state  {rom 
1848  to  I860 ;  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  from  the  4th  district  in  1866,  and  was 
reelected  in  1868,  and  served  as  such  nntil  tlie 
withdrawal  of  the  members  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Dec.  34, 1860,  after  the  secession  of  that 
state,  when  he  went  out  with  the  others,  u  he 
had  long  before  proclaimed  he  should  do.  H« 
was  appointed  m^jor-general  of  the  troops  of 
South  Carolina,  and  afterward  briga^er-^- 
eral  in  the  confederate  army,  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Blaokbom's  ford  and  Boll  ran,  and 
was  honorably  mentaoned  in  the  report  of  the 
commanding  general.  Being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confederate  congress,  he  withdrew 
from  military  life.  , 

BOONEVILLE,  a  town  of  Cooper  ca,  ¥0, 
on  the  Missouri  river,  (See  Boosevius,  toL 
ill.)  A  battle  was  fought  here,  June  17, 1861, 
between  a  Union  force  of  2,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Lyon,  and,  4,000  oonfederatee 
nnder  Gov.  Jackson.  Gen.  Lyon  In  pnrsnit  left 
Jefferson  City  on  the  16th,  by  the  river,  and  dis- 
embarked his  men  at  7  o'clock  the  folloviig 
morning,  at  a  point  about  4  m.  below  Boom- 
ville.  The  confederate  force,  consisting  of  Wt 
souri  militia,  over  whom  a  Mr.  Little  had  bea 
placed  in  command  by  the  governor,  was  post- 
ed along  the  summit  of  a  hill  between  Boons- 
ville  and  the  Union  troops  just  lauded.  !Dw 
attack  by  Lyon's  army  was  made  with  shells 
and  musketiy,  and  for  a  short  time  sharply  R- 
turaed.  The  confederates,  however,  in  a  fe»' 
minutes  retired,  forming  again  in  a  field  of 
wheat,  and  firing  fh>m  this  and  from  *  gran 
upon  their  right.  In  about  20  minntes  thej 
again  retreated  before  Lyon's  advance,  rallyiii? 
once  more  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  but  beiii; 
at  the  same  time  fired  upon  from  some  of  the 
steamers  which  followed,  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
they  threw  down  their  orma,  many  being  tak«8 
prisoners,  and  others  fleeing  through  tlie  towE. 
The  notional  force  took  two  cannon,  and  »  co«- 
siderable  quantity  of  email  arms  and  etorei. 
The  loss  of  the  confederates  in  killed  was  e^ 
mated  at  from  20  to  60 ;  the  Union  loss  was  i 
killed,  8  missing,  and  a  few  wounded. 

BOOTH,  Edwin,  on  American  actor,  secoiid 
surviving  son  of  Jnnius  Bratns  Booth,  bom 
on  his  father's  farm  near  Baltimore,  Md-,B 
1888.  He  was  educated  for  the  stage,  tr^T- 
elling  with  his  father  on  his  starring  engig'^ 
ments,  occasionally  playing  small  parts,  «M 
making  his  first  regular  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  1849  as  Tyrrell  in  Richard  III  u 
1861,  on  occasion  of  his  father's  iUneai,  M 
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took  hia  place^laying  Richard  at  the  Ohatham 
theatre,  New  York.  In  1862  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  engaged  for  "  utility  hnsiness,"  and 
in  18A4  made  a  visit  to  AnstriJia,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  many  of  the  Pacific  islands.  He  re- 
turned to  California,  after  playing  a  saccessfnl 
engagement  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  in 
1857  appeared  at  Barton's  theatre  in  New 
York.  It  was  not,  however,  nntil  Nov.  1860, 
when  he  played  another  engagement  at  the 
same  theatre,  under  its  new  name  of  the  Win- 
ter Garden,  that  he  achieved  that  high  position 
on  the  stage  which  he  now  holds.    He  made  a 

?rofe8sional  visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
881,  played  at  the  London  Haymarket,  passed 
A  year  on  the  continent  engaged  in  the  study 
of  his  art,  and  returned  to  its  praotioe  in  New 
York  in  Sept.  1862. 

BORLAND,  SoLow,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia,  was 
educated  in  North  Carolina,  studied  medicine, 
and  settled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  mtyor  of  the  Arkansas  mounted  volunteers, 
who  were  enlisted  for  12  months  only,  and  were 
disbanded  in  June,  1847.  He  afterward  served 
as  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Worth,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and  held  for  a 
time  as  a  prisoner.  Returning  to  Arkansas,  he 
was  dected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state, 
taking  his  seat  at  Washington  on  the  inangora- 
tion  of  President  Taylor,  and  in  the  senate  uni- 
formly voted  with  the  more  southern  wing  of 
the  democratic  party.  In  1868,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  conclusion  of  his  senatorial  term, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  minister 
to  Central  America,  and  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  that  office.  He  remained  there,  how- 
ever, but  about  a  year,  and  in  May,  1864,  being 
at  San  Juau  de  Nicaragua  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  the  authorities  of  the  town  at- 
tempted to  arrest  him  because  he  had  interfered 
at  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbor,  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  a  man  charged 
with  murder.  Mr.  Borland  took  reflige  in  a 
hotel,  and  while  parleying  with  those  who 
"were  attempting  to  arrest  him,  he  was  struck 
by  a  glass  bottle  thrown  by  some  one  in  the 
throng  about  the  house.  This  insult  was  the 
principal  cause  for  tiie  bombardment  and  de- 
struction of  the  town  by  order  of  the  U.  8. 
government,  executed  by  Commander  HoUins 
of  the  sloop  of  war  Oyane,  July  18, 1864.  Mr. 
Borland  was  afterward  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  governor  of  New  Mexico,  but  declined, 
and  remained  at  Little  Rock,  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  still  declaring 
himself  from  time  to  time  an  adherent  of  the  so 
called  southern  rights  party,  nntil  the  spring  of 
1861,  when,  long  before  the  secession  of  the  state, 
he  riused  a  body  of  troops,  and  on  April  24  took 
possession  of  Fort  Smith  at  midnight,  a  part  of 
the  garrison  under  Capt.  Stnrgis,  U.  S.  A.,  hav- 
ing made  their,  escape  an  hour  before.  He  now 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  pro- 
Tislonal  confederate  army. 


BOWUNG  GREEN,  a  village  of  S,  W.  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad, 
and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Barren  river, 
145  m.  8.  W.  from  Frai&ort,  which  in  the  ex- 
isting civil  war  has  been  a  point  of  much  stra- 
tegetic  importance.  It  was  occupied  in  Sept. 
1861,  by  the  confederate  general  Bnckner,  with 
a  force  of  10,000  men.  The  approaches  to  the 
town  could  easily  be  commanded  with  a  small 
force,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  chief 

£  laces  in  the  line  of  posts  commencing  at  the 
[ississippl  river  and  extending- through  the 
southern  part  of  Kentucky  and  the  northern 

fart  of  Tennessee  to  Cumberland  gap.  When 
'ort  Henry  was  captured,  the  confederates  be- 
gan to  leave  Bowling  Green,  Gen.  Buckner 
transferring  the  chief  part  of  his  command  to 
Fort  Donelson,  whither  he  went  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Henry.  On  Feb.  11  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitohel's  division  left  Bacon  creek,  Ey.,  and 
made  a  forced  march  to  Bowling  Green,  hoping 
to  save  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Barren 
river.  On  the  15th  they  arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  town,  and  prepared 
to  cross  it,  a  battery  meanwhile  shelling  the 
position  of  the  confederates.  The  bridges  over 
the  river  were,  however,  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  last  of  the  confederate  troops  were  retiring 
from  their  camp.  They  had  not  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  Union  army  so  soon,  and  were 
carrying  off  their  movable  property  when  they 
were  snrprised;  they  at  once  set  iQre  to  all 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind,  and  thus 
immense  quantities  of  grain  and  other  provi- 
sions were  lost,  beside  the  warehouses  contain- 
ing them.  Nevertheless  the  Union  troops  cap- 
tured a  very  large  amount  of  property,  and  se- 
cured the  important  position. 

BOYD,  Andhkw  Kennedy  HcTcaisoir,  a 
Scottish  clergyman  and  essayist,  born  at  Au- 
chinleck,  Ayrshire,  in  Nov.  1825.  His  father 
was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  became 
a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land in  1851,  and  was  settled  successively 
over  the  parishes  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  Kirkpat- 
rick-Irongray  in  Galloway,  and  St.  Bernard's, 
Edinburgh.  He  first  became  known  as  an  au- 
thor by  a  series  of  essays  published  in  "  Fra- 
ser's  Magazine,"  a  collection  of  which  were  re- 
printed in  1860  under  the  title  of  "  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson."  This  volume  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  series  of  essays  under  the 
same  title  in  1861 ;  "  Leisure  Hours  in  Town" 
(1862) ;  and  "  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson"  (1863). 

BOYLE,  Jebbmiah  TrLfonn,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Mercer  co.,  Ky.,  in  May,  1818.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  in  1840,  and 
was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar, 
at  which  he  practised  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861.  Although  noted  for  his 
avoidance  of  political  life,  he  now  entered  the 
field  as  a  supporter  of  the  government,  and 
▼as  one  of  the  first  men  in  Kentucky  who  pub- 
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lioly  advocated  the  policy  of  coercing  the  ee- 
eeding  states.  In  Nov.  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  raised  by 
himself.  After  wintering  'vrith  his  command 
in  sonthem  Tennessee,  he  joined  the  army 
under  Bnell  in  Feb.  1862,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  the  succeeding  April. 
He  was  soon  after  appcMnted  to  the  command 
of  the  military  district  of  Kentucky,  and  on 
Nov.  17  was  placed  over  the  newly  created  dis- 
trict of  western  Kentucky,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  under  Gen.  Wright. 

BRAGG,  Bkaxton,  a  general  in  the  confed- 
erate service,  born  in  "Warren  co.,  N.  C,  about 
1815,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837  and 
appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  artillery. 
In  Nov.  1887,  he  became  an  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence ;  in  December  was  ac^utant 
of  his  regiment;  in  July,  1888,  was  made  a  1st 
lieutenant ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  May  9, 
1846,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  a  captain, 
which  rank  he  attained  in  f\ill  in  June ;  fought 
gallantly  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  was 
brevetted  a  mf^or ;  and  again  at  Buena  Vista, 
Feb.  28,  1847,  and  was  brevetted  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  was  appointed  mqjor  of  the  1st  cav- 
alry, March  S,  1856,  but  declined,  and  resigned 
from  the  service,  Jan.  8, 185'6.  Henceforth  he 
lived  on  his  extensive  plantation  atThibodeaux, 
La.,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gener- 
al, and  took  command  of  the  forces  at  Pensacola 
destined  to  reduce  Fort  Pickens.  He  remained 
there  until  Feb.  1862,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  m^or-general,  ordered  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  troops  drawn  from  Pensacola 
and  Mobile,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Jock- 
son,  Teni).,  March  10.  He  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  place  of  Gen.  A.  S.  John- 
ston killed  in  that  battle,  and  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Gen.  Beauregard  from  the  command 
of  the  department  in  May  succeeded  him  in 
that  post.  In  August  he  left  his  encampment 
at  Chattanooga,  successfully  turned  Gen.  Buell's 
left  flank,  and  possing  through  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, entered  Kentucky  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  But  Buell,  leaving  his  posts  in 
Alabama,  and  marching  on  a  much  shorter  line, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Louisville  before  him,  and 
Bragg  was  compelled  to  retire,  having  fought 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct.  9,  with  a  part  of 
Buell's  army  under  M^or-Gen.  McOook.  He 
carried  away  a  vast  amount  of  supplies  fW>m 
Kentucky,  and  many  recruits  for  the  confeder- 
ate service.  He  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand, and  placed  under  arrest  in  Richmond, 
but  soon  restored,  and  now  (Nov.  1862)  com- 
mands the  confederate  army  opposed  to  Gen. 
Bosecrans. 

BRANCH,  Lawbencb  O'Brikn,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
■Halifax  eo^  N.  0.,  in  1820,  killed  at  the  battle 


of  Antietam,  Sept  17, 1868.  He  was  a  eon  of 
Gov.  John  Branch,  who  was  Preadent  Jack- 
son's first  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  Princeton  college  in  1838,  studied  Uw, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  settled  at  lUleigb, 
was  elected  as  a  democrat  a  representative  ia 
congress  in  1854,  and  was  reelected  in  1856. 
He  voted  in  congress  for  the  measures  of  die 
democratic  party,  including  the  bill  admittiig 
Kansas  under  the  Lecomptcn  coDBtitntien  in 
1856.  Together  with  other  representatires  of 
North  Carolina,  he  retained  his  seat  in  con- 
gress until  the  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, March  4, 1861.  After  the  secession  of 
that  state,  May  21,  he  entered  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  was  afterward  attached  to  the  pro- 
visional confederate  army,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  commanded 
the  confederate  forces  at  Newbemwhenitwai 
captured  1^  Gren.  Burnside. 

BKANNAN,  John  Mu-tox,  brigadier-genenl 
of  voltmteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  about  1821,  was  gradnabid 
at  West  Point  in  1841  and  appointed  a  brevet 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery ;  became  a  1st 
lieutenant  in  March,  1847 ;  distingnished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  was  brevetted 
A  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreraa  and  Chanr 
busco ;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  oi 
the  Belen  gate  of  Mexico,  Sept.  13, 1847;  he- 
came  a  captain  in  Nov.  1854;  was  appointed! 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Sept.  28, 1861, 
and  has  since  served  in  the  department  of  the 
South,  having  for  a  ti^le  had  command  of 
southern  Florida.  Transferred  to  Sontli  Caro- 
lina, he  commanded,  Oct.  22,  1862,  a  move- 
ment from  Hilton  Head  to  reconnoitre  the 
Broad  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  conrse  of 
which  he  engaged  a  considerable  force  of  the 
confederates  and  drove  them  across  the  Poco- 
taligo  river,  with  severe  loss  on  both  aides. 

BRAYMAN,  Mason,  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  in  tie  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Bnffaii^ 
N.  Y.,  May  23,  1813.  His  early  life  wag  ^ 
on  a  farm.  He  began  the  trade  of  a  printer  ia 
the  office  of  the  "  Bnfialo  Journal,"  at  the  age 
of  23  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1887  rft' 
moved  to  the  West,  and  became  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  "Advertiser."  In  18«  li« 
opened  a  law  office  at  Springfield,  IS. ;  in  18^ 
revised  the  statutes  of  Illinois;  and  the  neit 
year  was  appointed  a  special  comnisaoner  aid 
attorney  to  prosecute  ofiienders  and  restore  the 
peace  of  that  portion  of  the  state  disturbed  bx 
the  Mormon  difBculties.  He  was  gnbseqaentfr 
actively  engaged  in  railroad  enterprises  vm 
1861,  when  he  became  m^or  of  the  29tli  Dh- 
nois  volunteers,  of  which  regiment  he  was  wo- 
moted  to  be  colonel  in  April,  1862.  He  hM 
meanwhile  been  chief  of  staflf  and  asEistant 
ac^utant-general  to  Gen.  McClemaad,  and  pu^ 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Belmont,  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  Shiloh.  He  was  appointed  brig»die^ 
general  of  volunteers  Sept.  85, 1862. 

BEIGGS,  Hbnbt  Shaw,  brigadier-generd 
of  volunteers  in  the  Iff.  8.  army,  bom  at  Lu* 
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boroogh,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1824. 
He  waa  graduated  at  Williama  college  in  1844, 
studied  law  at  Cambridge,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1848,  and  practised  his  profession  at 
Pittsfleld  until  1861.  He  was  then  captain  of 
a  militia  company,  which  joined  the  8th  regi- 
ment of  Massaoliuaetts  volunteers,  and  left 
Boston  April  18,  1861,  to  march  to  the  defence 
of  Washington.  ffOn  reaching  Annapolis  his 
company  was  detached  to  secure  the  frigate 
Constitution,  used  by  the  naval  school.  Before 
ttte  expiration  of  the  three  months'  service  he 
received  a  commission  as  colonel,  and  in  June, 
1861,  tool^  command  of  the  10th  Massachusetts. 
Yolnnteers,  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and 
■waa  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, July  17,  1862. 

BRIGHT,  Jbssb  D.,  an  American  senator, 
born  at  Norwich,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
IS,  1812.    He  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he 

Practised  law  and  was  appointed  circuit  judge. 
[e  was  subsequently  U.  B.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  state  senator,  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  In  1845  he  became  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  remained  in  that  ofiSce  two 
saccessive  terms,  till  1857.  In  that  year  the 
democratic  members  of  the  state  legislature 
re&lected  him  to  the  senate  in  a  manner  which 
was  denounced  as  fraudulent  and  unconstitu- 
tional by  his  repttullcan  opponents,  and  his  sest 
was  contested.  He  nevertheless  continued  to 
hold  it  tijl  Feb.  1862,  when,  on  a  charge  of 
disloyalty,  the  principal  proofrof  which  was 
that  on  March  1,  1861,  he  wr«te  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,"  recommending  to  him 
a  person  desirous  of  furnishing  arms,  he  was 
expelled  by  a  vote  of  82  to  14. 

BROOKS,  WiLUAM  T.  H.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1815,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  and  was  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  8d  infantry ;  became  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
Sept.  1846;  was  brevetted  a  captain  for  gal- 
lantry at  Monterey;  was  assistant  adjutant- 
general  to  Gen.  Twiggs  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ; 
was  brevetted  a  m^jor  for  gallantry  at  Con- 
treraa  and  Ohnrubnaco;  became  a  captain  in 
Nov.  1861 ;  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle 
with  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  Oct.  10,  1858; 
and  was  promoted  to  be  a  m^or  in  the  18th 
infantry,  March  12,  1862,  having  been  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Sept.  28,  1861. 
He  has  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Franklin,  took  part  in  the 
battles  before  Richmond,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Antietsm  led  his  brigade  in  the  division  of  Gen. 
W.  F.  Smith. 

BROWN,  Habvst,  brevet  brigadier-general 
in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  in 
1796.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1818,  and  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  of  light 
artillery.  In  1821  he  was  transferred  to  the 
4th  artillery  and  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant. 
He  was  ordered  to  Florida  immediately  after 
vou  XVI. — 44 


its  cession  by  the  Spaniards,  and  remained  there 
until  1824,  when  he  was  appointed  afde-de-camp 
to  M^j.  Gen.  Brown.  In  1826  he  was  made 
assistant  quartermaster.  In  1882  he  was  sent 
against  the  Indians  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
was  in  active  service  during  the  Florida  war, 
and  in  the  Creek  war  in  1885,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain.  He  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Creek  volunteers  in 
the  war  against  the  Seminoles  in  ]886-'7,  and 
was  brevetted  m^or  in  1886 ;  served  under 
Gen.  Taylor  and  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  subsequent 
engagements ;  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubnsco,  and  colonel  for  services  at  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  became  major 
of  the  2d  artillery  in  1851,  and  commanded 
against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1855-^6. 
In  1857  he  was  selected  to  establish  an  artillery 
school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  continued  in 
command  of  the  school  and  that  post  until 
1859,  when  Secretary  Floyd  appointed  him  in- 
spector of  artillery  for  the  eastern  department 
and  Texas.  In  Jan.  1861,  he  was  ordered  to 
command  thc' troops  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  Fort  McHenry,  and  in  April  appomted 
to  the  department  of  Florida,  and  ordered  to 
fit  out  and  command  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Pickens,  in  which  he  was  entirely 
successful.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th 
artillery  in  April,  1861,  and  brigadier-generiJ 
of  volunteers  in  October  of  the  same  year ;  this 
last  appointment  be  declined.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  to  date 
from  Nov.  23,  1861,  and  in  1862  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  axtil- 
lery  of  the  camp  of  instruction  at  Annapolis  in 
June,  1862. 

BROWNLOW,  WituAM  Ganhawat,  an 
American  clergyman  and  journalbt,  bom  in 
Wythe  CO.,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805.  He  became 
an  orphan  at  11  years  of  age,  was  employed 
at  hard  labor  till  he  was  18,  and  then  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  at  which  he  worked 
till  he  acquired  the  means  of  repairing  the  de- 
fects of  his  early  education.  Entering  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  in  1826,  he  was  an  itinerant 
preacher  for  10  years,  and  in  1882  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  conference  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  same  year  he  travelled  a  circuit 
in  Sonth  Carolina  in  which  John  C.  Calhoun 
resided,  and  where  Mr.  Brownlow  was  drawn 
into  the  nullification  controversy,  taking  sides 
Btrongly  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  publishing  a 
pamphlet  in  his  own  vindication  in  consequence 
of  the  fierce  opposition  excited  against  him.  In 
a  controversy  at  the  same  period  with  a  clergy- 
man of  another  denomination  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Methodists  with  regard  to  slavery, 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  the  following  pro- 
phetic extract  from  which  expresses  the  senti- 
ments he  has  ever  since  muntained :  "  I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  young  as  I 
am,  because  it  is  one  day  or  other  to  shake  thia . 
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mvenaaent  to  its  veiy  foundation.  I  expect  to 
five  to  see  that  day,  and  not  to  be  an  old  man 
at  that.  The  turiif  question  now  threatens  the 
oTerthrow  of  the  gorernment,  but  the  slavery 
question  is  one  to  be  dreaded.  WhUe  I  shaU 
advocate  the  owning  of  'men,  women,  and 
children,'  as  you  say  our  ^  Discipline'  styles 
slaves,  I  shall,  if  I  am  liviug  when  the  battle 
comes,  stand  by  my  government  and  the  Union 
formed  by  our  fathers,  as  Mr.  Wesley  stood  by 
the  British  government,  of  which  he  was  a 
loyal  subject."  Mr.  Brownlow  commenced  his 
political  career  in  Tennessee  in  1828  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  t^e  election  of  John  Qnincy  Adams  to 
the  presidency,  having  always  been,  as  he  says, 
"a federal  whig  of  the  Washington  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  school."  About  1887  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Whig," 
a  political  newspaper,  which  attained  a  large 
circulation ;  and  from  the  vigorous  and  defiant 
style  of  his  articles  in  this  and  of  his  public 
speeches  he  obtained  a  national  reputation 
under  the  tebrigvet  of  the  "  fighting  parson." 
In  1868  he  held  a  public  debate  at  Philadel- 
phia,  with  the  Rev.  A.  Pryne  of  New  York,  on 
slavery,  which  was  afterward  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Ought  American  Slavery  to 
be  Perpetuated?"  (12mo.,  Philadelphia),  Mr. 
Brownlow  maintaining  the  affirmative.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  secession  move- 
ment in  1860,  he  boldly  maintained  in  his  jour- 
nal the  principle  of  unconditional  adherence 
to  the  Union,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  was  the  best  safeguard  of  southern  in- 
stitutions. This  course  subjected  him  to  muoh 
persecution  after  the  secession  of  Tennessee. 
On  Oct.  24,  1861,  he  published  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  "Whig,"  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  in  concealment  he  was  induced  by  a 
promise  of  passports  and  a  military  escort  out 
of  the  state  to  report  himself  to  the  confederate 
general  commanding  at  Enozville,  when  he 
was  arrested  (Dec.  6)  on  a  civilprooess  for 
treason,  and  thrown  into  gaol.  Here  he  was 
detained,  expecting  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  snfiering  from  severe  illness,  till  the  dose 
of  the  month,  when  he  was  released  upon  the 
civil  process,  but  immediately  rearrested  under 
military  authority,  and  kept  under  guard  in  his 
own  house  till  March  8,  1862.  He  was  then 
released  and  forwarded  with  an  escort  toward 
the  Union  lines  at  Nashville,  which  he  finally 
entered  on  the  16th,  having  been  detained  10 
days  by  the  guerilla  force  of  Ool.  Morgan.  He 
afterward  made  a  tour  of  the  northern  states, 
delivering  speeches  to  large  crowds  in  the 
principal  cities,  was  joined  by  his  family,  who 
had  also  been  expelled  f^om  Knoxville,  and 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession,  with 
a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures  among 
the  Rebels"  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1862).  Mr. 
Brownlow  is  now  (Nov.  1862)  residing  with  his 
family  in  Cincinnati.  He  has  expressed  decid- 
ed approbation  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion of  President  Uncoln  as  a  war  measure. 


Beside  the  above  mentioned  weA,  he  has  pub- 
lished several  others,  the  prindp&l  of  whid  i) 
"The  Iron  Wheel  Examined,  and  its  Fiiw 
Spokes  Extracted"  (12mo.,  Naiitville),  a  reply 
to  certain  attacks  upon  the  Methodist  chnnsh. 

BRUCE,  Abohibau),  M J).,  an  American  pbj- 
doian  and  mineralogist,  bom  in  Kev  York, 
where  his  father  was  surgeon-general  of  the 
British  army,  in  Feb.  1777,  died  there,  Feb.  2a, 
1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college 
in  1796,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Hosa^i, 
spent  6  years  in  Europe,  obtained  his  medieal 
degree  at  Edinburgh  (1800),  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  1803.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  minenuo^  in 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeona  of  New 
York,  which  chair  he  filled  till  1811,  when  tbe 
college  was  reorganized,  and  be  witb  sevenl 
of  the  other  professors  were  superaeded  and 
formed  a  new  medical  faculty.  In  1810  be 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  jonmal  of 
American  mineralogy,  the  first  purely  acientiJc 
journal  published  in  this  country,  hot  iemi 
only  one  volume. 

BUCHANAN,  Fhahkuk,  an  officer  of  th« 
navy  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  181& 
He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
naval  academy  (1846-'7),  became  captun  ia 
1866,  and  was  aiterward  employed  on  shore 
dnty  of  various  kinds  nntil  1861,  vben  he 
was  commandant  of  the  Washington  mij 
yard.  On  April  19,  the  day  when  the  Masa- 
chusetts  volunteers  were  attacked  in  the  atreett 
of  Baltimore,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  aid 
hastened  to  his  farm  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  but  finding  that  his  native  state 
did  not  secede,  he  petitioned  to  bo  restored. 
His  request  being  refused,  he  entered  the  (»- 
vice  of  the  confederate  states,  and  was  employ- 
ed to  superintend  the  fitting  out  of  the  fiigite 
Merrimac.  He  commanded  this  vessel  in  her 
attack  upon  the  federal  fleet  in  Hampton  roada, 
and  was  wounded  by  a  mnsket  ball  daring  th* 
first  day's  engagement  so  severely  that  be  vaa 
obliged  to  relinqnish  his  cconmand.  ResoDiing 
his  post  when  the  vessel  was  repaired  after  her 
conflict  with  the  Monitor,  he  was  in^ooBunand 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Norfolk  br 
Gen.  Wool,  and  blew  up  his  vessel  to  save  her 
from  capture.  His  conduct  was  investigated 
by  a  court  martial,  which  resnlted  in  hia  favor. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Oathasiktts  Pctsaji,  brig- 
adier-general of  volimteers  in  the  U.  8.  amiT, 
born  at  Putnam  on  the  Muskingum  river,  Ohio, 
March  12,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  WeU 
Point  in  1829,  became  2d  lieutenant  intheSd 
artillery,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  nataral 
and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  milit^ 
academy  from  Oct.  1880,  to  Aug.  1881.  He 
rerigned  his  commission  in  Sept.  16S1,  and  bm 
1888  to  1836  was  professor  of  mathematiM  «» 
natural  philosophy  in  Kenyon  college,  (^w. 
He  then  establirfied  iron  works  at  Monat  \v- 
non,  O.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  w«r  ™ 
1861   he  was  appointed  a^ntant-general  » 
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Ohio,  and  retained  that  office  until  Jnly,  1862, 
when  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  Tolnnteers  and  appointed  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  United  States. 

BU0K3TEB,^iM0N  Bolivab,  a  general  in  the 
oonfsderate  service,  bom  in  -  Kentucky  about 
1824,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  be- 
coming a  brevet  8d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infan- 
try; from  Aug.  1845,  to  May,  1846,  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  ethics  at  West  Point ;  was 
attached  to  the  6th  infantry,  and  brevetted  as 
1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and 
Ohumbusco,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  as 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey ;  be- 
came assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at 
West  Point  in  Aug.  1848,  and  commissary  of 
subsistence  in  Nov.  1862 ;  and  resigned  March 
36, 1866.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  state  guard  of  Kentucky,  and  as  such  took 
an  oath  to  observe  and  maintain  its  constitution 
and  laws.  He  also  visited  Washington,  pro- 
fessing himself  loyal  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  but  within  a  fe'w  months  he 
formally  embraced  the  confederate  cause,  and 
on  Sept.  12, 1861,  issued  from  Sussellville  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  calling  on 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  usurpations 
of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  after  which  he  removed 
to  Bowling  Green,  and  thence  on  Sept.  18  is- 
sued a  proclamation  stating  that  he  occnpied 
that  point  as  a  defensive  position.  After  the 
capture  of  Fort  Henry  he  evacuated  Bowling 
Green,  withdrawing  to  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Feb. 
IS,  14,  and  16 ;  and,  after  the  escape  of  Pillow 
and  Eloyd,  he  surrendered  the  fort  on  Feb.  16 
to  Oen.  Grant,  with  16,000  prisoners  and  vast 
stores.  He  was  carried  to  Boston  as  a  prisoner 
of  ■war,  and  held  in  Fort  Warren  until  the  gen- 
eral exchange  of  prisoners  in  August.  The  au- 
thorities and  people  of  Kentucky  insisted  on  his 
being  retained  as  specially  guilty  of  treason,  for 
whidi  crime  he  had  been  indicted  in  that  state ; 
but  the  general  government  declined  to  make 
an  exception  of  him,  and  exchanged  him  with 
others.  Though  greatly  blamed  in  the  South 
for  surrendering  Fort  Donelson,  he  escaped  the 
official  disgrace  inflicted  on  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
and  after  his  release  commanded  the  Ist  division 
of  Gen.  Hardee's  corps  in  Bragg's  army  in  Ten- 
nessee. Later  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  m^or- 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  and  assigned 
to  the  3d  grand  division. 

BUELL,  Don  Oablos,  mi^or-general  of  vol- 
anteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ohio  about 
1818,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and 
appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Sd  infantry. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  June, 
1846,  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Mexico,  and 
on  Sept.  28  was  brevett«d  captain  for  gallantry 
at  Monterey.  His  regiment  having  joined  the 
army  under  Oen.  Scott,  he  distinguished  himself 
at  Contreras  and  Ohumbusco,  was  severely 
wonnded  in  the  latter  action,  and  was  brevet- 
ted m^r.    He  became  assistant  adjutant-gen- 


eral; vrith  the  rank  of  captain,  in  Jan.  1848,  re- 
linquished his  rank  in  the  line  in  March,  1851, 
was  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office  in  \*a- 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  1861  assisted  in 
organizing  the  army  at  Washington.  In  August 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  signed  to  a  division  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  soon  became  distinguished 
for  thorough  discipline ;  and  in  November  he 
superseded  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Gnmberland,  which  was 
reorganized  as  that  of  the  Ohio,  his  head-quar- 
ters being  at  Louisville,  Ky.  On  Dec.  17  a  por- 
tion of  his  forces  gained  a  victory  atMnnfords- 
ville,  Ky. ;  and  in  Feb.  1862,  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry,  his  advance  under  Oen.  Mitchel 
tearched  upon  the  confederate  stronghold  at 
Bowling  Green,  which  was  hastily  evacuated. 
On  March  21  Gen.  Buell  was  promoted  to  be 
ra^jor-general  of  volnnteers,  and  on  the  same 
day  his  department  was  incorporated  with  that 
of  the  Mississippi  under  Gen.  Halleck.  He  ap- 
peared with  a  part  of  one  division  on  the  battle 
field  of  Shiloh  near  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
action,  April  6,  in  time  to  succor  the  hard- 
pressed  army  of  Gen.  Grant  Three  of  his  divi- 
sions having  come  up  on  the  following  day,  the 
confederates  were  driven  back  toward  their  in- 
trenohments  at  Corinth.  By  order  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck, dated  June  12,  he  took  command  of  the  new 
district  of  Ohio,  comprising  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  east  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  so  much  of  northern  Alabama  and  Georgia 
as  might  be  held  by  the  national  troops;  and 
he  occupied  and  fortified  posts  extending  E. 
and  W.  from  luka,  Miss.,  to  Bridgeport,  Ala., 
about  150  m.  (a  line  which  had  previously  been 
secured  by  a  portion  of  his  forces  under  Gen. 
Mitchel),  and  N.  and  S.  A-om  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  Decatnr,  Ala.,  nearly  the  same  distance,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Stevenson  or  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.  The  confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg  antici- 
pated Gen.  Buell's  intended  seizure  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  about  60  m.  from  Stevenson, 
which  they  occupied  in  strong  force,  and  whence 
they  threw  large  bodies  into  East  Tennessee. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  Bragg,  masking  his 
movements,  evacuated  Chattanooga  and  march- 
ed northward  with  his  main  force.  Meantime 
Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  30  m.  fbom  Nashville, 
was  captured  on  July  12  by  the  confederates, 
who  made  prisoners  of  most  of  the  troops  and 
of  Gen.  T.  T.  Crittenden  and  other  officers  sta- 
tioned there.  On  the  22d  they  attacked  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  capturing  a  Union  detachment  and 
destroying  an  immense  quantity  of  army  stores 
and  other  property;  which  operations  they 
continued  with  equal  success  at  several  other 
points.  On  Aug.  21  they  captured  TOO  Union 
soldiers  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  with  Gen.  Johnson, 
their  commander ;  and  on  tiie  29th  they  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  a  force  under  G^ns.  Manson 
and  Nelson,  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  compelling  the 
abandonment  of  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  and 
the  removal  of  the  state  archives  to  Louisville. 
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The  advance  of  Gen.  Bragg,  under  Oen.  E. 
Kirbj  Smith,  had  before  this  time  penetrated 
into  Kentucky,  and  now  threatened  LoDisville 
and  Oincinnati.  Tennessee  and  Eentacky  were 
also  overrun  with  confederate  gnerillas,  who 
inflicted  great  suffering  npon  the  Unionists. 
On  Aug.  23  Gen.  Buell's  troops  commenced 
evacuating  their  posts  to  follow  Bragg  on  a 
shorter  line  of  march.  On  Sept.  14  his  advance 
division  occupied  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  while 
Bragg  was  encamped  at  Glasgow,  80  m.  east. 
On  the  same  day  the  Union  troops  at  Munfords- 
ville,  40  N.  from  Bowling  Green,  were  attacked 
by  the  confederates ;  and  the  attack  being  re- 
newed with  augmented  force  on  the  16th,  the 
place  was  captured  with  over  4,000  prisoners.  It 
was  reocoupied  on  the  21st,  and  at  midnight  of 
the  24th  Gen.  Buell  entered  Louisville,  which. 
had  been  for  some  time  held  by  a  hastily  col- 
lected force  under  Gkn.  Nelson,  and  where  in- 
tense excitement  had  existed  lest  Bragg  should 
reach  it  first.  On  Sept.  SO,  by  order  from  Wash- 
ington, Gen.  Baell  turned  over  his  command  to 
Gen.  Thomas ;  but  oa  the  same  day,  at  the  ur- 
gent reqnest  of  the  latter,  and  of  other  gen- 
erals, he  was  restored,  and  on  Oct.  1  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  the  confederates,  then 
somewhat  scattered,  but  chiefly  encamped  at 
Bardstown,  40  m.  8.,  while  most  of  their  gen- 
erals were  engaged  at  Frankfort  in  inaugurating 
a  provisional  confederate  state  government. 
On  die  8th,  the  confederates  having  retreated  to 
Perryville,  a  severe  but  undecisive  battle  was 
fought  with  them  there  by  a  portion  of  Buell's 
army.  On  the  ISth  Lexington,  which  had  been 
reoccupied,  was  again  captured  by  1,000  confed- 
erate cavalry,  but  immediately  abandoned.  On 
the  22d  Gen.  Bragg,  by  slow  marches,  had 
reached  Cumberland  gap,  lately  evacuated  by 
the  Union  force  nnder  Gen.  Morgan  that  had 
held  it  for  many  months,  and  Gen.  Bnell  had 
ceased  his  pursuit.  On  the  24th  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  transfer  his  command  to  Gen.  Rose- 
orana,  and  to  report  himself  at  Lidianapolis, 
whioh  he  did  on  the  30th ;  and  a  court  of  in- 
quiry to  investigate  his  operations  in  Kentucky 
assembled  at  Cincinnati  early  in  December,  and 
after  two  days'  session  adjourned  to  Nashville. 

3UF0RD,  Abkaham,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
assigned  to  the  1st  dragoons,  promoted  to  be 
Ist  lieutenant  ill  1846,  and  brevetted  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Buena  Vista.  He  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  military  asylum  at  Har- 
rodsborg,  Ky.,  from  May,  1853,  to  April,  1854. 
In  July,  1868,  he  became  obtain,  and  in  Oct. 
1864,  he  remgned  his  oommiaraon.  Entering 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states  in  1861, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

BUFORD,  John,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  17,  S.  army,  born  in  Kentucky  about 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1848,  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  Ist  dragoons,  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dra- 
goons in  Feb.  1849,  1st  lieutenant  in  July, 


1868,  regimental  quartermaster  in  May,  18K, 
and  captain  in  March,  1869;  served  in  theUtdi 
expedition;  was  made  an  inspector-general  vitli 
the  rank  of  m^or,  Nov.  12, 1861 ;  wasattiched 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pope  on  hislissaniing  oon- 
mand  of  the  arm^  of  Virginia,  June  26,  IMi; 
and  on  July  27  was  appointed  by  the  pteaid«m 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  aasigDeil 
to  Gen.  Banks's  command.  He  is  now  (De«. 
1862)  chief  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  Butniide. 

BUFORD,  Napoleon  Bonapabtb,  brigadia- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  arm;-,  hiif 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  ¥oodfbnl 
00.,  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  was  gradiutcti 
at  West  Point  in  1827,  entering  the  3d  ir- 
tillery,  and  soon  afterward,  at  the'  nqtbt 
of  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  was  detailed  t» 
make  the  first  surveys  of  the  Kentacky  rlTcr, 
which  led  to  its  being  converted  into  a  caul 
by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams.  He  wt»  nen 
employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the  Des  Koiaet 
and  Rock  Island  rapids  of  the  Missisawirirtf. 
In  1880  he  joined  his  regiment  at  Eastpoit, 
Me.,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  studying  liv. 
The  year  following  he  was  granted  leaTe  rf 
absence,  that  he  might  enter  the  law  school  of 
Harvard  university.  In  1883  he  was  appoiiit- 
ed  an  assistant  professor  of  natural  and  ei- 

Eerimental  philosophy  at  West  Point  Id  ISoi 
e  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  eappi 
in  the  public  improvements  of  Kentucky  imti 
1842.  During  most  of  this  time  he  wm  lix 
resident  engineer  of  the  Licking  river  liid 
water  navigation  company.  In  1843  he  re- 
moved from  Cincinnati  to  Rock  Island,  ULl* 
present  residence,  where  he  engaged  in  bw- 
ness  successively  as  a  merchant,  iron  fooiider. 
and  banker.  He  was  commissioned  oolood 
of  the  27tli  Illinois  volunteers  in  Aug.  18(1 
at  the  request  of  Flag  OfiSoer  Foote  was  gim 
command  of  the  troops  that  accompanied  ^ 

funboat  flotilla  to  Columbus  and  Island  }Mk. 
en,  captured  Union  City,  March  SO,  liSlui 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volnnteen 
April  16.  He  was  subsequently  ordered  to  die 
East,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  succeedid 
Gen.  Hatch  in  command  of  a  cavaliy  brigide 
under  Gen.  Banks.  In  November  be  wis  if- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  court  martial  for  ti* 
trial  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 

BULL  RUN,  a  small  stream  in  N.  E.  Vir 
ginia,  whioh  flows  into  the  OoooqaancreeiE,«i> 
afBuent  of  the  Potomac,  about  20  m.  S.  V. 
from  Washington,  and  gives  the  name  to  two 
severe  battles  fought  between  the  United  Stato 
and  confederate  forces,  on  July  21, 1861,  iw 
Aug.  28  and  80,  1862.— On  July  16, 1861,  tli| 
Union  forces  under  Gen.  McDowell  etatJona 
in  front  of  Washington  took  up  the  line  « 
march  for  Manassas  Junction,  on  tie  AleiandM 
and  Orange  railroad,  about  26  m.  W.  S.  W.  fri* 
Washington,  where  the  confederate  troops  W 
concentrated  in  force  in  a  position  of  great  naOr- 
al  strength, protected  by  heavy  earthworks,  «M. 
9n  account  of  the  broken  and  wooded  chaw** 
of  thesurrounding  country,  difficult  of  appro*°'- 
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At  the  game  time  Gen.  Patteraon,  who  was  in 
command  of  abont  16,000  Union  troops  at  Mar- 
tinaburg,  Ya.,  was  directed  to  watch  the  confed- 
erate Gen.  Johnston  at  Winchester,  and  prevent 
him  fi-om  unitiing  his  forces  with  the  mam  body 
at  Manassas.  McDowell's  army  numbered  about 
36,000  men,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  a  battalion  of  700  or  800  regulars  of  the  old 
army,  were  raw  troops  comprising  regiments 
of  volunteers  and  uniformed  militia  and  a  few 
marines.  The  greater  part  had  never  been 
nnder  fire,  and  having  been  hastily  brigaded 
were  unaccustomed  to  manceuvring  in  large 
bodies.  Division  and  brigade  commanders  and 
troops  were  alike  unacquainted  with  each  other 
ajad  imfamiliar  with  their  duties.  By  far  the 
best  disciplined  regiments  were  within  but  a 
few  days  of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  en- 
listment, but  were  sent  forward  "as  having 
long  enough  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition."  Accompanying  this  force  were  65 
pieces  of  artillery  and  an  immense  train.  On  the 
17th  Fairfax  Court  House  was  occupied,  the  con- 
federate force  retreating  with  precipitation  at 
the  approach  of  the  Union  troops,  who  bivouack- 
ed there  for  the  night.  At  this  point  McDowell 
bad  intended  to  make  a  sudden  movement  to 
the  left,  and,  crossing  the  Occoquan  just  below 
its  junction  with  Bull  run,  aim  at  the  confeder- 
ate railroad  communications.  But  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  that  direction  showing  the  country  to 
be  impracticable  for  military  operations,  he  di- 
rected his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  to 
Oefltreville,  a  village  about  7  m.  N.  E.  from  Ma- 
naasas  Junction,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
rivulet  called  Bull  mn,  which  flows  midway 
between  the  two  places  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  Prom  Centreville  a  road  runs  along 
an  elevated  ridge  to  the  junction,  crossing  BulT 
mn  at  Blackburn's  ford  (called  by  the  confed- 
erates Mitchell's  ford) ;  and  another  road,  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  having  a  westerly  course, 
crosses  Bull  run  at  the  "  stone  bridge,"  4  m. 
distant  from  Centreville,  aud  between  3  and  4 
m.  above  Blackburn's  ford.  The  advance  un- 
der Gen.  Tyler  entered  CentreviUe  at  noon, 
and  a  brigade  was  immediately  pushed  forward 
to  Blackburn's  ford  to  feel  the  enemy,  who 
were  found  to  be  in  strong  force  on  the-  oppo- 
site btmk.  After  a  brief  engagement  the 
Union  forces  retired  with  a  loss  of  about  100. 
Daring  the  next  two  days  the  stream  was  care- 
fhlly  reconnoitred  for  several  miles,  and  the 
fords  between  Blackburn's  ford  and  the  stone 
bridge  fonnd  to  be  impracticable  from  the 
steepness  of  the  opposite  banks.  The  bridge 
itself  was  guarded  by  batteries,  and  the  road 
and  the  adjacent  ground  beyond  obstructed  by 
formidable  abatis ;  but  2  m.  further  up  there 
was  a  good  ford  at  Sudley  spring,  which  was 
bnt  slightly  guarded,  and  above  that  point  the 
stream  was  almost  everywhere  passable.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  McDowell  devised  the 
following  plan  of  attack.  One  of  the  6  divisions 
of  his  army,  under  OoL  Miles,  was  ordered  to 
remain  in  reserve  at  Centreville,  a  single  brig- 


ade nnder  Col.  Richardson  making  a  feigned 
attack  on  Blackburn's  ford,  while  the  division 
of  Gen.  Tyler  was  to  move  along  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  threaten  the  stone  bridge.  While 
the  confederate  troops  were  thus  occupied  at 
these  points,  the  divisions  of  Cols.  Hunter  and 
Heintzelman,  constituting  the  principal  column 
of  attack,  were  to  march  up  Bull  run  to  Sndley 
spring,  cross  there  or  in  the  inmiediate  neigh- 
borhood, and,  having  turned  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to 
the  stone  bridge.  At  this  point  Tyler  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  stream  and  form  a  junction 
with  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  when  the  united 
force  would  be  prepared  to  give  battle  or  to  strike 
at  the  confederate  railroad  communications. 
The  remaining  division  of  the  Union  army, 
nnder  Qea.  Rnnyon,  had  been  left  at  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  protect  McDowell's  communi- 
cations with  Washington,  and  its  nearest  regi- 
ment was  1  m.  distant  from  Centreville.  'Hte 
troops  that  were  to  take  part  in  the  action 
were  ordered  to  leave  their  encampments  at 
Centreville  at  2  A.  M.  on  the  21st,  which  it 
was  supposed  would  enable  the  attacking  col- 
umn to  reach  Sudley  spring  at  6  or  7  A.  M. 
But  the  men,  unaccustomed  to  prompt  military 
movements  and  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  time  in  making  them,  could  not  be  moved 
at  the  hour  indicated,  and  it  was  not  until  6 
o'clock  that  Tyler's  division  had  cleared  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  along  which  it  marched  to 
the  stone  bridge,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  troops 
of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  following  in  its  rear 
to  take  the  road  diverging  toward  Sudley  spring. 
The  route  through  fields  and  woods  to  the  lat- 
ter place  was  also  found  to  be  longer  and  more 
difficult  than  had  been  supposed,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  column  only  reached  the  ford  at 
9^  A.  M.,  8  or  4  hours  behind  time.  More  val- 
nable  time  was  here  lost  by  the  slowness  of 
the  troops  in  crossing  the  stream  ;  and  as  the 
leading  brigade  under  Col.  Burnside,  march- 
ing down  the  right  bank  toward  the  stone 
bridge,  emerged  at  about  11  o'clock  upon  a 
rolling  plain,  interspersed  with  woods  which 
skirted  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  it  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy  well  posted  and  in  su- 
perior force,  and  was  obliged  for  a  short  tipie 
to  sustain  their  attack  wiUiont  support.  The 
confederate  forces,  nnder  Gens.  Joseph  £.  John- 
ston and  Beauregard,  had  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  been  distributed  along  Bull  run  from 
Union  mill,  2  ra.  below  Blackburn's  ford,  to  the 
stone  bridge ;  but,  perceiving  the  plan  of  Mc- 
Dowell's attack,  they  were  enabled,  through 
the  tardiness  of  his  movements,  to  strengthen 
their  left  wing  by  marching  up  troops  from 
below  and  from  their  works  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion. Col.  Heintzelman's  division,  which  im- 
mediately followed  Hunter's,  was  to  have  ford- 
ed the  stream  ^ust  below  Sudley  spring,  and 
taken  its  position  between  the  sb'eara  and 
Hunter ;  but  no  available  diverging  road  to  the 
stream  presenting  itself,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  on  to  Sndley  spring,  where  he  crossed 
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between  11  and  12  o'clock.  Thns  the  head  of 
the  flanking  column  did  not  reach  the  field 
until  several  hours  after  the  time  fixed  upon, 
and  the  complete  junction  of  Hunter  and 
Heintzelmaa  was  not  effected  until  after  mid- 
day. While  Burneide's  brigade  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  in  front,  the  other  brigade  of 
nnnter's  division,  under  Ool.  Andrew  Porter, 
came  up  and  took  position  on  the  right,  soon 
after  which  the  action  became  general,  the 
enemy  at  this  time  being  extended  along  the 
'Warrenton  turnpike  from  a  house  near  the 
stone  bridge  to  a  house  and  haystack  about  a 
mile  distant.  The  Union  line  advanced  stead- 
ily toward  the  Warrenton  road,  and  Burnside, 
sided  by  a  battalion  of  regulars  from  Porter's 
brigade  and  other  troops,  drove  the  confederate 
right  back  far  enough  to  permit  the  brigades 
of  Sherman  andEeyes  of  Tyler's  division,  which 
had  been  all  this  time  in  position  in  front  of 
the  stone  bridge,  to  cross  Bull  run  a  short  dis- 
tance above  that  structure  and  support  the  at- 
tacking column,  now,  in  consequence  of  Hunter 
being  disabled  by  a  wound,  under  the  command 
of  Ool.  Porter.  Gradually  the  whole  eonfeder- 
ate  line  retreated  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
and  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side  toward  a 
hill  with  a  farm  house  on  it,  from  which  sev- 
erd  batteries  played  with  effect  upon  the  ad- 
vancing columns.  The  latter,  now  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Heintzelman's 
division,  were  at  once  directed  against  this 
hill,  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  which  was 
the  hottest  of  the  day.  Rioketts's  and  Gri£Sn's 
batteries  of  the  regular  army  soon  became  the 
objects  of  the  special  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  former,  after  reaching  the  top  of  the 
hill,  was  S  times  taken  by  the  confederates,  the 
horses  being  all  killed  or  disabled,  and  as  often 
retaken  by  the  Union  troops.  At  the  8d  recap- 
ture the  confederates  were  driven  so  far  beyond 
the  hill  as  not  to  be  in  sight,  having  been  pushed 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  their  original  position. 
The  Warrenton  turnpike  westward  from  the 
stone  bridge  was  thus  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  Union  forces.  The  brigade  of  Keyes  had 
meanwhile  conducted  a  successful  flank  move- 
ment upon  the  confederate  right,  and  the  en- 
gineers were  just  completing  the  removal  of  the 
abatis  in  front  of  the  stone  bridge  in  order  to 
allow  the  remaining  brigade  (Schenck's)  of 
Tyler's  division  to  cross  the  stream  and  take 
part  in  the  battle.  It  was  now  about  &i  P.  M., 
and  the  Union  troops,  though  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  were  exhausted  by  long 
marching,  long  fasting,  and  hard  fighting.  "The 
men  had  been  up,"  says  Gen.  McDowell  in  his 
official  report,  "  since  2  o'dock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  made  what  to  those  unused  to  such 
things  seemed  a  long  march  before  coming  into 
action,  though  the  longest  distance  gone  over 
was  not  more  than  9^  miles ;  and  though  they 
had  3  days'  provisions  served  out  to  them  the 
day  before,  many,  no  doubt,  either  did  not  eat 
them,  or  threw  tiiem  away  on  the  march  or  dur- 
ing the  battle,  and  were  tiberefore  without  food. 


They  had  done  much  severe  fighting.  Boom 
of  the  regiments  which  had  been  driven  from 
the  hill  in  the  first  two  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  take  possession  of  it  had  beoome  shaken, 
were  unsteady,  and  had  many  men  out  of  the 
ranks."  At  this  moment,  when  victory  seemed 
to  rest  with  the  Union  army,  they  were  assailed 
on  their  right  flank  by  a  heavy  fire  of  mnt- 
ketry  from  a  body  of  3,000  fr^  troops  of  Gen. 
Johnston's  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  just  ar- 
rived by  railroad  from  Winchester,  whence 
they  had  departed  under  the  very  eye  of 
Gen.  Patterson,  who  had  orders  to  pre- 
vent their  junction  with  Beauregard.  The 
effect  upon  the  tired  Union  troops  was  disw- 
trous.  Be^ment  after  regiment  broke  and  re- 
tired in  disorder  down  the  hillside,  defying  the 
efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them,  eTemrhen 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  ui 
swarming  in  a  hurried  and  confused  mass  acroat 
the  Warrenton  turnpike  toward  the  fords  they 
had  crossed  in  the  morning,  the  passage  of  the 
stone  bridge  being  menaced  by  the  confedente 
artillery.  The  battalion  of  regulars  alone  pre- 
served order,  and  afforded  some  degi^e  of  pro- 
tection to  the  fugitives.  On  the  other  aide  of 
Bull  run  the  collusion,  far  from  decreasing  m 
the  troops  approached  the  reserves  at  Centre- 
ville,  was  heightened  by  the  precipitancy  Tith 
which  the  teamsters  and  stragglers  sosght  to 
make  good  their  escape.  Even  Keyes'a  brigade, 
which  had  recrossed  the  stream  in  good  order, 
and  Howard's,  which  was  the  last  of  Heintul- 
man's  division  to  arrive  npon  the  field  and  had 
preserved  its  formation,  became  infected  with 
the  general  alarm.  In  the  words  of  Get. 
McDowell,  "  the  retreat  soon  became  a  TMt, 
and  this  soon  degenerated  still  further  into  a 
panic."  Fortunately  for  the  retreating  army,  the 
enemy,  exhausted  and  broken  by  the  long  coi- 
flict,  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue  in  forte. 
The  few  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  pieces  of  a^ 
tillery  which  harassed  the  rear  of  the  UniM- 
ists  contributed  so  powerfully  toward  the  de- 
moralization already  commenced,  that  an  ener- 
getic pursuit  must  have  resulted  in  the  UM 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  McDoTrdF* 
troops.  The  brigades  of  Schenck  and  Kich- 
ardson,  which  had  never  crossed  Bull  mn,  and 
the  "  apparent  firmness,"  as  Gen.  Johnston  calls 
it,  of  the  Union  reserve  under  OoL  Miles  at 
Centreville,  proved  sufficient  to  deter  the  enfr 
my  from  any  systematic  advance,  and  checked 
pursuit.  At  nightfall  the  army  had  taken  ref- 
uge within  the  Unes  of  Centreville,  and  wveral 
regiments  returned  to  their  previous  camming 
grounds,  though  a  steady  stream  of  fngitiTW 
pressed  on  toward  Washington,  many  teuva! 
stopping  for  rest  until  they  reached  Uiat  city. 
After  a  few  hours'  repose  the  retreat  was  contin- 
ued, and  by  the  evening  of  the  28d  thefbrtific*- 
tions  of  Washington  protected  the  army  which 
but  a  week  previous  had  so  proudly  and  confi- 
dently marched  forth  from  them.  The  enwoy 
followed  on  its  traces,  and  established  their  pick- 
ets within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  The  fbrcea  of 
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ICcBowell  at  CentreyiDe  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  were  reduced  to  about  28,000  eflfective 
men  by  the  departure  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  and  the  battery  of  the  8th  New 
York  militia  regiment,  which  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  claimed  their  discharge,  and,  indifferent 
to  the  appeals  of  the  commander-iu-chiefl 
"  moved  to  the  rear,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon."  Of  this 
force  one  division  remained  in  reserve  at  Blaok- 
bnxn's  ford  and  Centreville,  and  one  brigade 
(Schenck's)  at  the  atone  bridge ;  and  the  whole 
number  who  crossed  Bull  run  and  engaged  in 
the  mun  battle  amounted  to  18,000  men,  with 
24  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  these  not  more  than 
13,000,  with  the  batteries  of  Kicketts  and  Grif- 
fin, were  in  action  together  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  fight.  The  confederate  strength 
on  the  20th,  according  to  Gen.  Beauregard, 
comprised  12  brigades,  beside  4S  field  pieces 
and  cavalry ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  reSnibrce- 
ments  from  Winchester  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  made 
their  whole  available  strength  in  the  battle  not 

I  less  probably  than  80,000  men.  The  Union 
loss,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  481 
killed,  1,011  wounded,  and  1,216  missing,  be- 

,  side  which  23  guns  and  an  immense  amount  of 
material  of  war  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
or  captured  by  them.  The  batteries  of  Ricketts 
and  Griffin  were  captured  on  the  hill  beyond 
Bull  run  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat, 
bat  all  the  other  pieces  lost  were  necessarily  loft 
behind  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  over 
Oub  run,  a  small  tributary  of  Bull  rnn  near 
Oentreville,  and  by  other  casualties  occurring 
on  the  line  of  retreat.  So  inefficient  was  the 
porsnit,  that  6  of  the  abandoned  pieces  were 
recovered  on  the  day  after  the  battle  by 
CoL  Einstein  of  the  27th  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers. The  confederate  loss,  as  stated  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  was  878  killed,  1,489  wounded,  and  80 
missing.  Among  the  Union  loss  were  Col.  Cam- 
eron of  the  79th  New  York  volunteers  (high- 
landers)  killed,  and  Cols.  Corcoran  and  Will- 
cox,  and  Capt.  Ricketts,  of  Ricketts's  battery, 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  confederate  side  Gen. 
Bee,  of  South  Carolina,  was  killed.  In  his  official 
report  Gen.  McDowell,  after  stating  that  the  ad- 
vance from  Washington  was  delayed  a  week  be- 
yond the  appointed  time,  shows  that  by  a  variety 
of  untoward  cironmstances  he  was  obliged  to 
mve  battle  two  days  later  than  he  had  proposed. 
The  enemy  consequently,  having  notice  on  the 
17th  of  the  movements  of  the  Union  army,  had 
several  days  to  call  in  reenforcements.  "  It  is 
known,"  he  observes,  "  that  in  estimating  the 
force  to  go  against  Manassas  I  engaged  not  to 
have  to  do  with  the  enemy's  forces  nnder  John- 
ston, then  kept  in  check 'in  the  valley  by  Mqf. 
Gen.  Patterson,  or  those  kept  engaged  by  M^j. 
Gen.  Butler.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  enemy 
was  free  to  assemble  ftom  every  direction  in 
nombers  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  his 
nulroad  rolling  stock  and  his  supply  of  provi- 
dons."    Of  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers  in  the 


Union  army,  Ool.  Heintzelman  remarks  in  his 
report  of  &e  battle :  "  Some  of  the  regiments 
behaved  very  well,  and  much  ezcnse  can  be 
made  for  those  who  fled,  as  few  of  the  enemy 
could  at  any  time  be  seen.    Raw  troops  cannot 
be  expected  to  stand  long  against  an  nnseen 
enemy."    In  an    elaborate  narrative  entitled 
"The  C.  8.  A.  and  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,"  by 
Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  who  was  McDowell's  chief 
engineer  during  this  brief  campaign,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  occur:   "Strat^caUy  speaking, 
our  movement  failed  through  the  loss  of  time 
already  mentioned,  so  far  as  it  consisted  in 
bringing,  at  any  time,  superior  numbers  upon 
the  decisive  point.    On  the  contrary,  the  enemy 
from  his  more  central  position  was  enabled  al- 
ways to  maintain  superiority  of  nnmbers,  and 
by  this  means  finally  deprived  ns  of  the  victory. 
It  was  a  success  in  turning  the  enemy's  strong 
defensive  line,  disconcertmg  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and,  through  the  morel  inflnence  of  this, 
and  of   our  being  the  attacking  party,  very 
nearly    gaining    a   deusive  victory.    We  did 
not  ignore  the  contingency  of  having  to  en- 
counter superior  nnmbers.    We  had  heard  the 
^whistle  of  the  locomotive  and  the  rattling  of 
*  oars  during  the  two  nights  preceding  the  bat- 
tle, and  we  inferred  the  arrival  of  Johnston's 
army.    Had  the  plan  of  attack  been  fully  exe- 
cnted  as  designed,  we  should  unquestionably 
have  beaten  the  enemy's  left  wing  before  he 
had  time  to  reinforce  it." — The  events  of  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  mn,  and  of  the  series  of 
operations  to  which  it  formed  the  condasion, 
though  of  great  magnitude  and  importance, 
cannot  be  stated  with  exactness  until  the  re- 
sults of  the  official  inquiry  demanded  by  the 
U.  S.  general  in  command  are  made  public.    In 
the  following  account,  therefore,  nothing  but  a 
brief  outline  of  the  campaign  will  be  attempted. 
After  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain  (Aug.  9, 
1862),  Gen.  Pope  remained  near  Culpepper 
Court  House,  threatening  to  cross  the  Rapidan, 
until  Aug.  17,  when,  learning  that  the  army  of 
Gen.  McOlellan  had  retired  without  molesta- 
tion firom  Harrison's  Landing  down  the  penin- 
sula, and  that  the  confederate  general  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  but  8  m.  in  fW>nt  of  him  in  overpow- 
ering force,  he  recrossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  one  day  in  advance  of  Lee's 
proposed  movement  ag^nst  him,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Rappahan- 
nock station,  where  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  crosses,  and  at  the  numerous  fords 
above  and  below  that  place.    He  was  ordered 
to  hold  the  line  of  the  upper  Rappahannock 
until  McOlellan's  troops  could  arrive  in  fW>nt  of 
Washington  and  march  to  his  assistance.    For 
several  days  there  was  incessant  fighting  along 
the  river  from  Rappahannock  station  north- 
ward to  Waterloo  bridge  and  Warrenton  sul- 
phur springs,  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  cross 
being  in  every  instance  frustrated.    Lee  was, 
however,  gradually  working  round  to  the  north 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  de- 
monstratioD  in  tioat  of  Fbpe,  tm  it  afterward 
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appeared,  was  intended  to  mask  a  moTement 
by  Gen.  Jackson  in  great  force  toward  Thor- 
oughfare gap  in  the  Bull  Run  monntains,  and 
thence  to  Manassas  Junction  in  the  rear  of  the 
Union  army.    On  the  night  of  the  22d,  while 
Jackson  in  his  march  to  Thoroughfare  gap  was 
encamped  12  m.  N.  of  Warrenton,  a  body  of 
his  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stuart 
made  a  bold  dash  across  the  country.  In  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  thunder  storm,  to  Catlett's 
station  in  Pope's  immediate  rear,  and  plunder- 
ed a  valuable  train,  gaining  possession  among 
other  things  of  Gen.  Pope's  private  papers  and 
baggage.    On  the  succeeding  day  the  first  de- 
taohment  of  McClellan's  army  under  Heintzel- 
man  reached  Warrenton  Junction,  where  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  it  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  also  of  McClellan's 
army,  Pope  having  in  the  mean  time  fallen  back 
npon  'Warrenton.     Jackson  proceeded  north- 
ward without  obstruction  on  the  24th  and  25th, 
and  passing  through  Thoroughfare  gap  marched 
directly  for  Centreville.    On  the  26ui  his  cav- 
alry under  Col.  Fitz  Hngh  Lee  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  small  Union  force  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, capturing  a  battery  and  a  large  amount 
of  stores,  and  the  works  were  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  confederates  in  force.    A  brig- 
ade  of  New  Jersey  troops  from  McClellan's 
army,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  which  arrived  there 
from  Alexandria  by  railroad  on  the  succeeding 
day,  approached  tlie  junction  unsuspicious  of 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  were  driven 
back  with  heavy  Ipss  beyond  Centreville.  Gen. 
Pope  has  stated  in  his  official  report  that  this 
flanking  march  of  Jackson  was  well  known  to 
liim,  and  that  he  had  relied  confidently  upon 
the  presence  at  Manassas  of  a  large  force  which 
he  had  been  assured  would  be  sent  there  from 
Alexandria.   It  was  not  until  he  found  his  com- 
munications with  Washington  interrnpted  that 
be  was  undeceived.  Upon  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy  were  in  his  rear.  Pope  decided  that  the 
upper  Rappahannock  was  no  longer  tenable,  the 
Union  army  being  too  small  to  admit  of  a  force 
being  detached  to  watch  Jackson  while  the  main 
body  confronted  Lee.   Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
he  evacuated  Warrenton  and  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion, directing  McDowell,  with  his  own  corps 
and  Sigel's  and  the  division  of  Reynolds,  to 
march  rapidly  northward  upon  Gainesville,  so 
as  to  intercept  any  reSnforcements  coming  to 
Jackson  through  Thoroughfare  gap,  and  in- 
structing Reno  with  his  command,  and  Kearny, 
commanding  a  division  of  Heintzelman's  corps, 
to  march  on  Greenwich,  in  the  rear  of  Gaines- 
ville, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  McDowell. 
He  himself  with  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  and 
Hooker's  division  marched  back  to  Manassas 
Junction.    Near  Kettle  run,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  27th,  Hooker  came  upon  the  confederate 
advance  under  Gen.  Ewell,  and  after  a  sharp 
engagement  drove  him  back  with  loss  upon 
Manassas  Junction ;  while  McDowell  presented 
so  threatening  a  fh>nt  at  Gainesville  that  Gen. 
Longstreet,  who  had  passed  through  Thorough- 


fare gap  with  reSnforoements  for  Jackson,  vm 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  W.  side  o!  the 
Bull  Run  monntains.    The  position  of  Jackson 
becoming  somewhat  critica]^  he  evacuated  Ib- 
nassas  Junction  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth, 
and  passing  through  Centreville  took  the  Var- 
renton  turnpike  toward  Gainesville  to  reach 
the  neighborhood  of  his  supports.    Pope  im- 
mediately pushed  on  to  Manassas  and  GeDtre- 
ville  with  the  troops  of  Hooker,  Reno,  and 
Kearny,  sending  orders  to  Fitz  John  Porter  to 
hasten  up  from  Broad  run,  where  he  had  stop- 
ped.   On  the  some  day  McDowell,  leaving  th« 
division  of  Ricketts  to  watch  the  eaemj  at 
Thoroughfare  gap,  marched  with  the  corps  of 
Sigel  and  King's  division  along  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  toward  Centreville,  near  which  place 
his  advance  under  Geh.  Gibbon  encountered 
the  retreating  army  of  Jackson.     A  abarp 
skirmish  ensued,  which  was  terminated  ij  the 
approach  of  night.    At  dawn  of  the  29th,  in 
accordance  with  Gren.  Pope's  instructions,  Hein- 
tzelman,  commanding  the  divisions  of  Hooker 
and  Kearny,  with  Reno,  moved  npon  Jacbon 
from  the  direction  of  Centreville,  while  Sigel 
and  McDowell  attacked  him  on  the  west.  Fitz 
John  Porter  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
march  at  daylight  from  Manassas  Junction  with 
his  own  corps  and  with  King's  division  of 
McDowell's  corps  (which  had  for  some  reason 
fallen  back  upon  that  point  from  the  VaiT«- 
ton  turnpike),  along  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad 
toward  Gainesville,  until  he  should  be  in  close 
communication  with  the  forces  of  McDovell 
and  Sigel.    At  a  comparatively  early  hour  the 
action  became  general  along  the  line  of  the 
Warrenton  road,  and  Pope,  seeing  that  the  con- 
federate forces  were  vigorously  pushed  by  the 
troops  of  Sigel,  Heintzelman,  and  Reno,  sent 
orders  to  McDowell  to  advance  rapidly  on  the 
Union  left  and  turn  their  right  flank,  and  to  Fiti 
John  Porter  to  close  up  on  McDowell's  left  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.    The  line 
of  McDowell  and  Porter  would  thus  have  been 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  line  of  battle  of 
the  Union  army.  These  directions  were  obejed 
by  McDowell,  but  Porter,  as  he  informed  Pope 
by  note  late  in  the  afternoon,  met  the  enemj 
in  flank  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville  (from 
which  place  early  in  the  morning  Ricketts  had 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  large 
force  advancing  to  support  Jackson),  and  re- 
tired on  Manassas  Jtmction  without  engaging 
or  rendering  assistance  to  the  Union  forces; 
although,  according  to  Gen.  Pope,  during  the 
whole  afternoon  and  part  of  the  evening  of  th^ 
day  troops  were  pasdng  in   plain  view  and 
within  2  m.  of  him  to  ref nforoe  Jackson.  One 
of  his  brigades  under  Gen.  Griffin  eot  around 
to  Centreville,  where  it  remained  dnring  the 
29th  and  80th,  taking  no  part  in  the  engage- 
ment of  either  day.    The  battle  raged  with 
fury  until  dark,  at  which  time  the  enemy,  who 
stood  strictly  on  the  defensive  thron^ont  the 
day,  had  been  forced  back  some  distance  toward 
the  Bull  Run  monntains,  leaving  their  dew 
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and  wounded  in  the  field  and  many  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces.  The  latter, 
worn  oot  by  12  days  of  continuous  fighting  and 
marching,  and  very  short  of  provisions,  lay 
down  for  tlte  night  on  their  arms.  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,"  Cren.  Pope  observes  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  "  that  if  the  corps  of  Porter  had 
attacked  the  enemy  in  flank  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  29th,  as  he  had  my  written  order  to  do, 
we  should  ntterly  have  crushed  Jackson  before 
the  forces  under  Lee  could  have  reached  him." 
During  Friday  night  heavy  reenforcementa  un- 
der Lee  and  Longstreet  reached  Jackson,  and 
were  massed  on  his  right  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  Union  left  and  occupying  the  road 
to  Gentreville  in  Pope's  rear.  The  latter,  who 
had  sent  to  head-quarters  an  urgent  request  for 
rations  and  forage,  received  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  80th  a  letter  from  Gten.  Franklin,  writ- 
ten at  Alexandria  the  previous  day,  stating  that 
he  had  been  directed  by  Gen.  McOlellanto  reply, 
that  supplies  would  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
Pope  would  send  a  cavalry  escort  for  their  pro- 
tection. No  cavalry,  however,  ooald  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  became  at  once  appar- 
ent that,  unless  the  enemy  received  a  decided 
check  in  the  battle  of  the  80th,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Union  army  to  retire  behind 
Boll  run  to  save  men  and  horses  from  starva- 
tion. On  the  night  of  the  29th  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter brought  his  command  up  from  Manassas, 
and  on  the  next  morning  Pope's  line  of  battle 
was  drawn  up  in  a  direction  facing  nearly  north 
and  at  right  angles  with  Ball  run,  Heintzelman 
occupying  the  extreme  right,  McDowell  the  ex- 
treme len,  and  Sigel,  Porter,  and  Reno  being 
posted  in  the  centre.  The  action  commenced 
soon  after  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  a  se- 
vere cannonading,  by  which  the  confederates 
sought  to  mask  their  movement  upon  the  Union 
left,  and  at  about  4  o'clock  the  whole  of  Pope's 
troops  on  the  field  were  engaged  at  close  quar- 
ters. A  brigade  of  Union  cavalry  imder  Gen.  Bu- 
ford,  reconnoitring  on  the  left,  detected  the  flank 
movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  and 
at  6  P.  M.  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  took 
place  in  front  of  the  Union  left  and  centre, 
against  which  Lee  pushed  forward  immense 
masses  of  troops.  After  several  hours  of  se- 
vere fighting  m«  Union  left  gave  way  under 
the  press  of  numbers,  and  at  nightfall  had  been 
forced  back  half  a  mile,  although  still  firm  and 
unbroken,  while  the  right  held  its  ground. 
About  the  same  time  the  corps  of  Gen.  Frank- 
lin, followed  at  an  interval  of  4  m.  by  the 
corps  of  Sumner,  both  frgm  the  army  of  the 
peninsula,  arrived  at  Gentreville ;  but  Pope,  in 
view  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  men, 
decided  to  waive  the  advantage  which  this  fresh 
accession  of  strength  would  give  him,  and  retired 
across  Bull  run  in  good  order  to  the  heights 
of  Gentreville.  During  Aug. -81  and  Sept.  1 
both  armies  rested ;  and  Gen.  Pope  having  as- 
certained that  his  total  force,  including  the  re- 
enforcements  under  Franklin  and  Sumner,  fell 
rather  short  of  60,000  men,  which  did  not  seem 


sufficient  for  offensive  operations  against  an 
enemy  numerically  much  superior,  determined 
to  await  the  farther  attacks  of  Jackson.  The 
latter,  instead  of  moving  directly  upon  the 
strong  position  of  the  Union  army,  began  to 
work  slowly  around  to  the  north  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  Fairfax  Court  House  and  turn- 
ing its  rear.  Pope  therefore  fell  back  to  that 
place,  throwing  out  a  strong  force  under  Hooker 
towai'd  Grermantown  on  his  right.  Against  this 
latter  place,  near  which  the  supply  trains  were 
stationed,  the  confederates  directed  an  attack 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  1,  but  were  driven  back 
after  a  short  but  very  severe  engagement  with 
heavy  loss,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  Among  the  killed 
on  the  latter  side  were  Gens.  Keamy  and  Ste- 
vens. On  the  morning  of  Sept.  2  the  whole  of 
Pope's  command,  which  had  been  joined  on 
the  previous  day  by  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Bristoe  to  convoy  the  trains, 
were  massed  behind  Difficult  creek  between 
Flint  hiU  and  the  Warrehton  turnpike,  with  the 
advance  under  Hooker  at  Germantown ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
Gen.  HaUeck,  the  troops  commenced  the  re- 
treat toward  Washington,  within  the  intrencb- 
ments  of  which  they  arrived  in  good  order  and 
without  further  loss  on  the  evening  of  the  8d. 
The  enemy  made  no  serious  attempt  at  pursuit, 
but,  moving  northward  toward  Leesburg,  cross- 
ed the  Potomac  into  Maryland.  No  official  state- 
ment of  the  casualties  in  these  battles  has  yet 
(Dec.  1862)  been  published,  but  they  could  not 
have  been  less  than  10,000  men  on  each  side. 
Gen.  Pope  immediately  requested  to  be  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  preferred  charges  of  in- 
subordination and  negligence  against  Gens.  Fitz 
John  Porter  and  Griffin.  Gen.  McDowell  was 
also  relieved  of  his  command,  and  requested  an 
official  inquiry  into  his  conduct  during  the  oam- 
pami-  In  his  official  report  of  the  campaign 
m  Virginia,  published  about  the  same  time, 
Gen.  Pope  gives  the  following  summary  of  hi» 
operations :  "  To  confront  a  powerful  enemy, 
with  greatly  inferior  forces,  to  fight  him  day 
by  day  without  losing  the  army,  to  delay  and 
embarrass  his  movements,  and  to  force  him 
by  persistent  resistance  to  adopt  long  and  cir- 
cuitous routes  to  his  destination,  are  the  du- 
ties which  were  imposed  upon  me.  They  are, 
of  all  military  operations,  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  harassing  both  to  the  commander 
and  to  his  troops.  How  far  we  have  been  sno- 
cessftal  will  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  our 
countrymen.  The  armies  of  Virnnia  and  of 
the  Potomac  have  been  united  in  the  presence 
and  against  the  efibrts  of  a  wary  and  vigorous 
enemy,  in  greatly  superior  force  to  either,  with 
no  loss  for  which  they  did  not  exact  Aill  retri- 
bution." 

BURNS,  WiLUAM  W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ohio 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1847,  became  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  in- 
fantry, was  promoted  to  be  a  Ist  lieutenant  in 
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Aug.  1860,  became  the  qnartermaster  of  his 
regiment  in  Kov.  1866,  -was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant commissary  of  subsistence  in  Kov.  1868, 
and  in  Jan.  1869,  relinquished  his  ranl^  in  the 
line  of  the  army,  being  made  a  captain  in  the 
sabsistence  department.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was 
^pointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
has  served  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  before  Rich- 
mond, and  on  Nov.  2,  1862,  took  command  of 
a  division  in  the  army  corps  of  Gten.  Willcox. 

BUKNSIDE,  Ahbbosb  Etebstt,  m^jor-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Liberty,  Union  co.,  Ind.,  May  28,  1824.  His 
grandparents  emigrated  from  Scotland  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  settled  in 
Soath  Carolina,  where  his  father  was  born. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847, 
and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artil- 
lery. He  was  immediately  ordered  to  Mexico, 
but  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end  before  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  He  was  then  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  in 
1849  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico  to  join  Bragg's 
battery ;  but  the  country  proving  unsuitable  for 
artillery,  the  command  was  reorganized  as 
cavalry,  and  Bnmside  put  in  charge  of  a  squad- 
ron, with  which  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  conflict  with  the  Apaches.  In  1850-'51 
he  filled  the  office  of  quartermaster  in  the 
Mexican  boundary  commission,  then  in  charge 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Bartlett.  From  the  copper 
mines  of  New  Mexico  he  was  sent  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Washington ;  and  in  Dec.  1861,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant.  Returning 
to  Rhode  Island,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
1868,  and  built  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  breech-loading  rifle  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  invention  of  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  during  his  service  in  Mexico. 
The  business  proving  unprofitable,  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  became  cashier  in  the  land 
office  of  the  Illinois  central  railroad,  Gen. 
McOlellan  being  then  in  the  employ  of  the 
same  company.  Bnmside  soon  became  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  and  transferred  his  office 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  still  residing 
in  1861.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the 
1st  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  and  4  days  after 
the  call  of  the  president  for  troops,  the  first 
detachment  of  his  regiment,  consisting  of  160 
men  and  a  light  battery  of  6  guns,  started  for 
Washington.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  July 
21,  he  commanded  a'  brigade  in  Hunter's  divi- 
sion; and  Von  the  highest  commendations  from 
Gen.  McDowell  by  his  bravery  and  coolness. 
He  was  immediately  afterward  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers,  Aug.  6,  and  smu- 
moned  to  Washington  to  assist  Oen.  McClellan 
in  reorganizing  the  army.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Roan- 
oke island,  in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina, 
and  after  spending  two  months  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations  at  New  York,  sailed  from 
Hampton  roads  in  Jan.  1862,  with  16,000  men. 


convoyed  by  a  fleet  of  gunboats  Dnder  Ilsg 
Officer  Goldsborough.  After  enoonnteriiig  a 
violent  storm,  the  vessels  entered  Croatan  eoand 
in  Febraary,  and  on  the  8th  the  idand  v«9 
taken  by  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack,  up- 
ward of  2,000  of  the  defenders  being  taken  pns- 
oners.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  Tie- 
tory,  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  voted 
Gen.  Bnmside  a  sword,  and  on  March  18  be 
was  promoted  to  be  a  maior-general  of  Toloit- 
teers.  From  Roanoke  island  he  at  once  pre- 
pared an  attack  apon  Newbem.  On  March  13 
he  landed  his  troops  on  the  Nense  river,  18  n. 
below  that  city,  and  having  marched  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town  attacked  Uie  ene- 
my's works  the  next  morning,  and  after  a  otst- 
test  of  4  hours  carried  them  by  the  bayonet 
The  town  of  Beaufort  was  next  occupied  b;  S 
detachment  of  his  army,  and  Fort  Ibeon, 
which  commands  the  approach  to  that  place  bj 
sea,  was  invested.  It  held  out  until  April  iiS. 
On  the  retreat  of  Gen.  McClellan  from  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  James  river  (July,  186!), 
Gen.  Buraside  was  ordered  to  reSnforce  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  bis  army.  He  accoci- 
ingly  proceeded  to  Newport  News,  and  shortly 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  peninsnla  occupied  Fredericiboig 
where  he  remained  until  compelled  by  thedefeit 
of  Gen.  Pope  to  fall  back  toward  WashiDgtoa. 
When  the  confederates  invaded  Maryland  his 
command  was  largely  increased,  and  vith  Gea. 
McClellan  he  pushed  forward  to  meet  then, 
defeating  them  m  the  battle  of  South  monitiin, 
near  Boonsborough,  Md.,  Sept  14  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  he  commandtd 
the  left  wing,  and  was  highly  distio^i^ 
The  several  army  corps  being  reorgamied  in 
that  month,  he  was  assigned  to  the  9th,  aa^ 
on  Oct.  26  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  occupied  LovettiTDle. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  placed  in  ooid- 
mand  of  one  of  the  3  grand  armies  into  vhith 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  divided,  his 
force  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Gens.  Cooth, 
Willcox,  and  Slocnm.  On  Nov.  7  he  snperse- 
ded  Gen.  McClellan  in  command  of  the  vhob 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

BURTON,  BiOHABB  Frabcis,  a  British 
traveller  and  author,  born  in  Tnam,  GalMJ^ 
in  1821.  He  was  educated  partly  in  EngUv 
and  partly  in  France,  entered  the  serrice  « 
the  East  India  company,  and  soon  obtained  t 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  am;. 
While  stationed  in  the  presidency  of  Bombiji 
he  spent  some  time  in  exidoring  the  Neilgh*- 
ries  or  Blue  hills.  He  next  served  for  6  ye«» 
in  Sinde  under  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier.  Ent*^ 
prising  and  fond  of  adventure,  lient  BnrtoB 
published  the  resnlU  of  his  observatioDi » 
"  Sinde,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley"  (8  vols.  8», 
1860),  "Falconry  m  the  Valley  of  the  hm_ 
(1860),  and  "  Sinde  and  the  Races  that  ishtut 
the  Valley  of  the  Indus"  (1861).  Soon  •to- 
ward he  published  "  Goa  and  the  Bine  )to«» 
tains."    He  had  by  ihia  time  acquired  many  « 
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the  oriental  langoages,  and  oonverged  like  a 
native  in  Afghan,  Persian,  Hindostanee,  Mool- 
tanee  (of  whicli  he  published  a  grammar),  and 
Arabic.  Having  perfected  hunself  in  the  last, 
he  resolved  to  visit  Mecoa  and  Medina,  a  peril- 
oos  adventure,  in  which  no  Christian  had  suc- 
ceeded since  Burokhardt.  Accordingly  he  re- 
tamed  to  England  near  the  close  of  18S1,  and 
after  attempting  ia  vain  to  obtain  8  jears'  leave 
of  absence  for  the  exploration  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  a  year's  furlough  was  granted,  and 
m  April,  1858,  he  embarked  at  Sonthampton 
in  the  costume  of  a  Persian  noble.  After 
spending  a  month  at  Alexandria,  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wandering  dervish,  and  in 
this  disguise,  which  he  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing, though  more  than  once  in  imminent  peril, 
penetrated  to  the  holy  cities,  and  returned  in 
safety.  The  publication  of  his  adventures,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  EI  Medinah 
and  Meccah"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1856),  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  He  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Odiro,  and  miide  an  unsnooessfnl  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
an  account  of  which  he  gave  in  his  "  First  Foot- 
steps in  East  Africa"  (1656).  In  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  made  chief  of  staft'  under  Gen. 
Beatson,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1836 
started  with  Oapt.  Speke  npon  another  explor- 
ing expedition  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  pene- 
trating some  distance  into  the  interior.  Oapt. 
Barton's  narrative  of  this  expedition,  which 
was  not  altogether  successful,  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Lake  Regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa"  (1860).  This  was  hardly  in  type 
before  he  had  set  out  for  America  to  explore 
the  Mormon  settlement  in  Utah,  an  account  of 
which  appeared  near  the  close  of  1861,  entitled 
"  The  City  of  the  Sunts."  The  English  and 
French  geographical  societies  have  conferred 
on  him  their  gold  medals  for  his  discoveries 
and  the  British  government  in  1861  appointed 
him  consul  at  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 

BIJTLER,  BsNJAsaK  Fkanxun,  miuo'''8@<^~ 
er^  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Deerfield,  Bockingham  oo.,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6, 1818. 
He  was  graduated  at  Waterville  college,  Maine, 
in  1838,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  In  1841  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Masaaohosetts  until  April,  1861,  acquir- 
ing a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate,  especially 
in  criminal  cases.  He  became  identified  with 
the  democratic  party,  took  an  active  share  in 
politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts house  of  representatives  in  1863,  and  of 
the  state  senate  in  1869-'60.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1863, 
and  in  1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic 
presidential  convention  at  Charleston,  and  af- 
terward at  Baltimore,  in  which  he  supported 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  nominated  by  the  Breckin- 
ridge democrats  for  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
bat  was  defeated  by  John  A.  Andrew.  He  had 
passed  through  various  grades  in  the  Massa- 


chnsetts  militia,  and  at  the  time  of  the  presi- 
dent's caU  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  held  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general.  On  April  17 
he  marched  with  the  Massachusetts  8th  regi- 
ment to  Annapolis,  brought  out  the  frigate 
Constitution,  and  was  placed  by  the  war  de- 
partment in  command  of  the  department  of 
Annapolis,  including  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
He  occupied  Baltimore,  May  18,  fortified  it, 
and  on  May  16  was  appointed  nugor-general  of 
volunteers,  and  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  department  of  eastern 
Virginia.  On  Aug.  22  he  proceeded  with  an 
expedition  against  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  fell  upon 
the  29th  of  the  same  month.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Massachusetts  to  recruit  an  expedition 
for  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  On  Feb.  20,  1862,  he 
left  Boston  for  Bhip  island  in  Mississippi 
sound,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  March  28, 
with  a  force  of  16,000  men,  to  attack  New  Or- 
leans. Leaving  Ship  island  on  April  17  with 
6,000  troops,  he  went  up  the  Mississipm,  and 
landed  his  men  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
which  with  Fort  Jackson  surrendered  to  Capt 
Porter  of  the  mortar  fleet  on  the  26th,  after 
Flag  Officer  Farragut  had  passed  them  with  his 
flotHla.  Gen.  BuQer  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
with  2,600  men  on  May  1,  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  by  a  vigorous  administration  re- 
duced it  to  a  state  of  order  and  security. 

BUTTERFOXD,  Danibl,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  Oct.  1881.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in  1849,  and 
while  still  young  interested  himself  in  military 
studies.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  colonel  of 
the  12th  regiment  of  New  York  state  militia. 
At  the  call  of  the  president  for  troops  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Washington,  and 
until  the  early  pwt  of  July  was  stationed  in 
that  city  or  its  vicinity.  He  then  joined  the  divi- 
sion under  0«a.  Patterson  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac, where  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a  brigade.  Upon  the  enlargement  of  the  reg- 
ular army  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  12th  regiment  of  in£Mitry,  and  in 
Sept.  1861,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  corps  commanded  by  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter.  He  remained  in  front  of 
Washington  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he 
accompanied  the  army  under  Gen.  McClellan 
to  Yorktown.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  action  at  Hanover  Court  House,  and  subse- 
quently at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  mill,  and 
in  the  batties  fought  during  the  retreat  of 
McClellan's  army  to  Harrison's  Landing.  He 
participated  in  the  great  battles  under  Pope 
and  McClellan  in  August  and  September,  1862, 
and  toward  the  end  of  October  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  division  previously  under  Gen. 
Morell.  He  has  published  "  Camp  and  Outpost 
Duty"  (New  York,  1862). 
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CAD"WALADER,  Osoege,  m^or-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  tJ.  S.  army,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, studied  and  practised  law  there,  and  on 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  Mexican  ■war  was  ap- 

f  Dinted  a  brigadier-general,  March  8,  1847,  by 
teBident  Polk.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  brevetted 
a  mtyor-general  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Chapultepeo.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  left  the 
seryice.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  he  promptly  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  government  of  the  United  Sates, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  mfyor-general  of  the  volunteer  force 
raised  by  that  state  under  the  call  of  the  pres- 
ident. He  had  command  at  Baltimore  in  Hay, 
1861,  and  was  second  in  command  in  the  force 
which  moved  upon  Winchester  under  M^.  Gen. 
Patterson  in  Jnne.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  on  April  26,  1862,  was  appointed  by 
the  president  a  m^or-general  of  volunteers. 
In  Sept.  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
court  of  inquiry  convened  at  Washington  nnder 
the  presidency  of  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter,  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  various  prominent  ofScers ; 
and  he  was  afterward  made  president  of  the 
court  of  inqairy  ordered  in  the  case  of  Gen. 
McDowell. 

CiESrCTM  (Lat.  eatiut,  bluish  gray),  an  alka- 
line metal  recently  discovered,  through  ap- 
plication of  the  mediod  described  nnder  8pec- 
TBUii  Analysis  in  this  supplement,  by  Professors 
Eirchhoff  and  Bunsen.  In  examining  the  speo- 
tmm  afforded  by  the  familiar  alkalies  obtained 
ftom  certain  mineral  waters,  Bunsen  detected 
the  presence  of  two  bright  blue  lines,  or  a 
double  blue  line,  situated  near  the  strontium 
line  i,  and  which  had  not  before  been  ob- 
served. Thus  led  to  infer  the  existence  in 
the  compounds  employed  of  a  new  alkaline 
metal,  he  subsequently  confirmed  this  antici- 
pation by  chemical  analysts.  Precipitating 
fW>m  the  Dflrkheimer  water  by  bichloride  of 
platinnm  the  potash  salts  and  associated  com- 
pounds contained  in  it,  he  then  separated  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  by  boiling 
with  water;  and  converting  the  solid  chlorides 
remaining  into  carbonates,  he  dissolved  out 
from  these  by  action  of  absolute  alcohol  the 
carbonate  of  the  new  metal,  using  other  pre- 
cantions  to  insure  its  purity.  From  the  carbon- 
ate the  new  metal  was  obtained  as  an  amalgam, 
i. «.,  in  union  with  mercury.  Casium  appeared 
constantly  to  accompany,  and  in  less  quantity, 
the  metal  mbidinm  (see  Rttbidiuv,  in  this  sup- 
plement) ;  in  10  kilogrammes  of  the  DQrkheimer 
water,  less  than  2  milligrammes  of  the  chloride 


of  the  former  exists.  Osssinm  takes  its  nanw 
from  the  color  of  its  characterise  line  in  the 
spectrum.  Its  equivalent  is  128.4;  its  sjinbol, 
Cs.  Such  is  the  avidity  of  this  metal  for  oxy- 
gen, that  even  in  the  condition  of  amalgam  it 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  cold  vater. 
Its  entire  separation  as  an  element  nii»t  bt 
correspondingly  difficult,  and  appears  not  y«t 
to  have  been  effected.  In  agreement  irldi 
facts  just  stated,  however,  ctesinm  possena 
also  the  peculiar  interest  of  being  now  (1861) 
the  most  electro-positive  element  known,  stand- 
ing in  this  respect  before  not  only  potssdmii 
but  also  rubidium.  Its  hydrate  (C80,H0+ 
HO)  is  extremely  caustic.  Its  carbonate,  tin 
highly  caustic,  forms  indistinct  crystals,  thitin 
deliquescent.  Its  bicarbonate  appears  in  pa* 
manent,  glassy,  prismatic  crystals.  Like  potat- 
slum  and  several  other  metallic  element!,  it 
forms  an  alum,  which  is  crystalline.  It>  lA- 
phate  and  nitrate  have  been  obtained ;  and  iti 
chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  deliqaesoe 
in  air. 

CALDWELL,  Jonw  Cubtm,  brigadierpB- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  boraia 
"Vermont  in  1881.  He  was  graduated  atAa- 
herst  college  in  1856,  removed  to  Maine,  mi 
took  charge  of  Machias  academy.  From  0«t 
position  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  llth 
Maine  volunteers,  Sept.  21,  1861,  and  on  Jrae 
10,  1862,  was  made  brigadier-general  of  Tohni- 
teera,  his  commission  dating  from  April  28.  He 
commands  a  brigade  nnder  Gen.  Hancock  ia 
Couch's  army  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Potomae. 
He  was  sli^tly  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
eriosburg,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

OAMEBON,  Simon,  an  American  etatemu, 
bom  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  in  1799.  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  9  years,  withont  re- 
sources or  fViends  except  snch  as  became  inter- 
ested in  his  destitute  state  and  energetic  mW 
tion,  he  found  employment  as  an  office  boy  ii 
a  printing  establishment,  and  thus  learned  tke 
trade  of  a  printer.  He  labored  in  thia  oeenpa- 
tion  at  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  D.  C,  ««• 
onsly  devoting  his  leisnre  hours  to  the  acqni* 
tion  of  learning.  In  1820  he  became  editor  rf 
a  newspaper  at  Doylestown,  Penn.,  and  'm 
1822  removed  to  Harrisburg  and  settled  tb« 
as  the  editor  of  a  journal,  in  which  he  adw- 
oated  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  pw* 
dency,  and  defended  the  policy  of  the  demo- 
cratio  party  in  general.  He  pro(n)ered  rapidly 
in  his  personal  as  well  as  his  political  ondM" 
takings,  and  in  1882  was  at  the  bead  of  tke 
Middletown  bank  of  Pennsylvania.  He  now 
devoted  himself  especially  to  railroad  ««<«• 
prises,  and  became  president  of  two  railroM 
companies;  at  the  same  time  he  was  i 
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adjutant-general  of  the  state,  an  office  whose 
duties  were  then  not  yerj  onerous.  When,  on 
the  inauguration  of  President  Folk  in  184fi,  Mr. 
Buchanan  resigned  his  seat  in  the  federal  senate 
in  order  to  heoome  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  elected  to  fill  the  vaoancy.  He  Toted 
in  the  senate  in  1846  in  favor  of  the  notice  to 
England  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of 
Oregon,  against  settling  the  Oregon  dispute  by 
ceding  to  England  the  region  between  lat.  64° 
40'  and  lat.  49"  N.,  and  in  faror  of  declaring 
that  war  existed  with  Mexico  by  the  act  of  that 
country;  and  in  1848  he  voted  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  proposition  to  extend  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  of  lat.  86°  80'  K.  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  prohibiting  slavery  N.  and  tolerating  it 
S.  of  that  line.  The  term  for  which  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  senate  expired  March  4, 
1849,  when  President  Taylor  was  inaugurated, 
and  he  returned  for  a  time  to  the  pursuits  of 
private  life.  Never  a  violent  partisan  politician, 
and  counting  his  friends  among  the  members 
of  the  whig,  the  American,  and  the  democratic 
parties,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise in  1864,  and  the  attempt  to  establish 
slavery  in  Kansas  against  the  wishes  of  a  mar 
jority  of  its  people,  he  connected  himself  with 
the  "  people's  party"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1856  voted  for  the  election  to  the  presidency 
of  CoL  Fremont.  Though  his  party  was  de- 
feated in  the  state,  Mr.  Oameron  was  again 
chosen  as  a  representative  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  federal  senate,  receiving  in  the  state  legis- 
labire  the  sufflrages  of  the  republicans,  the 
members  of  the  American  party,  and  several 
democrats.  During  this  term  of  service  he 
uniformly  acted  with  the  republican  senators, 
and  was  widely  regarded  as  likely  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  that  party  for  t^e  presidency 
at  the  next  election.  In  the  national  conven- 
tion held  at  Chicago  May  16  and  17, 1860,  he 
was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Reeder  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  candidate  for  that  distinction, 
and  was  supported  by  the  votes  of  the  entire 
delegation  from  Pennsylvania,  beside  one  vote 
each  from  Virginia,  i  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president,  he  chose 
Mr.  Oameron  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  war, 
which  post  he  filled  until  Jan.  14,1862,  when 
he  resigned  and  was  appointed  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia, 
for  which  country  he  sidled  from  New  York  on 
April  19.  He  remained  in  Russia  for  some 
time,  then  spent  some  weeks  in  travelling  on 
the  continent,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  arriving  in  New  York  Nov.  8. 

OAMP  JACKSON,  an  encampment  of  Mis- 
sonri  state  militia  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis, 
formed  May  6,  1861,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Frost, 
and  surrendered  to  Oapt.  Lyon,  commandant 
of  the  n.  S.  arsenal,  May  10.  It  was  one  of  the 
oamps  of  instruction  organized  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  by  authority  of  the  governor,  0.  F. 
Jackson.  Capt.  Lyon  regarded  the  camp  as  hos- 
tile to  the  national  government,  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  was  occupied  principally 


by  known  sympathizers  with  secession.  He 
therefore  assembled  a  force  of  between  6,000 
and  6,000  citizens  organized  as  "  home  guards," 
under  Cols.  Blair,  Sigel,  and  Boemstein,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  the  small  IT.  S.  force  at  the 
arsenal,  marched  on  the  morning  of  May  10  to 
the  place  where  it  was  situated,  and  completely 
surrounded  it.  He  then  addressed  to  Gen.  Frost 
a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  himself  with  all 
his  men,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  state 
troops,  to  the  number  of  689,  gave  themselves 
up,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  admission  of  their  previous 
disloyalty.  Meanwhile,  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple from  the  city  and  the  country  about  had  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  taking  part  with  the  state 
troops,  but  no  demonstration  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  When  the  file  of  pris- 
oners had  reached  a  point  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  city,  an  attack  with  stones  upon  the 
column  called  forth  a  discharge  of  muskets 
from  the  U.  S.  troops,  resulting  in  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  26  of  the  throng.  Great  ex- 
citement ensued,  but  no  further  outbreak  then 
occurred.  On  the  next  day  a  disturbance  was 
caused  by  the  appearance  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Louis  of  a  German  regiment  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  home  guard ;  they  were  received  with 
insults  by  the  crowds  who  were  excited  by  the 
affiiir  of  the  previous  day,  and  three  shots  were 
fired  upon  them;  they  therefore  turned  and 
fired  upon  the  people,  killing  6  and  wounding 
several.  This  ended  the  disturbances  connected 
with  the  surrender  of  Camp  Jackson. 

CAMP  WILD  CAT,  an  encampment  of  Union 
soldiers  situated  in  Laurel  co.,  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Kentucky,  within  a  few  miles  of  Loudon,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
Oct.  21, 1861.  The  cwnp  had  long  given  protec- 
tion to  the  Union  men  of  that  district,  and  was 
therefore  especially  marked  by  the  confederates 
for  attack.  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  taking  advantage 
of  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  forces  defend- 
ing it,  made  a  rapid  movement  upon  it.  Infor- 
mation of  his  purpose  reached  Col.  Gafrard,  who 
was  in  command  on  the  14th,  at  which  time  he 
had  but  600  effective  men,  including  a  Kentucky 
regiment  and  some  home  guards.  Having  made 
known  his  situation  to  the  nearest  Union  camp, 
he  was  refinforoed  by  parts  of  the  17th  and 
14th  Ohio,  88d  Indiana,  Standard's  Ohio  artil- 
lery, and  Woolford's  cavalry,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Schoepf.  ZoUicof- 
fer's  forces  consisted  of  about  6,000  infantry, 
1,600  cavaby,  and  one  battery.  The  point  of 
attack  was  a  hill  commanding  the  Union  camp, 
which  the  confederates  made  two  attempts  to 
take,  the  first  attack  lasting  for  an  hour ;  they 
were  each  time  repulsed  with  loss,  and  retired 
during  the  night  following ;  owing  to  fatigue 
and  the  want  of  supplies,  the  Union  troops 
could  not  pursue  them.  The  Union  loss  was 
4  killed  and  SI  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  con- 
federates is  not  known;  19  of  their  dead  were 
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buried  by  the  Union  eoldiera,  and  many  more 
were  carried  from  the  field. 

OAMPBEIJj,  William  B.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Sumner 
CO.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  1, 1807.  He  studied  law,  com- 
menced practice  at  Osrthage,  Tenn.,  in  1880, 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  4th  district 
in  1881,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  18S6.  He  served  as  captain  of  a  volun- 
teer company  during  the  Creek  and  Florida 
wars;  was  elected  to  congress  in  1827,  1829, 
and  1641 ;  was  colonel  of  the  let  Tennessee 
volunteers  during  the  Mexican  war;  became 
judge  of  the  4th  circuit  of  Tennessee  immedi- 
ately after  his  return;  and  in  1851  was  elected 
governor  of  the  8)«te,  having  throughout  the 
canvass  advocated  the  compromise  measures  of 
1860.  Befasing  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflec- 
tion, he  retired  to  private  life  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  ofiBce.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  he  canvassed  his  state  in  op- 
position to  the  disunionists,  and  on  Jane  80, 
1862,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, but  on  account  of  feeble  health  has 
not  yet  been  assigned  to  active  duty. 

OAJiTBY,  Edwahd  Rich  Spbioo,  brigadier- 
^neral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1817,  waa  graduated  at 
"West  Point  in  1889  and  appoint^  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  infantry ;  became  assistant  com- 
missary of  subsistence  in  Oct.  1889,  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  June,  1846,  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  March,  1847 ;  distinguished  himself 
at  Cerro  Gordo ;  was  brevetted  m^or  for  gal- 
lantry at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  Aug.  20, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  the  Be- 
len  gate  of  Mexico,  Sept.  18 ;  became  captain 
in  the  2d  infantry  in  June,  1861,  and  mf^or  of 
the  10th  infantry  in  March,  1866.  He  served  in 
the  Utah  ejtpedition  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston, 
and  in  1859-'80  had  command  of  Fort  Bridger 
in  Utah.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  he  was  in  New  Mexico,  and  exhibited 
great  energy  and  skill  in  defending  the  terri- 
tory a^inst  the  attacks  of  the  confederates, 
for  a  detailed  account  of  which  see  Fort 
Oraio,  in  this  supplement.  On  May  14, 1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  19th 
infantry,  and  on  March  81,  1862,  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  S^t. 
1862,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  on  Nov.  6  he  was  ordered  to  Pitts- 
burg to  take  command  of  the  drafted  men  col- 
lected there  from  western  Pennsylvania. 

OABDWELL,  Edwahd,  D.D.,  an  English 
derpryman,  born  at  Blackbnm,  Lancashire,  in 
1787,  died  in  Oxford,  May  23,  1861.  He  was 
gi-aduated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  became 
a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1809,  was  for  several 
years  tutor  and  lecturer,  and  in  1814  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  university  examiners.  In 
1826  he  was.  elected  Camden  professor  of  an- 
cient history,  and  in  1881  succeeded  Archbishop 
Whately  as  principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall.  He 
held  for  some  years  the  college  living  of  Stoke- 
Braeme,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 


governing  coundl  of  the  univenity,  and  under 
the  last  three  chancellors  private  seereturjr. 
He  published  "  The  Two  Liturgies  of  EAwai 
VL  Compared"  (8vo.,  1840) ;  "  The  DocnmeB- 
tary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land "  (2  vole.  8vo.,  1847) ;  "  History  of  Coofw- 
ences  and  otlier  Proceedings  connected  with 
the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer" 
(1842) ;  "  Synodalia,  a  OoDection  of  Artides  of 
Religion,  Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convoct- 
tion,  in  the  Province  of  Canterbnrj,  from 
1647  to  1717"  (3  vols.  8vo.,1848);  "RefoniM- 
tio  Legum  Ecclesiosticarum,  or  the  Reformation 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  for  the  Chnrdi  of 
England,  as  proposed  by  the  Chief  Kefonn- 
ers  and  attempted  to  be  carried  ont  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  Vm.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Hit 
abeth"  (1860)  ;  and  an  edition  of  Bishop  Gib- 
son's Synodits  Anglieana  (1864),  beside  an  edi- 
tion of  Aristotle's  "  Ethics,"  "  Lectures  on  tli« 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  with  varionm  read- 
ings, a  mai^nal  harmony,  notes,  &c..  and  an 
annotated  edition  of  Josephus's  "History  of 
the  Jewish  War,"  with  tiie  original  teit  (i 
vols.,  Oxford,  1888). 

OARLETON,  Jakbs  Hbnbt,  brigndier-gaiH 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  array,  bom  in 
Maine.  In  Feb.  1889,  during  what  was  etlkd 
the  Aroostook  campaign,  arising  out  of  booid- 
ary  disputes  between  the  United  States  mi 
Great  Britain,  he  became  captain  of  a  eompiaj 
of  Maine  riflemen,  and  on  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  was  appointed  2d  lientenant  in  tiie  f^ 
U.  S.  dragoons.  He  became  1st  lieutenant  n 
March,  1846 ;  served  on  Gen.  Wool's  staff  ii 
Mexico ;  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  F<^ 
1847,  and  brevetted  major  for  gallantly  at 
Buena  Vista ;  and  after  the  war  served  on  lie 
western  frontier  and  in  California  and  TTtab. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  wes  ordered 
by  Gen.  Snmner  to  southern  California.  In 
Sept.  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  be  m^or  ai 
the  6th  cavalry.  The  following  spring  b» 
raised  a  body  of  volunteers,  known  m  tba 
"  column  from  California,"  and  marched  witb 
them  across  the  Yuma  and  Gila  deserts,  tbro^l 
Arizona  to  Mesilla  on  the  Bio  Grande.  He  fU 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  AprS 
28,  1862,  and  ordered  to  relieve  Gen.  Oanby 
in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexioft 
Gen.  Oarleton  is  the  author  of  a  "History of 
the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  Occupation  for  one 
Month"  (]2mo..  New  York,  1848). 

CARNIFEX  FERRY,  a  point  upon  theG» 
ley  river,  near  Bnmmerville,  the  oajrftal  rf 
Nicholas  co..  Va.,  where  a  battle  was  fbngk* 
between  the  U.  S.  troops  and  confederstes,  Sept 
10,  1861.  Gen.  Floyd  had  intrenched  bimBejf 
in  a  strong  position  on  the  top  of  a  moontaia 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  having  under  to 
command  6,000  men,  with  about  16  pieeei « 
artillery.  His  rear  and  the  extreme  of  boti 
flanks  were  inaccessible ;  in  trout  his  defemsa 
consisted  of  a  parapet  battery  flanked  by  b>««t- 
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works  of  logs,  and  on  tbe  left  of  his  centre, 
vbere  he  was  comparatively  open  to  attack,  a 
double  breastwork  was  erected;    his  whole 
front  was  masked  by  forests  and  a  close  thicket. 
Thns  by  nataral  position  and  by  the  artificial 
defences  thrown  np,  the  place  was  of  most  for> 
midaUe  strength.    On  Sept  10  Gen.  Boseorans, 
with  a  brigade  of  Ohio  troops,  and  having  nn- 
der  him  Gen.  Benham,  marched  17  miles,  pas»- 
ing  throQgh  Sammeryille,  with  the  design  of 
finding  and  attacking  Gen.  Floyd,  of  whose  ex- 
act position  he  was  ignorant,  tiiongh  he  knew 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghinley  river.    Gen. 
Rosecrans  himself  made  a  reconnoissance,  and, 
having  observed  the  strength  and  obscnrity  of 
Floyd's  position,  directed  Gen.  Benham  to  ad- 
vance cantionsly,  the  purpose  being  not  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  bnt  to  discover 
ntore  definitely  where  the  enemy  lay.    When 
the  column  had  reached  a  point  bnt  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  thtf  confederate  works,  it  was 
opened  upon  with  a  severe  fire,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  a  short  distance ;  then  halt- 
ing. Gen.  Benham  ordered  np  his  artillery  and 
threw  a  hot  fire  of  shells  into  the  intrench- 
ments.    It  appeared  that  the  weak  point  of  the 
poation  was  the  right  flank,  and  thither  two 
r^ments  were  ordered  to  proceed.    One  of 
these  did  so,  bnt  the  other  failed  to  Join  in  time, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  first  regi- 
ment, unsupported,  was  able  to  do  no  more 
than  make  a  reoonnoissance  of  the  position. 
Daring  this  time  two  separate  advances  were 
made  by  single  regimente  against  the  left  of 
6en.  Floyd,   but   they   were  repulsed    by   a 
hMtvy  fire,  Ool.  Lowe,  of  the  12th  Ohio  regi- 
ment, fidling  dead  at  the  head  of  his  men.    The 
action,  which  had  increased  from  a  reconnois- 
sanoe  to  a  battle,  had  thus  far  been  fought  in  a 
desultory  manner  by  single  regiments.    Gren. 
Bosecrans  at  first  decided  to  make  a  final  as- 
sault upon  the  intrenchments  and  attempt  to 
earry  the  works  by  storm ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  movement  the  order  was  conntermanded, 
it  being  thought  impmdent  to  make  the  assanit 
without  a  more  thorough  reconnoissance.    It 
was  now  quite  dark,  the  fight  having  continued 
from  8  P.  M.,  and  the  nationid  troops  lay  on 
their  arms  all  night,  being  well  posted  for  re- 
suming the  attack  in  the  morning.    When  the 
day  broke,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
Gen.  Floyd,  startled  by  the  ftarions  attacks 
apon  all  vulnerable  points  of  his  position,  and 
fearing   that  his   retreat   toward   Lewisburg 
would  be  cut  off,  had  fied  during  the  night, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
camp  stores,  and  equipage  behind  him.    He 
bad  crossed  the  Ganley  river,  breaking  down 
the   bridge  behind  him,  and  destroying  the 
teery  boat.    There  were  no  means  by  which 
the  national  troops  could  cross  tile  river,  and 
they  were  moreover  too  much  fatigued  to  pnr- 
sne.    The  Union  loss  in  this  action  was  about  20 
killed  and  100  wounded ;  that  of  the  confeder- 
ates was  not  ascertained.    The  force  under  Gen. 
Bosecrans  did  not  ezoeed  4,000  men. 


OARB,  Ecasm  A.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Erie  co., 
N.  T.,  March  20,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1860,  receiving  a  commission  in 
the  mounted  rifles,  and  for  several  years  was 
engaged  in  Indian  warfitre  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  the  iax  west  In  a  skirmish  near 
Diablo  mountain  in  1854  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  for  his  gallantry  on  this  occa- 
sion was  promoted  to  be  Ist  lieutenant  in  the 
Ist  cavalry.  In  1867  Lieut  Carr  was  ordered 
to  Kansas,  and  duringthe  troubles  there  was 
aid  to  Gov.  Robert  J.  walker.  In  1868  he  serv- 
ed under  Col.  Edwin  Y.  Sumner  in  the  Utah 
expedition,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  made 
captain.  In  1861  he  received  permission  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  8d  Illinois  volunteer 
cavalry.  In  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge  he  had 
command  of  a  division,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed. For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteer*,  dating 
from  March  7,  and  assigned  s  command  under 
Gen.  Onrtis  in  Arkansas.  On  July  17, 1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  mf^or  in  the  6th  cavalry. 

OARB,  Joseph  B.,  brigadier-general  Of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  about  1824.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  to- 
bacconist  at  Troy,  entered  the  volunteer  militia, 
in  which  he  rose  to  be  colonel,  and  in  April, 
1861,  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d 
New  York  volunteers.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  Newport  News.  Dnring 
the  campaign  of  the  Chiokahominy  he  was  at- 
tached to  Gen.  Hooker's  command.  He  was 
nominated  brigadier-genered  in  Sept  1862. 

OARRICK'S  FORD,  a  ford  on  the  Cheat 
river,  in  Tucker  co.,  Va.,  27  m.  from  Laurel 
hill,  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  July  14, 1861, 
by  the  national  forces  under  Brig.  Gen.  Morris, 
Indiana  volunteers,  and  the  confederates  under 
Brig.  Gen.  B.  S.  Gamett,  of  Vir^nia.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederate  forces  at  Rich 
mountain  and  the  surrender  of  Gol.  Pegram, 
Gen.  Garnett,  who  had  been  for  d  week  at 
Laurel  hill,  attempted  to  retreat  in  the  direo> 
tion  of  St.  George,  bnt  was  overtaken  at  Car- 
rick's  ford  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Morris's 
column,  condsting  of  the  14th  Ohio  volunteers, 
and  the  7th  and  9th  Indiana,  with  a  section 
of  Col.  Bamett's  battery,  all  under  command 
of  Oapt.  Benham  of  Gen.  Morris's  staff.  Gar- 
nett had  a  strong  position  on  a  bluff  com- 
manding tiie  ford,  but  it  was  turned  by  6  com- 
panies of  the  7th  Indiana,  and  his  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  28d  and  87th  Virginia  regiments, 
a  Geoi^a  regiment,  a  battalion  of  infantry,  4 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  Vir- 
ginia artillery,  were  routed,  but  only  pursued 
for  a  mile,  the  attacking  parity  being  exhausted 
by  a  long  march  in  the  rain  and  mud,  without 
food.     ^n.  Gamett  was  killed. 

CARTER,  Samuxl  Powhatan,  brigadier- 
general  of  volimteers  in  the  IT.  8.  army,  bom 
in  Eaizabethton,  Carter  oo.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  6, 1819. 
He  was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.,  and  in 
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Feb.  1840,  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy.  From  1851  to  1858  he  was  assistant  in- 
structor of  infantry  tactics  at  the  naval  acade- 
my. In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  be  lien- 
tenant.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cmz,  serving  on  board  the  Ohio  ;  and  he  was 
also  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  Barrier 
forts,  near  Canton,  China,  in  1866,  and  was 
complimented  for  gallantry  on  that  occasion  by 
his  commander.  He  was  ordered  again  to  the ' 
Annapolis  naval  school  as  assistant  instructor 
of  seamanship  (1858-'9).  In  July,  1861,  he 
was  temporarily  transferred  from  the  navy  to 
the  war  department  for  the  special  duty  of  or- 
ganizing troops  from  East  Tennessee.  He  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, and  in  Sept.  1861,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  East  Tennessee  brigade  at  Camp 
Dick  Robinson.  He  was  acting  brigadier  at 
the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  and  received  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  May  1,  1862. 
He  was  afterward  stationed  at  Cumberland  gap. 
OAETHAGE,  the  capital  of  Jasper  co..  Mo., 
situated  on  Spring  river,  220  m.  S.  W.  from 
Jefferson  City.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  July  6, 1861,  between  the  national  forces 
under  Col.  (now  Mty.  Gen.)  Sigel,  numbering 
about  1,200,  and  the  Missouri  state  troops,  num- 
bering about  6,000,  under  Gens.  Parsons  and 
Rains.  On  the  morning  of  July  6,  soon  after  0 
o'clock,  Col.  Sigel,  advancing  to  intercept  the 
state  troops  on  their  march  S.  to  join  the  Ar- 
kansas troops  under  Ben  McCullocb,  met  them 
on  a  prairie  about  8  m.  N.  of  Carthage,  near  Dry 
Fork  creek.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  with  some  artillery,  which 
however  was  badly  managed  throughout  the 
battle.  After  about  two  hours'  fighting,  con- 
ducted on  the  Union  side  by  artillery,  the  hos- 
tile guns  were  silenced,  and  the  enemy  broke 
their  ranks.  At  this  juncture  their  cavalry,  in 
number  about  1,600,  attempted  to  out  off  Sigel's 
transportation  train.  He  at  once  ordered  a  re- 
treat, calling  toward  him  at  the  same  time  his 
menaced  Iteggage,  then  8  m.  in  his  rear;  by 
skilful  mancBUvring  with  his  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery he  retarded  the  progress  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  effected  this  movement  with  com- 
plete, success.  The  state  troops  then  endeav- 
ored to  surround  the  national  forces,  and  actu- 
dly  cut  off  the  only  road  leading  to  Carthage. 
Upon  this,  Sigel  placed  his  baggage  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  column,  where  it  was  well  protected, 
and  moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  obstructed  road.  By  a  feint  the  enemy 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  national  troops 
sought  to  open  a  new  way;  they  therefore 
withdrew  firom  their  position  in  order  to  meet 
this  supposed  design,  and  received  a  terrible 
flank  fire  of  artillery,  while  the  national  in- 
fantry advanced  at  double  quick  step  along 
the  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  were 
flying  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  a  number 
of  prisoners  and  riderless  horses.  Col.  Sigel 
continued  to  retire  toward  Carthage,  being 
slightly  harassed  on  the  way  by  squads  of  the 


enemy;  his  purpose  was  to  press  on  to  Sar- 
cozie,  since  his  ammunition  was  beginning  to 
give  out,  and  to  connect  with  other  bodiea  of 
national  troops.  The  road  by  Carthage  to  Str- 
cozie  being  covered  within  a  mile  of  the  formtr 
place  by  a  forest,  Sigel  was  anxious  to  gain  thii 
point,  whither  the  enemy's  cavalry  conld  not 
foUow  him.  It  was  lite  in  the  aftertacca 
when  this  part  of  the  road  was  reached,  sod 
there  the  state  troops  made  a  last  stand,  the 
most  desperate  of  the  day,  hopmg  to  prevent 
the  national  forces  from  gaining  the  cover  of  the 
woods.  After  two  hours'  fighting  the  enemy 
were  forced  to  retire,  and  Sigel  continned  h» 
march  to  Sarcoxie,  reaching  that  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  and  thence  failing  back  to 
Mount  Vernon.  The  Union  loss  was  28  Ukd 
and  about  60  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  wu 
estimated  incomparably  larger,  the  fight  being 
conducted  mainly  by  artillery,  aiid  the  fire  of  the 
Union  forces  being  accurate,  whUe  that  of  the 
enemy  was  badly  directed  and  early  sileneed. 
A  guard  of  100  men,  however,  left  by  Sigel  it 
Neosho,  was  captured  by  Ben  McCulloch. 

CASEY, .  Silas,  brigaidier-generai  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I.,  July  12, 1807.  He  was  graduated  at  'West 
Point  in  1826,  received  ^  commission  in  the 
7th  infantry,  was  in  active  service  in  Floridi 
through  the  whole  of  the  Seminole  war,  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry  in  18S6, 
and.  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1339.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  vta 
in  command  of  the  post  at  Mackinaw,  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  the  9th 
infantry,  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  in  the  chief 
battles  of  the  war,  and  was  brevettcd  miyorfbr 
his  services  at  Contreras  and  Churubnsco,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  for  his  gallantry  at  Cbapd- 
tepec,  where  he  was  wounded  while  leading  a 
storming  party,  his  life  being  saved  by  the  ball 
striking  the  plate  on  his  sword  belt  In  1849 
he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  remained  3 
years  at  Benicia.  Thrice  since  that  time  be 
has  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  conflicts  with  the  In- 
dians on  Puget's  sound.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1866,  and  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Steilaooom,  Washington  territory.  From  thia 
post  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Aug.  81, 1861, 
and  colonel  of  the  4th  infantry,  Oct.  9,  and  was 
charged  with  organizing  and  disciplining  the 
volunteers  in  and  near  the  capital.  lie  was  af- 
terward assigned  to  a  division  in  Gen.  Kejesi 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  occt- 
pying  with  it  the  extreme  advance  before  Bicb- 
mond,  received  the  first  attack  of  the  enemjat 
Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862,  his  division  suffer- 
ing severely.'  In  September  he  took  the  gen- 
eral command  of  the  newly  organized  rep- 
ments  arriving  at  Washington,  which  po<>  be 
still  holds.  He  is  author  of  the  "  System  of 
Infantry  Tactics"  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1861)  now 
in  use  in  the  U.  8.  army. 
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OEDAB  MOUNTAIN,  an  eminence  of  a 
angar-Ioaf  shape  in  Oulpepper  oo.,  Ya.,  situated 
about  midway  between  Oulpepper  Oonrt  House 
and  the  Rapidan  river,  wliere  was  fought,  Ang. 
9, 1868,  a  severe  battle  between  a  Umon  force 
oommanded  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  and  the  con- 
federate armies  of  Gens.  Jackson,  Ewell,  and 
A.  P.  Hill.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  Gen. 
Pope  was  at  Oulpepper  Oourt  House  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  army  which,  under  his 
oommand,  was  operating  in  the  direction  of 
Biohmond,  in  order  to  afford  Gen.  MoClellan 
an  opportunity  to  retire  unmolested  from  the 
James  river.  Ascertaining  on  that  day  that 
his  cavalry  advance  under  Gens.  Crawford  and 
Bayard,  which  had  been  skirmishing  along  the 
line  of  the  Rapidan,  had  fallen  back  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passE^ge  of  the  river  in  force  by 
toe  enemy,  ho  sent  forward  G^n.  Banks  with 
the  divisions  of  Angnr  and  WiUiama  to  hold 
them  in  check.  On  the  momiag  of  the  9th 
Banks  drew  up  his  forces  on  an  open  and  eleva- 
ted platean  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  Cedar  mountain,  the  densely  wooded 
slopes  of  which  were  occupied  by  heavy  con- 
federate batteries,  while  their  infantry  were 
poeted  along  a  range  of  elevations  and  ravines, 
also  wooded,  opposite  the  Union  right  wing. 
The  whole  Union  line  occupied  lower  ground 
than  that  of  the  confederates,  and  was  much 
lees  protected  by  natural  defences.  At  8  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  confederates  opened  from 
their  batteries  on  the  mountain  side,  and  for 
several  honrs  a  severe  artillery  contest  raged 
between  the  two  armies,  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion being  decidedly  with  the  confederates, 
who  were  enabled  to  ponr  a  destructive  enfi- 
lading fire  into  the  Union  lines.  At  6  o'clock, 
the  confederate  infantry  being  reported  to  be 
in  great  force  on  the  Union  right.  Gen.  Banks 
ordered  forward  the  troops  of  Angnr  with  a 
portion  of  those  of  Williams,  and  the  battle 
soon  became  general.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  the  Union  artillery,  which  had  now 
obtained  the  range  of  the  enemy's  position,  was 
beginning  to  reply  with  vigor,  the  right  wing 
was  so  greatly  annoyed  by  the  fire  from  some 
batteries  concealed  in  the  opposite  woods,  that 
G«n.  Banks  determined  to  attempt  their  cap- 
tare.  Accordingly,  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  8 
desperate  charges  were  made  against  this  part 
of  the  confederate  line  by  the  brigades  of  Oraw- 
ford,  G«ary,  and  Gordon.  On  each  occasion 
they  were  received  by  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
in&ntry  concentrated  in  the  wood^,  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  baok  with  severe  loss.  Bat  al- 
though the  attempts  to  take  the  batteries  proved 
nnsnccessfal,  they  developed  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  confederate  force  with  such  ex- 
actness, that  the  Union  artillery  was  enabled 
to  open  with  great  effect  upon  that  part  of 
their  line.  The  confederate  loss  was  here  very 
serere.  Gens.  Winder  and  Trimble  being  among 
the  killed.  The  Union  loss  was  also  consid- 
erable, abd  shortly  after  7  o'dock  Gen.  Banks, 
fln/Kng  himself  confronted  by  a  greatly  superior 
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force,  fell  slowly  back  to  meet  the  supports 
under  Pope  which  were  close  at  hand.  The 
latter  general  arrived  about  this  time  upon  the 
field  with  portions  of  Sigel's  and  McDowell's 
corps,  and  the  exhausted  troops  of  Banks  re- 
tired behind  Rickette's  division,  which,  owing 
to  the  contracted  area  of  the  field,  could  not 
deploy  npon  it  until  Banks  had  retired.  The 
in&ntry  firing  ceased  sqon  after,  but  the  can- 
nonade between  the  armies  was  maintained  un- 
til midnight,  an  unusually  bright  moonlight 
rendering  objects  and  positions  distinctly  visi- 
ble. Both  armies  rested  on  their  arms  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  Union  forces 
having  retired  nearly  a  imle  from  their  original 
position,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  10th  sharp 
skirmishing  recommenced  along  the  lines.  But 
the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  notwith- 
standing they  had  been  heavily  reinforced  by 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  fell  back  several  miles,  leaving 
the  field  of  battle  in  possession  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  requesting  permission  to  bury  their 
dead.  The  loss  on  each  side  probably  exceed- 
ed 2,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Gen. 
Banks  was  severely  iryured  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  consequence  of  a  collision 
with  a  runaway  horse. 

OENTREVILLE.    See  Bull  Rto. 

OHAPMANVILLE,  a  post  town  of  Logan 
CO.,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Virpnia, 
near  which  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  Sept. 
26,  1861,  between  the  84th  regiment  of  Ohio 
zouaves,  a  portion  of  the  1st  Kentucky,  and 
200  Virginia  home  guards  on  one  side,  and. 
600  confederates  on  the  other.  The  latter  were 
in  a  strong  position  behind  breastworks,  but 
the  zouave  regiment  carried  the  intrenchment 
by  storm,  killing  Ool.  J.  W.  Davis,  and  com- 
pletely routing  the  whole  force  of  the  confed- 
erates. The  Union  loss  was  4  killed  and  8 
wounded  ;  that  of  the  confederates,  80  killed, 
60  wounded,  and  several  taken  prisoners. 

CHEAT  MOUNTAIN,  a  portion  of  the  Al- 
leghany range,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Po- 
c^ontaa  co.,  Va.,  which  was  the  scene  of  severe 
skirmishing  between  a  few  hundred  of  the  na- 
tional forces  and  about  9,000  confederates  un- 
der Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  on  Sept.  12  and  18, 1861. 
The  affair  was  important  rather  because  it  pre- 
vented the  confederates  from  gaining  a  strong, 
position  than  on  account  of  its  magnitude.  The 
latter  advanced  on  Sept.  12  against  Gen.  Rey- 
nolds, who  with  one  brigade  was  in  camp  at 
Elkwater ;  two  companies  of  infantry  checked 
the  enemy's  column.  The  confederates  then 
threw  a  force  of  5,000  between  the  post  at  Elk- 
water  and  that  on  Cheat  summit,  the  two  being 
separated  by  a  bridle  path  of  7  miles  over  the 
mountains,  and  by  a  wagon  road  of  18  miles, 
leading  by  way  of  HuttonsvUle ;  on  this  latter 
road  the  enemy  took  their  second  position.  An 
attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Union 
troops  from  each  camp;  both  attacking  parties 
were  small,  but  advantageously  placed.  They 
both  started  on  the  12th,  and  skirmished  lightly 
with  the  enemy,  no  decisive  result  being  reach- 
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ed  vben  night  fell.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  force  fi-om  the  camp  on  Cheat  8um- 
mit,  800  in  number,  first  met  the  confederates, 
engaging  them  with  snob  effect  that  they  broke 
and  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  large  quantities 
of  clothing  and  equipments  on  the  ground.  The 
detachment  from  the  other  camp  was  unable  to 
find  the  enemy,  and  passed  on  by  an  unobstruct- 
ed road  to  the  summit.  While  this  was  going 
on,  Gen.  Lee,  with  the  remaining  4,000  or  6,000 
of  his  force,  made  an  attack  on  Elkwater ;  bnt 
be  shortly  withdrew  under  a  severe  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. On  the  14th  the  confederates  concen- 
trated at  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  Elkwater, 
and  on  the  16th  once  more  threatened  Cheat 
summit;  they  were  repulsed,  however,  and 
finally  retired.  The  TTnion  loss  was  0  killed, 
16  wounded,  and  about  60  prisoners ;  that  of 
the  confederates  was  about  100  killed  and  20 
prisoners ;  among  their  killed  was  Col.  John  A. 
WatJiington,  of  Gen.  Lee's  staff. 

OHEATHAM,  Bjekjamin  Fhantcliw,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states, 
bom  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  a  family  of  much 
distinction  and  influence,  entered  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice in  May,  1846,  as  a  captain  in  Oampbell's 
regiment  of  12  months'  volunteers  raised  for 
the  Mexican  war,  diBtinguished  himself  under 
Ool.  Harney  at  Medelin,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  in  Kay,  1847,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  regiment  had  enlisted. 
He  now  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  in  Oct.  1847, 
was  again  mustered  into  the  IJ.  S.  service  as 
colonel  of  the  8d  Tennessee  volunteers,  enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  which  served  till 
July,  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Tennessee- 
ans  to  enlist  in  the  civil  war  against  the  U.  S. 
government  in  1861,  and  was  early  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army. 
He  commanded  at  Mayfield,  Ey.,  in  S^t.  1861, 
led  the  confederates  in  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
served  ^erward  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  com- 
manded the  4th  division  of  the  army  which 
entered  Kentucky  in  Sept.  1862,  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Perryville.    He  is  now  a  m^jor-general. 

CHESS,  and  Bbome  Gkabs,  common  names 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  bromus,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  graminea,  or  grasses, 
and  tribe  futucta  (fescue  grass,  &c.).  In  the 
wheat-raising  districts  of  the  United  States  the 
name  chess  is  given  particularly  to  the  speoies 
hromui  teealinui,  which  is  also  called  cheat, 
and,  from  its  introducer  into  this  country  as 
a  grass  of  supposed  value,  Willard's  bromus. 
Among  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  are: 
spikelets  with  6  to  many  flowers,  panided, 
glumes  not  quite  equal,  shorter  than  the  flow- 
ers, mostly  keeled,  the  lower  with  1  to  6,  the  up- 
per with  8  to  9  nerves ;  the  flowers  lanceolate, 
compressed ;  the  paleaa  herbaceous,  the  lower 
keeled,  6-0-nerved,  awned  or  bristle-pointed 
ftom  below  the  tip;  the  upper  palea  finally 
adherent  to  the  grain ;  stamens  3,  styles  attach- 
ed below  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  The  grasses 
of  this  genus  are  coarse,  with  large  spikeleta. 


generally  somewhat  drooping  when  ripe.  The 
species  most  known  in  Great  Britun  are  the 
£.  ereettu,  straight,  2  to  8  feet  high ;  B.  aifer, 
4  to  6  feet  in  height ;  B.  tierilu,  1  to  3  feet; 
and  B.  diandrtu,  rarely  met.  Of  the  £  lea- 
linus,  or  chess  proper,  specific  characters  are; 
a  spreading  panicle,  dightl^  drooping;  Bpikelet) 
ovate,  smooth,  of  a  yellowish  green  tinge,  hold- 
ing 6  to  10  rather  Satinet  flowers.  The  stem 
are  erect,  smooth,  round,  2  to  S  feet  in  hdght, 
bearing  4  or  6  leavea  with  striated  sheaths; 
joints  6,  slightly  hiury ;  leaves  flat,  soft,  linear, 
their  points  and  margins  rough  to  the  touch. 
This  plant  is  annual,  flowering  in  June  and 
July ;  bnt  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  cot  sooner 
or  otherwise  fails  to  produce  seed,  it  snrriTet, 
and  matures  the  second  year.  Chess  is  a  soime 
of  annoyance  particularly  in  grain  fielSs,  moct 
of  all  in  those  of  wheat,  since  it  is  diiEcnlt  to 
separate  its  seed,  having  nearly  the  size  bat 
without  the  plimipness  of  barley,  from  the  enl- 
tivated  grains.  The  notion  of  many  ftinien 
that  wheat  which  has  been  ii^nred  by  froet  k 
the  autumn  or  otherwise  arrested  in  itsgrowtli 
is  liable  to  turn  to  chess,  and  that  of  others  that 
the  chess  grains  themselves  never  grow,  are  of 
course  wholly  without  foundation.  Some  yean 
since  the  cultivation  of  chess  as  a  valuable  graa 
for  cattle,  like  millet,  lucerne,  &c.,  was  recom- 
mended by  many  persons  in  this  country,  prob- 
ably in  ignorance  of  its  really  worthless  quality, 
and  high  prices  were  charged  for  the  seed; 
whence  doubtless  arose  its  present  wide  divi- 
sion. It  has  been  supposed  that  by  many  who 
thus  disseminated  the  plant  it  was  mistakeo 
for  the  B.  artentu,  the  only  species  of  brow 
grass  at  all  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  whieb 
is  itself  now  wholly  displaced  by  more  desh*- 
ble  sorts  of  grasses.  In  experiments  that  bare 
been  tried  with  the  chess,  cattle  hare  bM 
found  to  prefer  to  it  ahnost  every  sort  of  fodder, 
save  oat  straw  and  corn  stalks.  It  is  the  fann- 
er's true  interest,  indeed,  to  keep  his  fielda  m 
clear  as  possible  of  all  the  species  of  tone 
gross.  Among  the  other  species  known  in  the 
United  States  ore  the  upright  chess  (B.  rateat- 
«««),  the  soft  chess  (B.  moUu),  declared  by  bow 
autiiorities  to  be  poisonous,  the  wild  ohe«(A 
iTaZmtt),  the  fringed  brome  grass  (5.  c^iain\ 
the  meadow  brome  grass  (B.  ^ratentu),  aw 
the  field  brome  grass  {B.  artentu).  From  this 
last  the  B.  uadintu  is  distinguished  by  Ae 
spikelets  of  the  former  having  fewer  florets,  aw  | 
its  outer  palea  being  ronnded  at  the  snnunit       { 

OHIOAMACOMICO,  N.  C,  a  point  on  ftj 
narrow  island  beach  separating  Pamlico  soaid 
fi'om  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  was  the  sea* 
of  an  engagement  between  a  party  of  confcte- 
ate  troops  and  the  U.  S.  vessel  Monticello,0<t 
6, 1861.  The  20th  Indiana  recent  bad  the> 
camp  at  the  point  named,  about  80  m.  abort 
Fort  Hatteras.  A  confederate  fleet,  consutmg 
of  6  steamers,  towing  schooners  and  flat  boats, 
all  loaded  with  troops,  came  out  of  Oro^ 
sound  on  the  morning  of  Oct  4,  and  liMW 
1,600  men  above  the  Indiana  camp;  they  tad 
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■teamed  down,  throwing  shells  on  shore  as 
they  passed,  and  prepared  to  land  a  second 
body  of  troops  below  the  camp,  thus  cutting 
off  a  retreat.  The  Indiana  regiment,  however, 
was  quicker  in  its  moTements,  and  anticipated 
the  confederates  by  reaching  the  Cape  Hatteras 
lighthouse,  where  it  made  a  stand.  Word  was 
immediately  sent  by  the  colonel  to  the  TJ.  S. 
firigate  Susquehanna,  and  the  Monticello  was 
despatched  to  his  aid.  The  latter  vessel  arriv- 
ed at  the  spot  indicated  on  the  6th,  and  over- 
took a  confederate  regiment  making  its  way 
with  precipitation  to  its  boats ;  the  vessel  fol- 
lowed up  these  troops,  shelling  them  on  shore, 
and  destroying  two  boats  loaded  with  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  embarking.  With  this 
the  effective  attack  ceased.  The  confederate 
loss  is  not  known,  but  must  have  been  large, 
as  the  firing  was  at  very  short  range. 

OHICKAHOMINY,  Campaign  ov  thb.  Af- 
ter the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  on  the  night 
of  May  3, 1862  (see  Yorktown,  vol.  xvi.  p.  612), 
a  portion  of  the  confederate  army  which  had 
formed  its  garrison  proceeded  along  the  York 
and  Pamunkey  rivers  to  White  House  on  the 
latter  stream,  while  the  main  body  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  retreated  through  Wil- 
liamsburg in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  the  corps  of  Heintzel- 
znan  and  Keyes  started  in  pursuit.  The  Union 
cavalry  advance  nnder  Gen.  Stoneman  came 
up  with  their  rear  guard  near  Williamsburg 
on  the  same  afternoon,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
g^ement  at  close  quarters,  drove  it  within 
the  strong  defensive  works  erected  in  front 
of  the  town.  Soon  afterward  Gen.  Hooker's 
division  of  Heintzelman's  corps  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  about  1} 
miles  from  the  confederate  lines,  while  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  Oasey,  Oouch,  and  Kearny, 
which  had  been  greatly  delayed  by  miry 
roads  encumbered  with  trains,  encamped  sev- 
eral miles  in  his  rear.  The  defences  of  Wil- 
liamsburg consisted  of  a  series  of  redoubts 
stretching  from  Queen's  to  Achaershape  creek, 
across  the  peninsula,  about  a  mile  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  At 
7i  A.  M.  of  the  6th,  Gen.  Hooker  engaged 
the  confederates  nearly  opposite  Fort  Magru- 
der,  the  largest  of  the  redoubts.  Heavy  rains 
had  fallen  during  the  previous  day  and  night, 
And  still  continued,  rendering  the  roads  almost 
impassable  for  artillery ;  but  with  great  exer- 
tions Webber's  battery  was  pushed  forward 
to  within  860  yards  of  Fort  Magruder,  where, 
in  on  open  plain,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire 
from  redoubts  and  rifle  pits,  it  maintained  its 
position  for  hours,  effectually  silencing  the 
gaoB  of  the  fort.  After  many  of  the  officers 
and  men  had  been  disabled  and  nearly  all  the 
horses  killed,  the  battery  was  obliged  to  retire, 
leaving  4  of  its  guns  on  the  field.  Meanwhile 
Hooker's  troops,  sheltered  by  woods  which 
skirted  the  plain  in  tbe  rear  of  the  battery, 
nuuntained  a  severe  struggle  with  the  confeder- 
ates nnder  Longstreet,  who  had  been  strongly 


reinforced  by  a  portion  of  Johnston's  army 
already  on  the  retreat  beyond  Williamsbnrg, 
and  had  between  16,000  and  20,000  men  under 
his  command.  The  confederates  advanced  8 
times  in  overpowering  force  to  turn  the  Union 
left,  penetrating  deeply  intb  the  woods,  and 
were  as  often  driven  back  with  loss.  So  severe 
however  was  the  pressure  on  the  Union  line 
that  one  of  the  brigades,  exhausted  by  cold  and 
wet  and  hard  fighting,  was  finally  broken  and 
obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Excelsior  brigade 
of  New  York  troops,  commanded  by  Ool.  Tay- 
lor. These  troops,  together  with  Grover's  bri- 
gade, stood  firm,  and  when  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.  Gen.  Heintzelman,  who  was 
in  command,  had  meanwhile  sent  repeated 
messages  to  the  rear  to  hasten  forward  Kear- 
ny's division,  and  at  8  P.  M  the  leading  brigade 
nnder  Gen.  Berry  came  up,  the  men  having 
thrown  away  overcoats  and  knapsacks  in  their 
eagerness  to  reach  the  ground.  Advancingwith 
loud  cheers,  they  drove  the  confederates  back 
from  the  woods  where  they  had  begun  to  gain 
a  foothold,  and  by  their  timely  arrival  saved 
the  exhausted  soldiers  of  Hooker's  division 
from  disastrous  defeat.  Shortly  afterward  Bir- 
ney's  brigade,  also  of  Kearny's  division,  came 
up,  and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  con- 
federates, who  were  driven  beyond  their  rifle 
pits,  leaving  many  dead  npon  the  field.  Mean- 
while, on  the  right  of  Hooker,  Gen.  Peck  of 
Eeyes's  corps  was  actively  engaged  for  several 
hours  with  the  enemy,  and  at  6  P.  M.  the  bri- 
gade of  Gen.  Hancock,  posted  on  the  extreme 
right,  made  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge  upon 
some  works  on  the  left  of  the  confederate  lines, 
routing  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Early  and  killing 
and  capturing  upward  of  800  men,  with  but 
slight  loss.  On  the  left  of  the  Union  line  the 
operations  under  Gen.  Emory  amounted  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  reconnoissance.  At  night&ll  the 
Union  troops  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  drenching 
rain,  having  advanced  their  position  since  the 
morning ;  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the 
confederates  abandoned  their  works  and  many 
of  their  guns,  and  continued  their  retreat.  On 
the  succeeding  morning  the  Union  advance  un- 
der Gen.  Jameson,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Mo- 
Olellan,  occupied  Williamsburg,  where  were 
found  many  buildings  filled  with  wounded  con- 
federates. The  troops  of  Heintzelman,  upon 
whom  fell  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  lost  up- 
ward of  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
casualties  of  those  on  the  right  did  not  exceed 
100.  The  confederate  loss  is  unknown,  but 
probably  equalled  that  of  the  Unionists. — 
While  these  events  were  taking  place,  a  large 
portion  of  McOlellan's  army,  comprising  the 
troops  of  Sumner  and  Franklin,  proceeded 
np  York  river  in  transports  to  West  Point, 
where  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers 
unite  to  form  the  York,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  6  were  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pamunkey  near  its  mouth.  The  original  plan 
of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  contemplated 
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a  movement  np  the  James  river,  wUch  would 
have  enabled  the  army  to  attack  Richmond  on 
Uie  N.  or  S.  side  at  its  pleasure,  and  to  receive 
its  sapplies  and  reinforcements  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  base  of  operations.  The 
presence  of  the  Merrimac  in  the  James,  how- 
ever, interfered  with  this  project,  and  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  York  river.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  Fruiklin  encountered  near  his  landing 
place  a  lAinge  confederate  force  commanded  by 
Gens.  6.  W.  Smith  and  Whiting,  and  posted  in 
dense  woods,  from  which  they  poured  on  annoy- 
ing fire  apon  the  Union  troops.  The  latter,  b«- 
ing  inferior  in  numbers,  manceuvred  to  draw 
the  enemy  out  upon  the  open  ground,  but  could 
effect  little  until  re&nforcements  were  landed 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  stream  arrived  within 
supporting  distance.  The  confederates,  who 
formed  part  of  the  army  retreating  upon  Rich- 
mond, then  retired,  and  the  positions  held  by 
them  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  Franklin  and  Sumner.  The  main  body  of  the 
confederates  retired  behind  the  Ohickahominy 
river,  which  formed  the  defensive  line  of  Rich- 
mond, while  that  portion  which  fought  at  West 
Point  fell  back  to  White  House,  a  station  of  the 
Richmond  and  York  river  railroad  on  the  Pa- 
mnnkey,  about  20  m.  from  Richmond.  The 
army  of  HoOlellan  meanwhile  advanced  by  slow 
marches  from  Williamsburg  toward  Richmond, 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  finding  that  the 
confederates  intended  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Qiiokahominy,  resolved  to  moke  White  House 
his  base  of  supplies,  and  thence  march  across 
the  peninsula  to  Richmond,  using  the  railroad 
as  a  means  of  bringing  supplies  to  his  lines  in 
front  of  that  place.  On  May  10  the  cavalry 
advance  under  Gen.  Stonemon  occupied  White 
House,  the  enemy  retiring  at  his  approach, 
and  on  the  12th  a  strong  force  of  Union  infan- 
try was  concentrated  there.  On  the  14th  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  invading  army  was  encamped 
at  Cumberland  on  the  Pamnnkey  river,  about 
midway  between  West  Point  and  White  House, 
and  6  m.  from  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  16th 
it  moved  forwfird  to  White  House.  Thence  on 
the  19th  was  commenced  the  grand,  concerted 
movonent  upon  Richmond,  the  corps  of  Hein- 
tselman  and  Eeyes,  which  formed  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  marching  toward  Bottom's  bridge, 
a  crossing  place  of  the  Cbickahominy,  10  m. 
S.  £.  of  Richmond,  over  which  passes  the  road 
to  Williamsburg,  and  the  remainder  following 
the  York  river  railroad  about  4  m.  to  Tun- 
stall's  station,  where  the  right  wing,  comprising 
the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Fitz  John  Porter, 
diverged  to  the  N.  W.,  leaving  the  centre  un- 
der Gen.  Sumner  to  follow  the  railroad.  On 
the  20th  the  left  wing  reached  Bottom's  bridge, 
and  the  rtulroad  bridge  which  crosses  die 
Cbickahominy  about  a  mUe  above ;  the  centre 
was  also  on  the  Cbickahominy  and  in  close 
commnnioation  with  the  left,  and  the  right  a 
few  miles  N.  of  the  centre,  near  Cold  Harbor, 
which  it  occupied  on  the  succeeding  day,  and 
where  Gen.  JloClellan  established  his  head- 


quarters. The  confederates  offering  but  di(^t 
resistance  at  Bottom's  bridge  or  the  rulroid 
bridge,  a  strong  force  under  Gen.  Kaglee,  of 
Eeyes's  corps,  crossed  the  latter  Btmctnrs,  and 
reconnoitred  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  foe 
several  miles;  while  the  right  wing,  after  occo- 
pying  Kew  bridge,  over  which  the  road  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  Richmond  passes,  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  24th  to  Mechanicsville,  a  village 
near  the  Cbickahominy,  about  6  m.W.ik 
Gold  Harbor.  This  place  was  taken  by  Ga. 
Stoneman  after  a  smart  skirmish,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  confederates  were  driven  from 
the  vicinity  of  New  bridge  toward  Richmond, 
one  of  their  regiments,  the  6th  Loniaaoai 
("  Tigers"),  being  badly  cut  np  by  the  4th  ICchi- 
gan.  About  the  same  time  Gen.  McClelltn 
flsed  his  head-quarters  midway  bet'ween  Cold 
Harbor  and  New  bridge.  On  the  24th  also 
Gen.  Nsglee  pushed  a  reconnoissance  veA- 
ward  along  tlie  Williamsburg  road  to  a  place 
called  the  Seven  Pines,  about  6  m.  from  Ridh 
mond,  and  daring  the  next  2  days  advanced  a 
mile  and  a  half  further,  establishing  s  line  of 
pickets  from  this  point  across  tlie  railroad  (wliidi 
after  crossing  the  Chickahominy  runs  N.  of  aod 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Williamsbnrg  road)  to  a 
house  near  New  bridge  known  as  the  "old 
tavern."  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  Union 
lines  resembled  in  form  the  letter  V,  one  leg  of 
which  extended  along  the  Chickahomin;  from 
Bottom's  bridge,  the  point  of  divergence,  to 
Meadow  bridge,  near  Mechanicsville,  a  distanix 
of  about  12  m.,  and  the  other  from  Bottom'! 
bridge  to  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Naglee. 
This  line  was  occupied  by  the  left  vring,  tbenain 
body  of  which  lay  around  Seven  Pines,  Casey'i 
division  of  Eeyes's  corps  holding  the  moet  ad- 
vanced position.  The  right  wing  and  (be  cen- 
tre still  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,aiid 
the  latter  body,  encamped  between  New  bridge 
and  the  railroad  bridge,  was  bualy  emplored 
in  building  bridges  to  afford  additional  oomai"- 
nications  with  the  troops  on  the  other  sde. 
The  Chickahominy  is  here  a  mnddy  stretn, 
full  of  quicksands,  and  for  many  miles  around 
Richmond  is  skirted  by  gloomy  swamps,  vrhidi 
immediately  south  of  the  railroad  expand  into 
an  area  about  10  m.  in  length  by  5  in  hreadtk 
known  as  the  White  Oak  swamp.  It  extend* 
almost  to  the  James  river,  and  is  traversed  bf  a 
few  main  roads.  The  whole  belt  of  conntryb*-. 
tween  the  river  and  the  city  is  for  the  most  part 
woody  and  swampy,  and  daring  the  wsrm  sea- 
son is  prolific  of  miasmatic  diseases.  Ever 
since  Richmond  had  been  threatened  in  the 
previous  year  the  confederates  had  been  en- 
gaged in  erecting  fortifications  for  its  defence, 
and  the  besieging  array  upon,  arriving  on  the 
Chickahominy  found  the  place  encircled  by  a 
series  of  strong  earthworks  constructed  in  the 
most  skUital  manner  and  mounted  with  nianj 
heavy  gnna.  These  defences  were  most  formi- 
dable on  the  N.  ride  ot  the  city,  the  confedw- 
ates  not  anticipating  an  attack  fh>m  any  cAher 
quarter;  and  so  energetically  had  the  won 
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been  proBeeated,  that  snbseqnent  to  Jane  1  ^t- 
tle  remained  to  be  done.  The  garrison  of  Bioh- 
mond  con^ted  of  the  army  which  had  retreat- 
ed from  Yorktown,  with  troops  called  in  from 
other  places,  the  whole  oompnaing  a  force  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  that  of  the  besiegers.    Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  latter  toward  the  Ohick- 
ahominj,  Norfolk  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
confederates   (May  10),  the  garrison  retiring 
upon  Bichmond,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Mer- 
nmac,  which  had  so  long  obstructed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Union  gunboats  up  the  James,  was 
blown  up  by  order  of  her  commander.    An  ex- 
pedition, comprising  among  other  vessels  the 
iron-clad  Momtor,  Galena,  and  Nangatnek,  im- 
mediately ascended  the  river,  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  earthworks  erected  along  the  lower 
James^  and  capturing  many  guns.    On  the  I7tli 
the  8  iron-clad  vessels  engaged  Fort  Darling,  a 
strong  work  situated  on  a  bluff,  8  m.  below 
Bichmond,   and  which  was  mounted  with  a 
number  of  heavy  rifled  cannon.    A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  fort  the  stream  was  effectually 
obstructed  by  two  separate  barriers  formed  of 
piles,  steamboats,  and  various  river  craft.    The 
Galena,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was 
after  8  hours'  incessant  firing  obliged  to  retire 
with  her  plating  pierced  in  many  places  by  the 
enemy's  steel-pointed  balls.    The  Naugatnck's 
single  gun  burst  at  the  8th  discharge,  althongh 
the  vessel  itself  was  uninjured,  and  the  Monitor, 
which    stood  8  hours'  fighting  without   the 
slixbtest  injury,  was  unable  to  elevate  her  guns 
safficiently  to  strike  the  fort.    By  noon  the 
gnnboats  drew  off  with  a  loss  of  18  killed  and 
14  wounded,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  aacend  the  river  beyond  this  point.    Al- 
though the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  reached  Gen.  McOIellan  before  the  army 
had  fairly  left  Williamsburg,  he  made  no  change 
in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  nor  did  he  show  a 
desire  to  operate  along  the  line  of  James  river, 
as  is  said  to  have  been  his  Original  intention. 
On  this  subject  it  is  observed  in  an  article  pub- 
blished  in  the  Sevue  dea  deux  mondet  for  Oct. 
1862,  and  ascribed  to  the  prince  de  Joinville, 
who  accompanied  the  army  as  a  sort  of  volun- 
teer aid  to  Gien.  McOIellan :  "  Gen.  McOIellan 
ought,  immediately  after  receiving  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  to  have  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  campaign  he  had  adopted, 
and  by  a  rapid  flank  march  to  have  gained  the 
James  river,  where  he  could  operate  in  con- 
nection with  the  gunboats.    I  am  now  inclined 
to  think  this  would  have  been  his  best  move.  It 
is  tme  that  the  march  fh>m  the  Punnnkey  to  the 
James  river  would  have  been  attended  with  dan- 
ger.    The  passage  of  the  lower  Ohiokahominy 
or  of  the  James  river,  should  the  commandef- 
In-chief  have  decided  to  operate  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  stream,  would  have  proved  a  diffi- 
cnlt  and  delicate  movement  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  confederate  force.    But  it  would  have 
been  preferable  to  keeping  the  army  for  a 
month  in  their  dismal   position   among  the 
swamps  of  the  Ohickahominy." — At  daybreak 


of  May  27,  Gen.  Morell's  division  of  Titz  John 
Porter's  corps,  which  occupied  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  line,  started  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavy  run  for  Hanover  Court  House,  a  pdnt 
on  the  Virginia  central  railroad  abont  16  m.  N. 
of  Bichmond,  the  object  of  the  expedition  being 
to  destroy  the  railroad.  The  advanced  guard, 
comprising  a  regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  few 
cavalry  and  two  guns,  encountered  the  enemy 
some  miles  S.  of  Hanover  Court  House,  and 
occupied  their  attention,  while  several  regi- 
ments of  Gen.  Butterfield's  brigade  took  a  posi- 
tion which  flanked  their  left  wing.  The  con- 
federates, supposing  they  had  but  a  small  force 
to  deal  with,  were  completely  deceived  by  this 
movement,  and  after  a  few  volleys  broke  and 
fied  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Union  troops,  who  tiaptnred  in 
the  pursuit  a  number  of  prisoners,  g^uu^  snd 
small  arms.  At  the  village  a  portion  of  the 
Union  troops  halted  to  pull  up  the  railroad  track, 
while  a  strong  force  continued  the  pursuit.  At 
this  moment  a  large  reinforcement  of  confeder- 
ates approached  in  the  rear,  and  vigorously 
attacked  the  brigade  thus  separated  from  the 
main  body.  The  Union  forces  maintained  their 
position  with  great  obstinacy  until  rq'oined  by 
the  remainder  of  the  division,  when  a  flank 
movement  precisely  similar  to  that  executed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  was  attempted.  The 
enemy  were  again  broken,  and  took  reftige 
within  a  dense  wood,  under  cover  of  which 
they  continued  their  flight  toward  Bichmond. 
The  victors,  after  completing  the  destmotion  at 
the  railroad  and  of  other  valuable  property  at 
Hanover  Court  House,  returned  to  the  Chicka- 
bominy  with  more  than  000  prisoners,  beside 
several  oannon  and  numerous  small  arms,  having 
experienced  a  loss  of  860  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  total  confederate  loss  amounted  to 
1,600. — ^During  the  next  few  days  continual 
skirmishing  went  on  between  the  hostile  armies, 
whose  positions  remained  relatively  the  same ; 
and  on  the  Slst  the  corps  of  Eeyes  and  Hein- 
tzelman  were  still  the  only  portion  of  McOlel- 
lan's  army  that  had  crossed  the  river.  Of  these, 
the  former  was  extended  along  theWillJams- 
burg  road,  the  advance  under  Gen.  Casey  be- 
ing within  4^  m.  of  Bichmond,  and  the  corps 
of  Heintzelman  was  at  the  Seven  Pines,  1^  m. 
in  the  rear.  The  whole  country  occupied  by 
these  troops  was  flat  and  woody,  and  in  many 
places  swampy.  G«n.  Sumner's  corps,  which 
remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chidcahominy, 
bad  by  this  time  constructed  two  practicable 
bridges  between  the  railroad  bridge  and  New 
bridge.  The  afternoon  of  the  SOtii  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  severest  thunder  storms  of  the 
season,  and  the  rain,  falling  incessantly  for  10 
hours,  so  swelled  the  Ghiokahominy  and  its 
numerous  small  tributaries  as  to  render  the 
passage  by  the  new  bridges  hazardous,  and  in 
a  measure  to  cut  off  communications  between 
the  troops  of  Eeyes  and  Heintzelman  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Union  army.  Under  these 
droomstances  the  confederate  general  Joseph 
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E.  Johnston,  snpporing  {hat  be  had  to  deal  with 
no  other  troops  than  those  of  Kejea,  determin- 
ed to  cmah  this  corps  by  an  overwhelming  at- 
tack before  the  floods  should  subside  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  of  succors  being  brought  up.  He 
was  apparently  unaware  that  Heintzelman  was 
within  supporting  distance  of  Eeyes.  The  plan 
of  battle  of  Johnston  contemplated  an  attack 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  by  two  corps 
under  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  along 
the  Williamsburg  road,  and  simultaneous  flank 
movements  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Union 
position  by  Oens.  G.  W.  Smith  and  Huger,  the 
former  moving  by  the  New  bridge  road,  and  the 
latter  by  a  road  passing  8  m.  8.  of  the  Seven 
Pines,  called  the  Charles  City  road.  The  troops 
however  moved  slowly  over  the  deluged  ground, 
and  Huger  became  so  involved  among  the 
swamps  through  which  his  route  lay,  and  where 
,  his  artillery  stuck  fast  for  hours,  that  Long- 
street,  who  commanded  the  centre,  after  wait- 
ing until  midday  for  intelligence  that  he  had 
reached  his  position,  decided  to  commence  the 
attack  without  him.  Hnger's  troops  never  got 
out  of  the  Bwamps  during  the  day,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement.  The  defences  with 
which  Casey  had  strengthened  his  position  con- 
sisted of  a  redoubt  and  line  of  rifle  pits,  with  a 
partially  formed  abatis  some  distance  in  front ; 
and  upon  these  a  portion  of  his  men  were  still 
at  work  when  the  pickets  were  driven  in  by 
the  enemy.  The  108d  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
sent  forward  as  skirmishers,  suddenly  enconn- 
tered  the  united  forces  of  Longstreet  and  Eill, 
and  were  in  a  moment  broken  and  scattered 
by  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry.  Gen. 
Oasey  then  drew  op  his  divinon  in  front  of  the 
redonbt  and  rifle  pits,  and  with  8  batteries  com- 
menced a  rapid  fire  of  spherical  case  shot  and 
canister  upon  the  dense  columns  of  the  enemy, 
which  opened  in  long  fUrrows  at  each  dis- 
charge. The  ranks  closed  up  again  rapidly, 
and  so  vigorous  was  the  onset  that  Casey's 
troops  were  driven  behind  their  earthworks, 
from  which  they  further  retreated,  contesting 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  behind  the  division  of 
Gen.  Couch,  drawn  up  half  a  mile  in  the  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  between  the  Williamsburg  road 
and  Fair  Oaks  station  on  the  railroad.  For  8 
honrs  they  had  withstood  an  enemy  nearly  6 
times  as  nnmerous,  and  retired  only  when  they 
had  lost  a  third  of  their  force  engaged,  and  were 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  Their  camp  and 
severed  guns  necessarily  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Couch  for  a  while  withstood  the  force 
of  the  attack,  but  was  finally  driven  back  upon 
Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps,  which  had  arrived  to 
the  support  of  Casey  and  Oonoh,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Gren.  MoClellan,  At  this  mo- 
ment the  fresh  confederate  corps  of  Smith, 
accompanied  by  Johnston  in  person,  appeared 
upon  the  field,  and  Heintzelman,  finding  him- 
self greatly  outnumbered  and  in  dang«r  of  be- 
ing flanked,  retired  along  the  Williamsburg 
road  to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Seven 
Pines.    Conch,  however,  moving  with  a  single 


brigade  too  fiur  to  the  right,  got  aepanted 
from  the  mun  body  of  his  troops,  and  wu  for 
some  time  in  a  critical  position,  ex]>oeed  to 
the  attacks  of  Smith,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
turn  this  part  of  the  Union  line.  Shortly  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  head  of  Sedg- 
wick's c(^umn,  of  Sumner's  corps,  long  ux- 
iously  awaited  by  the  beaten  and  didietit- 
ened  troops  of  Heintzelman  and  Eeyes,  vu 
seen  toiling  through  the  mud  and  rain  to- 
ward the  field.  Sumner  had  received  orden 
at  8  o'clock  to  bring  his  corps  across  the  river, 
and,  contrary  to  the  calculations  of  the  cos- 
federates,  one  of  the  bridges  constmcted  ij 
him  was  so  little  ii\jnred  by  the  flood  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  Sedgwick's  diTision. 
The  distance  to  the  battle  fidd  was  lees  than 
6  miles,  but  the  severity  of  the  storm  earned 
the  troops  to  be  nearly  8  hours  on  the  march. 
The  other  bridge  was  attempted  by  Eiehaidaon'i 
division  and  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  tlte 
deky  caused  by  the  necessity  of  maiching  hit 
troops  to  the  uninjured  bridge  prevented  that 
general  from  arriving  on  the  field  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle.  Jnst  as  Smnna'i 
troops  appeared  in  sight  Gen.  Johnston  vo 
struck  from  his  horse  by  the  fragment  of  i 
shell,  and  for  a  while  utter  confusion  prevailed 
on  the  confederate  left,  which  might  have  bees 
turned  to  considerable  advantage  by  the  Union 
generals  had  they  been  aware  of  the  fact 
Gen.  Smith,  who  assumed  the  command  ii 
chief,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  kee; 
Heintzelman  in  check,  at  once  prepared  to  meit 
the  approaching  Union  reenforcement*.  Som- 
ner,  who  accompanied  Sedgwick's  diviaon, 
drew  up  his  troops  near  the  handfnl  nnder 
Conch,  in  a  line  facing  S.,  a  little  N.  of  th« 
railroad,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair  Oab  «* 
tion.  The  confederates  soon  appeared  in  their 
front,  and  charged  with  desperate  eneTgjvfio 
the  muzzles  of  the  few  cannon  which  had  bees 
dragged  to  the  spot,  but  wavered  and  broke 
before  the  incessant  discharges  of  canister. 
Twice  afterward  they  renewed  the  attack,  and 
were  as  often  repulsed  with  frightful  loss,  tie 
troops  of  Sedgwick  finally  driving  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  within  the  cover  of  a 
thick  wood,  and  retaining  possession  of  the 
field  with  all  the  confederate  dead  and  vomd- 
ed.  Just  at  dark  the  division  of  BichardHS 
came  up  and  took  position  in  front  of  Sedg- 
wick. Upon  learning  this  disaster  the  colamu 
which  had  been  engaged  with  Heintzelroanfdl 
back  half  a  mile  along  the  Williamsburg  road, 
Gens.  Kearny  and  Hooker  of  HeintiamanJ 
corps  immediately  occupying  the  ground  vacat- 
ed by  them,  and  both  armies  bivouacked  to 
the  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Sunday,  June  1,  the  whole  Unw 
line,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  vk 
simultaneously  advanced,  and  the  enemy  after 
a  brief  resistance  retired  in  confusion  throogii 
the  plundered  camps  of  Casey  and  Conch  be- 
yond Fair  Oaks,  where  the  pursuit  ceased.  The 
latter  position  was  immediately  oocnped  u 
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Ibroe  hj  Sumner,  who  proceeded  to  intrench 
himself,  while  Heintzelman  held  the  Williams- 
hnrg  roiEid  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Seven 
PiuM,  the  confederates  having  gained  about 
half  a  mile  of  ground  in  the  two  days'  %hting. 
The  several  engagements  are  hnown  in  the 
North  as  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  in  the 
Sonth  as  that  of  the  Seven  Pines.  The  total 
Union  loss  was  6,789,  beside  10  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  several  thousand  muskets ;  that  of 
the  confederates,  as  stated  by  themselves,  did 
not  exceed  4,288,  which  is  evidently  an  imder- 
estimate.  They  also  lost  1,000  prisoners,  in- 
olading  Gen.  Fettigrew. — ^The  corps  of  Keyes, 
Heintzelman,  and  Somner  being  now  firmly 
established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohioka- 
hominy,  the  siege  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. The  ground  occupied  by  these  troops 
was  in  wet  weather  a  swamp,  and  in' dry  wea- 
ther a  flat  plain,  dotted  at  frequent  intervals 
with  stagnant  pools,  the  malarious  exhalations 
from  which,  together  with  ceaseless  labor  upon 
the  intrenohments  and  the  numerous  roads  and 
bridges  which  an  unpreoedentedly  wet  season 
rendered  necessary,  caused  unusual  sickness  and 
mortality.  A  perpetual  stench  of  decomposing 
bodies  filled  the  air,  and  the  water  drunk  by 
the  troops  was  in  many  instances  drawn  from 
pools  where  wounded  men  had  fkllen  and  died, 
or  where  the  dead  had  been  carelessly  thrown 
by  burying  parties.  Health  and  spirits  alike 
failed  the  army  engaged  under  such  unfavorable 
oircnmstances  in  conducting  the  tedious  opera- 
tions of  an  investment.  On  June  6,  Smith's 
division  of  Franklin's  corps,  previously  stationed 
near  New  bridge,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
took  position  next  to  Sumner  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  army,  where  on  the  18th  of 
the  month  it  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  corps.  The  besieging  lines  then  presented 
nearly  4  miles  of  front  to  the  enemy,  the  left 
flank  resting  on  White  Oak  swamp  just  S. 
of  Seven  Pines,  and  the  right  on  Gelding's 
form,  an  elevated  position  near  the  river,  about 
a  mile  below  Kew  bridge.  The  corps  of  Fitz 
John  Porter,  with  the  cavalry  division  of  Gen, 
Stoneman,  remidned  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihe 
river  throughout  the  siege,  his  pickets  ex- 
tending a  mile  or  more  beyond  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  his  head-quarters  being  at  Gaines's 
house  between  Gold  Harbor  and  New  bridge. 
These  troops  took  no  part  in  the  immediate 
operations  of  the  siege,  but  constituted  an  army 
of  observation,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  Union 
right  wing  or  getting  in  their  rear  and  cutting 
off  supplies.  On  June  18  McCall's  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  reserve,  the  only  considerable 
body  of  reinforcements  received  by  MoOlellan 
daring  the  progress  of  the  siege,  was  added  to 
Porter's  command,  and  took  post  at  Meohanios- 
Tille.  From  the  Ist  to  the  12th  of  June  the 
operations  of  the  siege  went  slowly  forward, 
the  besiegers  gradually  lessening  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  themselves,  and  preparing 
to  moont  the  heavy  breaching  gons  in  the 


trenches.  On  the  18th,  however,  the  monoto- 
ny of  camp  life  was  broken  by  a  daring  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  the  confederate  general 
Stuart,  who,  sallying  forth  from  Bichmond  in 
the  direction  of  Mechanicaville,  with  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  and  two  field  pieces,  rode  com- 
pletely around  the  rear  of  the  Union  army,  his 
main  object  being  to  strike  at  the  supplies  col- 
lected at  White  House  for  transportation  to  the 
Ohiokahominy.  At  Tnnstall's  station  he  fired 
into  a  train  going  toward  White  House,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  stopping  it,  and  the  timely 
alarm  given  to  the  small  Union  force  at  that 
place  was  the  means  of  preserving  an  immense 
amount  of  government  stores.  Stuart,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  destroying  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  at  Tunstall's 
station,  and,  laden  with  booty,  reorossed  the 
Ohiokahominy  on  the  14th,  some  distance  be- 
low Bottom's  bridge,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Richmond. — The  success  of  this  expedition,  by 
demonstrating  the  ease  with  which  the  supplies 
of  the  army,  which  had  hitherto  been  brought 
whoUy  by  railroad  from  White  House  to  the 
Ohiokahominy,  could  be  cut  ofi',  seems  to  have 
afibrded  Qea.  McOlellan  the  first  intimation  of 
the  dwiger  of  his  position,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  his  railroad  communications 
or  of  adopting  another  line  of  operations. 
About  this  time  also  the  signal  officers  reported 
the  daily  arrival  in  Bichmond  of  large  reSn- 
forcements,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  the 
army  of  Gen.  Jackson,  which,  after  driving 
Gen.  Banks  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
baffling  the  attempts  of  Gens.  Fremont,  Shields, 
and  McDowell  to  capture  it,  succeeded  in  en- 
tering the  beleaguered  city.  It  is  supposed  also 
that  portions  of  Beauregdrd's  army  from  Mis- 
sissippi arrived  there  about  the  same  time.  Con- 
tinual skirmishing  meanwhile  ensued  between 
the  armies,  the  confederates  gradually  showing 
a  diq>osition  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  Union 
outposts  preparatory  to  some  decisive  move- 
ment ;  and  on  the  25th  a  severe  action,  known 
as  the  battle  of  Five  Oaks,  was  fought  in  front 
of  Heintzelman's  position  on  the  left  centre  for 
the  possession  of  a  swamp  between  the  hostile 
lines.  The  victory  remained  with  the  Union 
troops,  thongh  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  600  men, 
and  their  lines  were  advanced  to  a  dry  and 
healthful  position  beyond  the  swamp.  Already, 
however,  McOlellan,  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  army  thus  menaced  in  flank  and 
front  by  a  superior  force,  and  not  ouly  cut  off 
for  the  present  from  any  prospect  of  reenforoe- 
ments,  but  daily  depleteid  by  disease  and  fatigue, 
had  decided  to  transfer  his  base  of  operations 
by  a  flank  movement  through  White  Oak  swamp 
to  the  James  river;  and  on  the  25th,  while  the 
battle  of  Five  Oaks  was  raging  on  the  left,  the 
troops  of  Fitz  John  Porter  at  Mechanicsville 
were  employed  in  a  series  of  manoeuvres  to  en« 
tice  the  enemy  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy, under  the  apprehension  that  Gen. 
Lee,  who  was  now  in  command  at  Richmond, 
might  endeavor  to  torn  both  flanks  or  crush 
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the  centre  of  the  main  body  of  the  tJnion  army. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  24th,  peremptory  orden 
were  sent  to  White  Honse  to  stop  the  landiog 
of  stores  from  the  transports,  of  which  nearly 
800  were  lying  in  the  Pamnnkey,  and  to  de- 
spatch those  abeady  landed  with  all  possible 
rapidity  to  the  Union  left  wing  in  front  of 
Richmond.  The  transports  which  had  not  yet 
began  to  unload  were  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  City  Point  on  the  James 
river,  84  m.  below  Richmond ;  and  from  the 
26th  to  the  evening  of  the  27th  trains  were 
kept  running  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  the  Chickar 
hominy,  laden  with  munitions  of  war  of  every 
description.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  the  last 
train  from  the  Pamankey  passed  safely  through, 
and  the  last  return  train  arrived  at  White  Honse 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  At  noon  on  the 
latter  day  the  whole  fleet  of  transports  were  un- 
der way  for  Fortress  Monroe,  where,  convoyed 
by  gunboats,  they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  So  thorough  had  been  the  work 
of  removing  the  immense  stores  collected  at 
White  House,  and  of  destroying  those  which 
could  not  be  removed,  that  at  the  departure  of 
the  transports  nothing  but  the  camp  grounds 
and  a  quantity  of  rubbish  was  left  to  the  enemy. 
— As  a  means  of  drawing  the  confederates  over 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohic^ahominy,  McOall's 
troops,  previously  stationed  at  Mechanicsville, 
were  on  the  24th  removed  to  the  left  bank  of 
Beaver  Dam  creek,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  posted  at  Ellison's  mill, 
about  1  m.  8.  W.  of  Mechanicsville,  where  they 
were  protected  by  a  series  of  intrenchments 
and  tine  pits.  The  confederates,  either  fathom- 
ing the  mtention  of  McClellan  to  change  his 
base  of  operations,  or  intent  upon  carrying  out 
some  project  of  their  own,  busied  themselves  on 
the  26th  with  building  two  bridges  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Mechanicsville,  over  which  by  2  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  a  large  body  of  troops 
nnder  Gens.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  had  pass- 
ed. These  marked  straight  upon  the  position 
of  Qen.  McOall,  and  so  sudden  was  their  attack 
that  the  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  "  Bucktails" 
was  snrprised  while  on  picket  duty  and  several 
of  its  companies  cut  off.  Glen.  Porter  had  a 
few  hours  previous  commenced  the  movement 
which  was  destined  to  transform  the  besiegers 
into  a  retreating  and  hard-pressed  army,  by 
sending  his  whole  wagon  train  across  the 
Chickahominy  by  the  Woodbury  bridge,  a 
stroctnre  communicating  with  the  right  wing 
of  the  besieging  army,  nearly  opposite  Geld- 
ing's. The  confederates  then  fell  furiously 
upon  McCall's  troops,  but  were  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  flank  them  or  pierce  the  centre  of 
the  Union  line.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Morell's 
division  of  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  came  up 
to  the  assistance  of  McOall,  and  after  a  severe 
action  lasting  until  after  dark  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  at  all  points,  and  both  armies 
rested  on  their  arms.  At  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  confederates,  who  had 
been  strongly  r«enfi»oed  during  the  nij^t, 


were  on  tiie  move,  and  Porter,  in  acooidmce 
with  McOlellan's  orders,  began  dovlj  t«  fill 
back  toward' his  camp  at  Gaines's  house,  to  the 
eastward  of  which  he  drew  up  his  troops,  com- 
priang  abont  20,000  men  with  60  gpi,  in  t 
line  of  battle  extending  from  C!old  Haito  to 
-the  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  2^  m.  The  al^ 
my  followed  in  the  traces  of  the  Uniog  troopi, 
and  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  advanced  against  tiiem 
in  8  columns,  directed  respectively  sgiintt  the 
centre  and  the  two  wings.  Within  anhonribe 
battle  became  general  along  the  vhole  &e, 
which  was  speedily  enveloped  in  dense  elonds 
of  smoke  from  upward  of  160  pieces  of  eamioii 
placed  in  battery  on  either  side.  Ad  itttii 
upon  the  Union  centre  shortly  after  8  o'dod 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  but  Ik 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers  now  b^ 
came  so  apparent,  that  portions  of  Biimiiet^ 
and  Frankhn's  corps  were  sent  across  the  mer 
to  the  assistance  of  Porter.  Shortly  aftenriri 
a  powerful  column  moved  down  die  hiU  « 
which  stands  Gaines's  house  against  the  Uiiiot 
left  wing,  where  McOall's  division  wis  posted 
The  artmery  played  with  ternble  eflfeet  npa 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  confederates,  opeoii; 
wide  chasms  at  every  discharge;  bnt  th^ 
marched  on  with  an  almost  incredible  reeolate- 
ness,  and  fell  with  such  force  upon  the  eihauat- 
ed  division  of  McOall  that  the  line  was  bnkai 
and  the  troops  scattered  beyond  rallying.  Hk 
right  wing  at  the  same  time  fared  eqnall?  il, 
and  the  centre  was  compelled  to  fall  bade  to 
avoid  being  flanked.  The  confederates,  foDov- 
ing  up  their  advantage,  charged  with  impetocs- 
ity  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Union  troopi, 
who  were  soon  in  full  retreat  toward  Wood- 
bury bridge,  over  which  in  the  course  of  the 
night  they  all  safely  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  destroying  the  bridge  behind  then. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  probihli 
less  severe  thali  that  of  the  enemy,  but  ibe  lit- 
ter secured  a  number  of  cannon  and  Gmill 
arms,  besides  many  prisoners  and  all  the  ad 
and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  In  this  ai^ 
which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Gaines's  UH, 
the  confederates  are  supposed  to  have  nnmber 
ed  60,000  men,  while  not  more  than  38,000 
Union  troops,  including  the  reSnforoenieati, 
were  nnder  Are,  and  of  these  a  portion  aiii«d 
on  the  ground  only  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat 
The  main  object  of  Gen.  Porter  in  giving  batfla, 
however,  was  to  enable  the  trains  on  the  dk« 
side  of  the  river  to  move  off  to  the  JtsM, 
which  was  fiilly  accomplished.  One  of  its  re- 
sults was  to  separate  from  the  main  bodjof  the 
Union  army  Qen.  Btoneman's  command,  whidi 
was  absent  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Coot 
House,  and  which,  after  proceeding  to  WWe 
House,  marched  down  the  peninsula  to  Tm*" 
town,  and  subsequently  Joined  MoCHellan  on  the 
James  river.  A  body  of  the  enemy  also  pr^ 
oeeded  to  White  Honse  after  the  battle  oi 
Gaines's  hill,  bnt  found  only  the  debrfaef  tiielito 
encampment  and  smouldering  embers  of  the 
fires  wnioh  had  destroyed  the  remaining  atoni 
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On  the  rigbt  bank  of  the  Ohiduhominy,  on  the 
S7th,  an  attack.npon  Franklin's  intrencbmento 
at  Gelding's  farm  was  brilliantly  repnlsed  by 
Hancook.  The  trains  also  began  to  leave  for 
the  James  river,  and  during  uie  night  of  tibe 
87th  and  the  morning  o!  the  98th  all  the  bridges 
were  destroyed.  Artillery  was  also  posted  at  tilie 
fords  to  prevent  the  passage  of  uie  confeder- 
ates, who  still  remained  in  force  on  the  left  bank. 
The  chief  military  incident  of  the  28th  was  a 
renewed  attaok  on  franklin's  position  at  Gold- 
ing's,  in  which  the  enemy  saffered  even  more 
severely  than  on  the  previons  day,  leaving  a 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Union 
troops.  Preparations  meanwhile  went  swiMy 
on  for  the  departure  of  the  army  trains,  and  w 
along  the  lines  the  troops  were  employed  in 
destroying  such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed. 
Shortly  ^er  noon  several  thousand  wagons, 
inolading  ambulances  loaded  with  wounded 
and  the  siege  train,  togetiier  with  2,600  head 
of  cattle,  were  on  their  way  to  "White  Oak 
swamp,  through  which  passes  the  main  road  to 
the  James  river.  An  immense  number  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  stragglers,  and  camp 
followers  of  all  kinds,  followed  on  foot,  and  the 
whole  train  was  convoyed  by  portions  of  the 
corps  of  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Keyes.  At  about 
1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  troops 
of  the  besieging  army  quietly  evacuated  their 
earthworks,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Savage's,  a  station  on  the  railroad  about  mid- 
way between  the  bridge  and  Fair  Oaks.  Here 
was  the  principal  hospital  of  the  army,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  nunber  of  its  in- 
mates who  had  crawled  away  with  the  de- 
parting tr^ns  or  been  removed  in  ambulances 
or  wagons,  the  sheds  and  tents  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  sick  and  wounded  whom  ex- 
posure and  battle  had  rendered  helpless.  These 
it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  confederates.  The  latter,  suspect- 
ing the  movement  of  the  Union  troops,  were 
early  ob  the  alert  to  harass  their  march,  and 
Sumner's  corps  had  proceeded  no  further  than 
Peach  Orchard  station  on  the  railroad,  a  mile  E. 
of  Fair  Oaks,  when  it  was  threatened  at  day- 
break by  a  large  force  advancing  from  Rich- 
mond by  the  Williamsburg  road.  The  Union 
line  was  skilfully  drawn  up  under  cover  of  a 
wood  with  the  batteries  masked,  and  the  con- 
federates were  received  with  a  murderous  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  rapidly  thin- 
ned their  ranks.  Every  attempt  to  flank  the 
Union  line  was  successfully  repelled,  and  Sum- 
ner, having  held  his  position  until  he  supposed 
the  trains  were  far  advanced  through  White 
Oak  swamp,  retired  leisurely  upon  Savage's. 
This  combat,  known  as  the  battle  of  Peach 
Orchard,  was  manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  confederates,  who  lost  probably  not  fewer 
than  1,600  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
Union  loss  did  not  exceed  160.  At  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Sumner  joined  Franklin,  who  was 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  near  Savage's,  and 
an  hour  later  the  confederates  appeared  in 


ibrce  in  tfieir  fii'bnt.  A  severe  battle  eAsued 
with  varied  success,  and  at  nightfall  the  con- 
federates retired  with  heavy  loss,  leaving  many 
prisoners  in.  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  These, 
however,  as  well  as  the  dead  and  wounded  of 
the  Union  army,  had  to  be  left  behind,  the  ex- 
igency of  the  occasion  not  admitting  of  the  de- 
lay which  would  be  caused  by  their  removal. 
At  midnight  the  tired  troops  of  Franklin  and 
Sumner  resumed  the  march  toward  the  James 
river,  Franklin  covering  the  retreat ;  and  at  day- 
light of  the  80th  no  Union  soldiers,  save  the  in- 
mates of  the  .hospital  at  Savage's  and  a  few 
stragglers,  remained  N.  of  theWilliamsburgroad. 
The  route  of  retreat  ran  in  a  S.  W.  direction 
through  the  swamp  to  White  Oak  bridge  over 
a  small  creek  of  tiiat  name,  about  6  m.  from 
Savage's,  and  thence  nearly  due  S.  to  Turkey 
island  bend  on  the  James  liver,  6  m.  further. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  last  of 
Franklin's  corps  were  over  the  bridge,  which 
was  then  destroyed,  and  the  exhausted  rear 
guard  sought  a  few  moments'  rest.  The  posi- 
tion was  too  critical,  however,  to  allow  them 
any  other  than  a  brief  respite.  In  front  of  the 
bridge  the  confederates  were  concentrating  in 
heavy  force  under  cover  of  woods  and  on  the 
slopes  of  a  steep  hill,  where  their  batteries  were 
marked  in  a  favorable  position  for  opening  upon 
Franklin.  The  Union  front  nnder  Fitz  John 
Porter  was  pushing  on  toward  the  James  river, 
and  along  Uie  whole  line  almost  every  avfdl- 
able  foot  of  ground  not  occupied  by  the  troops 
was  covered  by  the  wagon  trains  and  by 
throngs  of  wounded  soldiers  and  stragglers. 
In  addition  to  the  demonstration  of  the  enemy 
at  White  Oak  bridge,  there  was  danger  of  side 
attacks  fr«m  the  direction  of  Richmond  all 
along  the  line,  and  particularly  by  the  Charles 
Oity  road,  which  farkB  with  White  Oak  swamp 
roatd  at  a  place  called  Charles  City  crossroads, 
about  2  m.  below  the  bridge.  At  the  latter 
position  a  fbrious  cannonade  was  commenced 
by  the  enemy  shortly  before  noon,  under  cover 
of  which  they  made  repeated  attempts  to  cross 
the  creek,  but  were  as  often  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.  So  vigorous  was  the  defence  of 
Gen.  Smith,  whose  division  bore  the  brunt  of 
this  attack,  that  at  nightfall  the  enemy's  guns 
were  completely  silenced,  and  the  rear  of  the 
Union  army  secured  from  any  farther  serious 
molestation.  On  the  Oharles  Oity  road  an 
equally  severe  contest  raged,  in  which  portions 
of  Uie  corps  of  Porter,  Heintzelman,  and  Sum- 
ner bore  a  part ;  but  by  evening  the  confeder- 
ates were  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  a  safe  line 
of  retreat  opened  to  the  Union  army,  which  by 
sunrise  of  July  1  was  concentrated  on  a  vast 
undulating  field  called  Malvern  hills,  rising  in 
a  gentle  slope  from  the  James  river,  a  short 
distance  above  Turkey  bend.  The  Union  line 
formed  dmost  a  semicircle,  Eeyes  holding  tiie 
extreme  right  and  Fitz  John  Porter  the  ex- 
treme left,  with  Oouch  on  his  right.  In  front  the 
artillery,  including  many  heavy  siege  guns,  was 
posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  field,  and  in  the  rear 
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lay  the  Galena  and  other  ganboats  in  therlTer, 
prepared  to  support  the  armj  in  anj  emer- 
gency.   The  position  was  farther  strengthened 
by  some  hastily  erected  earthworks.    It  was 
not  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
confederates,  commanded  on  this  occasion  by 
6en.  Magruder,  began  to  debouch  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods  upon  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  Union   lines;   and  unfortunately  for  the 
confederate    loader,   he    directed    his    attack 
against  the  Union  left  wing,  which  was  the 
strongest  part  of  the  whole  line.    Oolumn  ^- 
ter  column  was  marched  up  against  the  troops 
of  Porter  and  Couch,  only  to  be  mowed  down 
in  whole  ranks  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
of  the  gunboats,  whose  heavy  pieces,  discharged 
from  a  distance  of  ii  m.  by  means  of  signals, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
battle..   At  one  time  the  left  seemed  so  hard 
pressed  by  overpowering  masses  of  the  enemy 
that  some  troops  were  sent  from  the  centre  to 
its  support    Here  the  confederates  were  finally 
repnlsed  with  frightful  loss,  losing  guns  and 
colors,  and  leaving  their  dead  piled  up  in  some 
places  breast  high.    At  dusk  Magruder  drew 
off  his  shattered  columns  from  what  the  prince 
de  Joinville  designates  a  "useless  butchery," 
and  the  field  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Union  army.    The  position  at  Malvern  hills 
being  considered  untenable,   Gren.  McOlellan 
ordered  a  further  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
7  m.  lower  down  the  river  and  17  m.  from 
Richmond,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  2d  the 
army  was  slowly  moving  in  the  midst  of  a  cold 
rain  storm  toward  that  point,  arriving  in  safety 
at  nightfall.    The  transports  which  had  come 
around  from  the  Famnnkey,  and  were  lying  in 
the   stream,  awaiting  its  approach,   were  at 
once  unloaded,   and  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whose  sufferings  had  been  very  severe  during 
the   march,  properly  cared   for.     Defensive 
works  were  also  erected,  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  8d,  at  which  time  the  rain  had  ceased, 
the  army  occupied  a  strong  position,  covered 
by  the  ganboats,  and  supplied  with  abundant 
resources  against  any  attack.    The  confederates 
made  a  slight  demonstration  toward  the  close 
of  the  day,  but  were  driven  back  with  the  loss 
of  a  battery  and  numerous  prisoners.    The 
losses  during  the  retreat  are  officially  stated  by 
Gen.  McClellan  at  1,666  killed,  7,711  wound- 
ed, and  6,958  missing,  a  total  of  16,234 ;  and 
the  entire  loss  from  May  20  to  July  8,  by  the 
casnalties  of  war  and  by  sickness,  discharges,' 
and  resignations,  amounted  probably  to  60,000 
men,  so  that  the  efifective  strength  of  the  army 
on  the  latter  date  was  under  60,000.     Of  pub- 
lic property  destroyed  or  abandoned  no  exact 
estimate  can  be  made,  but  the  amount  was  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  difficulties 
attending  its  removal.    The  trains,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  wagons  which  broke  down 
and  were  abandoned  ^ter  their  contents  had 
been  destroyed,  arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing 
by  different  rentes  in  perfect  safety,  and  all  the 
siege  guns  but  one  were  brought  into  camp. 


The  losaes  of  the  (xmfederatee,  in  the  alienee 
of  any  official  report,  can  only  be  estimited, 
In  killed  and  wonnded  they  equalled  if  Utej 
did  not  surpass  those  of  the  UnioD  anny,  the 
carnage  at  Malvern  hills  in  ptrticnlar  tdliif 
against  them.  In  the  number  of  prisonai 
taken,  however,  they  had  conaderably  tbe 
advantage  of  their  adversaries.  On  Jul;  4 
McClellam  reviewed  bis  troops,  to  whom  he 
issned  the  following  address: 

"HaAiHiiTAsnss  Amt  or  m  Ponuc; 
"  Camp  hsas  Uaksuoh's  Lasvuo,  Jul;  i,  ISa 
"SOLDXSU  or  THX  AkXT  or  TMK  PoToiuo!  — Tt« 
achlsTementa  of  tbe  lut  ton  days  bare  llliutnted  the  nk 
and  endunnoe  of  the  Americao  Mldicr.  AtUefcol  ^<ipt> 
rlor  forces  and  without  hope  of  refnfoicnnenti.  jtn  km 
succeeded  in  cbmngtng  your  bsM  of  openticu  )>j  t  tut 
morement,  slvsyi  le^rded  as  tbe  most  hswdeoi  cfaO- 
tuT  expedients.  Ton  baTe  sared  all  you  materiti,  tH  )w 
trains,  and  all  your  gnns,  ezoopt  a  few  lost  in  btttle,  Ukki 
In  return,  KUBs  and  colors  fhna  the  enemy.  PponyuonMM 
yon  bare  been  assailed  dav  after  day  with  despotta  fajM 
men  of  tbe  same  raoe  and  nation,  skUftdly  niaitad  ud  M. 
Under  OTery  dlsadrantage  of  nnmber,  ana  neocatanlf  of » 
sitian  also,  you  bare  in  arenr  eonffiet  beaten  back  ^inirM 
with  enormous  alanghter.  zonr  oondnct  ranks  yoanaif 
tbe  celebrated  armies  of  history.  No  one  wOl  sot  qMta 
that  each  of  yon  may  always  with  pride  say,  ■  I  bdraf  fe  Ik 
army  of  the  Potomac.*  You  have  reached  the  scr  te 
complete  in  oisanliatlon  and  unlmHired  in  splriL  Tbt  at- 
my  may  at  any  time  attack  yon.  We  are  prepared  to  ma 
them.  I  bare  personally  established  rour  liata.  Let  its 
oome,  and  we  will  convert  their  repnue  into  a  Intl  UM 
Tour  government  Is  strengthening  yon  with  the  itmm 
of  a  great  people.  On  this,  onr  naUon's  birthday,  n  Msi 
to  onr  foes,  who  an  rebela  against  the  beat  intneitirfa* 
kind,  that  this  army  shall  enter  tbe  espital  of  Uia  K>aU 
confedsiaer;  that  our  national  eonatnutioii  than  pmA 
and  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone  insnre  istenil  fo* 
and  external  socnrlty  to  each  stata,  'most  and  dull  te  f 
served,'  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  tressure,  ud  bloid. 

*■  Oaoiei  B.  McCinuJi' 

On  the  9th  of  the  month  Preadent  liio^ 
made  a  visit  to  Harrison's  Landing;  and  on  tbt 
26th  Gen.  Halleck,  then  recenUy  appoiitd 
general-in-chie^  accompanied  by  GeDS.  Hep 
and  Burnside,  arrived  there  and  held  t  loif 
conference  with  Gen.  McGlellan,  tbe  olytct  rf 
which  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  extricating  the 
army  from  its  position.  Its  condition  h«d  n^  | 
improved  since  the  retreat  from  Richaoul 
and  such  were  the  inroada  which  disease  ni  i 
making  in  its  ranks  that  there  was  danger,  oi-  I 
less  it  were  speedily  removed  to  a  more  heiltt 
ful  place,  that  it  might  be  reduced  to  in  » 
feebled  and  ineffective  remnant  A  retm 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river  to  Yiat- 
town  and  Fortress  Monroe  was  decided  npoi: 
and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  ittenti* 
of  the  enemy  from  McClellan,  Gen.  Pope,  r^ 
all  the  available  force  around  ■Washington  a 
the  disposal  of  the  government,  was  ordfw 
to  move  forward  from  Washington  towaid  tie 
Bapidan.  A  reconnoissance  in  force  to  W 
vem  hills  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Hooker « 
Aug.  6  was  the  last  affair  of  importance  on  tie 
peninsula.  The  confederates  were  driven  »tV 
with  loss,  and  the  Union  troops  returned  «« 
after  to  Harrison's  Landing.  At  the  latter  pu« 
preparations  went  busily  forward  for  '^"J 
or  destroying  the  stores  of  all  descriptioM  c* 
looted  there,  and  on  the  14th  tbe  advance  guni 
of  the  retreating  army,  comprisiog  the  coV 
of  KU  John  Porter,  started  for  TorBowHi 
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where  within  the  next  week  the  whole  army 
arrived  in  safety,  having  experienced  no  moles- 
tation on  the  way.  From  Yorktown  the  army, 
with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Eeyes's  command, 
was  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  the  greater 
portion  took  part  in  the  important  movements 
of  Ang.  25-80  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Washington. 

OHINCH  BUG,  a  small  hemipterona  insect, 
of  the  family  eimieidas,  and  probably  of  the 
genns  eimex,  which  during  a  few  years  past  has 
u«quently  appeared  in  immense  numbers  in 
certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  bnt  es- 
pecially in  parts  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western states,  upon  growing  wheat,  Indian 
com,  and  other  grains,  and  even  upon  the 
grass  of  meadows  and  pastures,  occasioning 
wide-spread  and  often  complete  destruction  of 
those  crops.  These  bugs,  though  commonly 
of  different  colors,  as  block,  red,  or  gray,  and 
of  somewhat  different  sizes,  even  in  the  same 
locality  or  field,  are  more  frequently  black  with 
white  or  light  wings;  while  they  are  very 
compact,  and  both  in  form  and  the  usual  size, 
as  well  as  in  the  odor  they  exhale,  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  bedbug  or  chinch  {0.  leetu- 
lariv*),  fh>m  which  they  have  taken  their 
name.  They  appoar  to  be  hardy,  and,  though 
capable  of  flying,  seldom  take  to  the  wing,  bnt 
creep  or  run  rapidly  on  the  gronnd.  Upon  a 
crop,  they  are  generally  found  sticking  thickly 
over  the  surface  of  the  plants  near  the  ground, 
though  they  sometimes  cover  all  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  corn,  finding  their  way  even  into  the 
bnd.  They  are  often  so  thick  upon  the  stems 
as  completely  to  blacken  the  parts  they  are  on ; 
and  dostering  on  the  leaves,  they  bend  these 
by  their  weight,  presenting  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  swarm  of  bees.  Their  action 
appears  to  be  in  the  way  of  sucking  out  the 
jmces  and  snbstance  of  the  plants,  so  that  a 
stem  attacked  by  numbers  of  them  soon  withers, 
and,  if  of  the  small  grains,  falls  to  the  ground. 
On  following  the  scythe  or  reaper  in  a  field 
which  they  have  infested,  they  may  be  seen  on 
the  gronnd  in  millions,  running  in  all  directions 
to  hide  themselves.  Those  about  the  borders 
of  a  field  of  wheat  when  thus  disturbed  escape 
into  and  attack  the  neighboring  com,  o^ 
grass,  or  otlier  later  crop.  They  have  been  ob- 
served in  snch  cases  to  advance  during  24 
honrs  some  16  to  20  yards  into  the  adjoining 
crop,  destroying  it  as  they  proceed.  It  is  said 
that  no  attempt  thus  far  made  to  arrest  their 
B^^nAVa  has  proved  successful.  Having  their 
wings  fnll-formed  from  a  few  hours  after  being 
hatched,  if  ditches  are  dag  ronnd  a  field  they 
fly  over  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
among  the  earlier  grains,  in  districts  they  in- 
fest, dover  or  other  tender  grasses  should  be 
sown,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  food  while  the 
neighboring  corn  or  oats  is  allowed  to  mature. 
Among  remedies  proposed,  have  been  those  of 
burning  the  crop  they  have  attacked  with 
them,  in  order  to  stop  their  further  devastation ; 
and  of  digging  ditches  about  the  crops  not  yet 


infested,  filling  with  straw  on  whion  they  col- 
lect in  passing,  and  burning  this,  and  repeating 
once  or  oftener  the  same  day.  It  is  further 
declared  that  these  bugs  are  natives  of  the  for- 
ests, and  that  if  occasionally  exterminated  in 
their  haunts  in  these,  as  can  be  done  by  collect- 
ing and  bnrning  the  leaves  and  rubbish  of  all 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  grain  fields,  and  also 
the  stubble  or  stalks  on  which  they  may  re- 
main after  removal  of  a  crop,  they  are  thus  so 
far  kept  down  as  to  be  of  no  real  damage  for  a 
few  years ;  while  if  the  former  precaution  be 
repeated  often  enough,  the  district  so  treated 
may  be  effectually  rid  of  these  pests.  Many 
articles  relating  to  the  chinch  bag  will  be  found 
in  EuflBn's  "  Farmer's  Register,"  especially  in 
the  7th  volume. 

0H0LE8TERINE  (Gr.  x<Aor,  bile,  and  ar*- 
ptot,  firm,  solid),  or  Biuart  Fat,  a  non-nitro- 
genized  organic  substance,  found  in  the  bile 
and  in  other  fluids  or  situations  in  the  hnman 
body,  or  that  of  animals  in  which  the  biliary 
secretion  is  prominent,  this  snbstance  when 
separately  obtained  having  the  appearance  of 
spermaceti,  and  differing  from  ordinary  fats 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  refuses  to  form  a  soap 
with  canstic  alkalies,  even  under  the  action  of 
prolonged  heat.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with 
seroline,  also  found  in  the  blood,  and  with  a 
few  other  substances,  all  of  which  have  been 
dassed  by  Lehmann  under  the  name  of  lipoids. 
Cholesterine  is  neutral,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol.  Its 
composition  is  usually  represented  by  the  for- 
mula OiiHaiO.  It  burns  with  a  bright  fiame, 
and  like  seroline  gives  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  a  peculiar  red  color.  It  crystaDizes  in 
very  thin,  colorless,  transparent,  rhomb  oidal 
plates,  frequently  marked  by  a  deavage  at  one 
corner  in  a  line  paralld  with  the  corresponding 
side,  and  often  forming  in  layers,  the  borders 
of  the  subjacent  plates  showing  very  distinctly 
through  those  above.  Cholesterine  was  dis- 
covered in  1782,  by  Ponlletier  de  la  Salle,  in 
biliary  calculi ;  its  presence  in  the  blood  was 
shown  in  1880  by  Denis.  Seroline,  closdy  re- 
lated to  it,  was  discovered  in  the  blood  by 
Boudet  in  188S.  In  a  condition  of  health, 
cholesterine  exists  in  the  bile,  blood,  liver, 
brain  and  nerves,  and  the  crystalline  lens.  It 
is  also  found  in  very  large  quantity  in  the 
meconium,  in  the  feeces  of  animals  hibernating, 
and  by  some  authorities  it  is  said  also  in  the 
fsBces  generally  in  health.  It  occurs  frequently 
as  a  morbid  deposit  or  product.  Biliary  cal- 
cnli  consist  wholly  of  cholesterine,  coloring  mat- 
ter, ami  mucus.  The  tablets  of  cholesterine  are 
found  in  or  obtained  from  cancerous  growths, 
encysted  tumors,  and  atheromatons  deposits 
in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  sometimes  as 
forming  distinct  deposits  or  tumors  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  Cholesterine  is  obtained 
also  from  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  of  ovarian 
cysts,  of  tnbercle  in  the  crude  state,  and  from 
pus.  Its  quantity  in  the  normal  fluids  is  small, 
forming,  according  to  Berzelius,  1  part  in  1,000 
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of  the  bile  in  man,  and  according  to  a  recent 
analysis  by  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  jr.,  of  New 
York,  only  .618  in  1,000.  The  analyses  of  the 
latter  g^ve  as  the  proportion  in  1,000  parts,  for 
the  venous  blood  of  the  male,  .44B  to  .761 ;  for 
the  meconium,  6.246 ;  for  the  human  brain  (in 
two  instances  in  which  death  was  sudden), 
7.729  to  11.466.  The  bile  and  some  other 
fluids  can  hold  the  cholesterine  in  solution, 
though  by  iud  of  what  other  constituent  is  not 
known ;  while  it  may  perhaps  exist,  in  organic 
union  with  other  components,  in  the  nervous 
substance  and  the  crystalline  lens.  While  the 
chemical  relations  of  cholesterine  had  been 
fally  studied,  its  physiological  relations  long 
remained  in  doubt,  or  the  subject  at  the  most 
of  coT^ecture.  In  their  works  on  physiology, 
or  editions  of  them  issued  since  1863,  Carpen- 
ter, Lehmann,  Mialhe,  and  also  Prof.  J.  0.  Dal- 
ton  of  Kew  York,  had  more  or  less  distinctly 
asserted  the  probability  that  cholesterine  is  a 
product  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  substance 
of  brain  and  nerves,  during  performance  of 
their  functions,  and  that  it  is  thenceforward  an 
ezcrementitiouB  substance,  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
system  by  action  of  the  liver,  or  at  most  (as  its 
highly  combustible  character  would  suggest) 
to  combine  with  oxygen  for  the  production  of 
animal  heat.  No  very  certain  grounds  were 
presented  for  the  adoption  of  these  opinions. 
With  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  the  relation 
of  the  bile  to  conditions  of  health  and  disease, 
and  among  the  rest  the  physiological  signifi- 
cance and  ofiSces  of  the  cholesterine.  Professor 
Flint  commenced  ia  1860-'61 ,  and  has  continued, 
a  series  of  erperiments  connected  with  the  se- 
cretion and  action  of  the  bile  in  dogs,  together 
with  analyses  of  this  fluid,  of  the  human  bile, 
blood;  &o. ;  and  while  reserving  his  general 
conclusions  relative  to  the  bile,  he  has  present- 
ed his  results  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  cholesterine,  in  a  long  paper  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences" 
(Oct.  1862).  Referring  the  reader  to  this  paper 
for  the  author's  experiments  and  reasonings  on 
the  subject,  there  will  farther  be  presented  here 
only  an  abstract  of  the  conclusions  reached. 
Oholestorine  is  constantly  forming  in  the  sys- 
tem, being  always  present  in  the  nervous  mat- 
ter and  the  blood,  but  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant in  the  former ;  it  is  a  necessary  product  of 
the  wasto  of  the  nervous  matter,  and  being  re- 
moved thence  in  the  circulation  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  to  be 
excreted  from  the  body.  It  is  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  liver,  appears  conslltatly  in 
the  bile,  and  in  this  is  poured  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  As  in  the  case  of  urea,  the  most 
important  excreted  matter  of  the  kidneys,  so 
with  cholesterine,  if  its  separation  and  removal 
through  the  liver  ceases,  or  is  not  in  due  amount, 
this  product  accumulates  in  the  system,  pro- 
ducing its  form  also  of  poisoning  or  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  leading  to  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  diseases.    Thus  the  bile  baa  two 


distinct  functions  answering  to  the  presence  ct 
two  entirely  distinct  components  m  it  One 
of  these  embraces  the  glyco-cholate  and  ttnn- 
cholato  of  soda,  which  do  not  preexist  in  fte 
blood,  and  so  do  not  accomulate  in  it  when 
the  liver  is  torpid  or  its  action  arrested;  tiiew 
are  produced  in  the  liver,  serve  a  useful  pu^ 
pose  in  completing  the  process  of  digestiaii,  . 
are  not  discharged  in  the  feces,  and  constitate  ' 
a  secretion  only.  The  other  function  of  the 
liver  is  the  depuration  of  the  blood  by  freaat 
it  of  excess  of  cholesterine ;  and  to  thia  cad 
probably  it  is  that  secretion  of  bile  continnti 
m  the  intervals  of  digestion,  though  more  | 
abundant  during  the  digestive  acts.  The  ot&- 
nary  faeces,  according  to  Prot  Flint,  do  not 
contain  cholesterine,  but  contain  "stercorise" 
— the  substance  thus  named  by  the  anther 
being  invariably  found  by  him  in  the  nomal 
faeces,  and  r^arded  by  him  as  identical  vitk 
that  previouuy  found  in  minute  qnantitj  (.(l> 
to  .026  part  in  1,000)  in  blood,  and  mrnrf 
seroline.  The  transformation  of  cbolesteriM 
to  stercorine  occnia  dnring  the  digestire  pn- 
cess;  and  that  it  does  not  take  place  iiSm 
digestion  commences,  nor  when  it  is  for  tk 
time  arrested,  acconnts  for  the  presence  of  the 
former  only  in  the  meconium  and  the  excre- 
ment of  animals  hibernating.  Stercwine  ■ 
therefore  the  form  in  which  cholesterine  ii 
discharged  from  tie  body.  The  facta  explaia 
the  distinction  of  the  two  types  of  JBnndiea 
In  the  mild  type,  the  bile  ia  formed,  but  to 
discharge  being  obstructed,  its  coloring  nutiir 
chiefly  is  reabsorbed,  and  the  disease  is  htUsci- 
ed  with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  but  is  comptit- 
tively  harmless ;  in  the  other,  the  grave  syiap- 
'  toms  and  almost  invariably  fatal  character-  an 
due  to  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  liver,  viA 
retention  of  cholesterine  in  the  system.  There 
is  eJso  a  condition  of  the  blood,  which  vaj  « 
may  not  be  attended  with  jaun^ce,  doe  to  i 
graidnal  and  undue  accumTilalion  of  eholesterlne 
in  that  fluid,  and  to  which  Pro£  Flint  tpi^a 
the  name  "  cholestersmia."  This  can  oslf 
■  occur  when,  through  some  organic  oratmcttiral 
change  in  the  liver,  and  not  merdy  of  a  nu^ 
part,  but  of  so  much  of  it  that  tiie  remaiJiia; 
nealthy  portion,  if  any,  ia  insufficient  fcr  the 
depuration  of  the  blood,  the  organ  is  in  cone- 
quence  incapable  of  performing  duly  its  6M»- 
tory  office.  In  simple  jaundice,  the  feces  lack 
not  only  the  color  imparted  to  them  by  the 
changed  bile,  but  are  without  sterooriise  abo; 
in  jaundice  with  cholestoneinia,  the  stereotiM 
is  usually  found  in  diminished  qnantity.  i^o** 
ing  that  some  bile  is  still  formed  and  disc^uigei 
It  IS  to  be  inferred  that  after  a  brief  coDtinaMe 
of  the  severer  form  of  Jaundice,  the  presence 
of  stercorine  must  be  wholly  wanting.  Theie 
views  thus  appear  to  throw  new  Bght  on  the 
functions  of  uie  liver  and  the  nature  and  pw- 
poses  of  the  bile,  to  explain  more  precJady  m 
character  and  origin  of  the  diseases  referred  toi 
and  not  less  to  account  for  the  loag  ineipli^f 
disorder  of  the  health  vaguely  associated  win 
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a  "  biliona"  condition  or  "  torpid  liver,"  as  well 
as  for  the  benefits  arising  from  dtdy  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  the  biliary  secretion.  (See 
BiLi,  and  Javndios.) 

OIiABE,  Chabus,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Mississippi, 
joined  the  2d  regiment  of  Mississippi  volun- 
teers dnring  the  Mexican  war,  was  diosen  cap- 
tain in  Jan.  1847,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
OoL  Reuben  Davis  in  October  was  elected  colo- 
nel In  1861  he  entered  the  southern  army 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general. 

OLOUGH,  AsTHTB  HnoH,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  1,  1819,  died  in 
Florenoe,  Nov.  13,  1861.  He  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Arnold  at  Bugbj,  gaining  all  the 
highest  honors  of  the  school,  and  at  Baliol  and 
Oriel  colleges,  Oxford.  In  the  latter  he  ob- 
tained a  tutorship,  but  difiering  in  his  theo- 
logical views  from  both  currents  of  opinion  at 
the  university,  he  resigned  about  1848.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  Oxford  that  he 
wrote  his  best  and  most  popular  poem,  "  The 
Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  a  Long  Vacation 
Pastoral"  (1848),  in  which  he  relates,  in  musi- 
cal hexameters,  full  of  intentional  imitations 
of  Homer  and  Goethe,  the  adventures  of  an  Ox- 
ford reading  party  in  the  Scotch  highlands.  It 
was  reprinted  in  America  (Cambridge,  1849), 
and  was  better  received  here  than  at  home.  In 
1848-'9  Mr.  Clougb  was  on  the  continent  He 
remuned  in  Borne  during  the  siege  of  that  city 
by  the  French,  gained  the  friendship  of  Saffi 
and  other  Italian  liberals,  and  returned  home 
through  Switzerland.  Some  of  his  impres- 
sions of  art,  politics,  and  religion  at  Rome  were 
embodied  in  his  "Amours  de  Voyage,"  a 
story  in  verse  which  first  appeared  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  in  1868.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  prindpal  of 
University  hul  and  professor  of  the  I^glish 
language  and  literature  at  University  college, 
London.  Besigning  this  appointment  in  1862, 
he  came  to  America,  settled  m  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  a  teacher,  wrote  for  the  "North  American 
Beviewj"  and  made  a  revision  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Flutaroh's  "  Lives"  known  as  Dryden's 
(«  vols.,  Boston,  1869).  In  July,  18S8,  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  London  by  the  ofier  of  a 
place  in  the  education  office  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. To  the  duties  of  this  post  he  added,  short- 
ly after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  those  of 
secretary  to  a  commission  appointed  by  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  military  systems  of 
some  of  the  chief  continental  nations.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  travelling  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  His  {>rinoipal  production, 
beside  those  already  mentioned,  is  a  series  of 
tales  under  the  title  of  "Mari  Magno,"  written 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  A  collection  of 
his  poetical  writings  was  published  in  1862  in 
London  and  Boston,  the  latter  edition  with  a 
memoir  by  Charles  £.  Norton. 

OLUSEBET,  GusTAVK  Paui,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in 
Paris,  France,  June  18, 1828.    He  entered  the 


military  school  of  Bt.  Oyr  in  1841,  and  in  1848 
became  sub-lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  theUne 
commanded  by  his  father.  For  4  years  he 
taoght  fortification,  topography,  tactics,  and 
strategy ;  in  Jan.  1848,  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  be- 
came a  m^or  in  the  garde  mobile.  During  the 
revolution  of  June  he  commanded  a  column  in 
the  rue  St.  Jaqnes  onder  Gen.  Damesme,  and 
was  wounded.  In  July  he  was  made  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  retired 
from  active  service  in  Jan.  1849,  and  soon  af- 
terward put  upon  half  pay  by  President  Louis 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  his  republican  opinions. 
He  then  opened  a  punter's  studio,  but  ^er 
about  two  years  returned  to  the  service  as 
lieutenant  in  a  battalion  of  ehatteurt  d  pied  in 
Algeria.  Here  he  took  part  in  various  expe- 
ditions, and  was  after  a  tune  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Dietionnaire  hietorique  et 
geographiqve  de  VAlgirie.  In  1854  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  shared  in 
some  of  the  hardest  fighting,  was  twice  wound- 
ed, and  won  promotion  to  a  captaincy  at  the 
Mamelon  Vert.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1856,  Joined  the  expedition  against  the  Eabyles 
in  1867,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  was 
recommended  for  the  decoration  of  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  appointed  imperial 
commissioner  at  the  first  council  of  war,  sitting 
at  Blidah .  In  1 858  he  resigned  his  commission, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Garibaldi  with  the  rank  of 
nugor  in  the  Italian  army,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward placed  in  command  of  the  French  legion. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  and 
two  days  afterward  received  the  brevet  of  colo- 
nel (Nov.  1, 1860).  In  Sept  1861,  he  ofi'ered 
his  services  to  the  TJ.  S.  government,  and  ar- 
rived at  Washington  in  Jan.  1862.  Appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClellan  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  he  was  soon  afterward  assigned  to 
duty  with  Qen.  Fremont  who  placed  him  In 
command  of  his  advance  guard.  He  fras  en- 
gaged at  the  battles  of  Strasburg,  Harrisonburg, 
and  Cross  Keys,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
last  named  engagement  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Oct.  14.  After  uie  re- 
tirement of  Gen.  Fremont  he  commanded  a 
detached  body  of  Gen.  Sigel's  force,  and  on  his 
promotion  was  ordered  to  rq>ort  to  Gen.  MU- 
roy  in  western  Virginia. 

COCHRANE,  John,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IJ.  S.  army,  bom  at  Palatine, 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1818.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  college,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  practised  his  profession  for  several 
years  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  removed 
to  New  York  city  in  1846,  became  a  leader 
of  that  branch  of  the  democratic  party  pop- 
ularly called  "  Barnburners,"  and  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce  (186S-'7) 
was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  in 
1866, 1868,  and  1860.  In  March,  1861,  he  vis- 
ited Biohmond  to  confer  with  the  Union  mem- 
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berg  of  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  AngDBt 
took  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment 
U.  8.  (volunteer)  chassenrs,  which  he  com- 
manded at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  hills,  and  other 
battles  of  the  Chickahominy  campaign.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
July  17,  1862,  and  assigned  a  command  in  Gen. 
Conch's  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  with  the  reserve  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  afterward  pnrsaed  the  retreating  enemy. 

COCKE,  Philip  St.  Georoe,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 
Virginia,  shot  himself  at  his  residence  in  Pow- 
hatan CO.,  Va.,  in  Deo.  1861.  He  was  gradn- 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1882,  and  appointed  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery,  of  which 
he  was  adjutant  in  1888-'4.  He  resigned  in 
April,  1884,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in 
the  southern  army  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  and  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  run.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  killed  himself  by  accident  or  design. — ^The 
snbject  of  this  notice  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  who  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  regular  army, 
Nov.  12,  1861.    (See  Cooke,  vol.  v.  p.  658.) 

C0LEN80,  JoHn  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate  and  author,  bom  in  1814.  He  was 
graduated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1886,  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  took  or- 
ders in  the  established  church,  was  assistant 
master  of  Han-ow  school  from  1838  to  1843, 
held  a  tutorship  at  St.  John's  college  from 
1842  to  1846,  and  then  became  rector  of  Forn- 
cett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  where  he  remained 
until  1853.  He  has  written  several  mathemat- 
ical text  books  for  schools  and  universities 
which  have  attained  a  large  sale,  and  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  "  Village  Sermons"  (1858) ;  an 
edition  of  "The  Communion  Service,  with 
selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Eev.  F.  D. 
Maurice"  (1866);  and  a  "Journal  of  a  Ten 
Weeks'  Tour  in  Natal "  (1866).  He  wfts  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  new  see  of  Natal,  S.  E. 
Afi-ica,  in  1868.  Here  he  prepared  a  Zooloo 
grammar  and  dictionary,  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  polygamy  among  new  converts  from 
heathenism  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury"  (1860),  published  "  The  Epistle  to 
the  Boinans  newly  translated  and  explained 
fh)m  a  Missionary  Point  of  View"  (1861),  and 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  tlie 
whole  Bible  into  the  Zooloo  tongue,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  led  to  deny  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion and  historical  accuracy  of  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  grounds  on  which  he 
founds  this  denial  are  given  in  his  work  entitied 
"  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically 
examined  "  (London  and  New  York,  1862). 

COLORADO  TEREITOBY.  See  Pike's 
Peak,  vol.  xiii. 

COLUMBUS,  a  village  of  Hickman  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  18  m,  below  Cairo ; 
pop.  in  1860  about  1,000.  It  is  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
is  now  (Deo.  1862)  an  important  depot  of  mili- 


tary stores  for  the  U.  S.  forces  in  8.  W.  Ten- 
nessee and  Misfflssippi.  The  village  stretditi 
along  the  river,  a  broad  roadway  interresing 
between  the  declivity  of  the  shore  and  the  tin- 
gle row  of  buildings  which  mainly  constitates 
the  town.  Immediately  north  of  the  village, 
at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  bend  in  the  chuind, 
which  here  comes  down  from  the  N.  W.,  riset 
a  bluff  some  200  feet  high,  and  level  at  the  top, 
extending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  tlie 
shore,  and  spreading  out  into  the  cormttr  be- 
hind. This  is  the  first  elevation  belov  Caiio 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  gea- 
eitily  flat,  liable  to  overflow  at  high  water,  and 
thickly  wooded.  This  bluff  perfecUv  ccimniiidi 
the  channel,  and  is  thos  a  military  position  of 
the  first  consequence.  Soon  after  taking  com- 
mand at  St.  Louis  in  Aug.  1861,  Gen.  Fremont 
urged  upon  the  U.  S.  government  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  a  garrison  at  Colombns,  bnt  hii 
advice  was  not  adopted.  On  Sept  4, 1861;  the 
place  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Polk  of  the  confed- 
erate army,  who  constructed  an  extensive  in- 
trenched camp  on  the  bluff,  and  also  bnilt  bit- 
teries  along  the  water  and  on  a  ^elf  of  eulli 
half  way  up  the  face  of  the  precipice  to  com- 
mand the  approach  from  the  direction  of  Cairo; 
as  a  further  obstruction  to  navigation,  two  pon- 
derous chain  cables  were  stretched  scroEi  Ae 
river  by  Gen.  Pillow,  Gen.  Polk's  second  ii 
command,  and  made  fast'  to  each  shore.  Ki- 
merons  torpedoes  were  also  sunk  in  the  cbm- 
nel  to  blow  up  hostile  vessels.  The  cables bn^ 
of  their  own  weight,  and  their  remaina  ftn 
visible  on  the  Kentucky  shore  for  months  i- 
terward..  The  national  gunboats  refeiteSj 
approached  the  place  while  thus  occupied,  birt 
made  no  attack  upon  it ;  and  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, fought  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Misomi 
shore,  Nov.  7, 1881,  was  in  no  manner  ieasm. 
But  after  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  audDofr 
elson  it  had  plainly  become  untenable  b^  tbe 
confederates,  and  was  finally  evacuated  Mardi 
2, 1862,  and  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  neit 
day,  who  found  considerable  quantities  of  am- 
munition and  many  cannon  of  large  caliber. 

CONRAD,  Charles  M.,  a  representative  of 
Louisiana  in  the  confederate  congress,  bom  ia 
Winchester,  Va.,  about  1808.  His  fenily  re- 
moved to  Mississippi  while  he  was  an  in&nt,  aid 
afterward  to  Louisiana.  He  was  admitted  k 
1828  to  the  bar  in  New  Orleans;  was  awing 
in  politics,  and  was  repeatedly  elected  to  tbe 
legislature;  became  a  member  of  the  P-  8- 
senate  in  1842,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  tbe 
retirement  of  Alexander  Morton,  his  tenn  of 
oflBce  expiring  March  4,  1848 ;  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  revise  the  state  constite- 
tion  in  1844 ;  and  was  elected  a  representatiTe 
in  congress  in  1848,  but  resigned  in  Aug.  1650, 
being  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  Pwsdeat 
Fillmore.  Going  out  of  office  March  4, 18S1, 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  after  the  seceaaoB 
of  Louisiana,  when,  having  embraced  the 
southern  cause,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
4th  district  in  the  confederate  congress. 
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OOOK,  John,  brigadier-general  of  yolimteers 
ID  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Belleville,  St.  Clair 
CO.,  ni.,  Jnne  13,  1826.  He  was  left  at  an 
early  age  an  orphan  with  a  large  fortnne,  en- 
tered t^e  Illinois  college  at  JaoksonviQe,  bnt 
was  not  graduated,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life  in  1866  as  mayor  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  He  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Ist 
Illinois  volunteers  in  April,  1881,  and  for  gal- 
lantry at  the  capture  or  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  commanded  a  brigade,  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  March  22,  1862.  In  May  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  camp  of  instrootion  at 
Cloud's  Mills,  Va.  After  a  period  of  retire- 
ment on  account  of  his  health,  he  was  ordered, 
Sept.  29,  1863,  to  report  to  G«ii.  Pope  for  Bei> 
vice  in  Minnesota. 

COOPER,  Jamss,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Frederic 
CO.,  Md.,  May  8, 1810,  was  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington college,  Penn.,  in  1831,  stadied  law  with 
Thaddens  Stevens,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1834;  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  that  state  in  1838 
and  1840;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisl»- 
tare  from  1848  to  1846,  introducing  and  carry- 
ing through,  after  a  violent  struggle,  measures 
to  relieve  the  credit  of  the  state,  then  on  the 
verge  of  permanent  repudiation ;  travelled  in 
Europe  in  1847;  was  made  attorney-general  of 
the  state  in  1848 ;  was  reelected  to  l£e  legisla- 
ture ;  and  in  1849  was  chosen  a  TJ.  S.  senator, 
and  served  till  the  close  of  his  term  in  1865.  In 
politics  he  was  always  a  whig.  After  leaving 
the  senate  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Philadelphia,  but  his  health  being  infirm  he 
removed  to  his  native  state  in  1860.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  after  the  election 
of  President  Lincoln,  he  was  authorized  to  raise 
a  brigade  of  loyal  Marylanders,  consisting  of 
three  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  May  11, 
1861.  Cooper's  brigade,  raised  by  him  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  has  done  es- 
oellent  service  upon  various  fields.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  the  2d  Maryland  stormed  and 
carried  the  tSte  du  pont  on  the  left  under  Bum- 
side  ;  the  Ist  Maryland  cavalry  has  won  and 
worn  high  honors;  and  the  1st  Maryland  in- 
fantry under  the  gallant  Eenly  saved  Banks 
from  being  out  off.  Cooper  served  in  Virginia 
nnder  Fremont,  and  at  the  close  of  1862  was 
stationed  at  Columbus  in  Ohio. 

COOPER,  Samukl,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  bom  in  New  York  about 
1796,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1816,  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  light  artillery, 
and  retiuned  in  the  army  on  its  reorganization 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Brit«n. 
In  May,  1821,  be  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  artillery,  and  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
July,  was  transferred  to  the  2d  artillery  in 
1821 ,  and  to  the  4th  in  1824 ;  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Macomb  from  1828  to  1886 ;  in  July. 
1881,  was  made  a  captain  by  brevet  for  10  years' 
faithful  service,  and  became  a  captain  in  1886; 


was  appointed  an  assistant  a^jntont-general 
with  the  rank  of  mi^or  in  July,  18S8  ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Keutenant-colonel  March 
8,  1847 ;  was  brevetted  as  colonel  for  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  be- 
came a^ntant  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Jnly 
16,  1852.  On  March  7,  1861,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  was  appointed  the  a^utant- 
^neral  of  the  confederate  army,  in  which  he 
IB  the  highest  o£Bcer,  standing  first  on  the  list 
of  generals.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  formerly  a  U.  S.  senator 
and  afterward  a  representative  of  the  confed- 
erate states  in  Europe.  He  has  published  a 
"  Concise  System  of  Instruction  for  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  of  the  United  States"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1886). 

COOPEfi,  Thoius  Abtbokpe,  an  English 
actor,  bom  in  1776,  died  in  Bristol,  Penn.,  in 
1849.  He  passed  his  childhood  in  the  family 
of  William  Godwin,  by  whom  he  was  adopted, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  went  upon  the  British 
provincial  stage.  In  1796  he  appeared  with 
success  as  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  made  his  debut  on  the  American 
stage  in  Philadelphia.  He  soon  obtained  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  tragedian,  and  in 
1802  returned  to  England,  where  for  nearly  8 
years  he  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  on  the 
London  boards.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  Nov.  1804,  he  soon  after  became  lessee  of 
the  New  York  theatre.  In  1810  he  made  an- 
other visit  to  England,  and  returned  with  the 
tragedian  George  Frederic  Cooke,  whose  ap- 
pearance on  the  American  stage  gave  rise  to 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "starring" 
system.  He  continued  on  the  stage  until  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  having  no  equal  in  Amer- 
ica in  such  parts  as  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Shylock, 
Richard  III.,  and  Othello,  and,  after  holding 
for  several  years  a  derkship  in  the  New  York 
custom  house,  retired  to  Bristol,  Penn. 

CORCORAN,  MicHAKi,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Carrow- 
keel,  county  Sligo,  Ireland,  Sept.  21,  1827. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1849,  established 
himself  in  New  York,  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  New  York  city  post  office,  and  first  came 
into  public  notice  as  colonel  of  the  69th  regi- 
ment of  New  York  state  militia.  On  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  he  took 
the  field  with  his  command,  and  distinguished 
himself  highly  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  ran, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  confined  successively  at  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Rich- 
mond again,  and  other  places,  and  was  one  of 
the  officers  selected  for  execution  had  the  fed- 
eral authorities  carried  out  the  threat  of  pnn- 
ishing  the  crews  of  captured  confederate  priva- 
teers as  pirates.  He  was  offered  his  freedom 
on  condition  of  promising  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  South,  but  refbsed  to  accept  it  on 
such  terms.  He  was  exchanged  Ang.  16, 1863, 
and  immediately  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,    his   commission  dating   from 
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Jvij  SI,  1861,  the  day  of  tiie  battle  of  Boll,  ran. 
He  has  since  been  oceupied  in  recruiting  an 
"Irish  legion." 

CORINTH,  a  small  village  in  the  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Missisedppi,  90  m.  £.  from  Memphis,  and 
about  20  m.  W.  from  the  Tennessee  river. 
Two  important  railroads  pass  thronghnt,  viz., 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  from  north  to 
sooth.  This  is  the  point  from  which  the  com- 
bined confederate  armies  of  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  advanced  upon  Grant's  at  Shiloh, 
and  to  which  Beauregard  fell  back  after  the 
battle,  which  was  fought  about  20  m.  distant 
on  April  6  and  7,  1863.  The  position  was 
naturally  strong,  and  but  little  labor  was  neces- 
sary to  put  it  m  a  condition  of  successfal  de- 
fence. The  country  between  it  and  the  river 
ifl  very  uneven,  broken  into  ridges  of  hills  and 
abrupt  valleys,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest 
to  within  about  4  m.  N.  of  Corinth.  Nearer 
to  that  place  a  stream  makes  a  semicircle 
around  the  village,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  lies  an  mimense  impassable  swamp. 
Over  the' swamp  three  wagon  roads  enter  Cor- 
inth, one  tram  Farmington  on  the  east,  and 
two  from  the  north.  These  being  the  chief 
features  of  the  position,  the  confederates 
strengthened  it  as  follows.  From  the  river 
where  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  to  the 

Soint  where  the  woods  ceased  they  dug  pitfalls, 
estroyed  bridges  over  creeks,  tore  up  tiie  cor- 
duroy roads  made  necessary  by  the  frequent 
mariuies,  and  threw  in  the  way  every  possible 
obstruction.  Near  the  edge  of  the  forest  they 
felled  timber  in  great  quantities,  thus  making 
a  most  formidable  abatis.  On  each  of  the  three 
roads  crossing  the  swamp  forts  were  erected, 
connected  with  each  other  by  rifle  pits  and 
batteries.  When  Gen.  Halledc  arrived  upon 
the  gronnd  where  the  battle  of  Shiloh  had 
been  fought,  some  days  after  that  action,  he 
found  Gen.  Grant's  army  much  thinned  by 
losses  and  by  disease.  It  lacked  arms,  ammu- 
nition, means  of  transportation,  camp  eqnipage, 
and  supplies  of  various  kinds.  Gen.  Buell's 
army,  and  one  division  of  that  under  Grant, 
were  in  a  better  condition,  having  escaped  the 
reverses  of  the  first  day's  fight  in  which  the 
others  had  so  severely  suffered.  Gen.  Halleck 
sent  these  troops  into  camp  in  the  advance, 
proceeded  to  supply  the  wants  of  Gen.  Grant's 
army,  and  called  to  him  Gen.  Pope  with  all  his 
force  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pillow  and  New 
Madrid.  The  latter  arrived  April  24  at  Ham- 
bui^,  about  6  m.  above  Pittsburg  Landing. 
The  three  grand  divisions  of  the  array  then  ex- 
tended from  Owl  creek  on  the  north  to  Cham- 
bers's creek  on  the  south,  along  a  line  of  several 
miles.  Gen.  Thomas  on  the  right,  Gen,  Buell  in 
the  centre,  Gen.  Pope  on  the  left,  and  Gen. 
McCIemand  commanding  the  reserve.  On  the 
27th  the  order  was  given  to  move  toward  Cor- 
inth, and  on  the  night  of  the  same  day  the 
anny  encamped  7  m.  nearer  that  place,  the 
roads  having  been  in  some  degree  repaired. 


The  advance  of  Gen.  Pope's  division,  howerer, 
was  made  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  nnena 
and  swampy  nature  of  the  country,  eeriovdj 
aggravated  by  heavy  rains;  at  the  end  of  6 
days,  indeed,  the  rear  of  his  column  had  not 
reached  the  point  where  the  advance  encimp- 
ed  on  the  first  night  On  May  4  the  eiitu« 
army  was  once  more  pnt  in  motion,  reaching  s 
point  about  7  m.  from  Corinth,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  16th.  During  the  whole  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the  march  to  the 
date  last  mentioned  there  occurred  frequent 
though  unimportant  skirmishes,  and  two  sbtip 
engagements  in  which  Gen.  Pope's  divisioo 
was  prominent.  During  this  time,  moreoTW. 
the  efforts  of  Gen.  Halleck  had  been  directed 
to  cutting  off  Beauregard's  sources  of  (apply; 
accordingly,  on  April  80,  a  bridge  on  the  llo- 
bile  and  Ohio  railroad  some  miles  north  of 
Corinth  was  destroyed ;  this  seriondy  cramped 
the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  the  road  thus  broken 
was  in  constant  use  to  bring  reenforcementi 
from  Memphis,  so  circuitous  a  route  ban; 
taken  because  the  direct  communication  bjthe 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road  was  impeded  b; 
transportation  trains.  The  two  engaigemente 
referred  to  took  place  at  and  around  Farming- 
ton,  a  small  town  about  4  m.  £.  of  Corinth,  at 
the  edge  of  the  swamp.  On  May  6  a  portion 
of  Gen.  Pope's  command,  under  Gens.  Paine 
and  Palmer,  consisting  of  parts  of  d  infantrr 
regiments,  two  batteries,  and  one  regiment  (rf 
cavalry,  were  ordered  to  make  a  recomioisMnce 
toward  Farmington.  After  niarcbisg  unmo- 
lested for  several  miles,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  confederate  pickete,  and  on  emerging 
into  an  open  field  encountered  the  enemv's  ar- 
tillery. The  latter  were  dispersed  by  »  Sank 
fire  of  musketry,  retired  to  a  sheltered  poatioa, 
and  made  a  second  stand ;  from  this  they  veit 
dislodged  by  the  federal  artillery,  sided  as  be- 
fore by  a  fiank  movement  of  infantry ;  the  re- 
sult was  a  retreat  of  the  confederates  to  their 
third  position,  iust  N.  of  Farmington;  they 
were  attained  here  with  artillery  from  two 
points,  and  fled  for  the  last  time,  leaving  the 
Union  forces  free  to  take  possession  of  the 
town.  The  Union  loss  was  2  killed  and  11 
wounded ;  that  of  the  confederates  10  killed. 
20  wotinded,  and  80  prisoners.  A  Bmsll  body 
was  left  to  occupy  Farmington,  and  on  the 
0th  another  engagement  took  place  there.  On 
that  day  the  confederates  in  large  force  at- 
tacked the  national  troops,  who  retired  fnm 
the  town  and  awaited  reenforcements;  these 
soon  arrived  under  Gen.  Paine,  and  ahortlj 
after  the  irhole  body,  consisting  of  8  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  parts  of  2  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  10  pieces  of  artillery,  was  open- 
ed upon  with  artillery  by  the  enemy.  The 
Union  infantry  broke;  the  artillery  <*«*™ 
the  advance  of  the  attacking  force,  bot,  be- 
ing unsupported,  was  compelled  to  fell  back  to 
a  new  line ;  the  infantry  being  here  expoaed  to 
a  severe  cross  fire,  Gen.  Pune  ordered  a  mw 
ry  charge  from  two  directions,  which  tSxatta 
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the  fire  of  the  most  formidfible  batteries,  thongh 
the  cavalry,  finding  themaelvea  soon  in  face  of 
an  ovwwhelming  force  of  infantry,  were  ob- 
liged to  withdraw.    The  orders  of  Gen.  Pope  to 
1        Gen.  Paine  forbade  him  to  bring  on  a  general 
>       engagement,  the  purpose  of  the  former  being 
to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  position  in  order 
I       to  pass  to  their  rear  with  a  larger  foroe,  and 
thns  cat  them  off  from  Oorinth.    G«n.  Paine 
i       was,  however,  obliged  to  fight  so  sharply  to 
t       repel  tiie  enemy's  attack  that  the  latter  retired, 
I       leaving  the  former  to  oooapy  Farmington  onoe 
i       more.    The  Union  loss  in  this  affur  was  21 
killed,  140  woanded,  and  14  missing;  the  con- 
)      federate  loss  was  not  ascertained.    On  the  16th 
the  general  advance  was  continued,  and  on  the 
.      20th  the  siege  began,  the  first  parallel  being 
formed  4  m.  in  front  of  Oorinth ;  from  this  day 
:      a  steady  thongh  slow  advance  was  made,  light 
'      skirmidiing  going  on  with  no  important  reaalt 
to  either  side.    On  the  26Ui  the  Union  lines 
,      were  within  2  m.  of  Oorinth;  on  the  aSth, 
wiQiin  }  of  a  mile,  and  on  that  day  the  attack 
^      was   commenced   by  three  strong  reconnoi- 
tring oolnmns  from  the  Union  right,  centre,  and 
left,  before  whom  the  enemy  retired,  fighting 
briskly.    It  shoald  be  stated  that  for  several 
days  a  report  had  been  in  oircalation  to  the 
efl^ct  that  the  confederates  were  evacuating 
the  town,  bat  it  was  not  regarded  as  trustwor- 
thy.    The  attack  of  the  28th  was  so  sharply 
repelled,  especially  on  the  Union    left  com- 
manded by  Pope,  that  a  general  battle  was  con- 
fidently expected  the  nest  day;  the  enemy, 
however,  kept  silence  on  the  29th,  till  Gen. 
Pope  openea  on   them  with  heavy  artillery, 
when  they  retired  from  their  battery,  and  fd- 
lowed  him  to  oocnpy  the  position.   Meanwhile, 
although  the  resi^nce  to  Gen.  Pope  on  the 
left  was  strong,  the  firing  from  the  centre  and 
right  was  har£y  responded  to.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  80th,  before  daylight,  the  last  of  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  works.    It  was  then 
made  clear  why  the  response  to  Pope's  fire  on 
the  left  had  been  so  severe,  for  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  the  confederate  defence  lay  there, 
being  tiie  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  by  which 
they  were  mainly  retreating,  thongh  it  was 
supposed  that  oonsiderable  bodies  of  them  went 
in  other  directions.    The  federal  cavalry  made 
•  'fspid  porsnit,  and  effected  captures  of  strag- 
gling  parties,  but  accomplished  nothing  of 
magnitude.     The  most  important  movement 
of  this  nature  was  an  expedition  commanded 
by  Ool.  Elliott,  who  with  the  2d  Iowa  cavalry 
started  on  the  28th  and  made  a  forced  march 
to  Booneville,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad ; 
the  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  destroy  the 
raUroad  fbr  the  pnrpose  of  completely  sur- 
ronndlng  Beanregard^s  army.    The  movement 
was  snccessfully  accomplished,  but  not  until 
the  most  of  the  enemy  had  used  the  road  in 
their  retreat;    the  track  was  destroyed  for 
some  distance,  several  culverts  were  blown 
np,  3,600  prisoners,  mostly  sick  and  wounded 
left  beldnd,  were  captured  and  paroled,  and 
TOL.  xn. — 46 


the  confusion  of  the  confederate  army  was 
made  much  greater  by  the  paoic  thus  created. 
Before  the  evacuation,  the  enemy  attempted 
to' bum  the  town,  but  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, the  inhabitants  interfering  to  save 
their  property.  The  direction  in  which  the 
mun  portion  of  Beauregard's  force  fintdly 
withdrew  was  never  known ;  various  rumors 
were  set  on  foot  to  account  for  their  disappear- 
ance, bnt  none  of  them  were  satisfactory. 
The  only  point  which  may  be  considered  as 
settled  is,  that  no  oonsiderable  body  of  them 
were  met,  and  that  no  new  stand  was  mads 
by  them  near  Corinth.  Parts  of  the  army 
were  gradually  transferred,  by  a  very  circu- 
itous road,  to  Chattanooga  and  East  Tennessee; 
others  subsequently  fought  under  LoveU,  Van 
Dorn,  and  Breckinridge.  Beauregard's  losses 
by  death  and  desertion  were  believed  to  be  very 
large.  His  whole  force  was  not  far  from  90,000 
men;  his  subordinate  commanders  were  G«na. 
Polk,  G.  B.  Crittenden,  Bragg,  LovelL  Van 
Dorn,  Price,  and  BrecUnridge.  The  Union 
force  has  not  been  officially  stated. — From 
this  date  forward  affairs  remained  quiet  at 
Corinth  till  September,  the  place  being  mean- 
time occupied  by  Union  troops,  and  confederate 
forces  being  again  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; then  Gen.  Rosecrans,  being  placed  in 
command  of  the  national  forces  in  that  district, 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Corinth,  and  reor- 
ganized his  troops.  At  loka,  a  few  miles  S.  £., 
where  a  small  Union  force  was  stationed,  skir- 
mishing took  place  at  intervals  during  Septem- 
ber, till  the  19th,  when  Gen.  Rosecrans,  with 
two  divisions  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  at- 
tacked the  confederate  gener^  Price  aboat  2 
m.  S.  of  luka ;  the  fight,  which  was  sharp,  was 
not  finished  at  nightfall,  and  being  renewed 
the  next  morning  resulted  in  the  retreat  of 
Price,  and  the  capture  of  numerous  prisoners 
and  much  property.  The  federal  loss  was 
about  100  killed,  and  that  of  the  confederates 
about  800.  It  was  at  once  known  that  the 
pnrpose  of  the  enemy  was  to  attack  Corinth, 
and  preparations  were  vigorously  made  to  re- 
ceive them. '  Additional  and  very  Strong  forti- 
fications were  erected,  the  most  lormidaDle  of 
which  contained  three  batteries,  named  Bnbi- 
nette,  Williams,  and  Phillips ;  these  mounted  30- 
pound  Parrott  and  8-inoh  guns.  Directly  after 
the  battle  of  Inka  Price  marched  to  Ripley, 
the  capital  of  Tippah  oo..  Miss.,  where  he  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  Gens.  Van  Dorn  and 
Villepigne,  the  combined  army,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  nambering  40,000.  An  immediate 
attack  on  Corinth  was  decided  upon..  After 
wuting  at  Ripley  a  few  days  this  force  moved 
forward,  meeong  a  small  picket  guard  of  the 
national  troops  at  a  place  of  little  importance 
N.  W.  of  Oorinth,  known  as  ChewaUo.  The 
latter  retired,  the  plan  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  being 
to  draw  the  enemy  within  reach  of  the  newly 
constmcted  batteries,  of  whose  existence  the 
confederate  generals  were  ignorant.  On  the 
night  of  Oct.  2  tiie  attacking  force  were  within 
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4  m.  of  Oorinth,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8d 
fihe  battle  was  opened  with  artillery,  being  con- 
tinued with  desultory  skirmishing.  Till  2  P.  M. 
the  action  was  fought  chiefly  in  a  wooded  field, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  becanse  the  fed- 
eral troops  were  between  the  works  and  the 
enemy,  tiie  heaviest  guns  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously used.  At  that  hour  a  brilliant  charge 
wa«  made  upon  the  confederates  by  the  17th 
Wisconsin,  and  the  7th,  60th,  and  67th  Illinois 
regiments,  by  which  tie  enemy's  centre  was 
broken.  After  this  there  was  little  fighting  on 
that  day,  and  the  battle  was  undecided  at  night, 
though  the  Union  army  had  clearly  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  confederates.  Early 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  the  batteries  opened  fire 
from  the  national  lines  with  great  effect ;  one 
of  these,  that  called  Robinette,  was  especial- 
ly galling,  and  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy, 
8,000  in  number,  prepared  to  attempt  its  cap- 
ture. Another  attack  was  to  be  made  almost 
simultaneously  upon  the  town  itself,  and  this 
first  reached  the  point  aimed  at.  The  advance 
was  gallantly  made,  and  went  on  unchecked 
by  a  severe  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  even 
oocnpying  the  streets  of  Corinth ;  there  the  fire 
of  battery  Williams  was  hotly  poured  upon 
them,  and  their  reserves  being  cut  off  by  the 
heavy  discharges  from  the  other  batteries,  they 
were  compelled  to  retire,  their  retreat  being 
hastened  by  a  furious  charge.  The  second  at- 
tack, that  upon  the  battery  Robinette,  was  the 
turning  point  of  tlie  battle.  The  fire  upon  this 
column  was  terribly  destructive,  but  in  face  of 
it  the  force  advanced  to  the  battery  itself,  reserv- 
ing their  fire  till  they  mounted  the  parapet; 
they  made  three  attempts  to  take  the  position, 
bat  were  repulsed  wi^  great  daughter,  and 
retreated  in  ntter  confusion,  followed  by  a 
oharge  of  a  brigade  and  by  the  fire  of  two 
heavy  batteries.  In  the  mean  time  on  action 
of  leas  importance,  though  hotly  contested,  had 
been  going  on  in  front  of  the  Phillips  battery, 
where  also  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  The 
battle  was  thus  virtually  brought  to  an  end 
soon  after  midday  of  the  4th,  when  the  confed- 
erates retreated  westward.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  the  Union  army,  being  re6nforoed 
by  6,000  men  from  Jackson,  commenced  the 
pursuit;  on  reaching  the  Hatchie  river  the 
confederates  found  themselves  between  the 
forces  of  Hurlbut  and  Ord  from  Bolivar,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  pursuing  column  of  Rose- 
crans  on  the  other.  A  hard  battle  ensued 
there,  continuing  till  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
and  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates with  heavy  losses.  The  federal  troops 
followed  in  pursuit  till  the  9th,  when  Gen. 
Grant  recalled  Gen.  Rosecrans;  at  that  time 
the  latter  reported  the  enemy  dispersed,  de- 
moralized, and  incapable  of  further  resistance. 
Dnnng  the  retreat  the  confederates  abandon- 
ed ana  spiked  11  guns,  and  lost  8  caissons,  to- 
gether with  large  stores  of  ammunition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
the  Tlnion  loss  in  this  battle  was  316  killed  and 


1,812  wounded,  among  the  former  being  Gen. 
Hackleman ;  while  the  confederates  lost  nearlj 
1,428  killed,  including  many  officers,  1,800 
wounded,  and  2,248  prisoners.  They  lost,  alio, 
14  stand  of  colors,  2  pieces  of  artillery,  4,600 
rounds  of  ammunition,  8,800  stand  of  arms,  and 
a  large  number  of  accoutrements. 

COUCH,  Dabius  Nash,  migor-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Putniin 
co„  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1822.  He  was  grsdn- 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  entered  di«  4di 
artillery,  and  was  in  active  service  duiisg  the 
Mexican  war,  attached  to  Capt.  'VTashington'a 
battery.  He  received  a  brevet  for  gallantry  at 
Buena  Vista  in  Feb.  1847,  and  was  commit- 
sioned  as  Ist  lieutenant  the  same  year.  He  was 
afterward  in  command  at  Key  West  barracks, 
aided  in  suppressing  tlie  last  outbreak  of  tlie 
Seminoles,  and  in  1868  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  suen- 
tific  tour  in  Mexico.  He  published  an  accomit 
of  his  explorations  under  the  tide  of  "Notes 
of  Travel."  In  1854  he  resigned  his  commii- 
sion  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Nev 
York  city,  hut  subsequently  removed  to  Taim-  ^ 
ton,  Mass.  In  July,  1861,  he  took  the  field  ia 
command  of  the  7th  Massachusetts  regiaieBt, 
and  in  August  was  appointed  briga^e^geD«nl 
of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  ftm  M^ 
17.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  annj  of  tlie 
Potomac  he  was  assigned  the  command  of  t 
division  in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Keyes,  with  vhicii 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  promoted  to  be  m^ji^- 
general  July  4,  1862 ;  took  part  in  the  battla 
of  South  mountain  and  Antietam,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  IVanUins 
corps ;  and  was  soon  afterward  placed  in  eoo- 
mand  of  the  2d  (late  Sunoner's)  army  ootpt. 

COWDIN,  Robert,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  at  Jamuei. 
Vt,  in  1808.  He  went  to  Boston  at  the  age 
of  21,  with  no  property  but  bis  wardrok 
which  he  carried  in  a  bundle.  Engaging  a! 
first  in  a  humble  avocation,  he  eventnallx  l)^ 
came  a  lumber  merchant,  and  was  still  in  that 
business  when  the  civil  war  broke  ont  He 
was  also  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Boston,  mi 
for  20  years  was  connected  with  the  Massacho- 
setta  militia.  In  June,  1861,  he  took  the  field 
in  command  of  the  1  st  Massachusetts  volanteers, 
and  fought  in  Gen.  Tyler's  division  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  Sept.  1863. 

OOa,  Jacob  Dolbon,  m^or-general  of  vd- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Montreal 
Canada,  Oct.  27,  1828.  His  parents  were  re* 
dents  of  New  York  city,  where  the  son  stadied 
law  for  some  time,  afterward  spending  three 
years  at  Oberlin  college,  Ohio,  and  being  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  that  state  in  1853.  He  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Warren,  O..  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  state  senate  in  1869.  In  1861  he  was 
^pointed  brigadier-general  in  the  state  militia. 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  camp  of  instrw- 
tion.    He  was  commissioned  brigadier-geoenl 
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of  Tolnnteen  Maj  17,  1861,  and  selected  to 
oommand  the  forces  in  the  Kanawha  valley. 
He  soon  drove  ont  Gen.  Wise,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Ganley  Bridge.  He  remained  in  com- 
mand of  this  department,  except  for  a  short 
time  daring  which  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  over 
him,  until  Ang.  1862,  when  he  was  assigned  a 
place  in  the  army  of  Virginia  nnder  Gen.  Pope. 
In  October  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  m%jor-gen- 
eral,  and  ordered  to  the  district  of  the  Kanawha. 

ORAIG,  Jambs,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
aboat  1820,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  removed  to  Missouri  and  settled  at 
St.  Joseph ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1846-'7;  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  a  captain  of  Missouri  mounted  rifles 
from  Aug.  1847,  to  Nov.  1848;  was  circuit 
attorney  for  the  12th  judicial  circuit  in  Mis- 
eoori  from  1852  to  1856 ;  was  elected  as  a  dem- 
ocrat a  representative  in  congress  from  the  4th 
district  of  that  state  in  1857,  and  was  reelect- 
ed in  1869,  Being  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Union  cause  in  Missouri,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  March  21, 1862, 
and  has  since  been  employed  in  the  West. 

CRAWFORD,  Samtbl  Wtlik,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born 
in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  8, 1839.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1847,  studied  medicine,  and  in  1851  was  com- 
missioned as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  8. 
army.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  Texas, 
where  he  was  on  duty  for  8  years,  and  then  to 
New  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  1856. 
He  was  then  recalled,  with  permission  to  pass 
through  Mexico,  and  on  reaching  the  capital 
was  retained  by  the  U.  S.  minister  with  the 
assent  of  the  war  department.  While  in  that 
oonntry  he  made  scientiiio  and  geographical 
researches,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
geographical  society  of  Mexico.  He  was  made 
bearer  of  despatches  to  his  government,  and 
then  ordered  to  duty  in  Kansas.  In  1860  he 
was  sent  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  was  one  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861,  where 
ne  volunteered  as  an  officer  of  the  line,  and 
commanded  a  battery  during  the  action.  For 
this  service  he  was  appointed  m^or  of  the  18th 
(new)  regiment  of  infantry  in  Sept.  1861,  or- 
dered to  western  Virginia,  and  made  inspector- 
general  of  that  department.  He  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  25, 
1862,  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks 
in  the  array  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  was  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  commanding  general.  He 
was  in  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Virginia, 
and  in  a  cavalry  reoonnoissance  to  Orange 
Court  House  engaged  two  regiments  of  the  ene- 
my nnder  Gen.  Robinson,  and  took  66  prisoners 
including  several  officers ;  bore  a  leading  part 
in  the  battle  of  Oedar  mountun,  where  he  lost 
more  than  half  of  his  brigade ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Man^eld  commanded  his  divi- 
sion in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where  he  was 


severely  wounded,  but  kept  the  field  till  the 
close  of  the  action. 

ORITTENDEN,  Gbobos  B.,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bonl 
in  Kentucky.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
J.  Crittenden,  and  brottier  of  Gen.  T.  L.  Crit- 
tenden. He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1882.  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  mfantry ;  resigned  in  1838,  but  reentered 
the  army  as  oaptun  in  the  mounted  rifles  in 
1846 ;  became  m^or  by  brevet  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco  in  1847,  full  major 
in  1848,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1856.  Re- 
signing again,  June  10,  1861,  he  was  appoints 
a  m^or-general  in  the  provisional  army  of  the 
southern  states,  and  ordered  to  S.  E.  Kentncky, 
where  on  Jan.  19, 1862,  he  was  defeated  by 
Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  in  the  battle  of 
MUI  Spring  or  Somerset.  He  was  placed  under 
arrest  shortly  after  this  action,  and  was  not  re- 
leased until  November. 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  Lkonidas,  m^or- 
general  of  volunteera  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom 
in  Rnssellville,  Ky.,  in  1819.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  stadied 
law  nnder  his  ftther,  and  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  rose  to  the  office  of  commonwealth's 
attorney.  On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  hastened  to  the  army,  and  was  appoint- 
ed volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Buena 
Vista.  Gen.  Taylor,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
presidency,  i^pointed  him  consul  at  Liverpool 
(1849).  Returning  to  America  on  the  accession 
of  President  Pierce,  he  resided  for  a  while  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  but  afterward  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  at  Louisville.  He  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  17, 
1861,  and  assigned  a  command  under  Gen. 
Buell.  For  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh,  April  6  and  7, 1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
m^or-general,  July  17,  and  assigned  a  division 
in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  subsequent- 
ly commanded  the  2d  corps,  composing  the  left 
wing,  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  under  Gen. 
BueU,  and  in  October  was  attached  to  Gen. 
Rosecrans's  department  of  the  Cnmi)erland. 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  T.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ala- 
bama about  1828.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  and  oousin  of  M^.  Gen.  T.  L. 
Crittenden.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as 
2d  lieutenant  of  Missouri  mounted  volunteers, 
bnt  is  now  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  and  in  1861,  on 
the  call  for  troops  to  serve  8  months,  took  the 
field  as  colonel  of  the  6th  Indiana  volunteers, 
with  a  detachment  of  which  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  under  Col.  Dumont  Af- 
ter the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  the 
regiment  was  reorganized  nnder  his  oommand 
for  8  years.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  April  28, 1862,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  July  12, 
and  was  released  in  October. 

CROOK,  Geoboe,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
-nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ohio  abont 
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1839,  was  grsdnsted  at  West  Point  in  186S  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  in- 
fantry; became  Ist  lieatenant  in  March,  I860, 
and  captain  May  14,  1861 ;  was  made  colonel 
of  the  86th  Ohio  volunteers,  serving  in  -western 
Virginia,  and  at  the  head  of  1,800  men  repulsed 
a  much  larger  body  of  confederates  at  Lewis- 
bnrg,  Greenbrier  oo.,  April  28, 1862,  capturing 
4  cannon,  200  stand  of  arms,  and  100  prisoners. 
He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  ^pt.  1862, 
and  toolc  command  of  the  district  of  Kanawha 
about  Nov.  1. 

CROSS  KETS,  8  place  about  8  m.  S.  E.  of 
Harrisonburg,  the  capital  of  Rockingham  co., 
Va.,  where  a  battle  was  fought  June  8,  1862. 
The  confederate  Gen.  Jackson,  being  pursued 
by  Gen.  Fremont,  retreated  up  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  his  rear  covered  by  Ashby's  cavalry  and 
infimtty.  On  June  6  Gen.  Fremont's  pnrsiiit 
wea  miOBnally  vigorous,  and  the  enemy  suffer- 
ed severely ;  during  the  retreat  from  Harrison- 
burg, on  that  day,  Gen.  Ashby  was  killed,  and 
the  way  along  which  the  -confederate  army  re- 
treated was  strewn  with  wagons,  clothing,  and 
equipments.  On  the  8th  Gen.  Fremont,  leaving 
Ebrrisonburg  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  with  not  more 
than  10,000  men,  allowing  the  fallest  estimates, 
met  the  enemy  at  Oross  Keys  8  hours  later. 
Under  Gen.  Fremont  were  Gens.  Stahel,  Milroy, 
and  Schenck,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
battle.  Jackson's  army,  which  numbered  about 
16,000,  was  stationed  under  cover  of  woods  and 
in  ravines,  being  well  sheltered.  Fremont's 
line,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  was  soon 
formed ;  but  before  this  was  accomplished  the 
battle  was  opened  on  the  enemy's  right  by  Gen. 
Stahel,  who  forced  the  confederates  to  retire. 
At  half-past  12  a  general  advance  was  ordered, 
and  the  whole  line  moved  forward,  descending 
the  slopes  of  8  nearly  parallel  hills,  passing 
through  the  intervening  valley,  and  ascending 
the  hills  on  the  other  side.  Gen.  Stahel  ad- 
vanced the  8th  New  York  regiment  against  the 
enemy's  right;  the  regiment  fought  with  re- 
markable bravery,  but  being  unsupported  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  the  colonel  being  se- 
verely wounded,  and  the  total  loss  being  not 
less  than  SOO,  more  than  half  its  strength.  The 
confederates  immediately  followed  np  this  suc- 
cess vigorously,  but  their  advance  was  promptly 
checked  by  artillery,  and  Gen.  Stahel  with- 
drew his  brigade  to  a  stronger  position.  In  the 
meanwhile.  Gen.  Milroy  in  the  centre  and  Gen. 
Schenck  on  the  right  forced  the  enemy  back,  a 
splendid  fire  of  artillery  being  kept  up  along 
the  line.  The  battle  continued  for  more  than 
8  honrs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Union 
army  held  the  field.  During  the  night  it  was 
expected  that  the  battle  would  the  next  morn- 
ing be  renewed ;  but  when  the  day  broke  it 
appeared  that  the  confederates,  who  were 
threatened  in  their  rear  by  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Shields,  had  left,  rapidly  making  their  way  to- 
ward Port  Republic  The  Union  loss  in  this 
battle  was  between  600  and  700  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing,  indudi^  many  officers.    The 


confederate  loss  is  not  accurately  knowa, 
though  hundreds  of  their  dead  were  left  be- 
hind them  nnburied,  and  the  houses  along  tliar 
way  were  full  of  their  wounded. 

CRUFT,  Chaslks,  brigadier-general  of  toI- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the  Benriee 
in  1861,  became  colonel  of  the  Slat  lodiiBi 
volunteers,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gener- 
al July  10,  1862. 

CULLUif,  Gkorgs  Wasrihotos,  brig8die^ 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bora 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  36, 1818,  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1838  and  appointed  breTSt  U 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers;  became 
2d  lieutenant  April  20, 1886,  and  eaptnn  Jidj 
7,  1838.  From  1888  to  1888  he  was  emplOTet 
nnder  Col.  Totten  in  the  constniction  of  f  «t 
Adams  and  other  works  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  irift 
the  exception  of  two  years  while  astdstantto 
the  chief  engineer  at  Washington.  From  18S8 
to  1848  he  superintended  the  erection  of  Fort 
Trumbull  and  the  battery  at  Fort  Griswold, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  from  1846  to  1848  of 
Forts  Warren^  Independence,  and  'Winthref, 
and  other  national  works  in  Boston  harbor,  * 
the  same  time  having  charge  of  the  constne- 
tion  of  the  sapper,  miner,  and  pontoon  equi- 
pages for  the  armies  then  invading  Mexiet. 
From  1848  to  186S  he  was  instructor  of  prac- 
tical engineering  in  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  during  which  time  he  fspeai  tiro 
years  in  European,  omental,  and  American  trard 
for  his  health ;  and  in  186S-'4  constructed  tie 
New  York  assay  office.  He  was  also  appointtd 
in  1848  commandant  of  sappers,  miners,  and 
pontoniers  in  the  army.  He  afterward  wjW^ 
intended  the  constniction  of  the  fortifieatioDS 
and  other  public  works  in  North  and  Sontli 
Carolina,  and  in  1868  took  charge  of  thoae  it 
New  Bedford,  Newport,  New  London,  andSer 
York  on  the  sound.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  ordered  to  WaA- 
ington,  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott, 
with  the  rank  successively  of  lieutenant-colwid 
and  colonel,  from  April  9  to  Nov.  1,  and  wa» 
promoted  to  be  major  of  engineers.  On  Kot.  li, 
1861,  he  was  nominated  a  brigadiei^general  tad 
appointed  chief  of  staff  and  engineers  to  Gea. 
Halleck,  commanding  the  department  of  Ae 
Mississippi,  and  still  holds  the  same  relatica  to 
that  general,  having  served  through  the  «■■ 
paign  before  Corinth  and  accompanied  bin 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chief  cominand  at 
Washington.  While  at  the  West  he  also  had 
Command  for  some  time  at  Oairo,  111.,  aad  aiiw 
1861  baa  been  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  aanittiT 
commission.  Gen.  Cnllnm  has  pobliahed  a 
"Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  a* 
U.  8.  Military  Academy"  (New  York,  18M); 
"Military  Bridges,  with  India  Rubber  Poa- 
toons"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1849;  2d  ed.,  1861): 
and  a  translation  of  Dnparoq's  "ElMnentaof 
Militory  Art  and  History"  (1868). 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  a  pass  in  the  Cw 
berland  monntaina  in  8.  E.  Kentucky,  145  ■• 
S.  E.  of  Lexington,  and  60  m.  N.  of  Knoxrill*, 
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which  has  proved  of  much  strategic  importance 
during  the  exiBting  oivU  war.    The  Oamberlaud 
monntains  have  in  this  region  a  general  N.  £. 
and  S.  W.  direction,  and  for  npwud  of  160  m. 
K  of  the  gap  they  present  no  opening  available 
for  a  wagon  road.    The  gap  itself  affords  a  nar- 
row but  perfectly  practicable  road,  and  W.  of 
it  are  Baptist,  Rogers's,  and  Big  Creek  gaps, 
which,  without  being  in  any  sense  depressions 
in  Oxe  mountain  range,  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  summit  is  there  somewhat 
more  easy  of  access  than  elsewhere.    Over 
Rogers's  and  Big  Greek  gaps,  distant  respec- 
tively 20  and  8S  m.  from  Cumberland  gap, 
lightly  laden  wagons  have  occasionally  been 
known  to  pass ;  but  prior  to  the  war  persons 
living  S.  of  Big  Creek  gap  preferred  to  drive 
an  additional  80  m.  ratner  than  attempt  even 
with  empty  wagons  the  passage  of  either  that 
or  Rogers's  gap.    The  average  height  of  the 
range  is  alx>ut  1,200  feet,  one  side  of  it  being 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  walls  enclosing 
Onmberland  gap  are  400  feet  high.    Throogh 
tbia  defile  therefore  passes  the  only  available 
road  for  bnndreds  of  miles  from  Kentucky  into 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  the  possession  of  it,  in 
view  of  the  well  known  Union  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  region,  became  early  in 
(he  contest  an  important  consideration  with 
both  Union  and  confederate  generals.    A  Union 
army  occupying  the  gap  in  force  could  threaten 
the  railroads  which  pass  through  Enozville  and 
connect  the  eastern  and  western  slave  states, 
and  could  thus  isolate  to  some  extent  the  two 
regions ;  and  a  confederate  army  similarly  post- 
ed could  effectually  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
national  troops  to  penetrate  into  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, and  could  secure  uninterrupted  railroad 
communication  for  the  seceded  states.     The 
gap  was  accordingly  early  occupied  by  a  body 
of  confederate  troops,  who  kept  in  check  the 
Unionists  of  East  Tennessee,  and  sought  to  ren- 
der their  almost  impregnable  position  still  more 
strong  by  forming  earthworks  and  rifle  pits  at 
every  available  point,  and  by  blockading  the 
gaps  to  the  west  by  fallen  trees  and  rocks  so  as 
to  render  them  impassable  to  cavalry  or  artil- 
lery.    No  serious  attempt  against  the  gap  was 
made  by  the  Union  forces  until  the  general  ad- 
vance southward  in  the  spring  of  1802,  when 
Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan  was  sent  there  with  an 
army  of  abont  10,000  men.    Arriving  at  Cum- 
berland ford,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  10  m. 
N.  of  the  gap,  early  in  April,  he  ascertained 
by  several  extended  reconnoiasanoes  the  for- 
midable character  of  the  confederate  defences, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  a  flank  march  across 
the  mountains  and  attacking  them  in  the  rear. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  movement,  the  enemy 
were  kept  amused  by  various  mancenvres  in 
front  of  tho  gap,  and  a  diversion  against  the 
important  position  of  Chattanooga  in  S.  E.  Ten- 
nessee was  attempted  by  a  portion  of  Buell's' 
army,  under  cover  of  which  one  of  Morgan's 
brigades  entered  Rogers's  gap  on  June  6  and 
Ibegan  to  remove  the  obstrootions.    Two  other 


brigades  followed,  and  so  quietly  and  skilfully 
was  the  march  conducted  tnat  the  head  of  the 
column  had  advanced  40  m.  over  one  of  the 
most  di£Scult  routes  ever  travelled  by  artillery, 
before  the  confederates  were  aware  that  a  single 
soldier  had  left  Cumberland  ford.  Heavy  siege 
guns  were  hauled  along  by  the  aid  of  blodc 
and  tackle,  horses  and  men  pulling  at  the  same 
rope ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  rear  guard 
firom  attack,  the  mountain  sides  were  mined  so 
that  the  valleys  along  the  route  could  be  at  any 
moment  obstructed.  On  June  11  this  portion 
of  Morgan's  army  reached  Powell's  valley  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  mountains,  from  which  point 
it  could  threaten  equally  Cumberland  gap  on 
the  E.,  Knoxville  on  the  S.,  and  Clinton,  the 
confederate  depot  of  supplies,  on  the  S.  W. 
The  remaining  brigades  had  meanwhile  crossed 
the  monntains  at  Big  Creek  gap,  and  on  the 
16th  the  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Fin- 
castle,  Tenn.,  the  junction  of  the  Knoxville  and 
Valley  roads,  whence  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  it  marched  for  Cumberland  gap,  9  m.  dis- 
tant. The  confederate  Gen.  Stevenson  how- 
ever evacuated  the  position  at  the  approach  of 
Morgan,  by  whom  on  the  same  evening  it  was 
qnieUy  occupied.  Here  Morgan  remained  nn- 
distnrbed  for  two  months,  awaiting  the  re- 
enforcements,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  attempt  a  demonstration  on 
£noxville  or  adjacent  points.  Meanwhile  the 
confederates  under  Stevenson  began  to  gather 
in  formidable  numbers  in  front  of  him,  and  on 
Aug.  17  Gen.  £.  Eirby  Smith,  who  had  passed 
through  Rogers's  and  Big  Creek  gaps,  speared 
in  his  rear  with  26,000  men,  effectually  inter- 
rupting hia  communications  with  Lexington  and 
the  north.  The  confederates  confidently  ex- 
pected the  surrender  of  the  Union  forces,  thus 
cut  off  from  their  supplies ;  but  as  Morgan 
showed  no  disposition  to  capitulate.  Smith  was 
compelled  at  tne  expiration  of  a  week  to  move 
northward  to  Lexii^on  to  obtain  subsistence. 
Por  a  month  Morgan  held  out  in  the  hope 
that  assistance  would  reach  him,  and  finally  on 
Sept.  17  was  compelled  by  fear  of  starvation  to 
evacnate  the  gap  and  march  toward  the  Ohio. 
Previous  to  his  departure  every  thing  not  capa- 
ble of  being  removed  was  destroyed,  and  tlie 
road  was  rendered  impassable  by  exploding  the 
mines  laid  in  the  adjoining  mountain  sides. 
The  enemy  immediately  reoccnpied  the  gi^, 
and  still  meo.  1862)  hold  it  in  large  force. 
.  CURRY,  Jabez  Luatbttk  Monboe,  an 
American  politician,  born  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ga., 
June  5, 182S,  removed  with  his  family  to  Talla- 
dega CO.,  Ala.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Georgia  in  1848, 
and  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard  univernty  in 
1846,and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer. 
In  1846  he  joined  a  regiment  of  Texas  rangers 
raised  for  tne  Mexican  war,  but  was  compdled 
by  ill  health  to  leave  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Alabama  in 
1847,  1868,  and  1866,  and  in  1866  was  chosen 
a  representative  in  congress,  and  distinguished 
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himself  in  that  body  hj  great  ability  as  a  de- 
bater. Long  before  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
dissolntion  of  the  Union  in  case  of  the  election 
of  a  republican  president;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1862, 
he  joined  the  other  representatives  of  Alabama 
at  Washington  in  advising  the  immediate  seces- 
sion of  the  state.  He  was  appointed,  Jan.  8, 
by  the  anthorides  of  Alabama,  a  commissioner 
to  invite  Maryland  to  co5perate  in  the  secession 
movement,  and  is  novr  (Dec.  1862)  a  member  of 
the  confederate  house  of  representatives. 

OURTIN,  Andrew  Orboo,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, born  In  Bellefonte,  Centre  co.,  Penn., 
April  22,  1817.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  law 
acnool  of  the  Hon.  John  Reed,  professor  of  law 
in  Dickinson  college,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1889,  and  commenced  practice  at  Bellefonte. 
He  took  an  active  part  m  politics,  canvassing 
the  state  for  Henry  Clay  m  1844  and  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1848.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Pollock  secretary  of  state  and  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  in  1868  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bellefonte.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
governor  by  the  republican  party,  and  after  an 
exciting  contest,  in  which  he  actively  canvassed 
the  whole  state,  was  elected  by  a  mtgority  of 
88,000  over  his  competitor,  Gen.  Foster,  who 
united  the  votes  of  the  supporters  of  Bell, 
Breckinridge,  and  Douglas.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  the  organization  of  troops, 
and  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  spe- 
cial session  in  May,  1861,  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  corps,  which  has  since 
rendered  important  services  to  the  country. 

CURTIS,  Samubl  R.,  m^or-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  Feb.  8,  1807, 
in  Ohio,  while  his  parents  were  on  their  way 
from  Connecticut  to  the  West.  He  entered  the 
military  academy  from  New  Tork  in  1827,  and 
was  graduated  in  1881,  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  mfan- 
try,  in  which  he  served  till  June  80,  1882, 
when  he  resigned.  He  then  studied  law  in 
Ohio  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  left  that 
profession  to  devote  himself  to  engineering, 
and  from  April,  1887,  to  May,  1889,  was  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Muskingum  river  im- 
provement. At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  became  a^'utant-general  of  Ohio,  and 
on  June  28, 1846,  colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  volun- 
teers.   He  served  under  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mex- 


ico, was  snocessively  governor  of  Mitsmotu, 
Camargo,  Monterey,  and  Saltillo,  and  irhen  th« 
12  months  was  completed  for  which  bis  regi- 
ment had  enlisted  and  they  were  disebsrgtd, 
he  remained  as  acting  assistant  a4jnt«Dt-gen- 
eral  to  Gen.  WooL  Returning  to  Ohio,  be  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  but  sgain  abtn- 
doned  it  for  engineering  labors  in  loirs  and 
Wisconsin,  and  finally  settled  at  Eeokuk,  leva. 
He  was  elected  in  1866  a  representative  ia  con- 
gress from  the  Ist  district  in  that  state,  aid 
was  reelected  in  1868  and  1860.  He  vasala) 
a  member  of  the  peace  conference  in  1861.  In 
congress  he  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  re- 
publican party,  and  especially  identified  biia- 
self  with  the  advocacy  of  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  He 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  2d  lova  toI- 
unteers  in  June,  1861,  and  ordered  todntjia 
K.  Missouri,  but  soon  went  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  extra  session  of  congress.  While 
there  be  received  the  commission  of  brigadie^ 
general  of  volunteers,  dating  from  May  17.  In 
August  he  resigned  his  seat  in  congresi  and 
took  command  at  Jefiferson  barracks.  He  aerred 
under  Gen.  Fremont  at  St.  Louis  and  Benton 
barracks,  and  when  Mr.  Cameron,  eecretaiyof 
war,  and  A^utant-Gen.  Thomas  vi^ted  that 
department  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
commanding  general,  Gen.  Curtis  testified  that 
he  did  not  think  him  competent  to  his  poeitioii. 
After  Gen.  Halleck  took  command  of  the  de- 
partment, Nov.  8,  Gen.  Onrtis  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  St.  Louis  district.  Bubseqneitlj 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  army  destined 
to  operate  against  the  confederates  in  5.  V. 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  which,  haying  drir- 
en  Price,  MoCulloch,  and  Van  Dom  from  3C»- 
souri,  fought  and  won  the  important  batde  of 
Pea  ridge  in  N.  W.  Arkansas,  March  6, 7,  and 
8,  1862.  Promoted  to  be  a  migor-geDenl, 
March  21,  he  now  entered  Arkansas  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  river,  and  march- 
ing his  army,  a  part  of  which  was  tiansfemd 
to  Gen.  Halleck's  command  before  Coriatb. 
through  the  state  without  other  seriooa  cod- 
fliots,  but  amid  considerable  difficulties,  arrived 
at  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi,  June  18.  Here 
he  remained  until  August,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Cbic*- 
go  to  organize  a  Pacific  railroad  company,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  corporators ;  aflerThiek 
he  was  ordered  to  take  command  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  with  his  head-quarters  at  St.  leai> 
where  he  still  remains  (Deo.  1863). 


D 


DANA,  NAPOLBOif  Jaokbon  TxctiMSKH,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army, 
born  at  Fort  Sullivan,  Eastport,  Me.,  April  16, 
1828.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842, 
received  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the 


7th  infantry,  and  was  assigned  to  a  coBpuff 
stationed  at  Fort  Pike,  La,  During  the  Men- 
can  war  he  served  with  distinction,  'f*' *" 
verely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  was  brevetted  captain.   Upon  his  recovery 
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he  was  ordered  to  Boston,  and  from  thence 
to  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
oonstmction  of  Forts  Ripley  and  Ridgely.  In 
1855  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  parsoits  until  Oct.  1861,  when  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  Minnesota 
▼olnnteers.  He  took  command  of  his  raiment 
at  PoolesyiUe,  Md.,  and  on  the  21st  of  that 
month  participated  in.  the  hattle  of  Ball's  bluff. 
He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  yolunteers 
Feb.  S,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  all  the 
battles  in  the  peninsnla  and  before  Richmond. 
At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Gen.  Sedgwick's  division  of  Samner's 
army  corps,  and  was  wounded. 

DASENT,  GsosoB  Wkbbe,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  about  1816.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  college,  London,  and  Magdalen  hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  B.A.  in  1840. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1852,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
Btndy  of  Scandinavian  literature,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  northern  Europe.  He  has 
translated  from  the  Norse  "The  Prose  or 
Younger  Edda  of  Snorro  Sturleson"  (1842), 
and  published  "  Theophilus  Eutychianus,  from 
the  original  Greek,  in  Icelandic,  Low  German, 
and  other  Languages"  (1846) ;  "  The  Horsemen 
in  Ireland"  (186S);  " Popular  Tales  from  the 
Norse"  (Edinburgh,  1868);  "The  Story  of 
Bnmt  Njal,  from  the  Icelandic  Njal's  Saga"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1861);  and  "Selection  of  Norse 
Tales  for  Children"  (1862).  Mr.  Dasent  has 
also  contributed  to  the  "  Oxford  Essays"  a  pa- 
per on  "Ancient  Iceland,"  and  has  received 
f>om  Oxford  university  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
He  has  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  writers 
Ibr  the  London  "  Times." 

DAVIDSON,  John  Wtnh,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Fair- 
fax county,  Va.,  Aug.  18, 1824.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1845,  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons.  In  1846  he  ac- 
companied Gen.  Kearny's  expedition  to  Oali- 
fomia  in  command  of  a  battery  of  howitzers, 
and  remained  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  1860. 
During  this  period  he  was  in  the  battles  of  San 
Pasqual,  Dec.  6,  1846 ;  San  Bernardo,  Dec.  7, 
1846 ;  San  Gabriel,  Jan.  8,  1847 ;  plains  of  the 
ICesa,  Jan.  9,  1847;  Clear  lake,  Oal.,  May  17, 
1860;  and  at  Russian  river,  June  17, 1860,  under 
Oapt.  (.sfterward  Gen.)  Nathaniel  Lyon,  2d  in- 
fantry. He  fought  the  battle  of  Cieniguilla,  New 
Mexico,  March  80, 1854,  against  the  Apache  and 
Utah  Indians,  losing  three  fourths  of  the,  squa- 
dron under  his  command,  and  being  wounded 
himself  in  the  engagem^ent.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  Jan.  18,  '1865,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  commanded  an  expedition  sent  to 
open  communication  between  Santa  F6  and 
Capt.  Pope's  wells  on  the  Pecos  river.  He  was 
appelated  m^or  in  the  2d  dragoons  Nov.  14, 
1861,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Feb. 
S,  1862.  He  was  immediately  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Smith's 


division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  serv- 
ed in  the  battles  at  Lee's  mills,  April  5,  1862; 
Mechanicsville,  May  24 ;  Golding's  farm,  June 
28 ;  and  White  Oak  swamp,  June  30.  Early  in 
August  he  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  S.  £.  district  of  Missouri. 

DA  VIES,  Thomas  Alfbkd,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  Deo.  1809.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  military  academy  in  1829,  as- 
signed to  the  let  inJGuitry,  and  immediately 
ordered  to  the  N.  W.  frontier,  and  served  two 
years  under  CoL  Zachary  Taylor.  In  1831 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  for  the  next 
80  years  his  time  was  divided  between  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering  and  mercantile 
pursuits  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1840- 
'41  he  was  engaged  on  the  Croton  aqueduct. 
In  May,  1861,  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
16th  New  York  volunteers.  In  the  first  battle 
of  Boll  run,  July  21, 1861,  he  was  acting  briga- 
dier, commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  army ; 
and  for  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, March  7, 1862.  He  joined  the  army  of 
the  West  nnder  Gen.  Halleck,  and  during  the 
movement  against  Corinth  commanded  the  sec- 
ond division  of  the  array.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  eatitled  "  Answer  to  Hugh  Miller  and  The- 
oretical Geologists"  (12mo.,  New  York). 

DAVIS,  Jeffbbson  C,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  ai-my,  born  in  Indiana. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  regular  army  from  his 
native  state,  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  Ist  artillery  in  1848.  In  1862  be  was  made 
1st  lieutenant,  which  rank  he  held  ^t  Fort 
Sumter  during  the  bombardment  in  April, 
1861.  In  the  following  May  he  was  promoted 
to  be  captain,  and  allowed  leave  of  absence  to 
take  conunand  of  the  22d  Indiana  volunteers. 
He  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  by  Gen.  Fremont, 
and  served  with  him  in  Missouri ;  but  when 
Fremont  was  removed  he  lost  his  rank,  the 
commissions  issued  by  that  general  not  be- 
ing held  valid.  He  continued  however  to  com- 
mand a  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
under  Gens.  Hunter  and  Pope.  For  his  con- 
duct at  the  engagement  of  Milford  in  central 
Missouri,  where  he  captured  a  superior  force 
with  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies,  he 
was  made  a  brigadier- general  of  volunteers, 
Dec.  18,  1861,  and  at  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge 
was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  4  di- 
visions of  Gen.  Curtis's  army.  He  was  then 
transferred-  to  Gen.  Halleck'e  army  before  Cor- 
inth, and  after  the  evacuation  of  that  place 
by  the  confederates  was  placed  over  a  divi- 
sion in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  When  Bragg 
invaded  Kentucky,  Gen.  Davis  reported  to  Gen. 
Nelson  at  Louisville,  and  was  charged  with  the 
organization  of  the  city  militia.  Suspended 
from  his  command  for  some  trifling  cause, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Wright  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  was  at  once  restored  to  duty  by 
that  officer,  and  sent  back  to  Louisville,  where 
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his  proper  commander,  Gen.  Baell,  had  now 
arrived.  On  Sept.  29,  meeting  Gen.  Nelson  at 
a  hotel  in  that  city,  Gen.  Davis  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  arrest,  when  Kelson  strack 
him  twice  in  Uie  face.  Gen.  Davis  thereupon 
borrowed  a  pistol  and  shot  Nelson  through  the 
breast,  killing  him  almost  immediately.  After 
remaining  a  short  time  under  arrest  he  was  ro- 
Btored  to  duty,  and  ordered  to  Covington. 

DAVIS,  Thomas,  an  Irish  poet,  bom  at  Mal- 
low, connty  Cork,  in  1814,  died  in  Dublin, 
Sept.  16,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
ooUege,  Dublin,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Nation"  newspaper  in  1842  became  one 
of  its  principal  writers.  A  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  stirring  national  ballads  in  the 
formation  of  the  "Young  Ireland"  party,  to 
which  the  "  Nation"  was  devoted,  induced  him 
to  make  his  first  attempts  at  poetical  composi- 
tion in  the  columns  of  that  paper ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued  to  write  for  it, 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  "  A  Celt,"  a  variety 
of  lyrical  and  ballad  pieces,  which  became 
widely  popular.  An  edition  of  them,  with  an 
introduction  by  John  Mitchel,  appeared  in 
New  York  in  1860. 

DEAE,  Fbrekoz,  a  Hungarian  statesman, 
bom  at  Kehida,  in  the  county  of  Zaht,  Oct.  17, 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  Comorn  and  Kaab, 
devoting  himself  to  legal  and  political  studies, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  prominent  in  the 
debates  of  the  county  assembly  of  Zala.  Elected 
a  member  of  the  diet  of  1882-'6,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  that  as  well  as  in 
the  following  legislative  assembly  (1839-'40). 
His  greatest  parliamentary  service  was  the  elab- 
oration, in  conjunct! on  with  Szalay  and  others, 
of  an  excellent  project  of  a  penal  code.  Again 
elected  by  his  native  connty  to  the  diet  of 
1848-'4,  he  refused  to  serve  on  account  of  the 
instraction  ^ven  to  the  representatives  by  the 
reactionary  m^ority  of  the  connty,  then  tri- 
umphant, to  vote  against  the  proposed  equality 
of  taxation,  to  which  De&k,  with  some  200 
other  nobles,  now  voluntarily  subjected  him- 
self. Failing  health  compelled  Deak  to  decline 
also  the  offered  election  to  the  diet  of  1847-'8 ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1848,  after  the  decisive 
victory  gained  by  the  opposition,  now  under 
the  lead  of  Kossuth,  over  the  Aus^an  govern- 
ment, he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  in 
the  Batthyunyi  ministry.  That  ministry  re- 
signing on  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities 
against  Austria,  he  retired  to  private  life,  in 
December  was  a  member  of  the  unsuccessful 
deputation  sent  to  the  camp  of  Windischgrutz 
for  the  negotiation  of  peace,  was  arrested  by 
that  Austrian  commander,  but  soon  released, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Pesth.  After  reject- 
ing various  overtures  made  him  by  the  Vienna 
cabinet  with  the  object  of  gaining  him  over  as 
a  mediator  between  the  dynasty  and  the  Hun- 
garian people,  he  reappeared  in  the  public  arena 
toward  the  close  of  1860,  after  the  reverses  in 
Italy  and  financial  embarrassments  compelled 
Francis  Joseph  to  promise  the  restoration  of 


the  national  liberties.  Elected  bj  the  o^  gf 
Peeth  to  the  diet  of  1861,  held  in  that  (3ty,1it, 
after  a  short  contest  with  the  more  revolito- 
ary  Count  Ladislas  Teleky,  who  conmutted  ni- 
cide,  was  acknowledged  as  the  leader  in  tint 
assembly.  His  efforts,  however  tobrkg  ibost 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  nationil  ^ffiod- 
ties  on  the  basis  of  tbe  laws  of  1848  fiikd,  ud 
in  August,  1861,  he  again  retired  ftam  pnlifit 
life,  the  diet  being  dissolved. 

DENVEB,  Jaubs  W.,  brigadier-genenl  d 
volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  in  1818.  In  his  childhood  h 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  remondto 
Missouri  in  1841,  and  taught  school  and  (tidied 
law  there ;  was  appointed  a  captain  in  thelii 
iofimtry,  March  6, 1847 ;  left  the  service  on  tk 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Jsljfi, 
1848 ;  emi^«ted  to  California  in  1860,  indbi- 
came  a  member  of  a  committee  formed  tlm 
to  protect  emigrants  against  fraud ;  tool  ■; 
his  residence  in  Trinity  co.,  and  inlfareh,!^ 
was  elected  to  represent  Trinity  and  Kkniik 
counties  in  the  state  senate ;  on  Aug.  2,  IKt 
killed  the  Hon.  Edward  Gilbert  near  SaoFiB' 
Cisco,  in  a  duel  fought  with  rifles  at  40  piM, 
the  fatal  event  taking  place  at  the  teM^ 
fire,  Denver  having  discharged  his  piece  is 
the  air  at  the  first ;  in  Feb.  1853,  was  tffdttr 
ed  by  Gov.  Bigler  to  the  ofBce  of  secrrtwjrf 
state  ;  in  Oct.  1864,  was  elected  a  reprefcnii' 
tive  in  congress,  and  served  as  such  until  lu^ 
4,  1867,  when  his  term  expired,  and  be  n 
appointed  by  President  Buchanan  commiiaocs 
of  Indian  aJTairs,  but  resigned  that  office  n^ 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  territn;  tf 
Kansas  in  Dec.  1857,  after  the  reagnaSiMof 
Gov.  B.  J.  Walker.  This  office  he  also  nsp- 
ed  in  Aug.  1868,  and  was  reappointed  coiuai*' 
sioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  retained  thit  pot 
until  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln  ii 
1861.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  dril  n 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  Tiilin- 
teers,  Aug.  14,  1861,  and  has  served  in  tk: 
western  states.  He  was  for  a  time  in  comaai 
in  Kansas,  but  owing  to  feelings  excited  tttiN 
time  when  as  governor  he  endeavored  to  ««» 
the  enforcement  of  the  Lecompton  constitsti» 
the  people  desired  and  procured  the  talMtitii- 
tion  of  another  commander. 

DEVEN8,  CnABLKS,  jr.,  brigadie^^!ene^d« 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Cliirl* 
town,  Mass.,  April  4, 1820.  He  was  gndiiw 
at  Harvard  college  in  1888,  entered  the  h» 
school  there,  and  from  1841  to  1849  prattiw 
kw  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass.  In  1847-8  b«  « 
a  member  of  the  state  senate.  Under  Pits- 
dents  Taylor  and  Fillmpr«  (1849-'S3)  he  rt 
U.  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Masaachwett; 
and  in  1864  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  1«» 
in  "Worcester.  On  April  16,  1861,  he  ** 
chosen  mt^or  of  a  battalion  of  rifles  vixh  « 
preparing  to  respond  to  the  president's  call  fcf 
troops,  and  with  it  performed  garrison  duty^ 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  till  he  was  mfoiaiis 
colonel  of  the  IStit  MaBsachasetts  voranteei^ 
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He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  binff  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Ool.  Bakw,  and  again  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  and  at  tiie  close  of  that 
diaastroos  affair  escaped  with  the  remnant  of 
hia  command  by  swimming  to  Harrison's  island. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-g^ieral  of  vol- 
nnteers,  April  16, 1868,  and  was  in  the  battles 
of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  In  the  battles  of 
South  mountain  and  Antietam  he  fought  with 
his  brigade  under  Gen.  Oonch.  In  Nov.  1862, 
he  was  the  nusaccessfiil  candidate  of  the  "  peo- 
ple's party"  for  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

DIALYSIS  (Gr.  iuiKvmt,  a  separating,  dis- 
solation),  or  Analysis  bt  Divfubion,  names 

S'ven  by  Professor  Thomas  Graham  to  a  method 
tdy  proposed  by  him  for  effecting  certain 
separations,  usually  of  compound  substances 
one  from  another,  by  means  of  the  different 
rates  at  which  snch  substances  diffuse  through 
moist  gelatine-like  films  or  other  septa,  or  up- 
ward through  water  or  viscid  masses.  For 
general  principles  of  difltasion,  as  relating  to 
gases,  and  the  passage  of  liquids  or  gases 
through  moistened  porous  partitions  or  septa, 
see  DiFFCBioK  of  Gasis,  and  Endosmosb.  An 
example  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  new 
processes  and  results.  A  sheet  of  very  thin 
and  well  sized  French  letter  paper  being  thor- 
oughly moistened,  and  depressed  at  the  middle 
to  form  a  sort  of  cup,  a  mixed  solution  contain- 
ing 6  per  cent,  each  of  cane  sugar  and  gam 
arable  is  poured  into  it ;  and  the  paper  cup  is 
then  placed  upon  the  surface  of  water  in  a  deep 
basin  narrow  enough  to  keep  its  edges  elevated, 
and  left  for  24  hours.  The  cup  being  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  time,  the  quantity  of  liquid  it 
contains  is  found  increased  by  endosmose ;  but 
while  a  little  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  below, 
tested  with  subocetate  of  lead,  shows  a  mere 
trace  of  gum,  upon  evaporation  of  the  remain- 
der the  sugar  crystallizes  from  it,  in  quantity 
equal  to  }  of  that  placed  within  the  paper  cup. 
The  sugar,  therefore,  has  rapidly  made  its  way 
through  the  septum  used,  while  the  passage  of 
the  gum  has  been  almost  perfectly  resisted. 
The  paper  con  be  replaced  by  moist  animal 
membrane,  or  by  a  thm  layer  or  film  of  any 
substance  having  the  character  of  a  jelly,  as 
hydrated  gelatine,  albumen,  maous,  or  gelati- 
nous gtar(£ ;  but  the  most  efficient  and  useful 
septum  is  the  parchment  paper  in  thin  sheet 
and  without  sensible  flaw  or  porosity.  Now, 
it  is  found  that,  through  moist  films  or  par- 
titions snch  as  those  here  named,  through 
masses  of  different  substances  in  the  gelatinous 
state,  or  through  liquids,  very  many  and  per- 
haps all  substances  capable  of  crystallization  in 
definite  forms,  moke  their  way  by  diffuraon  at 
rates  which,  though  differing  for  the  different 
sabstances,  are  rapid  in  comparison  with  those 
at  which  any  substance  having  itself  the  gelati- 
nons  or  jelly-like  condition  can  traverse  or  dif- 
fnse  in  we  same  media.  These  facts  led  Pro- 
fessor Oraham  to  divide  the  great  body  of 
obemicol  substances  (especially  those  in  com- 


pound form)  into  two  classes,  which  are  readily 
eharaoterizeid  by  the  tendency  of  the  former  to 
crystallize  definitely,  either  alone  o;*  in  combi- 
nation with  water,  and  to  dissolve  rapidly  and 
generally  in  solutions  free  from  viscosity ;  while 
the  latter  when  dry  incline  to  the  vitreous 
structure,  having  little  tendency  to  crystallize, 
dissolve  slowly  or  only  soften,  and  as  a  rule  as- 
sume the  viscid  or  gelatinous  state.  To  these 
dosses,  respectively,  he  gives  the  names  of 
"  crystalloids"  and  "  colloids"  (the  latter  from 
the  Gr.  xoXXa,  glue).  In  experiments  such  aa 
those  already  referred  to,  the  paper  sized  with 
starch,  or  oUier  film  or  membrane  containing 
a  jelly  or  viscid  material  of  any  sort,  is  a  col- 
loidal partition  or  body ;  and  the  colloid  gum 
has  very  slight  power  to  penetrate  it,  as  is 
found  true  also  of  such  substances  as  hydrated 
silicic  acid,  a  number  of  hydrated  metallic  per- 
oxides, starch,  other  vegetable  gums,  dextrme. 
caramel,  tannin,  albumen,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  extractive  matters,  all  of  which  ore  col- 
loids. The  crystalloids,  however,  as  cane  sugar, 
and  a  large  number  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  &c., 
of  metallic  bases,  readily  penetrate  the  colloidal 
partitions  or  media ;  and  the  explanation  given 
Is,  not  that  either  class  of  substances  is  afforded 
or  denied  passage  through  any  effect  of  capil- 
lary attraction  as  ordinarily  understood,  but 
that,  the  affinity  of  any  colloid  for  water  being 
of  the  feeblest  character,  one  colloid  cannot 
with 'any  rapidity  abstract  molecule  for  mole- 
cule the  water  from  another,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  could  b^  conveyed  through  it ;  while 
the  crystalloids  brought  in  contact  with  a  moist 
colloid,  having  a  high  affinity  for  water,  can 
displace  the  colloid  from  solution  particle  by 
particle,  and  thus  make  their  way  through  its 
mass.  These  results  are  visibly  and  beauti- 
fully shown  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  two 
glass  jars  respectively,  in  a  litUe  starch  jelly 
and  then  surmounted  with  several  inches  depth 
of  the  same  jelly,  a  colored  crystalloid,  as  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  and  a  colored  coUoid, 
as  caramel ;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  for- 
mer through  the  mass  can  be  doily  observed, 
while  at  mo  end  of  8  days  the  caramel  has 
scarcely  begun  to  discolor  the  jelly  above  its 
first  position.  The  different  rates  of  diffusion 
through  such  septa  allow  of  the  employment 
of  the  method  thns  discovered  for  separating, 
in  degree  or  partially,  one  from  among  two  or 
more  crystalloids  existing  in  mixture,  but  still 
more  readily  and  satisfactorily  a  crystalloid 
from  a  colloid.  To  this  peculiar  mode  of  sepa- 
ration Graham  gives  the  name  dialysis.  It  is 
conveniently  effected  by  use  of  a  "  hoop  dialy- 
ser" — a  sheet  of  parchment  paper  stretched 
beneath  a  hoop,  and  secured  about  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  sieve,  the  sheet  being  moistened, 
and  receiving  in  it  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  so- 
lution from  which  some  substance  is  to  be  sep- 
arated (the  separation  being  more  rapid  as  the 
layer  is  thinner),  and  floating  the  arrangement 
on  a  sufficient  body  of  water  in  a  larger  vessel. 
To  separate  in  degree  two  or  more  crystalloids, 
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the  Bimpler  method  of  "Jar  diffngion"  often 
sufBoes.  The  mixed  solntion  of  crystalloids  is 
conveyed  hy  nee  of  a  pipette,  and  so  quietly  as 
to  leave  the  snperincumbent  liquid  quite  undis- 
turbed, to  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  water  or  alco- 
hol, and  left  at  rest ;  the  most  diffusible  sub- 
stance rises  most  rapidly,  and  is  more  entirely- 
separated  from  the  others  as  the  time  is  great- 
er, and  the  height  to  which  it  ascends  through 
the  column  increases.  By  carefully  drawing 
off  with  a  siphon,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
successive  strata  of  the  liquid  into  separate 
vessels,  and  quantitatively  analyzing  their  con- 
tents, the  quantities  of  the  "difEiiBatea"  in  the 
strata  from  below  upward,  and  so  the  diffusi- 
bilities  of  the  substances,  are  determined.  Thus, 
with  10  per  cent,  solutions  in  pure  water,  in- 
trodnced  to  the  bottom  of  separate  vessels,  be- 
neath 4.88  inches  of  pure  water,  1  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  in  solution  had  at  the  end  of  14 
days  reached  the  uppermost  of  16  strata  of 
equal  depth  in  the  column ;  while  in  the  same 
time  sugar  had  barely  appeared  (.006  gramme) 
in  the  uppermost  stratum ;  gum  had  diffused 
itself  to  the  10th  stratum  only,  and  tannin  to 
the  9th,  trova  the  bottom.  By  such  means,  with 
proper  care  and  noting  of  conditions,  the  abso- 
lute and  comparative  diffusibilities  of  substances 
can  be  determined.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
allied  hydracids  are  found  to  be  the  most  dif- 
fusive substances  known;  the  solid  chlorides 
are  high  in  the  scale,  and  of  these  apparently 
chloride  of  sodium  highest.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  results  of  series  of  experiments,  the  ap- 
proximate times  of  equal  diffusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances  were  found  as  here  given : 
hydrochloric  acid,  1 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2.88 ; 
sugar,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  7;  albumen, 
49 ;  caramel,  08.  When  two  or  more  diffusi- 
ble substances  are  mixed,  the  difference  in 
their  rates  of  diffusion  is  increased,  and  effec- 
tive analysis  by  diffusion  is  thus  favored.  The 
rate  of  diffusion  is  much  accelerated  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  of  the  liquid  or  mass,  so 
that  separations  may  be  effected  in  less  time  at 
high  temperatures ;  but  the  degree  of  separa- 
tion is  less,  since  at  the  same  time  the  less  dif- 
fusible substances  gain  in  the  higher  ratio. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  all  substances  is  less  in 
alcohol,  and  probably  in  most  other  liquids, 
than  in  water,  or  in  semi-fluid  masses  rendered 
such  by  water.  The  name  "difitasate"  has 
been  given  to  any  substance  as  diffused,  or  sep- 
arated by  dialysis. — The  relations  and  applica- 
tions of  the  new  facts,  and  the  principle  which 
is  their  basis,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
of  high  importance.  The  dialyser  affords  an 
advantageous  method,  in  fact  almost  the  only 
one  yet  discovered,  for  completely  purifying 
soluble  colloids  without  risk  of  decomposition, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  all  crystalloid 
substances  pass  from  them  into  water;  and 
Professor  Graham  in  his  paper  ("  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  1861,  part  I.  p.  188)  ^ves  di- 
rections for  the  preparation  and  purification  of 
many  substances  of  this  class.    Again,  the  pe- 


culiarities of  behavior  and  of  relations  foond  to 
characterize  the  two  classes  of  bodies,  crjstal- 
loid  and  colloid,  have  acquired  a  new  intawl; 
and  an  additional  mode  of  classifyine  and  re- 
garding chemical  substances,  upon  mi  bam, 
seems  called  for.  Beside  the  distinctioDji  al- 
ready referred  to,  it  will  be  observed  that  cryi- 
talloid  bodies  tend  to  a^regate  in  plane  filiis 
and  with  angular  onlliDes,  and  are  hard  asd 
solid ;  while  the  more  usual  condition  of  tt>e 
colloid  is  that  showing  rounded  outlines,  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass,  with  more  or  less  softneea 
and  toughness  of  texture.  The  water  of  crjt- 
tallization  in  the  former  is  represented  by  wa- 
ter of  gelatination  in  the  latter.  The  coQoidi 
are  usually  insipid ;  the  crystalloids  more  com- 
monly have  a  marked  taste.  Chemically,  the 
former  are  the  inert  bodies ;  the  latter,  nssaUf 
active  or  energetic.  But  as  observed  in  their 
most  usual  conditions,  the  rigid  crystallcnds  an 
almost  wholly  unsusceptible  to  external  impres- 
sions ;  while  the  soft  colloids  have  a  vide  een- 
sibility  to  external  agencies,  and  thus  great  m- 
tability  of  condition.  Even  the  simply  minenl 
colloids  cannot  long  be  kept  withont  chtnce- 
pure  hydrated  silicic  acid,  or  soluble  wtt, 
sealed  up  tightly,  nndergoing  change  vitiiiiia 
few  days  or  weeks;  and  the  czisteDce  of  many 
of  them  is  only  in  and  during  a  continued  met- 
amorphosis. This  is  especially  tme  of  albu- 
men, geUtine,  niucns,  and  related  sabatancet, 
as  existing  in  the  fluids  and  living  tisanes  of 
the  animal  body.  These  colloids  are  plastic  or 
nutritive,  and  apparently  in  good  part  became 
they  are  mutable  or  capable  of  those  sneceain 
metamorphoses  during  which  the  conditiaBi 
of  vitality  can  be  secured,  and  in  tnra  vital 
force  and  action  evolved  and  manifested.  Thus, 
these  elements  stand  physiologically  in  rdt- 
tions  the  reverse  of  those  they  show  cbendeal- 
ly ;  and  Professor  Graham  accordingly  terai 
the  crystalloid  a  statical,  and  the  colloid  a  dy- 
namical condition  of  matter.  He  suggests  that 
the  colloidal  condition  of  matter  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  "  the  probable  primary  source  rf 
the  force  appearing  in  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
tality;"  while  "to  the  gradual  manner  ii 
which  colloidal  changes  take  place  (for  they 
dways  demand  time  as  an  element)  may  tht 
characteristic  protraction  of  chemico-organic 
changes  also  be  referred" — in  these  jnUad- 
ing  to  include,  of  coarse,  the  time  required  W 
application  of  the  power  of  the  will,  for  m- 
ertion  of  muscular  force,  and  the  physieal 
changes  that  underlie  the  phenomena  of  aensa- 
don  and  thought.  The  facts  observed  in  ceo- 
nection  with  difittsion  appear  to  lead  to  a  new 
understanding  of  endosmose,  as  effected,  a 
part  at  least,  by  the  circumstances  that  a  col- 
loid cannot  abstract  water  from  (or  dehydrate) 
another  colloid  or  a  crystalloid,  while  a  cij* 
talloid  can  readily  dehydrate  a  colloid,  and  a 
BO  doing  effect  its  own  movement  throngh  wj 
latter.  Finally,  dialysis  affords  a  new  method 
of  conducting  analytical  inquiries,  though  to 
what  extent  it  will  prove  applicable  is  y«t  to 
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be  ascertained.  By  it,  solable  albumen  may 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  and  nae  of  a  colloidal  septum ;  and 
blood,  milk,  or  other  organic  flaids,  charged 
with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenioos  acid,  being 
properly  dilated  and  placed  in  the  dialyser 
upon  water,  yield  the  greater  portion  of  the 
poison  to  the  latter  within  24  hoars,  and  so 
free  from  organic  matt€«  that  it  can  be  at  once 
precipitated  by  sulphurettod  hydrra^n  and 
weighed.  In  view  of  the  great  dimoolty  of 
separating  arsenioas  acid  from  organic  matter, 
by  the  methods  hitherto  known,  this  easy  sep- 
aration and  approximate  determination  of  quan* 
tity  of  the  poison,  by  the  new  method,  most  be 
regarded  as  a  result  of  the  highest  value. 

DIAinO  AOID,  an  acid  found  in  minerals 
rimilar  to  those  yielding  the  tantalio,  from  the 
metal  tantalum,  and  the  niobic,  from  niobium, 
discovered  in  1860  by  Yon  Kobell,  and  be- 
lieved by  him  to  be  the  acid  of  a  new  metal 
not  yet  obtained  in  separate  form.  By  a  cer- 
tain conrse  of  treatment  of  tantalite  from  Tam- 
mda,  of  euzenite,  and  some  other  compounds 
("  FbUosophical  Magazine,"  June,  1861),  a 
blackish  gray  powder  WM  obtained,  which, 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tinfoil,  gave 
a  dark  blue  fluid,  taming  on  being  much  dilut- 
ed to  a  charaoteristio  clear  and  deep  sapphire 
bine.  The  tin  being  removed  by  a  stream  of 
snlphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  separated 
ana  parified,  the  latter  is  white,  changing 
while  heated  to  a  pale  yellow.  The  discoverer 
would  name  the  assumed  metal  of  this  acid 
dianium  (from  Diana),  in  view  of  the  opposite- 
ness  of  the  characters  of  its  acid  from  tnose  of 
niobic  acid  (Niobe).  The  symbol  of  the  metal 
he  makes  Di.  The  supposed,  but,  as  he  ar- 
snesj  not  real  tantalite  containing  it,  he  terms 
diamte.  He  considers  the  presence  of  dianio 
aeid  shown  also  in  some  other  minerals,  indnd- 
ing  tantalite  from  Greenland,  pyroohlore,  &o. 
Bespecling  the  acid  little  ftarther  is  yet  known. 
With  borax  and  a  salt  of  phosphorus  it  dis- 
solves before  the  blowpipe  to  a  colorless  glass ; 
and  if  the  borax  is  thus  saturated,  the  glass  re- 
mains transparent  on  cooling  after  exposure  to 
a  considerable  heat,  but  warmed  again  becomes 
olondy,  taking  the  appearance  of  enamel. 

DODQE,  Grbnvillk  M.,  brigadier-general 
of  Tolnnteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  in  Dan- 
▼ers,  Mass.,  April  IS,  1881.  He  received  a  sci- 
Mitiflo  and  military  education  at  the  seminary 
of  Oapt.  Alden  Partridge  in  Norwich,  Vt.,.and 
in  1861  removed  to  Illinois,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  employed  in  the  surveys  of  the 
prinoipal  railways  of  that  state.  Subsequent  to 
1864  he  was  oconpied  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
Iowa,  proseoating  his  surveys  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  as  fiur  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he 
■was  sent  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  to  "Wash- 
ington to  procure  arms  and  equipments  for 
the  troops  of  that  state.  On  June  17  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  4th  Iowa  regiment 
of  infontry,  which  onder  his  •command  soon 


attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency. 
He  served  in  Missouri  daring  the  year  1861,  and 
in  the  succeeding  February  accompanied  the 
army  of  6en.  Curtis  on  its  march  into  Arkansas. 
At  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge,  he  commanded  a 
brigade  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union 
position,  and  althongh  severely  wounded  in 
the  side  kept  the  field  until  the  final  rout  of 
the  enemy.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  his 
oommission  dating  from  March  81.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding June  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
district  of  the  Mississippi,  and  superintended 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
railroad.  He  was  snbseqaently  assigned  to 
the  middle  division  of  the  same  district,  which 
command  he  still  holds  (Nov.  1862). 

DOLLINGER,  JonAim  Joskfh  Ionaz,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  son  of  the  physiol- 
ogist  DOllinger  (see  DOLLnrosn,  Ionaz),  born  in 
Bamberg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  28,  1799.  He  was  ap 
pointed  in  1822  chaplain  at  Oberscheinfeld  m 
the  diocese  of  Bamberg,  in  1828  professor  of 
chnrc]|i  history  and  ecclesiastical  law  at  the 
lyceum  of  Aschaffenbarg,  and  in  1826  at  the 
university  of  Munich,  afterward  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  C^jetan  in  Munich  and 
archiepisoopal  councillor,  and  also  first  librarian 
at  the  university  library ;  and  since  1845  he  has 
been  representative  of  the  university  in  the 
Bavarian  diet.  On  Aug.  81, 1847,  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  created  by  Lola 
Montez,  removed  together  with  several  of  his 
colleagues  from  his  professional  chair,  to  which 
he  was  restored  in  1849.  In  1848  he  was  elect- 
ed member  of  the  German  national  parliament 
at  Frankfort.  DOllinger  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Germany,  and  is  classed  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
among  the  greatest  church  historians  of  the 
19th  century.  His  principal  works  are:  Di» 
Lehrg  von  der  EueharittU  in  den  enUn  drei 
Jahrhundtrten  (Mentz,  1826) ;  Bdndbueh  dor 
KirchengetchiekU  (vols.  L  and  ii.,  Landshut, 
1883);  Lehrlwh  der  KirehengetehiehU  (^  vols., 
Ratbbon,  1886-'8) ;  Mohmmed^t  ReligUm  (Rat- 
isboa,  1838);  Die  Brformation,  ihrt  inner« 
Entwichehmg  und  ihrt  Wirhungen  im  Uh^nge 
del  lutherUehen  BehenntniMU  (8  vols.,  Ratis- 
bon,  1846-'8) ;  Hippolytu*  vnd  KdllUtvM  (Rat- 
isbon,  1868),  the  best  Roman  Catholic  work  on 
the  much  agitated  controversy  respecting  the 
author  of  the  PkHotophoumena  ascribed  to 
Hippolytus;  Heidmthum  und  Jvdenthum  (Rat- 
isbon,  1867);  Ghrittenihum  vnd  KirtM,  tur 
Zeit  ihrer  OrundUgung  (Ratisbon,  1860) ;  and 
Kirehe  und  Mrehen  (Munich,  1861).  The  last 
named  work,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  grew 
out  of  two'  lectures  delivered  at  Munich,  and 
construed  into  an  attack  npon  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.  It  satisfied  neither  the  un- 
conditional defenders  of  the  temporal  power 
nor  its  opponents.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  other  toT&ga 
languages :  that  on  paganism  and  Judaism  by 
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N.  Darnell  ("  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  an  In- 
trodaction  to  the  History  of  Ohristisnity,"  Lon- 
don, 1802),  and  that  on  "The  Ohnrch  and  the 
Camrches"  by  W.  B.  McCabe  (London,  1862). 

DONELSON,  Daniel  S.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
yioe  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Tennes- 
see, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826,  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  artil- 
lery. He  resigned  after  6  months'  service  (Jan. 
1826),  and  became  a  resident  of  Alabama.  En- 
tering the  southern  army  during  the  civil  war, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-generaL 

DOUBJUBDAY,  Abnbr,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  at  Ballston 
Spa,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1819.  He 
was  engaged  as  a  civil  engineer  fi-om  1836  to 
18S8,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  a 
cadet  at  West  Point.  In  1842  he  was  gradu- 
ated and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  8d  artil- 
lery. He  served  daring  the  Mexican  war  in 
the  1st  artillery,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant  in  1847.  He  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  commission  which  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
1862  to  investigate  the  Gardiner  fraud,  and 
'  was  afterward  stationed  at  Fort  Duncan,  Texas, 
until  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1866.  From 
1666  to  1868  he  served  against  the  Indians  in 
Florida,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  remained  there  until  its  evacuation,  Dec 
26,  1860,  when  the  garrison  retired  to  Fort 
Sumter.  The  first  gun  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
was  fired  by  him,  April  12,  1861.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  until 
Jnne,  1861,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  Gen. 
Patterson  in  Pennsylvania,  and  promoted  to  be 
mtyorin  the  17th  infantry.  He  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  battery,  and  afterward  had  charge 
of  the  defences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac near  Washington.  In  Feb.  1862,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  forts  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac.  In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he 
commanded  a  division  in  the  1st  army  corps 
under  Gen.  Hooker. 

DOW,  Nbal,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1803.  He  is  of  Quiver  parents,  was  bred  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  has 
twice  been  mayor  of  Portland,  and  served  in 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  introduced  the 
famous  prohibitory  liquor  law,  known  as  the 
"  Maine  law."  He  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  13th  Mune  volunteers,  Dec.  81,  1861,  and 
joined  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  against  New 
Orleans.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  April  28,  1862,  and  com- 
mands a  brigade  in  the  department  of  the  gulf. 

DBANESYILLE,  a  post  village  in  Ftdrfax 
CO.,  Ya.,  on  the  Leesburg  tnmpike,  about  mid- 
way between  Leesburg  and  Washington,  where 
was  fonght,  Dec.  20,  1861,  a  sharp  action  be- 
tween the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  E.  O.  0. 
Ord  and  the  confederates  commanded  by  Gen. 
Stuart.  On  Deo.  19  Gen.  McCall,  who  com- 
manded-at  Langley'a  on  the  extreme  right  of 


the  Union  position  in  front  of  Washington,  at- 
dered  Gen.  Ord's  brigade,  compriang  4  rep- 
ments  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve,  with  Kmfy 
regiment  of  "  Baoktail  rifles,"  4  pieces  of  w- 
tiUery,  and  a  detachment  of  cavdry,  in  «n 
about  4,000  men,  to  proceed  on  the  sncceeding 
day  to  Dranesville,  which  lay  in  a  neutral  re- 
gion between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  ud 
seize  a  quantity  of  fooage  known  to  be  depw 
ited  in  the  neighborhood.  The  troops  marched 
at  about  6  A.  M.,  and  at  noon  entend  DnseS' 
ville.  Two  hours  later  the  enemy  made  1^ 
appearance  along  the  road  leading  to  C^tre- 
viUe,  his  force  being  abont  equal  to  that  of  tb« 
Union  troops,  with  two  additional  pieces  of 
artillery.  An  artillery  contest  ensued  with 
manifest  advantage  to  the  Union  battery,  ind 
at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  Ord  puhed 
forward  his  whole  line  of  infantry,  ordering  the 
men  to  nse  the  bayonet  alone.  The  confedentei 
did  not  wait  to  receive  the  onset,  but  fled  aioig 
the  road  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  leaving  up- 
ward of  100  of  their  killed  and  woondediadi 
quantity  of  stores  on  the  Add.  The  UsioakM 
was  7  killed,  61  wonnded,  and  3  misnng.  At 
9  P.  M.  Gen.  Ord  returned  to  his  camp  witk 
40  loads  of  forage  secured  during  the  dsy  end 
a  few  prisoners. 

DRAYTON,  Pekctval,  an  Americas  naTil 
oflBcer,  bom  in  South  Ourolina.  He  entettd 
the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  Dec.  18S7, 
became  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1888,  and  after  tnat- 
Ing  extensively  in  Brazilian  waters,  the  Mefi- 
terranean,  and  the  Pacific,  was  attached  in  ISSi 
to  the  national  observatory  at  Wasbiagton.  ^  b 
1864  he  was  ordered  to  ordnance  duty  at  New 
York.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  la 
1865 ;  joined  the  Paraguay  expedition  in  ISM 
and  the  next  year  was  ordered  to  the  Btwii 
squadron  as  aid  to  Flag  Officer  Shnbrick.  In 
1860  he  was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  still  there  at  the  ontbreil^of 
the  civil  war.  AlQioogh  strongly  bonnd  ^ 
family  ties  to  the  seceding  states,  be  remaiMt 
loyal  to  the  national  flag,  and  in  the  expeditia 
to  Port  Boyal  commanded  the  steamer  Poca- 
hontas, his  brother.  Gen.  T.  F.  Drayton,  «»• 
mauding  at  the  same  time  the  confedente 
troops  on  Hilton  Head  island.  Coniminder 
Drayton  was  afterward  transfared  to  the 
Pawnee,  and  in  1863  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain and  ordered  to  the  new  Ericsson  iron  h•^ 
tery  Passaic. — Tnoiua  F.,  brother  of  'h'P'*' 
ceding,  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  confc«^ 
ate  states,  bom  in  South  Carolina,  was  gm^ 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1828  and  appointed  M 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry.  In  1830  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  for  two  yeart  *w 
resident  engineer  of  the  Charleston,  LonisnlB, 
and  Cincinnati  railroad,  after  which  he  becaiae 
president  of  the  Charleston  and  Savamiah  rail- 
road company.  When  the  civil  war  broke  ort 
he  joined  the  southern  army,  and  was  appoi«^ 
ed  brigadier-general  and  placed  in  cominuj 
of  the  3d  military  district  in  the  department « 
Soath  Carolina.    He  pardeipated  in  the  d^ 
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fence  of  Hilton  Head,  wbere  he  owned  a  plan- 
tation, with  many  slaves,  agarcut  the  attack  of 
Flag  Officer  Da  Pont. 

DU  OHAILLU,  Paul  B.,  a  French  traveller, 
bom  in  Bonthem  France  about  1829.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  French  merchant  who  had  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  Oaboon  river  on  the  W.  coast 
o(  Africa.  Mr.  Da  Ohailln  was  educated  in 
France,  but  went  whUe  still  joung  to  Africa, 
and  lived  there  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
sfbirs  of  his  father's  firm.  He  next  virited  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  naturalized.  In 
Oct.  1866,  he  returned  to  W.  Africa  for  the 

gnrpose  of  making  a  tonr  of  exploration  in  the 
iterior,  and  aftw  remaining  some  time  at  a 
misaionaiT'  station  on  the  Gaboon,  started  up 
the  Muni  river  in  a  canoe  in  July,  1866.  A 
full  account  of  his  perilous  journey,  which  last- 
ed 8  years,  was  pablished  under  the  title  of 
'^Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa"  (New  York  and  London,  1861).  This 
attracted  great  attention,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, where  Mr.  Da  Ohailln  has  resided  since 
its  publication,  and  where  a  bitter  controversy 
arose  concerning  the  truthfulness  of  his  reports, 
F^feasor  Owen  and  Sir  Roderick  Murcbison 
defending  the  traveller,  while  chief  among  his 
opponents  was  Professor  Gray  of  the  British 
museum.    Mr.  Dn  Ohailln  was  the  first  white 


1  who  ever  hunted  the  gorilla.  He  brought 
back  with  him  to  the  United  States  a  collection 
of  skins  and  skeletons  of  that  animal,  the  most 
Talnable  parts  of  which  were  purchased  by  the 
British  museum. 

DUG  SPRING,  a  place  situated  19  m.  S.  W. 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
brisk  engagement  between  the  national  troops 
under  Gen.  Lyon  and  the  confederates  of  Gen. 
MoOnlloch's  army,  Aug.  2,  1861.  It  was  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Lyon  that  McOullooh  pro- 
posed to  attack  Springfield  by  two  columns, 
moving  from  Cassville  and  Sarcoxie  ;  and  he 
accordingly,  on  Aug.  1,  ordered  his  entire  com- 
mand, with  the  exception  of  a  small  guard  left 
at  Springfield,  to  rendezvous  at  a  point  10  m. 
S.  of  that  place,  where  the  roads  from  Sarcoxie 
and  Oassville  meet.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  whole  column  had  reached  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  Oassville, 
though  slowly  and  with  much  suffering,  owing 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  the  dnst  of 
the  roads,  and  the  want  of  water.  Arriving  at 
Dug  Spring  in  the  afternoon,  the  Union  forces 
oame  upon  the  confederate  advance,  and  ofi'er- 
ed  battle,  but  the  latter  did  not  respond; 
tber«upon  Gen.  Lyon  ordered  a  retn^rade 
movement,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them 
into  a  contest  on  ground  more  advantageous 
for  his  troops ;  this  was  so  fkr  successful,  that 
at  about  6  o'clock  the  confederate  infantry 
made  an  advance,  numbering  about  600.  The 
Union  cavalry  met  them  with  a  discharge  from 
their  carbines,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gallant 
charge  of  only  S6  regulars  of  the  U.  S.  infantry 
threw  the  enemy  into  confusion ;  this  attack  of 


the  fbot,  being  followed  up  by  a  ibrions  charge 
of  cavalry,  resnlted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
confederate  force.  They  retired,  and  a  body  of  , 
cavalry  which  came  to  their  dd  were  dispersed 
by  several  weQ  directed  shots  from  a  battery. 
A  pursuit  was  commenced,  it  being  reported 
that  the  whole  army  of  Gen.  McOullooh  was 
within  a  few  miles ;  after  a  painful  march  of  a 
day,  however,  the  confederates  still  retreating, 
Gen.  Lyon  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to 
Springfield,  not  deeming  himself  sufficiently 
secure  from  surprises  and  a  fiank  movement 
from  the  direction  of  Sarcoxie.  The  confeder- 
ate loss  in  this  affair  was  40  killed  and  100 
wounded ;  that  of  the  Union  force  was  9  killed 
and  SO  wounded. 

DUMONT,  Ebknezeb,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Switzer- 
land CO.,  Ind.,  about  1816.  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  tiie  bar  of  Indiana,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  volunteers  from  that  state,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  batde  of  Huanuintla.  He  waa 
afterward  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  Indiana  state  bank.  He  waa 
also  manager  of  the  sinking  tuni  of  the  state. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861 
he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  7th  Indiana 
regiment,  and  served  m  western  Virginia,  at 
the  batties  of  Laurel  hill.  Rich  mountain,  and 
Oarrick's  ford.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  Sept.  8,  1861,  and  on  Sept. 
12  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cheat  moun- 
tain. After  the  withdrawal  of  the  confederate 
forces  from  western  Yir^pnia,  Gen.  Dumont 
was  ordered  to  Kentucky,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  l7th  brigade  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio  in  Jan.  1862.  On  May  6,  1862,  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  killing  many  and  capturing 
160  prisoners.  In  Oct.  1862,  he  was  com- 
manding the  12th  division  of  Gen.  Bnell's  army, 
and  on  the  14th  of  that  month  was  elected  a 
representative  to  congress  by  the  republicans 
of  the  6th  district  of  Indiana. 

DUNOAN,  Johnson  E.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849, 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery, transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  8d  ar- 
tillery, and  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in 
1863.  He  resigned  in  1866,  and  entering  the 
southern  army  daring  the  civil  war  of  1861, 
obtained  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  brigadier-general  from 
Louisiana.  He  commanded  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  by 
Flag  Officer  Farragut,  and  became  a  prisoner 
of  war  when  those  works  surrendered. 

DU  PONT,  SauublFbanoib,  rear  admiral  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J., 
Sept.  27,  1808.  His  grandfather  and  fitther 
were  of  French  extraction,  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1799.    At  12  yean  ot  age 
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he  was  commisaioned  a  midshipnun  in  the 
navy,  sailed  in  1817  on  his  firgt  cruise  in  the 
Franklin  (74),  nnder  Commodore  Stewart,  and 
for  many  years  was  employed  in  the  ordinary 
routine  duties  of  his  profession.  In  1846,  be- 
ing then  a  commander,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Pacific,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Congress, 
bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  saw 
much  active  service  on  the  California  coast.  In 
Feb.  1848,  he  landed  at  San  Jos6,  with  100 
marines  and  sailors,  and,  defeating  and  dispers- 
ing a  Mexican  force  6  times  as  numerous,  res- 
cued a  small  party  under  Lieut.  Heywood, 
who  had  been  beleaguered  in  the  mission  house. 
In  18(6  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  steam  frigate  Minnesota,  which  conveyed 
Mr.  Reed,  the  American  minister,  to  China. 
After  a  cruise  of  two  years  in  the  China  waters 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1861,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  navy  yard.  In  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer he  was  consulted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  a  cen- 
tral harbor  or  depot  on  the  southern  coast,  and, 
having  recommended  Port  Royal,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  south  AtlMitio  blockading 
squadron,  and  intrusted  with  the  special  duty 
of  attacking  that  place.  He  sailed  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  Oct.  29,  in  his  flag  ship  the  Wa- 
bash, accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  com- 
prising the  vessels  of  war  of  his  squadron,  and 
transports  conveying  the  land  forces  under 
Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  On  Nov.  4  and  6  the 
fleet,  after  having  been  scattered  by  a  violent 
storm,  rendezvoused  off  Port  Royal,  and  on  the 
7th  an  attack  was  made  upon  two  strong  forts 
on  Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point,  which  defended 
the  harbor.  After  a  severe  engagement  of  4 
hoars,  in  which  the  squadron  led  by  the  Wabaah 


steamed  thrice  in  an  elHptio  course  betwesa 
the  forts,  delivering  their  fire  at  each  in  ton, 
the  enemy  evacoated  their  works,  abandoning 
every  thing  but  their  muskets.  Flag  OfBeer  Jh 
Pont  followed  up  this  advantage  with  vigor  at 
different  points  along  the  southern  coast,  the 
naval  operations  against  which  were  invariably 
attended  with  success.  He  also  succeeded  in 
enforcing  a  more  effective  blockade  than  the 
Union  fleets  had  been  able  previously  to  main- 
tain. In  Aug.  1862,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
president  one  of  the  9  rear  admirals  on  tiie  ac- 
tive list.  Apart  from  hia  sea  service,  which  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  26  years.  Admiral  Do  Pont 
has  served  on  various  important  naval  boaid^ 
including  the  lighthouse  board,  the  naval  re- 
tiring board,  and  the  boards  for  providing  a 
code  of  rules  for  the  service  and  for  the  exam- 
ination of  midshipmen.  He  also  had  a  conad- 
erable  ^are  in  tlie  organization  of  the  navil 
school  at  Annapolis,  and  is  the  author  of  a  re- 
port on  the  use  of  floating  batteriea  for  coast 
defence,  which  has  been  republished  and  highlj 
commended  in  England  by  Sir  Howard  Don^ 
in  his  work  on  naval  gunnery. 

DDRTEE,  Abbam,  brigadier-general  of  to)- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  city  d 
New  York,  April  29,  1816.  He  engaged  ii 
business  as  a  mahogany  merchant,  and  acea- 
mnlated  a  fortune.  After  serving  It  yean  ii 
the  New  York  state  militia,  at  first  as  printe, 
he  became  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment,  nar 
tional  guard,  in  1849,  and  filled  that  post  for 
10  years.  In  1861  be  organized  a  regiment  cf 
zouaves,  the  6th  New  York  volunteers,  which 
he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Great  BetheL 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  toI- 
unteers,  Aug.  81,  1861.  At  the  second  battle 
of  Boll  run  he  was  wounded,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Antietom  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Rick- 
etts's  division  of  Hooker's  (the  1st)  army  cotja 
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EARLY,  JuBAL  A.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia 
about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1887,  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery,  was  transferred  to  the  2d  artillery  in 
July,  1888,  and  resigned  in  the  same  month  to 
study  law  and  practise  it  in  Virginia,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  was 
majoT  of  a  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers  in 
the  Mexican  war,  serving  from  Jan.  1847,  to 
Aug.  1848.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  entered  the  army  of  Virginia, 
became  a  colonel,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  run.  His  arrival  upon  the 
field  at  a  critical  period  of  the  day  contributed 
greatly  to  give  the  victory  to  the  confederates 
and  was  regarded  as  very  creditable  to  him.  He 
is  now  (Dec.  1862)  among  tiie  first  on  the  list 
of  brigadier-generals  in  the  oonfbderate  anny. 


EATON,  AMoe,  an  American  botanist,  b«n 
about  1776,  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  10, 1841 
He  fitted  himself  ftfr  college  while  serving  u 
apprenticeahip  to  a  blacksmith,  was  gradnatei 
at  Williams  college  in  1799,  studied  lav  nnder 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  appointed  agent  and  aorvejor 
of  the  Livingston  estates  on  the  Hndaon  me^ 
studied  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  and 
commenced  lecturing  on  the  natural  aeiencesat 
Williams  college  in  1817,  and  tlie  next  year, 
by  invitation  of  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  Al- 
bany. In  1820  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Bensdas 
employed  him  to  make  a  geological  aorvey  of 
the  region  throorii  which  the  Erie  eanal  ato- 
ward  passed,  which  was  published  in  ]^ 
Gen.  Van  Biensaelaer  soon  after  estshlidM 
and  endowed  the  Bensaelaier  inadtnte  at  IroTi 
of  whicJi  he  made  Mr.  Eaton  senior  profeaor. 
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He  pablished  an  "  Index  to  the  Geology  of  the 
Northern  States"  (1818) ;  "  The  Philosophical 
Instrnctor"  (1824) ;  "  A  Geolo^pcal  Text  Book ;" 
"  A  Manual  of  the  Botanj  of  North  America" 
(Albanj,  1883;  changed  to  "North  American 
Botany"  in  the  Stib,  and  subsequent  editions), 
the  first  popular  text  book  of  th&t  science  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States;  and  a  "Treatise  on 
En^eering  and  Surveying"  (4to.,  New  York). 

EOHOLS,  William  Hbkbt,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ala- 
bama abont  1887,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1858,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  Ueutenant  in 
the  topographical  engineers.  He  resigned, 
March  21,  1861,  and  entered  the  confederate 
army,  in  whidi  he  is  a  brigadier-general.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  and  commanded  the 
S7th  Yirg^ia  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Boll 
run.  He  took  command  of  the  troops  in  west- 
ern Virginia  in  Oct.  1862,  but  retreated  before 
the  advance  of  Mi^or-Gen.  Oox  at  the  head  of 
the  TJ.  S.  forces. 

ELIOT,  Sib  John,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  at  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall,  April  20, 1690, 
died  in  the  tower  of  London,  Nov.  27,  16S2.  ' 
He  studied  abont  8  years  at  Oxford ;  then  trav- 
elled on  the  continent,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  George  Villiers,  afterward  duke 
of  Bnckingham;  became  a  barrister,  and  on 
Villiers's  elevation  to  power  was  knighted  and 
i^pointed  vice-admiral  of  Devonshire  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  stannaries.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  Feb. 
1624,  and  at  once  took  sides  with  the  popular 
party.  His  eloquence  and  fearlessness  soon 
made  him  recognized  as  a  leader.  He  was  re- 
tnrned  to  the  parliaments  of  1625  and  1626,  and 
having  now  suspended  his  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham, was  chosen  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  house  when  the  royal  favorite  was 
impeaohed.  His  eloquent  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion caused  his  committal  to  the  tower,  but  the 
indignation  of  the  commons  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  release  him  after  8  days.  Parliament 
was  soon  afterward  dissolved,  and  the  king  de- 
termined to  raise  money  by  forced  loans.  Eliot, 
Hampden,  and  others  who  resisted  this  nncon- 
stitational  impost  were  thrown  into  prison ;  but 
Charles  was  forced  to  summon  another  parlia- 
ment in  less  than  a  year,  and  Eliot  was  released 
Jnst  in  time  to  take  his  seat  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  March  17,  1628.  In  this  session 
he  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  in  support  of 
the  petition  of  right.  On  March  2, 1629,  he 
presented  a  remonstrance  declaring  "  that  the 
reodving  of  tonnage  and  pounda^,  and  other 
impositions  not  granted  by  parliament,  is  ,a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  liberties  of  this 
lungdom,  and  of  his  majesty's  royal  answer  to 
tiie  petition  of  right ;"  togeuier  with  three  res- 
olntions  declaring  enemies  to  the  realm  who- 
eyer  should  make  any  innovation  in  religion, 
or  sbonld  counsel  the  taking  of  tonnage  and 
ponndage,  or  should  volnntanly  pay  the  same. 
The  sp^er  refused  to  put  the  resolutions,  but 
X3iot  read  them  himael^  and  they  were  carried 


amid  the  utmost  oonfhsion.  Two  days  after- 
ward he  was  arrested.  Charles  offered  to  re- 
lease him  on  bail,  on  condition  that  he  should 
profess  sorrow  for  having  offended,  or  give  sure- 
ties for  good  behaviour ;  but  he  refused,  and 
was  sentenced  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure  and 
fined  JS2,000.  He  occupied  himself  during  his 
imprisonment  in  composing  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  "The  Monarchy  of  Man,"  which 
has  been  preserved,  but  not  published.  His 
health  sank  imder  the  rigors  of  his  confine- 
ment. As  he  grew  worse  the  severity  of  his 
gaolers  increased ;  bis  friends  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  him ;  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  was 
deprived  of  fire ;  and  when  he  was  dead  his 
son's  petition  to  have  the  body  for  burial  was 
denied.— See  "Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  re- 
written and  enlarged,  from  original  sources,  by 
John  Forster  (London,  1868). 

ELIZABETH  CITY.  After  the  capture  of 
Boanoke  island  by  Gen.  Burnside  and  Flag 
OfBcer  Goldsborough,  an  attack  was  made, 
Feb.  10,  1862,  upon  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  on 
the  Pasquotank  river,  about  86  or  40  miles 
from  that  island.  The  attacking  force  com- 
prised 14  vessels  under  Commander  S.  C. 
Rowan.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  fort 
mounting  4  guns,  and  a  fleet  of  7  steamers  and 
a  schooner  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  W.  F. 
Lynch ;  opposite  the  fort  the  schooner,  carry- 
ing two  heavy  rifled  guns,  was  anchored,  leav- 
ing a  channel  of  only  half  a  mile  in  width, 
through  which  the  squadron  must  pass  to  reach 
the  confederate  steamers  beyond.  Commander 
Bowan  at  once  dashed  forward  through  this 
narrow  passage,  regardless  of  the  fire  from  the 
fort  and  schooner,  from  which  he  suffered  no 
damage,  and  made  a  furious  assault  on  the 
fleet  above.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  run  di- 
rectly npon  the  vessels  and  end  the  contest  by 
a  hand-to-band  fight ;  the  resnlt  was  that, 
after  a  battle  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  duration,  the  confederate  fleet  was 
broken  up,  abandoned  by  the  crews,  and  set  on 
fire.  Thus  6  vessels  were  burned,  and  one  was 
captured.  The  fort  was  also  abandoned  in 
haste.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  confederates  to  bum  the  town,  but  it  was 
only  partially  successful. 

ELIiET,  Chables,  jr.,  an  American  engineer, 
bom  at  Penn's  Manor,  on  the  Delaware,  26  m. 
above  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1, 1810,  died  at  Cairo, 
111.,  Jnne  21,  1862.  He  planned  and  built  the 
first  wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  United  States, 
that  across  uie  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount,  Phila- 
delphia ;  he  designed  and  built  the  first  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Niagara  river  below  the 
falls,  and  also  the  first  one  at  Wheeling,  Ya 
For  the  Virginia  central  railroad  he  construct- 
ed a  remarkable  temporary  track  leading  over 
the  Blue  ridge,  and  he  was  also  prominent  in 
the  works  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Kanawha  river.  He  was  employed  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Beading  rail- 
road, and  other  important  enterprisee  of  the 
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kind,  and  was  president  of  the  Schuylkill 
navigation  company  in  1846-'7.  Previoua  to 
the  brealcing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he 
had  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  early 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  use  of  steam 
vessels  as  rams  in  naval  warfare.  He  also  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  catting  off  the  confederate 
army  at  Manassas,  and  communicated  it  to 
Qen.  McCIellan,  by  whom  it  was  not  adopted. 
He  subsequently  wrote  two  pamphlets  severely 
censuring  that  general's  mode  of  conducting 
the  war,  which  excited  much  attention  and 
comment.  The  navy  department  having  de- 
clined to  construct  rams  for  service  on  the 
Mississippi  according  to  his  plan,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  by  whom  it  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Ellet  was  commissioned  as  colo- 
nel of  engineers,  and  in  a  abort  time  converted 
into  rams  some  10  or  12  powerful  steamers  of 
light  draught  built  for  use  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  This  was  done  by  building  bulk- 
heads of  heavy  timbers  around  their  machine- 
ry, and  by  strengthening  their  bows  with  tim- 
bers internally  and  a  sheathing  of  iron  bars  ex- 
ternally. With  this  fleet  Ool.  Ellet  rendered 
great  aesistance  in  the  naval  battle  off  Mem- 
phis on  June  4,  where,  going  boldly  forth  in  ad- 
vance of  the  line  of  battle,  he  sunk  and  disabled 
several  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Exposing  him- 
Mlf  gallantly  under  fire,  he  waa  struck  by  a 
mnaket  ball  above  the  knee,  firom  the  effects  of 
'  which  he  died.  He  wrote  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Laws  of  Trade,  in  reference  to  the  Works  of 
Internal  Improvement  in  the  United  States" 
(8vo.,  Richmond,  1889);  a  paper  "OnthePhy- 
sioal  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio,  and  other  Bivers,"  publish- 
ed in  "  Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution" (4to.,  Washington,  1851);  "The  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  Rivers,  containing  Plans  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Delta  from  Inundation, 
and  Investigation  of  the  Practicability  and  Cost 
of  improving  tlie  Navigation  of  the  Ohio  and 
other  Rivers  by  means  of  Reservoirs ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  the 
Mississippi"  (Svo.,  Philadelphia,  1858);  a  pam- 
phlet on  "  Coast  and  Harbor  Defences,  or  the 
Substitution  of  Steam  Battering  Rams  for  Ships 
of  War"  (Philadelphia,  1855) ;  and  many  other 
acientiflc  papers. — His  brother,  Alvbed  W. 
EixBT,  who  neld  a  commission  nnder  him  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  ram  fleet,  haa  lately 
been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
ELLIOTT,  Wabhington  L.,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  was  ap- 
pointed from  Pennsylvania  a  id  lieutenant  of 
mounted  rifles.  May  2t,  1846,  became  1st  lien- 
tenant  in  July,  1847,  regimental  quartermaa- 
ter  in  April,  1852,  and  captain  in  July,  1854. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  conflicts  with  the 
NavMoes  in  New  Mexico  in  Sept.  1858,  in 
1869  had  command  of  Fort  Bliss  in  Texas,  on 
Nov.  6, 1861,  became  migor  of  the  1st  cavalry, 
and  waa  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, Jnne  11, 1862. 


ELZEY,  Abnold,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Maryland  about 
1815.  His  name  was  originally  Arnold  L 
Jones,  but  it  was  legally  changed  in  1838.  Be 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837  and  ap- 
pointed a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery;  be- 
came an  assistant  commissary  of  sabsiftence  is 
Nov.  1887,  and  Ist  lieutenant  in  Nov.  1S39 ;  was 
brevetted  a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contrerai 
and  Churubnsoo,  Aug.  20,  1847 ;  was  adjutant 
of  his  regiment  from  Dec.  1847,  to  Jan.  1848; 
became  a  captala  in  Feb.  1849;  resigned  Idt 
commission  April  26,  1861,  entered  the  confed- 
erate service,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  nu 
took  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  after  Gen.  E.  E.  Smith  wiu  dis- 
abled by  a  wound,  and  was  highly  commended 
by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  his  report  of  the  bat- 
tle. It  was  this  force  which,  arriving  upon  tie 
field  when  both  armies  were  exhausted  bj  the 
fight,  turned  the  scale  against  the  Union  am}-, 
and  caused  its  defeat.  He  is  now  (Dec.  1861) 
near  the  bead  of  the  list  of  brigadier-generdi 
in  the  confederate  army. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  fin  the  Komas  !»», 
dominium  eminent).  Dominus  uni  magiittrm 
both  translated  by  the  word  "master;"  but 
dominui  means  one  who  is  master  bj  the  right 
of  property,  while  magitler  means  one  irho  a 
master  by  the  right  of  superiority.  Hence  it- 
minium  as  8  law  term  la  quite  accuratelj  rep- 
resented by  the  word  property;  and  emineat 
domain  is  the  right  of  property  posseissed  bj  i 
state,  which  is  higher  over  all  the  goods  ui 
valuables  within  t£e  state  than  that  of  anr  in- 
dividual. The  phrase  xncans,  in  practice,  the 
right  inherent  in  any  sovereignty  of  tikiof 
possession  of  any  valuable  thing,  be  it  real  or 
personal,  and  using  it  for  a  public  pnrpoae: 
Where,  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  all  propertj 
is  held  by  tenure  from  the  sovereign,  the  eIe^ 
cise  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  soreitigi 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  resumption  of  thil 
which  it  originally  granted;  and  all  piopertf 
maybe  supposed  to  rest  on  a  title  to  wiiich the 
condition  was  annexed  fJiat  it  might  be  tho 
resumed  by  the  original  grantor.  Tbia  OV 
not  be  the  theory  of  the  title  to  property  in  this 
country  (see  Tbndbe,  voL  xv.),  and  then  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  wonld  rest  with  nsoi 
the  right  of  superiority  and  power.  Whattrer 
be  its  ground,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  or  the  right  to  tab 
private  property  for  public  use,  is  distinctljat 
serted  and  frequently  exercised,  both  hj  th« 
national  government  and  by  that  of  theasTenl 
states.  One  condition  is  always  affixed  to  it 
viz.,  that  the  public  good  requires  that  priTit« 
property  should  thus  be  taken  for  public  n«; 
and  this  fact  must  be  ascertained  by  tbeap|)i^ 
priate authority.  AnoUier  condition  isannejed 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  constitslioa 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  that  of  many  ita^ 
and  is  universal  in  practice,  and  would  doubt- 
lesf  be  held  to  be  always  implied  in  law.  R  > 
that  adequate  compensation  be  made  to  thoei 
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fW>m  ■whom  the  piopert}^  is  taken.  Th«  most 
common  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
are  in  the  case  of  lands  taken  for  roads  or  ca- 
nals ;  bat  it  is,  we>  conceive,  qnite  certain,  that 
the  principle  itself  is  wholly  anlimited,  and 
that  by  virtne  of  it  any  property  may  be  taken 
by  the  sovereign  power  from  any  owner,  pro- 
vided the  public  good  demands  this,  and  com- 
pensation is  made  to  the  owner  from  whom  the 
property  is  taken. 

EMORT,  WiLUAH  Hklusuct,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Maryland  about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
1881 ;  became  a  8d  lieutenant  in  the  mounted 
rangers  in  June,  1832,  and  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery  in  July,  1882  ;  resigned  Sept. 
80, 1836;  was  appointed  a  Ist  lieutenant  in  ute 
topographical  engineers,  July  8, 1839 ;  acted  as 
aidfr^e-camp  to  Gen.  Kearny  in  California  in 
1846-'7 ;  was  brevetted  a  captain  for  gallantry 
in  the  battle  of  San  Pascual,  Deo.  6,  1846,  and 
nuuor  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  San  Ga- 
briel and  the  plains  of  Mesa,  Oal.,  Jan.  9, 1847; 
-was  appointed  mi^or  of  the  3d  dragoons  in 
April,  1847,  but  declined ;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  for  the 
Mexican  war,  Sept.  80, 1847 ;  served  as  astron- 
omer to  the  commission  to  survey  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1849- 
'50;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
April,  1851 ;  was  again  appointed  astronomer  to 
the  same  commission  in  Sept.  1861 ;  and  on  Aug. 
4, 1854,  became  a  member  of  the  commission. 
On  March  3,  1865,  he  became  mi^or  of  the 
2d  carilry,  and  in  May  was  transferred  to  the 
1st  cavalry.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  was  serving  in  New  Mexico, 
bnt  a  letter  of  resignation  signed  by  him  was 

S resented  to  the  war  department,  and  accepted, 
[ay  9, 1861.  Meanwhile  he  brought  the  forces 
tinder  his  command  in  good  order  to  Kansas, 
and  hastening  to  Washington  asked  that  this 
resignation  mi^t  be  withdrawn,  saying  that 
his  friends  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  left 
erred  in  presenting  it,  as  the  contingency  in 
which  he  had  directed  it  to  be  presented  had 
not  occurred.  His  request,  being  warmly  sec- 
onded by  persons  of  great  inflaence,  among 
others  by  Gen.  Scott,  was  granted ;  and  he  was 
appointed.  May  14,  1861,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  6th  cavalry,  de  afterward  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volnnteers  March  17,  1862,  and  on 
X)eo.  6  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  com- 
numd  of  a  division  of  a  southern  expedition. 

EBDMANN,  JoHANvr  Edttard,  a  German 
philosopher,  bom  at  Molmar,  Livonia,  June  18, 
1805.  He  studied  theology  at  the  university 
of  Dorpat,  afterward  attended  the  lectures  of 
Sohleiermacfaer  and  Hegel  at  Berlin  for  two 
years,  and  retnming  to  his  native  place,  be- 
come in  1828  pastor  and  first  preacher  there. 
In  1882  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  1886  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle, 
ma  prinmpal  works  are :  Vatueh  timer  wwmm- 
TOL  m. — 47 


»eiht(fUiekm  DanUiUmig  d«r  Ottdti^ite  d«r 
neuem  PhUotophia  (vols.  i.  to  v.,  Leipeio, 
1884r-'61) ;  UebtT  GlaiAm  vnd  Wisaen  (Berlin, 
1887) ;  Leib  und  Seel*  (Halle^  1837) ;  JfTatur 
und  Schopfung  (Leipsic,  1840) ;  Orundrut  d«r 
Fepeholoffie  (1840);  Grundrisa  der  Logih  v.nd 
iletaph,y»ik(X^\) ;  VermitehUiAufiidtte  (1847) ; 
Ueber  Lachen  und  Weinen  (Berlin,  1850)  ;  Vor- 
lesvnge  uber  den  Staat  (Halle,  1851) ;  Paycho- 
Uguehen  Britfe  (Leipsic,  1861) ;  Veber  den  po- 
etUehen  Beit  dee  Aberglaubent  (Halle,  1861) ; 
and  Ueber  die  LangeweUe  (Berlin,  1852).   * 

ESPY,  JamssP.,  an  American  meteorologist, 
born  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  May  9,  1786, 
died  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Jan.  24, 1860.  He  early 
manifested  a  fondness  for  meteorological  sci- 
ence, and  after  some  years  of  investigation  an- 
nounced a  theory  of  the  origin  and  causes  of 
storms,  which  led  to  protracted  discussions  on 
the  subject  in  the  scientific  journals.  In  1841 
his  "Philosophy  of  Storms"  was  published 
simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London.  He  had 
previously  communicated  to  the  British  asso- 
ciation a  paper  on  storms,  and  another  on  the 
"  Four  Daily  Fluctuations  of  the  Barometer." 
In  1848  be  was  assigned  by  the  war  depart- 
ment at  Washington  to  a  post  in  connection 
with  the  observatory,  that  ne  might  prosecute 
meteorological  investigations,  and  collated  the 
reports  from  the  different  observers  throughout 
the  country.  The  information  thus  obtained 
was  published  in  several  quarto  volnmes  by  the 
department. 

EUCHRE,  a  game  of  cards,  usually  played 
by  2  or  4  persons  with  a  pack  from  which  all 
the  cards  from  2  to  6  inclusive  have  been  with- 
drawn. Before  commencing  the  game,  the 
players  draw  in  rotation  for  the  deal,  which 
belongs  to  him  who  first  draws  a  knave.  The 
pack  having  been  cut  by  his  opponent,  or,  if  in 
4-handed  euchre,  by  his  right  hand  adversary, 
the  dealer  distributes  6  cards  to  each  player, 
including  himself,  commencing  at  his  left,  and 
turns  up  the  11th  card  (in  4-handed  euchre  the 
21st).  The  cards  have  the  same  relative  valne 
as  in  whist,  except  that  the  knave  of  trumps, 
called  the  right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in 
the  pack,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color, 
called  the  left  bower,  the  next  highest  (so  that 
if  the  knave  of  spades  be  the  right  bower,  the 
knave  of  clubs  is  the  left),  after  which  come  ace, 
king,  6k.  Players  must  in  all  cases  follow  suit, 
and  the  left  bower  is  invariably  to  be  condd- 
ered  trumps.  The  game  consists  of  6  points. 
The  deal  having  been  completed,  the  elder  hand 
has  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  the  suit 
tamed  ap  shaU  be  tramps.  If  he  desires  to 
retain  it  as  snch,  he  "  orders  np"  the  tramp 
card,  in  which  case  the  dealer  r^ects  a  card 
from  his  hand  and  assumes  that  which  he  has 
turned  up.  In  that  case,  however,  the  elder 
hand  must  take  8  tricks,  constituting  a  point, 
or  he  is,  technically  speaking,  "  euchred,"  that 
is,  his  adversary  is  entitled  to  score  2  points. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose  to  or- 
der iqt  the  card,  he  says:  "I  pass,"  and  the 
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same  privilege,  with  similar  oonditions,  belongs 
to  the  next  player,  and  so  on.  When  all  the 
players,  indnding  the  dealer,  hare  passed,  the 
latter  turns  down  the  card,  and  the  elder  hand 
has  the  privilege  of  designating  the  suit  which 
shall  be  tramps,  which  must  however  be  an- 
other than  that  previously  turned  up.  If  he 
names  a  trump,  he  must  score  his  point  or  be 
euchred ;  and  if  he  is  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk,  he  passes  agun.  When  all  the  players 
have  passed  for  the  second  time,  they  throw  up 
their  cards,  and  the  elder  hand  succeeds  to  the 
deal.  A  player  taking  all  6  tricks  makes  what 
is  called  a  "  march,"  and  is  entitled  to  score  2 ; 
taking  cither  8  or  4  tricks,  he  scores  but  1,  In 
4-handed  euchre,  in  which  the  players  sitting 
opposite  to  each  other  are  partners,  as  in  whist, 
a  player,  having  good  cards,  will  sometimes  de- 
sire to  "  play  the  hand  alone,"  without  the  as- 
sistance of  his  partner.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances he  makes  a  march,  lie  scores  4  points; 
but  if  euchred,  his  adversaries  score  4.  Tlie 
game  of  euchre  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  a  universal  favorite,  being  preferred 
by  many  to  whist. 

EVAJj^S,  Mabian  0.,  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  the  north  of  England  about  1820.  Her 
first  important  literary  work  was  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Strause's  "  Life  of  Christ" 
(8  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1846).  In  1866  she  con- 
tributed to  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  a  series 
of  tales  under  the  title  of  "Scenes  of  Clerical 
life ;"  they  were  republished  in  two  volomes 
in  1857.  She  then  published,  under  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  "  George  Eliot,"  a  remarkable  novel 
entitled  "Adam  Bede"  (1858),  in  which  she  de- 
picted some  of  the  humbler  phases  of  English 
life  with  great  vividness  and  accuracy.  The 
book  made  a  deep  impresnon,  and  its  autlior- 
ship  was  long  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
Her  subsequent  works  are :  "  The  Mill  on  tlie 
Floss"  (1869) ;  "  Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of 
Raveloe"  (1861);  and  "  Romola,"  a  story  of 
Florentine  life  in  the  16th  century,  begun  in 
the  "  Combill  Magazine"  in  1862. 


EVANS,  Nathait  Gsobse,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Dtr- 
lington  district,  S.  C,  about  1829,  vis  gndn. 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  and  appointed  » 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  dragoons,  and 
in  Sept.  1849,  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  dragooni; 
became  a  1st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  cavalry  in 
March,  1866,  and  a  ctq>tain  in  May,  1856;  dit- 
tinguished  himself  in  a  battle  with  &e  Co- 
manches  in  Texas,  Oct.  1, 1869 ;  resigned  hia 
commission  Feb.  27,  1861,  entered  the  confed- 
erate service,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  oom- 
manded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Bnll  nu, 
where  his  conduct  was  highly  approved  in  the 
report  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston ;  was  promotad 
to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  the 
confederates  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  blofi;  Oct 
Ifl,  1861. 

EWELL,  RicHABD  Stoddabd,  a  general  ia 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  ia 
the  district  of  Columbia  about  1820,  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840,  and  appointed  i 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  dragoona;  te- 
oame  a  1st  lieutenant  in  Sept.  1846;  was  bre- 
vetted  a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Oontrens  lad 
OhurubuBco,  Aug.  20,  1847;  became  captain  in 
Aug.  1849 ;  disdnguished  himself  in  a  JMtdt 
wiut  the  Apaches  in  New  Mexico,  Jons  IT, 
1867;  resigned  his  commission  in  tlie  U.  8. 
army.  May  7,  1861,  entered  the  confederate 
service,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  tMt 
part  in  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  ford,  July  16, 
1861,  and  was  at  Bull  mu,  but  did  not  takeia 
active  part  in  the  battle.  He  was  snbeeqneadT 
promoted  to  be  a  m^or-general  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  corps  in  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  accompanied  Lee  in  his  movemwi 
against  Pope  in  the  latter  part  oS  Aug.  18<i, 
and  on  the  27th  was  defeated  by  Boote  it 
Kettle  run,  near  Manassas  Jnnction,  with  con- 
siderable loss.  He  took  part  in  the  battbe 
fought  near  Bnll  run,  Aug.  28-80,  and  alio 
in  the  succeeding  Maryland  campaign,  ia  the 
course  of  which  ho  was  severely  wonndediai 
obliged  for  a  time  to  retbe  from  duty. 


F 


FAIR  OAKS.  See  CmoKAnoMiNT. 
FAKMINGTGN.  See  Corinth. 
FARBAGUT,  David  Glasoob,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in 
1801.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  nt 
the  age  of  11,  and  his  first  service  was  on  board 
the  Eissex,  Oapt.  David  Porter,  in  which  while 
still  a  boy  he  witnessed  one  of  the  most  terrible 
soa  fights  on  record.  Before  the  loss  of  the  Es- 
sex he  served  as  acting  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Atlantic,  an  armed  prize.  On  Jan.  1,  1821,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  and  ordered  to 
the  West  India  station.  Afterward  he  was  on 
duty  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  where,  except 
for  two  years  during  which  he  cruised  in  the 


Vondalia  on  tho  Brazil  station,  he  remiiHi 
nnta  1888.  He  then  returned  to  the  Braaliaa 
coast,  as  executive  officer  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Natchez.  In  1838  he  was  m  the  West  Indiai 
In  1841  he  was  oommisnoned  commander  aad 
ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war  Decatur,  of  the 
Brazil  squadron.  After  3  years'  leave  of  u- 
sence  he  was  ordered  lo  the  Norfdk  navy  yire 
in  1846,  and  remained  there  until  184T,  «« 
he  took  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  S»nU^ 
of  the  home  squadron.  He  was  again  on  dn^ 
for  a  while  at  Norfolk;  in  1861  was  appouital 
assistant  i  nspeotor  of  ordnance ;  in  1 864  became 
commander  of  the  Mare  island  (CaL)  "a^J 
yard;  in  Sept.  1865,  was  commissiosed  cap- 
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tela;   and  from  1858  to  May,  1860,  was  in 
oommand  of  the  steam  sloop  of  war  Brooktyn, 
of  the  home  squadron.    In  1861  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  naval  retiring  board  which  met  in 
October  at  New  York.    When  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  was  fitted  out,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  Hartford, 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of 
Jan.  1862.    On  reaching  tfa6  gulf  of  Mexico  he 
organized  the  "  western  gulf 'blockading  squad- 
ron," of  whiol^  he  is  still  in  command  (Dec 
1862),  entered  the  Mississippi  in  March,  and 
after   a  terrific    bombardment    passed    Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  April  24,  destroyed  a 
large  fleet  of  confederate  gunboats,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  New  Orleans.    On  the 
t       25th  he  silenced  two  heavy  batteries,  and  at 
noon  of  the  same  day  the  city  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  guns  of  his  fleet.    After  the  land  forces 
ander  Oen.  Butler  had  occupied  the  place, 
I       Hag  Officer  Farragut  proceeded  to  Vicksbnrg, 
I       fot  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  place;  and, 
!       running  his  vessels  safely  past  the  powerful 
I        batteries  of  the  enemy,  communicated  with 
I       Flag  Officer  Davis,  who  had  brought  down 
I       another   flotilla  from  the  upper  Mississippi 
I        Notwithstanding  the  gallant  exertions  of  the 
two  commanders,  the  attack  failed,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  land  force  to  oodperate; 
I       and  Flag  Officer  Farragut  repassed  the  batter- 
ies, and  withdrew  his  fleet  to  Pensacola.    On 
I       Jnly  11,  npon  the  recommendation  of  the  pi-es- 
ident,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  in  the  same  month  was  placed  first  on  the 
list  of  rear  admirals.    While  in  command  of  the 
western  gulf  blockading  squadron  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  he  captured  Oorpos  Ohristi, 
Sabine  Pass,  and  Galveston. 

FAITNTLEROY,  TnouAsT.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Vir- 
l^nia,  entered  the  TJ.  S.  army  as  m^or  in  tlie 
Sd  dragoons,  June  8,  1836.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1816,  but  did  not 
serve  with  his  regiment  in  Mexico.  He  became 
colonel  of  the  1st  dragoons  in  1850.  Resigning 
his  commission  May  13,  1861,  he  entered  the 
sonthern  army,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  this  com- 
mission also  and  retired  to  private  life. 

FERBBRO,  Edward,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  of  Italian 
parents  in  Granada,  Spain,  Jan.  10,  1832;  He 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  his  infancy, 
and  at  the  age  of  16  entered  a  French  importing 
house  in  New  York.  Soon  after  reaching  man- 
hood he  succeeded  his  parents  in  a  ^^cing 
school,  and  for  several  summers  tanght  dancing 
in  the  mill  tary  academy  at  West  Point.  In  1861 
he  raised  the  61st  regiment  New  York  volun- 
teers (the  "Shepard  Rifles"),  at  the  bead  of 
which  he  proceeded  in  November  to  Annapolis. 
Thence  he  accompanied  Gen.  Burnside's  expe- 
dition toBoanoke  island  and  Newbcm,at  both 
which  plaoes  he  highly  distingniriied  bimsel£ 


Gen.  Bnmside  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
brigade  under  Gen.  Reno,  and  he  remained  at 
Newbern  until  his  division  was  ocdered  to  the 
Potomac  in  July,  1862.  During  Gen.  Pope's 
campaign  in  Yirginiit  he  continued  to  serve  in 
the  division  of  Gen.  Reno,  who  asked  the  presi- 
dent for  his  promotion.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  South  mountain  and  Antietam,  and  for  his 
bravery  and  efficient  services  in  the  latter  en- 
gagement was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
'volunteers,  Sept.  19.  He  now  (Dec.  1862)  com- 
mands the  2d  brigade  of  Gen.  Sturgis's  division 
in  the  9th  army  corps. 

FERRY,  Orbis  8.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Bethel, 
Conn.,  Aug.  16,  1823.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1844,  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Norwalk,  Oonn.  In  1865- 
'6  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate ;  from 
1866  to  1869  district  attorney  for  Fairfield 
county;  and  in  1860-'61  representative  in  con- 
gress. In  July,  1861,  he  took  the  field  asoolonel 
of  the  6th  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  and 
joined  Gen.  Banks's  corps  in  Maryland.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
March  17, 1862,  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in 
Shields's  division,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  command  in  Gen.  Peck's  division 
of  the  4th  army  corps  under  Gen.  Keyes. 

FLINT,  Austin,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1812.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Amherst  and  Harvard  colleges,  and  grad- 
uated M.D.  at  Harvard  in  1838.  After  prac- 
tising successively  in  Boston  and  Northampton, 
he  removed  in  1836  to  Buffalo;  in  1844  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  Rush  medical  coU^  at 
Chicago ;  resigned  after  one  year,  and  in  1846 
established  the  "Buffalo  Medical  Journal," 
which  he  edited  for  10  years.  In  connection 
'With  Professors  White  and  Hamilton  he  foimded 
in  1847  the  Buffalo  medical  college,  in  which 
he  was  for  6  years  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. From  1852  to  1866  he  filled  the  chur 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Lonisvflle,  Ky.,  and  then  accepted 
a  professorship  of  pathology  and  clinical  medi- 
cine in  Buffalo.  From  1868  to  1861  he  spent 
the  winters  in  New  Orleans  as  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  school  of  medicine  and 
Tinting  physician  to  the  charity  hospitaL  In 
1869  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicme  in  the  BeUe- 
vue  college  hospital,  and  of  pathology  and 

Ersctical  medicine  in  the  Long  Island  college 
ospital,  and  visiting  physician  to  Bellevue.  Dr. 
Flint  has  published  "  Clinical  Reports  on  Oon- 
tlnned  Fever"  (Buffalo,  1852);  "Clinical  Re- 
port on  Chronic  Pleurisy"  (1863);  "Clinical 
Report  on  Dysentery"  (1868) ;  "  Physical  Ex- 
ploration and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting 
the  Respiratory  Organs"  (1866) ;  and  "  Practl- 
eal  Treatise  on  the  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (1869). 
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His  essays  "  Ob  the  Variations  of  Pitch  in  Pei^ 
cosrion  and  Respiratory  Sounds,"  and  "  On  the 
Clinical  Stady  of  the  Heart  Sounds  in  Health 
and  Disease,"  received  the  first  prizes  of  the 
American  medical  association  in  1852  and  1869. 
A  translation  of  the  former  of  these  aod  of  his 
clinical  reports  appeared  in  Paris  in  1854. 

FLORIDA  BLANOA,  Joskf  Monino,  count 
of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  Murcia  in  1738, 
died  in  Seville  in  1800.  His  family  was  noble, 
but  poor.  He  became  an  advocate,  was  ap- 
pointed fiscal  to  the  tribnnal  of  the  conncU  of 
Castile,  and  made  a  report  upon  the  a&ir  of 
the  SDppreasicn  of  the  Jesuits,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  In  1777  he  became  premier  to  Charles 
III.,  and  his  administration  of  16  years  was 
one  of  the  most  saccessful  and  brilliant  epochs 
of  Spanish  history.  He  built  extensive  roads, 
canus,  bridges,  and  conduits ;  created  more  than 
60  agrionltural  societies  and  numerous  philan- 
thropie  institntions ;  founded  the  national  bank 
of  St.  Charles,  and  the  Spanish  company  o(  the 
Pbilippinea;  made  treaties  of  commerce  with 
the  Porte,  and  eonclnded  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
peaoe  with  Portugal,  which  quieted  the  dift- 
putes  about  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
treaties  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  Hy- 
der  All ;  was  the  first  to  propose  and  to  carry 
into  effect  with  Russia  and  Prussia  a  condition 
of  armed  neutrality,  by  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  deprive  England  of  the  results  of  her 
maridme  superiority;  sought  to  avert  the  war 
which  in  spite  of  his  efforts  was  declared 
against  Spain  by  England  in  1778,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  burdens  lighter  on  the 
people  than  those  of  any  previous  one  of  equal 
duration ;  made  a  treaty  with  Tripoli ;  effect- 
ually punished  the  Algerine  pirates;  opened 
the  trade  with  America  to  the  world ;  reduced 
direct  taxes  and  imposta ;  introduced  great  and 
Talnable  refbrms  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; ordered  the  taking  of  a  census;  and 
caused  the  preparation  of  a  geographical  gazet- 
teer of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  such  impor- 
tant services,  in  1792,  after  having  been  for  8 
years  the  premier  of  the  imbecile  Charles  IV., 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Pampelnna, 
where  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  brother  he 
would  have  perished  from  starvation.  He  was 
at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  Murcia.  Wlien 
the  Spaniards  rose  against  Napoleon  in  1808  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  central 
junta  of  the  kingdom,  but  soon  sank  under  the 
onerooa  duties  of  that  office.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are:  Etqmata  Jlteal  tobre  la  libre 
di*po»ieion,patronato  yproUeeion  inmediato  d» 
S.  M.  «n  M  hient*  oeewpado*  d  lot  Jemitta 
(Madrid,  1768) ;  and  Juieto  impareial  tohre  leu 
tettraten  forma  de  hrttt,  pvblieadotper  la  atria 
Somana,  &c.  (1768-'9). 

FOOTE,  Andbkw  Hull,  a  rear  admiral  in  the 
U.  8.  navy,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept. 
12,  1806.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  A.  Foote, 
formerly  governor  of  Connecticut  and  a  senator 
in  congress,  where  in  1880  he  offered.the  resolu- 


tion "  on  the  public  lands"  whidi  gave  riitto 
the  debate  on  nnllifioation  between  Dtniel 
Webster  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne.  At  the  age 
of  16  young  Foote  entered  the  navy  ai  acting 
midshipman,  and  made  his  first  cruise  io  the 
schooner  Grampus,  which  formed  port  of  the 
squadron  sent  in  1823  to  chastise  the  pintesia 
the  West  Indian  archipelago.  In  1821  be  ob- 
tained his  warrant  as  midshipman,  in  1827  he 
became  a  passed  midshipman,  and  m  1880  wu 
eommissioned  a  lieutenant.  In  1838  he  wit 
fag  lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean  sqTudn», 
and  in  1888  circnmnavigated  the  globe  with 
Commodore  Read  as  let  lieutenant  of  the 
sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  participating  ia  as 
attack  on  the  pirates  of  Sumatra,  and  readen^ 
assistance  to  the  Ameriean  misrionaries  in  H»- 
noluln,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  FlrcMb 
naval  commander  on  that  station.  While  sta- 
tioned at  the  naval  asylum  in  1841-3  he  pm- 
vailed  upon  many  of  the  inmates  to  give  if 
their  q>irit  rations,  being  one  of  tbe  first  to  is- 
troduce  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  frm 
intoxicating  drinks  in  the  navy ;  and  ivrof 
a  cmise  in  the  Cumberland  in  184S-'fi,  he  set 
only  induced  the  crew  to  forego  the  sse  of 
spirits,  bnt  personally  superintended  their  re- 
ligious instrnction,  delivering  every  Sandaj  u 
extemporaneous  sermon,  at  which  upward  if 
200  Bailors  attended.  In  1849,  in  cOBUuand  of 
the  brig  Perry,  he  joined  the  squadron  under 
Commodore  Gregory  on  the  African  eosit, 
where  during  the  next  2^  years  he  was  tctrre- 
ly  and  snecenfully  engaged  in  suppreasiiig  tk> 
alave  trade.  In  connection  with  this  cniiN  he 
published  in  1852  a  work  entitled  "  Afries  ai 
the  American  Flag."  After  serving  oi  the 
naval  retiring  board,  he  was  appointed  in  18M 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop  Portamontb,  asi 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  China  station.  A^ 
riving  at  Canton  just  previous  to  the  comneice- 
ment  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
Chinese,  he  exerted  himself  in  protecting  the 
property  of  American  citizens;  and  having  beet 
fired  upon  fh>m  the  Canton  barrier  forts  while 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  received  pe^ 
mission  from  his  commanding  officer,  ConmO' 
dore  Armstrong,  to  demand  an  apology  for  the 
indignity.  This  benag  refused,  he  attacked  thi 
forts,  4  in  number,  with  the  Portsmontb,  aj^ 
ported  by  the  Levant,  breached  the  largertwd 
strongest,  and  landing  with  a  force  of  S80  b3- 
ors  and  marines,  carried  the  work  by  «tM» 
The  remaining  forts  were  snooeesively  csniedi 
with  a  total  loss  of  40  to  the  attackiag  pntT- 
The  works  were  massive  granite  stmetmj 
with  walls  7  feet  thick,  monnting  176  gonaws 

farrisoned  by  6,000  men,  of  whom  ♦Mwwj 
illad  and  wounded.  This  exploit,  pw^'J^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  British  and  Frwch  wH 
in  the  Canton  river,  greatly  enhanced  tbe  rrpt- 
tation  of  the  American  navy  abroad.  Attbe 
eommencement  of  the  airQ  war  in  18(1  Oiw- 
mander  Foote  was  exeentrve  officer  st  the 
BrooUyn  navy  yard.  In  July,  1861,  he  »• 
oommiasioned  a  captain,  and  in  the  fbUowng 
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September  was  appointed  to  sacceed  Oommand- 
er  Kodger3  as  flag  ofiScer  of  the  flotilla  fitting 
out  ia  tlie  western  waters  to  act  against 
the  enemy.  He  personally  superintended  the 
eompletion  of  this  work  daring  the  next  few 
inontiis,  and  on  Feb.  4»  1862,  sailed  from  Cairo 
with  a  fleet  of  7  gnnboata,  of  which  4  were 
iron-olad,  to  attack  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennes- 
see river.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  land  force  under  Oen.  Grant,  which  was  to 
eoOperate  with  him,  he  opened  fire  npon  the 
fort  at  noon  of  the  6th,  and  after  a  warm  ac- 
tion of  two  hours  compelled  its  surrender. 
Retaming  to  Cairo,  he  sailed  soon  after  for  the 
Cumberland  river,  and  on  the  14th  attacked 
Fort  Donelson.  The  action  was  sustained 
with  great  vigor  on  both  sides  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  when  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  haul 
oflf  just  as  the  enemy's  water  batteries  had  been 
silenced,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the  gun- 
boats becoming  unmanageable  by  having  their 
steering  apparatus  shot  away.  Flag  Officer 
Foote  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ankle-  by 
a  fragment  of  a  64-ponnd  shot,  and  his  ship, 
the  St.  Louis,  was  struck  61  tunes.  Tliough 
•nlfering  from  his  wound,  which  compelled 
him  to  move  about  on  crutches,  he  proceeded 
down  the  Mississippi  with  his  fleet,  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  a  number  of  mortar 
boats,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Island  No. 
Ten.  After  the  reduction  of  that  plaoe,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  government  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  early  in  May  turned  over  his  command  to 
Capt.  C.  11.  Davis,  and  left  for  his  home  in  New 
Haven.  Upon  being  restored  to  health,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and 
recruiting  under  the  new  organization  of  the 
navy,  which  office  he  stiU  holds  (Deo.  1862). 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
president  one  of  the  9  rear  admirals  on  the 
active  list 

FOENEY,  JoRH  H.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Lincoln  co., 
N.  C,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  in- 
fantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  10th  infan- 
try in  March,  1856,  and  Ist  lieutenant  in  Aug. 
1865.  He  resigned  his  commission  Jan.  28, 
1861,  and  is  now  a  brigadier-general  in  the  eon- 
federate  army. 

FOENEY,  John  Wbin,  an  American  joumal- 
iat,  bom  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Sept.  80, 1817.  In 
1883  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  Lancaster  "  Journal,"  and  in  1887 
editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Lancaster 
*'  Intelligencer ;"  and  in  1840  he  united  that  pa- 
per with  the  "Journal."  Becoming  known  as 
an  able  advocate  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  the  donooratic  party,  he  removed  in  1846  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  long  the  editor  of 
the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  decided  of  the  journals  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  democratic  cause.  In  1861  he  was 
^osen  clerk  of  the  TJ.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  was  reelected  in  1863.  In  the  dis- 
(baiff»  of  hk  officiat  duty  he  presided  at  the 


beginning  of  the  85th  congress  over  tlie  pro- 
longed contest  which  resulted  in  the  election 
as  speaker  of  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  and  gained 
great  credit  from  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  part  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion.  Meanwhile  he  had  ceased  his 
connection  with  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  and  bad 
become  editor  of  the  "  Union,"  the  democratic 
organ  at  Washington.  This  post  he  resigned 
in  1866,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  se- 
curing the  election  of  Mr.  Bachanan  in  the 
presidential  canvass  of  that  year.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  state  committee;  and  in 
Jan.  1857,  he  was  brought  forward  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  the  ofiice  of  U.  S.  senator,  bat  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  on  Aug.  1  fol- 
lowing began  in  Philadelphia  the  publication 
of  "The  Press,"  an  independent  democratio 
jonmaL  Tlie  breach  between  the  northern 
and  southern  wings  of  the  democratio  party 
having  now  become  evident,  Mr.  Evrney  threw 
himself  with  ardor  into  the  contest,  espous- 
ing the  opinions  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  the 
chief  representative.  When  the  Leoompton 
constitution  of  Kansas  became  a  topic  of 
public  debate,  he  adopted  an  attitude  of  deter- 
mined opposition  to  tiie  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  was  anew  chosen  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  86th  con- 
gress.  His  antagonism  to  the  schemes  of 
southern  politicians  and  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  cl^^ef  instru- 
ment of  these  schemes,  now  assumed  an  nn- 
compromising  character ;  and  during  the  exist- 
ing civil  war  he  has  used  all  his  influence  in 
support  of  the  federal  government,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  method  of  ending  the  war  which 
he  has  regarded  as  compromising  the  honor 
and  the  future  peace  of  the  nation.  Bince  1861 
he  has  published,  in  addition  to  "  The  Press" 
at  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  paper  in  the  cify  of 
Washington  entitled  "The  Chronicle;"  this 
also  began  to  appear  daily  in  Oct  1862. 

FORT  CRAIU,  a  military  work  in  New 
Mexico,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  10  m.  N.  from  Valverde,  140  m.  N. 
from  £1  Paso,  and  120  m.  B.  W.  from  Santa 
F^.  Previous  to  Feb.  19,  1862,  skurmishing 
between  the  national  and  Texan  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  fort  had  resulted  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  retreat  of  the  latter ;  on  the 
20th,  however,  they  were  seen  approaching  the 
fort  on  the  £.  side  of  the  river.  At  this  time 
Col.  Canby  was  in  command  at  Fort  Craig, 
with  about  6  regiments  of  infantry,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries;  tiie Texans, 
under  Col.  Steele,  numbered  about  2,000,  be- 
ing a  part  of  Gen.  Sibley's  brigade.  On  the 
morning  of  the  21st  Col.  Canby  ordered  his 
force  to  advance  up  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
to  prevent  the  Texans  from  reaching  the  water 
at  the  only  point  where  the  shore  was  favor- 
able for  crossing.  This  position  was  about  7 
m.  N.  of  the  fort,  near  the  yillage  of  Valverde, 
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before  mentioned.  The  point  of  deatinstion 
1>e!Dg  reached,  tlie  Texans  were  formed  on  the 
opposite  bank,  having  arrived  first;  the  Union 
batteries  were  opened  upon  them,  and  they 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  26  or  SO  killed ;  then 
the  Union  force  crossed  to  the  K  bank,  and 
continued  the  fight.  From  this  time  till  1 
o'clock  P.  M.  the  battle  was  fought  chiefly  by 
'  artillery.  Col.  Roberts  being  in  command  of  the 
United  States  troops ;  Col.  Canby  then  came 
upon  the  field  with  a  regiment  of  volunteers, 
and  took  command  in  person.  Capt.  McRae 
was  stationed  with  a  battery  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Union  line;  near  him  was  a  thick 
forest,  within  the  shelter  of  which  large  bodies 
of  the  Texans  had  been  for  some  time  collect- 
ing. Col.  Oanby  determined  to  dislodge  them 
from  this  position,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered 
McRae's  battery  to  advance  upon  the  woods, 
supported  by  two  companies  of  regulars  and 
two  companies  of  volunteers.  Seeing  this 
movement,  the  Texans  began  a  series  of  infan- 
try charges  ^pon  the  battery  of  the  most  des- 
perate cnaraoter.  The  battle  then  became  a 
savage  contest  between  Oapt.  MoRae  and  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  ;  charge  after  charge 
was  made  and  repelled,  till  every  man  at  the 
guns  save  one  or  two  was  slain,  McRae  falling 
among  the  last.  The  infantry  which  should 
have  supported  the  battery  precipitately  re- 
treated. With  the  fall  of  the  battery  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  decided  against  the  Union  for- 
ces, who  retired  to  Fort  Craig,  having  lost  60 
killed  and  440  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  other 
side  was  variously  estimated  at  100  to  600 
killed  and  wounded. — After  their  snccess  at 
Fort  Craig,  the  Texans  went  toward  the  north- 
east and  captured  Santa  F£;  soon  afterward 
they  attempted  to  take  Fort  Union,  in  San 
Miguel  CO.,  but  were  defeated ;  they  then  evac- 
uated Santa  F6,  leaving  their  sick  and  wound- 
ed, retreated  southward  toward  £1  Paso,  pass- 
ing Fort  Craig  in  their  way,  and  were  engaged 
in  various  small  skirmishes.  Wben  near  Fort 
Fillmore,  80  m.  N.  from  El  Paso,  Gen.  Sibley, 
Ool.  Steele,  and  Col.  Green  having  united  their 
forces,  they  found  themselves  between  Gen. 
Oanby's  force  from  Fort  Craig  and  about  6,000 
new  troops  from  California.  Sibley's  force 
numbered  about  8,600  men,  well  armed  and 
all  mounted,  having  with  them  abundant  ar- 
tillery, including  9  mountain  howitzers.  A 
battle  ensued,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  rout 
of  the  Texans,  who  lost  their  stores,  horses  and 
mnles,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  a  great  nnmber 
of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  nearly 
one  half  their  force  taken  prisoners.  Gen.  Sibley, 
with  Cols.  Steele  and  Green  and  160  men  of 
Green's  regiment,  escaped;  but  before  they 
reached  El  Paso  Sibley  and  Steele  are  reported 
to  have  been  assassinated  by  the  Texan  soldiers, 
enraged  at  their  defeat.  The  Union  forces  im- 
mediately after  the  fight  took  possession  of  £1 
Paso  and  Fort  Bliss,  which  is  near  by,  and  sent  a 
detachment  to  Camp  Quitman,  Texas,  80  m.  £. 
from  £1  Paso.  Thereupon  the  Texans  evacuated 


Fort  Davis,  SOO  m.  E.  firom  El  Paao,  and  alltht 
other  forts  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  thdr 
state.  Fort  Clark,  120  m.  from  Ban  Antonio, 
being  the  nearest  one  to  £1  Paw  held  by  tbem. 
FORT  DONELSON,  a  military  workereeted 
by  the  confederates  in  1861,  situated  in  Tennes- 
see on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cumberland  twa, 
about  9  m.  S.  fW>m  the  Kentucky  and  TennesKe 
state  line,  and  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Dovtr. 
The  Cumberland  river  at  the  point  deacnbed 
makes  a  shoi't  bend  toward  the  weit.  At  the 
water's  edge  two  formidable  batteries  wtie 
placed,  commanding  the  river  for  somediattnee 
N.  Behind  these  batteries  the  bank  rises  aome- 
what  abruptly  to  a  height  of  100  feet;  upon 
the  top  of  this  elevation  is  Fort  Donelson,  a 
irregular  work,  enclosing  about  100  acres.  The 
country  W.  of  it  is  rocky,  heavily  wooded,  ud 
broken  into  ridges.  Directly  W.  of  the  fnt 
are  extensive  nbatis,  a  semicircle  of  bitteriei, 
and  a  trench  for  riflemen  running  completely 
round  the  works,  and  including  the  town  <^ 
Dover.  Gen.  Pillow  was  in  command  of  the 
fort  till  Fob.  18,  when  Gen.  Floyd  arrived  and 
superseded  him ;  the  third  in  rank  was  Gea. 
Buckner.  Gen.  Grant,  then  in  command  at  Fwt 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  having  det«^ 
mined  to  attack  Fort  Donelson  from  two  dilu- 
tions, made  the  following  arrangements:  a 
small  portion  of  the  force  in  Fort  Henry  wia 
to  proceed  down  the  Tennessee,  tumiag  bad 
all  reSnforcements  with  orders  to  wait  it  Pa- 
dncah  for  the  arrival  of  gunboats  and  transpom 
from  Cairo,  and  then  to  proceed  with  tbece  ap 
the  Cumberland  river  to  Fort  Donelson;  at  the 
same  time,  a  land  force,  imder  Gen.  Grant  ia 
person,  was  to  go  from  Fort  Henry  acrops  to 
the  same  point ;  there  the  two  bodies  and  the 
gunboats  were  to  cooperate.  The  force  whieh 
went  by  the  river  nmnbered  tibout  10,000;  that 
by  land  was  about  16,000  strong.  OJf  tie  gun- 
boats, under  Flag  Oflicer  Foote,  four,  the  Lous- 
ville,  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  and  Mouod  Qty, 
were  iron-clad;  and  two,  thcLexingtonandCos- 
estoga,  were  wooden.  The  column  which  went 
by  the  river  was  expected  to  be  in  the  viciai^ 
of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  night  of  Wednesday. 
Feb.  12,  ready  to  begin  the  attack  on  Thnrsday 
morning,  in  conjunction  with  the  forte  fit* 
Fort  Henry  ;  the  latter  reached  the  point  rf 
destination  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  but  the 
former  did  not  arrive  till  the  night  of  Thorsday. 
The  land  division,  on  Wedn^ay  afteiww. 
drove  in  the  pickets,  and  commenced  the  in- 
vestment of  the  fort.  On  ITinrsday,  the  fofc* 
from  below  not  coming  up,  those  already  on  the 
ground  spent  the  day  in  extending  their  lines, 
and  in  sharp  skirmishing  with  tiie  confederate 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  national  aide  of 
SOkilled  and  no  wounded.  During  the  day  also, 
the  Carondelet  singly  engaged  the  confederate 
batteries,  firing  102  shots,  and  receiving* sew* 
fire  in  return ;  she  was  finally  compelled  to  re- 
tire, a  heavy  shot  having  entered  one  of  hr 
forward  ports,  disabling  her  and  woondinfj 
men.    The  troops  &t>m  down  the  river  arriwd 
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at  midnight,  and  commenced  the  great  labor 
of  disembarkation ;  this  was  finished  by  noon 
of  Friday,  the  14th,  thongh  the  troops  did  not 
before  night  effect  a  complete  junction  with 
those  of  Gen.  Orant.  During  the  day  of  Friday 
continaal  and  severe  skirmishing  went  on, 
though  not  with  as  much  loss  as  on  Thursday ; 
the  day  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the  men  suf- 
fered extremely  from  exposure  without  suf- 
ficient or  suitable  food.  At  about  8  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  ganboat  fleet  went  alone  into 
action  with  the  fort.  An  hour  and  a  quarter 
of  severe  fighting  ensued,  at  very  short  range ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fire  of  the  fort  had 
become  feeble,  and  the  boats  were  preparing 
to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  battle,  when  two 
shots  from  the  fort  disabled  the  steering  ap- 
paratus of  the  flag  ship  St.  Lonis  and  of  the 
Lomsville ;  they  at  once  drifted  helplessly  away. 
The  confederates  directly  saw  their  advantage, 
returned  to  the  river  battery,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  national 
fire,  and  poured  upon  the  fleet  the  whole  weight 
of  their  metal,  compelling  the  boats  to  with- 
draw. During  this  action  the  flag  ship  received 
69  shots,  and  each  of  the  others  about  half  as 
many ;  the  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  54.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  during  the 
night.  The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  16th,  was 
stul  bitterly  cold,  and  the  national  troops  were 
stiff  and  sore.  Soon  after  dawn,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  the  confederates  hurled  forth 
a  force  of  8,000  men  npon  the  extreme  right  of 
the  oppoung  army,  where  Gen.  McOIernand  was 
in  command ;  accompanying  this  large  body 
of  infantry  were  12  pieces  of  artillery.  Two 
Illinois  regiments  sustained  the  shock  of  this 
attack  bravely  for  a  time,  but  were  overcome ; 
then,  reSnforced  by  as  many  more,  they  made  a 
fresh  stand,  and  checked  the  hostile  advance ; 
at  once  8  more  Illinois  regiments,  2  of  Ohio,  1 
of  Kentucky,  and  a  battery  were  added  to 
these.  From  the  time  of  commencing  till  near- 
ly noon,  the  fight  raged  most  fiercely  npon  the 
Union  right;  regiment  after  regiment,  want- 
ing ammunition,  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
their  places  were  supplied  by  others.  At  noon 
the  confederates,  who  had  thus  far  been  steadily 
gaining  ground,  were  driven  back  to  their  in- 
trenebments  by  a  combined  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  from  2  batteries  and  3  regiments.  A 
lull  then  ensued.  Gen.  Grant  had  by  that  time 
learned;  from  Flag  Officer  Foote  that  the  gun- 
boats could  not  be  put  in  a  condition  to  render 
efTective  assistance  for  several  days;  but  the 
critical  situation  of  afiiiirs  upon  the  field  made 
it  necessary  that  a  decisive  step  should  be  taken 
at  once.  Accordingly,  a  general  attack  from 
the  Union  lines  was  ordered,  the  left,  under 
Oen.  0.  F.  Smith,  taking  the  lead.  At  8  o'clock 
he  moved  forward,  having  at  his  command  10 
regiments.  The  hills  in  front  of  his  position 
were  some  of  the  most  abrupt  of  all  upon  which 
the  confederates  were  posted.  Gen.  Smith  de- 
tailed the  2d  and  7th  Iowa  and  the  52d  Indiana 
regiments  for  the  work  of  storming  these  heights, 


while  he  sent  the  remainder  of  his  division' 
toward  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  main  point  of  attack;  he 
then  in  person  headed  the  storming  party,  and 
advanced  up  the  hill.  The  confederates'  fire 
was  very  severe,  but  the  column  steadily  went 
on,  and  gained  the  works,  though  with  a  heavy 
loss ;  then  delivering  their  own  fire  for  the 
first  time,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
position,  and  with  the  aid  of  reinforcements  at 
once  secured  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
right,  an  extemporized  division,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace,  was  enthusi- 
astically advancing;  the  news  of  the  success 
on  the  left  added  to  their  spirit,  and  though 
the  fighting  was  most  severe,  the  national  force 

gained  a  continual  advantage,  tiU  at  dusk  they 
ad  recovered  all  the  ground  they  had  lost  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  had  driven  the 
enemy  back  within  their  fortifications.  The 
men  clamored  for  an  assault  the  same  night, 
but  it  was  thought  prudent  to  postpone  it  till 
the  next  morning.  On  Sunday  morning,  how- 
ever, before  any  movement  could  be  made,  the 
fort  was  surrendered.  It  appeared  that  on 
Saturday  night,  at  a  consnltation  of  the  confed- 
erate generals,  Gen.  Floyd  had  determined  to 
withdraw  with  his  brigade.  He  accordingly 
turned  over  the  command  of  the  fort  to  Gen. 
Pillow,  who  passed  it  to  Gen.  Buckner,  and  re- 
tired with  Floyd  up  the  Cumberland  river, 
taking  away  about  2,000  men  (not  6,000  as  at 
first  reported).  With  the  fort  16,000  prisoners 
were  surrendered  by  Gen.  Buckner.  Forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  mliny  thousand  small  arms, 
and  extensive  magazines  of  ordnance,  quarter- 
masters' and  commissary  stores,  were  also  cap- 
tured. The  Union  loss  was  about  250  killed, 
1,000  wounded,  and  160  missing;  that  of  the 
confederates,  according  to  their  own  report, 
was  very  nearly  equal ;  they  make  no  allow- 
ance, however,  for  the  missing,  which  included 
many  dead,  buried  by  the  national  troops.  This 
victory,  following  closely  npon  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry,  was  of  signal  importance  to  the 
national  cause,  as  by  it  the  confederates'  line  of 
fortifications  was  broken,  and  their  means  of 
communication  between  east  and  west  destroyed. 
FORT  HENRY,  a  military  work  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the 
state  line  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  was 
an  important  confederate  post,  for  the  reason 
that  it  served  to  defend  the  railroad  communi- 
cation between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Green,  a 
line  of  transportation  much  used.  On  Feb.  8, 
1862,  a  large  force  of  federal  troops  under  Gen. 
McClernand  embarked  at  Cairo,  went  up  the 
Ohio  to  Paducah,  and  thence  up  the  Tennessee 
river  toward  the  fort,  reaching  the  point  where 
they  were  to  land  on  the  evening  of  the  6th. 
Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  under  Flag 
Officer  Foote,  had  gone  up  the  river,  the  design 
being  to  make  a  simultuieons  attack  by  land 
and  water.  The  fleet  included  the  Essex,  Ca- 
rondelet,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Coneatogo,  Ty- 
ler, and  Lexington.    The  plan  of  attack  was  as 
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fi>now8 :  one  divisioa  of  troops  was  to  Und  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  fort 
from  receiving  reenforcements ;  the  second  di- 
vision was  to  land  on  tlie  W.  bank,  and  occupy 
certain  heights  overlooking  the  fort ;  the  third 
division  vraa  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  on  the 
E.  side  to  aid  in  the  attack,  when  the  ininboats 
should  commence  shelling  the  fort.  This  plan 
was  materially  changed  on  account  of  the  mud- 
dy roads,  which  retarded  tlie  advance  of  the 
troops.  Thinking  it  best  not  to  wait  for  the 
commg  up  of  the  land  forces,  Flag  Officer  Foote 
began  the  attack  about  midday  on  the  6th. 
The  rapid  and  accurate  fire  of  the  boats  was 
replied  to  by  the  fort  with  spirit,  many  of  the 
shots  from  the  latter  striking  the  vessels,  by 
whose  armor  they  were  however  in  most  cases 
successfully  resisted.  After  the  fight  had  con- 
tinued for  about  half  an  hour,  a  ^ot  from  the 
fort  struck  the  boiler  of  the  Essex,  Commander 
Porter,  causing  an  escape  of  steam,  by  which 
29  officers  and  men  were  scalded,  5  of  them, 
including  the  2  pilots,  being  fatally  ii^nred. 
One  man  in  the  same  boat  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non shot.  The  Cincinnati  had  one  man  killed 
and  9  wounded  during  the  engagement.  These 
were  all  the  casualties  on  the  Union  side. 
After  a  bombardment  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
the  fort  was  unconditionally  surrendered  by 
the  officer  in  command.  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman. 
Immediate  possession  was  taken  of  the  work, 
the  capture  including  Gen.  Tilghman  and  staff, 
60  or  70  men,  the  fort  and  effects,  20  guns,  and 
barracks  and  tents  for  16,000  men.  It  was  dis- 
covered that,  on  the  night'before  the  bombard- 
ment, the  fort  had  been  reinforced  by  1,000 
cavalry,  and  that  on  the  momlDgof  the  6th  the 
entire  garrison,  thus  reenforced,  nad  fled.  The 
loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  was 
thought  not  to  be  large,  only  4  dead  bodies 
being  found  within  the  work. 

FORT  JACKSON.  See  Nbw  Oblkanb,  Oc- 
cupation OF. 

FORT  MACON,  a  military  work  situated 
on  Bogue  island,  at  the  entrance  to  and  com- 
manding the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.  After 
the  battle  of  Newbern,  Gen.  Burnside's  forces 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Beaufort,  and  on 
March  23,  1862,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Macon,  then  held  by  6  companies  of  con- 
federate  troops,  and  commanded  by  Col.  M.  J. 
Wliite.  The  demand  being  refused,  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fort,  which  was  effected  April  25.  The 
Union  batteries  with  which  the  bombardment 
was  carried  on  were  8  in  number,  motmting  11 
pieces ;  one  was  of  8  SO-pounder  Parrott  guns, 
one  of  4  10-iuch,  and  one  of  4  8-inch  mortars. 
These  were  placed  on  Bogue  island,  also  called 
the  Bpit;  the  10-inch  mortars  were  1,660  yards, 
the  Parrott  guns  1,460  yards,  and  the  8-inch 
mortars  1,260  yards  from  the  fort.  Eighteen 
gnns  on  the  fort  pointed  up  the  Spit  toward  tlie 
Union  batteries.  The  bombardment,  which 
was  conducted  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  Parke,  began  at  6^  A.  M.  on  April  26, 


and  ended  at  4  P.M.  of  the  same  4a7,l,lW 
shots  having  been  fired  fit>m  the  three  t.  i 
batteries.  Ihiring  the  forenoon  thernioD  nt^il 
squadron,  indndmg  three  steamers  and  a  bu^ 
attempted  to  assist  in  the  bombaidment;  bm 
the  sea  was  rolling  too  heavily  to  admit  of  smdi 
accuracy  of  aim.  At  4  P.  M.  a  trace  till  tlu 
next  morning  was  agreed  upon,  and  at  10  A.K. 
on  the  26th  the  terms  of  capituUtioi  tk« 
signed.  The  Union  loss  was  1  killed  ud ! 
wounded ;  that  of  the  confederates  wis 8  killed 
and  20  wounded. 

FORT  PICKENS,  a  military  work  on  SuiU 
Rosa  island,  near  Pensacola,  Fla.  For  «■ 
eral  months  after  the  reenforcement  of  iliii 
place  in  April,  1861  (see  Pkssaoola,  vol  m), 
nothing  occurred  to  alter  the  relations  of  the 
opposing  forces.  The  confederate  armj  uida 
Gen.  Bragg  increased  gradually  in nnmbcnud 
discipline,  and  the  garrison  was  relieved  fioi 
any  apprehension  of  a  surprise  by  the  mini 
of  the  steam  frigate  Colorado  and  oth<f  ^ 
of  war,  and  of  the  6th  regiment  of  Kew  YoA 
volunteers  (Wilson's  zonaves),  which  w«s  a- 
camped  on  Santa  Rosa  island,  abont  im.i» 
tant  from  the  fort.  Col.  Brown  further  strnigti- 
ened  his  position  by  erecting  sand  batteries  b 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  the  confedesta 
lined  the  shore  of  the  mainland  with  rifle  piu 
and  batteries.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  IS  tna- 
pedition,  planned  by  Oapt.  Bailey  of  the  Co!> 
rado,  and  commanded  by  Lieut.  John  H.  i» 
sell,  cut  out  the  privateer  Jndah  from  niAr 
the  guns  of  the  forts  at  the  navy  yard,  de^iif- 
ed  her  by  fire,  and  having  spiked  a  gm  ink* 
tery  at  the  yard,  returned  in  safety  to  the  siuf. 
with  a  loss  of  3  killed  and  15  wounded.  At! 
A.  M.  of  Oct.  9  a  body  of  between  1,8M  ui 
1,600  confederates,  commanded  by  Gea.  An- 
derson, landed  on  the  island,  about  4  m.  &«■ 
tlie  fort,  and  surprised  the  camp  of  Col.  Vilsai- 
The  zouaves  were  driven  out  in  some  confr 
sion,  and  a  portion  of  their  camp  was  plmie™ 
and  burned.  A  body  of  regulars  from  theto 
under  M^jor  Vogdes  was  sent  to  their  Mat- 
ance,  and  a  few  of  the  zouaves  Laving  l*a 
rallied,  the  enemy  were  driven  toward  th* 
boats,  their  retreat  being  accelerated  by  ^ 
arrival  of  a  fresh  detachment  of  regulan  ma 
Migor  Arnold.  A  heavy  fire  at  short  rangeM 
also  poured  into  them  after  they  had  embeifai 
which  must  have  proved  exceedingly  destiwtia 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  lyike  t« 
guns  of  two  batteries  near  the  fort,  and  in  tie 
confusion  of  the  moment  to  enter  the  fort* 
self  pell  mell  with  the  fugitives;  but,«e««* 
ing  to  Col.  Brown,  the  confederates  mv«  » 
vanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  batteries.  IM 
Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing « 
68,  including  M^or  Vogdes  taken  prijonet; 
that  of  the  confederates,  by  their  own  iccoutf, 
was  81,  although  Col.  Brown  estimates  it  Bwa 
larger.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  23  Col  Bro" 
opened  fire  from  Fort  Pickens  and  the  lajiKa 
batteries  upon  the  confederate  worts,  wbK" 
replied  with  vigor.    The  war  steamers  JiMgW 
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And  Rkfamond  also  opened  upon  Fort  McBae, 
and  the  contest  was  kept  up  dnring  the  day 
with  advantage  to  the  Union  arms,  Fort 
McBae  and  the  batteries  at  the  navy  yard  be- 
ing effectnally  silenced.  Fire  was  reopened  on 
the  next  morning  by  Brown,  and  continued 
with  such  effect  that  Forts  McRae  and  Barran- 
cas and  several  batteries  were  permanently  si- 
lenced, and  the  navy  yard  and  the  a^oiaing 
village  of  Warrington  l^d  in  ashes.  The  con- 
test ceased  on  both  sides  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  was  not  again  resumed.  Fort  Piokena  was 
oniivjnred  by  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  gun  disabled,  and  the  garrison  lost 
only  6  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  confederate 
loss,  according  to  Gen.  Bragg,  was  7  killed  and 
8  wonnded.  On  May  11, 1862,  Pensacola  was 
evaouBted  by  the  confederates,  who  destroyed 
Fort  McRao,  the  hospital,  and  the  navy  yard. 
On  the  18th  Gen.  Arnold  occupied  the  town 
with  a  body  of  Union  troops. 

FORT  PULASKI.    See  Ttbkk,  vol.  xv. 

FORT  ST.  PHILIP.    See  Nbw  Oelkass, 

OcCtlPATION  OF. 

FORT  WRIGHT  (called  also,  in  some  official 
reports.  Fort  Pillow),  a  military  work  erected 
by  the  confederates  on  the  Tennessee  shore  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  first  Chickasaw 
bluffs,  about  70  m.  above  Memphis.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Island  No.  Ten,  Fort  Wright  was 
the  only  strong  point  of  importance  above 
Memphis.  It  was  daily  watched  and  occasion- 
ally fired  upon  by  the  Union  fleet  of  gnnboats 
and  mortar  boats,  under  the  command  of  Oapt. 
Davis,  Flag  Officer  Foote  being  disabled  by  a 
wound ;  but  no  serious  attack  was  made.  On 
the  morning  of  May  10  the  confederate  ram 
Louisiana  appeared  from  below,  accompanied 
by  4  gnnboats.  The  Louisiana  at  once  engaged 
the  gunboat  Cincinnati,  which  responded  with 
a  full  broadside,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
check  for  20  minutes  her  6  assailants,  all  of 
whom  were  throwing  heavy  shot  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Her  sloping  iron  sides  repelling  the 
severest  assault  of  oi^nsnce,  the  Louisiana  pre- 
pared for  an  attempt  to  run  her  down.  At  this 
jancture  the  Cincinnati  was  reinforced  by  6 
other  iron-clad  boats  of  the  Union  fleet,  the 
Benton  (flag  ship),  Oarondelet,  Mound  City, 
Cairo,  and  St.  Louis ;  this  arrival  gave  the  Cin- 
cinnati leisure  to  devote  herself  ezclnravely  to 
the  impending  attack  of  the  Louisiana,  and  her 
commander,  Gapt.  Btembel,  put  his  steam  bat- 
teries in  readiness  for  action,  and  waited  for 
the  assanlt.  The  Louisiana  came  at  him  under 
great  speed ;  jnst  as  she  was  about  to  strike  his 
vessel,  the  captain  adroitly  turned  the  head  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  avoided  the  blow,  at  the 
same  moment  shooting  the  pilot  of  the  confed- 
erate ram  dead ;  the  latter  vessel  withdrew  for 
a  second  onset,  but  was  received  with  a  dis- 
charge of  steam  and  scalding  water  from  the 
Cincinnati,  which  compelled  her  to  withdraw 
from  the  flghfc  As  she  retired,  a  confederate 
reSnforcement  of  8  vessels  appeared,  among 
them  the  gunboat  Mallory,  of  which  great  ex- 


pectations were  cntertuned.  The  latter  took 
up  the  attack  upon  the  Cincinnati,  attempting 
to  run  her  down ;  this  was  repeatedly  prevented 
by  the  rapid  handling  of  the  Union  boat,  and 
the  Mallory  drew  up  alongside  and  opened  fire; 
but  the  answering  discharge  was  too  severe  for 
her,  and  she  once  more  prepared  to  strike  her 
antagonist  with  the  hope  of  running  her  down ; 
she  was  however  met  by  the  St.  Louis,  which 
struck  her  fairly  amidships,  and  cnt  her  nearly 
in  two ;  the  Mallory  sank  at  onoe,  and  many 
of  her  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  though  the  larger  portion  of 
them  were  drowned.  While  this  work  was 
in  progress,  the  other  boats  of  the  Union  fleet 
had  engaged  the  rest  of  the  confederate  vessels, 
and  a  fierce  cannonading  was  kept  up  on  all 
sides ;  in  the  midst  of  this,  two  of  the  enemy's 
boats  exploded  with  heavy  reports,  shells  from 
the  national  guns  having  reaiched  their  maga- 
zines. Three  of  the  8  confederate  vessels  being 
thus  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  6  being  crip- 
pled by  the  fire  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
the  latter  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the  fort, 
the  batUe  terminating  soon  after  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  one  hour  and  20  minutes  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement.  The  loss  of  life 
upon  the  side  of  the  confederates  is  not  known. 
The  casnalties  in  the  Union  fleet  were  compar- 
atively unimportant,  the  only  persons  injured 
being  Capt.  Stembel  of  the  Cincinnati  and  two 
seamen,  all  slightly  wonnded ;  the  vessels  re- 
ceived such  trifling  damage  that  they  were  again 
ready  for  action  within  a  few  hours.  No  con- 
siderable engagement  followed,  but  on  June  8 
and  4  the  confederates  abandoned  the  fort  and 
retired  to  Memphis,  whither  the  fleet  followed 
them.    (See  Mbicphis,  in  this  supplement.) 

FORTRESS  MONROE,  the  largest  military 
work  and  only  perfect  fortress  in  the  United 
States,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Old  Point 
Comfort,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  jutting  out 
from  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  Va.,  just  within  the 
entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  20  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Cape  Charles,  and  10  m.  K.  N.  W-  from 
Norfolk.  It  commands  the  estuary  of  the 
James  (called  Hampton  roads)  and  the  approach 
by  sea  to  the  town  of  Norfolk  and  the  (Josport 
navy  yard,  which  are  both  situated  on  the 
Elizabeth  river,  near  its  mouth  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  James.  The  only  continuous  approach 
to  the  fortress  by  land  is  over  a  sandy  beach 
not  more  than  40  rods  wide,  which  might  be 
easily  cut  through  in  case  of  emergency ;  this 
is  commanded  by  a  formidable  bastion.  The 
fortress  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  its  outer 
works  enclosing  an  area  of  more  than  60  acres. 
It  is  a  bastioned  work,  of  irregular  heptagonal 
plan,  with  walls  85  feet  high,  built  prmoipally 
of  granite,  and  a  granite-faced  moat  about  160 
feet  wide  in  which  there  is  from  8  to  16  feet 
of  water,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide. 
The  walls  are  strengthened  by  an  embankment 
of  sand  and  clay  of  such  thickness  that  it  could 
hardly  be  breached.    The  casemates  are  bomb> 
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proof.  The  land  nde  is  fiirther  defended  by  an 
outwork,  and  the  Beaward  front  by  a  substantial 
vat«r  battery  of  stone,  pierced  for  43  guns. 
The  whole  armament  of  the  fortress  is  871  gnns, 
consisting  of  mortars,  columbiads,  and  smaller 
ordnance.  In  the  interior  of  the  work  there  is 
a  parade  ground  of  26  acres  shaded  by  live  oak 
trees.  The  fortress  is  intended  to  cross  fire 
with  Fort  Wool  (formerly  called  Fort  Calhonn), 
boilt  on  an  artificial  foundation  on  the  Rip  Rap 
ahoal  in  the  roads,  about  1}  m.  B.  of  Old  Point 
Comfort ;  the  main  ship  channel  lies  between 
tltese  two  torts.  Fortress  Monroe  was  begun 
in  1817,  end  cost  abont  $2,600,000.  Fort  Cal- 
houn was  begun  in  1818,  and  is  still  unfinished ; 
its  cost  is  estimated  at  nearly  the  same  amount; 
it  is  to  mount  224  guns.  In  time  of  war  For- 
tress Monroe  is  intended  for  a  garrison  of  2,460 
men,  and  Fort  Wool  for  1,120.  When  the  civil 
war  commenced  the  former  was  held  only  by 
a  small  body  of  artillerists  under  command 
of  Ool.  Dimick,  but  the  work  itself  was  so 
strong  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  seize  it  by 
the  confederates,  and  the  garrison  was  soon  re- 
enforced  by  volunteers.  In  May,  1861,  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler  took  command  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  that  place  has  ever  since  been  an  im  - 
portant  naval  rendezvous  and  depot  of  troops. 
A  fortified  camp  was  established  at  Newport 
News,  about  7  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  the  fortress, 
while  the  confederates  erected  batteries  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  roads,  at  Pig  point,  4  m.  S.  of 
Newport  News,  and  Sewall's  point,  6  m.  E.  8.  K 
of  Newport  News  and  8^  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  the 
fortress.  On  Aug.  20  Gen.  Butler  was  relieved 
of  the  command  and  succeeded  by  Gen.  Wool, 
who  retained  it  until  June  2,  1862,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  and  the  fortress  has 
since  been  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Diz,  com- 
manding  the  7th  army  corps. 

FOSTER,  JoHW  G.,  mMor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1824,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  engineers;  was  brevetted  as  Ist 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  Aug.  20,  and  as  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Molino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  1847,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  party  which  stormed  the  Mexican 
works  and  was  severely  wounded ;  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  in 
1864;  became  a  captain  July  1,  1860,  and  was 
brevetted  as  ra^jor  Dec.  26,  1860.  On  April 
28, 1868,  he  took  charge  of  the  fortifications  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  post  he 
was  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Sumter  under  Miyor  Anderson,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  defence  of  that  fort.  After  its 
surrender  he  was  employed  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York.  Appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Oct.  28,  1861,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  expedition  to  North 
Carolina  under  Gen.  Bumside,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  island,  Feb. 
8, 1862,  and  in  that  of  Newbern,  March  14,  of 


which  place  he  was  made  governor,  Lt  Aigat 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  m^jor-genertl  vt  t«I- 
unteers,  to  date  from  April  26 ;  and  vhoi  la 
July  Gen.  Bumside  left  North  Candisatojdi 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Foster  Iimuh 
the  commander  of  the  deportment,  and  stiD 
(Dec.  1862)  remains  in  that  post 

FRANKLIN,  Wiluax  Bckll,  nuyor-geienl 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  sen-ice,  and  bteret 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  ben  ii  I 
York,  Penn.,  Feb.  27,  1828.  He  entend  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1829, «« 
graduated  first  in  his  class  in  184S,  sod  bd^ 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  oorfigt 
topographical  engineers,  was  stationed  oi  ik 
survey  of  the  northern  lakes.  In  the  smnoff 
of  1846  he  accompanied  on  expedition  to  tk 
South  pass  of  the  Socky  mountains  under  «»■ 
mand  of  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  and  in  the  folkir- 
ing  year  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  OaniMt 
sound,  Ga.  Reporting  to  Gen.  Wool  it  Sa 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  Aug.  1846,  he  accompuied 
him  to  Saltillo,  Mexico ;  served  on  the  itaff  of 
Gen.  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista;  va 
brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallant  aid  mmfr 
riouB  services  in  that  engagement;  and  in  Joe, 
1848,  was  ordered  to  West  Point  as  ta^bsi 
professor  of  natnral  and  experimental  pbOoiO' 
phy,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  Jis.  liSl 
In  the  following  month  he  was  appointed  pn- 
feasor  of  naturu  and  experimental  philowjik; 
and  civil  engineering  at  the  New  York  dtjfite 
academy.  During  the  same  year  he  midei 
survey  of  Nag's  Head  and  Roanoke  island,  >'. 
C,  and  in  November  was  appointed  engiiM 
in  charge  of  the  harbor  at  Oswego,  X.  T.  Be 
next  held  the  office  of  lighthouse  enffutaui 
inspector  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  sod  Net 
Hampshire,  and  superintendent  of  the  endit* 
of  the  custom  house  and  marine  hospitil  • 
Portland,  Me.  The  articles  Fsesnxi.  and  LK■^ 
BocsE  in  this  cydopeedia  are  from  hii  fta 
He  was  promoted  to  be  captain,  Jol;  1.  IS^- 
In  April,  1868,  he  was  one  of  a  board  of  ofi' 
neers  appointed  to  examine  the  month  of  O^c 
Fear  river,  N.  C. ;  in  March,  1869,  soperist* 
dent  of  the  capitol  and  post  office  extensiM 
at  Washington ;  in  the  following  month  netf 
a  board  to  report  upon  the  Roi^  Island  bridp  ^ 
with  reference  to  its  obstruction  of  the  'il^ 
sippi;  and  in  March,  1861,  saperinteodoit  rf 
the  extension  of  the  national  treasnr;  boil- 
ings. On  the  ontbreid^  of  the  civQ  vir  k  ^ 
was  appointed.  May  14,  colonel  of  th«  Itt 
(new)  regiment  of  infimtry,  and  ordered  » 
New  York  to  superintend  the  transportatio« 
of  volunteer  regiments  to  the  seat  of  vs. 
On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  twm 
the  commission  of  brigadier-genenil  d  ^i^ 
teers,  and  in  July  was  assigned  a  brifade  ■ 
Heintzelman's  division  of  the  army  of  S-^ 
Virginia.  At  the  battle  of  Boll  mn  b«  w 
"  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,"  sccordiig  to 
the  official  report  of  Gen.  McDowell,  and  W 
assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  ntttt- 
Upon  tlie  reorganization  of  the  army  in  S?* 
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tember,  he  vsa  appcanted  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Sent  to 
reenforce  Gen.  McGIellan  after  the  evaoaation 
of  Yorktown,  he  transported  his  division  by 
water  to  "West  Point  on  York  river,  and  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  under  Gens.  Whiting  and  G, 
W .  Bmith,  who  attempted  to  prevent  his  land- 
ing, May  7, 1862.  On  the  16th  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  tiie  command  of  the  6th  provisional  army 
corps.  He  took  part  in  the  chief  operations  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  during  the  movement 
to  the  James  river,  which  began  June  27,  was 
charged  with  covering  the  retreat,  repulsing  the 
enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy, 
June  27  and  28,  and  again  in  ooi^junotion  with 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Sumner  at  Savage's  Station, 
June  29.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
"White  Oak  swamp  bridge  on  the  80th,  and  the 
next  day  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  river.  He  was  promot- 
'  ed  to  the  rank  of  m%jor-general  of  volunteers 

i  Jaly  4,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the  reg- 

[  iilar  army,  Jane  80,  1862.    In  the  battle  of 

I  South  mountain,  Sept.  14,  he  distinguished  him- 

I  adf  by  storming  Orampton's  gap,  which  was 
(  held  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  obstinately  de- 
i  fended.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
I  Sept.  17,  and  in  November  was  placed  in  com- 

,  mand  of  the  left  grand  division  of  the  army  of 
,  the  Potomac. 

,  FKEDERIOTOWN,  a  village  and  the  capital 

of  Madison  co..  Mo.,  158  m.  S.  £.  of  Jefferson 
j  City,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  Oct. 

I  31, 1861,  between  the  TJ.  8.  forces  under  com- 

nand  of  Col.  J.  B.  Plummer.  and  the  confed- 
erate troops  nnder  Jefferson  Thompson.  The 
former,  1,600  in  number,  left  Cape  Girardeau, 
Ho.,  on  the  18th,  and  marched  by  way  of  Jack- 
son and  Dallas  to  Frederictown,  reaching  that 
place  on  the  21st.  There  Ool,  Flnmmer  fonnd 
a  Union  force  of  8,000  fi'om  Pilot  Knob,  and 
added  a  portion  of  them  to  his  command,  which, 
thns  reeoforced,  numbered  2,600.  Learning 
that  Thompon  had  retired  in  the  direction 
of  Greenville,  he  at  once  folio  «ved  in  pursuit, 
overtaking  him  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town, 
the  confederates  nnmbering  about  4,000,  with 
4  pieces  of  artillery.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced by  an  advance  from  two  regiments, 
whose  fire  compelled  the  enemy  to  till  back, 
and  soon  to  retreat  in  conftision.  They  rallied, 
however,  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  their 
first  position,  and  brought  one  gun  into  battery 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  supported  by  infantry 
on  either  side.  A  Union  cavalry  charge  broke 
the  line,  and  caused  the  confederates  again  and 
finally  to  retreat.  A  pnrsnit  was  commenced 
the  next  morning,  bnt  without  avail.  The  Union 
loss  in  this  affair  was  6  killed  and  60  wounded ; 
the  confederates  lost  nearly  200  killed,  a  large 
number  of  wonnded,  and  80  prisoners. 

FRENCH,  Samubl  G.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  ststos,  bom  in  New 
Jersey,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848, 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d 
artillery.    He  was  distinguished. in  the  battles 


of  Palo  Alto  and  BMaoa  de  la  Palma,  and  bre- 
vetted  1st  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  in  the 
latter  of  which  engagements  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1847  he  was  promoted  to  be  Ist 
lieutenant ;  in  1848  became  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  in  May, 
1866,  resigned  his  commission.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  the  southern  provisional  army. 

FRENCH,  WiLUAK  HiNBT,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Maryland  about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  a  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  1st  artillery,  an  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence  in  1887,  and  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
July,  1638 ;  was  acting  assistant  acMutant-gen- 
eral  to  M<y.  Gen.  Patterson  and  aide-de-camp 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Pierce  in  1847 ;  and  was  brevetted 
a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  a 
mt|jor  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubus- 
co.  On  Sept.  16,  1861,  being  in  command  at 
Key  West,  he  issued  an  order  requiring  all  citi- 
zens to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  nnder  penalty  of  being  removed  from 
the  island.  On  Sept.  28  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  Oct,  26 
a  mf^or  in  the  2d  artillery.  In  the  battle  of 
Antietam  he  commanded  a  division  of  Gen. 
Sumner's  army  corps. 

FRONT  ROYAL,  a  village  and  the  capital 
of  Warren  co.,  Vo.,  1  m.  E.  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  at  the  W.  entrance  to  Manassas  gap,  on 
the  Manassas  gap  railroad  from  Alexandria  to 
Strasburg;  pop.  about  600.  It  was  the  scene 
of  combats  between  the  Union  and  confederate 
forces  on  May  28  and  80, 1862,  the  former  affair 
being  the  more  serious.  The  division  of  Gen. 
Banks,  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
to  strengthen  McDowell,  was  at  Strasburg  on 
May  28 ;  and  Ool.  Eenly,  with  the  1st  Maryland 
volunteers,  2  companies  from  the  29th  Penn- 
sylania  volunteers,  2  from  the  6th  New  York 
cavalry,  and  a  section  of  Enapp's  battery,  was 
at  Front  Royal,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
sent  with  orders  to  hold  the  town,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  be  would  be  attacked,  if  at  ul,  by 
only  a  guerilla  force.  On  the  28d,  however, 
the  confederate  army  of  Jackson,  in  great  force, 
swepfr  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  fell 
npon  the  800  men  of  Col.Kenly's  command. 
Tney  received  the  first  attack  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  river,  and  when  overpowered  effected  a 
retreat  in  good  order  to  the  other  side,  unsuc- 
cessfully attempting  to  bum  the  bridges  over 
the  stream.  Oit  the  W.  side  of  the  river  a  sec- 
ond attack  was  made,  in  M'hich  the  Union 
force  was  entirely  broken  in  pieces ;  the  fight- 
ing was  mostly  done  on  the  confederate  side  by 
the  cavalry.  The  losses  in  the  action  are  not 
known,  but  were  comparatively  heavy  on  both 
sides.  Ool.  Kenly  was  severely  wonnded  during 
the  second  attack,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
released  on  parole. — On  May  30,  Front  Royal 
being  then  occupied  by  a  Georgia  regiment,  one 
from  Louisiana,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
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a  or  Nelson,  with  4  companies  of  Rhode  Isl- 
cavaliy,  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  the 
town,  being  supported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry ; 
he  drove  the  confeder&tes  out  at  once,  saving 
from  destruction  both  bridges.  The  Union  loss 
was  6  killed  and  6  wounded.  The  confederate 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  known,  but  6 
officers  and  150  privates  were  captured. 

FRONTENAO,  Lonis  dk  Buadb,  comte  de, 
French  governor  of  Canada,  bom  in  1620, 
died  in  Quebec,  Nov.  28,  1698.  He  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  holding  a  commis- 
sion at  17,  and  learned  the  science  of  war 
under  Maurice  of  Nassau.  After  serving  in 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  he  was  selected 
by  Turenne  to  lead  the  troops  sent  to  relieve 
Oandia,  in  the  defence  of  which  he  participat- 
ed. He  came  to  Canada  as  governor  in  1672. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  built  Fort  Frontenac 
on  Lake  Ontario ;  and  as  Marquette  had  just 
explored  the  Mississippi,  Frontenac  encouraged 
and  aided  La  Salle  in  his  plans  for  colonizing 
the  valley  of  that  great  river,  and  by  posts  at 
Niagara,  Mackinaw,  and  in  Illinois  encircled  the 
English  settlements,  and  controlled  the  Indians 
of  the  whole  interior.  Being  a  man  of  strong 
pr^udices,  fond  of  pomp,  and  arbitrary,  be  be- 
came involved  in  disputes  with  the  clergy  and 
with  colonial  ofScers,  which  led  to  his  recall  in 
1682,  after  some  strange  scenes.  Bis  successors 
were  inefiBcient,  and  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  La- 
chine  had  been  destroyed  by  tlie  Iroquois  and 
Englislt,  the  king  sent  Frontenac  back.    He  ar- 


rived in  1689  to  find  the  colony  menaced  by  tL« 
whole  power  of  the  English  settlements.  Be 
acted  promptly  and  vigorously.  The  missscre 
of  Lacbine  was  retaliated  along  the  whole  Eng- 
lish border,  and  this  exhibition  of  strength  en- 
abled him  to  gain  onoe  more  the  western  faribeB 
and  save  the  French  power.  He  formed  a 
plan  for  conquering  New  York,  but  it  miscai- 
ried,  and  he  in  turn  saw  Montreal  tlirestened 
from  the  south,  and  Quebec  invested  bv-  a  fleet 
and  army  under  Phipps  (1690).  His  Tigoroot 
measures  compelled  Phipps,  utterly  defeated  bj 
land  and  water,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 
Frontenac,  relieving  Montreal,  followed  up  lui 
snccess  by  invading  the  Mohawk  country,  and 
leading  an  expedition  in  person  againat  Onon- 
daga and  Oneida,  while  on  the  coast  he  menaced 
Maine  and  New  York.  The  treaty  of  Byiwki 
(1697)  found  Canada,  thanks  to  Frontate, 
strong  in  the  favor  of  the  Indians,  and  a  aouret 
of  uneasiness  to  the  English.  His'wife,  who 
survived  him,  had  been  one  of  the  in(wt  es- 
teemed of  the  beauties  of  the  court,  uid  a  cloie 
friend  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  a  relative  of  iw 
husband.  They  left  no  posterity,  their  only  sob 
liaving  been  killed  at  the  head  of  a  re^ment 
which  he  commanded  in  the  service  of  tbt 
prince  bishop  of  Manster. 

FRY,  Speed  S.,  brigadier-general  of  Tolnn- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the  service  in 
1861,  became  colonel  of  the  4th  Kentncky  toI- 
nnteers,  and  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-fes- 
eral  March  21, 1862.  He  is  now  serving  in  ^ 
army  under  Gen.  Rosecrans. 


G 


GAINES'S  HILL.    See  Chiokaromikt. 
GAINESVILLE.    SeeBoLLRuN. 

GARDNER,  William  Montooiiert,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states, 
bom  in  Georgia,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1846,  &nd  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  infantry ;  transferred  to  the  7th  and 
then  to  the  2d  infantry  in  1847 ;  and  brevetted 
1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Clontreras  and 
Ohurubusco.  He  was  wounded  in  both  these 
engagements,  in  the  latter  severely.  In  1849 
he  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lientenant;  in  18Cil 
i^>pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hitch- 
cock; and  in  1866  made  captain.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  Jan.  1861,  and  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  southern  army. 

GARFIELD,  James  Abkam,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Orange,  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  Nov.  19,  1881.  He 
was  at  first  a  day  laborer,  and  afterward  a  driver 
and  then  boatman  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canal.  In  1849  he  attended  an  academy, 
and  taught  a  district  school  the  following  win- 
ter. In  1864  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Wil- 
liams college,  Mass.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1866.  Immediately  afterward  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  the  eclectic 


institute  at  Hiram,  O.  The  next  year  be  be- 
came president  of  that  institution,  which  office 
he  held  until  the  civil  war  broke  out  b  1851 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Ohio,  Mid  i« 
1860  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  tstnna 
of  1861  he  took  the  field  as  colonel  of  theiSi 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  was  sent  to  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  with  his  own  regiment  and  lie 
40th  Ohio  he  defeated  Humphrey  MarshslL  H« 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volu- 
teers,  Jan.  11, 1862.  In  Oct.  1862,  he  wsseleti- 
ed  to  congress  from  the  19th  district  of  Ohio. 
■  GARLAND,  Robebt  R.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  killed  tf  the 
battle  of  South  mountain,  Md.,  Sept.  14)  18£i 
He  was  appointed  from  Missouri  a  3d  lieotenant 
in  the  7th  in&ntry,  Dec  80,  1847,  became  »1* 
lieutenant  in  March,  1865,  regimental  quaIte^ 
master  in  1868,  and  a  captain  in  1860.  He  w* 
dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  U.  S.  army,  H'.t 
28,  1861,  for  having  given  evidence  of  disloy- 
alty. He  was  soon  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  service,  which  positioB 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

GARNETT,  Robert  Seidkn,  a  general  in  tie 
service  of  Virginia,  born  at  Elmwood,  Ksea 
00.,  Va.,  abont  1822,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
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Oarriok's  ford,  July  14, 1861.  He  was  gradn- 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  appointed  a 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artUlery ;  was 
assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point  from  July,  1848,  till  Oct.  1844 ;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  nntil  Sept.  1845 ;  dis- 
tinenisbed  himself  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Sesaoa  de  la  Palma ;  became'  a  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  Aug.  1846;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Taylor  from  June,  1840,  to  Jan.  1849;  was 
brevetted  a  captain  for  g^lantry  at  Monterey, 
and  a  mt^or  for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista;  was 
transferred  to  the  7th  infantry  in  Aug.  1848 ; 
became  a  captain  in  March,  1861 ;  was  com- 
mandant of  cadets  and  instraotor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point  from  Not.  1862,  to  July 
1864;  became  captain  in  the  1st  cavalry  March 
8,  and  nu^or  of  the  4th  infantry  March  27, 
1866 ;  served  on  the  Padfio  coast  and  distin- 
gnished  himself  in  operations  against  the  In- 
dians in  Washington  territory  in  1866-'7-'8; 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  travel  in  Europe 
on  account  of  ill  health  in  1860,  but  returned 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  resigned 
his  commission  April  80,  1861.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a^jutant-gfneral  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia and  commander  of  the  confederate- forces 
in  the  western  part  of  that  state,  and  his  troops 
having  been  defeated  at  Rich  mountain,  and  a 
part  of  them  under  Col.  Pegram  compelled  to 
surrender,  he  was  attempting  to  escape  with 
the  remainder  when  his  forces  were  routed  and 
be  was  killed  at  Cariick's  ford. 

6ATLIN,  RicHABD  Oaswkll,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
North  Carolina  about  1818,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1882  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  in&ntry ;  became  2d  lieu- 
tenant May  81, 1884,  and  1st  lieutenant  Aug. 
81, 1886 ;  was  regimental  a^ntant  from  1888 
to  1846 ;  became  captain  Sept.  80, 1846 ;  was 
brevetted  nu^or  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept 
S3, 1846,  where  he  was  wonnded ;  was  appoint- 
ed in  1847  colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina 
volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war,  bat  declined ; 
became  major  of  the  6th  infantry  in  1860 ;  was 
taken  prisoner  April  28,  1861,  by  a  body  of  Ar- 
kansas troops  under  Lieut.  CoL  Borland,  who 
captured  Fort  Smith  and  its  garrison,  bnt  was 
at  once  released  on  parole,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission May  20,  to  enter  the  confi^erate  army, 
in  which  he  was  made  a  brigadier-generaL 

GAULEY  BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
Va.,  near  the  junction  of  the  Gauley  with  the 
ITew  river,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.  A  oombat  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  national  and  confederate  forces,  Nov. 
10,  1861.  The  confederate  army  in  western 
Virginia,  under  command  of  Gens.  Floyd  and 
Henningsen,  were  between  Cotton  hill,  near 
Gauley  Bridge,  and  Fayettevilte,  Gen.  Floyd's 
oamp  being  at  the  former  place ;  their  united 
forces  numbered  from  7,000  to  8,000  infantry, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  On  Nov.  10,  the  Union  generu  Ben- 
ham  having  previously  made  a  movement  with 


the  design  of  finding  his  way  to  Floyd's  rear. 
Gen.  Coz  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
the  latter  in  front.  Accordingly,  Col.  Villiers, 
with  the  11th  Ohio  reguuent,  crossed  the  New 
river,  drove  in  the  confederate  pickets,  and 
planted  the  U.  S.  flag  on  the  breastworks.  In 
the  evening  the  confederates  made  an  attack 
on  these  Union  outposts,  and  retired  to  their 
camp.  In  tbemorning  of  the  11th  Col.  ViUiers 
prepared  for  a  decisive  assault,  but  the  confed- 
erates retired  and  made  their  escape.  The 
Union  troops  lost  8  killed  and  missing,  and  11 
wounded,  most  of  them  but  slightly. 

G  AULT,  a  local  name  used  in  the  8.  E.  part 
of  England  for  a  series  of  beds  of  clay  and  marl 
found  between  the  upper  and  lower  greensand. 
It  is  usnally  about  100  feet  thick,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  such 
as  the  homite,  schaphite,  &c.  By  these,  the 
formation,  small  as  it  is,  is  recognized  also  in 
the  Alps. 

GEARY,  John  W.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Penn.,  about  1820.  He  b^an  life  as 
a  school  teacher,  was  then  a  merchant's  clerk 
in  Pittsburg,  afterward  studied  at  Jefferson  col- 
lege, Penn.,  and  finally  became  a  civil  engineer, 
and  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Al- 
leghany Portage  railroad.  He  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Roberts's  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  command- 
ed his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Chapulfepec, 
where  he  was  wounded,  but  resumed  his  com- 
mand the  same  day  at  the  attack  on  the  Belen 
gate  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
on  that  occasion  he  was  made  first  commander 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  after  its  capture,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  colonel  of  his  re- 
giment. He  removed  to  San  Francisco  after 
the  war,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of  that 
city  in  Jan.  1849.  He  was  soon  afterward 
elected  first  alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  and  dar- 
ing his  residence  there  held  several  other  mu- 
nicipal ofBces,  being  the  first  mayor  of  the  city. 
In  1862  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled 
on  his  &rm  in  Westmorehmd  co.  In  July,  1 866, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Kansas,  but  re- 
signed that  ofBce  in  March,  1867  (see  Kansas), 
and  retomed  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1861  he 
raised  and  equipped  the  28th  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania  volunteers,  and  was  assitjned  to  duty 
upon  the  Potomac  He  commanded  in  several 
stfcoessftil  engagements  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
ooonpied  Leesburg,  Vs.,  in  March,  1862,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
April,  1862.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain,  and  is 
now  (December,  1862)  stationed  at  Harper's 
Ferry. 

GEFFBARD,  Fabbs,  president  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Hayti,  bom  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
in  1806.  His  father  was  one  of  Dessalines' 
generals,  and  was  associated  with  P6tion  in 
1806  in  the  preparation  of  the  Haytian  consti- 
tution.   Yoong  Geffi'ard  entered  the  army  at 
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the  age  of  16,  in  184S  became  capUio,  and  in 
the  revolation  of  that  year  took  part  against 
President  Boyer.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general,  in  which  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  alike  for  military  tact  and  hu- 
manity. The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Hayd  has  been  the  hatred  between 
the  pore  negroes  and  the  mulattoes.  In  the 
course  of  this  revolution  of  1848-'6  the  blacks 
had  guned  the  ascendency,  and  were  dispose^ 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
mulattoes,  Gefirard,  who  was  himself  a  griffe, 
that  is,  having  only  \  white  blood,  and  there- 
fore ranked  with  the  blacks,  prevented  this 
wholesale  slaughter.  Bioh6,  a  full  black,  be- 
came president  ia  1846,  and  his  jealousy  of  his 
popular  general  led  him  to  subject  him  to  a 
court  mairtial ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Bicb^, 
and  the  friendship  of  Sonlonque,  who  was 
prendent  of  the  court,  led  to  his  acquittal. 
Soulouque,  who  succeeded  Bich6,  created  him 
duke,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  his  army, 
after  two  or  three  defeats  sufifered  by  himsdf 
had  led  him  to  desire  a  more  skilful  commander. 
Gefirard  won  several  important  battles  against 
the  Dominicans ;  but  Soulonque  became  jeal- 
ous of  him  and  ordered  his  arrest.  GefiVard 
made  his  escape,  joined  a  party  who  were  al- 
ready preparing,  a  revolution,  and  landing  at 
Gonaives  with  6  men  about  Jan.  1,  1869,  soon 
made  himself  master  of  that  place,  and  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  He  entered  the 
capital  Jan.  15,  the  day  which  Soulouque  had 
fixed  upon  for  the  massacre  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  town,  and  among  them  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  Geffrard.  Soulouque  and  his 
family  were  made  prisoners,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  but  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life  Geffrard  protected  them,  and  sent 
them  to  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  republic  was 
now  restored,  and  Geffrard  proclumed  pren- 
dent.  He  at  once  set  about  reforming  the  ad- 
ministration, improving  the  finances,  reorgan- 
izing the  army,  diminishing  its  numbers  but 
increasing  its  efSciency,  encouraging  immigra- 
tion, establishing  schools  and  colleges,  and  re- 
viving trade.  All  religions  were  tolerated,  but 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  was  still  considered 
the  religion  of  the  state,  profligate  priests  were 
driven  from  the  island,  and  a  concordat  was 
signed  with  the  pope.  These  reforms  were 
not  effected  without  serious  opposition,  and 
repeated  plots  for  the  president's  assassination 
were  discovered.  In  Sept.  1869,  his  daughter 
was  murdered  in  an  attempt  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators to  take  Geffrard's  own  life.  Of  the 
60  persons  implicated  in  this  affair,  17  were  put 
to  death. 

GENTRY,  Mbbedith  P.,  a  representative  of 
Tennessee  in  the  confederate  congress,  born  in 
North  Carolina,  studied  law,  settled  at  Frank- 
lin, Williamson  co.,  Tenn.,  was  a  whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  represented  with  ability  and  influence 
the  7th  district  of  that  state  in  congress  from 
1889  to  1843,  from  1846  to  1847.  and  ftom  1847 
to  1853.     like  the  great  body  of  southern 


whigs,  he  was  opposed  to  the  seceedon  doc- 
trines held  by  the  democrats  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states ;  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  dril 
war  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  confederate 
cause,  and  represents  in  the  confederate  con- 
gress the  district  he  formerly  represented  in  the 
congress  of  the  Fnion. 

GIBBON,  JoBN,  brigadier-general  of  vohm- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsylrania 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1847  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
3d  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  2d  lientenaot 
in  the  4th  artillery;  became  Ist  lieutenant  in 
Sept.  1860 ;  was  assistant  instrnctor  in  artiUerjr 
at  West  Point  in  1864  and  1866 ;  and  became  a 
captain  Nov.  3, 1869.  He  was  made  a  br^ 
dier-general  of  volunteers  Uay  2,  1863,  m 
took  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  division  cf 
Gen.  Bufus  King  in  £e  army  corps  of  Go. 
McDowell.  He  was  highly  commended  by 
Gen.  Pope  for  good  conduct  in  the  engagement 
at  Oentreville,  Aug.  28  (see  Buu  Bcs],aiil 
also  bore  a  part  in  the  battle  of  South  momi- 
tain  (see  Astietam).  He  has  puhli8hed"The 
Artillerist's  Manual "  (New  York,  1869). 

GILBEBT,  CHABI.E8  C,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Ohio 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  tk 
8d  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  tke  lit 
infantry  in  Sept.  1846,  assistant  professor  rf 
etliics  at  West  Point  in  1849,  1st  hentenant  ii 

1860,  and  captain  Dec.  8,  1856;  distinguished 
himself  in  conflicts  with  Indians  in  Texas  in 
Sept.  1866 ;  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-geo- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  Sept.  1862,  and  ordered 
to  the  army  then  under  Gen.  BuelL  He  todk 
part  in  the  battle  of  Perry  ville,  Ky.,  Oct  8. 

GILLMORE,  QciNCY  Adaks,  brigadie^gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  D.  S.  army,  bom  at 
Black  River,  Lorain  co.,  C,  in  1826.  He  wM 
graduated  at  West  Point,  first  of  his  cIsk  in 
1849,  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineer^ 
becoming  1st  lieutenant  in  1866,  and  captaiuia 

1861 .  ftom  1849  to  1 862  he  was  emplojed  oi 
the  fortifications  of  Hampton  roads,  Vs.,  and 
was  then  for  4  years  assistant  instrnctor  d 
practical  engineering  at  West  Point,  dnringtbe 
last  year  of  which  ne  was  also  onBrtennaster 
and  treasurer  of  the  military  academy.  From 
1868  to  1861  he  was  employed  in  New  YoA  dtj 
in  purchasing  and  forwarding  supplies  for  foi^ 
tifications.  In  Oct.  1861,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  against  ^ 
southern  coast  under  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  Ba 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  fof*^* 
tions  at  Hilton  Head,  and  planned  and  (ttried 
out  the  operations  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pn^ 
ki,  an  account  of  which  he  published  in  18h 
(8vo.,  New  York).  He  was  appointed  brin- 
dier-general  of  volunteers  Apnl  28, 186*-  >* 
Sept.  1862,  he  was  assifraed  to  the  conunaadof 
the  district  of  western  Virginia. 

GIOBEBTI,  Giovanni  Antokio,  an  Bawa 
chemist,  born  in  the  village  of  llangardino, 
Piedmont,  Oct.  88,  1761,  died  Sept  14, 18»i 
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He  was  the  first  to  introdaee  the  principles  of 
Lavoisier  into  Italy ;  in  1790  became  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  society  of  agricultare  at  farin, 
in  which  science  he  effected  great  improve- 
ments ;  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  XVenoh  in  1798,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Anstrians  in  1799.  In 
1800  he  was  made  professor  of  mral  economy, 
and  in  1802  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Torin,  and  henceforth  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  science.  He  was  the 
author  of  numeroos  publications  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  and  on  their  application  to 
the  useful  arts.  The  Oiobertine  tincture  {tine- 
tura  Giobertina),  discovered  by  him,  is  a  chem- 
ical preparation  for  restoring  ancient  writings 
which  luive  become  illegible,  either  from  the 
fading  of  the  color  of  the  ink,  or  from  the 
partial  washing  away  of  the  original  writing 
to  make  room  for  another.  (See  Paldcfsbst, 
voL  zii.)  It  was  found  that  by  the  application 
of  dilated  muriatic  acid  and  of  prnssiate  of 
potash  to  the  parchment  previously  moistened 
in  water,  the  oldest  and  most  faded  MS.  was 
almost  wholly  restored ;  and  on  this  Gioberti 
based  the  prescription  which  bears  his  name. 
It  was  used  by  Peyron  in  restoring  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Theodotian  Codex  (1824),  and  by 
Fertz  in  deciphering  the  palimpsest  of  Gra- 
nua  Licinianus  and  fragments  of  Livy  (1848). 
The  Codex  Ephraemi,  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  written  in  the  6th  cen- 
tnry,  and  erased  in  the  12th  to  make  room  for 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  writings  of  Ephraem 
Syrna,  was  restored  by  this  process  in  1834-'5, 
and  all  that  remains  of  it  was  published  by 
Tisohendorf  in  1843. 

GIVET,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Mense,  26  m.  N.  K.  E.  from 
M6ziires,  on  the  Belgian  frontier;  pop.  6,800. 
It  18  a  fortified  place  of  considerable  importance, 
its  principal  defence  being  the  citadel  of  Oharle- 
mont  on  an  adjacent  height.  The  town  con- 
sists of  Le  Grand  Givet,  or  Givet-Notre-Dame, 
and  Le  Petit  Givet,  or  Givet-St.-Hilaire,  which 
are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Meuse  and 
connected  by  a  bri^e  built  by  Napoleon  I. 

GLADDEN,  Adlxt  H.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
Tioe  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  April  6, 1862.  He  was  m^or  in  Col. 
Bntler's  "  Palmetto"  regiment  of  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers  during  the  Mexican  war,  and 
became  lientenant-oolonel  and  commander  of 
the  regiment  at  Chumbusoo,  where  both  his 
superior  officers  were  killed.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  oonfliet  at  the  Belen  gate. 
Wlien  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  southern  army.  He 
was  assigned  a  brigade  in  Withers's  division  of 
Bragg's  corps,  was  wonnded  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  died  soon  afterward-. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  Louis  Ma^lbsrebbes,  an 
American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Washington, 
X>.  C,  Feb.  18,  1805.  His  commission  as  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  S.  navy  was  dated  in  June 


1812,  but  he  did  not  actually  enter  the  tervioe 
till  1816,  when  he  joined  the  Independence  (74), 
under  Capt.  Bainbridge.  From  1817  to  1824  he 
cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific,  being 
most  of  the  time  under  Capt.  Stewart  on  board 
the  Franklin.  In  Jan.  1826,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant.  Having  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Europe,  he 
passed  some  time  in  study  at  Paris,  and  in  1827 
joined  the  North  Carolina,  Capt.  Rogers,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  While  cruising  in  the  schooner 
Porpoise  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  his  vessel 
fell  in  with  a  craft  which  had  been  captured  by 
Greek  pirates.  Lieut.  Goldsborough,  with  86 
officers  and  men,  was  ordered  to  retake  her 
with  the  schooner's  boats,  and  accomplished 
his  undertaking  i^r  killing  90  of  the  piratical 
crew.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Delaware,  Capt.  Crane,  in  1880,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  instru- 
ments (since  transformed  into  the  national  ob- 
servatory), which  was  founded  by  his  sugges- 
tion. In  1888  he  removed  to  Florida,  t^ing 
with  him  a  colony  of  Germans  to  cultivate 
lands  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon. 
William  Wirt.  During  the  Seminole  war  he 
commanded  a  company  of  monnted  volnn> 
(eers,  and  also  an  armed  steamer.  In  1841 
he  was  promoted  to  be  commander.  He  was 
second  in  command  on  board  the  Ohio  at  the 
bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  commanded  a  body 
of  the  Ohio's  crew  detailed  for  shore  service  at 
the  taking  of  Tuspan,  and  after  the  Mexican  war 
was  senior  naval  member  of  a  joint  commission 
of  army  and  navy  officers  appointed  to  explore 
California  and  Oregon,  and  report  upon  various 
military  matters.  In  1866  he  became  captain. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Congress,  on  the  Brazil  sta- 
tion. Betaming  to  the  United  States  in  Aug. 
1861,  he  was  appointed  fiag  officer,  and  the 
next  month  placed  in  command  of  the  north 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  his  flag  ship-be> 
ing  the  Minnesota.  With  Gen.  Burnside  he 
commanded  the  joint  military  and  naval  expe- 
dition to  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
his  services  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  island 
received  the  thanks  of  congress  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  president.  He  dispersed  and 
destroyed  the  confederate  fleet  under  Commo- 
dore Lynch  in  the  North  Carolina  waters,  and 
immediately  after  the  attack  of  the  Merrimac 
upon  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  was  order- 
ed to  take  charge  of  naval  affairs  in  Hampton 
roads.  He  was  appointed  second  on  the  list  of 
active  rear  admirals  in  July,  1862. 

GORDON,  Geoboe  H.,  brigadier-general  of 
Tolnnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1826.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846,  and  assigned  to  the  mount- 
ed rifles  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant.  He  served 
under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  won 
the  brevet  of  Ist  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  in  1868, 
resigned  in  1864^  and  entered  the  Cambridge  law 
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school.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  lie  practised  his 
profession  until  1861 ,  when  he  raised  a  regiment, 
received  a  commission  as  colonel,  and  joined 
Gen.  Patterson  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  after- 
ward made  military  governor  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
In  1862  he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Banks,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  retreat  from 
Strasburg  to  Williamsport  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  June  9,  1862.  He 
was  at  the  2d  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietom  fought  with  his  brigade  in  Gen. 
A.  8.  "Williams's  division  of  Mansfield's  (now 
Slocum's)  army  corps. 

GORMAN,  Wiius  Abnoid,  brigadier-gener- 
al of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  near 
flemingsburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  12,  1814.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  1826  commenced  its  practice  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  In  1837-'8  he  was  clerk  erf 
ih«  Indiana  senate,  was'then  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature;  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  became  mt^or 
of  the  3d  ludiaua  volunteers,  under  Col.  James 
H.  Lane.  At  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista  be 
commanded  an  independent  battalion,  and  was 
severely  injured  by  falling  with  his  horse.    In 

1847  he  raised  the  4th  Indiana    volunteers, 
'  which  he  commanded  in  several  battles,  and  in 

1848  was  appointed  civil  and  military  governor 
of  La  Puebla.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  by  the  democratic  party  a  member  of 
congress  (1849),  where  he  served  4  years,  and 
in  1868  was  appointed  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Minnesota.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  constitutional  convention  in  1867, 
and  afterward  practised  law  in  St.  Paul  until 
1861,  when  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  1st 
Minnesota  volunteers.  He  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  Sept.  7,  1861,  and 
assigned  to  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. He  was  in  the  battles  of  Ball's  bluff 
and  West  Point,  led  a  bayonet  charge  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  had  a  brigade  in  How- 
ard's division  of  the  2d  army  corps  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam.  In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Curtis. 

GRAHAM,  LAwnxNoK  Pme,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  was  cp- 
nointed  ftom  Virginia  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
dragoons,  Oct.  IS,  1837,  became  1st  lientonant 
in  Jan.  1889,  and  captain  in  Aug.  1848;  was 
brevetted  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  1846;  became 
mtgor  June  14,  1868,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
6th  cavalry  Oct.  1, 1861,  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  Aug.  81, 1861. 

GRANGER,  Gobdon,  muor-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  New  York 
about  1826,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  infnntry ;  transferred  to  the  mounted  rifles 
July  17,  1846 ;  became  2d  lieutenant  May  29, 
1847 ;  was  brevetted  Ist  lieutenant  for  gallantry 
at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,and  cap- 
tain for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  Sept  12, 
1847;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  May,  1862 ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  conflict  with  the  India&t 


on  the  Nueoes  river,  April  18, 1866;  b^ctmet 
captain  in  the  8d  cavalry  May  6, 1861,  imd  t 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  March  26, 18(2. 
He  has  served  in  the  West  under  Gens.  Halleck 
and  Grant,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Ink&ud 
Corinth,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  m^ior-gea■ 
eral  in  Oct.  1862,  at  the  same  time  that  he  tm 
ordered  to  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  where 
he  commands  the  district  of  centrsl  Kentnekj. 

GRANGER,  Robebt  S.,  a  brigadier-genenl 
in  the  U.  8.  army^om  in  Ohio  about  1817, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1888  &nd  tp^ 
pointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  infantry;  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1839,  and  assist- 
ant commissary  of  subsistence  in  Feb.  lEiO; 
was  assistant  instructoV  in  infantry  tactics  at 
West  Point  from  July,  1843,  to  Atig.  1844;  be- 
came a  captain  in  Sept  1847 ;  commanded  Fort 
Lancaster  in  Tesas  in  1867-'8-'9 ;  became  ma- 
jor Sept.  9,  1861,  and  a  brigadier-geneml  of 
volunteers  in  Oct.  1862. 

GRANT,  Ulysbes  8.,  mtgor-general  of  to!- 
unteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  at  Point  Pleat- 
ant,  Clermont  co.,  O.,  April  27, 1823.  He  t«5 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  and  breveUtd 
a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  infantry.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  ymi 
the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Aito, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey.  Snbee- 
quently  his  regiment  joined  Gen.  Scott  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz,  and  Lieut.  Grant  took  partin 
every  engagement  fought  between  that  eit; 
and  Mexico,  receiving  brevets  of  1st  lieutenant 
and  captain  for  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino 
del  Rey  and  Chapultepec-  In  1852,  Tbile 
serving  in  Oregon,  he  w^as  promoted  to  a  c^ 
taincy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  rwignra 
his  commission  and  settled  in  St  Lom  hi 
1859  he  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  where  he  w«« 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  country,  and  was  comni* 
sioned  by  the  governor  of  Illinois  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regimenta  of  that  state,  with  which 
he  immediately  went  into  active  serrice  is 
Missouri.  In  Aug.  1861,  he  was  appoii^ J 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  aasigwi 
to  Sie  command  of  the  district  of  Cairo.  He 
immediately  occupied  Padncali,  Ky.,  and  aooa 
after  led  an  expedition  to  Belmont,  on  the 
Misdssippi  river,  opposite  the  confederate 
stronghold  of  Columbus,  where  he  broke  iq> 
the  enemy's  camp  and  only  retired  upon  being 
threatened  by  a  superior  force,  the  loss  baM 
heavy  on  both  sides  (Nov.  7).  He  continued 
at  Oiuro  until  Feb.  1 862,  when  he  received  coit- 
mand  ot  the  land  forces  destined  to  move  againrt 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river.  He  airiwd 
too  late  to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  ton 

Sost  which  capitulated  to  the  gunboat  fl««t  ■»• 
er  Flag  OflBcer  Foote  on  Feb.  6,  but  ni»™{f 
immediately  afterward  with  all  his  availabK 
force  upon  Fort  Donelson.  (See  Fobx  Doko- 
SON.)  For  his  condnct  at  the  siege  and  Mp- 
tore  of  that  post  he  was  promoted  to  be  amA^ 
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general.-  During  the  next  few  weeks  he  led  his 
forces  up  the  Tennessee  river  to  Savanna  and 
Pittsburg  Landing ;  and  while  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  under  Gen.  Buell,  he  was 
attacked  at  the  latter  place  on  the  morning  of 
April  6,  by  an  overwhelming  confederate  force 
ander '  Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard. 
After  an  obstinately  contested  battle  the  Union 
forces  were  driven  back  toward  the  river, 
where,  by  the  ud  of  their  artillery  massed  in 
batteries  and  of  the  supporting  gunboats,  they 
made  a  successful  stand  and  kept  the. enemy  at 
bay.  During  the  night  the  expected  reenforce- 
ments  arrived,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  the 
next  day  with  such  vigor  that  all  the  ground 
lost  by  the  national  troops  was  recovered,  and 
the  confederates  were  pushed  back  to  their  in- 
trenchments  with  great  slaughter.  A  charge  of 
6  regiments  led  by  Gen.  Grant  was  the  decisive 
movement  of  the  day;  When  Gen.  Halleck 
took  the  chief  command  in  the  West,  Gen. 
Grant  became  second  in  command,  without  be- 
ing assigned  to  any  particular  district.  In 
Sept.  1862,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  West  Tentiessee,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Jackson,  Tenn.  His  forces 
constitute  the  13th  army  corps. 

GRAYSO^N',  John  Breoelnridge,  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1807,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1826  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  8d  artillery ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  artillery  July  1,  1826,  Ist  lieutenant 
April  80,  1846,  assistant  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence in  Aug.  1834,  paymaster  in  May,  1887, 
commissary  of  subsistence  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain July  7,  1838,  and  captain  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery Dec.  11, 1888;  reliAqnished  his  rank  in  the 
line  June  18,  1846 ;  was  chief  of  commissariat 
to  the  army  of  Qen.  Scott  during  the  campaign 
in  Mexico;  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry 
at  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chapnltepec ;  and  was 
made  commissary  of  subsistence  with  the  rank 
of  m^jor,  Oct.  21,  1852.  He  resigned  July  1, 
1861,  and  was  at  once  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  provisional  confederate  army, 
but  has  since  died. 

GREENBRIER,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
^vesname  to  an  engagement  fought  Oct.  8,1861. 
A  confederate  force,  numbering  about  9,000, 
under  command  of  Gen.  H.  A.  Jackson,  were 
intrenched  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
turnpike  from  Beverly  to  Staunton,  about  18  m. 
from  the  Union  camp  at  Cheat  mountain  sum- 
mit; they  were  posted  on  a  high  and  steep 
elevation  known  as  Buffalo  hill.  Their  camp 
was  placed  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  and 
could  not  be  seen  till  the  advancing  column 
was  near  it;  the  hill  was  terraced,  and  the 
defences  of  the  position  rose  one  above  another 
to  a  considerable  height.  .  On  the  night  of 
Oct.  2,  Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds,  with  a  Union  force 
of  about  6,000,  left  Cheat  mountain  for  a  re- 
connoissance  of  the  confederate  position ;  the 
only  attack  proposed  was  upon  the  front,  with 
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artillery.  The  confederates  had  placed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry  at  a  point  in  the 
road  before  them,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  their  intrenchments.  A  furious  charge 
of  the  Union  troops,  who  reached  the  spot 
early  on  the  8d,  drove  this  force  from  their 
ambush,  sending  them  to  their  camp  in  confu- 
sion and  with  serious  loss.  A  hot  artillery  £re 
was  then  opened  upon  the  confederate  works, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  their  first  range  of 
guns  were  silenced,  and  all  the  men  driven 
from  the  lowest  intrenchments.  At  that  junc- 
ture a  confederate  reinforcement  of  5,000  men 
came  from  the  mountains  in  the  rear,  bringing 
several  pieces  of  artillery;  these  guns  were 

Elanted  in  the  upper  works,  and  manned  with 
:esh  troops.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
the  Union  force,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  officers  and  men,  to  carry  the- new  batteries 
by  storm;  a  raw  regiment,  however,  was 
placed  in  the  advance,  and  under  the  severe 
fire  from  the  confederate  guns  it  broke  in  con- 
fusion; before  the  other  regiments  could  re- 
cover from  this  disturbance,  Gen.  Reynolds 
■gave  the  order  to  withdraw,  the  purpose  of 
his  reconnoissance  being  in  his  opinion  accom- 
plished. The  Union  loss  was  9  killed  and  about 
86  wounded.  The  confederate  loss  in  kUIed  and 
wounded  is  not  known ;  18  were  taken  prisoners. 
GREENE,  Geobob  Sears,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  May  6,  1801.  Ho  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1828,  and  assigned  to  the  8d 
artillery ;  was  acting  .  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  military  academy  f^om 
1823  to  1826,  and  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering in  1826-7;  became  1st  lientenant  in 
1829,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1836. 
He  then  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  en- 
gaged on  railroad  and  other  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  the  High  bridge 
and  new  Croton  reservoir  in  New  York,  until 
1862,  when  he  was  appointed  (Jan.  18)  colonel 
of  the  60th  New  York  volunteers.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
April  28, 1862,  and  assigned  a  command  in  Gen. 
Augur's  division  of  Banks's  anny  corps.-  On 
Gen.  Augur's  promotion  he  took  command  of 
the  division,  and  fought  with  great  gallantry 
under  Gen.  Mansfield  at  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
GREENE,  James  S.,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
Missouri,  bom  inFauquierco.,Va.,  Feb.  28,1817, 
received  only  a  common  English  education,  re- 
moved to  Alabama  in  1886,  and  thence  in  1887 
to  Lewis  CO.,  Mo.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  to  revise  the  state  consti- 
tution in  1846,  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  in  1846,  and  reelected  in  1848,  was 
known  in  that  body  as  an  adherent  of  the  so 
called  southern  rights  doctrine,'  and  in  1849 
canvassed. the  state  in  opposition  to  the  return 
of  Mr.  Benton  to  the  U.  8.  senate.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  charg6 
d'affaires,  and  subsequently  minister  resident^ 
to  New  Granada,  whence  he  returned  in  1856^ 
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and  was  again  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, but  before  taking  his  seat  was  chosen  by 
the  legislature  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  XJ.  8. 
senate,  his  official  term  expiring  March  4, 1861. 
In  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  territories  from  1868  till  the  close  of  his 
term,  and  distingnished  himself  by  opposing 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  except 
with  a  constitntion  establishing  slavery.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  86th  congress,  just  preceding 
the  inaugnration  of  President  Lincoln,  he  on  all 
occasions  advocated  the  cause  of  the  seceding 
states,  and  resisted  in  their  interest  all  attempts 
to  settle  the  existing  differences  by  a  new  com- 
promise. On  leaving  Washington  he  at  once 
returned  to  Missouri,  and,  though  not  holding 
any  military  command  under  the  confederate 
government,  has  been  a  constant  promoter  of 
the  civil  war  in  that  state. 

GREGG,  Maxot,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Columbia, 
8.  0.,  in  1814.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  James 
Gregg,  long  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Columbia ; 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1886,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1889.  He  was  appointed  mi^or  in  the  12th 
infantry,  March  24,  1847,  and  was  disbanded 
with  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  July  26, 1848.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  South  Carolina 
militia,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
state  convention  in  Dec.  1860,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered the  military  service,  and  now  (Dec.  1862) 
holds  title  rank  of  brigadier-general. 


GRIFFIN,  Oham-ks,  brigadier-generjl  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
abont  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  m 
1847  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lientenant  is  the 
4th  artillery ;  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artiDny, 
Oct.  12,  1847 ;  1st  lieutenant  Jane  30,  IStt; 
captain  in  the  6th  artillery,  April  26,  1881 ; 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  April  M, 
1862.  He  served  in  Morell's  division  of  Rti 
John  Porter's  corps  in  the  campugn  of  the 
Ohickahominy.  was  present  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  run,  Aug.  28,  1862,  and  was  cbuged 
by  Gen.  Pope  in  his  report  with  having  re- 
frained from  taking  part  in  the  action  vhUe  he 
"  spent  the  day  in  making  ill-natured  strictiirei 
upon  the  commanding  general  in  the  presence 
of  a  miscellaneous  assemblage."  He  tu  v- 
rested  for  trial  on  this  charge,  but  was  releued 
in  order  that  he  might  take  part  in  McOleBu's 
campaign  in  Maryland  in  September.  A  cont 
martial  for  his  trial  has  since  been  ordered. 

GROVER,  CtrviKH,  brigadier-general  of  Tol- 
unteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Bethel,  Mt, 
Jnly  24,  1829.  He  was  graduated  gt  Veil 
Point  in  1860,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  artillery.  In  1856  he  hecuH 
Ist  lieutenant  in  the  10th  infantry,  and  in  18S8 
captain.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  April  14,  1862,  and  assigned  to  a 
brigade  in  Heintzelman's  corps  of  the  armr  of 
the  Potomac.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bnll  m 
his  brigade  fought  nnder  Gen.  Hooker,  and  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a  bayonet  charge,  ^iia 
Gen.  Hooker  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  and  around  Fairfax,  Gen.  Grover  tMk 
HooKer's  division. 


H 


HACELEMAN,  Pleabaiit  A^  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U .  S.  army,  bom 
in  Indiana,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct. 
4,  1862.  He  was  a  member  from  Indiana  of 
the  peace  conference  which  met  at  Washing- 
ton Feb.  4,  1861  ;  and  after  the  call  for  troops 
by  the  president,  he  entered  the  service  as 
colonel  of  the  16th  Indiana  volunteers,  one  of 
the  first  regiments  enlisted  for  12  months.  Af- 
ter the  first  battle  of  Bull  run  he  was  ordered 
by  Gen.  McClellan  to  report  to  Gen.  Banks, 
then  near  Harper's  Ferry.  In  August  his  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  Abercrombie's  brigade, 
and  in  October  was  removed  to  Damestown, 
Md.  In  Feb.  1862,  Col.  Hackleman  was  sta- 
tioned near  Frederic,  Md.,  and  advanced  with 
the  first  brigade  in  Gen.  Williams's  division  into 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  where  he  served  until 
May,  when,  his  regiment's  term  of  service  hav- 
ing expired,  it  returned  to  Indiana.  He  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for 
meritorious  service,  April  28, 1862,  and  in  June 
was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Grant  in  the 
South-West,  where  he  served  till  his  death. 


HALLEOE,  Hknky  Waokb,  m^or-general 
in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Westernville,  near 
IJtica,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  After  a  preliminair  aea- 
demical  education  and  a  brief  residence  at  Uoioii 
college,  N.  Y.,he  entered  the  military  acadeinj 
at  West  Point,  was  graduated  in  1839,  ranttig 
8d  in  a  class  of  81,  and  appointed  bretetM 
lieutenant  of  en^neers,  and  until  Jnne,  18W 
held  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  ai- 
gineering.  From  1841  to  1844  he  vas  cm- 
ployed  on  the  fortifications  in  New  York  ha^ 
bor,  and  in  1846  travelled  over  the  greattf 
part  of  Europe,  examining  carefiilly  the  military 
establishments  of  the  chief  countries.  Dnri"? 
the  winter  of  1846-'6  he  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  institute  of  Boston  a  series  of  Icctarw 
on  the  science  of  war,  subsequently  pnbliahed 
nnder  the  title  of  "Elements  of  Military  Art  arf 
Science,"  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
"  Justiflableness  of  War,"  and  of  which  a  M 
edition  containing  much  additional  matter  ap- 
peared in  1861.  In  the  summer  of  18**  " 
was  despatched  to  Califoraia  and  the  PadBt 
coast,  where  he  was  in  active  service  in  both « 
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civil 'and  military  capacity  daring  the  war  with 
Mexico.  For  gallant  conduct  at  the  afEairs  of 
Palas  Prietas  and  IJrias,  Nor.  18  and  19, 1847, 
he  was  brevetted  a  captain,  having  attained  the 
grade  of  Ist  lieutenant  in  1846 ;  and  he  subse- 
quently  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  San 
Antonio  and  Todos  Santos,  having  at  the  for- 
mer place  with  a  few  mounted  volunteers,  with 
whom  he  had  made  a  forced  march  of  130  m. 
in  28  hours,  surprised  a  Mexican  garrison  of 
several  hundred  men,  and  nearly  sncceeded  in 
oaptoring  the  governor.  He  also  acted  on  the 
staff  of  Commodore  Shubrick  in  the  naval 
and  military  operations  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1847--'8,  and  in  that  capacity  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Mazatlan,  of  which  place  he 
was  made  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  province  of  Califomia,  un- 
der the  military  governments  of  Gens.  Mason 
and  Riley,  from  1847  to  Dec.  1849,  and  during 
the  same  period  acted  as  auditor  of  the  public 
revenue,  fie  held  a  seat  in  the  convention 
which  met  in  1849  to  adopt  a  state  constitution, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  drafting  committee 
had  a  large  share  in  the  preparation  of  that 
instrument.  Between  1850  and  1864  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  judge  advocate  and  in- 
spector of  lighthouses  ;  and  in  the  latter  year, 
having  then  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineers,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  senior  partner  of 
one  of  the  largest  law  firms  in  Oalifornia,  and 
was  also  director-general  of  the  New  Alma- 
den  quicksilver  mines.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  a 
miyor-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  his  commission 
beu'ing  date  Aug.  17,  1861 ;  and  in  November 
he  succeeded  Fremont  in  the  command  of  the 
western  department,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at 
St.  Louis.  He  entered  with  much  activity  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  had  the 
principal  direction  of  the  military  movements 
that  resulted  in  the  successfol  campaign  in  the 
West  which  commenced  in  Feb.  1863.  One  of 
his  first  military  orders,  dated  Nov.  20, 1861, 
and  known  as  order  No.  8,  directed  that  no  fu- 
gitive slaves  should  be  "  permitted  to  enter  the 
lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on  the 
march,  and  that  any  within  such  lines  be  im- 
mediately excluded  therefrom ;"  the  reason 
given  being  that  important  information  was 
often  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  such  persons. 
In  a  letter  to  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  written  some  time 
afterward,  he  expluned  that  the  order  was  a 
nulitary  and  not  a  political  one,  observing :  "  I 
am  willing  to  carry  out  any  lawful  instructions 
in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves  which  my  superiors 
may  give  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which 
congress  may  pass;  bnt  I  cannot  inake  law,  and 
will  not  violate  it.  You  know  my  private 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  a  law  confiscatmg  the 
slave  property  of  rebels  in  arms.  If  congress 
shall  pass  it,  you  may  be  certain  I  shall  enforce 
it."  In  the  early  part  of  April,  1862,  having 
directed  the  campaign  in  the  Sonth-West  from 


his  permanent  head-quarters  since  the  preced- 
ing February,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army  before  Oorinth,  the  investment  of  which 
place  he  conducted  to  a  suooessfiil  issue.  The 
disastrous  ending  of  the  campaign  of  the  Ohiok- 
ahominy  having  suggested  to  the  president 
the  appointment  of  a  person  of  large  military 
experience  to  reside  in  Washington  and  there 
direct  the  movements  of  the  various  generals 
in  the  field,  he  was  on  July  11  appointed  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  month  entered 
upon  his  new  duties.  He  soon  afterward  visit- 
ed McOlellan's  army  at  Harrison's  Landing  on 
the  James  river,  and  upon  returning  to  Wash- 
ington ordered  the  advance  of  Gen.  Pope  to- 
ward the  Rapidan,  under  cover  of  which  Mc- 
Olellan  was  enabled  to  retire  down  the  penin- 
sala,  unmolested,  to  Torktown.  In  addition  to 
the  publication  already  mentioned,  Gen.  Hal- 
leok  has  produced  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
Bitumen  and  its  Uses,"  a  "  Report  on  Military 
Defences,"  translations  of  the  "Mining  Laws 
of  Spain  and  Mexico"  and  "  De  Fooz  on  the 
Law  of  Mines,"  and  a  treatise  entitled  "  Inter- 
national Law  and  the  Laws  of  War"  (1861). 

HAMILTON,  Ohablbs  8.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  New 
York  about  1824,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1848  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  infantry,  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  in- 
fantry Nor.  17,  1846,  and  Ist  lieutenant  Jane 
80 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  severe- 
ly wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8, 1847 ; 
was  regimental  quartermaster  from  Maroh, 
1848,  to  Jan.  1,  1849 ;  resigned  April  80, 1868, 
and  settled  in  Wisconsin;  commanded  the  8d 
regiment  of  volunteers  sent  forth  from  that 
state  in  1861,  was  attached  to  the  command  of 
Gen.  Patterson  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  May  17, 1861.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  dismissed  from 
it  by  Gen.  MoClellan  for  complaining  that  his 
men  were  required  to  do  excessive  work  in  the 
trenches  before  Yorktown.  He  was  subse- 
quently ordered  to  the  army  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Oor- 
inth, Oct.  4,  6,  6,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
district  of  West  Tennessee,  Oct.  20,  1862. 

HAMILTON,  SoHUTUtB,  mt^Jor-gener»l  of 
volunteers  in  the  U,  S.  army,  bom  in  New 
York,  July  25,  1822.  He  is  a  son  of  John  C. 
Hamilton  and  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1641, 
commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infan- 
try, and  stationed  for  several  years  on  the 
western  frontier,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  residence  at  West  Point  as  assistant  in- 
structor of  tactics,  he  remained  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  joined 
the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor.  For  his  oondaot 
at  Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
he  was  brevetted  a  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1847  he  joined  the  army  under  Gen, 
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Soott  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  was  appoint- 
ed acting  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief.  On 
Aug.  8,  while  on  a  hazardous  reconnoissance  in 
command  of  a  body  of  dragoons,  he  was  at- 
tacked near  Miraflores  by  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  Mexican  lancers,  and  in  s  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  which  he  killed 
several  of  his  adversaries,  received  a  severe 
lance  wound  in  the  left  side.  For  his  "  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct"  in  this  affair  he  was 
brevetted  a  captain.  He  continued  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Scott  until  1854,  having  in  the 
interval  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  military  asylum ; 
and  in  185S  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Branford,  Conn.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  repaired  to  New 
York,  and,  joining  the  7th  regiment  of  militia 
of  that  state  as  a  private,  accompanied  it  to 
Annapolis  in  the  capacity  of  aid  to  Col.  Lef- 
ferts.  At  Annapolis  he  acted  as  aid  to  Gen. 
Butler.  He  marched  with  the  7th  regiment  to 
Washington,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  entered 
the  military  family  of  Gen.  Scott  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  cavalry.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Scott  from  active  service  he  was  commissioned 
ft  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  Oct. 
1861,  accompanied  Gen.  HaUeck  to  Missouri, 
where  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary district  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Feb.  1862,  he  assumed  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  on  the 
Mississippi,  s  few  miles  below  Island  No.  Ten 
(March  14).  For  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  latter  position, 
which  completely  commanded  the  river,  a  co- 
operation between  the  troops  of  Pope  and  the 
fleet  of  Flag  Officer  Foote  became  indispensable. 
The  overflowed  state  of  the  country  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Pope  to  march  his  forces  above 
New  Madrid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Union 
gnnboats,  and  he  was  without  transports  to 
convey  them  across  to  any  point  south  of  Island 
No.  Ten.  In  this  dilemma  Hamilton  proposed 
to  Pope  to  cnt  a  navigable  passage  through  the 
inundated  forest  on  the  base  of  the  peninsula  at 
the  south  side  of  which  New  Madrid  is  situated, 
by  which  transports  might  be  floated  from 
above  to  his  assistance,  out  of  reach  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries.  The  project  was  at  once  under- 
taken, and  in  19  days,  in  the  face  of  most  for- 
midable obstacles,  by  sawing  off  trees  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  otherwise  removing 
them,  a  channel  12  miles  long  and  60  feet  wide 
was  completed,  through  which  on  the  night  of 
April  6  a  fleet  of  steamboats  and  transports  was 
successftdly  conveyed.  The  army  w&3  imme- 
diately transported  across  the  river,  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  124 
guns,  and  an  immense  amount  of  material  of  war, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  national  commanders. 
Gen;  Hamilton  was  subsequently  sent  with  his 
division  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Halleck 
in  front  of  Corinth,  commanded  the  reserve  in 
the  action  at  Farmington,  and  after  the  evacu- 


ation of  Corinth  followed  Pope  in  noTBut  of 
the  enemy.  In  June  he  returned  to  New  Yoik, 
incapacitated  for  active  duty  by  severe  ilbea 
contracted  during  the  camp^gn.  Immediately 
on  his  recovery  he  was  promoted  to  be  nujor- 
general  "for  meritorious  services  at  Nevlltd- 
rid  and  Island  No.  Ten,"  and  ordered  (Novem- 
ber, 1862)  to  join  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  the  Vest. 
Gen.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  National  Flag  of  the  United  States"  (Nev 
York,  1858). 

HAMPTON,  Wadk,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  .in  Cdmnbii, 
S.  C,  about  1828.  He  is  a  grandson  (A  the 
U.  S.  general  of  the  same  name.  (SeeHAiuroi, 
Wade,  vol.  viii.)  His  father  has  been  reported 
to  be  the  richest  planter  of  the  slave  gtatoe,the 
number  of  his  slaves  having  sometimes  beei 
estimated  at  6,000.  The  son  wag  edacattd 
as  a  planter,  and  his  life  had  been  that  of  t 
country  gentleman  till  the  secession  of  thi 
state  in  1860,  when  he  entered  its  military  Eer- 
vice,  and  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  tire 
events  of  the  war  in  Virginia.  He  commanded 
a  regiment  known  as  the  Hampton  le^on  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  wk 
wounded.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  a  brig- 
adier-general, fought  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Chickahominy,  was  in  the  army  which  invaded 
Maryland  under  Gen.  Lee  in  Ang.  1662,  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  was  in  the  move- 
ment of  Gen.  Stuart  through  Maiylgnd  into 
Pennsylvania  in  October,  and  was  appointed 
by  hun  governor  of  Chambersburg  during  tiw 
brief  occupation  of  that  place  by  the  confeder- 
ate forces.  His  brother.  Col.  F.  Hampton,  vrho 
now  commands  the  legion,  married  in  ISSSlGas 
8.  Baxter  of  New  York  city. 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  Battie  op,  a  nival 
action  fought  in  Hampton  roads,  the  estnary  of 
James  river,  Va,,  on  Saturday  and  Snndav, 
March  8  and  9,  1862.  As  the  chief  interest  of 
this  battle  arises  fVom  the  conflict,  on  the  8C^ 
ond  day,  between  the  floating  batteries  Monitor 
and  Merrimac  (or  Virginia),  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  some  description  of  these 
vessels.  For  the  history  and  usual  constnic- 
tion  of  floating  batteries,  and  of  the  eariier 
iron-clad  ships,  see  Batteby,  Gch  Boat,  and 
Snip. — ^Upon  the  abandonment  by  the  U.  8. 
forces  of  Norfolk  and  the  Gosport  navy  jui, 
April  20,  1861,  the  U.  S.  steam  frigal*  Merri- 
mac, then  under  repairs,  was  sunk.  The  con- 
federate forces  having  taken  possession  of  Kor- 
folk,  the  frigate  was  raised,  and  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge;  and  her  sidB 
having  been  plated  with  iron,  a  bomb-prorf 
covering  of  railroad  iron,  in  form  of  the  slop^ 
roof  of  a  house,  was  thrown  over  the  wbole 
length  of  her  gnn  deck.  Her  armament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  4 11-inch  guns  on  each  ode, 
and  2  100 -pounders,  one  each  at  bow  and  stem. 
The  bow  was  further  armed  with  a  strong  pn>- 
jecting  beak  of  steel,  for  piercing  the  sides  of  •* 
enemy.  Nine  months  were  occupied  in  tb« 
converting  her  into  a  floating  battery;  shew* 
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named  the  Virginia,  and  on  being  launched  was 
placed  onder  command  of  Capt.  Franklin  Bu- 
chanan.— The  subject  of  the  superior  effective- 
ness of  gunboats  and  iron-clad  frigates  over 
wooden  ships  of  war  having  been  strongly  urged 
in  this  country  for  some  time  previous,  by  Mr. 
Donald  UcKay,  ship  builder  at  Boston,  and  by 
others,  by  an  act  of  congress  of  Aug.  8, 1861,  a 
board  of  three  naval  officers  had  been  consti- 
tuted, to  whom  plans  for  armored  steam  ships 
and  batteries  should  be  submitted,  and  an  appro- 
priation for  the  construction  of  such  was  made. 
Among  the  specifications  sent  in  to  this  board 
•was  that  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  of  New  York, 
for  a  shot  and  shell-proof  battery.  The  board 
recommended  the  making  of  one  such  battery 
as  an  experiment,  the  time  allowed  to  be  100 
days;  draught,  10 ft. ;  displacement,  1,245  tons; 
speed  per  hour,  9  statute  miles ;  cost,  $276,000. 
The  contract  with  Oapt.  Ericsson  was  made  Oct. 
6, 1861,  and  the  vessel  completed  was  delivered 
to  the  U.  S.  government  for  trial,  March  6, 
1862.  Of  this  vessel,  named  by  its  constructor 
the  Monitor,  the  hull  is  formed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  both  flat-bottomed. 
The  lower  hull  is  built  of  j-inoh  iron,  124  ft. 
long,  84  ft.  wide  at  top,  6i  ft.  deep ;  its  sides 
incline  at  an  angle  of  about  61°  with  the  ver- 
tical ;  the  ends  sharp,  the  bow  projecting,  and 
coming  to  a  point  at  an  angle  of  80°.  The  up- 
per hull  is  174  ft.  long,  41  ft.  4  in.  wide,  with 
perpendicular  sides  6  ft.  high.  At  the  middle 
of  the  sides  it  juts  over  the  lower  hull  8  ft.  7  in. 
on  each  side ;  at  each  end,  26  ft.  Of  the  upper 
hull,  the  sides  are  of  white  oak,  2^  ft.  thick, 
with  a  i-inoh  plating  of  iron  within,  to  arrest 
splinters  in  case  of  a  ball's  penetrating  the  sides, 
and  an  armor  of  6  inches  of  iron  plating  on  the 
outside.  The  deck  is  flat,  plated  so  as  to  be 
bomb-proof,  and  without  railing  or  bulwark. 
It  is  formed  by  oak  beams,  10  in.  square  and 
26  in.  apart,  covered  with  8-inoh  plank,  and 
upon  this  2  plates  of  iron  each  1  in.  thick.  The 
lower  hull  can  only  be  reached  by  a  ball  that 
has  passed  through  at  least  26  ft.  of  water ;  the 
inclination  of  the  sides  is  then  such  as  quite  to 
forbid  penetration.  The  draught  of  water  is 
10  ft. ;  and  only  18  inches  in  height  of  the  upper 
hull  appear  above  the  surface.  The  projectmg 
ends  of  the  upper  hull  cover  the  propeller  and 
rudder  in  the  stern  and  the  anchor  at  the  bow ; 
the  former  being  entirely  out  of  reach  of  shot, 
and  the  latter  carried  in  the  upper  hull,  and 
lowered  or  raised  by  the  men  below,  with  no 
sign  without  of  these  movements.  Upon  the 
deck  is  erected  a  round  turret  or  tower  at 
about  midships,  20  ft.  in  diameter  within  and 
9  ft.  high,  and  near  the  stem  is  a  pilot  or  wheel 
house  of  square  form;  while  low  temporary 
chimneys  can  be  protruded  through  the  deck, 
to  be  withdrawn  and  the  openings  closed  in 
time  of  action,  and  bomb-proof  gratings  are 
also  fixed  in  the  deck,  through  which  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  is  driven  out  and  ventilation 
aecnred  by  blowers.  The  turret  is  of  8  1-inoh 
plates,  wiut  overlapping  joints,  and  firmly  bolt- 


ed together,  with  an  additional  1-inch  layer 
within;  total  thickness,  9  inches;  weight  about 
100  tons.  Ordinarily  supported  by  a  circular 
bed  plate  of  composition  metal  in  the  deck,  its 
weight  in  time  of  action  is  thrown  upon  an  up- 
right central  shaft  of  iron,  upon  which  the 
tower  can  revolve  horizontEuly  as  desired,  this 
and  the  working  of  the  blowers  being  accom- 
plished by  an  engine  specially  intended  for 
these  purposes.  The  top  of  the  turret  is  cov- 
ered with  iron  beams  and  plating,  so  ac  to  be 
shell-proof,  but  perforated  to  secure  ventila- 
tion; and  small  sliding  iron  hatchways  in  it 
allow  of  the  entrance  of  the  men.  In  its  sides 
the  turret  has  openings  for  two  heavy  guns, 
the  sole  armament  of  this  battery.  These  are 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  both  di- 
rected out  of  the  same  side  of  the  turret.  The 
portholes  are  circular  openings,  8  ft.  above 
the  deck,  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  controlled  by  iron 
shutters  worked  ftom  within,  this  side  of  the 
turret  being  strengthened  by  an  extra  3  inches 
of  iron  plating.  The  elevation  of  the  guns  is 
adjusted  by  a  suitable  scale  fixed  within.  At 
the  moment  of  firing,  the  shutter  is  triced  up  by 
the  gunner,  and,  the  piece  being  run  into  the 
portholes  and  fired,  returns  by  the  recoil,  its 
return  being  by  a  friction  clamp  on  the  sides  of 
the  ways  arrested  at  any  desired  point.  The 
Monitor  was  armed  with  two  11-inch  Dahlgren 
smooth  bore  guns,  carrying  168-lb.  round  shot. 
The  pilot  house  is  constructed  with  wrought  iron 
beams  and  heavily  plated,  having  only  horizon- 
tal apertures  at  the  sides,  to  afford  a  lookout  to 
the  helmsman,  and  to  be  used,  if  desired,  as 
loopholes  for  musketry.  Thus,  the  deck  of 
the  battery  is  almost  entirely  bare,  and  the 
men  working  it  and  those  handling  the  guns 
are  alike  out  of  sight,  and  protected  by  the  iron 
armor.  All  access  into  the  interior  is  so  shut 
off,  that  if  the  battery  were  boarded,  the  men 
could  not  be  reached,  and  the  vessel  could  not 
be  harmed  by  any  ordinary  means.  Its  prow, 
being  sharp  and  very  strong,  serves  as  a  beak 
with  which  wooden  ships  may  be  sunk,  and  its 
light  draught  affords  advantages  both  for  of- 
fence and  for  retreat,  if  required.  Thus,  it  is 
demgned  not  for  operations  at  sea  so  much  as 
for  river  and  harbor  service.  The  complement 
of  men  is  60,  of  whom  11  are  ofiicers.  Thb 
battery  left  New  York  for  Hampton  roads,  un- 
der command  of  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden,  March 
6,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  threatened 
descent  of  the  Merrimac— Early  in  the  after- 
noon of  March  8  the  Merrimac  came  out  of 
Norfolk  harbor,  and,  keeping  the  channel  to- 
ward Newport  News,  maae  for  the  U.  8_.  sail- 
ing vessels  Cumberland  and  Congress,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  Janies  river.  The  Cumberland 
opened  fire  upon  her,  but  the  balls  had  no  ef- 
fect. The  confederate  steamers  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  also  came  down  the  river,  and  took 
part  in  the  engagement.  The  Merrimac  suc- 
ceeded in  nmnihg  her  prow  into  the  Cumber- 
land about  midships,  laying  open  her  side ;  and 
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after  repeating  the  movement  and  ainking  her, 
she  started  for  the  Oongress,  which  snrrender- 
ed,  and  in  the  evening  was  burned.  The  U.  8. 
frigatea  Minnesota  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  gnn- 
boate  Oregon  and  Zoaave,  attempted  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict ;  bnt  the  first  ran  aground 
near  Newport  News,  and  the  second  failed  to 
come  to  a  dose  engagement,  while  the  boats 
were  somewhat  disabled.  In  this  condition  of 
i^airs  night  closed  the  contest.  The  Monitor, 
after  a  storiny  and  apparently  hazardous  voy- 
age, in  which  for  a  time  the  waves  rolled  over 
her  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  poured 
trough  the  gratings  on  the  deck,  and  even 
throogh  the  top  of  the  turret,  threatening  to 
extinguish  the  fires,  and  almost  snfiTocating 
those  in  charge  with  the  smoke  and  fumes, 
which  could  not  be  properly  expelled,  arrived 
in  tiie  roads  at  about  10  P.  M.  of  the  8th,  and 
immediately  went  to  the  protection  of  the 
Minnesota.  Her  officera  and  crew,  who  had 
not  slept  the  night  previous,  held  themselves 
through  this  night  in  readiness  for  an  engage- 
ment. Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th,  the 
Merrimao,  which  had  lain  at  anchor  near  Sew- 
all's  point,  advanced  toward  and  fired  upon  the 
Minnesota,  apparently  not  heeding  the  Moni- 
tor, which,  beside  being  so  low  that  little  more 
than  her  turret  appeared  above  the  water,  .was 
in  fact  scarcely  one  third  the  dimensions  of  the 
confederate  battery.  From  the  time,  however, 
that  the  11 -inch  guns  of  the  Monitor  opened 
upon  her,  the  attack  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
new  antagonist.  The  action  became  close,  and 
the  repeated  broadsides  of  the  Merrimao  having 
no  effect  upon  the  plating  of  the  Monitor,  the 
former  attempted  to  mn  her  down  and  sink 
her ;  the  vessels  came  into  contact  6  times,  a 
gun  of  the  Monitor  each  time  being  fired  di- 
rectly against  the  plating  of  her  opponent,  and 
herself  receiving  no  damage.  The  Monitor, 
having  withdrawn  after  a  time  to  some  dis- 
tance to  hoist  shot  into  her  turret,  returned  and 
recommenced  the  fight.  Soon  after,  by  a  shot 
which  entered  one  of  her  ports,  the  Merrimao 
appeared  to  be  in  a  disabled  condition ;  and  her 
commander  also  being  wounded  at  near  3 
o'clock,  she  made  away  ^aduallyto  the  batteries 
at  Sewall's  point.  The  Minnesota  and  the  gun- 
boat Whitehall  both  participated  in  the  enga^- 
ment  of  this  day,  and  both  received  some  in- 
jury and  suffered  loss  of  men ;  while  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  of  the  shot  thrown  in  broad- 
sides from  the  former  damaged  the  Merrimao, 
and  also  produced  loss  of  life  upon  her.  It  has 
been  reported,  and  denied,  that  the  tremendous 
concussion  of  the  baUsof  the  Monitor  upon  the 
sides  of  the  Merrimao  succeeded  in  shattering 
the  woodwork  within  the  iron  plating,  though 
it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  balls  actuaUy 
penetrated  her  armor.  The  iron  prow  of  the 
Merrimao,  however,  had  become  so  wrenched 
in  striking  the  sides  of  her  antagonist,  that  the 
timbers  within  were  started,  and  the  vessel 
leaked  badly.  One  of  the  last  shots  of  the  Mer- 
rimao struck  die  pilot  honse  of  the  Monitor 


near  the  aperture  through  which  Heat.  Vor- 
den,  who  observed  the  movements  of  the  «ne- 
my  and  signalled  to  Lieut.  Oreene,  the  second 
officer,  the  moment  for  firing,  was  at  that  tiiM 
looking ;  the  blow  broke  one  of  the  wnnigbt 
iron  beams,  and  stunned  the  officer,  the  fljing 
particles  of  cement  also  seriously  injuring  hii 
eyes  and  face.  In  view  of  the  danger  that  to- 
other shot  might  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
pilot  house,  and  of  orders  restricting  tin  Mon- 
itor to  a  defensive  courae,  Lieut  Greene,  wbo 
now  assumed  command,  did  not  follow  tbereti^ 
ing  Merrimac.  The  Monitor  received  so  other 
real  damage  during  the  action,  though  npon  her 
aides,  deck,  and  turret  many  marks  of  shot 
were  found ;  the  deepest  indentation  was  in  i 
single  instance  on  the  side,  amounting  to  4) 
inches;  on  the  turret  the  deepest  was  l| 
inches ;  on  the  deck,  ^  inch.  No  other  yet- 
sonal  injury  occurred.  The  Merrimac  fiiulij 
withdrew  to  Norfolk,  where,  duriag  kdc 
weeks  following,  she  was  repaired  and  pro- 
vided with  heavy  ordnance ;  she  then  took  her 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  river, 
guarding  it,  and  threatening  the  U.  S.  veoeb 
in  the  roads,  but,  on  account  of  somedefeeb 
still  remaining  in  her  working,  not  rentariig 
an  attack.  Finally,  Norfolk  having  been  sat- 
rendered  to  the  U.  B.  forces  on  May  10,  lad 
the  Merrimac  being  found  to  draw  too  much 
water  to  allow  of  being  removed  up  the  ma, 
she  was  on  the  12th  abandoned  and  set  on  fo. 
and  soon  after  blew  up. — ^The  course  and  re- 
sult of  the  engagement  of  March  9  in  Eamptoii 
roads  having  established  the  adaptation  ui 
value  of  Oapt.  Ericsson's  new  form  of  batteiy, 
both  for  purposes  of  defence  and  attack,  ex- 
tracts were  speedily  entered  into  bytheU.fii 
government  for  the  conatrnction  of  9  amilar 
batteries,  or  "  Monitors,"  as  tiiey  h»Te  been 
termed.  Of  these.  No.  1,  the  Passiie,  rts 
launched  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  April  81, 180; 
No.  2,  the  Patapsco,  at  Wilmington,  Dd.,  Ort. 
1 ;  No.  8,  the  Nahant,  at  Boston,  Oct  6-fA 
of  th^se  being  of  844  tons,  and  intended  for! 
guns ;  No.  4,  the  Montauk,  070  tons,  9  gnu,  A 
Oreenpoint,  Oct  9;  No.  6,  the  Nantncbt. 
launched  at  Boston,  Dec.  6 ;  No.  6,  the  Leh^ 
now  (Dec.  1862)  nearly  ready  to  lanneh  tt 
Chester,  Penn. ;  No.  7,  the  Sangamon,  reoeri- 
ly  launched  at  Chester;  No.  8,  the  CUddB. 
launched  at  Greenpoinl^  Dec.  6 ;  No.  9,  tlw 
Weehawken,  recently  launched  at  Jersey  Citj. 
Nos.  6  to  9  are  each  of  844  tons,  with  S  g'"- 
Still  other  batteries  upon  the  like  principle  hm 
since  been  contracted  for,  including  the  Ib*- 
hattan,  Miantonomoh,  and  Onondua,  n^i^ 
fi-om  1,084  to  1,664  tons  burden,  andeevenl«i 
them,  as  the  two  last  named,  being  intesdedfor 
4  guns  each,  llie  necessity  in  tiie  first  Moaitff 
of  running  out  the  gnna  at  tiie  time  of  firing.  «>' 
posed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  stmck  \ij  * 
well  directed  ahot  of  the  enemy  at  the  ■»- 
ment,  and  broken  or  disabled.  Moreover,  it  n* 
desirable,  without  increasing  the  size  of  na 
porthole,  to  use  guns  of  lai^r  caliber.  Ben 
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these  results  ooald  be  secured,  if,  along  with  a 
due  steadiness  of  the  gun,  the  recoil  npon  fir- 
ing could  be  made  very  slight  in  extent,  so  as 
to  allow  of  discharging  the  piece  within  the 
turret  The  experiment  was  tried  with  perfect 
saccess  on  Not.  16, 1862,  in  the  Hudson  river, 
a  few  miles  above  New  York.  Three  880-lb. 
balls  were  fired,  the  first  2  hoUow,  from  a  16- 
inch  gun,  the  charges  of  powder  being  20,  26, 
and  36  lbs.,  and  the  respective  recoils  17  inches, 
8  ft.  10  inches,  and  2  ft.  8  inches.  The  feasi- 
bility at  once  of  protecting  the  guns  and  arming 
▼ith  those  of  larger  caliber  being  thus  demon- 
strated, the  navy  department  ordered  the  com- 
pletion of  all  the  Monitors  for  service  with  16- 
inoh  g^uns,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Passaic. 

HANCOCK,  WnrpiBLD  Scott,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  in 
Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  14,  1824.  He 
was  gradaated  at  West  Point  in  1844^  commis- 
sioned brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry, 
and  stationed  in  the  Indian  territory.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  was  bre- 
retted  1st  lieutenant  for  his  condact  at  Obnra- 
bnsco,  and  before  leaving  Mexico  was  appointed 
quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  In  1849  he  was 
made  adjutant,  and  was  stationed  in  Missouri 
till  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  oaptfun  in 
the  quartermaster's  department,  and  ordered  to 
Florida,  where  he  remained  during  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Seminoles.  .  He  was  after- 
ward sent  to  Kansas,  and  started  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Utah  under  Gen.  Harney ;  but  that 
being  abandoned,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Fort  Bridger,  and  accompany  the  6th  in- 
fantry as  quartermaster  across  the  continent  to 
Benicia,  Cal.  For  more  than  two  years  he  was 
stationed  at  Los  Angeles,  and  in  1861  was  or- 
dered to  report  at  Washin^n.  In  Sept.  1861, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Fotomaa  He  served  under  Gen.  Franklin  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  the  Ohickahominy,  distin- 
gnishing  himself  especially  by  a  bayonet  «>harge 
at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  where  his  con- 
duct was  mentioned  in  Gen.  MoClellan's  official 
report  as  "  brilliant  in  the  extreme."  He  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Maryland,  distinguished 
himself  at  Sugar  Loaf  mountain  and  Antietam, 
and  on  the  fall  of  Gen.  Riohardeon  was  placed 
in  command  of  his  division  of  Sumner's  (now 
Couch's)  army  corps. 

HANOVER  COURT  HOUSE.    SeeCmcKA- 

HOMINT. 

HARDEE,  WiLLiAif  J.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Georgia 
about  1819,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1888  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
dragoons,  1st  lieutenant  Dec.  8,  1889,  and  cap- 
tain S^t.  18,  1844 ;  brevetted  migor  for  ^- 
lantry  at  Medelin,  Mexico,  March  26,  and  hen- 
tenant-colonel  for  gi^lantiy  at  San  Augustin, 
Aug.  20, 1847 ;  distingaished  himself  at  Molino 
del  Rey;  became  mtgor  March  8,  1866,  and 
commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infimtry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 


July,  1866;  received,  Dec.  27, 1860,  from  Sec- 
retary Floyd,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Brown  of 
Georgia,  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  that  he 
might  go  to  Europe  to  buy  arms  for  that  state ; 
resigned  his  commission  Jan.  81,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
army  in  June,  and  has  served  in  the  South- 
West,  having  for  some  time  had  command  in 
northern  Arkansas.  As  m^or-general  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  Polk's  corps  in  the  army 
which  entered  Kentucky  under  Gen.  Bragg  in 
Sept.  1862.  In  October  he  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-generaL  He  has  published  "Rifle 
and  Light  Infantry  Tactics"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Philadelphia,  1866),  a  work  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war. 
HARNEY,  WiLUAM  Selbt,  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Tennessee  in 
1800.  He  entered  the  army  as  2d  lieutenant 
in  1818,  became  1st  lieutenant  in  the  following 
year,  and  captain  in  1826,  and  was  engaged  ia 
the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1838.  In  1886  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
dragoons.  In  the  Florida  war  he  distinguished 
himself  in  an  action  at  Fort  Mellon,  and  in 
1841  was  brevetted  colonel  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  several  successive  en- 

fagements  with  hostile  Indians  in  Florida." 
a.  1846  he  was  promoted  to  the  tall  rank  of 
colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Oerro  Gordo  he  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier-general  in  1848.  On  Sept.  8, 
1866,  he  completely  defeated  the  Sioux  Indians 
at  Sand  Hills  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.  A  number  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed  in  the  battle,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  severe  strictures  from  the  press. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  brigadier 
in  1868,  and  made  commander  of  the  military 
department  of  Oregon,  in  which  capacity  on 
July  9,  1869,  he  took  possession  of  tne  idand 
of  San  Juan  near  Vancouver,  which  was  claim- 
ed by  the  English  as  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  British  Columbia.  This  act  led  to  a 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  and  to  the  recall  of 
QoxL  Harney  from  his  command.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  commander  of  the  department 
of  the  West,  and  in  April,  1861,  while  on  his 
way  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  was  arrest- 
ed at  Harper's  Ferry  by  the  secession  authori- 
ties of  Virginia  and  taken  to  Richmond,  where, 
however,  he  was  promptly  released.  He  soon 
after  in  a  published  letter  declared  his  opposi- 
tion to  secession,  and  his  determination  to  re- 
main loyal  to  the  flag  under  which  he  had 
served  for  40  years.  On  his  return  to  St  Louis 
he  issued  several  proclamations,  warning  the 
people  of  Missouri  of  the*  dangers  of  secession, 
and  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  dLsoIntion  of  the 
Union.  On  May  21  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  commanding 
the  state  militia,  to  make  no  military  movement 
so  long  as  the  peace  of  the  state  was  preserved 
by  its  authorities,  and  was  soon  afterward  re- 
lieved of  his  comnAQd.    In  Sept  1862,  he  was 
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appointed  to  preside  over  a  military  oonrt  to  in- 
qaire  into  the  conduct  of  Brig.  Qen.  McKinstry, 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  inveatigation 
was  ordered  to  Washington  upon  other  dnties  of 
a  similar  character. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  Occupatioii  of.    The 
importance  of  this  place  as  a  strategic  point 
was  recognized  by  the  confederates  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  existing  civil  war,  and 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  they 
despatched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  oc- 
cupy it.    On  April  18,  1881,  Lieut.  R.  Jones, 
of  tae  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  evac- 
uated the  place  at   their  approach,   with  a 
small  body  of  dismounted  cavalry,  having  first 
fired  the  arsenal  buildings,  containing  15,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  the  workshops,  and  retired 
to  Carlisle  barracks  in  Pennsylvania.    It  was 
then  occupied  by  a  strong  confederate  force 
until  the  invasion  of  that  part  of  Virginia 
by  Gen.  Patterson,  June  14,   1861,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.    The 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Bull  run, 
July  21,  having  compelled  the  relinquishment 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  by  Gen. 
Banks,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Patterson  in  com- 
mand, it  was  again  occupied  by  the  confeder- 
ates, who,  after  the  general  retreat  of  their  ar- 
mies up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  March, 
1862,  evacuated  the  place  for  the  second  time, 
destroying  the  costly  bridge  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad.    Thenceforward  until  Sept. 
IS,  1862,  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.    On  Ang.  16  of  tliat  year  Col.  Miles, 
then  in  command,  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Wool,  commanding  the  military  department 
which  included  Harper's  Ferry,  to  fortify  Mary- 
land heights  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  is  considered  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion.   These  he  neglected  to  obey,  nor,  during 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  confederate  armies 
toward  the  Potomac  in  the  latter  half  of  Au- 
gust and  the  early  part  of  September,  did  he  do 
any  thing  to  improve  the  naturally  strong  de- 
fences of  the  place.    On  Sept.  6  Ool.  Thomas 
H.  Ford,  of  Ohio,  assumed  command  of  the 
force  stationed  on  the  heights,  and,  under  appre- 
hension of  an  attack  by  a  portion  of  the  con- 
federate army  which  crossed  iti«  Potomac  on 
Sept.  4-6,  he  soon  after  sent  a  requisition  to 
Ool.  Miles  for  roCnforcements  and  for  tools  ne- 
cessary to  erect  defensive  works.    He  received 
the  reenforcemonts,  but  not  the  tools,  and  with 
a  few  borrowed  axes  constructed  on  the  12th 
a  slight  breastwork  of  trees,  near  the  crest  of 
the  heights,  in  front  of  which  was  a  slashing 
of  timber.    On  that  day  a  force  of  about  40,000 
confederates  under  Gens.  Jackson  and  A.  P. 
Hill,  detached   from   the  invading,  army  of 
Lee,  apoeared  before  the  heights,  from  which 
an  artillery  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  accom- 
panied by  alight  skirmishing  in  fi'ont  of  the 
breastwork.    By  the  arrivtJ  of  Gen.  Julius 
White  from  Martinsburg  on  the  12th,  the  total 
Union  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Maryland 
heights  was  increased  to  about  18,000  men  of 


all  arms,  of  whom  2,600  were  cavelry.   G«n. 
White,  though  entitled  to  assume  the  c(Hniiund 
in  chief,  waived  his  right  in  fevor  <rf  CoL 
Miles.    The  only  defensive  position  fortified  Ij 
Miles  was  Bolivar  heights  behind  the  town  d 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  this  was  comnumded  by 
Maryland  heights,  and  by   Loudon  heights, 
situated  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah.  'EtAj 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  confedentet 
made  an  attack  upon  the  troops  stationed  on 
the  crest  of  Maryland  heights,  and  drove  them 
behind  the  breastwork.    This  was  soon  afttr 
attacked,  and  through  the  precipitate  flight  of  i 
portion  of  the  troops  and  the  premature  retreat 
of  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 
orders,  was  about  midday  permanently  abin- 
doned.    For  several  hours  previous  OoL  Mm 
had  been  on  the  heights,  and  his  directions  to 
Col.  Ford  upon  returning  to  the  Ferry  vere  to 
spike  his  guns  in  case  he  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  heights,  and  throw  hb  hear; 
siege  guns  down  the  mountain.    AocordinglT, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Col.  Ford,  aTai- 
ing  himself  of  the  discretionary  power  pren  to 
him  by  his  superior,  abandoned  his  podtion 
and  withdrew  his  force  across  the  river.  So 
slow  were  the  enemy  to  occupy  the  gronnd, 
however,  that  on  the  succeeding  morning  a 
detachment  of  the  39th  New  York  voknteerj 
(Garibaldi  guard),  sent  there  by  Col.  D'Utasey, 
succeeded  in  securing  4  field  pieces  and  a 
wagon  load   of  ammunition.     On  the  IStk 
also  a  body  of  the  enemy  made  a  demonstn- 
tion  from  the  direction  of  Charlestown,  which 
was  repelled  by  the  troops  under  Gen.  Whit*, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  began  to 
establish  batteries  on  Loudon  heights.    On 
the  14th  they  opened  fire  from  Loudon  heights, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  from 
Maryland  heights,  while  an  unsuccessfiil  infin- 
try  attack  was  made  on  the  Charlestown  turn- 
pike, in  which  nearly  the  whole  Union  foroe 
participated.    Fire  was  also  returned  from  the 
Union  batteries  on  Bolivar  heights.    On  the 
previous  evening  CoL  Miles  had  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Gen.  McClellan,  who  was  then  at 
Frederic,  Md.,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Union 
army,  to  report  that  the  position  conld  not  be 
held  48  hours  longer  unless  reCnforceinents 
were  sent ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  34th  the 
whole  body  of  Union  cavalry  under  conunand 
of  Ool.  Davis  cut  their  way  through  the  enemj'* 
lines,  and  reached  Greencastle,  Penn.,  in  safety 
the  next  morning,  capturing  on  the  way  an  ain- 
munition  train  belonging  to  the  corps  of  the 
confederate  general  Longstreet    At  daybreak 
of  the  ISth  the  confederates  opened  fire  npM 
Bolivar  heights  from  9  different  batteries,  «i» 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  Col.  Miles  repre- 
sented to  Gen.  White  and  the  brigade  com- 
manders that,  as  the  ammunition  of  his  bsttenes 
was  nearly  exhausted,  theplace  could  no  longer 
be  considered  tenable.    With  the  ooncarrence 
of  all  the  officers  present  he  gave  the  order  to 
surrender;  but  for  upward  of  three  quarters  of 
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an  liour  after  the  white  flag  had  been  raised  the 
enemy  continued  their  Are,  and  daring  this  in- 
terval Cul.  Miles  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shelL    The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  arranged  by  Gen.  White  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison,  and  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  for  the  con- 
federates, and  at  about  noon  the  latter  march- 
ed into  the  town.    The  Union  troops,  to  the 
number  of  abont  11,000,  were  paroled;    and 
Jackson,  after  occupying  the  place  but  little 
more  than  24  honrs,  hastened  to  join  Lee  at 
Sharpsbarg,  Md.,  where  he  probably  contributed 
to  save  the  confederate  army  from  a  decided  and 
disastrous  defeat.    Among  the  spoils  which  fell 
into  &e  hands  of  the  con^derates  were  49  can- 
non of  varions  sizes,  and  a  quantity  of  small 
arms,  dothing,  and  stores.    The  Union  loss  did 
not  exceed  860  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that 
■         of  the  confederates  was  about  the  same.    Dur- 
ing October  and  November,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  were 
I        examined  by  a  special  commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  whose  suggestions  Col.  Ford  and 
>        other  ofiScers  were  dismissed  the  service.    The 
I        conduct  of  Col.  Miles  was  stated  in  their  report 
I        to  have  exhibited  "an  incapacity  amounting 
I        almost  to  imbecility ;"  and  evidence  was  cited 
I        to  show  that  he  had  paroled  prisoners  during 
I        the  progress  of  the  siege  under  circumstances 
r        whicn  cast  a  suspicion  upon  his  loyalty.    Gen. 
Wool  was  censured  for  placing  Miles  in  com- 
mand of  so  important  a  place.    The  report  far- 
ther observes :  "  The  general-in-chief  has  tes- 
tified that  Gen.  McClellan,  after  having  received 
i        orders  to  repel  the  enemy  invading  the  state 
of  Maryland,  marched  only  six  miles  per  day, 
on  an  average,  when  pursuing  this  invading 
enemy.    The  general-in-chief  also  testifies,  that 
in  his  opinion  G^en.  HcClellan  could  and  should 
have  relieved  and  protected  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
in  this  opinion  the  commission  fmly  concur." 

HARRISON'BnRG,  the  capital  of  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  Va.,  situated  in  the  npper  end  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Shenandoah,  126  m.  N.  W.  from 
Richmond;  pop.  about  1,600.  On  June  6, 
1862,  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  confed- 
erate army  commanded  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson 
evacuated  this  place  at  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Fremont.  The  advance  of  the  latter,  consist- 
ing of  the  1st  New  Jersey  cavalry,  pursuing 
with  too  much  ardor,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
several  miles  S.  £.  of  the  town,  and  lost  its  colo- 
nel and  a  number  of  men.  The  Pennsylvania 
regiment  of  "Backtail  rifles"  and  Col.  Cluse- 
ret's  brigade  were  then  ordered  forward  to  the 
support  of  the  cavalry,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  position  in  the  woods,  capturing  their 
oamp,  with  some  loss.  Col.  T.  L.  Kane  of  the 
"  Bncktails"  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  confederate  general  Ashby,  who  covered 
the  retreat  with  his  cavalry  brigade,  was  among 
the  killed  on  that  side.  At  nightfall  the  con- 
federates continued  their  retreat,  leaving  por- 
tions of  their  baggage  on  the  way. 

HARTSTENE,  Hxintr  J.,  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  South 


Carolina.  He  entered  the  IT.  S.  navy  fivm 
Georgia  in  1828,  became  passed  midshipman  in 
1836  (bis  warrant  dating  from  the  previons 
year),  and  in  1888  was  attached  to  Lieut. 
Oomdt.  Wilkes's  exploring  expedition,  as  act- 
ing lieutenant  on  the  brig  Porpoise.  He  went 
with  the  expeditioh  no  further  than  Callao,  re- 
turning in  the  store  ship  Relief,  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  sqnadron  as  unfit  for  the 
cruise.  In  Feb.  1889,  he  was  promoted  to  bo 
lieutenant;  in  1861  was  attached  to  the  coast 
survey ;  and  afterward  commanded  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  the  Aspin- 
wall  mail  steamer  Illinois.  In  1866  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  sent  to  the  arctic  regions  in  search  of  Dr. 
Eane  and  his  party,  whom  he  rescued  and 
brought  to  New  York.  In  1866  he  was  or- 
dered to  convey  to  England  the  British  explor- 
ing bark  Resolute,  which,  after  being  abandon- 
ed in  the  arctic  ice,  had  been  rescued  by  a 
New  London  whaler  and  purchased  of  her  sal- 
vors by  congress  as  a  present  to  the  British 
government.  He  was  afterward  employed  in 
taking  soundings  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
awaiting  orders.  Resigning  his  commission,  he 
entered  the  confederate  service,  and  was  em- 
ployed chiefly  on  special  duty  until  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  he  became  insane,  and  has  rince 
been  in  a  Innatic  asylum. 

HARTSUFF,  Gborob  L.,  brigadier-general  . 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  May  28,  1880.  He  entered 
the  military  academy  from  Michigan  in  1848, 
was  graduated  in  1862  and  appointed  brevet  2a 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery ;  served  in  Texas 
and  Florida ;  became  assistant  instructor  in  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 
1866,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  at  Wash- 
ington, March  22, 1861 ;  served  at  Fort  Pickens, 
Fla.,  from  April  till  July  16,  and  then  in  western 
Virginia  under  Gen.  Rosecrans ;  and  on  April 
16,  1862,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  was  promoted  to  be  mcyor  in  the 
a^utant-general's  department  July  17, '  1862. 
In  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade in  Gen.  Ricketts's  division  of  Hooker's 
corps,  and  was  severely  wounded. 

HASCALL,  MiLo  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  TJ.  8.  army,  born  in  New 
York  about  1838,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1862  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  3d  artillery,  resigned  Sept.  SO,  1863,  and 
settled  in  Indiana.  He  became  in  1861  colonel 
of  the  17th  Indiana  volunteers,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  April  26, 1862,  and  has  served 
in  the  West. 

HATCH,  Jomr  P.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  was  graduated  at  West  Point' in 
1846  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
3d  infantry,  but  the  same  month  was  transferred 
to  the  mounted  rifles  (now  called  the  8d  caval- 
ry). He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  1847, 
wevetted  lat  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant- 
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17  at  Contreras  and  Ohnrnbnsco  and  Chapnlte- 
pec,  became  Ist  lieutenant  in  1S61,  and  captain 
in  1860 ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  serving  with  his  regiment  near  the  S. 
W.  frontier.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volnnteers,  and  assigned 
a  cavalry  brigade  under  Gen.  Kb)g,  with  which 
he  distingui^ed  himself  by  several  daring  re- 
connoissances  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gordona- 
ville,  the  Rapidan,  and  the  Rappahannock. 
Toward  the  end  of  July,  1862,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  infantry  brigade  fonnerly  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Augur ;  and  when  Gen.  King 
was  disabled  by  sickness  in  August,  he  took 
command  of  his  division.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  was 
attached  to  Gen.  McDowell's  corps,  and  at  the 
battle  of  South  mountain,  where  his  command 
formed  the  right  of  Hooker's  corps. 

HATTEEA8  INLET,  a  narrow  gap  through 
the  sand  beach  which  forms  the  outwork  of  t£e 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  about  18  m.  8.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  Upon  the  northern  side  of  the  inlet 
the  confederates  had  erected  two  fortifications 
of  sand,  turfed  over,  and  mounting  respectively 
10  and  6  guns.  The  fort  nearer  the  inlet  was  the 
larger,  and  was  called  Fort  Hatteras ;  the  other, 
about  700  yards  further  N.,  was  called  Fort 
Olark.  On  Aug.  26,  1861,  a  joint  military  and 
naval  expedition,  under  command  of  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler  and  Flag  Officer  Stringham,  left  Fortress 
Monroe,  destined  for  an  attack  upon  these  forte. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  the  Minnesota,  Wabash, 
Pawnee,  Monticello,  and  Harriet  Lane,  Joined 
afterward  by  the  Cumberland.  The  land  force 
went  by  two  transports,  and  numbered  about 
900.  The  whole  fleet  reached  Hatteras  inlet  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  an  effort  was  made  to  land  the  troops 
above  the  forts ;  but  the  heavy  surf  prevented 
the  disembarkation  of  more  than  800,  who  had 
with  them  two  pieces  of  light  artillery.  On  the 
same  morning  the  fleet  opened  fire  upon  the 
forts,  the  result  of  the  day's  bombardment  be- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Fort  Clark.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  the  firing  was  resumed.  At  11 
o'clock  a  white  flag  was  raised  on  Fort  Hat- 
teras, and  Flag  Officer  Samuel  Barron,  in  com- 
mand of  the  confederate  forces,  mode  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  700  prisoners,  25  pieces  of  artillery, 
1,000  stand  of  arms,  a  large  quantity  of  ord- 
nance stores,  and  three  v^uable  prizes.  The 
confederate  loss,  not  officially  stated,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  12  or  16  killed  and  86  wounded. 
No  casualties  occurred  on  the  Union  side. 

HAUPT,  Hebm&nn,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
nnteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Pennsylva- 
nia about  1816,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1836  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  8d  infantry,  but  resigned  his  commission 
Sept.  80,  1886;  was  assistant  engineer  on  the 
public  works  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1886  to  1689,  and  then  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Pennsylvania  college,  which 
ofSoe  he  retained  till  1847,  when  he  became 


principal  engineer  of  the  FhilodelpUa  isd 
Columbia  rauroad,  of  which  he  was  appointej 
superintendent  two  years  later.  Snbseqnentljr 
he  was  for  several  years  the  principal  engineer 
of  the  works  connected  with  the  railway  tmi- 
nel  through  the  Hoosic' mountain  in  Bermire 
CO.,  Mass.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  Aug.  1862,  to  rank  from  April  27  pie- 
ceding,  and  is  charged  with  the  general  snper- 
vision  of  matters  connected  with  trans^ottauon. 

HAYS,  AL£XANt>EB,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Pennsjl- 
vania  about  1826,  was  graduated  at  "West  Point 
in  1844  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lientenant  in 
the  4th  infantry,  and  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8t& 
infantry  in  1846  ;  was  brevett«d  1st  lientenuit 
for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Eesaca  de  la 
Palma;  was  acting  assistant  adjntant-geneni 
to  Gen.  Lane,  and  cQstingaished  himself  in  ser- 
eral  conflicts  in  Mexico  under  that  comniander; 
and  resigned  his  commission  April  12, 1848, 
and  became  an  iron  manufacturer  at  Yenasgo, 
Penn.  When  the  regular  army  was  increased 
in  1661  he  was  appointed,  May  14,  a  captain  is 
the  16th  infantry,  became  colonel  of  the  Md 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  Sept.  1862. 

HEBEET,  Pattl  O.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Lonisiana, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  first  in  his  class 
in  1840,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers. In  1841  and  1842  he  was  actmg  afstt- 
ant  professor  of  engineering  at  the  miKtaiy 
academy.  He  resigned  in  March,  1845,  to  be- 
come chief  engineer  of  the  state  of  Lonisiana, 
which  office  he  held  until  1847.  He  then  re- 
entered the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
14th  infiintry,  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gal- 
lantly at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Eey,  and 
commanded  his  regiment  after  his  colonel  ▼« 
killed  at  Chapnltepec  lie  was  disbanded  wift 
his  regiment  in  1648.  From  1854  tol8S8he 
was  governor  of  Louisiana.  When  the  civil  wr 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  brigadier-genersl 
in  the  southern  army. 

HEFKT.E,  Karl  Joseph,  a  Roman  Ctatholie 
theologian,  bom  at  AbtgmOnd,  Wllrteinberg, 
in  1809.  He  studied  theology  at  the  unlrerdtj 
of  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  there 
in  1835,  and  professor  of  church  history  ia 
1640.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
second  chamber  of  WOrtemberg.  Bia  prind- 
pal  works  are :  Geiehiehte  dtr  Eivfihriing  ia 
Christenthuma  im  tidvoettlieken  Deuti^lfi 
(Tubingen,  1887) ;  Dot  Sendtehreibm  ia  ij* 
tell  J3amab(u,  Hbersettt  vnd  erlSutert  (1840); 
Kritisdie  Beleuehtung  dtr  Waienlcrgxit* 
Schrift  iiher  die  grot*en.  EinAeKtenammm^ 
(1841);  Cardinal  Ximena  (1844;  translated 
into  English  by  Dalton,  London,  1860);  and 
ConcUien-Oetehichte  (6  vols.,  1859  tt  tq^^''* 
chief  work.  He  has  also  edited  the  JWrw 
Apottoliei  (1839). 

HEINTZELMAN,  Samuki.  P.,  inn}or^«i««i 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  In  Teea- 
aylvania  about  1807,  was  graduated  at  Vert 
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Point  in  1838,  and  receired  a  conuninion  aa  Sd 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry ;  became  Ist  lieu- 
tenant March  4,  1888,  assistant  quartermaster 
July  7,  1888,  and  captain  in  the  2d  infantry 
KoT.  4, 1838 ;  was  brevett^d  m^'or  for  gallantry 
at  Euamantla,  Mexico,  Oct.  9,  1847;  became 
m^or  in  the  Ist  infantry,  March  8, 1666 ;  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1861,  for 
meritorious  conduct  in  ctamnand  of  an  In- 
dian campaign  in  California  in  1861 ;  and  was 
ordered  to  Washington  as  acting  inspector-gen- 
enJ  of  the  troops  collected  there.  He  was 
commisdoned  colonel  of  the  17th  infantry,  May 
14, 1861 .  He  fought  with  great  gallantry  at  the 
first  battle  of  Btul  run,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed ;  was  then  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, with  rank  from  May  17,  1861 ;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomao 
during  the  winter  of  1861-2 ;  was  appointed 
to  command  the  3d  army  corps  in  the  aivision 
of  that  army  into  such  corps  in  March,  1862 ; 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  reg^ar 
army.  May  81,  1862;  took  a  prominent  and 
efiectire  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Ohiokahominy 
campaign;  was  made  a  mi^or-general  wit^ 
rank  from  July  4, 1862 ;  parti<apated  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  run  under  tten.  Pope,  Aug. 
SO,  1862,  where  his  corps  formed  the  right 
wing,  which  stood  firm  to  the  close  of  the  fight ; 
and  after  the  retreat  upon  Washington  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fortifications  about 
that  city,  which  post  he  held  during  McOlellan's 
Maryland  campaign. 

HEBRON,  Fkanoib  J.,  brigadier-goneral  of 
volunteers  in  the  IT.  8.  army,  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1861  OS  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th 
Iowa  volunteers,  served  in  Missouri  under  Gen. 
Onrtia,  fought  at  Pea  ridge,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier^general  July  16, 1862.  He  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  commanding  at  the 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  Dec.  7,  1862. 

HETH,  Henbt,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  became  Ist 
lieutenant  in  June,  1863,  adjutant  in  November, 
1864,  and  captain  in  the  lOtn  infantry  in  March, 
1866.  He  resigned  his  commission  April  26, 
1861,  and  entered  the  service  of  Virginia.  He 
is  now  (Dec  1862)  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
confederate  army. 

HIOKMAK,  thecapiUl  of  Fulton  co.,  Ey.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  86  m.  below  Oairo ;  pop.  in 
I860,  about  2,000.  It  is  beantiftdly  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  considerable  hill,  and  is  a  defen- 
sive position  of  much  natural  strength.  Gen. 
Fremont  proposed  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of 
IT.  8.  troops  in  Aug.  1861,  but  the  project  was 
not  approved  at  Washington ;  and  on  Sept.  4 
Gen.  Folk  placed  a  confederate  garrison  there, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  took  possession  of 
Oolnmbns,  17  m.  above.  The  two  places  were 
evacuated  by  the  confederates,  March  2, 1868, 
since  which  time  the  United  8tatee  have  main- 
tained a  strong  garrison  at  Columbua,  but  Hick- 
man has  not  be«i  occupied. 


HTTiTi,  Ahbbosb  Powsix,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  oonfisderate  states,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1828,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1847  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  artillery;  became  2d  lieutenant  Aug. 
26,  1847,  Ist  lieutenant  in  Sept.  1861,  and  as- 
sistant in  the  coast  survey  in  Nov.  1866 ;  re- 
signed his  commission  March  1,  1861,  entered 
the  service  of  Virginia,  and  became  colonel  of 
the  8d  regiment ;  commanded  a  brigade  near 
Romney,  June  19,  1861 ;  was  soon  afterward 
made  a  brigadier-generEd  in  the  confederate 
army ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  the  Ohiokahom- 
iny led  the  attack  on  the  national  forces  at 
Mechanicsville,  which  began  the  seven  days' 
fighting  between  that  place  and  Harrison's 
Landing.  In  the  advance  of  Lee  into  Maryland 
he  commanded  an  army  corps,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  Sept  16, 1862.  His  present 
rank  is  that  of  a  nu^or-general. 

HILL,  Danibi.  hIbvkt,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  South 
Carolina  about  1824,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Ist  artillery ;  was  transferred  to  the 
8d  artillery  in  1848 ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery  Oct.  18, 1846,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant March  S,  1847 ;  was  brevetted  captain 
for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and  Churubnsco,  and 
m^or  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec ;  resigned 
Feb.  28,  1849,  was  professor  of  mathematicB 
suooesfflvely  in  Washington  college  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  and  Davidson  college,  N.  C,  and  in 
1869  became  principal  of  the  military  institute 
at  Charlotte,  N.  0.  He  was  chosen,  May  8, 
1861,  colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  volun- 
teers, commanded  the  confederates  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Great  BeUiel,  remained  under  Magruder 
at  Torktown,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the 
Chickahominy  campaign,  and  led  the  attack  on 
Gen.  Casey  at  Fair  O^.  He  has  since  been 
appointed  to  command  the  department  of  the 
Appomattox,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  and  now  holds  the  rank  of  m^jor- 
general.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterisn 
church,  and  has  published  "  Elements  of  Alge- 
bra," a  volume  on  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
and  one  entitled  "  The  Omclfixion  of  Christ" 
Having  married  a  Miss  Morrison  of  North  Caro- 
lina, he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson. 

HINDMAN,  Thomas  C,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confiBderate  states,  bom  in  Tennes- 
see about  1818,  served  in  Mexico  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  regiment  of  Miasissippr  volunteers 
from  Jan.  1847,  to  July,  1648,  and  was  elected 
a  representative  in  congress  from  the  Ist  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  in  1869,  where  he  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
democratic  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  democradc  convention  held  at  Balti- 
more in  1860,  by  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency.  After  tiie  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  in  1661  he  entered  the  confederate 
service,  was  appointed  a  biigadier-general^and 
in  November  served  undar  Buokner  in  E«n- 
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tocky.  Snbseqaently  he  had  command  at 
Memphis,  and,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  m^or-general,  took  charge  of  the  forces 
of  Arkansas,  and  claimed  to  command  in  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
was  severely  injured  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  which  was  shot  nnder 
him.  Having  been  charged  with  obtaining 
$1,000,000  from  the  banks  of  Memphis  on  pre- 
tended authority  from  G«n.  Beauregard,  and 
with  having  grossly  exceeded  his  powers  in 
various  respects,  the  case  was  brought  before 
the  confederate  house  of  representatives,  Oct. 
1,  1862,  and  finally  Gen.  Holmes  was  put  in 
command  in  Arkansas,  and  Hindman  was  ar- 
rested. His  disgrace  did  not  continue  long, 
however,  for  he  commanded  the  confederates 
in  tiie  sanguinary  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  near 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Dec.  7,  1862, 

H0LLIN8,  Geobok  N.,  an  ofScer  in  the  navy 
of  the  confederate  states,  horn  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Sept.  20,  1799.  He  entered  the  U.  8. 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1814,  and  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  with .  the  sloop  of  war  Erie, 
Oapt'  Bidgely,  to  run  the  British  blockade  of 
the  Chesapeake,  was  ordered  with  the  rest  of 
the  officers  and  crow  of  the  Erie  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  He  was  on  board  the 
President,  Commodore  Decatur,  when  she  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  remained  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  Bermuda  until  the  peace.  He 
next  served  under  Commodore  Decatur  against 
tiie  Algerines,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry  in  action.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
took  command  of  an  East  India  merchantman, 
and  afterward  was  employed  in  various  duties 
in  the  navy,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1825,  and 
oonunanderin  1841.  He  made  himself  conspicu- 
ons  by  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Ban  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Grey  town, 
in  1852.  On  his  return  from  that  cruise  he  had 
command  of  the  Sackett's  Hwbor  navy  yard  for 
some  time,  and  was  then  ordered  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz;  but  soon  af- 
ter arriving  there  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.  In  1866  he  was  pro- 
moted to  bo  captiiin.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1861,  just  after  the  secession  of  the 
southern  states,  he  immediately  resign  ed  his  com- 
mission ;  but  the  department  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation,  struck  his  name  fVom  the  rolls, 
and  ordered  his  arrest.  He  escaped  to  the 
South,  entered  the  confederate  navy,  received  a 
commission  as  commodore,  and  on  Oct.  11,  with 
the  iron-clad  ram  and  gunboat  Manassas,  and  a 
fleet  of  vessels,  attacked  the  federal  -  blockad- 
ing squadron  at  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi, 
doing  slight  damage,  and  claiming  an  impor- 
tant victory.  For  this  achievement  he  received 
the  next  day  the  appointment  of  flag  captain  of 
the  New  Orleans  naval  station.  His  efforts  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Union  fleet  against 
that  city  in  April,  1862,  proved  futile,  many  of 
his  vessels  being  destroyed.' 

HOLMES,  Theophilus  Hubtbr,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 


Korth  Carolina,  was  graduated  at  West  Fobt 
in  1829  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  tlie  7t]i 
infantry;  became  Ist  lieutenant  March  26, 1835, 
and  captain  Dec.  9, 1888 ;  was  brevetted  mqor 
for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23, 1846,  ind 
became  mijor  of  the  8th  infantry,  March  8, 
1865.  He  served  several  years  in  liiasomi. 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  in  1868  command- 
ed at  Fort  Bliss  in  the  last  named  state.  la 
1860  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  ColnmbiB,  in 
New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of  the  genenl  re- 
cruiting service.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  w- 
cession  troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  1860  le 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  went  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  had  large  possessions  both 
in  land  and  negroes ;  he .  resigned  his  comimt- 
non  April  28, 1861,  and  entered  the  confedente 
army.  On  Nov,  18,  1861,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  Aqnia,  which  rodpersted 
with  the  army  at  Manassas.  In  Nov.  1862,  he 
was  serving  west  of  the  Mississippi,  harinj 
command  in  Arkansas.  He  now  (Dec.  1862) 
holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

HOLT,  Joseph,  an  American  statesman,  hon 
in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.,  in  1807.  He  w» 
educated  at  St.  Joseph's  college,  Bardstowi, 
and  at  Centre  college,  DanviUe,  and  in  1828 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  taw  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.  Thence  he  removed  in  1882  to 
Lonisville,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  vta  tp- 
pointed  commonwealth's  attorney  for  the  Jrf- 
ferson  circuit,  which  included  the  city  of  LoBi^ 
ville.  In  1885  he  removed  to  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  and  after  practising  his  profession  there 
with  great  success,  returned  in  1842  to  Lodi- 
ville.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Bnchanin  to 
the  presidency  he  was  appointed  commissioiMr 
of  patents,  and  took  np  his  residence  in  ¥1511- 
ington ;  and  in  1869  he  anccceded  to  the  office 
of  postmaster- general,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Aaron  V.  Brown.  After  the  withdrawil  of 
John  B.  Floyd  from  the  cabinet  in  Dec  I860, 
he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  war  department, 
and  by  his  energy  and  approved  loyalty  to  the 
government  did  much  to  restore  thepnbBccoa- 
fidence,  already  shaken  by  the  defection  of  Sefr 
retaries  Floyd  and  Tliompson  and  other  pron- 
inent  ofScials.  To  the  precautions  taken  bj  Vi. 
Holt  in  cooperation  with  Gen.  Scott  has  been 
attributed  the  absence  of  any  revolutionary  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington  during  the  inangn* 
tion  of  President  Lincoln.  He  retired  from  office 
early  in  March,  and  during  the  ensuing  spiiig 
and  summer  was  actively  employed  in  advocit- 
ing  the  Union  cause  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhae, 
denouncing  with  particular  emphasis  the  poBcr 
of  "  neutrality,"  which  certain  of  the  bolder 
states  seemed  inclined  to  adopt.  In  a  Mttt 
dated  May  81, 1861,  to  J.  F.  Speed  of  Kentwijr, 
on  the  duty  of  that  state  in  the  existing  ow 
war,  and  which  was  printed  and  widely  dit"- 
lated,  he  declared  that  "  the  expenditnre  ctwt 
merely  hundreds  of  millions,  but  of  billioM" 
treasure,  would  be  well  made,  if  the  result  woaw 
be  the  preservation  of  our  institntioos."  After 
the  removal  of  Gen.  Fremont  from  the  cobi- 
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mand  of  the  military)  department  of  the  West, 
Mr.  Holt  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of 
8  to  examine  and  decide  upon  claims  bronght 
against  that  department  prior  to  Oct.  14,  1861, 
in  which  duty  he  was  occupied  until  March, 
1863,  when  the  committee  made,  its  report.  In 
the  succeeding  September  he  was  appointed 
judge  advocate  general  of  the  army.  Mr.  Holt, 
though  in  politics  a  Douglas  democrat,  has  sup- 
ported Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  throaghont, 
and  expressed  his  emphatic  approval  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  Sept.  22, 1862. 

HOOD,  John  B.,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Kentucky,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1858,  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  infantry.  In 
1856  he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  cavalry,  with 
a  detachment  of  which  he  had  a  gallant  con- 
flict with  a  body  of  Comanche  and  Lipan  In- 
dians near  the  head  of  the  San  Pedro  river, 
Texas,  in  July,  1867.  In  this  affair  be  was 
wounded.  -  The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to 
be  Ist  lieutenant.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  April,  1861,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  southern  army. 

HOOKER,  Joseph,  m^or-general  of  volon- 
teers  and  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
1819.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1883,  and  was 
graduated  in  1887,  receiving  a  2d  lieutenancy  in 
the  1st  artillery.  At  tiie  commencement  of  the 
Mexican  war  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Hamer,  was  brevetted  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Monterey,  obtained  the  post  of 
assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  March,  1847,  and  received  the  bre- 
vet ranks  of  mtgor  and  lieutenant-colonel 
for  distinguished  condoct  at  the  National 
bridge  and  Chapultepec.  In  Oct.  1848,  he  be- 
came full  captam,  and  relinquished  his  rank  in 
the  line.  Besigning  his  commission  in  1868, 
he  settled  on  a  farm  in  California,  where  he 
was  still  residing  in  1861.  Appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  May  17,  1661,  he 
was  assigned  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  afterward  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  Heintzelman's  corps. 
From  July,  1861,  to  Feb.  1862,  he  was  station- 
ed in  southern  Maryland  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac.  In  the  subsequent  battles  on 
the  Torktown  peninsula  his  troops  were  popu- 
larly known  as  "fighting  Joe  Hooker's  divi- 
sion." Ho  was  appointed  m^jor-general  of 
volunteers  July  4,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  let  army  corps  in  September. 
He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  had  command 
of  all  the  forces  in  and  around  Fairfax,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  federal  army,  winning  the 
highest  commendation  from  Gen.  McClellan. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  foot  in  this  engage- 
ment and  disabled  from  duty  for  several  weeks. 
On  Sept.  21  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army.  In  November  he  super- 
seded Gen.  Porter  in  command  of  the  5th  corps. 


and  shortly  afterward  was  assigned  the  centre 
grand  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
comprising  the  8d  and  6th  corps. 

HO VEY,  Atviu  P.,  brigadier-geueral  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  entered  the  service 
in  1861  as  major  of  the  24th  Indiana  volunteers, 
served  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi,  became  colonel  of  a  regiment,  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  28, 
1862,  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Cor- 
inth, was  with  his  brigade  at  Memphis,  and  is 
now  in  the  army  under  command  of  Gen. 
Grant. 

HOYEY,  Chablbs  Edwabo,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  IJ.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Hartford,  Yt.,  April  26,  1827.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  college  in  1848,  and  after  graduat- 
ing took  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  became  principal  of  a  school  at  Peoria, 
HI.,  interested  himself  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  that  place,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
a  high  school  was  chosen  principal,  and  at  the 
same  time  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  president  of  tiie  teach- 
ers' association  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  editor  of  the  "  Hlinois  Teacher."  When 
the  state  normal  university  was  founded  at 
Bloomington  he  was  chosen  its  president,  an 
office  which  he  filled  until  1861,  when  he  raised 
and  became  colonel  of  the  83d  Illinois  volun- 
teers. This  regiment,  sometimes  called  the 
"  schoolmasters' "  or  "  normal  regiment,"  was 
intended  to  be  composed  entirely  of  teachers, 
graduates,  and  students  of  the  state  normal  and 
other  schools,  but  the  plan  was  not  fully  carried 
out.  OoL  Hovey  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Bayou  Cache,  Ark.,  July  7,  1862,  and 
for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  was  nominat- 
ed brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
a  command  in  Gen.  Steele's  division  of-  the 
army  of  Arkansas.  Toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber he  moved  from  Helena,  Ark.,  with  a  force 
of  8,000  men,  and  destroyed  portions  of  the 
Mississippi  central  and  lussissippi  and  Ten- 
nessee railroads,  near  Grenada,  Mus. 

HOWARD,  OuvBE  Otis,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Leeds, 
Me.,  Nov.  8, 1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  college  in  1860,  and  at  West  Point  in  1854, 
was  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  ordr 
nance,  became  Ist  lieutenant  and  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point  in  1867,  and  resign- 
ed his  commission  in  June,  1861,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  8d  Maine  volunteers.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
run,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  battle 
was  appointed  bngadier-general  of  volnnteera, 
Sept.  8, 1861.  He  wj^  assigned  a  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  June  1, 1862,  had  his  right  arm  shot 
off.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  took  Gen. 
Sedgwick's  division  in  Snmner's  (now  Couch's) 
2d  array  corps. 

HOWE,  AxBioN  Pahbib,  brigadier-igeneral  of 
Tolnnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Standish, 
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Me.,  March  18, 1818.    He  was  gradnated  at 

West  Point  in  1841,  and  assigned  to  the  4th 
artillery.  From  1848  to  1846  he  was  ingtmotor 
in  mathematios  at  the  military  academy.  He 
served  with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  bre- 
vetted  captain  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Contreras  and  Chnrnbasco,  became  cap- 
tain in  1865,  was  Glen.  McOlellan's  chief  of 
artillery  in  western  Virginia,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  daring 
die  Yorktown  campaign.  He  was  commission- 
ed brigadier-genend  of  volnnteers  April  14, 
1862,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brig- 
ade in  Conch's  division  of  the  4th  (Keyes's) 
army  corps. 

HUGEB,  BjouAitts,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  O.,  in  1806,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1826  and  appointed  2d  lientenant  in  the  8d 
artillery;  became  captain  of  ordnance  May  SO, 
1882,  and  chief  of  ordnance  to  Gen.  Scott's 
army  in  Mexico  in  1847-8 ;  was  brevetted  ma> 
jor  for  gallantry  at  Vera  Crnz,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Bey,  and  colonel 
for  (gantry  at  Chapultepec ;  and  became  ma- 
jor Feb.  16,  1856.  For  several  years  he  had 
command  of  the  arsenal  at  Pikesville,  Md.,  and 
held  that  post  when  South  Carolina  declared 
her  secession  from  the  Union.  His  immediate 
resignation  had  been  counted  on  by  people  in 
his  native  state ;  but  though  the  seceders  made 
him  brilliant  offers,  he  adhered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  conflict  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  finally  sent  in 
his  resignation,  April  22, 1861,  and  was  at  once 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
service.  He  was  employed  at  Richmond  and 
that  vicinity,  and  commanded  with  the  rank  of 
m<(jor-general  at  Norfolk  just  previous  to  its 
occupation  by  the  federal  forces,  May  10, 1862. 
For  his  failure  to  hold  that  place  the  confeder- 
ate authorities  punished  him  by  his  retirement 
from  active  service. 

HUGHES,  TnouAS,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Berkshire,  Oct.  20,  1828.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  author  of  the  "Itinerary 
of  Provence,"  and  editor  of  the  "Boscobel 
Tracts."  He  was  educated  at  Bugby  under  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  at  Oriel  college,  Ozfora,  where  he 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1845.  He  afterward 
entered  himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848.  His  first 
book,  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  by  an  Old 
Boy"  (1867),  gave  an  excellent  and  affectionate 
account  of  Bugby  school  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  acquired  a  remarkable  popularity.  It  was 
followed  by  "  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 
or  the  Long  Yacation  Itomble  of  a  London 
Clerk"  (1858),  and  "T<Bn  Brown  at  Oxford" 
(1861). 

HUMPHREYS,  Ahdiow  A.,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1812,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1831  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery,  and  served  as  act- 
ing assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West 


P<tot  until  April,  1882;  distinguished  hnnaelf 
in  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  Florida,  Jnse  t, 
became  1st  lieutenant  in  August,  and  resigned 
Sept.  80, 1886 ;  was  appointed  let  lieutenant  in 
the  topographical  engmeers,  July  8, 1888 ;  wtt 
employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  coast  snrrty 
from  1846  to  1849;  became  captain  in  May, 
1848 ;  and  in  Aug.  1853,  took  charge  of  the 
office  of  explorations  and  surveys  in  the  vtr 
department.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
migor,  Aug.  6, 1861,  was  attached  to  the  stiff 
of  Gen.  McOleUan  as  an  additional  aidc.de- 
camp,  March  5,  1862,  and  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  April  28. 

HUNT,  Henbt  Jackson,  brigadier-genenl 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ohio 
about  1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1839  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Sd 
artillery,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  June  18, 
1846 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantr;  it 
Contreras  and  Churusbusco,  Aug.  20,  asdn^jor 
for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  Sept  13,  1647; 
distinguisheid  himself  in  the  assault  on  Molino 
del  Bey,  where  he  was  wounded ;  became  a^ 
tain  Sept.  2,  1852,  nugor  of  the  6th  artillerj 
May  14,  1861,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClelks, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Sept.  28. 1861,  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept  16Si 
He  commands  (Dec.  1862)  a  brigade  in  Stargii'i 
division  of  the  9th  army  corps  in  the  ann j  of  tlie 
Potomac 

HUNTER,  David,  m%jor-general  of  volm- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Washingtoa, 
D.  0.,  July  21,  1802.  His  fiather,  who  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  array,  was  a  native  of  Vv^ 
ginia.  He  was  gradnated  at  West  Point  ia 
1822  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  fitli 
inftntry,  and  became  1st  lientenant  in  1SJ8, 
and  ci^tain  in  the  1st  dragoona  in  18S3.  He 
twice  crossed  the  plains  to  Oie  Rocky  w*"^ 
tains.  In  1886  he  resigned  and  engaged  in  ^ 
forwarding  business  at  Chicago,  but  he  rqoin- 
ed  the  army  as  paymaster  in  1841,  and  held 
that  office  with  the  rank  of  m^jor  in  1861.  He 
accompanied  President  Lincoln  from  Sprinf- 
field,  ni.,  en  route  for  Washington,  as  &i « 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  he  suffered  a  dislocation  of  the  cote 
bone.  On  May  14  he  was  appointed  cdand 
of  the  6th  regiment  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  run  commanded  the  mw 
column  of  McDowell's  army,  and  was  severelr 
wounded  in  the  neck.  Chi  Aug.  13  b*  ** 
made  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  serted 
under  M^.  Gen.  Fremont  in  the  department  rf 
Missouri,  and  superseded  him  in  command, 
Nov.  2.  Gen.  Hunter  afterward,  upon  beig 
relieved  by  Gen.  Halleok,  had  command  of  the 
department  of  Kansas,  with  his  head-<)iiart(n 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  he  retwned  vm 
March,  1862,  when  he  was  ordered  to  8oim 
Carolina,  assuming  command  of  the  eeptft- 
ment  of  the  South,  and  eatoblished  bit  bw; 
qnarters  at  Hilton  HeadjPOTt  Royal,  8.  C.  On 
May  9  he  issued  a  prodainatlon  declaring  0» 
whereas  the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  «■* 
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Soath  Carolina,  oompoBing  his  department, 
were  under  martial  law,  Blaverjr,  being  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  martial  law  in  a  free 
country,  was  hereby  abolished.  This  procla- 
mation was  annnlled  by  the  president  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month.  Early  in  September 
Gen.  Hunter  was  ordered  to  'Washiug^n,  and 
appointed  president  of  a  conrt  of  inquiry  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  several  officers,  and 
subsequently  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  matters  connected  with  the  late  battles  in 
Maryland. 

HURLBDT,  Stsphsk  Auoustub,  mtdor-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  TJ.  8.  army,  bom  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  34, 1816.  He  studied 
law  and  practised  in  his  native  city  until  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  Florida  war,  when  he  en- 
listed in  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  was 
elected  a^utant.  In  1846  he  removed  to  IDi- 
nois,  and  opened  an  office  at  Belvidere,  Boone 
CO.,  which  is  still  his  place  of  residence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  Illinois  in  1847,  and  has  several  times  rep- 
resented Boone  county  in  the  state  legislatnre. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  May,  1861,  and  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson  was  in  command  of  that  post.  When 
Qen.  Grant's  army  moved  up  the  Tennessee 
river,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  4th  di- 
vision, and  with  his  troops  was  the  first  to 
reach  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  afterward  was  stationed  at 
Memphis,  and  early  in  Sept.  1863,  was  ordered 
to  Bolivar,  Tenn.  After  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
in  Oct.  1862,  he  pursued  and  engaged  the  de- 


feated confederates,  and  for  his  services  was 
promoted  to  be  m^or-general,  Sept.  17. 

HUBTER,  Fbiedrioh  Eicaxitel,  a  German 
historian,  bom  in  Sohaflfhausen,  Switzerland, 
March  19,  1787.  He  studied  theology  at  GM- 
tingen,  and  in  1826  became  pastor  of  a  Protes- 
tant cnnrch  in  Schaffliansen.  His  first  publi- 
cation, Oetchiehte  det  Papates  Innoceru  III.  und 
teina  Zeitgenouen  (4  vols.,  1884-'42),  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  induced  his  colleagues  in  Schaff- 
haosen  to  request  him  to  define  his  position  in 
the  Reformed  church.  His  defence  having 
gjren  rise  to  an  acrimonious  controversy,  he 
redgned  his  office  in  1841,  and  in  1844  was 
formally  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
chnrch  of  Rome.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
wpointed  historian  to  the  imperial  court  in 
Vienna,  but  lost  his  office  in  1849  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supposed  connection  with  per- 
sons of  liberal  political  views.  He  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  remain  in  Yienna,  and  in 
1862  was  restored  to  his  office  and  ennobled. 
His  works  include  Antiitet  Hwter  und  teine 
logeruamttn  AmtthrHder  (1840),  which  imme- 
-diately  preceded  the  resignation  of  his  pastorate 
in  Schaffhausen ;  Die  BtfeiTtdung  der  hathoUr 
tehen  JSirehe  in  der  Sehweit  (1840j ;  Odmrt  und 
WiedergtAurt  (S  vols.,  1846),  whidi  relates  the 
circumstances  attending  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism ;  OetdUeihte  da  Kaiten  Ferdinand 
II.  (4  vols.,  1860) ;  Philip  Lang,  Kammerdietier 
Budo^  II.  (1861),  and  others. 


rTGALtd,  RuFcrs,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Denmark, 
Oxford  CO.,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1820.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  184S,  brevetted  2d  lien- 
tenant  of  rifles,  and  ordered  to  the  Texas 
frontier.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  2d  lien- 
tenant  in  the  Ist  dragoons,  and  in  1846  was  or- 
dered to  New  Mexico,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Embndo  and  Taos 
(1847),  and  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  be  . 
1st  lieutenant,  to  date  from  those  engagements. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  He  served  for  some 
years  in  California  and  Oregon,  was  attached 
to  OoL  Steptoe's  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  1866  to  1860  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Yanconver,  being  on  the  staff  of  Oen. 
Harney  at  the  time  of  the  San  Juan  affidr.  In 
April,  1861,  he  was  sent  with  Col.  Brown  to 
reSnforce  Fort  Rckens,  and  in  July  was  order- 
ed to  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  G«n.  McOlellan 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Septem- 
ber, m^or  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
in  Jan.  1862,  and  ohief  qnartennaster  of  the 


army  of  the  Potomac  in  August.  This  last  ap- 
pointment  he  still  holds  (Dec.  1862).  He  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
Sept.  1862. 

ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN,  a  partially  wooded 
island  in  the  Mississippi  river,  between  Hickman, 
Ky.,  and  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  about  70  m.  S.  from 
Cairo.  The  river,  whose  general  course  is  8., 
here  makes  a  sharp  bend,  running  N.  W.  for 
abont  12  m.,  when  it  turns  and  runs  in  a  S.  E. 
direction.  In  this  second  bend,  on  the  Missonri 
side,  is  situated  New  Madrid,  the  distance  from 
which  place  across  the  peninsula  thus  formed 
to  the  river  is  6  m.,  while  by  the  river  it  is  16, 
Opposite  New  Madrid  is  a  peninsula  almost 
precnsely  nmilar  to  that  above  described,  and 
fh>m  Island  No.  Ten,  on  the  N.  side  of  its  base, 
to  Tiptonville,  situated  on  its  S.  side,  the  dis- 
tance by  land  is  about  6  m.  and  by  water  27. 
The  island  is  abont  1  m.  in  length  by  i  m.  in 
width,  has  a  level  surface  lying  above  hi^h 
water  mark,  and  is  rapidly  wearing  away  at  its 
head  under  the  effect  of  the  current  of  the  river. 
For  some  time  before  the  occupation  of  Colum- 
bus the  confederates  had  begfon  to  fortify  the 
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island,  which,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
Burrounding  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, cannot  be  effectively  assailed  by  a  force 
operating  from  above.  The  shores  of  the  island 
were  lined  with  earthworks  so  disposed  that 
each  one  commanded  the  one  above ;  and  on  the 
neighboring  mainland  of  Tennessee,  between 
which  and  the  island  the  deeper  channel  of  the 
river  passes,  were  a  series  of  supporting  earth- 
works mounted  with,  many  heavy  cannon. 
To.  these  defences  important  additions  were 
constantly  making,  until  what  was  originally 
a  strong  position  became  almost  impregnable 
against  an  attack  from  gunboats.  Op  March 
15,  1862,  the  flotilla  of  Flag  Officer  Foote, 
comprising  several  gunboats  and  a  portion  of 
the  mortar  fleet,  drdpped  down  to  Island  No. 
Ton  from  Hickman,  about  20  m.  above,  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  the  bombardment  of  the 
place  was  commoiiced.  The  garrison,  including 
the  troops  stationed  on  the  mainland,  num- 
bered between  7,000  and  8,000  men,  under  Gen. 
W.  W.  Mackall,  drawn  principally  from  the 
abandoned  fortifications  at  Columbus  and  Hick- 
man. For  several  days  the  fire  from  the  mor- 
tar boats  continued  without  inteimission,  with 
apparently  little  effect  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries ;  and  on  the  20th  Flag  Officer  Foote  tel- 
egraphed to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  that  the 
place  was  harder  to  take  than  Columbus,  and 
that,  although  he  was  gradually  approaching 
the  island,  he  did  not  hope  for  much  "  until 
the  occurrence  of  certain  events  which  prom- 
ised success."  Of  these  "  events"  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
mnndated  forest  on  the  base  of  the  penmsola, 
opposite  Island  No.  Ten,  to  New  Madrid,  which 
on  the  14th  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Pope.  The  overflowed  condition  of  the  swamps 
and  shores  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  pre- 
cluded any  cooperation  by  the  land  force  with 
the  fleet  in  that  quarter,  but  by  conveying 
transports  through  this  passage  to  New  Mad- 
rid, rope's  troops  could  cross  the  river  and 
assail  the  enemy's  batteries  near  the  island  in 
the  rear.  The  idea  of  this  passage  was  first 
suggested  by  Gen.  Schuyler  Hamilton,  and 
on  the  17th  the  work  was  vigorously  com- 
menced by  the  engineer  regiment  of  Col.  J.  W. 
Bissell..  In  19  days  an  avenue  60  feet  wide  and 
12  m.  long  was  cut  across  the  peninsula,  abont 
half  the  distance  being  through  a  dense  forest, 
the  trees  of  which  had  to  be  sawed  off  4i  feet 
under  water.  During  all  this  time  the  flotilla 
had  kept  up  its  fire  upon  the  batteries  on  the 
island,  but  without  making  any  progress  to- 
ward their  reduction ;  and  the  confederates,  an- 
ticipating a  movement  in  their  rear,  had  erect- 
ed additional  batteries  in  every  place  where 
troops  could  be  landed  on  the  Tennessee  side 
of  the  river.  On  the  night  of  April  8  the  gun- 
boat Carondclet  succeeded  in  running  past  the 
batteries  on  the  island,  and  reached  New  Mad- 
rid unininred,  tliough  many  shots  were  fired  at 
her ;  and  during  the  6th  she  explored  the  river 
for  16  m.  below  that  place  in  the  midst  of  a 


heavy  fire.  On. the  night  of  the  6th  the  gos- 
boat  Pittsburg  also  ran  the  blockade,  and  iat- 
ing  the  morning  of  the  7th  was  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Carondelet  in  Eolencing  t 
battery  near  Watson's  Landing,  which  had  bMn 
selected  by  Pope  as  a  place  for  disembsrldiig 
his  troops.  This  having  been  accomplished  at 
noon,  a  number  of  steamboats  and  baigea,  pre- 
viously floated  through  the  canal  from  the  np- 
per  part  of  the  river,  put  out  from  New  i(adrid 
with  a  division  of  troops  under  Gen.  Paine, 
and  arrived  in  safety  on  the  Tennessee  shore. 
This  movement  convinced  the  confederates  of 
the  impossibily  of  holding  Island  No.  Ten,  asd 
they  immediately  began  to  abandon  their  po- 
sitions along  the  shore  and  move  toward  Tip- 
tonville.  Paine  pushed  forward  to  cnt  them 
off,  other  nationid  troops  following  as  fast  is 
they  were  landed,  and  tne  confederates,  dnreii 
into  an  impassable  swamp  with  no  hope  of  Es^ 
ctfr  or  escape,  were  compelled  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  to  surrender  at  diEcretion: 
but  a  few  escaped  by  wading  and  swinuniif 
through  the  swamps.  Meanwhile,  on  the  ni^^t 
of  the  7th  the  garrison  on  the  island,  finding  it- 
self deserted  and  in  danger  of  an  attack  in  the 
rear,  sent  a  message  to  Flag  Officer  Foote  sor- 
rendering  to  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth 
possession  was  taken  of  the  works  on  the  idinj 
and  the  main  shores,  where  were  found  131 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  7,000  stand  of  small 
arms,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  amnnnitioii 
of  all  kinds.  The  number  of  prisoners  who  91^- 
rendered  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  amounted 
to  nearly  7,000,  including  S  generals  and  nearlj 
800  field  and  company  officers.  Four  steamen 
were  also  captured  afloat,  beside  several  soil: 
near  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  which  were  af- 
terward recovered.  No  casualties  attended 
the  Union  army  in  this  operation. 

lUEA.    See  Cobi»th. 

IVERSON,  Alfskd,  a  general  in  the  serrioe 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Burke  co, 
Ga.,  Dec.  8,  1798,  was  graduated  at  Frincetoi 
college  in  1820,  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Co- 
lumbus, Oa.,  in  the  practice  of  tiiat  profeaaioa: 
was  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  state  legis- 
lature ;  was  twice  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court ;  was  an  elector  at  large  in  the  pr^eo- 
tial  election  of  1844,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Folk; 
was  a  representative  in  the  80th  congress,  serf- 
ing  from  1847  till  March  4,  1849 ;  was  elected 
as  a  democrat  to  succeed  the  Hon.  "W.  0.  D»»- 
son  08  U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia,  his  tetn 
of  office  extending  from  March  4,  18M,  to 
March  4, 1861 ;  was  known  in  the  senate  as  aa 
advocate  of  disunion  and  an  independent  south- 
ern confederacy,  and  withdrew  from  the  senate 
Jan.  28, 1861,  giving  as  his  reason  the  eecesm 
of  Georgia,  and  saying  that  it  was  for  the  ^^ 
maining  states  to  choose  peace  or  war,  but  that 
the  flrst  gun  fired  would  destroy  for  ever  wl 
hope  of  reconstruction.  After  the  outbreak  of 
positive  hostilities  he  entered  the  confederate 
army,  became  colonel  of  a  Georgia  regiment, 
and  in  Nov.  1862,  was  promoted  to  be  a  biiga- 
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dter-general.  He  ia  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state 
under  PresidentB- Jackson  and  Van  Bnren. 

rV£S,  Eli,  an  American  physician,  horn  in 
New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Feb.  7,  1779,  died  there, 
Oot  8,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col- 
lege in  1799,  and  was  rector  of  the  Hopkins 
OTsmmar  school  for  the  next  two  years,  stady- 
ing  medicine  in  the  mean  time.  In  1801  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  with  his 
father.  He  sabseqaently  oontinned  his  studies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  mnoh  attention  to 


the  materia  mediea,  especially  to  indigenous 
vegetable  remedies.  He  was  associated  with 
Prof.  Silliman  in  the  establishment  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  Tale  college,  and  on  its  or- 
ganization was  appointed  professor  of  materia 
mediea.  In  1820  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  which 
he  held  till  1863,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age,  but  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions he  resumed  the  chair  for  a  year.  He  was 
president  for  several  years  of  the  state  medical 
society  and  the  national  medical  association. 


JAOESON,  Oomtixt  Fhokb,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Frederios- 
bnrg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1868.  He  became  colonel 
of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  reserves  in  1861,  com- 
manded his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Dranes- 
ville,  and  served  nnder  Oen.  MoCall  in  the 
Ohickahominy  campaign.  He  was  commission- 
ed brigadier-general  July  17,  1862,  and  took 
command  of  tJbe  brigade  previously  nnder  Q«n. 
Ord  in  McCall's  division. 

JACKSON,  Jakes  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Kentacky 
about  1822,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
Oct.  8, 1862.  He  was  graduated  at  Centre  col- 
lege, studied  law,  and  practised  that  profession 
at  Greennpsbnrg,  Greenup  co.,  and  afterward 
at  Hopkinsville,  Christian  oo.,  Ky.  He  served 
in  the  Kentucky  cavalry  in  the  Mexican  war, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  was  a  1st  lieutenant. 
Elected  as  a  Union  candidate  a  representative 
in  the  87th  congress,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
extra  session,  Joly  4,  1861 ;  bnt  as  soon  as  the 
war  had  been  opened  in  his  native  state  he  be- 
came colonel  of  the  8d  Kentucky  cavalry,  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers, 
July  10, 1862,  and  commanded  a  division  under 
Gen.  McCook.  He  was  a  man  of  earnestness 
and  sometimes  of  violence  of  character,  a  brave 
and  patriotic  soldier.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
be  was  involved  in  several  duels,  one  of  them 
with  Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall.  In  a  street  fight  in 
Hopkinsville  he  killed  his  antagonist. 

JACKSON,  Nathaniel  J.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  array,  entered  the 
service  in  June,  1861,  as  colonel  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment Maine  volunteers,  composed  of  8  months' 
troops,  and  at  the  close  of  their  term  of  service 
returned  to  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  6th  Maine 
volunteers.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  autumn  of  1862. 

JACKSON,  Tbouas  Jkftxbson,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 
Lewis  CO.,  Vo.,  in  1826.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  enabled  by  a  friend  to  enter 
West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery, and  served  in  Mexico  with  Magmder*8 
battery ;  became  1st  lieutenant  Aug.  20,  1847 ; 
VOL.  XVI. — 49 


was  brevetted  captun  for  gallantry  at  Con- 
treras  and  Churabusco,-and  mcyor  for  gallantry 
at  Chapultepec ;  resigned  Feb.  20,  1862,  from 
impaired  health,  and  became  a  professor  in  the 
military  institute  at  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he 
married  as  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Junkin,  president  of  Washington  college  of 
that  place ;  his  second  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Jackson,  who  is  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  spent  a  day 
and  a  night  in  endeavoring  to  convert  Dr. 
Junkin  to  secession  views,  the  two  arguing 
together  during  a  whole  day,  and  praying 
tc«ether  during  the  night  following,  without 
eneot  however  upon  Dr.  Junkin,  who  was  af- 
terward obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  seek 
reftage  in  the  northern  states.  Jackson  was 
appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Vir^ia, 
advanced  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  occupied  it 
April  18, 1861.  On  July  2  he  was  attacked  at 
Martinsburg  by  the  national  forces  under  Oen. 
Patterson,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army,  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1861-2  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  confederates  at  Centreville.  While 
Gen.  McCIellan  was  removing  his  army  to  the 
peninsula  of  Torktown  and  entering  upon  the 
campaign  of  the  Chicki^ominy,  Jackson  re- 
mained beyond  Winchester  with  a  considerable 
ibrce,  and  fought  near  that  place  a  battie  with 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Shields  on  March  28,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  in  this  conflict  a  connderable  part 
of  his  meii  were  stationed  behind  a  stone  wall 
he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  popular  ap- 
pellation of  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  He  now 
slowly  retreated  before  the  force  nnder  Gen. 
Banks  until  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the  corps  of  Gen.  McDoweO 
(then  nnder  orders  to  advance  toward  Rich- 
mond along  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  rail- 
road), and  in  its  turn  obliged  to  retreat.  Jack- 
son then,  rapidly  pnshii^  northward  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  out  off  a  detached  body  of 
Banks's  troops  at  Front  Royal,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  speedy  retreat  to  Williamsport,  Md. 
Fremont  and  McDowell  now  moved,  the  one 
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firom  west  of  the  raonntains,  and  the  other  from 
the  east,  to  cut  him  off,  but  he  succeeded  iu 
withdrawing  before  they  could  intercept  him. 
Fremont,  however,  overtook  his  rear  guard  and 
defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  June  8 ; 
but  Jackson  moving  with  rapidity  took  revenge 
on  Shields,  a  part  of  whose  division  he  encoun- 
tered and  repulsed  at  Port  Republic  on  the  9th. 
Having  thus  nullified  the  intended  movement 
of  McDowell,  and  also  caused  Fremont  to  retire 
before  him,  he  now  hastened  back  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  arrived  in  season  to  take  part 
in  the  series  of  battles  which  relieved  that  city 
and  closed  the  campaign  of  the  Ohickahominy ; 
after  which  he  led  the  advance  of  Gen.  Lee's 
army  as  it  moved  north  against  Pope,  fought 
him  repeatedly,  defeated  him,  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland.  Having  occupied 
Frederic,  he  moved  westward,  recrossed  the 
river,  surrounded  and  captured  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, taking  upward  of  11,000  Union  prisoners, 
Sept.  16,  again  crossed  into  Maryland,  and, 
joming  Lee's  main  body,  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  scene  of  which 
he  reached  on  the  17th.  He  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

JACKSON,  Thomas  K.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1829,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1848  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieaten- 
ant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  8th  infantry  Jan.  22,  1849,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  March,  1855,-  distinguished  himself 
in  conflicts  with  the  Apaches  in  New  Mexico, 
June  27, 1867;  resigned  his  commission  April 
1,  1861,  and  is  now  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
confederate  army. 

JAMES  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  immediately  S.  of  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  separated  on  its  W.  side  from 
the  mainland  by  Stono  inlet.  An  attack  on 
Charleston  from  this  direction  having  been  de- 
termined upon  by  Gen.  Hunter,  commanding 
the  tJ.  S.  forces  in  the  department  of  the  South, 
a  fleet  of  gunboats  entered  Stono  inlet  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1862,  and  on  June  4  a  body 
of  troops  was  landed  on  the  island.  The  con- 
federates, in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  upon 
the  city,  had  constructed  some  formidable  earth- 
works in  a  commanding  position  at  Secession- 
yille,  a  small  place  on  tlie  £.  side  of  the  island, 
which  was  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the 
people  of  Charleston.  The  Union  troops  in- 
trenched themselves  near  their  landing  place, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  reSnforcements,  sev- 
eral reconnoissances  having  shown  that  the 
enemy  were  in  large  force  in  front.  While 
thus  situated  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
fire  from  the  "  Tower"  battery  at  Secessionville, 
the  largest  of  the  enemy's  redoubts ;  and  with 
a  view  of  gaining  possession  of  this  work  and 
extending  his  approaches  toward  Charleston, 
Gen.  Benham,  who  by  the  return  of  Gen.  Hun- 
ter to  Hilton  Head  became  chief  in  command, 
determined  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward 
Secessionville.     At  dawn  of  the  16th  about 


6,000  men  in  8  brigades  marched  to  that  place 
with  orders  to  carry  the  battery  by  Msanlt, 
and  if  possible  with  the  bayonet  alone.   Two 
of  the  brigades,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
1. 1.  Stevens,  advanced  across  an  open  field  to 
within  400  yards  of  the  Tower  battery,  when 
they  separated  and  marched  by  columns  of 
regiments  against  each  side  of  the  work,wlii(^ 
was  protected  in  frt>nt  by  abatis  and  on  the 
sides  by  lines  of  rifle  pits.    In  the  face  of  a  de- 
vastating fire  from  artillery  and  riflemen  tlie 
assaulting  columns  pressed  steadily  on,  and  the 
storming  party,  composed  of  two  companies  of 
the  Michigan  8th,  with  a  few  of  the  New  York 
79th   (highlanders),    succeeded    in   brealdiig 
through  Uie  abatia  and  mounting  the  parapet 
So  destructive  was  the  enemy's  fire,  howeTcr, 
that  the  men  were  recalled  and  formed  again 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  600  yards  from 
the  fort    While  awaiting  the  command  to  ad- 
vance again,  Stevens  learned  that  the  brigade 
of  Col.  Williams,  which  was  operating  against 
the  battery  in  another  direction,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  attacking  column  by  an  im- 
passable marsh,  had  been  compelled  to  retiR 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shells  from  the  Union 
gunboats,  which  were  attempting  to  support 
the  attack.    A  general  retreat  was  accordmglj 
ordered,  and  the  troops  regained  their  camp 
with  the  loss  of  668  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.    No  ftarther  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  battery,  and  the  invading  forces  sooi 
after  returned  to  Hilton  Head.    Gen.  Benhan 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  North  under  8^ 
rest  by  Gen.  Hunter,  for  an  alleged  disobedience 
of  orders  in  making  the  attack. 

JAMESON,  Charlbs  Davis,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Gorham,  Me.,  Feb.  24,  1827,  died  at  OWtown, 
Me.,  Nov.  6,  1862.  He  received  a  good  a<«- 
demic  education,  and  afterward  engaged  ii 
lumbering  on  the  Penobscot.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate in  1860  to  the  Charleston  conventioo, 
in  which  he  supported  the  nomination  of  Hr. 
Douglas  for  the  presidency,  and  in  1881  and 
1862  was  the  candidate  of  the  "  war  demo- 
crats" for  the  office  of  governor  of  Maine.  la 
Hay,  1861,  he  was  apppointed  colonel  of  the  U 
Maine  volunteers,  and  distinguished  himself  it 
Bull  run,  for  which  he  was  promoted  fo  be 
brigadier-general,  Sept.  8, 1861.  He  command- 
ed a  brigade  under  Gen.  Heintzelman  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks.  Ho  died  of 
camp  fever  contracted  on  the  peninsula. 

JOHN  OF  Austria,  don,  a  Spanish  geneid, 
natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  born  in 
Ratisbon,  Feb.  24,  1546  (or  more  probaWy. » 
Prescott  thinks,  in  1647),  died  near  Namnr.  Get 
1,  1678.  His  mother  was  Barbara  Blombeig, 
originally  a  washerwoman,  according  to  Mot- 
ley, and  a  fearful  termagant,  who  was  afte^ 
ward  married  to  a  German  officer,  became* 
widow,  and,  being  established  in  great  state  at 
Ghent  under  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Aha, 
gave  him  and  his  master  Philip  U.  aimo^  as 
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much  tronble  as  the  tarbnlent  provinoes  them- 
selvea,  nntil  she  was  with  great  difficulty  in- 
daoed  to  retire  to  Spain.  She  at  one  time  de- 
clared in  a  fit  of  passion  that  Don  John  was 
not  the  emperor's  son,  so  that  there  still  re- 
mains some  donbt  as  to  his  origin,  though 
Charles  himself  never  entertained  any.  The 
child,  at  first  called  Oerouimo,  was  carried  to 
Spain  and  brought  up  with  great  care  by  the 
emperor's  mt^or  domo,  Don  Luis  Quizada ;  but 
his  parentage  was  concealed  till  after  Charles's 
death  in  1658,  when  a  private  letter  to  his  son 
and  successor  Philip  II.  was  found,  acknowl- 
edging him,  and  desiring  him  to  be  treated 
with  all  the  honor  and  consideration  due  to  his 
son.  On  his  return  from  Flanders  in  1669, 
Philip  disclosed  to  Geronimo  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  changed  his  name,  gave  him  a  splendid 
establishment  at  Madrid,  and  sent  him  to  Alcala 
to  be  educated  with  his  nephews,  nearly  of  his 
own  age,  the  infante  Don  Carlos  and  the  after- 
ward celebrated  Alexander  Famese.  He  was 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  for  martial  tastes 
and  accomplishments ;  and  in  1666  he  departed 
I  secretly  for  Barcelona  to  take  part  in  the  defence 
'  of  Ifalta,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  who  considered  him  too 
'  young  for  so  desperate  a  strife.  Philip,  indeed, 
'  manifested  for  him  the  tenderest  affection,  and 
!  his  countrymen,  says  Prescott,  came  in  time  to 
'  regard  him  with  feelings  little  short  of  idolatry. 
'  In  June,  1668,  Don  John  sailed  in  command  of 
'  an  expedition  against  the  Barbary  corsairs,  with 
the  celebrated  Beqnesens  as  lieutenant,  and  re- 
turned triumphant  at  the  end  of  8  months.  In 
the  same  year  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Moriscoes  of  Qranada  had  broken  out,  and  Don 
John  was  now  sent  thither  as  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief|  but  hampered  by  a  council  to 
whose  will  he  was  obliged  to  defer.  His  first 
independent  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Galera, 
which  fell  Feb.  6, 1670,  after  immense  losses  on 
both  sides,  and  all  the  inhabitants  except  a  few 
women  and  children  were  by  his  order  pnt  to 
the  sword,  and  the  place  was  razed  to  the  ground 
and  sown  with  salt.  Other  successes  followed 
rapidly  nntil  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes from  Oranada,  in  winch  Don  John  had  but 
a  subordinate  share.  In  1671  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  immense  armament  organized 
by  the  holy  league  against  the  Turks,  which 
won  the  famous  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  Oct 
7.  (See  Lepanto.)  Although  this  success  was 
not  followed  up,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of 
the  chiefs,  and  subseqaently  to  the  avoidance 
of  battle  by  the  Turks,  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  praise  of  the  young  hero,  and  his  ambition 
rose  with  his  glory.  In  Sept.  1674,  he  made  a 
descent  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  captured 
.  Tunis,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  repaired 
and  strengthened,  although  ordered  by  Philip 
to  destroy  them,  and  conceived  the  project  of 
establishing  a  throne  for  himself  on  the  ruins 
of  Oartha^e.  The  pope  favored  tbo  scheme, 
bat  the  kug  thwarted  it,  and  the  next  year 
Tunis  was  recaptured  by  die  Turks.    He  then 


tnmed  his  attention  northward,  and,  promised 
all  the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  boldly 
dreamed  of  liberating  and  marrying  the  captive 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  reigning  with  her 
over  aU  Britain,  Elizabeth  being  dethroned. 
Opportunely,  as  it  seemed,  for  this  wild  plan, 
he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  disguised  as  a  Moorish  slave 
to  one  of  nis  attendants,  travelled  secretly 
through  France,  and  entered  Luxemburg  Nov. 
3,  1676,  the  very  day  of  the  terrible  massacre 
and  pillage  by  the  Spanish  soldiery  known  as 
the  "  fury  of  Antwerp."  Don  John  came  with 
the  contradictory  instructions  to  conciliate  the 
provinces,  but  concede  nothing ;  but  before  he 
could  procure  his  recognition  as  governor,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  called, 
after  its  ratification  by  Philip,  the  perpetnal 
edict,  and  to  send  away  the  hated  Spanish 
soldiers,  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  carrying 
out  his  personal  designs  upon  England.  The 
edict  ostensibly  confirmed  the  "  pacification  of 
Ohent,"  concluded  between  the  provinces  just 
before  his  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
religions  toleration;  but  William  of  Nassau, 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  un- 
der his  guidance,  perceiving  the  duplicity  of 
its  stipulations,  and  the  governor's  insincerity, 
refused  to  accept  it.  Don  John,  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  establish- 
ing peace,  but  at  the  same  time  determined 
to  maintain  the  royal  supremacy  and  suppress 
heresy;  and  the  long  itnd  harassing  negotia- 
tions carried  on  with  these  irreconcilable 
aims,  during  which  he  made  to  no  purpose  un- 
bounded offers  of  wealth  and  power  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  ohafe'd  bis  fiery  spirit  and 
embittered  his  hatred  of  the  Netherlanders. 
At  length  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  seiz- 
ing by  a  discreditable  stratagem  the  castle  of 
Namur,  held  for  tlie  states  by  a  feeble  garrison, 
but  of  which  he  had  the  right  as  governor  to 
take  peaceable  possession,  and  recalling  in 
small  bodies  and  at  intervals  the  troops  he  had 
sent  to  Lombardy,  while  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
he  had  all  the  time  retained  a  numerous  Ger- 
man force.  Meantime  the  archduke  Matthias 
of  Austria,  called  in  by  a  faction  of  nobles,  had 
been  nominally  accepted  by  the  states-general 
as  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  real 

Sower  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  William  of 
fassan  (thus  thwarting  the  primary  object  of 
the  faction) ;  and  on  Dec.  7,  1677,  Don  John 
was  formally  deposed,  and  denounced  as  an  in- 
fractor of  the  peace  which  he  had  sworn  to 
nuuntain.  The  states  had  by  great  exertions 
raised  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  but  led  by 
lukewarm  nobles,  which  assembled  near  Na- 
mur, and  then  retired  to  seek  a  stronger  posi- 
tion. The  governor  followed  with  his  army, 
and  his  vanguard  came  up  with  them  near 
Gemblonx,  Jan.  2,  1678.  There,  while  they 
were  strug^ng  irreg]alarly  through  a  marsh, 
Alexander  Farnese  with  a  small  body  of  cav- 
alry attacked  them  by  surprise,  and  almost  an- 
nihilated them,  many  thousands  being  slain,  aU 
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their  eqnipments  captured,  and  manj  prisoners 
carried  off  and  pnt  to  death  in  a  variety  of 
barbarons  modes;  while  on  the  Spanish  side 
scarcely  a  man  was  lost  or  a  woond  received. 
This  stunning  blow,  however,  Don  John  could 
not  effectively  follow  np  from  want  of  re- 
sources, though  he  possessed  himself  of  many 
towns.  All  through  his  administration  he  had 
received  abundant  promises,  but  very  little 
substantial  aid,  from  Philip  II.,  who,  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  minister  Perez,  had  been  led  to 
suspect  him  of  designs  npon  the  throne ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  remain  idly  in  his  intrenched 
camp  a  league  from  Namur,  while  the  prov- 
inces, more  united  than  ever,  were  again  gath- 
ering head  under  the  exertions  of  WUliam,  and 
the  duke  of  Alen^on,  with  different  designs, 
was  threatening  him  with  a  French  force  from 
another  quarter.  Moreover,  his  own  soldiers 
were  dying  in  crowds  of  the  plague ;  and  he  no w 
heard  of  the  assassination,  by  royal  order,  of 
his  secretary  and  confidential  friend  Escovedo, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Madrid  in  the  previous  year 
to  represent  his  grievances.  (See  Pebkz,  Anto- 
Bio.)  At  length  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
which  had  long  been  consuming  him,  dying  in  a 
wretched  hovel  hastily  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. His  body  after  death  presented  strong  ap- 
pearances of  having  been  poisoned,  but  no  other 
evidence  of  the  fact  has  ever  transpired.  E  is  fu- 
neral was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Namur, 
and  then  his  embalmed  remains  were  by  order 
of  Philip,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  public 
progress,  divided  into  three  parts  and  secretly 
transported  through  France  in  bags  slung  at 
the  pommels  of  troopers.  On  their  arrival  in 
Spain  they  were  reunited  by  wires,  magnifi- 
cently robed  for  presentation  to  Philip  with  a 
mookery  of  life,  and  then  interred  in  the  Escu- 
riaL  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  by  the  side 
of  Charles  V.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  by  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  son  of  the  former  regent,  Margaret  of 
Parma,  Don  John's  sister.  (See  Parka,  Arss- 
BANSBO  Fabnbsx.) 

JOHNSON,  BnsHBOD  R.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  in- 
fantry; became  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  29,  -1844, 
and  rerigned  Oct.  22,  1847,  to  become  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  western  military  in- 
stitnte,  Georgetown,  Ky.  This  office  he  held 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  southern  service,  was  made 
a  brigadier-general,  and  was  captured  by  the 
Union  army  at  Fort  Donelson,  but  escaped 
shortly  afterward.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  ShUoh. 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Kentucky, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  Uentenant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  Oct.  9, 1889 ;  wasbrevetted 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Bey,  Sept. 
8,  and  nugor  for  gallantry  at  Ohapultepec,  Sept. 


18, 1847 ;  distinguished  himself  also  when  th« 
TJ.  S.  army  entered  the  city  qf  Mexico;  became 
captain  in  April,  1861 ;  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission June  10,  1861,  to  enter  &e  confederate 
army.  Heisnow(Dec.l862)abrigadier-genenL 

JOHNSON,  KiOHARD  W.,  brigadier-geuewl 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ut- 
ingston  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  182f.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  commis^DHed 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  h 
June,  1860,  he  was  promoted  to  be  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  infantry,  and  in  tiie  following  October 
joined  his  regiment  on  the  frontier  of  Teiaa. 
He  was  appointed  adjutant  in  March,  1868,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  March,  1866,  wben 
he  became  1  st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  cavalry.  On 
joining  his  new  regiment,  he  was  made  ren- 
mental  quartermaster,  which  appointments 
held  until  Dec.  1866.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  be  captain,  and  served  against  the  Indians 
on  the  Texan  frontier.  He  was  on  duty  in  that 
state  in  1861  when  the  U.  S.  troops  were  so- 
rendered  by  Gen.  Twiggs  to  the  rebels,  but  made 
his  way  out  of  Texas,  and  soon  ti&et  his  arrinl 
in  Wadiington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  cavalry.  He  vat 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volnsteers 
Oct.  11, 1861,  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  Ges. 
Bueirs  army.  In  July,  1862,  he  commanded  a 
division  of  that  army  in  Alabama.  He  nu 
taken  prisoner  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Aug.  81,  lad 
exchanged  about  Dec.  1,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  Gen.  Bosecrana's  armj. 

JOHNSTON,  JosKPH  EcctESTOH,  a  genewi 
in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1810,  was  graduated  at  Vwt 
Point  in  1829,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  n 
the  4th  artillery;  became  1st  lieutenant J11I7 
81,  1886;  resigned  May  81,  1887;  was  leap- 
pointed  1st  lieutenant  of  topographical  engi- 
neers, July  7, 1888 ;  was  brevettea  captius  for 
gallantry  in  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indians 
in  Aug.  1842 ;  became  captain  Sept  21, 1846; 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  voltigenrs,  Feb. 
16,  1847;  was  severely  wounded  while  re- 
connoitring at  Oerro  Gordo,  April  12,  18*7, 
and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallantry  tbere; 
was  wounded  in  attacking  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Sept.  18, 1847;  after  the  fisbanding  of  thevol- 
tigeurs,  Aug.  28, 1848,  was  reinstated  by  act  of 
congress  as  captain  of  topographical  engineen, 
and  again  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel ;  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry  Mareb  3. 
1866,  and  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  in  June,  1860.  Hereagn- 
ed  his  commission  April  32, 1861,  and  waa  im- 
mediately afterward  ^pointed  a  general  in  tbe 
confederate  army,  being  the  second  on  its  list  of 
officers  of  that  rank.  He  commanded  the  fw« 
which  occupied  Harper's  Ferry  in  May,  18S1.  • 
and  which  was  opposed  to  the  federal  general 
Patterson  in  that  vicinity  during  May,  Jw*! 
and  part  of  July.  Evading  that  oommaate, 
he  arrived  on  the  field  of  Bull  run  just  befort 
the  battle,  and,  being  older  in  rank  than  Qt^- 
Beauregard,  took  command  daring  the  oonffict, 
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bat  withont  chanjpng  the  plan  of  battle  whioh 
his  predecessor  had  formed.  At  the  battle  of 
Fur  Oaks,  May  81, 1662,  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  was  for  several  months  nnable  to 
take  the  field.  In  Sept.  1862,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  coontry  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, whioh  he  now  holds  (December). 

JONES,  Datid  Rumph,  a  genertd  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Sonth 
Carolina  about  1827,  was  grsdoated  at  West 
Point  in  1846  and  appoints  2d  lientenant  in 
the  2d  infantry ;  was  regimental  a^ntant  from 
April,  1847,  to  1849;  was  brevetted  Ist  lien- 
tenant  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Ohnru- 
bosco,  and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Chapnltepeo; 
became  1st  lieutenant  in  1849 ;  was  assistant 
instmctor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 
1862;  became  assistant  a^ntant-general  with 
the  rank  of  captun  in  March,  1658,  and  captain 
in  March,  1866,  when  he  relinquished  his  rank  in 
the  line  of  the  army ;  resigned  his  commission 
Feb.  16,  1861,  entered  the  confederate  service, 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  Oct. 
1862  commanded  a  division  in  tlie  army  corps 
lately  nnder  Oen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  Virginia. 

JONES,  TnoMAs  M.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Virginia  aboat 
1886,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1858  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8th  in- 
fantry; became  regimental  qnartermaster  in 
1867,  and  1st  lieatenant  in  July,  1858 ;  resign- 
ed his  commission  Feb.  28,  1861,  and  entered 
the  confederate  army,  in  whioh  he  now  holds 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

JORDAN,  Thomas,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1831,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840  and 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  infantry; 
b«oame  1st  lieutenant  Jane  18, 1846,  and  assist- 


ant quartermaster,  with  the  rank  t>f  c^ktain, 
March  8,  1847.  In  1861  he  was  serving  in 
Texas  with  the  detachment  under  M^jor  0.  0. 
Sibley,  which  was  surrendered  by  its  command- 
ing officer  to  Earl  Van  Dom  at  Salnrla,  April 
24.  He  resigned  his  commission  May  21,  enter- 
ed the  confederate  army,  was  assistant  adjutant- 
general  to  Gen.  Beauregard  at  {he  first  battle 
of  Bull  run,  and  is  now  (Deo.  1862)  a  brigadier- 
general 

JUDAH,  Henrt  M  ,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  at  Snow  Hill, 
Md.,  June  12,  1821.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1848,  attached  to  the  8th  infan- 
try, and  stationed  in  Florida  until  the  brealdng 
out  of  the  Mexican  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Besaca  de  la  Palma  he  was  commissioned  2d 
lieutenant,  and  commanded  hia  company  at  the 
storming  of  Monterey.  On  the  battle  field  of 
Molino  del  Rey  he  was  brevetted  a  Ist  lieaten- 
ant, and  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
made  brevet  captain.  In  1852  be  was  ordered 
to  California,  and  in  1858  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain in  the  4th  infantry.  Daring  9  years  he 
was  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  territories  and  in  California,  per- 
forming active  service  against  the  Indians.  In 
1861  he  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the 
volonteer  regunents  in  the  department  of  the 
Pacific.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  March  21,  1862,  and  appointed  by 
Maj.  Oen.  Halleck  inspector-general  of  his  army 
on  the  Tennessee.  Resigning  his  staff  appoint- 
ment, he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  division  of  the  army  of  the  reserve,  which 
he  relinquished  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth 
by  the  confederate  forces,  and  was  reappointed 
inspector-general.  In  September,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  m<gor  of  the  8tn  infantry. 


E 


KANE,  Thomas  L.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Philadel- 
Ehia,  Jan.  27, 1822.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
>r.  E.  K.  Kane,  the  arctic  explorer.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  was  sent  to  Europe  for  his  education, 
and  daring  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Paris 
became  a  close  friend  of  the  philosopher  Comte, 
and  a  contiibator  to  the  National,  the  leading 
organ  of  the  French  democracy.  In  1846  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  bnt 
he  soon  relinquished  the  profession  of  the  law 
for  that  of  a  civil  engineer.  The  next  year, 
while  on  a  Joamey  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
visited  the  Mormon  settlements ;  and  being 
kindly  treated  there  daring  a  severe  sickness, 
he  afterward  rendered  important  services  to 
the  Mormons  daring  the  persecutions  which 
resulted  in  their  expulsion  from  Nanvoo,  and 
thus  acquired  such  influence  among  their  load- 
ers, that  in  January,  1868,  he  was  sent  to  Utah 
as  confidential  agent  of  the  government  to  pre- 


vent a  threatened  confiiot  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  U.  S.  troops.  He  performed  this 
task,  and  arranged  the  basis  of  the  settlement 
afterward  agreed  upon  by  the  peace  commis- 
sion. He  then  resumed  the  profession  of  en^- 
neering  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  in  April,  1861,  he  raised  and  became 
colon^  of  a  regiment  of  hardy  woodmen  and 
hunters,  commonly  known  as  the  "Bucktail 
Rifles,"  whom  he  commanded  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Dranesville  and  Harrisonburg.  He 
was  wounded  in  both  these  actions,  and  in  the 
latter  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  imme- 
diately released  onparole,  and  in  August,  1862, 
was  exchanged.  Bfe  was  nominated  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Sept.  7. 

KEARNY,  Phiup,  nujor-general  of  volnn- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  June  2,  1816,  killed  in  battle  near  Ohan- 
tilly,  Vo.,  Sept.  1,  1862.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  Stephen  WatOs  Kearny,  and  was  educated 
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for  the  law,  bnt  at  the  age  of  22  accepted  the 
commission  of  2d  lientenant  in  his  nncle's  regi- 
ment, the  l8t  dragoons.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  Bent  to  Europe  by  the  gOTemment  to 
Btudjr  and  report  upon  the  French  cavalry 
tactics.  He  entered  the  polytechnic  school, 
foDght  in  the  ranks  of  the  ehagieun  d^Afiiqiu 
as  a  volunteer  in  Algeria,  and  returned  home 
about  1840  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  had  been  promoted  to  be  Ist  lien- 
tenant  in  1889.  In  Nov.  1840,  he  was  appoint- 
ed aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Macomb,  and  in  Deo. 
1841,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  retaining  this 
office  until  1844.  In  1646  he  became  captain. 
He  served  under  Gen.  Scott  throughont  the 
Mezioan  campaign,  winning  the  highest  distinc- 
tion by  his  bravery,  and  commanding  his  regi- 
ment in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  was  brevet- 
ted  miyor  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Chnru- 
busoo.  In  the  attack  upon  the  capital  he  was 
ordered  to  charge  a  battery  at  the  Ban  An- 
tonio gate.  His  troops,  checked  by  a  murder- 
ous volley,  began  to  waver,  when  Kearny  dash- 
ed forward  ^one ;  the  men  followed  him,  and 
the  battery  was  taken.  In  this  a£fair  he  lost 
his  left  arm.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Oali- 
fomia,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  river.  In  1861  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  Europe. 
Dunng  the  Italian  war  of  1859  he  served  as  vol- 
unteer aid  on  the  staff  of  the  French  general 
Morris,  was  present  at  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
and  received  from  the  emperoj  Napoleon  a  sec- 
ond decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor.  When 
the  American  civU  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he 
was  living  in  Paris.  Hastening  to  Washington, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  his  com* 
mission  dating  A-om  May  17,  1861,  and  put  in 
command  of  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey  troops 
in  Qen.  Franklin's  division.  He  was  goon  after- 
ward prmnoted  to  the  command  of  a  division 
in  Gen.  Heintzelman's  army  corps,  with  which 
he  served  through  the  Chickahominy  campaign, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  desperate  valor  on 
all  the  most  important  fields  of  the  peninsula. 
He  was  commissioned  m^jor-general  of  volun- 
teers July  4,  1862.  His  division  was  among 
the  first  to  reinforce  Gen.  Pope  after  McClel- 
lan's  retreat  to  the  James  river,  and  was  almost 
continually  engaged  in  the  battles  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Washington,  from  Aug.  36 
to  Sept.  1. 
KELLET,  Benjamin   Fsanklut,  brigadier- 

fenersl  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Tew  Hampton,  N.  H.,  April  10, 1807.  He  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  at  first  in  Bos- 
ton, and  afterward  in  Wheeling,  Ya.,  until 
1861,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
became  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 
timore railroads.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  first  loyal 
Virginia  regiment,  and  one  week  after  assum- 
ing the  command  participated  in  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  enemy  at  Philippi,  near  Graf- 


ton in  western  Virginia,  June  8, 1861.  He  vis 
severely  wounded  in  the  action.  On  his  p«r- 
tial  recovery,  having  meanwhile  been  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general,  with  a  commission  dating 
from  May  17,  he  took  command  of  the  line  »f 
the  Balt^ore  and  Ohio  and  N.  W.  Virginia 
railroads,  captured  Romney,  Oct.  26,  and  gain- 
ed another  victory  at  Blue's  gap.  His  wonnd 
becoming  painful  again,  he  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, bnt  in  April,  1862,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  "  railroad  district"  in  Gen. 
Fremont's  mountain  department. 

KENLY,  John  R.,  brigadier- general  of  vd- 
unteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  Jan.  1820.  He  was  educated  in  Balti- 
more, studied  law,  and  came  to  the  bar  oo 
reaching  his  m^ority.  When  the  Mexican  nr 
broke  out,  he  raised  a  company  in  CoL  ¥1111111 
H.  Watson's  Baltimore  battalion,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  captain  at  the  capture  of 
Monterey.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  be  entered  the  army  again  ns  thenqor 
of  Ool.  George  H.  Hughes's  regiment,  whWi 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  city  of 
Mexico,  garrisoning  Jalapa  until  peace  was  pro- 
claimed. He  continued  to  practise  his  profe»- 
sion  in  Baltimore,  was  defeated  for  congresa  bj 
Robert  M.  McLane,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  being  a  zealons  ad- 
herent of  the  U.  8.  government,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  colonel  of  the  1st  lb- 
ryland  volunteers,  organized  in  May,  1861 ;  and 
when  a  few  months  later  it  became  nec«Bai7 
to  expel  from  ofBce  the  secessionist  police  of 
Baltimore,  M^or-G«n.  Banks  appointed  bim  to 
the  office  of  provost  marshal  of  that  dty  He 
was  afterward  attached  with  his  regiment  to 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks  in  the  valley  of  tke 
Shenandoah,  and  being  attacked  at  Front  Sojal, 
May  28, 1862,  by  an  overwhelming  force,  tM* 
separated  from  the  main  body,  fou^t  vift 
great  gallantry,  and  was  severely  wounded  ffld 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  exchanged,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier-general  in  Sept  188S. 
and  is  now  (December)  in  command  of  a  Uai;- 
land  brigade  at  Williamsport  on  the  Potctnac, 
He  was  always  a  whig  in  politics. 

KETCHUM,  WituAM  Sooir,  brigadiw^* 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  hornB 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  July  7, 1813.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1884,  appointed  brerrt 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  orda« 
to  join  his  re^ment  at  Jefferson  barracka,  Mo- 
He  was  made  2d  lieutenant  in  1886,  Ist  lientei- 
ant  in  1837,  assistant  quartermaster  with  w 
rank  of  captain  in  1839,  and  captain  in  l***- 
He  served  in  Florida  from  1888  to  1848,  •» 
in  1846  joined  Gen.  Taylor's  army  of  ocwp«- 
tion  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  In  1846 koi^ 
signed  his  staff  appointment,  and  was  o'^*'* 
to  Fort  Gibson.  He  was  commander  at  Fo" 
Laramie  from  Sept.  1860,  to  July,  18M,  »• 
terward  served  against  the  Indians,  '*>  * 
duty  in  Kansas  in  1867-8,  and  flien  martbed 
witJb  his  redment  to  Utah,  and  thenoe  to  »- 
nida,  Cal.   He  commanded  various  posts  in  tae 
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department  of  ihe  Paoifio  nntil  1861,  when  he 
was  commissioned  lleatenant-oolonel  of  the 
10th  infantry  (Nov.  1).  In  Feb.  1863,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  as- 
signed a  command  in  Gen.  Halleok's  army  of 
the  West. 

EETES,  Ehasuus  DABwm,  nu^or-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Stnr- 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  20,  1811.  He  removed  to 
Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  in  early  boyhood,  and  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1882  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  artillery.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  Ist  lieutenant  in  1886,  and 
from  1887  to  1841  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Scott.  He  became  assistant  adjutant-general 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1838,  but  relin- 

?iiished  this  appointment  the  same  year,  and  in 
841  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  regi- 
ment. From  July,  1844,  to  Bee.  1848,  he  was 
instractor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  the  mili- 
tary academy.  Afterward  he  was  ordered  to 
the  north-west,  where  in  command  of  a  bat- 
talion of  artillery  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  operations  against  the  Indians  of  Fu- 
get's  sound  in  1856,  and  in  the  several  conflicts 
N.  of  Snake  river,  Washington  territory,  in  Sept. 
1868.  He  was  appointed  mi^or  of  the  1st  ar- 
tillery the  same  month,  and  colonel  of  the  llth 
infiuktry  in  May,  1861.  At  the  battle  of  Bull 
ran  he  commanded  the  1st  brigade  in  G«n. 
Tyler's  division,  and  was  highly  complimented 
in  the  official  reports  for  his  behavior  dnring 
the  action.  He  was  soon  afterward  nominated 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commissioa 
dating  from  May  17,  and  in  Feb.  1862,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  one  of  the  6  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Ohickahomtjiy 
campaign,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  se- 
ries of  battles  before  Bichmond,  June  26  to  July 
3^  1862,  was  appointed  m^or-general  of  volun- 
teers, July  4,  and  brevet  bngadier-general  in  the 
regular  army,  to  date  from  May  81,  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He  is  now  (Decem- 
ber) with  one  division  of  his  corps  at  Yorktown. 
KIMBALL,  Natha.k,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Indiana, 
served  during  the  Mexican  war  as  oaptun  in 
the  2d  Indiana  volunteers,  and  in  1861  became 
colonel  of  the  14th  Indiana  volunteers,  whom 
he  commanded  at  the  operations  near  Cheat 
mountain  in  September,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Greenbrier  in  October.  At  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester he  had  charge  of  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Shields.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral April  16,  1863,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  at  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg,  Deo.  18. 

KING,  RcFus,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  26,  1814.  He  is  a  son  of  President  King 
of  Oolnmbia  college,  New  York,  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1898,  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  ordered  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
on  the  boundary  survey  between  Michigan  and 


Ohio,  and  on  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hudson  river.  In  Sept.  1886,  Ue 
resigned  his  commission  and  became  assistant 
engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 
He  was  next  connected  for  a  time  with  the  Al- 
bany "  Evening  Journal,"  was  then  editor  of 
the  Albany  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  when  Mr. 
Seward  became  governor,  was  appointed  a^u- 
tant-general  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Be- 
moving  to  Wisconsin  after  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  edited  the  Milwaukee  "Sentinel" 
until  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him 
minister  to  Borne.  Obtaining  permission  to  de- 
lay his  departure  during  the  civil  war,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
May  17,  1861,  and  assigned  a  brigade  in  th^e 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
signed his  diplomatic  appointment.  He  was 
Sromoted  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  Gen. 
[cDowell's  army  at  Fredericsburg,  and  when 
Gen.  Fremont  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  after  the  organization  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, Gen.  King  was  appointed  his  successor. 
As  this  involved  an  apparent  injustice  to  officers 
of  higher  rank,  the  command,  at  Gen.  King's 
own  request,  was  soon  afterward  transferrod 
to  Gten.  Sigel,  and  the  former  returned  to  his 
old  division  under  McDowell.  He  was  taken 
sick  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  just  be- 
fore the  second  battle  of  Bull  ran,  but  reported 
again  for  duty  In  Oct.  1862,  and  was  placed  un- 
der Gen.  Dix's  command.  He  is  now  (Decem- 
ber) a  member  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial 
of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 

KtJBLAI  KHAN,  called  in  Chinese  Shk-tbu 
and  Hu-PK-Li,  the  founder  of  the  20th  or  Mon- 
gol dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors,  bom  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  13th  century,  died  in  Pe- 
king in  1294.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  under  whom  the  conquest  of  China 
had  been  commenced.  A  branch  of  the  great 
Tartar  family,  known  in  Chinese  history  as  the 
oriental  Tartars,  had  harassed  the  feeble  and 
debauched  princes  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  then 
governing  the  principal  provinces  of  China,  to 
such  an  extent  that  li-sung,  the  reigning  em- 
peror about  1260,  called  in  the  western  Tartars, 
of  whom  Kublai  Khan  was  sovereign,  to  drive 
out  the  oriental  invaders.  This  effected,  Kublai 
Khan  established  himself  in  China,  and  in  1260 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  that  country. 
The  Sung  dynasty,  though  unable  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  continued  to  maintain  a 
nominal  existence  till  1279,  when  it  was  extin- 
guished. Kublai  Khan  now  entered  vigorously 
upon  the  administration  of  his  empire.  -  As- 
sisted by  3  wise  ministers,  Yao-tchu,  Hing-heng, 
and  Teou-mo,  he  reformed  the  army  and  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  reorganized  the 
tribunals  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
cidled  to.  his  court  men  of  letters  from  all 
countries,  among  them  the  Venetian  mer- 
chant Marco  Polo.  He  organized  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Japan,  but  a  part  of 
his  fleet  was  overwhelmed  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest, and  the  remainder  destroyed  by  the  Jap- 
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anese.  The  discontent  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people  .at  this  untoward  resnlt  admoniahed 
the  emperor  to  seek  conquests  in  directions 
where  they  might  be  more  easily  won,  and 
he  subjected  to  his  av&y  Tonqnin  and  Cochin 


Cbina,  and  reigned  as  emperor  from  the  Are- 
tic  sea  to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  the 
Yellow  sea  to  the  Euzine.  He  seems  to  hare 
been,  for  his  time  and  hia  country,  a  nler  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  integri^. 


LABADIEVILLE,  a  town  on  the  bayou  La- 
'  fonrche,  in  Assumption  parish,  La.^  20  m. 
8.  from  Donaldsonville,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
head  of  the  bayon.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle, Oct.  27,  1862,  between  a  U.  S.  force  nnder 
Gen.  Weitzel  and  a  body  of  confederate  troops 
nnder  CoL  J.  P.  McPheeters.  Gen.  Weitzel, 
with  6  regiments,  left  Carrollton,  7  m.  above 
New  Orleans,  on  Oct.  24,  and  went  up  the 
river  in  transports  convoyed  by  gunboats,  on 
the  next  day  reaching  Donaldsonville,  where 
the  troops  disembarked.  On  the  26th  they 
went  down  the  bayon  16  m.  to  Napoleonville, 
without  finding  the  confederate  force  known 
to  be  in  that  region,  and  to  drive  whom  from 
the  bayou  was  the  chief  object  of  the  expe^- 
tion.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Weitzel  continued  his 
march  to  Labadieville,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
bayon,  where  he  found  the  enemy  in  consider- 
able force  on  both  sides,  with  6  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  battery.  By  means  of  his  floating  bridge 
G«n.  Weitzel  attacked  the  confederates  in  front 
and  on  the  flank,  and  after  a  brisk  fight  of  half 
ianhonr  drove  them  from  their  position,  taking 
many  prisoners.  On  the  28th  he  entered  and 
ooonpied  Thibodeanx,  a  few  miles  below,  and 
on  the  29th  communication  was  opened  with 
New  Orleans  by  means  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Opelonsas,  and  great  western  railroad.  The 
confederate  force  in  this  engagement  was  about 
1,200.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side  was  1 8  killed 
and  68  wounded.  That  of  the  confederates 
was  less  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  206  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners ;  among  their  slain 
was  their  commanding  officer,  CoL  McPheeters. 
The  result  of  the  expedition  was  to  open  the 
whole  region  of  the  bayou  Lafourche  to  Union 

oconpation. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  a  name  g^ven  to  cer- 
tain habitations  of  which  traces  have  been 
found  in  many  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  else- 
where, and  wMch  appear  to  have  existed  among 
savage  or  half-savage  peoples  in  various  ages 
of  the  world.  Assyrian  bass-reliefs  show  us 
men-  inhabiting  artificial  islands  formed  of 
woven  mshes.  The  colonists  of  Phasis,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  raised  their  reed  huta 
in  the  midst  of  the  river,  as  the  fishermen  of 
the  Volga  do  to  this  day.  Herodotus  records 
that  the  Pmonians  of  Thrace  built  their  vil- 
lages on  piles  driven  into  the  shallows  of  Lake 
Prasias.  The  Malays  and  Chinese  of  Bangkok 
and  the  coast  of  Borneo  construct  their  houses 
on  posts  planted  in  the  water  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore ;  and  a  similar  practice  noticed 


by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  the  lagoon  of 
Maracaybo  acquired  for  one  of  tiie  Bouti 
American  states  the  name  of  Venezuela, "  Uttk 
Venice."  The  lake  dwellings  of  Ireland,  etUed 
erannoget  (little  wooden  or  stockaded  idandi), 
are  known  to  have  been  inhabited  as  late  u 
1610.  They  were  wooden  fortresses,  bnilt  oi 
islands  wholly  or  partly  artificial,  and  kige 
enough  for  a  chieftain  and  a  pretty  nnmeioti 
force  of  retainers.  One  examined  at  Dun- 
shanghlin  in  1889,  beside  supplying  the  Iridi 
archffiolo^sts  with  a  rich  museum  of  weap<a& 
ornaments,  and  other  curiosities,  fnmiEh<^  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  with  over  150  cut 
loads  of  bone  manure.  Of  one  O'Neil  in  1517 
there  is  record  that  "  the  fortification  that  he 
only  dependeth  upon  is  in  sartin  frresh-vater 
loghea  in  his  country,  which  from  the  sea  then 
come  neither  ship  nor  boat  to  approach  them; 
it  is  thought  that  there  in  the  said  foitified  id- 
ands  \jetix  all  his  plate,  which  is  much,  ud 
money,  prisoners,  and  gages."  The  islaidi 
were  formed  or  enlarged  by  means  of  pilea 
filled  in  with  earth  and  stones. — ^Tbe  like 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  (P/ahlbaiam,  "pile 
works"),  on  many  accounts  the  most  inteii* 
ing  yet  discovered,  difier  considerably  in  their 
construction  from  those  of  Ireland,  the  hooEes 
having  stood,  not  upon  islands,  but  npon wood- 
en platforms  raised  a  little  above  the  surfoce  rf 
the  water.  They  were  brought  to  light  in  1854, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  extraotdinaiy  dim- 
ness of  the  preceding  winter,  the  water  in  the 
lakes  fell  mnch  below  it»  osnal  level,  and  khm 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Obermeilen,  on  the  lab 
of  ZOrich,  took  advantage  of  this  circninstanee 
to  increase  their  gardens  by  building  a  Till 
along  the  new  water  line  and  raiNug  the  iw- 
face  of  the  reclaimed  land  with  mud  dredged 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  In  the  conrw  of 
their  dredging  they  found  great  nomben  d 
piles,  deer  horns,  some  implements  of  (tooe 
with  horn  or  wooden  handles,  such  as  uec 
chisels,  and  saws,  and  coarse  specimens  of  pot- 
tery. The  importance  of  these  discoveries  *«• 
first  made  known  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Keller  of 
Zorich,  whose  investigations  were  soon  foIl«»- 
ed  by  those  of  Uhlmann,  Jahn,  Schwab,  Ford. 
Eey,  Desor,  Troyon,  and  many  others.  X"* 
only  the  various  lakes  of  Switzerland,  bnt  woe 
of  those  of  Italy,  Savoy,  and  the  French  Jnn 
have  been  examined,  and  traces  of  lake  dwell- 
ings have  been  found  in  Germany,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  In  Switzerland  between  160  iw 
200  lake  viUages  have  been  found,  and  othei* 
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are  freqnentlj  coming  to  light  The  lakes  of 
Ooastance  and  Zdrich  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  active  centres  of  population.  The  city 
of  ZQrich  itself^  as  well  as  Geneva  and  several 
amaller  towns,  rests  on  the  site  of  a  buried  lake 
village.  In  some  places  the  stumps  of  the  piles 
are  still  visible  a  few  feet  below  tue  surface  of 
the  water,  bat  the  utensils  and  other  objects, 
and  in  many  oases  the  piles  themselves,  are 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  mud  or  silt,  the  ao- 
onmnlation  of  long  ages.  These  posts,  which 
are  planted  in  vast  profusion,  one  site  being  said 
to  have  as  many  as  40,000,  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  villages,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  been  worn  away  by  the  water  their  com- 
parative age.  The  piles  were  imbedded  in  the 
mud  from  1  to  6  feet,  and  were  from  8  to  9 
laches  in  diameter.  Supposing  them  to  have 
projected  from  4  to  6  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  their  length  must  have  been  between 
15  and  SO  feet.  How,  with  the  rude  implementa 
of  the  laoustrians  (as  the  Swiss  aroh»olo(^8t8 
have  named  the  inhabitants  of  these  sbrno- 
tures),  trees  were  felled,  sharpened,  dragged  to 
the  bank,  and  driven  firmly  into  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation.  In 
some  localities  the  piles  were  strengthened  by 
cross  beams.  A  double  range  of  stakes  reach- 
ing from  the  principal  mass  to  the  shore  marks 
oat  the  place  of  a  bridge  which  connected  the 
lake  village  with  the  land.  Near  the  upright 
posts  lie  fragments  of  wooden  beams,  roughly 
squared  ;  these  must  have  been  part  of  the 
platform  raised  on  the  stakes  which  supported 
the  houses.  They  are  found  charred,  which 
indicates  that  the  lacustrian  villages  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  at  least  one  instance,  at 
"Wauwyl  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  platform  was  not  fasten- 
ed to  the  piles,  but  floated  on  the  water,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  fluctuations  of  level.  The 
piles  here  are  grouped  principally  around  the 
ooter  edge  of  the  platform,  and  the  latter  con- 
sists of  6  layers  of  trees,  cnriously  fastened  to- 
gether with  clay  and  interlaced  branches  of 
trees ;  but  the  closest  examination  has  failed  to 
detect  any  traces  of  mortises,  notches,  holes, 
ligatures,  or  bolts  by  which  it  could  have  been 
attached  to  the  upright  posts.  Fragments  of 
wattled  work  and  fire-hardened  olay,  concave 
in  form,  show  the  material  of  which  the  cabins 
were  built ;  and  by  calculating  the  radius  of 
the  curve  which  they  describe,  the  Swiss  ar- 
cheaologists  have  arrived  at  the  oonolasion  that 
the  cabins  must  have  been  from  10  to  16  or  17 
feet  in  diameter.  Lumps  of  matted  foliage  and 
moss  are  probably  the  remains  of  bedb,  and 
hollowed  trunks  of  tr^s  were  evidently  canoes. 
One  of  the  largest  villages,  that  at  Morges  in 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  covers  a  space  1,200  by  150 
feet  in  extent.  This,  M.  Troyon  calculates,  was 
large  enough,  allowing  one  half  for  open  spaces, 
for  811  huts,  each  17  feet  in  diameter ;  suppos- 
ing that  on  an  average  4  persons  inhabited  eadi 
hnt,  we  have  a  population  of  1,244.  He  esti- 
mates the  average  population  of  each  of  8 


smaller  villages  in  the  lake  of  Netifohitel  to 
have  been  625. — ^These  discoveries  possess  a 
particular  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  theory,  discussed  by 
Prof.  Worsaal,  that  two  distinct  races  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  before  the  period  at 
which  history  properly  begins.  The  first  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  people  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals,  small  of  stature,  and 
living  by  the  chase  and  husbandry,  and  the 
period  in  which  they  flourished  is  called  the 
"  age  of  stone."  They  were  followed  by  an- 
other  and  more  civilized  race,  who  knew  the 
use  of  metals,  but  employed  almost  exclusively 
a  compound  of  copper  and  tin.  They  were 
more  agricultural  than  their  predecessors.  Their 
age  is  the  "  age  of  bronze."  The  men  of 
bronze  gave  place  to  the  men  of  iron,  prob-. 
ably  the  Celts,  of  whom  we  learn  something 
through  their  enemies  the  Bomans.  That 
the  It^e  dwellings  belong  to  different  ages, 
appears  both  from  the  character  of  the  axti- 
cles  found  in  them,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  piles  have  been  worn  away.  In  many 
of  the  villages,  especially  in  German  Swit- 
zerland, the  implements  found  are  almost  ex- 
clusively of  stone,  generally  serpentine  or  some 
other  native  rock,  and  the  posts  and  other 
timbers  bear  marks  of  having  been  hewn  and 
sharpened  by  a  stone  hatchet  and  the  use  of 
fire.  The  size  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  grasp 
of  the  handles  of  the  hammers  and  other  instru- 
ments, show  the  lacustrians  to  have  been  a 
smaller  people  than  the  modem  Europeans; 
arrow  heads  and  lance  heads,  and  the  bones 
of  wild  animals,  prove  that  they  were  a  race  of 
hunters ;  sickles,  grains  of  wheat  and  barley, 
cultivated  fruits,  nuts,  slices  of  apples  cut  as  if 
for  drying,  and  cakes  of  unleavened  meal  are 
indications  that  they  knew  something  of  agri- 
oultore;  and  pastoral  habits  are  denoted  by  the 
bones  of  sheep  and  o;en,  and,  more  rarely,  a 
small  species  of  horse.  They  did  not  practise 
human  sacrifices,  for  no  human  bones  are  found, 
except  a  few  which  might  be  those  of  persons 
who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  cabins, 
and  some  bones  of  children  whose  presence  is 
doubtless  due  to  accident.  They  buried  their 
dead  in  stone  chests,  the  bodies  being  doubled 
up  so  that  face  and  knees  touched  each  other, 
and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  The 
same  position  is  common  in  the  early  British 
tombs.  The  lacustrians  must  have  carried  on 
some  trafiic  with  their  neighbors,  for  among 
the  dwellings  of  the  stone  age  are  found  a  few 
implements  of  metal,  some  ornaments  of  supe- 
rior workmanship,  and  saws,  knife  blades,  and 
axes,  of  a  kind  of  flint  which  does  not  occur 
nearer  than  France  or  Germany.  Axes  are 
also  found  of  nephrite  or  jade  which  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  East.  They  kept  do- 
mestic animals,  for  many  of  the  bones  are  mark- 
ed by  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  nearly  all  those 
containing  marrow  are  broken.  The  common 
mouse  and  house  rat  and  the  domestic  cat  are 
not  found.    The  pig,  wild  boar,  ass,  goat,  stag, 
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roe,  fox,  marten,  beaver,  badger,  hedgehog, 
bear,  wolf,  bison,  urns,  and  eU:  were  among 
the  animals  of  the  period ;  the  fox,  which  was 
commoner  than  the  dog,  was  need  for  food. 
The  lakes  on  which  pile  works  of  the  stone  age 
have  been  disco  rered  are  Moosseedorf  (suppos- 
ed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  any),  Constance, 
Zurich,  Bienne,  Neufch&tel,  Geneva,  Inkwyl, 
Nussbaumen,  PfilflSkon,  and  Wauwyl.  Settle- 
ments of  the  bronze  period  seem  to  have  exist- 
ed on  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Laissel,  Nenfchfitel, 
Morat,  Bienne,  and  Bempach.  Aa  far  as  the 
discoveries  have  now  gone,  the  latter  are  there- 
fore peculiar  to  western  and  central  Switzer- 
land. They  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  preceding  age,  except  that  they  are  more 
solidly  built.  The  piles  are  better  sharpened, 
.  the  pottery  is  more  skilfully  made  and  orna- 
mented, and  some  nseful  animals  which  were 
comparatively  rare  in  the  stone  period  become 
common  in  that  of  bronze.  The  lacustrians  of 
this  era  occupied  in  some  instances  the  dwell- 
ings of  their  predecessors,  as  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  two  perfectly  distinct  layers  of 
the  relics  of  both  ages.  Often  they  drove  their 
piles  further  from  the  land  and  in  deeper  water 
than  the  older  race,  perhaps  because  their  own 
experience  as  conquerors  had  taught  them  that 
more  protection  was  needed  as  the  means  of 
attack  were  improved.  The  principal  imple- 
ments of  bronze  are  swords,  daggers,  axes,  spear 
beads,  knives,  arrow  heads,  pins,  and  orna- 
ments. The  discovery  of  a  bar  of  tin  and  of 
moulds  for  casting  shows  that  the  metals  were 
brought  into  the  country  in  their  natural  state. 
Neither  of  them  is  produced  in  Switzerland. 
These  metals,  however,  were  not  used  separate- 
ly, and  this  fact  is  taken  to  prove  that  the  men 
of  bronze  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  men  of 
stone ;  for  had  the  introduction  of  metals  been 
the  result  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter,  their  flrat  essays  would  have 
been  in  a  single  metal.  Like  the  people  of  the 
stone  age,  these  later  comers  did  not  practise 
human  sacrifices,  and  seem  to  have  led  an  agri- 
cultural, pastoral,  and  hunting  life.  That  their 
period  was  a  long  one  is  evident  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  in  which  their  relics  have 
been  found.  They  were  finally  overpowered 
by  a  people  who  wielded  swords  and  spears  of 
iron,  and  their  dwellings  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  Out  of  60  or  80  villages  of  the  bronze  age 
which  had  been  discovered  up  to  J860,  only 
11  showed  signs,  and  these  slight,  of  having 
been  occupied  in  the  age  of  iron. — The  precise 
date  of  the  pile  buildings  must  of  course  be  a 
subject  of  ooqjecture,  but  the  Swiss  archteolo- 
gisto  have  made  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to 
estimate  it.  The  torrent  of  the  TiniSre,  at  the 
point  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Geneva 
near  Yillenenve,  has  gradually  raised  up  a  cone 
of  gravel  and  alluvium.  In  building  a  railway 
this  cone  has  been  bisected  and  found  very  reg- 
ular in  structure,  with  8  layers  of  vegetable 
soil  running  through  it,  each  of  which  must  at 
one  time  have  formed  the  sorfaoe  of  the  cone. 


These  layers  are  respectively  4  feet,  10  feet, 
and  19  feet  below  the  present  snrface.  B; 
means  of  relics  found  in  tiiem,  the  first  or  up- 
permost layer  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  period,  the  second  to  the  age  of  bronze, 
and  the  third  to  the  age  of  stone.  Now,  allo\r- 
ing  something  for  certain  known  distnrbmg 
causes  in  the  formation  of  the  cone,  and  sssign- 
ing  to  the  Roman  layer  an  age  of  16  centuiiee; 
we  have  for  the  bronze  age  an  antiquity  of 
8,800  years,  and  for  that  of  stone  6,400  yean. 
A  partial  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  ii 
afforded  by  another  circumstance.  In  s  manh 
about  8,000  feet  back  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Ebnrodunum,  near  the  lake  of  Neufciia- 
tel,  are  found  the  remains  of  a  lacustrine  village 
of  the  stone  age.  The  lake  therefore  once  ex- 
tended to  this  point,  and  there  is  evidence  tkt 
about  A.  D.  800  it  washed  the  walls  of  Ebnro- 
dunum. The  shore  of  the  lake  is  now  S,500 
feet  from  the  Roman  city.  The  interrenisg 
land,  therefore,  built  up  by  the  allnTial  de- 
posits of  the  river  Orbe,  has  been  at  least  U 
centuries  in  forming,  and  probably  more,  for 
Eburodnnnm  appears  from  its  name  to  ban 
been  of  Celtic  origin.  At  the  same  rate  not 
less  than  1,800  years  would  have  been  reqnirei 
for  the  deposition  of  the  tract  between  Ebnro- 
dunum and  the  lake  village,  which  conseqneit- 
ly  must  have  been  abandoned  on  acconntof  the 
receding  of  the  water  at  least  3.800  years  ago. 
To  arrive  at  the  date  of  its  foundation  it  is  d*- 
cessary  to  add  some  centuries  for  the  filling  op 
of  the  strait  which  separated  the  village  fron 
the  ancient  shore,  still  distinctly  traceable  it 
the  foot  of  a  hill  back  of  the  pile  vorka.  M. 
Troyon  is  led  to  place  its  construction  about 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ani- 
mals of  the  Swiss  lake  villages,  it  maj  be  re- 
marked, belong  to  the  fauna  which  oommeaced 
in  post-tertiary  times  with  the  manunotb,  the 
rhinoetroa  tiehorhiniu,  the  cave  bear,  and  the 
fossil  hyaena. — See  Troyon,  Bahitatumt  lan^ra 
des  tempt  aneieni  et  modemet  (Lausanne,  I860). 
and  Keller,  Die  Pfahlbauf^n  in  den  SehfKuer^ 
Hen  (8  vols.,  ZOrich,  1864-'60). 

LANDER,  Fbkdbbio  Wiluam,  bI^g«*«^ 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  b<n 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1823,  died  at  Pav- 
paw,  Va.,  March  2, 1868.  As  a  boy  he  was 
distinguished  for  intrepidity,  love  of  adventure, 
and  skill  in  manly  exercises.  He  was  educated 
as  a  civil  engineer,  completing  his  studies  at 
the  military  academy  of  Capt.  Partridge  i» 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  after  practising  his  profes- 
sion for  several  years  in  Massacbnsetts,  vis 
employed  by  the  national  government  to  eoB- 
duct  several  important  explorations  across  to 
continent.  Among  these  may  be  nenticnMd 
two  surveys  to  determine  the  practicability  rf* 
railroad  route  to  the  Pacific  along  thenorthen 
boundary  of  the  national  territory,  fiw)  the 
second  of  which,  organized  at  his  own  exp^ 
he  alone  of  all  the  party  engaged  retorwd 
alive.  Subsequently  he  surveyed  and  «*" 
stmcted   the   great  central    overland  rtff* 
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ronte,  travelling  on  one  occasion  4,600  miles  in 
4  months  and  16  days,  and  exploring  18  previ- 
otisly  unknown  passes  in  the  Wahsatoh  monn- 
tains.  While  engaged  in  1868  npon  this  work, 
his  party  of  70  men  were  attacked  hj  the  Pah 
ITte  Indians,  over  whom  they  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  thereby  insnring  siUTe  conduct  to  the 
numerous  emigrant  trains  crossing  the  con- 
tinent. While  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
April,  1860,  he  acted  as  second  to  John  F.  Pot- 
ter, member  of  congress  from  Wisconsin,  when 
challenged  to  a  duel  by  Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  mem- 
ber from  Virginia ;  and  the  latter  having  refus- 
ed to  fight  with  the  weapons  selected,  bowie 
knives.  Lander  challenged  him  to  fight  with 
any  weapons  and  in  any  manner  he  chose, 
which  was  also  declined.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  offered  his  services 
to  Qen.  Scott  "in  any  capacity,  at  any  time, 
and  for  any  duty"  which  might  be  assigned  to 
him,  and  was  saccessfally  employed  on  several 
important  secret  missions  in  the  southern 
states.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  Glen.  McClellan,  and 

?articipated  with  great  credit  in  the  capture  of 
'hilippi  and  the  battle  of  Rich  mountain.  In 
the  latter  affair  his  coolness  and  daring  at  a  crit- 
ical period  of  the  fight  turned  the  scale  against 
the  confederates.  In  July  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
to  an  important  command  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mao.  Hearing  while  in  Washington  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Ball's  bluff,  he  hastened  to  Edwards's 
ferry,  and  with  a  single  company  of  sharpshoot- 
ers held  the  position  against  every  effort  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  Before  the  wound  was 
healed  he  reported  for  duty,  and  was  ordered 
to  superintend  the  reopening  of  the  Virginia 
portion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  assume  command  of  Gen. 
Kelley's  fbrces  at  Bomnoy.  Reaching  Han- 
cook  on  Jan.  6,  1863,  he  repulsed  a  greatly 
superior  confederate  force  which  had  besieged 
the  town,  but  was  obliged,  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders from  his  superior  officer,  to  evacuate  Rom- 
ney,  which  he  did  without  loss.  He  however 
soon  after  recovered  it.  Though  much  debili- 
tated by  his  wound,  he  performed  his  duties 
with  energy  and  Judgment,  and  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  dash  upon 
the  enemy  at  Blooming  gap,  which  he  reaoned 
after  a  forced  march  of  48  miles  through  deep 
snow,  without  rest  and  with  scanty  subostence, 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14,  1862.  He  at  once 
charged  impetuously  upon  a  body  of  confeder- 
ates ;  and  though  his  troopers,  recoiling  before  a 
mnscetry  fire,  hung  back  almost  to  a  man,  the 
confederate  officers  were  so  completely  sur- 
prised that  they  surrendered  without  hesita- 
tion. The  enemy  lost  nearly  100,  principally 
in  prisoners,  of  whom  17  were  commissioned 
officers,  and  their  camp  was  entirely  broken 
np.  In  a  special  letter  of  thanks  written  by  the 
secretary  of  war  in  behalf  of  the  president,  the 
former  obwrves:  "Ton  show  how  much  can 


be  done,  in  the  worst  weather  and  worst  roads, 
by  a  spirited  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  of  brave  men,  unwilling  to  waste  life  in 
camp  when  the  enemies  of  their  country  are 
within  reach."  Soon  afterward  Gen.  Lander 
was  compelled  by  increasing  ill  health  to  apply 
for  a  temporary  relief  from  military  duties. 
Before  bis  request  could  be  complied  with  be 
learned  that  the  enemy  were  witnin  his  reach, 
and  on  March  1  prepared  for  a  midnight  at- 
tack upon  them,  but  died  suddenly  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  produced  by  debility.  Just 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition. 
His  decease  was  announced  to  the  army  in  a 
special  order  issued  by  Gen.  McOlellan  on 
Harch  8,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  as  a  military 
leader  he  combined  a  spirit  of  the  most  daring 
enterprise  with  clearness  of  Jadgment  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  results.  As  a  man  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  his  loyalty  to  affection 
and  friendship,  his  sympathy  with  suffering, 
and  his  indignation  at  cruelty  and  wrong,  con- 
stituted him  a  representative  of  true  chivalry." 
LANE,  Jakbb  Hxhbt,  U.  S.  senator  from 
Kansas,  bom  in  Lawrencebnrg,  Ind.,  June  28, 
1814.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  in  1846  abandoned  a  fair  professional 
practice  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  8d  Indiana 
volunteers,  then  organizing  for  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  soon  chosen  colonel,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Bnena  Vista  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  highly  distinguished  himself.  When  the 
year's  term  of  service  of  his  regiment  expired, 
he  returned  home  and  raised  the  6th  Indiana 
volunteers.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Indiana,  and  in  1862  member  of 
congress  and  elector  at  large  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  In  1866  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Topeka  convention  which  instituted  the 
first  state  government  of  Kansas.  He  was  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  Topeka  constitutional 
convention,  and  was  elected  by  the  people 
mi^or-general  of  the  tree  state  troops.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  legis- 
tnre  which  met  under  the  Topeka  constitution, 
but  the  election  was  not  recognized  by  congress, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  for  high  treason 
on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  Topeka 
sovemment,  and  was  forced  to  fiee  the  territory. 
In  1867  he  was  president  of  the  Leavenworth 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  mi^or-general  of  the  Kansas  troops 
by  the  territonal  legislature.  In  1866  he  shot 
a  neighbor  named  Jenkins  in  a  quarrel  about 
a  well,  for  which  he  was  tried  on  a  chane 
of  murder  and  acquitted.  In  March,  1861,  he 
was  elected  to  the  TJ.  S.  senate  by  the  legia- 
latnre  which  convened  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution  under  which  Kansas  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seces- 
sion troubles  he  commanded  the  "fivntier 
guards"  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  Washington. 
In  June,  1861,  he  was  nominated  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  commanded  the  Kansas 
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brigade  in  the  field  for  4  months.  He  was  again 
nominated  brigadier-general  in  December  with 
a  view  to  command  an  expedition  in  the  Sonth- 
Weat,  projected  hj  himself,  but  the  expedition 
was  abandoned,  and  he  accordingly  resigned. 
After  the  ai^oumment  of  congress  in  July, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  oonunissioner  to  saper- 
intend  the  enlistment  of  troops  in  the  West. 

LABAMIE,  FoBT,  a  military  station  and 
post  ofBce  of  Nebraska  territory,  on  the  road 
to  Oregon,  situated  on  the  N.  fork  of  Platte 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  Laramie's  creek,  in  lat. 
43°  13'  N.,  long.  104°  81'  W.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Fort  John,  and  is  one  of  the  posts 
established  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  by 
the  American  fur  company,  who  sold  it  to  the 
United  States  about  1846  or  1849.  It  is  bnilt 
of  adobes  or  nnburnt  bricks,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  dry  and  sterile  country,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  capable  of  profitable  irrigation, 

LAUMAN,  Jacob  GAmniXB,  brigadier-general 
of  volnnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Taney- 
town,  Md.,  Jan.  20, 1818.  His  early  days  were 
passed  in  York,  Penn.,  and  in  1844  he  removed 
to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
oommeroe  and  has  since  resided.  He  obtained 
a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  7th  Iowa  regi- 
ment in  July,  1861,  served  under  Gen.  Grant 
in  Sfissonri,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Belmont.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  storm  and  enter  the  enemy's  works, 
and  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  March  21, 1863. 
Gen.  Lanman  commanded  a  brigade  in  Qea. 
Hnrlbnt's  division  at  the  battle  of  BhUoh. 

LAYERGNE,  a  post  office  of  Rutherford  CO., 
Tenn.,  about  15  m.  8.  E.  from  Nashville,  where 
an  engagement  took  plaoe  Oct.  7,  1862,  be- 
tween the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  J.  S.  Negley 
and  the  confederates  nnder  Gen.  S.  R.  Ander- 
son. Gen.  Anderson,  Gen.  Forrest,  and  Gov. 
Harris  had  been  concentrating  here  a  confeder- 
ate force  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Nash- 
ville, and  to  check  this  movement  two  bodies 
of  Union  troops  marched  upon  Lavergne  from 
the  capital ;  one  of  these  consisted  of  400  in- 
fantry, 400  cavalry,  and  4  pieces  of  artiUery; 
the  other  of  1,800  infantry.  The  advance  was 
retarded  by  the  confederate  skirmishers,  by 
which  Gen.  Anderson  was  enabled  to  place  his 
troops  advantageously  before  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  when  flio  action  opened.  The  Union 
force  first  described  reached  Lavergne  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  and  was  received  with  an 
artillery  fire  from  8  guns;  this  battery  was, 
however,  soon  silenced,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  confederates,  in  number  about  6,000, 
were  preparing  to  make  on  assanlt  in  fbll  force 
upon  the  Union  oolamn,  the  1,800  infantry  ap- 
peared and  ended  the  fight  in  half  an  hour. 
The  confederates  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  Gen.  Negley  176  prisoners,  8 
pieces  of  artillery,  large  quantities  of  ordnance 
and  quartermaster's  stores,  together  with  a 
oonnderable  amount  of  provisions  and  oamp 


equipage.  The  Union  loss  was  6  killed,  9 
wounded,  and  4  missing ;  that  of  the  confedo'- 
ates  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  80.— iji- 
other  skirmish  occurred  about  6  m.  K.  of  La- 
vergne, Dec.  9, 1862,  between  a  UnioQ  biigide 
under  Col.  Matthews,  escorting  a  forage  trui, 
and  a  brigade  of  confederate  cavalry,  one  re^ 
ment  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  irtilleiy. 
The  confederates  made  two  attempts  to  captnn 
the  train,  but  were  each  time  repulsed.  The 
Union  loss  was  8  killed,  81  wounded,  and  t 
missing. 

LAWTON,  Albxaksbb  R.,  a  general  in  die 
confederate  service,  bom  in  Georgia  iboot 
1820,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839  ud 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  artillerx, 
and  resigned  his  commission  Dec.  SI,  1840. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  it 
Savannah  in  1842,  and  while  practising  hispio- 
fession  took  much  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  state  militia.  In  1 849  he  was  chosen  prea- 
dent  of  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  rturoid 
company,  which  office  he  filled  for  severil  yean. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  IStl  bt 
entered  the  service  of  Georgia,  but  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  confederate  sniiy,ii 
which  he  is  now  a  brigadier-general. 

LEE,  Robsbt  EoMnrD,  a  general  in  the  k> 
vice  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Virginia 
about  1808.  He  is  a  son  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee, 
and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  2d  in  his 
class  in  1829,  and  commisrioned  2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers.  He  was  asmstant  astronomer  for 
fixing  the  boundary  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  in 
1885;  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  ISilt, 
and  captain  in  1888 ;  was  chief  engineer  of  tlit 
army  commanded  by  Gen.  Wool  in  Mexico, 
and  by  his  gallant  conduct  at  Cerro  Goido, 
Contreras  and  Ohurubnsco,  and  Chapnltraee, 
where  he  was  severely  wonnded,  won  the  bre- 
vets of  mfyor,  lieutenemt-colonel,  and  colonel 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  is  18S5 
relieved  from  that  duty,  and  promoted  to  be 
lientenant-colonel  of  the  2d  cavalry.  He  tm 
made  colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry,  March  16, 1861, 
and  on  April  26  resigned  his  commission  ai 
joined  the  southern  confederacy.  Three  dajs 
Defore  this  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  Virginia;  andot 
May  10  he  received  the  commission  of  m^or 
general  in  the  army  of  the  confederate  st^ 
with  control  over  all  the  forces  in  Viiginit 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  regular  army.  Bn 
first  active  operations  were  in  the  westen 
part  of  the  state,  where  on  Oct  8,  1881,  h« 
was  defeated  by  Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds  at  the 
battle  of  Greenbrier.  He  subsequently  took 
command  of  the  department  of  the  south  Atli^ 
tic  coast  After  Gen.  Johnston  was  Tonnded 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Lee  was]dMMtt 
the  head  of  the  confederate  forces  deftaffli* 
the  southern  capital,  and  led  them  throngh  ue 
remainder  of  the  Ghiokahominy  campaign.  He 
conducted  the  attack  apon  Gen.  Pope's  ''1iid7 
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of  "Virginia"  in  Angnst,  and  after  driving  it 
back  to  Washington  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland,  near  Leesbnrg,  Sept.  4,  6,  and  6,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  oconpied  Fred- 
eric. '  Defeated  by  MoOIellan  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  he  retired  again  into  Virginia,  having 
gained  little  by  the  adyance,  and  lost  nothing 
on  his  retreat.  He  is  genersl-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  armies,  and  has  personal  command 
of  the  army  of  north-eastern  Virginia. 

LEFEBVBE-DE8N0UETTE8,  Ohaelks, 
oonnt,  a  French  general,  born  in  Paris,  Sept. 
14, 1778,  died  by  shipirreck  near '  Einsale,  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  April  22,  1822.  He  es- 
caped from  college  to  enter  the  army,  from 
which  his  release  was  three  times  purchased  by 
his  relatives.  He  served  under  Dumonriez  in 
1793,  reaching  the  rank  of  captain,  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
became  colonel  in  1804,  and  for  his  services  at 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  made  commandant 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1806  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  passed  some  time  in  the  ser- 
yioe  of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  and  in  1808, 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  went  to 
Spain,  where  in  June  he  commenced  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  but  soon  afterward  Joined  the 
'  corps  of  BessiSres.  During  the  pursuit  of  Sir 
I  John  Moore,  in  December,  he  was  taken  pris- 
'  oner  and  sent  to  England,  whence,  being  at 
'  large  on  parole,  he  escaped,  and  received  from 
I  Napoleon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign against  Austria  in  1809,  the  command  of 
the  chasseurs  of  the  guard.  In  1812  he  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Russia,  remained 
constantly  with  the  emperor  during  the  retreat, 
in  the  following  May  contributed  largely  to  the 
victory  of  Bautzen,  gained  possession  in  Augnst 
of  the  mountains  of  Oeorgenthal,  was  beaten 
at  Altenburg,  Sept.  2,  by  PlatoflF  and  Thiel- 
mann,  and  on  Oct.  30  guned  a  brilliant  advan- 
tage over  a  corps  of  Russian  cavalry.  In  the 
combat  at  Brienne,  Feb.  6,  1814,  he  won  great 
distinction  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  re- 
ceived several  lance  and  bayonet  wounds.  He 
commanded  the  escort  which  conducted  Napo- 
leon as  far  as  Roanne  after  his  abdication,  and 
afterward  remained  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
ohassenrs.  On  hearing  of  the  emperor's  return 
from  Elba,  he  joined  the  brothers  Lallemand  in 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
the  arsenal  at  La  F^re  and  to  win  over  several 
garrisons,  was  obliged  to'  escape  in  disguise, 
was  named  a  peer  by  Napoleon  on  his  arrival 
at  Paris,  and  fonght  with  great  intrepidity  at 
rienrus  and  Waterloo.  Aftor  the  second  res- 
toration he  was  condemned  to  death  and  fled 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  shared  in  the 
efforts  to  found  a  colony  of  French  refugees, 
first  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  then  on  the  Trinity 
river  in  Texas,  and  again  on  the  Tombigbee  in 
Alabama,  of  which  last  he  had  the  principal 
direction,  and  all  of  which  failed  after  great 
suffering  and  the  exi)enditnre  of  large  subscrip- 
tione  raised  in  France.  When  shipwrecked, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Bclginm,  in  the  hope  of 


being  able  to  reSnter  his  native  country.  Na- 
poleon left  him  in  his  will  160,000  francs,  of 
which  his  heirs  received  a  part  from  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker  Laffitte,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  from  Napoleon  UI. 

LEtCOINE,  or  Lbmotnb,  the  surname  of  a 
distingoished  Canadian  family,  several  of  whose 
members  performed  important  parts  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  colonization.  The  family 
arose  with  Obables  LsMoniia,  born  in  Norman- 
dy, sieur  of  Longueil  and  of  Ch&teaugay,  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  where  he  resided. 
Francois  de  Lauzon,  to  wnom  60  leagues  of 
land  had  been  granted  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment, counted  Lemoine  among  his  first  vassals, 
on  whom  in  1667  he  conferred  the  amplest 
seigniorial  rights.  The  fief  of  the  family  was 
increased  in  1664  by  the  addition  of  the  island 
of  Ste.  H61toe,  Round  island,  and  other  pos- 
sessions. Charles  Lemoine  was  a  noted  leader 
in  the  war  of  the  French  against  the  Iroquois, 
and  was  zealously  recommended  to  the  French 
government  for  appointment  to  the  ofSce  of 
governor  of  Montreal,  as  having  more  than  any 
other  man  contributed  to  the  peace  concluded 
with  that  tribe.  He  had  11  sons,  of  whom  the 
following  were  distinguished.  I.  Ceablbs, 
baron  of  Longueil,  bom  in  Montreal,  Dec.  10, 
1666,  died  there,  June  8,  1729.  He  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  Indians;  fonght 
against  the  English  under  Phipps,  who  attack- 
ed Quebec  in  1690 ;  was  made  governor  of 
Montreal  and  baron  in  1700  on  account  of  his 
services  to  the  colony,  and  especially  for  hav- 
ing built  a  fort  of  stone  with  4  bastions  on  his 
estate  at  Longneil ;  fonght  successfully  against 
the  English  general  Nicolson  in  1711;  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  St.  Louis ;  and  persuaded 
the  Iroquois  in  1726,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Burnet,  governor  of  New  York,  to  rebuild 
Fort  Niagara.  He  was  superseded  as  governor 
Sept.  2,  1726.  II.  jAcgnss,  sieur  de  Sainte 
H61£ne,  served  under  Iberville  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  1697,  fought  against  them  at  Quebec  in 
1699,  and  died  in  1700.  III.  Piebbb,  sieur 
d'Iberville,  bom  in  Montreal,  July  20,  1661, 
died  in  Havana,  July  9,  1706.  (See  Ibebvuxe, 
vol.  ix.)  IV.  Paul,  sieur  de  Maricourt,  bom 
in  Montreal,  Dec.  15,  1668,  died  there  about 
1702,  distinguished  hunself  under  his  brother 
Iberville  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  comvianded  the 
Iroquois  who  adhered  to  the  French,  and  the 
Abenakis  in  a  great  expedition  under  Fronte- 
nac;  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  hostile 
IroquOTs  in  1699,  and  afterward  had  much  to 
do  m  negotiating  peace  with  them  in  1701. 
V.  FnANgois,  sieur  de  Bienville,  bom  in  Mon- 
treal, March  10,  1666,  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Iroquois  at  Repentigny,  June  7,  1691.  VI. 
Joseph,  sieur  de  Serigny,  born  in  Montreal, 
July  22,  1668,  died  in  Rochefort,  France,  in 
1784.  Bred  a  sailor,  and  holding  a  commission 
in  the  royal  navy,  he  also  served  nnder  Iber- 
ville daring  his  exploits  against  the  English  in 
Hudson's  bay;  was  employed  in  dnties  con- 
nected with  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  the  coasts 
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of  which  he  snireyed  in  1718-'19 ;  took  Pensa- 
cola  from  the  Spaniards,  Hay  14, 1719,  and  re- 
poised  them  with  great  galluttrj  from  JDanphin 
island  in  Mobile  bay,  they  retiring,  Ang.  19, 
1719,  after  a  siege  of  a  fortnight ;  was  promot- 
ed to  tiie  rank  of  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line 
in  1728,  and  soon  afterward  was  made  rear 
admiral  and  governor  of  Rochefort,  which  office 
he  held  at  his  death.  YII.  Sautolle,  first 
colonial  governor  of  Louisiana,  bom  in  Mon- 
treal about  1671,  died  of  disease  of  the  heart  at 
Bilozi,  in  the  present  state  of  Mississippi,  July 
22,  1701.  Though  of  feeble  constitution,  he 
early  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  talent ;  and 
having,  when  an  infant,  inherited  a  large  for- 
tnue  from  an  aunt,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated.  Distinguished  at  college,  and  of  a 
striking  personal  appearance,  his  success  in  so- 
ciety was  equally  brilliant.  He  was  known  as 
the  American  prodigy.  Racine'  pronounced 
him  a  poet ;  Bossuet  predicted  that  he  would 
be  a  great  orator;  and  Villars  called  him  a 
marshal  of  France  in  embryo.  Feeling  that 
he  could  not  expect  a  long  life,  he  begged  his 
brothers  Iberville  and  Bienville  to  take  him 
with  them  on  their  expedition  to  the  month  of 
the  Mississippi.  Iberville  left  him  in  command 
of  the  colony,  of  which  in  1699  Louis  XIV.  ap- 
pointed him  governor,  which  office  he  retained 
nntil  his  death.  YIII.  Jeak  Baptiste,  bom 
in  Montreal,  Feb.  28, 1680,  died  in  France  in 
1768.  He  took  the  title  of  sieur  de  Bienville 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Franpois. 
(See  Bienville,  in  this  supplement.)  IX. 
Louis,  sieur  de  Ch&teaugay,  born  in  Montreal, 
Jan.  6, 1676,  killed  in  battle  against  the  Eng- 
lish at  Fort  Nelson,  Hudson's  bay,  Nov.  4, 
1694.  X.  AiTTOiNE,  sieur  de  Oh&teaugay,  born 
in  Montreal,  July  7,  1688,  died  at  Cayenne 
about  1780.  He  entered  tho  royal  navy,  and 
arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1704  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  colonists ;  served  under  Iberville 
in  his  last  expeditions  against  the  English  in 
1705-'6 ;  took  command  of  Pensacola  after  its 
captnre  from  the  Spaniards,  May  14,  and  sur- 
rendered it  to  them  Aug.  7,  1719,  himself  re- 
maining in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war  un- 
til July,  1720;  was  appointed  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  in  1719 ;  took  command  at 
Mobile  after  the  peace  in  1720 ;  was  removed 
fh>m  office .  in  1726,  and  ordered  to  France, 
whence  he  was  subsequently  sent  to  Cayenne 
as  governor,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death. 
LEWIN8VILLE,  a  village  of  Fwrfax  oo., 
Va.,  where  a  skirmish  took  place  Sept.  11, 1861. 
Gen.  McCIellan  having  ordered  a  topographical 
reconnoissance  to  be  made  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Potomac,  near  Lewinsville,  CoL  Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
with  a  force  consisting  of  detachments  from 
several  regiments,  in  number  about  2,000,  was 
detailed  for  the  work.  The  force  proceeded 
without  molestation  to  the  place  aimed  at,  a 
distance  of  4  miles,  and  completed  the  recon- 
noissance without  exchanging  shots  with  the 
confederates,  some  of  whose  cavalry  were  seen 
in  the  neighborhood.    While  on  the  march 


home,  however,  a  oolomn  of  the  confedentti, 
comprising  700  of  Stuart's  cavaliy,  2  regiment! 
of  in&ntry,  and  4  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked 
the  Union  troops  with  shot  and  shell,  foUowint 
it  with  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  &om  behind 
trees  and  other  places  of  shelter;  this  vu re- 
plied to  by  a  section  of  a  U.  8.  battery,  conaat- 
ing  of  2  10-pounder  rifled  cannon,  with  trhidi 
the  confederate  guns  were  silenced,  and  theii 
troops  caused  to  retreat.  The  loss  on  the 
Union  side  was  2  killed  and  10  wounded,  most 
of  them  only  slightly.  The  confedeT&t«9  loet 
4  killed,  a  number  wounded,  and  1  prisoner. 

LEXINGTON  (Mo.),  Battle  OF.  Theattadi 
of  a  large  confederate  force  upon  a  body  of 
Union  home  guards  numbering  about  4S0,  Ra- 
tioned at  Lexington,  on  Aug.  29, 1861,  althoii^ 
the  assault  was  repulsed,  led  to  the  sending  to 
this  point,  Sept.  9,  of  an  Irish  regiment  and  some 
other  troops  under  Col.  Mulligan,  in  all  sweffiig 
the  numbers  to  nearly  2,600  men.  Meantime, 
the  retreat  of  the  Union  forces  after  the  battle 
of  "Wilson's  creek  having  left  the  S.  V.  part  of 
the  state  open  to  the  confederates.  Gen.  Sca- 
ling Price  advanced  northward  uponLexingtoi 
with  an  army  of  12,000,  which  was  inciwued 
on  his  way  and  after  arrival  by  junction  witk 
Col.  Green  and  others  to  not  less  than  20,0CC>, 
Hearing  of  the  advance  of  Price,  Mulligan  had 
intrenched  himself  about  midway  betweoi  tlie 
old  and  new  towns  of  Lexington,  which  aw 
about  a  mile  apart,  enclosing  a  large  ai^oi 
three  sides  with  a  high  earthwork  and  a  ditdi, 
the  fonrth  side  being  protected  by  the  rirer; 
within  the  enclosure,  beside  the  troops,  were 
the  wagons  and  trains  and  a  large  omuber  of 
horses  and  mules.  The  only  artillery  for  whidi 
Mulligan  had  ammunition  consisted  of  5  bris 
pieces,  and  his  cavalry  were  provided  only  with 
pistols  and  side  arms.  On  the  12th  the  assanlt 
commenced,  Gen.  Rains  with  9  pieces  of  artil- 
lery attacking  the  western  side  of  the  worki, 
which  was  weakest ;  and  though  his  men 
reached  the  hospital  andbayonetedsomeoftlie 
inmates  on  their  cots,  they  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss.  Skirmishing  continued  for  sevwil 
days,  during  which  Col.  Mulligan  sent  to  Jefin- 
son  City  an  urgent  request  for  reenforcemenu, 
but  for  various  reasons  none  reached  him 
The  shot  and  shell  thrown  by  the  enemy  c» 
tinned  to  make  havoc  among  the  animiJs  m 
the  stores,  the  fright  of  the  former  beconuM 
an  added  source  of  danger  to  the  ineo;  asd 
the  ground  containing  no  weUs  or  springs,  the 
situation  of  the  Union  troops  became  still  nxn 
distressing  when,  on  the  17th,  they  were  JT 
the  enemy's  position  cut  off  from  access  to  tie 
river,  their  rations  at  the  same  time  gtotM 
short.  The  confederates,  advancing  and  Bring 
behind  bales  of  hemp  which  they  roDed  befaw 
them,  had  under  cover  of  these  secured  a  po- 
sition in  the  rear;  and  from  this  time  |hty 
made  few  assanlts,  waiting  until  Col.  ^"'''S'' 
should  surrender  through  necessity.  On  tt« 
Slst  the  home  guard,  becoming  discoonKO^ 
raised  in  a  part  of  the  camp  distant  from  their 
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commander's  position  a  white  flog,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  taken  down.    A  severe  assault 
was  then  made  from  within  the  works  npon 
the  nearest  battery  of  the  enemj ;  bat  the  dis- 
contented body  baring  in  the  mean  time  with- 
drawn within  the  inner  line  of  worlu,  and 
again  raised  a  white  flag,  Ool.  Mnlligan  decided 
to  capitnlate.    By  the  terms  allowed,  the  ofiS- 
cers  were  retained  as  prisoners,  the  men  being 
permitted  to  depart  without  their  arms,  and 
under  a  pledge  not  again  to  serve  against  the 
confederate  states.     The  Union  loss  in  Idlled 
and  wonnded  bos  been  stated  at  180,  and  also 
at  about  800 ;  that  of  the  confederates  was 
probably  equally  great;  they  secured  by  the 
capture  several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  many 
horses,  the  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
stores,  together  with  more  than  $260,000  which 
had  been  buried  within  the  works,  but  which 
they  unearthed.    On  Sept.  29,  npon  the  ap- 
I        proach  of  Gen.  Fremont,  Price  commenced  the 
I        evacuation  of  Lexington,  leaving  only  a  garri- 
I        son  of  about  800  men.  On  Oct.  16,  liajoi  White 
I       with  260  Union  troops  surprised  the  garrison 
r       and  recaptured  the  place,  taking  the  troops 
i       prisoners  along  with  the  sick  and  wounded  re- 
;       maining  there,  2  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  arms, 
i       The  town  was  found  to  have  been  stripped  of 
I       movable  articles,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
I       were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
I  LITTLE,  Henkt,  a  general  in  the  service  of 

the  confederate  states,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
I  killed  in  the  battle  of  Inka,  Sept.  19, 1862.  He 
was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry 
Jnly  1, 1839,  was  transferred  to  the  7th  infantry 
I  in  May,  1843,  and  became  1st  lientenant  in  April, 
1846 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey,  Sept.  28,  1846,  and  distingnished 
himself  at  Cerro  Gordo;  became  captain  in 
Aug.  1847 ;  and  resigned  May  7, 1861,  to  enter 
the  confederate  army,  in  which  he  was  a  briga- 
dier-general at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LOOKWOOD,  HenbtHall,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Kent 
CO.,  Del.,  Aug.  17, 1814.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1836,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lientenant  in  the  2d  artillery.  He  served  under 
Gen.  Jesup  in  Florida  in  18S6-'7,  resigned  his 
commission  in  September  of  the  latter  year, 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
navy  in  1841,  and  being  ordered  to  the  frigate 
United  States  made  a  8  years'  cruise  with  her 
in  the  Pacific  (1842-'6),  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Monterey,  Gal.  (1842).  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  ordered  to  the  naval  asylum  at 
Philadelphia,  and  tlienoe  to  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis  (1846)  as  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  which  appointment 
he  continued  to  hold  until  1861,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  field  artillery  and 
in£antry  tactics.  He  has  also  held  at  different 
times  the  professorships  of  astronomy  and  gun- 
nery. In  1861  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
1st  Delaware  volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  8  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
asugaed  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac    In  Sep- 


tember he  was  ordered  to  establish  a  camp  at 
Oambridge,  Md.,  and  soon  afterward  took  pos- 
session of  Accomac  and  Northampton  cos., 
Ya.,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware.  Gen.  Lockwood  has  published 
a  work  "  On  Small  Arms  and  other  Military  Ex- 
ercises, adapted  to  the  Kaval  Service"  (1862), 
and  a  "  Manual  of  Naval  Batteries." 

LOGAN,  John  Alkxandek,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Jackson  co.  111.,  Feb.  9,  1826.  He  received  but 
a  limited  education,  and  in  1846  volunteered  in 
the  1st  Illinois  regiment  for  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  elected  1st  lieutenant,  and  for  some 
time  was  a^utant  of  the  regiment.  Returning 
home  in  1848,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1851,  became  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  3d  judicial  district  in  1852,  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  from  Franklin  and  Jackson 
COS.  by  the  democrats  in  the  some  year  and  also 
in  1866,  and  in  1868  and  1860  was  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  Michigan  volun- 
teers, fought  at  Bull  run,  Jnly  21,  returned  to 
Illinois  in  August,  and  raised  the  31st  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont.  He  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  21,  1862,  and  assigned  a  brigade  under 
Gen.  Grant.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  he  commanded  the  division  engaged  in  re- 
building the  railroad  to  Jackson  and  Columbus, 
after  the  completion  of  which  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  at  Jackson,  Tenn. 

LONGSTREET,  Jambs,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Sonth  Car- 
olina about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lientenant  in 
the  4th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
8th  infantry  March  4,  1846,  and  Ist  lieutenant 
Feb.  23, 1847;  was  regimental  adjutant  from  1847 
to  1849 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Oontreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  mt^or 
for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Bey,  Sept.  8,  1847; 
distinguisheid  himself  at  Chapultepec,  where  he 
was  severely  wonnded;  became  captain  in  Dec. 
1862 ;  and  was  appointed  paymaster,  with  the 
rank  of  m^or,  July  19, 1868.  He  resigned  his 
commission  June  1,  1861,  and  17  days  after- 
ward commanded  as  a  brigadier-general  the 
confederate  troops  in  the  battle  of  Blackburn's 
ford.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny  campaign,  led  an  army  corps  in  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  Maryland,  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  Oct.  1862,  and  in  December  com- 
manded the  left  in  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg. 

LORING,  William  W.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  North 
Oarolina  about  1816,  was  2d  lieutenant  in  a 
company  of  mounted  volunteers  serving  in 
Florida  in  the  Indian  war  of  1836-42  ;  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  mounted  rifles  May  27, 
1846,  and  miyor  Feb.  16, 1847 ;  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Chnmbusco,  and  colonel  fon  gallantry  at 
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Ohapoltepec ;  lost  an  arm  in  storming  the  Be- 
len  gate  of  Mexico ;  became  lieatenant-oolonel 
March  16,  1848,  and  colonel  Dec.  SO,  1856; 
served  iu  fTew  Mexico,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  conflicts  with  the  Indians  there,  in  1857 ; 
resigned  May  18,  1861,  and  was  appointed  a 
bri^dier-general  in  the  confederate  army,  in 
which  he  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  a  m^jor-general. 
In  Sept.  1862,  he  took  command  of  the  con- 
federate forces  in  western  Virginia,  but  was 
recalled  a  month  later. 

LOVELL,  Mansfield,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  about  1828,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  artillery,  and  let  lieutenant  Feb.  6, 
1847;  served  during  the  Mexican  war  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Quitman,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  great  intimacy  long  afterward  con- 
tinned  to  exist ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gal- 
lantry at  Ohapultepec,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed; was  also  wounded  in  the  Belen  gate  con- 
flict; and  resigned  Dec.  18, 1854,  along  with  his 
friend  Oapt.  G.  W.  Smith,  now  also  a  general 
in  tho  confederate  service,  in  order  to  join  Gen. 
Quitman's  projected  Cuban  expedition.  Smith 
and  Lovell,  who  were  to  have  held  important 
commands  in  the  Cuban  army,  were  employed 
after  the  failure  of  that  scheme  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hewitt's  iron  works  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1858  Smith  was  appointed 
street  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Lovell  became  his  deputy.  While  serving 
in  that  capacity  he  also  became  captain  of  an 
artiUery  company  known  as  the  city  gnard  in 
the  New  York  mUitia,  and  drilled  it  to  the  nee 
of  heavy  artillery  for  coast  defence.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  the  services 
of  the  division  in  which  this  company  belonged 
were  offered  to  the  federal  government,  where- 
upon he  resigned.  He  remained  in  New  York 
for  some  time  afterward,  when  he  made  bis 
way  to  the  Sonth,  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  on  Oct.  9,  1861,  was  appointed  to 
command  at  New  Orleans.  There  he  remained 
until  the  approach  of  the  federal  forces  under 
Commodore  Farragut  and  Gen.  Butler  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  His  present  rank  is  that 
of  a  mi^or-gcneral. 

LYON,  Nathaniel,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
nnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Ashford, 
Windham  co..  Conn.,  July  14, 1819,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek,  Mo.,  Aug.  10, 1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841  and 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Florida  war,  and  snb- 
seqnently  served  at  various  posts  on  the  west- 
em  frontier.  In  1846  he  took  part  in  the  cap- 
tare  of  Monterey,  was  made  1st  lieutenant  in 
Feb.  1847,  and,  joining  with  his  regiment  the  ar- 
my under  Gen.  Scott,  was  present  in  the  actions 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  commanded  his 
company  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  winning 
the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  was  wounded 
in  tho  assault  on  the  Belen  gate  of  Mexico. 
At  the  dose^f  tiie  war  he  was  ordered  to  Cal- 


ifornia, and  recmved  the  fiill  rsnk  of  eaptua. 
He  was  on  active  duty  in  Kansas  dmiag  the 
free  state  troubles  there.    Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Lonis,  Moi, 
aronnd  which  batteries  and  euthvorks  irse 
erected,  guns  moonted,  and  the  small  gunsm 
80  disposed  in  the  neighborhood  as  to  wean  ft 
against  snrpriae.    On  May  7  the  police  «iaa» 
sioners  of  St.  Lonis,  on  constitutional  gnmnd], 
formally  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  treopt 
from  all  places  and  buildings  outside  of  the  t^ 
senal    grounds,   which    Oapt.  Lyon  refined. 
Meantime  the  state  militia  had  been  called  out 
by  the  governor,  C.  F.  Jackson,  and  sereni 
encampments  formed,  ostensibly  for  instmctitiii 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  but  reallj.  e 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  preparatory  to  the 
forcible  secession  of  the  state.    That  at  St 
Louis,   called  Camp  Jackson,  farnidied  w& 
arms  from  the  arsenal  at  Baton  Souge,Ii. 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  -was  taor 
menced  on  May  6,  and  broken  up  by  Cant.  Lt« 
on  the  10th,  with  the  aid  of  several  thoiiEaiid 
citizens  organized  as  home  guards.    (See  Cub 
Jackbok.)    Gen.  Harney,  commander  of  tlit 
department,  soon  after  arrived,  and  iassed  t 
proclamation  approving  of  Gapt.  Ljon's  pro- 
ceeding ;  but,  having  on  the  21st  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  the 
commander  of  the  state  militia,  to  make  no 
military  movement  so  long  as  the  peace  of  the 
state  was  preserved  by  its  authorities,  he  wis 
recalled  10  days  later,  and  the  comioaDd  de- 
volved upon  Capt.  Lyon,  now  brigadier-genenl 
of  Missouri  volunteers.   On  June  11  be  graoted 
an  Interview  to  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gea.  Prict 
in  which  they  urged  the  preservation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  state,  and  the  confinement  of 
the  U.  8.  troops  to  the  places  then  held  by 
them.    Gen.  Lyon  having  refased  these  ot«- 
tnres,  the  governor  retnnted  to  JefPeraoa  Citr. 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  60,000  inilil!> 
to  "  repel  the  invasion  of  tibo  state,"  did  oatht 
14th  departed  for  Booneville  with  the  troops  be 
had  collected.    Gen.  Lyon  followed  himthrthff 
f^om  St.  Louis,  leaving.a  garrison  at  Jeffenoo 
City  and  taking  possession  of  the  state  arehiTts. 
and  defeated  the  militia  on  the  17th.   (Bee 
Booneville,  in   this   supplement.)    He  thei 
marched  to  Springfield,  where  his  forcea,  ritli 
those  previously  there  under  Gen.  Sweeny- 
amounted  to  about  6,000.     He  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  superseded  in  the  comsiw 
of  the  department  by  Gen.  Fremont.    C» 
Aug.  1  he  advanced  to  give  battle  to  they 
preaching   confederates    nnder  Gen.  MeCu- 
loch,  a  portion  of  whose  army  he  met  the 
next  day  and  defeated  at  Dug  Spring,  *iio°' 
19  m.  8.  W.  of  Springfield,  to  which  he  retffli- 
ed  on  the  6th.    (See  Duo  Spbejo.)   McCnUo* 
being  now  joined  by  Gen.  Price,  the  conftdw'* 
army  became  4  or  6  times  as  large  as  his  owii, 
and  was  threatening  his  position.   He  had  ks| 
frequent  and  urgent   requests  for  addition" 
troops,  bat  finding  it  impossible  to  proosrt 
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them,  determined,  rather  than  abandon  B.  W. 
Missauri,  to  riak  a  battle  with  his  present  force. 
He  aooordin^  advanced  and  met  the  enemy  on 
the  lOth  at  Wilson's  creek,  and  in  the  enaaing 
battle,  after  being  twice  wonnded,  was  leading 
into  action  a  regiment  whose  colonel  had  been 
killed,  when  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a 
Hini6  ball,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  (See 
Wilson's  Obbbk.)  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Oonnecticat  for  interment,  and  great  honors 
were  paid  to  his  memory.     He  bequeathed 


neariy  all  his  property,  amonnting  to  abont 
$80,000,  to  the  government,  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  In  1860,  while  sta- 
tioned at  Oamp  Kiley,  Kansas,  Oapt.  Lyon  pab- 
lished  in  a  local  newspaper  a  series  of  letters 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  presidency,  and  in  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  republican  party,  which  have 
been  collected  into  a  volume  entitled  "  The  last 
Political  Writings  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon," 
with  a  memoir  (12mo.,  New  York,  1862). 
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MoABTHUR,  JoHir,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  tiie  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  the  par- 
ish of  Erskine,  Benfrewshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  17, 
1836.  He  is  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  work- 
ed in  his  father's  shop  till  the  age  of  38,  When 
he  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Chicago. 
Here  he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  fore- 
man of  boiler  making  in  a  foundery,  and  after- 
ward opened  a  smithy  and  boiler  fiictor^  of  his 
own.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  join- 
ed a  volunteer  regiment  with  a  militia  com- 
pany of  which  he  was  captain,  and  was  chosen 
lieatenant-colonel.  Soon  afterward  he  became 
colonel  of  the  12th  Illinois  volunteers.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  attack  on  Fort 
Donelson,  and  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, March  81, 1862.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and  now  (Dec.  1863)  holds  a 
oommand  in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Grant. 

MoOALL,  GaoBoa  Asobibau),  a  brigadier- 
mneral  of  volanteers  in  the  U.  S.  armj,  bom 
in  Phihidelphia,  Maroh  16,  1803.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  brevetted  a 
id  lieutenant  in  the  1st  in&ntry,  and  in  the 
same  year  transferred  to  the  4th  infantry.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
£.  P.  Gaines,  and  served  as  assistant  acMntant- 
general  in  the  western  department  nntu  1886, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  a  ct^itaiuOT.  For  his 
services  during  the  war  with  the  Florida  In- 
dians he  was  recommended  by  Gten.  Worth  for 
a  minor's  brevet,  which  however  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  him  until  1846,  when  for  gallantry 
at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaoa  de  la 
Palma  he  received  the  brevets  of  nujor  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
also  presented  him  with  a  sword.  In  1847  he 
was  promoted  to  be  a  miqor  in  the  8d  in&ntry, 
and  in  1850,  while  commanding  his  retriment 
in  New  Mexico,  received  from  President  Taylor 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  April  39,  1868, 
when  he  resigned  his  commisiion  and  retired  to 
hii  residence  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  requested 
by  Gov.  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  to  organize  a 
oorps  (rf  16,000  men,  to  be  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vou  XVI. — 60 


vania  reserve  corps,  who  by  act  of  the  legiala- 
tnre  were  detailed  for  the  defence  of  the  state 
frontier.  He  accordingly  organized  12  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  1  of  riflemen,  1  of  artillery, 
and  1  of  cavalry,  with  which,  having  on  May 
17, 1861,  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  he  marched  to  Washington,  where 
the  corps  was  converted  into  a  divi»on  of  8 
brigades,  of  which  he  assumed  the  command. 
During  the  winter  of  1861-'2  he  held  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  lines  in  firontof  Washington, 
and  planned  the  movement  against  Dranesville, 
Dec.  80,  1861,  which  resulted  in  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory to  the  Union  arms.  His  division  was  re- 
tuned  on  the  Potomac  after  the  departure  of 
MoClellan  to  the  peninsula ;  but  on  June  18, 
1862,  he  joined  the  army  before  Bichmond, 
taking  post  at  Meohanicsville,  near  the  corps  of 
Fitz  John  Porter,  to  which  he  was  temporarily 
attached,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy.  On  the 
36th  he  retired  behind  Beaver  Dam  creek,  1  m. 
S.  of  MechanicsvUle,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
fought  a  severe  battle  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  confederates,  who  were  repulsed  at 
nightfall  with  great  loss.  At  daybreak  of  the 
87th,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Gon. 
MoClellan,  he  fell  back  several  miles  to  Gkines's 
null,  where  he  held  the  left  of  the  Union  line  in 
the  desperate  battle  of  that  day.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia reserve  snffered  more  in  proportion  to  tiieir 
nnml>ers  in  these  two  days  than  any  other  divi- 
sion in  the  army,  but  preserved  their  organiza- 
tion intact  and  were  commended  for  steadiness 
and  valor.  During  the  maroh  toward  the 
James  river.  Gen.  McCall  accompanied  the  ad- 
vance under  Porter,  and  on  the  SOth  fought  a 
superior  confederate  force  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Turkey  bridge  and  New  Market  roads,  his  spe- 
cial dnty  being  to  defend  the  wagon  trains 
passing  that  pomt.  Having  beaten  the  enemy 
off  after  a  hwd  struggle,  he  was  reconnoitring 
in  the  darlmess  in  front  of  his  line,  when  he 
was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  body  of  con- 
federate troops.  After  suffering  a  rigorous 
confinement  in  Richmond,  he  was  ezehai^ed  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Chester  county  for  the  benefit  of  his  heslth, 
which  was  mnoh  impaired  by  his  impriBonmeat. 
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On  the  26di  of  th^  montli  he  reoeived  from  the 
citizens  of  Chester  a  sword,  and  in  the  gaooeed- 
ing  October  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
congress  of  the  democratic  party  in  his  district. 
MoOLELLAN,  Geobok  Bbinton,  miuor-gen- 
eral  in  the  U.  B.  army,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  Deo.  8, 1826.  His  father.  Dr.  George 
MoClellan,  was  a  distinguished  physician  and 
RBrgeon  of  that  city.  The  son  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  until  he  was  16 
years  old,  and  then  entered  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  where  he  was  graduated  2d  in  his 
class  in  1846.  He  was  bre vetted  2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  and  immediately  ordered  to  Mex- 
ico, where,  as  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  sap- 
pers, miners,  and  pontoniers,  he  rendered  the 
most  valuable  services.  At  the  siege  of  Vera 
Oruz  he  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Worth's  division, 
and  was  commended  in  the  official  reports.  At 
Oerro  Gordo  and  Mexico  he  was  attached  to 
the  division  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  and,  together  with 
Lieutenants  (now  GeneraJs)  Beanregard  and 
Foster,  was  specially  commended  for  gallant 
eonduol  At  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco  he  won 
the  brevet  of  1st  lieutenant,  and  at  Molino  del 
Rey  that  of  captain,  which  he  declined.  He  ac- 
cepted a  brevet  however  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  Chapultepec,  and  the  next  year 
took  command  of  the  company  of  sappers,  min- 
ers, and  pontoniers,  with  which  after  the  war 
he  was  ordered  to  West  Point,  as  captain  of  field 
labors  and  instructor  of  the  bayonet  exercise. 
While  thus  employed  he  translated  from  the 
French  a  "Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercise," 
which  became  the  text  book  of  the  service.  In 
1851  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Delaware  to  super- 
intend its  construction  under  M^or  John  San- 
ders. The  next  year  he  accompanied  Gapt. 
Bandolph  B.  Maroy  (now  his  father-in-law)  on 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  Red  river,  and  in 
Sept.  1852,  was  ordered  to  accompany  Gen.  F. 
F.  Smith  as  senior  engineer  to  Texas,  to  sur- 
vey the  rivers  and  harbors  of  that  state.  The 
following  April  he  reported  for  duty  to  the  late 
Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  then  governor  of  Wash- 
ington territory,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for  a  Pacino 
railroad.  lieut.  McOIellan  was  detailed  for  the 
examination  of  the  western  part  of  the  pro- 
posed line.  Starting  from  Steilacoom,  he  ex- 
plored the  Yakima  pass  and  various  portions 
of  the  Oascade  range,  and  the  most  direct  route 
to  Puget  sound,  his  report  forming  the  Ist  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys  "  pub- 
lished by  the  government.  In  his  next  official 
report,  Jefierson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war, 
highly  complimented  him  on  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  performed  this  duty.  Ho 
-was  almost  immediately  afterward  detailed  to 
investigate  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  obtain  all  the  necessary 
data  on  construction,  equipment,  and  mannge< 
ment  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Pacific 
railroad.  Of  the  result  of  his  proceedings  he 
presented  a  full  report  in  Kor.  1864.  His  next 
employment  was  a  secret  mission  to  the  West 


Indies.  He  had  received  his  oommiaaion  aa  lat 
lieutenant  in  1868,  and  in  March,  1864,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  in  the  Ist  oavalrjr.  In 
the  n)ring  of  1866  he  was  sent  with  il^on 
Delaneld  and  Mordecai  to  Europe  to  stndy  the 
organization  of  European  armies,  and  observe 
the  war  in  the  Crimea.  He  wrote  one  Tolome 
of  the  report  of  this  conmiission,  which  was 
printed  by  order  of  congress.  Gapt.  McOlel- 
lan's  portion  was  republished  in  PliiladelphiA 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Armies  of  Europe,  oan>- 
prising  Descriptions  in  detail  of  the  Militai7 
Systems  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Pmsaia, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia"  (8vo.,  1861).  He  re- 
signed his  commisuon  in  Jan.  1857,  and  acted 
for  3  years  aa  vice-president  and  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  central  railroad,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  two  months 
later  president  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
same  road.  He  still  held  tbia  office  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861.  Tendering  his 
resignation  (which  was  not  accepted.  Gen. 
McClellan  being  still  president  of  that  railroad), 
he  received  a  conmiission  as  miyor-geneial 
frvmtfae  governor  of  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize the  9  months'  volunteers  from  that  state. 
At  the  request  of  their  respective  governors,  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  were  united  with 
western  Virginia  to  form  the  department  of  the 
Ohio  under  Gen.  McOlellan's  command.  About 
June  1  his  army  began  to  cross  the  Ohio  into 
western  Virginia,  and  on  the  8d  two  detadi- 
ments  under  Cols.  Dumont  and  Kelley  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Philippi.  On  the  18th  Geo. 
MoClellan  himself  left  Cincinnati  to  take  the 
field,  and  on  July  10  came  upon  the  confeder- 
ates under  Col.  Pegram  at  Rich  mountain. 
They  were  defeated  by  a  force  of  abont  3,000 
men  under  G«n.  Rosecrans,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  after  an  inefiectnal  attempt  to  form 
a  junction  with  Gen.  Garnett  at  Laurel  hiB. 
The  latter  officer  was  attacked  by  a  divisiea 
under  Gen.  T.  A.  Morris,  and  after  a  memorable 
pursuit  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Oarrick's  ford, 
July  11,  and  his  whole  command  captured  s 
routed.  This  victory  was  the  decisive  aslioa 
of  the  campaign ;  the  whole  K.  W.  part  of  the 
state  had  been  cleared  of  confederate  troops  in 
about  6  weeks,  and  the  Wheeling  legislature  left 
free  to  organize  a  loyal  government.  On  the 
night  of  Jul];  23,  the  day  following  the  batde 
of  Boll  run,  Gen.  McOIellan  was  summoned  to 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  natioAsl 
troops  on  the  Potomac.  On  Aug.  4  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  as  miQor-general  of  the 
regular  army,  his  commission  dating  from  May 
14.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  army  <rf 
the  Potomac,  organizing  and  disciplining  his 
forces,  until  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Scott  froni 
active  service,  Nov.  1,  when  he  was  appcnnted 
general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  The  forces  made  no  important  raoTc- 
ment  until  March  6,  1862,  when  a  general  ad- 
vaMoe  was  ordered  toward  Maaassas  Jnnotion. 
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The  confederates,  having  evacnated  thai  place, 
took  np  a  line  of  defence  behind  the  Rappahan- 
nock ;  but  HcOIellan  had  planned  an  attack  upon 
another  quarter,  and  while  his  rangnard  was 
making  demonstrations  npon  the  direct  road  to 
Richmond  by  way  of  CentreviHe  and  Manassas, 
his  main  body  was  embarked  at  Alexandria 
and  transported  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Thenoe 
he  advanced  npon  Torktown,  whi<di  was  evac- 
uated by  the  enemy  May  4,  after  a  siege  of 
one  month.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  no  sooner 
ti^en  the  field  than  he  was  relieved  of  aU  his 
commands  except  that  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  Gen.  ICcDoweU,  whom  he  had  in- 
Btmoted  to  follow  him  firom  Washington  with 
40,000  men,  was  placed  over  the  department 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  ordered  to  Frederics- 
bnrg.  One  of  MoDowdl's  divisions,  however, 
was  sent  to  the  peninsula,  and  with  this  assist- 
ance McClellan  began  his  march  from  Tork- 
town to  Richmond.  After  defeating  the  con- 
federates at  Williamsbnrg  and  Hanover  Court 
House,  his  army  took  np  a  position  along  the 
Ohickahominy,  on  the  E.  of  Richmond,  their 
lines  reaching  iu  some  places  within  4  or  6  miles 
of  the  city,  and  their  base  of  supplies  being  on 
the  extreme  right,  at  the  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey  river.  To  protect  such  an  extended 
line,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  was  contin- 
aaUy  drawing  reSnforoements  from  other  quar- 
ters soon  became  impoesible ;  and  after  a  small 
body  of  confederate  cavalry  under  Stuart  had 
once  made  the  complete  <»rcuit  of  his  army. 
Gen.  McOlellan  resolved  to  retreat  to  the  James 
river.  The  supplies  were  accordingly  shipped 
to  that  point,  and  on  June  27  the  retreat  b^an. 
The  whole  of  this  difficult  flank  movement  waa 
a  continuous  battle,  in  which  the  national 
losses  were  not  less  than  16,000.  On  July  a 
they  reached  a  position  of  safety  at  Harrison's 
Lianding  on  the  James,  where,  protected  by  the 
gunboats,  they  remained  until  Aug.  24.  In  the 
mean  time  G-en.  Halleck  had  been  called  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  national  armies,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  Oen.  MoOlellan  to  retam  to 
Yorktown  and  Fortress  Monroe  with  his  whole 
command.  This  retreat  was  accomplished  with- 
out loss.  Gen.  Pope,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Virginia,  effecting  a  diversion  in  McCIellan's 
fiivor  by  a  movement  toward  Richmond  fix>m 
iJie  north.  The  largest  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomao  was  at  once  sent  to  asnst  Pope  in 
the  engagements  between  the  R^pahannock 
and  Washington,  culminating  in  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Boll  run,  while  McOlellan  himself  waa 
put  in  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  At  the  close  of  Gen.  Pope's  Virginia 
campaign  he  resumed  his  old  command.  On 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  Gen.  Lee  he 
inarched  to  attack  him,  and  defeated  him  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  IT,  following  his 
retreating  array  as  far  aa  the  Potomac.  Here 
Gen.  M<K}lellan  halted  to  await  supplies  of 
clothing  and  horses,  during  which  time  Stu- 
art made  a  complete  drcuit  of  the  army  of 


the  Potomac.  On  Oct.  28  Gen.  Halleck  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  secretary  of  war:  "On  the 
1st  of  October,  finding  that  he  [Gen.  McOlel- 
lan] purposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
I  urged  him  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing  ont  to 
him  the  disadvantages  of  delaying  tUl  the  au- 
tumn rains  had  swollen  the  Potomao  and  im- 
paired the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  October  he 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  '  cross  the  Poto- 
mac, and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive 
him  south.  Tour  army  mtut  move  now 
while  the  roads  are  good.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order 
was  given.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no 
such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army  nnder  the 
command  of  Gen.  McCleUan  as  to  prevent  his 
compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance  against 
the  enemy."  A  few  days  later  a  commission 
nnder  the  presidency  of  Miyor-Gen.  David 
Hunter,  appointed  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  surrender  of  Harp- 
er's Ferry  to  the  confederates,  Sept.  15,  severely 
censured  Gen.  McClellan  for  failing  to  relieve 
or  protect  that  place.  On  Nov.  7  he  waa  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  the  order  reached  him  at  Salem, 
Va.  Turning  over  the  command  to  his  sac- 
cessor,  Gkn.  Bnmside,  he  took  leave  of  his 
army,  who  showed  him  the  strongest  marks  of 
affection  and  respect,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  Trenton,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
honors. — Beside  the  works  previously  men- 
tioned, Gen.  McClellan  has  written  "  Regular 
tions  and  Instructions  for  the  Field  Service  of 
the  United  States  Cavalry  in  Time  of  War," 
and  "  European  Cavalry,  including  Details  of 
the  Organization  of  the  Cavalry  Service  among 
the  prinMjral  Nations  of  Europe." 

MoCLE!rN'AND,  Johk  Alexandeb,  mqjor- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom 
in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.,  May  SO,  1812.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1816,  his  mother  re- 
moved to  Shawneetown,  III.,  where  the  .son 
worked  on  a  farm.  In  1829  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1882  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  The  same  year  he  volunteered  in  the  war 
against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  on  his  return 
home  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  trade  (1838-'4), 
bad  health  unfitting  him  for  professional  pur- 
suits. In  1886  he  established  Uie  Shawneetown 
"  Democrat,"  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1886,  1840,  and  1842,  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  1848  became  a  represen- 
tative in  congress.  His  first  speech  was  upon 
the  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen. 
Jackson  by  Judge  H^.  During  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  same  congress  he  brought  forward, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
a  comprehensive  report  accompanied  by  a  bill 
for  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  in  the  completion  of 
the  niinois  and  Michigan  canaL  In  1844,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  the  usual  time  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  another  election  for 
representatives  in  congresb  came  on,  and  Mr. 
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UoOlemand  was  reelected  withoat  opposition. 
In  1846  and  181A  be  was  again  chosen.  He 
wajs  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolntions 
in  the  democratic  state  convention  of  1868, 
which  Bostained  the  course  of  Senator  Donglas 
on  theLecompton  biU.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  Springfield  district,  and 
served  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  resigned,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  with 
Col.  (now  Brig.  Oen.)  J.  A.  Logan  and  OoL 
P.  B.  Fouke,  both  members  of  congress,  raised 
the  MoClernand  brigade.  The  president  ap- 
pointed him  a  brigadier-general,  when  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  Cairo.  He  accompanied 
Gen.  Grant  to  Belmont,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Fort  Donelson,  was  made  a  m^or- 
general  of  volunteers,  March  21, 1862,  and  was 
in  command  of  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh.  He  served  with  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, under  Mtgor-Gen.  Grant,  until  the  autumn 
of  1862,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  coinmaDd 
of  a  special  expedition.  ' 

MoOOOK,  Alszawder  McDowell,  mtjor- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom 
m  Jefferson  co.,  O.,  in  1828,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1852  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lientenant  in  the  8d  infantry;  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Indians  in  Kew  Mexico 
in  1867;  was  assistant  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point  in  1868 ;  became  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  Dec.  1868,  captain  May  14,  1861,  and 
colonel  of  the  Ist  Ohio  volunteers  in  April, 
1861 ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  run ;  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Sept.  8,  1861,  and  m^jor-general 
July  17, 1862.  He  commanded  the  army  corps 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct.  8, 
1862. — ^RoBXBT  L.,  brother  of  die  preceding, 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S. 
army,  born  in  Jefferson  co.,  O.,  in  1887,  mar- 
dered  near  Salem,  Ala.,  Aug.  5,  1862.  He 
studied  law  and  practised  that  profesrion  at 
Oolnmbus  and  Cincinnati,  entered  the  service 
in  1661  as  colonel  of  the  9th  Ohio  volunteers, 
eerved  in  western  Virginia,  where  he-  com- 
manded a  brigade  under  Gen.  Bosecrans,  and 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  Rich  monn- 
tain,  Camifex  ferry,  and  the  battle  of  Mill 
Spring  in  S.  E.  Kentucky,  Jan.  19,  1862,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  March  21,  1862. 
He  commanded  a  division  in  Thomas's  corps  of 
Bnell's  army,  and  was  murdered  by  guerOlas 
as  he  was  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance. 

MoCOWN,  John  Poster,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 
and  appointed  2d  lientenant  in  the  4th  artil- 
lery ;  became  1st  lientenant  Sept.  80, 1848,  and 
was  regimental  qnartermaster  m  1847-'8 ;  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Oerro  Gordo, 
April  18,  1847;  became  captain  in  Jan.  1861 ; 
resigned  May  17, 1861,  and  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  confederate  army.  He  com- 
manded at  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  in  March,  1862, 
which  he  evacuated  after  Uie  inveatment  by 
Gen.  Pope  on  the  night  of  the  18th. 


MoOUJLlX>OH,  Bsir,  a  general  in  the  i 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Rnthetford 
CO.,  Tenn.,  in  1814,  killed  in  the  battle  <^  Pe« 
ridge,  March  7,  1862.  He  emigrated  to  Texas, 
fought  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Texan  artillery  corps,  and  was  a 
captain  of  rangers  in  the  Mexican  war.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Monterey ;  was  made 
a  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  m^jor  Jofy 
16,  1846,  and  retained  that  office  till  Sept.  6, 
1847,  having  meanwhile  commanded  a  spy  c«>m- 

Sany  which  reconnoitred  the  position  of  tihe 
[exicans  before  the  battle  of  Baena  Yista,  and 
having  gained  new  distinction  by  gaUsntry  in 
that  battle ;  was  appointed  maiehal  of  Texas 
by  President  Pierce  in  April,  1868 ;  decSned 
the  appointment  of  m^or  in  the  1st  earaby, 
March  8, 1866;  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan  a  oommiasioner  to  adjnst  the  difficd- 
ties  with  the  Mormons  in  Utaii  in  May,  186T. 
Long  known  as  desiring'  the  overthrow  of  the 
U.  S.  government,  he  was  in  Washington  aboat 
the  time  of  the  inangnration  of  President  lia- 
coln,  as  was  believed  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting possession  of  that  city  by  a  sadden  attack 
at  &e  head  of  a  force  of  secessionists,  and  prep- 
arations  were  made  to  resist  him,  April  10, 18C1; 
but  no  such  attack  was  made.  Appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  forces  of  Arkansas,  he 
issued  in  June,  1861,  a  proclamation  calling  oa 
the  people  of  Arkansas  to  assemble  at  Fayette- 
ville  to  defend  the  state  from  invasion  cominir 
from  Missouri.  He  commanded  in  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  creek,  Mo.,  Aug.  10,  1861,  where 
Gen.  Lyon  was  killed ;  but  after  that  battle  sir- 
rendered  the  chief  authority  in  Missonri  to 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  while  Gen.  Van  D<»ii.  at 
the  confederate  army,  commanded  the  trans- 
Mississippi  department,  and  directed  the  battle 
of  Pea  ndge,  where  McCnlloch  led  a  corps  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  troops.  He  fefl 
on  the  second  day  of  the  battle. 

McDowell,  a  village  in  Highland  eo.,  Va., 
between  Monterey  and  Staunton,  where  was 
fought  an  action  between  the  national  and  con- 
federate troops,  May  8,  1862.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  commanded  by 
Gen.  Milroy,  reached  McDowell  on  the  way  te 
Staunton.  Three  regiments  considerably  ia 
advance  of  the  main  body  were  attacked  at 
noon  by  the  confederates  nnder  Jnekton,  aai 
driven  back  to  within  li  miles  of  McDoweS, 
where  about  6  P.  M.  they  made  a  stand,  and 
were  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  force,  and 
by  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Sohenck,  whidi  had 
marched  £rom  FranUin.  A  general  engage- 
ment ensued,  the  enemy,  stationed  along  an 
elevated  platean,  having  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  numbers,  and  the  national  forces  be- 
ing superior  in  artillery.  No  material  advan- 
tage occurred  to  either  side  until  about  I 
o'dook  in  the  evening,  when  the  enony  by  a 
flank  movement  on  the  Union  left  o<anpellad 
IGlroy  and  Sohenck  to  order  a  retreat.  Hub 
was  ^ected  with  little  loss,  and  by  the  neit 
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day  the  Union  army  had  fallen  back  to  Frank- 
lin, in  Pendleton  cc,  where  they  made  a  stand, 
and  were  soon  after  joined  by  Blenker's  division 
and  other  troops  of  Fremont's  command.  Their 
total  loss  at  McDowell  did  not  exceed  400  men, 
while  that  of  the  enemy,  from  their  lack  of  ar- 
tillery, is  sapposed  to  have  been  much  greater. 
The  national  troops  also  lost  some  baggage  and 
stores,  which  had  been  left  at  Monterey. 

MoOCWELL,  Ibtin,  migor-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  reg- 
ular army,  born  in  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  16, 
1818.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at 
a  military  school  in  France,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1338  and  appointed  bre- 
vet Sd  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  artillery.  For  a 
abort  time  in  1841  he  was  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point,  and  was  then 
ac^Dtant  on  the  academic  staff  until  1845.  In 
1842  he  became  Ist  lieutenant.  On  being  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  the  military  academy,  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Mexico,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Bnena  Vista  won  the  brevet  of  cap- 
tain. In  May,  1847,  he  became  assistant  adjn- 
tant-general  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  re- 
linqaished  his  rank  in  the  line  in  1861,  was 
promoted  to  be  mi^or  in  1866,  and  on  May  14, 
1861,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the 
regnlar  army.  Two  weeks  afterward  he  took 
command  of  the  department  of  N.  E.  Virginia. 
He  commanded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  mn, 
Jaly  21,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
McCIellan  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  division 
under  him.  la  March,  1862,  on  the  division 
of  the  army  into  corps,  he  was  assigned  the  2d 
corps,  was  appointed  migor-genertd  of  volun- 
teers March  14,  and  early  the  next  month, 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  Gen.  McOIel- 
lan  for  Yorktown,  his  corps  was  detached  from 
the  army  of  the  Potomao,  and  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. He  immediately  occupied  Frederios- 
bnrg,  and  remained  there  until  the  retreat  of 
Gen.  Banks  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  vain 

Enrsnit  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.  On  June  26 
is  command  was  consolidated  with  tiiose  of 
Fremont  and  Banks  to  form  the  array  of  Vir- 
ginia under  M{^.  Gen.  Pope,  Gen.  McDowell's 
forces  being  styled  the  8d  corps.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign  between  the 
Kappahaunock  and  Washington,  and  was  high- 
ly commended  in  Gen.  Pope's  official  report, 
bat  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  de- 
manded a  court  of  inquiry  for  the  examination 
of  certain  charges  mode  against  him  nnofficial-> 
ly.    This  court  is  now  sitting  (Dec.  1802). 

MAOEALL,  WiLUAM  Wiianv,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  about  1818,  was  grad- 
nated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery  ;  became  Ist  lieu- 
tenant July  9,1836,  adjutant  of  his  regiment  in 
1840,  and  assiatant  aiQutant-general,  with  the 


rank  of  captain,  Deo.  29,  1846 ;  was  brevetted 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23, 
1846;  became  captain,  Aug.  20,  1847;  was 
brevetted  mtgor  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churabusco,  Aug.  20,  and  was  wounded  at 
Chapultepeo,  Sept  18,  1847;  was  additional 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  military  asylum 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  May,  1851,  to 
June,  1868 ;  became  assistant  a^jntant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  nuyor,  Aug.  6, 1863 ;  declined 
promotion  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  May  11, 
1861,  and  resigned  hia  commission  July  8.  He 
was  assistant  a4jutxmt-general  to  Gen.  Bnckner 
in  Kentucky,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  until 
after  the  surrender  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son ;  was  afterward  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  oonfediarate  army,  commanded  at 
Island  No.  Ten  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  and 
was  confined  in  Fort  Warren  until  exchanged. 

MoKZEAN,  TnouAs  Jeffesboit,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom 
in  Burlington,  Bradford  co.,  Penn.,  Aug.  21, 
1810.  He  waa  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1881,  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  infantry,  resigned  in  1834  and  engaged  in 
civil  engineering,  but  was  a4jntant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  the  Florida 
war  in  1837-8.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Iowa, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame 
the  constitution  of  that  state  in  1844.  Failing 
to  obtain  a  commission,  he  served  as  a  private 
in  an  Iowa  volnnteer  regiment  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  promoted  for  bravery  to  be  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  but  de- 
clined the  appointment,  and  returned  to  his 
occupation  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  June,  1861, 
he  was  made  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
on  Nov.  21  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
He  has  since  commanded  in  central  Missouri, 
and  nnder  Gen.  Grant  in  Tennessee. 

MACKENZIE,  William  Ltox,  a  Canadian 
journalist  and  politician,  bom  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, in  1794,  died  in  Toronto,  C.  W.,  Aug.  28, 
1861.  He  received  in  early  life  a  good  English 
education,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
weaver,  bat  emigrated  to  Canada  about  1826, 
became  connected  with  the  press,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
He  attacked  the  government  so  unsparingly, 
on  occonnt  of  Che  too  free  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative by  the  governor-general  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  colonial  office  to  allow  the  Cana- 
dians the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  that  Sir 
F.  B.  Head,  then  governor-general,  interfered 
in  1886  in  the  election  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  procured  his  defeat  as  a  CKididate  for  re- 
election to  the  provincial  parliament.  Thia  in- 
tensified the  hostility  of  his  party  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  with  other  grievances  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  Dec.  1887.  Abandoning  his  paper, 
the  "  Constitution,"  and  gathering  a  small  body 
of  followers,  Mackenzie  appeared  in  arms  on 
Yonge  street  within  a  few  miles  of  Toronto, 
«id  demanded  from  the  governor  his  consent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  provincial  difficulties 
by  a  convention;  this  was  refused.    His  ap- 
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proaoh  excited  so  much  consternation,  that  had 
be  marched  at  once  upon  the  city  he  might 
easily  have  captured  it ;  but  the  favorable  mo- 
ment passed,  and  the  government  was  soon  in 
a  position  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  in- 
surgents fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
Mackenzie  for  several  months  after  this  time, 
'  in  connection  with  a  considerable  body  of 
American  sympathizers,  maintained  a  position 
of  hostility  to  the  Canadian  government  on 
Navy  island  in  the  Niagara  river,  whence  he 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  $100  and  800 
acres  of  land  to  volunteers.  Through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Gen.  Scott,  this  camp  of  insurgents 
was  broken  up,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  taken 
prisoner  and  tried  at  Rochester  for  a  breach  of 
the  neutrality  laws,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  12  months  in  the  Rochester  gaol.  He 
had  previously  been  outlawed  by  the  Canadian 
government.  On  his  discharge  he  sought  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  press.  In  1844,  and  for  6  or  6  years 
subsequently,  he  was  employed  as  a  contributor 
to  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  and  published 
some  political  pamphlets  daring  that  period. 
Among  these  was  one  compiled  from  papers 
found  in  the  custom  house,  where  he  was  also 
for  a  time  employed,  which,  professedly  expos- 
ing the  intrigues  of  several  prominent  political 
leaders,  created  mnch  excitement.  On  the 
proclamation  of  an  amnesty  in  1849,  he  re- 
turned to  Canada,  and  was  almost  immediately 
elected  to  the  provincial  parliament.  His  rigid 
honesty  and  opposition  to  governmental  extrav- 
agance won  nim  many  friends,  and  his  ad- 
mirers raised  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  him 
a  small  annuity  and  a  residence  near  Toronto. 
McKlNSTRY,  Justus,  an  officer  of  the  TJ.  8. 
army,  born  in  New  York  about  1821,  was  ap- 
pointed a  oadet  from  Michigan,  and  was  grad- 
nated  at  West  Point  in  1888  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry ;  became  Ist  lieu- 
tenant April  18,  1841,  and  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  captain,  March  8, 
1847;  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers  at 
Contreras  and  Chnrnbusco,  and  was  brevetted 
mi\jor  for  gallantry  in  that  battle ;  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  Chapnltepeo ;  became  captain  in 
Jan.  1848,  and  relinquished  his  rank  in  the  line ; 
became  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  m^or, 
Aug.  8, 1861,  and  having  been  for  some  time 
stationed  at  ^t.  Louis,  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Mig.  Gen.  Fremont  when  he  took  command 
there.  Appointed  to  the  office  of  provost 
marshal  of  St.  Louis,  he  combined  its  duties 
with  those  of  quartermaster  of  the  department, 
exhibiting  remarkable  energy  in  their  dis- 
charge. Nominated  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, he  took  the  field  as  commander  of  a 
division  when  Gen.  Fremont  marched  his  army 
to  Springfield.  Accused  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  of  which  the  Hon.  0. 
H.  Van  Vyck  of  New  York  was  chairman,  of 
dishonesty  in  his  transactions  as  quartermaster, 
he  was  arrested,  Nov.  11, 1861,  by  Gen.  Hunter, 
Fremont's  sncceasor,  brought  to  St.  Lonis,  and 


by  order  of  Gen.  HoOlellaii,  then  genenil-in- 
cnief,  kept  for  several  months  in  cloae  oiwfiiie- 
ment  in  the  arsenal  of  St.  Louis,  and  denied  ac- 
cess of  counsel  and  permission  to  see  his  derk 
and  papers.  The  rigor  of  his  imprisonment  was 
mitigated  Feb.  28, 1862,  by  allowing  him  to  see 
counsel,  and  finally  in  May  be  was  released  €ai 
parole,  but  required  to  remain  in  St.  Louis.  A 
court  martial  to  try  him  met  at  that  place  in 
October,  first  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Har- 
ney, and  afterward  nnder  that  of  Gen.  Philip 
St  George  Cooke. 

MoLAWS,  Lafatkttk,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Georgia, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lientencnt  in  the  6th  in&B- 
try ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  inftntiy 
March  16,  1844,  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  16,  1847. 
and  captain  in  Aug.  ISfil ;  and  resigned  M««h 
28, 1661.  He  is  now  (Deo.  1862)  a  brigadia'- 
general  in  the  confederate  army. 

MoPHERSON,  Jamks  B.,  m^jor-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Sandnt- 
>y  CO.,  O.,  in  Nov.  1828.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  first  in  his  cla»  in  Jnne,  186S, 
and  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers.  From  July,  1858,  to  Sept. 
1864,  he  was  assistant  instructor  of  practical 
military  engineering  at  West  Point,  and  was 
engaged  on  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor 
and  the  improvements  of  the  Hudson  rivw  be- 
low Albany  from  Sept  1864,  until  Jan.  1667. 
He  became  full  2d  lientenant  in  Dec.  1865,  was 
charged  with  the  construction  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware in  the  early  part  of  1867,  and  with  that 
of  the  fortifications  on  Aleatraz  island,  San 
Francisco  bay,  together  with  military  surveys, 
from  Jan.  1858,  until  Aug.  1861.  In  1866  he 
was  made  Ist  lieutenant  of  engineers,  promoted 
to  be  captain  Aug.  6,  1861,  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  defences  of  Boston  harbor  from  tlut 
date  nntil  November  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Halkii 
with  the  rank  of  lientenant-colooel,  Nov.  12, 
1861,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  anny  of 
the  Tennessee  in  the  expeditions  against  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  in  the  operations  np  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  in  the  battle  of  8hik>L 
In  May,  1862,  he  was  again  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Halleck  with  the  rank  of  ooloDel, 
and  served  on  his  staff  during  the  operations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  He  was  nominjdad 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  and  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  miUtaiy  nU- 
roads  in  the  district  of  West  Tennessee  in  the 
following  June.  In  October  he  was  promoted 
to  be  mi\{or-general  of  volunteers  for  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  West,  and  with  his  troops 
reached  Corinth  Oct  4,  after  the  close  of  the 
battle,  and  led  in  the  pursuit  of  the  omfeder- 
ates  on  the  following  day. 

MAGRUDER,  John  Baitkhkad,  a  general  ia 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 
Virginia  about  1811,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1830  and  appointed  brevet  8d  lieaten- 
ant  in  the  7th  infantry ;  became  8d  lientenant 
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in  the  let  artillery  in  Aug.  1881,  assistant  com- 
miasaiT'  of  snbsigtenoe  in  Dec.  1885,  Ist  lien- 
tenant  in  March,  1836,  and  captain  in  Jane, 
1846 ;  in  1847  was  hrevetted  m^or  for  gallan- 
try at  Oerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallantry  at  Ohapultepec,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed. On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861,  he  was  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence, 
bnt  returned  home,  resigned  his  commission 
April  20,  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  Virginia,  and  took  command  at  Torktown, 
where  he  remained  till  the  retreat  of  the  con- 
federates from  that  place,  Ifay  S,  1862,  having 
been  made  in  the  mean  time  successively  a 
iNT^adier-general  and  mtyor-general  in  the  con- 
federate service.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  the  Chickahominy  campaign,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Malvern  hills  especially  was  distin- 
gnished  by  forcing  bis  troops  npon  the  national 
artillery,  which  slaughterea  them  in  great  num- 
bers. For  this  act  he  was  in  disgrace  for  a 
time,  but  on  Oct.  16,  1862,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  confederate  forces  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico. 

MALLORY,  StephenK.,  secretary  of  thenavy 
in  the  government  of  the  confederate  states, 
bom  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  1810,  the  son 
of  a  sea  captain  of  Bridgeport,  Cona,  who  trad- 
ed to  the  West  Indies,  and  whose  wife  accom- 
panied him  on  his  Toyages.  His  father  died  in 
1821,  while  at  Key  West  with  his  vessel,  and 
there  the  wife  and  son,  who  were  with  him  at 
the  time,  remained.  The  mother,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  who  trained  her  son  in 
that  faith,  being  possessed  of  a  moderate  prop- 
erty, opened  a  notel  there,  and  sent  her  son  to 
New  York  and  Connectiont  to  be  educated. 
Returning  to  Key  West,  he  studied  law  there, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  inspector  of  the  customs 
at  Key  West,  became  under  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment county  judge  for  Monroe  co.  and  judge 
of  probate,  was  appointed  ia  1845  by  President 
Polk  to  the  lucrative  oflBce  of  collector  of  Key 
West,  and  in  1850  was  chosen  to  the  U.  8.  sen- 
ate, his  term  of  office  extending  itom  March  4, 
1861,  to  March  4, 1867.  He  was  elected  to  this 
office  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  opposition 
to  David  L.  Yulee,  his  predecessor  in  the  office. 
Ynlee  was  the  candidate  selected  by  the  caucus 
of  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature, 
but  Mallory  was  elected  by  a  combination  of 
dissatisfied  democrats  and  whigs,  several  demo- 
crats casting  blank  ballots.  The  election  was 
contested  by  Mr.  Yulee  on  the  ground  that  the 
constitution  of  Florida  required  the  choice  to 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  that  if  the  blank  ballots  were 
counted  Mr.  Mallory  had  not  such  a  m^ority. 
The  senate  unanimously  decided  that  the  elec- 
tion was  valid.  While  in  the  senate  Mr.  Mal- 
lory was  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  and  throughout  his 
senatorial  career  was  a  constant  adherent  of 
the  democratic  party.  He,  with  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Tulee,  withdrew  ttom  the  senate,  Jan.  21, 


1861,  the  secesnon  of  Florida  having  been  de- 
clared Jan.  7  previous.  On  the  organization  of 
a  navy  department  in  the  confederate  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  still  (Dec.  1862)  holds  that  office.  He  is 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Sefior  Moreno  of  Pen- 
sacola,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  old  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  Florida. 

MALVERN  HILLS.    See  CmoKAnoMnrT. 

MANSFIELD,  Joseph  Kino  Fenno,  briga- 
dier-general in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1808,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  Sept.  17, 1862.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1822,  the  second  in  his 
class,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
engineer  corps.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
employed  as  assistant  to  the  board  of  engineers, 
then  engaged  in  planning  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbors  and  cities  on  the  coast. 
From  1826  to  1628  he  acted  as  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  construction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
from  1828  to  1830  was  engaged  in  the  same 
capacity  under  Gen.  Gratiot  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Fort  Calhoun.  In  1832  he  was  promoted 
to  be  Ist  lieutenant,  and  from  that  time  until 
1838  was  engaged  upon  the  construction  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  though  often  detached  to  duty  at 
Charleston  harbor,  Cape  Fear  river,  and  other 
posts.  He  was  made  captain  in  1888.  During 
the  Mexican  war  he  served  under  Gen.  Taylor 
as  chief  engineer,  and  was  hrevetted  major  for 
his  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  colonel  for  his  services  at  Buena  Vista.  In 
1868  he  was  made  inspector-general  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  which  appointment  he  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
hrevetted  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army.  May  6,  1861,  and  commissioned  a  full 
brigadier-general  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.  From  May,  1861,  to  the  following 
August,  he  had  command  of  the  department  of 
Washington,  and  for  a  short  time  of  the  de- 
partment of  Virginia.  On  the  return  of  Gen. 
Wool  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Gen.  Mansfield  was 
sent  to  Cape  Hatteras,  afterward  to  Camp  Ham- 
ilton, and  then  to  Newport  News.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Men-imac  and  the  occupation 
of  Norfolk,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Suffolk,  Va.  After  the  second  battle  of  Boll 
run'  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  that  battle ;  but  making  application 
for  active  service,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  McOlellan,  and  given  command  of  the 
corps  previously  under  Oen.  Banks.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  early  in  the  day,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  while  cheering  on  his  troops 
in  a  brilliant  charge,  and  died  shortly  after  he 
was  carried  from  the  field. 

MANSON,  Maelon  Diokerson,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in 
Ohio,  removed  to  Indiana  while  young,  served 
during  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  in  the  6th 
Indiana  volunteers.  Col.  James  H.  Lane,  was  a 
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member  of  the  st&te  legislBtore  for  one  seasioii, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1861  was  chosen  colonel  of 
the  10th  Indiana  voltmteers.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  and  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  24,  1862.  He  was  placed  under  Miy. 
Gen.  Nelson's  command,  and  stationed  at  Rich- 
mond, Sy.,  where  on  Aug.  30  he  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

MARCY,  Bandolfh  B.,  brigadier-general  of 
Tolnnteera  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1882 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
ith  infantry;  became  2d  lieutenant  Nov.  25, 
1886,  Ist  lieutenant  June  22,  1887,  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  April,  1838,  and 
captain  May  18,  1846 ;  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Utah  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  in  1857-'8 ; 
commanded  a  detachment  sent  to  New  Mexico 
to  procure  supplies  in  Nov.  1867,  and  was 
absent  till  March,  1858,  during  which  time  his- 
party  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 
their  mules;  became  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  mt^or,  Aug.  22, 1869 ;  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor-general, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Aug.  9, 
1861 ;  was  attached  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  McClellan  (his  son- 
in-law),  and  nominated  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  Sept.  28,  1861,  but  as  the  senate 
did  not  confirm  the  nomination,  it  expired  by 
constitutional  limitation.  July  17, 1862.  It  was 
however  renewed  by  the  president  in  Sept. 
1862.  Gen.  Marcy  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Gen.  McOleUan  during  his  campaigns  in  east- 
em  Virginia  and  MaryUmd. 

MARSH,  GATnABiNE,  an  English  authoress, 
born  .in  Colchester  about  1816.  She  has  for 
many  years  devoted  herself  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  and  her  writings  consist 
chiefly  of  religious  tales  designed  for  their  im- 

Erovement,  and  have  been  very  widely  circu- 
ited. Her  best  known  productions  are  "Eng- 
lish Hearts  and  English  Hands,"  "Memories 
of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,"  and  "  Light  for  the 
Line,  or  the  Story  of  Thomas  Ward,  a  Railway 
Workman,"  of  the  last  of  which  126,000  copies 
had  been  sold  at  the  beginning  of  1862.  At 
Beckenham,  Kent,  the  place  of  her  residence, 
she  has  organized  schools  and  an  institute  for 
the  railway  laborers. 

MARTIN,  Thbodobb,  a  British  author,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  and  university  of  his  native 
city,  studied  law,  practised  his  profession  for 
several  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1846  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  has  ever  since 
employed  himself  as  a  parliamentary  solicitor. 
His  first  important  publication  was  the  "  Book 
of  Ballads,  by  Bon  Ganltier,"  a  series  of  bur- 
lesque pieces  and  parodies,  written  originally 
for  various  periodicals  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  Aytoun.  Ho  was  associated  with 
the  same  genUeman  in  a  translation  of  the 
"  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe"  (1868),  and 
has  also  translated  the  Correggio  and  Aladdin, 


of  OehlenschlSger;  "King  Rent's  Dra^iter," 
a  lyrical  drama  by  the  Danish  poet  Hemik 
Hartz,  which  has  been  represented  on  the  stigs ; 
"  The  Odes  of  Horace,"  in  English  verse  (18<0); 
"  The  Poems  of  Catullus,"  in  KTigliaTi  verse,  witii 
an  introduction  and  notes  (1861);  andDanta's 
Vita  nuotM  (1862).  He  married  Miss  Bden 
Fancitt  the  actress. 

MARTINDALE,  JoHir  Hknst,  brigtdia- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom 
at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Kirdi 
20,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1886  as  third  in  his  claaa,  and  commisaoned 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  at  his  own 
request  was  transferred  to  the  1st  dragoons 
In  1836  he  resigned  his  commisuon,  became  t 
civil  engineer,  forward  studied  law  with  hit 
father,  and  practised  successively  at  Bittna 
and  Rochester.  He  was  commissioned  biigr 
dier-general  of  volunteers  Ang.  9,  1861,  md 
assigned  a  command  near  Washington.  He 
accompanied  Gen.  MoCldlan  to  Yorlrtown,  ui 
was  in  all  the  battles  of  die  campaign  before 
Richmond,  his  brigade  forming  part  of  the  Stli 
army  corps,  under  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 
After  the  retreat  to  James  river  be  vis  for 
awhile  absent  from  dnty  on  account  of  sicbiess, 
and  on  his  recovery  charges  of  miscondnct  it 
the  battle  of  Mcdvem  hills  were  preferred 
agfunst  him,  and  investigated  (Oct.  1862)  bj  a 
court  of  inquiry,  which  folly  acquitted  him. 

MASON,  Fhakcis,  D.D.,  an  Americim  cler- 
gyman and  missionary,  born  in  York,  Eofknd, 
April  2,  1799.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  ehoe- 
maker,  and  at  the  age  of  19  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  an  undo  had  offered  him  i 
home.  The  uncle  dying  soon  after  bis  irrinl 
he  led  a  wandering  and  aimless  life  for  Mrenl 
years.  In  1826  he  settled  at  Canton,  Mik, 
joined  the  Baptist  church,  entered  the  thwlop- 
cal  seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and  in 
May,  1830,  having  been  ordained,  sailed  with 
his  wife  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the 
board  of  the  triennial  Baptist conventioD  (after- 
ward the  American  Baptist  missionary  union) 
to  the  Karens.  At  Cucntta  he  acquired  the 
Burmese  and  Karen  languages,  being  the  £rat 
missionary  who  ever  attempted  to  preach  in 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  firat 
book  written  in  the  language,  "  The  Sayings  of 
the  Elders."  He  prepared  Pali  and  Bnnnese 
grammars,  which  the  Asiatic  society  ordered  to 
be  published  at  their  expense,  and  acquired  the 
Sanscrit,  Talaing,  Siamese,  Chinese,  Syriac,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  German  langnapt 
In  186S  he  published  his  translation  into  Earei 
of  the  whole  Bible,  the  New  Testament  hiTiM 
already  been  8  times  revised,  and  being  regarded 
as  the  best  specimen  of  Karen  literature  extant 
Having  published  the  Scriptures  and  other 
books  in  two  dialects  of  the  Karen  language,  th* 
Pwo  and  Sgau,  he  reduced  to  writing  a  thira, 
the  Bghai,  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  )«* 
Testament  and  several  books  of  the  Old,  *a  *«■ 
as  several  other  books,  into  this.  Having  nep 
ly  26,000  of  the  Karens  dependent  iqMB  ^ 
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for  medical  advice,  he  early  oonunenoed  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  published  a  small 
work  on  materia  medioa  and  pathology  in  one 
of  the  Karen  dialects.  He  has  also  cnltivated 
tiie  natural  sciences,  and  his  contributions  on 
the  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  of 
southern  Burmah,  to  the  Boston  natural  histo- 
ry society  and  the  New  York  lycenm  of  natu- 
ral history,  have  been  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  He  has  also  edited  for  20  years 
the  "Morning  Star,"  a  Earen  monthly  maga- 
zine, a  part  of  the  time  in  both  the  Sgan  end 
Pwo  dialects.  In  1863  Brown  university  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  he  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  Asiatic 
society,  London,  the  American  oriental  socie- 
ty, tiie  Boston  natural  history  society,  and  the 
New  York  lycenm  of  natural  history.  Dr. 
Mason's  publications  in  English  are :  "  Report 
(rfthe  Tavoy  Mission  Society;"  "life  of  Ko- 
tha-byn,"  published  first  in  Burmah,  and  aftw- 
■wtai  in  Boston  under  the  title  of  "  The  Karen 
Apostle,"  and  still  later  in  London,  and  also 
translated  into  German;  "Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Mason"  (New  York,  1847);  "Me- 
moir of  San-Qaala"  (Boston,  1860) ;  and 
"  Burmah,  its  People  and  Natural  Productions" 
(Maulmain,  1853 ;  new  and  enlarged  ed..  Ban- 
goon,  1861). 
MAYSVILLE,  Battm  op.  See  Pba  Ridob.- 
MEADE,  Geokob  G.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  H.  S.  army,  bom  in  Spain  in 
1816,  entered  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was 
graduated  there  in  1889  and  appointed  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  8d  artillery ;  resigned  his  commis- 
sion Oct.  26, 1886 ;  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  topographical  engineers,  May  19,  1842; 
was  brevetted  Ist  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey  in  1846 ;  became  Ist  liontenant  in 
Aug.  1851,  captain  May  19, 1856,  mcyor  in  June, 
1862,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug. 
31,  1861.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  Mo- 
OcJl's  division  of  Pennsylvania  reserves  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  until  Sept.  1862,  when  he 
took  command  of  a  division  in  the  army  corps 
under  Gen.  Reynolds.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  White  Oak  swamp,  June  80, 1862. 
MEAGHER,  Thomas  Fbanois,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volanteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Waterford,  Ireland,  Aug.  8, 1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olongowes, 
county  Kildare,  and  afterward  at  Stonyhurst 
college  near  Preston,  England.  Leaving  the 
latter  in  1848,  he  toiok  a  prominent  part  in 
Irish  politics,  and  in  1846  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "Young  Ireland"  party,  which 
seceded  from  the  followers  of  O'Connell  and 
oi^anized  the  "  Irish  confederation."  His  ora- 
torical powers  made  him  a  great  favorite  with 
his  party,  and  in  1848  he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gateis  sent  to  congratulate  the  French  republic. 
On  his  return  he  was  arrested  for  sedition,  and 
held  to  bail.  Meanwhile  the  treason-felony 
act  was  passed  by  parliament,  and  the  leaders^ 
after  the  banishment  of  Mitchel,  being  pre- 


dnded  from  addi-essing  meetings  in  the  cities, 
were  compelled  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
country  districts.  Ghfurges  of  treason  were 
now  made  against  them ;  and  among  others  a 
reward  of  £800  was  offered  for  Meagher.  After 
many  adventures  he  was  finally  captured  near 
Rathgannon,  between  Clonoulty  and  Holy 
Gross,  in  Angust.  Ho  was  tried  in  Clonmel  in 
October,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death ; 
on  which  occasion  he  made  a  memorable  speech . 
The  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to 
banishment  for  life  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  from 
which  he  escaped  and  landed  in  New  York  in 
May,  1862.  He  lectured  with  great  success 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1854  visited 
Oalifomia.  On  his  return  he  studied  law  and 
entered  upon  its  practice.  In  1866  he  edited 
the  "Irish  News,"  a  weekly  journal,  in  the 
following  year  visited  Central  Ameriiia,  and 
subsequenuy  made  a  more  protracted  visit  to 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  In  1861  be  raised 
a  company  and  joined  the  69th  regiment  New 
York  state  militia,  under  GoL  Corcoran,  and 
served  with  gallantry  throughout  the  first  cam- 
paign on  the  Potomac.  Acting  as  m^or  at 
Bull  run,  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
After  the  return  of  the  regiment  he  raised  an 
Irish  brigade,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Feb.  8,  1862.  He  was 
attached  to  the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Sumner 
during  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam  his  brigade  fought  in  Gen. 
Richardson's  division  of  that  corps.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  attached  to  Gen.  Couch's  corps,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg, 
Dec.  13,  1862. 

MEIGS,  MoNTOOHEBT  CtJinnNOHAM,  quarter- 
master-general of  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Georgia  about  1816,  was  appointed  a  cadet 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1836  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  Ist  artillery ;  was  transferred  Nov.  1, 1886, 
to  the  engineers ;  was  once  more  transferred 
to  tii«  artillery  and  again  to  the  engineers  in 
Oct.  1837;  became  Ist  lieutenant  July  7, 1888 ; 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington in  Nov.  1852 ;  became  captain  in  March, 
1853,  and  added  to  his  other  duties  those  of 
superintendent  of  the  Washington  aqueduct  in 
Nov.  1868 ;  was  dismiseed  from  these  employ- 
ments by  Secretary  Floyd  in  1869,  but  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  quartermaster- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
tiie  r^ular  army.  May  16,  1861. 

MEMPHIS,  Battle  of,  a  naval  action  fought 
June  6,  1862.  After  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Wright  (see  Fokt  Wbiqht),  the  Union  fleet,  in- 
cluding 6  iron-clad  gunboats  under  command 
of  Capt.  Charles  H.  Davis  (the  Benton,  Caron- 
delet,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cairo),  and  a 
flotilla  of  steam  rams  conmianded  by  Col. 
Charles  Ellet,  jr.,  including  the  Monarch,  Queen 
of  the  West,  Lioness,  Switzerland,  Mingo,  Lan- 
caster No.  3,  Fulton,  Hornet,  and  Samson,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  a  point  near  Memphis. 
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The  confederate  fleet,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Edward  Montgomery,  comprised  the  Van  Dorn, 
General  Price,  General  Bragg,  General  Lovell, 
Little  Rebel,  Jeflf.  Thompson,  Snmter,  and  Gen- 
eral Beauregard ;  they  were  gnnboats  strength- 
ened for  use  as  rams.  .  At  6^  A.  M.  on  the  6th 
the  confederate  fleet,  then  lying  under  the  Ar- 
kansas shore,  opposite  the  city  of  Memphis, 
moved  out  into  the  stream  to  meet  the  Union 
squadron,  forming  a  lipe  across  the  river,  and  a 
brisk  fire  was  soon  opened,  in  which  the  con- 
federate fleet  and  the  Union  gunboats  alone 
were  engaged;  this  had  continued  but  a  short 
time  when  the  Union  rams,  the  Qneen  of  the 
West  and  the  Monarch,  came  into  the  contest, 
they  being  the  only  members  of  the  ram  fleet 
engaged  during  the  fight,  and  at  their  appear- 
ance the  Union  gunboats  ceased  firing  for  tlie 
time.  The  Queen  of  the  West  struck  directly 
at  the  Beauregard,  missed  her,  and  delivered 
her  blow  upon  the  General  Price,  inflicting  so 
serious  an  injury  that  the  latter  floated  ashore 
and  was  captured.  At  the  instant  of  striking 
the  General  Price,  however,  the  Queen  of  the 
West  herself  received  a  severe  blow  from  the 
Beauregard,  and  was  in  her  tnm  disabled,  float- 
ing down  stream.  Meanwhile  the  Monarch  had 
assaulted  the  General  Lovell,  crushing  in  the 
latter's  sides  at  a  blow,  and  causing  her  to  sink 
at  once ;  though  many  of  her  crew  were  saved 
by  the  ITnion  boats,  it  is  supposed  that  at  least 
50  were  drowned.  The  Monarch  then  attacked 
and  sunk  the  Beauregard,  after  which  she  pass- 
ed out  of  the  battle,  going  dowu  the  river  to 
aid  the  disabled  Queen  of  the  West.  Thereupon 
the  Union  gunboats  again  opened  fire ;  a  shot 
from  the  Cairo  disabled  the  Little  Rebel,  which 
drifted  ashore  and  was  captured ;  the  pilot  of 
the  Sumter  became  frightened  and  ran  his  ves- 
sel ashore,  leaving  her  to  be  captured ;  the  Jefi". 
Thompson,  struck  by  two  shots,  drifted  down 
the  river  and  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew,  her 
magazine  and  boilers  exploding;  the  General 
Bragg  engaged  in  a  fierce  encounter  with  the 
Union  gunboat  Benton,  and  was  so  severely  in- 
jured that  her  crew  set  fire  to  and  abandoned 
her,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  and  she 
was  captured ;  the  last  of  the  confederate  fieet, 
the  Van  Dorn,  escaped  down  the  river ;  and 
thus  the  battle  ended,  after  lasting  an  hour  and 
15  minutes.  The  city  was  at  once  surrendered. 
Col.  Ellet,  in  command  of  the  ram  fieet,  was 
mortaUy  wounded ;  there  was  no  other  easualty 
on  the  Union  side. 

MILFORD,  a  place  in  Johnson  co..  Mo.,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Warrensbnrg,  which  was  the 
scene  of  a  slight  skirmish  between  the  confeder- 
ates of  Price's  army  and  the  Union  troops  under 
Otea.  Pope  on  Dec.  18,  1861 ;  the  a&ir  was 
chiefly  important  for  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken,  and  for  the  embarrassment  caused  to 
Gen.  Price.  The  latter,  with  his  principal 
force,  was  at  or  near  Osceola,  on  the  Osage 
river,  and  a  large  number  of  recruits  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  supplies  were  on  their 
way  from  the  Miadssippi  river  to  join  him. 


In  order  to  out  off  these,  Gen.  Pope  startai 
from  Sedalia  on  Dec  16,  with  a  force  of  4,000 
men,  and  made  rapid  marches  in  the  direction 
of  Warrensburg ;  on  the  16th  a  body  of  the 
confederates,  2,000  strong,  were  putsned  by  10 
companies  of  cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillety 
till  midnight,  at  which  time  they  had  dinufiith- 
ed  to  600,  one  entire  cavalry  company,  Trith 
tents,  baggage,  and  wagons,  having  been  c^ 
tured ;  they  tlien  scattered  in  various  direcdons, 
and  were  seen  no  more.  The  Union  dettdi- 
ment  which  had  accomplished  this  result  hav- 
ing rejoined  the  main  command  of  Gen.  Pop<^ 
the  march  was  continued  toward  Warrensbnig; 
when  near  that  town  it  waa  reported  thit  g 
large  force  of  the  confederates  were  noTisg 
from  a  point  K.  £.  of  it,  and  that  they  vouU 
encamp  at  Milford,  on  a  fork  of  Blackwtter 
creek.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the 
advance  of  Gen.  Pope,  8  companies  of  cayalif 
and  a  section  of  artillery,  came  upon  the  con- 
federates, on  the  Blackwater  opposite  the  month 
of  Clear  creek;  the  stream  was  only  to  he 
crossed  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridee,  whidi 
they  held.  Two  companies  of  U.  8.  cavilij 
charged  upon  it,  drove  back  the  force  holding 
it,  and,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troois, 
formed  on  the  opposite  side ;  an  attack  tut 
then  made  in  front,  while  a  portion  of  the  cst- 
airy  advanced  upon  the  flank  and  rear.  Thoi 
cut  off,  the  confederates  fired  one  volley  and 
then  surrendered.  Their  fire  killed  one  Union 
soldier  and  wounded  8.  The  force  surrendered 
consisted  of  1,800  men,  including  S  colonek,! 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  m^or,  and  61  commijaon- 
ed  officers;  the  property  captured  comprised 
500  horses  and  mules,  73  wagons  heavil}!  load- 
ed with  powder,  a  quantity  of  lead,  tents,  snh- 
eistence  stores,  and  1,000  stand  of  arms. 

MILL  SPRING,  a  post  village  of  Wayne  co, 
Ky.,  about  16  m.  S.  W.  of  Somerset,  Pnkski«s 
near  which  a  battle  waa  fought  Jan.  19,  IBtS. 
between  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  G.  H. 
Thomas  and  the  confederates  under  Gens.  ZolS- 
coffer  and  G.  B.  Crittenden.  Zollicoffer,  with 
about  12,000  men,  was  in  an  intrenched  csmp 
on  the  Cumberland  river  near  Mill  Spring,  m 
hearing  that  the  Union  force  before  him  m 
divided  between  Columbia  and  Somerset,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  Columbia  division  hy 
itself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  then  cut  off  from  il 
means  of  obtaining  supplies  by  the  Cumbeiiuid 
river.  Accordingly,  on  Jan.  19,  he  ordered  in 
advance  upon  the  Union  lines,  wher«  Gen. 
Thomas  had  only  about  5,000  men.  A  sharp 
fight  waa  kept  up  for  an  hour,  at  the  expir»ti« 
of  which  time  a  dashing  charge  turned  tie 
confederate  flank,  and  sent  the  whole  force  re- 
treating to  their  intrenchmenta,  whither  tie 
Union  troops  followed.  A  bombardment  of 
the  confederate  position  waa  then  kept  up  w. 
dark,  and  preparations  were  made  for  agenersl 
assault  the  next  morning ;  before  day  ^100, 
however,  the  works  were  evacuated  in  haste, 
and  Gen.  Thomas  took  possession  of  theou 
Among  the  property  captured  were  12  piM* 
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of  artiUeiy  with  caissons  foil  of  ammanition,  a 
battery  wagon  and  9  forges,  160  wagons,  1,000 
horses  and  mnles,  and  a  great  quantity  of  camp 
equipage.  During  the  battle  of  the  10th  Gen. 
Z^nicoffer  and  IW)  others  of  the  confederates 
were  killed,  and  161  wounded.  The  Union 
loss  was  89  killed  and  207  wounded. 

MTLROY,  KoBBKT  H.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Indiana 
about  1814.  He  stndied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  served  as 
captain  in  the  1st  Indiana  volunteers.  He  en- 
tered the  service  in  1861  as  a  brigadier-general 
of  Indiana  volunteers,  was  a  valuable  officer  in 
western  Virginia  under  McClellan  and  Rose- 
crans,  commanded  the  forces  engaged  at  Oar- 
rick's  ford,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Sept.  8,  1861.  He  served 
subsequently  under  Fremont  and  Sigel,  and 
took  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run. 

MITCHELL,  RoBBBT  B.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Washington 
college,  Penn.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1847  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  Ohio  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war,  and 
rose  to  be  Ist  lieutenant.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  resumed  his  profession,  and  in  1857 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  with  the  free  state  men  in  their  struggle 
with  the  pro-slavery  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  territorial  legislature  in  1867-8,  and 
treasurer  of  the  territory  from  1858  to  1861. 
When  the  civil  war  commenced  he  became 
colonel  of  the  2d  Kansas  volanteers,  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek, 
and  shortly  afterward,  his  regiment  having 
been  disbanded,  raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers April  8,  1862,  and  ordered  to  Tennes- 
see, where  he  was  afterward  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  ISth  division  of  Gen.  BueU's  army. 

MONTGOMERY,  William  R.,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom 
in  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  infan- 
try, was  promoted  to  be  2d  lieutenant  in  1826, 
and  1st  lieutenant  in  1888.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  disbursing  officer  at  the  removal  of  the 
Ohoctaw  Indians  from  Mississippi  to  their  res- 
ervation, was  made  captain  in  the  8th  infantry 
in  1888,  and  served  on  the  northern  frontier 
daring  the  troubles  in  Canada.  In  1840  he  waa 
ordered  to  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence  to 
Florida,  where  he  served  in  the  Seminole  war. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  distinguished  at  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaoa  de  la  Palma,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded,  and  won 
the  brevet  of  miyor.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Scott  at  Vera  Craz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Chumbusco, 
and  Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  again 
wounded,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct.  He  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  8th  infantry,  which  he  led  at 
Ohapultepec  and  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico.   After  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  be 


nu^or  in  the  Sd  in&ntry,  and  proceeded  with 
part  of  that  regiment  to  Fort  Riley  in  Kansas, 
about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  that  ter- 
ritory. Although  the  course  he  there  pursued 
was  one  of  strict  impartiality,  his  personal  feel- 
ings were  in  favor  of  the  free  state  men,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  then  secretary  of  Avar,  caused  his 
dismissal  from  the  army  in  Deo.  1866.  In  1861 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  regiment 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  and  just  before  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  mn  was  in  command  at  Vienna, 
Va.,  from  which  place  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
he  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  McDowell ;  but  on 
his  way  he  met  the  retreating  national  army, 
and  covered  their  rear.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunters  May  17,  1861, 
and  made  military  governor  of  Alexandria.  In 
1862  he  was  made  military  commandant  of 
Philadelphia. 

MORELL,  Gbobok  W.,  m^jor-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  at  Cooperstown, 
Otsego  CO.,  N.  T.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  first  in  his  class,  in  1885,  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  was  for  16  iponths 
stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  under 
Col.  (now  Gen.)  Joseph  G.  Totten.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  1887,  became  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  was  engaged  on  several  railroad 
lines  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Michigan 
until  1840,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From 
1849  to  1861  he  served  on  the  staff  of  ISaj. 
Gen.  Sanford,  of  the  New  York  state  militia, 
as  division  engineer,  and  afterward  as  division 
inspector.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Saoford  to 
the  Potomac  as  division  inspector  and  chief 
of  staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  May,  1861, 
and  on  Aug.  0  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter's  division  ia  the  army  of  the 
Potomac ;  participated  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  where  he  was  "  general  of  the  trenches ;" 
and  took  Gen.  Porter's  division  when  that 
officer  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
6th  army  corps.  May  18,  1862.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Hanover  Court  Honse,  Mechanics- 
ville,  Gaines's  mill,  and  Malvern  hills,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  mtgor-general  July  4.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  was  ib  reserve  with  the 
rest  of  Gen.  Porter's  corps.  He  is  now  (De- 
cember) military  governor  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

MORGAN,  Edwis  Dennison,  governor  of 
New  York  and  m^or-general  of  volunteers  in  the 
U.  8.  army,  born  at  Washington,  Berkshire  co., 
Msss.,  Feb.  8, 1 81 1 .  In  1822  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  a  grocer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  partner 
he  became  in  1881.  In  1836  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  his  commercial  enterprises  were 
highly  successful.  In  1849  he  was  elected,  as  a 
whig,  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  served  in 
that  body  for  4  years.  He  early  attached  himself 
to  the  republican  party,  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  national  convention  at  Pitts- 
burg, Feb.  22, 1866,  and  was  made  chairman  of 
its  national  committee,  which  office  he  still 
holds.  In  1868  he  was  elected  governor  of  New 
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York,  and  was  redleoted  in  1860,  being  for  a 
period  of  20  years  the  first  occupant  of  that 
office  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  reflection.  His 
administration  has  been  marked  by  a  redaction 
in  the  state  debt,  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
from  the  canals,  and  a  freqnent  use  of  the  veto 
power.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861  Got.  Morgan  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  raising  and  equipping  troops  with 
snch  zeal  and  efficiency,  that  on  Aug.  1, 1862, 
the  state  had  sent  about  120,000  men  to  the 
field.  On  Sept.  20, 1861,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  president  a  miuor-general  of  volanteers, 
the  state  of -New  York  being  created  a  military 
depai'tment  nnder  his  command.  For  his  ser- 
vices as  m^jor-general  he  has  declined  to  re- 
ceive pay. 

MORGAN,  Geobob  W.,  s  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  in  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Penn.,  in  1820.    At  the  age  of  16  he 
emisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  raised  in 
western  Pennsylvania  to  aid  the  Texans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  Texas  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  regolar  army.    After  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain  be  retired  from  the  service  and  return- 
ed home.    In  1841  he  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  but  left  at  the  expira- 
tion   of  two  years  without   completing   his 
course,  and  removed  to  Monnt  Vernon,  Ohio, 
where  in  1846  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  la*.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  16th  U.  8. 
infantry.    In  this  capacity  he  participated  in 
the  campaign  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  under 
Gen.  Scott,  and  for  his  gaUantry  at  Oontreras 
and  Churubnsco,  at  the  latter  of  which  places 
he   was  severely  wounded,  he  receiv^  the 
thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet.    He 
loft  the  army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
oontinned  to  practise  his  profession  antU  Jan. 
1866,  when  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Mar- 
seilles.   In  1858  he  was  transferred  to  Lisbon 
as  resident  minister  to  Portugal,  which  post  he 
held  until  tlie  autumn  of  1861,  when  he  return- 
ed to  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
his  commission  dating  from  Nov.  21,  1861.    He 
was  ossigned  to  duty  under  Gen.  Buell,  and  in 
March,  1862,  assumed  command  of  the  Yth  di- 
vision of  the  army  of  tlie  Ohio,  with  which  he 
was  ordered  to  occupy  Cumberland  gap  in  S.  E. 
Kentucky,  then  held  by  the  confederates.  This 
he  accomplished  in  spite  of  almost  insuperable 
obstacles,  outflanking  and  forcing  the  confeder- 
ates to  retire  on  June  18.    But  in  August  he 
was  threatened  in  his  rear  by  the  confederate 
Gen.  Stephens,  and  in  his  trout  by  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith ;  and  on  Sept.  17,  his  communi- 
cations being  out  off,  and  his  supplies  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  commenced  a  retreat  toward  the 
Ohio.    (See  CuMBBBLAirD  Gap.)>  By  the  de- 
parture of  Smith  the  road  northward  was  tol- 


erably open,  and  the  rear  was  protected  from 
pursuit  by  obstructions  placed  in  the  gap.  The 
march  of  the  army  was  nevertheless  Imrinrmj 
by  constant  attacks  from  Col.  John  Morgm'a 
guerillas,  and  the  rugged  character  of  the  ronte 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  enbgisteiiee 
caused  much  suffering.  The  troops  reached 
the  river  on  Oct.  8,  having  marched  219  mile* 
in  16  days,  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  60  is 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  In  the  snoeeed- 
ing  November  he  was  assigned  to  a  comiiuad 
under  Gen.  Rosecraos  in  Tennessee.  His  ms- 
duct  in  evacuating  Cumberland  gap  is  to  l« 
made  the  subject  of  official  investigation. 

MORGAN,  Jambb  D.,  brigadier-genenl  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  6.  army,  born  in  Bostcn, 
Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1810.  At  the  age  of  16  ht 
went  on  board  the  ship  Beverly  for  g  8  jeai 
trading  voyage.  When  80  days  out  a  mntiin 
occurred,  and  shortly  afterwarid  the  ship  tm 
burned.  Young  Morgan  with  others  of  the 
crew  escaped  in  open  boats,  remainiog  for  14 
days  out  of  dght  of  land.  They  finally  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Sonth  America,  and  after  en- 
during tlie  greatest  hardships  he  witii  sereid 
others  made  their  way  back  to  Boston,  having 
been  absent  about  6  months.  In  18S4  be  re- 
moved to  Quincy,  111.,  hia  present  lesideDoe, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the 
time  of  tne  difficoltiea  with  the  Mormona  in 
1844-'6  he  was  captain  of  the  "  Qniocj  rifles," 
and  was  ordered  with  his  company  to  Hsncock 
county  to  preserve  order.  During  the  Men- 
can  war  be  served  as  captain  in  the  let  ISiaoii 
volunteers.  In  1861  he  became  lienteiaat- 
colonel  of  the  7th  Hlinoia  volunteers,  and  kt 
meritorious  services  at  New  Madrid  and  Or- 
inth  was  nominated  to  be  brigadier-general  at 
volunteers.  In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  in  conmand 
of  a  brigade  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

MORRIS,  Thomas  A.,  brigadier-genersl  << 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Kentucky 
in  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1884  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  th« 
1st  artOlery;  resigned  April  13, 1836,  and  be- 
came resident  engineer  of  canals  and  lailiotdt 
in  the  service  of  the  atate  of  Indiana,  which 
office  he  left  in  1841  for  that  of  chief  engineer 
of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad.  Ii 
that  place  he  remuned  till  1847,  when  he  »«• 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Richmond  tad 
Terre  Haute  railroad.  On  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  commissioned  is 
brigadier-general  by  the  governor  of  Indisns, 
and  commanded  in  western  Virginia  under  Gen. 
McClellan.  He  retired  from  the  service  ri  ti* 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  first  volnnteen. 
In  Oct.  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  mnjorgenenl, 
but  declined  the  promotion. 

MOZIER,  JosKPH,  an  American  scalptor, 
born  in  Burlington,  Vt,  Aug.  22,  1«12.  H« 
removed  to  New  York  in  1881,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1846,  wbea 
he  retired  from  business,  and  shortly  after  ■«• 
ited  Europe.  After  devoting  several  yean  to 
the  study  of  scolptare  in  Florence,  he  remoTed 
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to  Borne,  where  he  now  resides.  His  principal 
works  are  a  statue  of  Pocahontas,  the  "Wept 
of  the  "Wish-ton- Wish,"  contributed  to  the  in- 
ternational exhibition  at  London  in  1862,  stat- 
ues of  "  Truth"  and  "  Silence"  in  the  possession 
of  the  New  York  mercantile  library  association, 
"Eebecca  at  the  Well,"  "Esther,"  a  group  illus- 
trating the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  an 
"  Indian  Girl  at  the  Grave  of  her  Lover,"  and 
"  Jephthah's  Daughter." 

MULLIGAN,  James  A.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Utioa, 
N.  T.,  of  Irish  parents,  Jnne  25,  1830.  His 
family  remoyed  to  Chicago  in  the  antumn  of 
1836,  and  he  was  gradnated  at  the  uniyersity 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  in  1860,  being  its  first 
graduate,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law.  In  1861  he  accompanied  J. 
L.  Stephens  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  re- 
turning to  Chicago,  resumed  the  study  of  his 
profession,  at  the  same  time  editing  a  weekly 
Oatholic  paper,  the  "Western  Tablet."  In 
Nov.  1866,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1867  he  held  a  clerkship  in 
the  department  of  the  interior  at  Washington. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the 
regiment  called  the  "  Irish  brigade"  was  organ- 
ized, and  he  was  elected  colonel,  and  soon  af- 
ter ordered  to  Missouri.  On  Sept.  1,  1861,  the 
regiment  left  Jefferson  City  for  Lexington, 
where  OoL  Mulligan  took  command  of  the  post, 
and  defended  it  heroically  for  9  days  against  an 
attaok  in  overwhelming  force  by  Gen.  Sterling 
Price.  (See  Lizinoton,  in  this  supplement.) 
He  surrendered  on  Sept.  20,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  of  war  until  Nov.  26,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed. Returning  to  Chicago,  he  reorgan- 
ized his  regiment,  and  after  a  short  tonr  through 
the  eastern  states,  lecturing  for  various  benevo- 
lent purposes,  returned  to  Chicago,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  Camp  Dovglas,  guarding 
the  confederate  prisoners.  In  Jan.  1862,  he 
proceeded  with  the  Irish  brigade  to  New 
Creek,  Va.,  and  is  still  (December)  in  com- 
mand of  that  post.  He  was  nominated  a  briga- 
dier-general Nov.  18. 

MUNFORDSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Hart  oo., 
Ky.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  Green  river, 
and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad, 
100  m.  8.  W.  from  Frankfort ;  pop.  about  600. 
Two  battles  have  been  fought  here  since  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  The  first  oc- 
CDired  on  Dea  17, 1861,  between  a  portion  of 
Gen.  McCook's  division  of  Gen.  BuelPs  army 
and  the  confederates  under  Brig.  Gen.  Hind- 
man.  The  troops  first  attacked  consisted  of  4 
companies  of  CoL  Willich's  81st  Indiana  regi- 
ment, under  Lieut.  Col.  Yon  Trebra,  and  we 
attacking  force  was  composed  of  2  raiments  of 
infantry,  a  regiinent  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery.  The  Indiana  troops  held  their 
ground  till  reinforcements  arrived;  then  en- 
sned  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  Texan  ran- 
gers took  the  lead  on  the  confederate  side,  their 
mfantry  having  been  driven  back  by  the  first 
determined  Union  charge.    When  the  U.  S. 


force  was  nearly  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers. Col.  WilUch  reached  the  field,  and  was 
slowly  retiring  when  a  skilful  flank  movement 
of  one  company  of  infantry  threw  the  confed- 
erates into  confusion  and  won  the  day.  The 
Union  loss  was  10  killed  and  22  wounded;  that 
of  the  confederates  was  about  60  killed  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Union  authorities ;  they,  how- 
ever, place  the  amount  of  their  loss  much 
lower. — The  second  battle,  or  rather  series  of 
battles,  began  on  Sept.  14,  1862.  At  that  time 
the  Union  troops  there  numbered  4,000  of  all 
kinds,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Cols. 
Wilder  and  Dunham.  The  confederates  who 
opposed  them  were  10,000  strong,  and  were 
commanded  by  Gen.  Duncan.  The  object  of 
the  attack  was  the  destruction  of  a  fine  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Green  river,  an  operation 
which  would  cut  off  the  approaching  reenforce- 
ments  of  Gen.  Buell.  On  Sept.  14  the  confed- 
erate general  sent  to  Col.  Wilder  a  demand  for 
a  surrender ;  this  was  refused,  and  a  brisk  ac- 
tion ensued,  the  confederates  attacking  the 
Union  troops  in  their  works,  although  the  lat- 
ter made  frequent  desperate  sorties  with  mark- 
ed effect.  The  result  of  the  day's  action  was 
the  repulse  of  the  confederates  with  a  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  fully  400;  the  Union 
loss  was  but  8  killed  and  27  wounded.  On  the 
next  day  every  thing  was  quiet,  but  the  confed- 
erates were  reinforced  by  the  divisions  of  Polk 
and  Buckner,  while  Col.  WUder  received  the 
addition  of  one  regiment  and  a  battery  of  light 
artillery ;  a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  force  opposed  to  the  latter  makes  their 
number  26,000.  On  Sept.  16  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, but  the  action  was  not  close  or  severe ; 
the  confederates  would  not  be  drawn  into  the 
field,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  by  artil- 
lery in  a  desultory  manner,  without  material 
loss  on  either  side.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  reason  of  this  course  became  evident; 
the  confederates  had  merely  wished  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Col.  Wilder  from  the  arriving 
forces  of  Bragg,  which  came  np  and  placed 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that  at  the  time 
named  the  Union  commander  was  obliged  to 
surrender ;  the  number  of  troops  thus  given  up 
was  4,600.  On  the  2l8t,  however,  8  regiments 
of  Union  cavalry,  under  Col.  Edward  McCook, 
drove  out  a  large  body  of  confederate  cavalry 
and  reoccnpied  Munfordsville. 

MURFREESBOROUGH,  the  capital  of  Ruth- 
erford CO.,  Tenn.,  81  m.  S.  E.  from  Nashville,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  where 
a  battle  was  fonght  July  18,  1862,  between 
the  Union  troops  under  Gen.  T.  T.  Crittenden 
and  the  confederates  under  Col.  Forrest.  The 
national  foroe  occupying  the  place  numbered 
about  1,400,  and  the  attacking  foroe  consisted 
of  8,000  to  4,000  Georgians,  Tezans,  and  gueril- 
las. The  confederates  were  armed  chiefly  with 
carbines  and  shot  guns.  The  Union  troops  were 
strongly  intrenched,  and  made  much  havoc 
among  the  confederates  by  the  well  directed  fire 
of  a  battery.    The  action  continued  for  some 
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hours,  but  at  last  the  Union  ammnnition  was 
exhaasted,  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  a 
fresh  supply,  and  a  surrender  became  inevita- 
ble. On  the  next  day,  however,  the  confeder- 
ates evacuated  Mnrfreesborongh  and  fell  back 
to  McMinnville,  taking  the  captured  officers 
and  paroling  the  men.  The  Union  loss  vras  83 
killed  and  62  wounded;  that  of  the  confederates 
was  60  killed  and  100  wounded.  After  the 
evacoation  of  £!entncky  by  Bragg  and  his  re- 
treat before  Bosecrans  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Mnrfreesborongh  became  about  Dec.  1  the 
centre  where  his  army  was  mainly  collected. 

MYEBS,  ABBAnAM  0.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Sondt 


Carolina  abont  1814,  was  graduated  it  Weit 
Point  in  1838  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lienUo. 
ant  in  the  4th  infantry ;  became  2d  lienteunt 
Deo.  31,  1836,  Ist  lieutenant  Sept.  6, 1887,  and 
assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain Nov.  21,  1889;  was  brevetted  m^  for 
gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Falmi, 
ilay  9, 1846 ;  was  quartermaster  to  Worth'i  di- 
vision in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  wu  brerd- 
ted  lieHtenant-colonel  for  g^antry  at  Cbvra- 
buBco;  became  chief  quartermaster  to  the  wmy 
in  Mexico ;  resigned  his  commission  Jan.  28, 
1861,  entered  the  confederate  army,  and  is  sow 
(Deo.  1862)  its  quartermaster-general  with  die 
rank  of  brigadier-generaL 


N 


NAGLE,  James,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Ist  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  duriug 
the  Mexican  war,  and  reentered  the  service  in 
April,  1861,  as  colonel  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  He  was  attached  to  the  command 
of  M{y.  Gen.  Patterson  during  the  campaign 
ending  with  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  July  21, 1861, 
and  was  disbanded  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service.  He  subsequently  took  command  of 
the  48th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  fought  gal- 
lantly at  South  mountain,  where  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  Stnrgis's  division  of  Burnside's 
army  corps,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  in 
Sept.  1862. 

NAGLEE,  Henby  Mobris,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  15,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1836,  and  received  a  commission 
in  the  6th  infantry,  but  resigned  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  civil  engineer 
nntil  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  served  as 
captain  in  the  Ist  regiment  New  York  volun- 
teers, and  was  given  a  detached  command  in 
Lower  Oaiifornia.  After  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  aecnmnlated  a  large 
fortune.  At  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April, 
1861,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
16th  infantry.  May  14;  resigned  Jan.  10,  1862, 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Feb.  4,  and  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Hooker's 
division  on  the  Potomac  below  "Washington. 
In  March  he  went  with  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac under  Gen.  McClellan  to  the  penin- 
sula, and  was  assi^ed  to  the  1st  brigade  in 
Gen.  Casey's  division,  which  he  commanded 
at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks, 
and  with  which  he  conducted  some  of  the  most 
important  reconnoissances  before  Richmond. 
At  the  retreat  of  the  Union  army  his  brigade 
formed  a  portion  of  the  rear  guard,  which 
brought  otf  the  large  train  of  supplies  without 


loss  or  oonfhsion.  In  October  he  was  attsdiel 
with  his  brigade  to  Keyes's  army  corps  at  Yori- 
town,  Va.,  of  which  place  he  is  now  (Dec.  188i) 
military  governor. 

NEGLEY,  James  8.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  PmimtI- 
vania,  entered  the  service  in  1861,  and  after 
serving  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  FennajlTit- 
nia  volunteers,  and  commanding  a  brigade  lo- 
der  Gen.  Patterson  on  the  upper  Potomac,  w« 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volnnteera,  Oct 
1,  1861.  He  served  under  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchel 
in  northern  Alabama,  and  was  ailerward  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  8th  division  of 
Gen.  Bnell's  army  of  the  Ohio  and  statioDed  li 
Nashvflle,  Tonn.  On  Oct.  7,  1862,  he  defeated 
at  Lavergne  a  confederate  force  under  Got. 
Anderson  and  Forrest  and  Gov.  Harris,  vte 
were  menaci^  Nashville.  He  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  this  post  in  order  to  taki 
the  iield  in  Nov.  1862. 

NfiLATON,  AuGCBTK,  a  French  snrgeoii, 
bom  June  17,  1807,  was  a  pupil  of  Dnpnytren, 
received  his  medical  degree  in  1836,  was  soco 
afterward  admitted  as  a  hospital  surgeon  and 
fellow  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  haa  bees 
since  1861  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  He 
holds  a  high  rank  both  as  a  professor  and  pn^ 
titioner,  and  has  recently  invented  a  remirt* 
ble  operation  for  the  immediate  extraction  </ 
calouli^istinot  from  all  the  processes  of  litbot- 
rity.  He  has  published  Traiti  da  tumnmM 
la  mamelle  (4to.,  188S);  PmralUU  da  dtao* 
model  cpiratoiret  dan*  U  traitement  dela  <*<•- 
raete  (8vo.,  1860) ;  De  Puifiwneede  b  potUim 
dang  let  maladUt  ehirurgiealei  (8vo.,  18S1); 
and  Mimtnt*  depathoUgU  ehirvrgieaU  (6  vola 
8vo.,  1844-'69),  his  chief  work,  in  wUch  be 
was  aided  by  many  of  his  pupils. 

NELSON,  WiLUAM,  nugor-general  of  toIub- 
teers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  at  Maysville,  M* 
son  00.,  Ey.,  in  1826,  killed  at  Louisville,  ij-, 
Sept  29, 1868.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Nelson,  present  U.  S.  minister  to  Oiili. 
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ne  entered  the  IT.  S.  nary  in  1840,  became 
passed  midahipman  in  1846,  commanded  a  na- 
val battery  at  the  sieee  of  Vera  Cmz,  and  was 
afterward  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  steam 
firigate  Mississippi,  which  bronght  over  Kos- 
mui.  He  accompanied  Kossath  during  part  of 
his  tear  through  the  United  States.  In  1864 
he  was  promoted  to  be  master,  and  in  18S6  to 
be  lieutenant,  and  was  for  two  years  command- 
er of  the  store  ship  Fredonia,  belonging  to  the 
Paoiflo  squadron.  In  1868  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Niagara  when  she  carried  back  to  Africa 
the  negroes  taken  fW>m  the  slaver  Echo.  At  the 
oatbrMk  of  the  civil  war  he  was  on  ordnance 
dnty  at  Washington.  He  was  now  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-commander  and  detailed  to 
command  the  gunboats  on  the  Ohio  river ;  but 
he  was  soon  detached  from  this  duty,  placed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
ordered  to  Kentucky  to  sound  and  strengthen 
the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  state.  He  organized 
Oamp  Dick  Robinson,  between  Garrardsville 
and  Danville,  formed  another  camp  at  Wadi- 
ington  in  Mason  co.,  was  very  successful  in 
raising  troops,  and  had  several  conflicts  with 
the  confederates  in  eastern  Kentucky.  He  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept. 
IS,  1861,  and  commanded  the  2d  division  of 
Gen.  Bneirs  army  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky. ;  and 
took  command  at  Louisville  when  that  place 
was  menaced  by  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  and  at 
once  issued  an  order  for  all  the  women  and 
children  to  leave  the  city.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  nm'or-general  of  volunteers  July  17, 1862. 
He  was  shot  by  Brig.  Gen.  Jefferson  0.  Davis 
In  a  personal  quarrel. 

NEVADA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  state  of  California 
and  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  and  formerly 
known  as  Oarson  valley  and  Washoe,  organized 
by  act  of  congress,  March  2,  1861 ;  area  esti- 
mated at  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,414, 
of  whom  6,867  were  whites  and  free  colored, 
10,607  Indians  under  the  control  of  the  U.  S. 
government,  and  7,660  Indians  still  retaining 
their  tribal  character.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Oregon  and  Washington  territory,  E.  by  Utah, 
S.  by  New  Mexico,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  by  Cali- 
fornia. Abont  10,000  square  miles  of  its  ter- 
ritory within  the  original  limits  of  the  state  of 
Oalifornia,  but  lying  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
are  only  to  be  incorporated  with  it  by  the 
sanation  of  the  legislature  of  California.  Capi- 
tal, Carson  City.  Principal  towns,  Virginia 
Oity,  Genoa,  and  China  Town.  The  territory 
lies  wholly  within  the  great  American  basin. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  forms  its  western  boundary, 
and  from  that  range  eastward  to  Utah  is  a  vast 
table  land,  with  a  chain  of  lakes  extending  from 
N.  to  6.  through  the  territory  at  the  foot  of 
the  Nevada  range,  into  which  flow  the  Hum- 
boldt, Carson,  and  other  smaller  rivers,  but 
which  have  no  visible  outlet  to  the  ocean,  or 
to  any  rivers,  lakes,  or  gaUb  connected  with  it. 


The  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  high- 
ly metalliferous.  Silver  in  large  quantities, 
gold,  lead,  and  other  metals  are  found,  and  the 
territory  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  hardy 
mining  population.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
being  protected  from  the  violent  winds  of  the 
PacSc  coast,  and  possessing  a  pure,  dry,  and 
healthful  atmosphere.  The  soil  is  very  rich 
and  fertile  wherever  water  can  be  bronght  to 
moisten  it,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yields 
grasses,  cereals,  and  vegetables  of  every  de- 
scription, of  superior  quality  and  in  large 
quantities.  The  existence  of  silver  in  this 
territory  was  first  discovered  in  1869.  It  is 
for  the  most  port  found  in  the  form  of  a 
highly  argentiferous  galena,  and  its  mining  has 
proved  profitable  to  those  who  early  secured 
claims  in  the  mineral  districts.  The  ores  are 
mostly  shipped  to  England  for  reduction. 
Many  of  them  contain  silver  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000  per  ton.  The  settlements  thus  far  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  territory,  in  the  mineral  region. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  town  in  S.  E.  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  from  which  a  confederate 
force  was  driven  by  the  national  army  under 
Gen.  Pope,  March  14, 1862.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  civil  war  the  place,  on  account  of  its 
strategic  importance,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
the  confederates,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Pope  in  front  of  it  on  March  8, 1862,  the  garrison 
numbered  abont  6,000  men  under  Gens.  Mc- 
Oown,  Stewart,  and  Gantt.  This  force  received 
considerable  additions  during  the  next  few  days. 
The  defensive  works  consisted  of  a  bastioned 
earthwork,  mounting  14  heavy  guns,  about  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  another  irregular 
work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  mountmg  7 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  both  being  connected 
by  lines  of  intrenchments.  Six  gunboats,  carry- 
ing from  4  to  8  heavy  guns  each,  and  command- 
ed by  Oapt.  Hollins,  were  anchored  along  the 
shore,  between  the  upper  and  lower  redoubts; 
and  so  high  was  the  river  that  their  guns  look- 
ed directly  over  the  banks,  commanding  with 
the  guns  of  the  redoubts  the  approaches  of 
the  town  for  7  miles.  Dreading  the  fire  of  the 
gunboats,  even  should  the  intrenchments  be 
carried  by  assault.  Gen.  Pope  encamped  his 
army  beyond  their  range,  and  sent  to  Cairo  for 
siege  artillery.  He  employed  the  interval  in 
making  reconnoissances  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  and  also  established  a  battery  at 
Point  Pleasant,  12  miles  below,  by  which  the 
enemy  were  cut  oflT  from  receiving  further  sup- 
plies by  the  river.  On  the  12th  the  siege  guns 
arrived  and  were  placed  in  battery,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  an  effective  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  confederate  works  and  gunboats.  The 
latter  replied,  though  with  little  effect.  The 
enemy,  however,  alarmed  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  trenches  were  approaching  the 
town,  abandoned  their  works  on  the  night  of 
the  13th,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  thunderstorm, 
and  crossed  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Island 
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No.  Ten,  where  they  had  erected  strong  defen- 
sive works.  So  precipitate  was  their  flight 
that  their  dead  were  found  nnburied,  their  sup- 
pers untouched,  and  the  candles  still  burning  in 
their  tents.  Among  the  spoils  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  army  were  83  pieces  of 
artillery  and  several  thousand  stand  of  small 
arms,  with  an  abundance  of  fixed  ammunition 
and  mnsket  cartridges.  The  confederates  also 
left  a  complete  camp  equipage  for  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  which,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Gen.  Pope,  was  about  their  number,  escaping 
only  in  their  clothes.  The  total  casualties  of 
the  Union  forces  during  the  siege  were  61  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  Those  of  the  confederates 
are  not  known.  Gen.  Pope  immediately  occu- 
pied the  deserted  works,  and  during  the  next 
8  weeks  cooperated  efficiently  with  Flag  Officer 
Foote  in  the  reduction  of  Island  No.  Ten. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Ocoupatiost  or.  In  the 
middle  of  April,  1862,  a  Union  fleet  consisting 
of  24  steamships  and  gunboats,  commanded  by 
Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  mortar  fleet  of  21  schooners  under 
Commander  David  D.  Porter,  proceeded  up  the 
Mississippi  river  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  A  land  force  under  Gen.  B.  F. 
Bntler  was  at  the  same  time  embarked  at 
Ship  island  to  oodperate  with  the  war  vessels. 
The  defences  mainly  depended  npon  for  the 

groteotion  of  the  city  were  Forts  Jackson  and 
t.  Philip,  situated  respectively  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  river,  about  26  m.  from 
its  mouth  and  76  m.  below  Now  Orleans.  Here 
a  chain  had  been  thrown  across  the  stream, 
and  this  barrier,  together  with  the  forts  and  ft 
fleet  of  80  confederate  steam  rams  and  gunboats, 
had  been  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  repel 
any  possible  attack.  On  April  18  the  mortar 
schooners,  anchored  under  cover  of  woods  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opened  fire  npon 
Fort  Jackson,  from  which  their  position  was 
about  2  m.  distant.  For  6  days  the  bombard- 
ment continued  with  great  vigor,  and,  as  it  af- 
terward appeared,  with  considerable  effect  upon 
both  forts,  the  fire  fi'om  which,  however,  was 
not  sensibly  diminished.  The  enemy  in  their 
turn  annoyed  the  Union  fleet  by  sending  down 
fire  rafts,  which  proved  totally  ineffective,  and 
were  readily  towed  ashore  and  suffered  to  bum 
out.  The  reduction  of  the  forts  by  bombard- 
ment promising  to  be  a  tedious  operation,  the 
flag  officer  determined  to  run  past  them  with 
the  war  steamers  and  gunboats,  and  proceed 
np  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  At  2  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  16  steamers  and  gnn- 
boats,  formed  into  two  columns,  of  which  that 
on  the  right  was  commanded  by  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  and  that  on  the  left  by  Oapt.  Theo- 
doms  Bailey,  the  second  in  command  in  the 
squadron,  steamed  quietly  np  the  river,  keeping 
near  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  chain  barrier 
offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  under  cover 
of  a  fog  the  8  leading  vessels  nearly  succeeded 
in  passing  the  forts  before  they  were  discov- 


ered by  the  enemy.  The  latter  at  once  opened 
a  severe  fire  upon  the  fleet,  which  replied  with 
broadsides  against  both  forts,  while  the  mortv 
boats  from  below  recommenced  their  bombard- 
ment, to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemf. 
The  confederate  gunboats,  with  the  formidtble 
steam  ram  Manassas,  advanced  to  eupport  the 
forts ;  and  at  about  8  A.  M.,  the  river  being 
then  obscured  by  a  dense  fog,  a  furious  battle 
raged  along  the  space  between  the  forts  uid 
for  several  miles  above.  The  leading  vessel  of 
the  Union  fleet,  the  Varnna,  Capt.  C.  S.  Boggs, 
being  a  fast  sailer,  soon  passed  the  forts  tod 
found  herself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  hos- 
tile steamers,  with  which  she  was  compelled  to 
engage  single-handed.  Four  of  them  she  set 
on  fire  by  well  directed  broadsides,  so  thit 
they  were  obliged  to  run  ashore,  her  oirn  cis- 
nalties  being  comparatively  slight;  another 
having  an  iron-clad  prow  succeeded  in  bntting 
her,  but  was  set  on  fire  and  sunk  by  a  broad- 
side fired  at  close  quarters ;  and  a  sixth,  ako 
partially  iron-clad,  seeing  the  Vanma  herself 
on  fire,  seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  her 
twice  heavily  amidships.  The  seeoDd  blow 
crushed  in  her  sides,  leaving  her  in  s  diting 
condition ;  but  Capt.  Boggs  continued  to  fir« 
until  his  decks  went  under  water,  when  he  ran 
his  vessel  ashore  and  landed  the  crc\r  in  safett. 
having  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his  adrersair 
aground  and  in  flames.  Some  of  the  other  slups 
of  the  attacking  fleet  also  experienced  a  roogii 
handling,  the  steam  sloop  of  war  Brooklji 
being  at  different  times  actively  engaged  iritli 
the  Manassas,  with  Fort  St.  Philip,  Thich  she 
silenced,  and  with  a  large  confederate  steamer 
which  she  sank.  Her  casualties  were  M  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Hartford,  Farragnt's  fi«g 
ship,  was  at  one  time  in  contact  with  a  fire 
raft,  the  flames  from  which  coramnnicated  t« 
her  rigging  and  were  with  difliculty  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi  en- 
countered in  fair  fight  the  much  dreaded  Va- 
nassas,  and  drove  her  ashore,  where  she  vie 
deserted  by  her  crew.  When  last  seen,  the 
Manassas  was  drifUng  down  stream  in  a  sink- 
ing condition,  with  flames  bursting  iron  her 
sides.  Within  two  hours  after  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  fight  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
federate fleet  was  annihilated  or  dispersed,  and 
the  forts  safely  passed  by  18  vessels  of  Fan*- 
gut's  squadron,  two  of  the  gunboats  hiriag 
been  compelled  to  put  back,  and  a  third,  the 
Varuna,  destroyed.  On  the  25th  the  squadron 
appeared  before  the  Chalmette  batte^^e^  sita- 
ated  6  or  7  m.  below  New  Orleans,  and  whid 
after  a  feeble  and  ineffective  fire  were  silenced 
by  a  few  broadsides.  By  order  of  the  miWaiT 
authorities,  all  Uie  confederate  munition)  un 
stores  in  the  city  had  been  previously  sent 
away,  and  such  material  of  war  as  could  not 
be  removed  was  destroyed.  Orders  were  also 
given  to  destroy  all  the  cotton,  and  as  the  ne<^ 
approached  the  city  the  levee  for  miles  was 
wrapped  in  eanoke  from  burning  bales  and  |m 
carnages.    In  the  rivar  were  many  hsQa  « 
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burning  ships,'  the  remtdns  of  the  confederate 
navy,  and  of  the  merchant  vessels  and  steam- 
boats which  had  contained  cotton  and  sagar. 
The  Union  fleet  steamed  slowly  along  in  front 
of  the  city,  the  shorto  of  which  were  lined  by 
a  silent  moltitnde,  and  Oapt.  Bailey  was  des- 

Jatohed  to  demand  a  capitnlation.  The  mayor, 
ohn  T.  Monroe,  referred  him  to  Gen.  Lovell, 
the  confederate  military  commander,  who  re- 
fliaed  to  surrender  the  city,  bat  left  the  author- 
ities to  pursue  what  coarse  they  might  think 
S roper.  G^n.  Lovell  immediately  afterward 
eparted  with  hb  forces  by  railroad  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.  Resistance  being  useless  under  these 
circumstances,  the  city  was  surrendered  on  the 
S6th.  A  detachment  of  the  fleet  had  previ- 
ously been  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  de- 
fences at  Carrollton,  7  m.  above  New  Orleans, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  attack 
from  Flag  Officer  Foote's  flotilla ;  and  several 
vessels  soon  after  proceeded  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Baton  Rouge,  which  fell  without  a  strug- 
gle. Meanwhile,  on  the  26th,  Gen.  Butler  ar- 
rived with  a  portion  of  his  troops  in  the  bay 
projecting  into  the  Louisiana  coast  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  which,  though  passed  by 
the  fleet,  had  not  yet  surrendered.  Within 
the  next  3  days  a  considerable  body  of  men 
were  landed  and  marched  to  the  quarantine 
buildings,  a  couole  of  miles  above  Fort  St. 
Philip ;  and  on  uie  28th  the  commanders  of 
this  work  and  of  Fort  Jackson,  finding  them- 
sely^  cat  off  from  all  hope  of  succor,  sur- 
rendered to  Gkn.  Phelps  and  Commander  Por- 
ter of  the  mortar  fleet,  who  permitted  the  gar- 
risons to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
the  officers  retaining  their  side  arms,  and  the 
men  being  released  on  parole.  The  surrender 
of  the  forts  included  that  of  several  confederate 
steamers  and  of  a  formidable  iron  battery,  the 
Louisiana,  of  which  great  expectations  had  been 
entertained.  The  latter,  pending  the  negotia- 
tions for  capitulation,  was  towed  into  the 
stream,  and,  having  been  set  on  Are,  was  cast 
adrift  in  the  expectation  that  she  would  explode 
in  the  midst  of  the  Union  fleet  The  explosion 
however  happened  sooner  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  no  casualty  occarred  beyond  the 
wounding  of  a  confederate  soldier  in  Fort  St 
Philip.  A  steam  ram  of  great  size  called  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  been  laimched  above 
New  Orleans  a  few  days  before  the  fight,  was 
destroyed  by  the  confederates  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  bombard- 
ment, the  forts  were  not  so  greatly  ii\JDred  but 
that  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  might  have 
been  protracted  throughout  the  ensuing  spring 
And  summer.  The  landing  of  Gen.  Butler  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  St  Philip,  thus  cutting  off  re- 
enforcements,  was  the  pnncipal  inducement  to 
surrender.  The  total  Union  loss  in  this  series 
of  operations  was  8d  killed  and  123  wounded ; 
that  of  the  confederates  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  1,000,  several  of  their  gunboats  having, 
gone  down  during  the  action  of  April  24  with  all 
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on  board.  The  forts  havingbeen  supplied  with 
garrisons  of  Union  troops.  Gen.  Butler  proceed- 
ed up  the  river,  and  on  May  1  took  formal  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  the  St  Charles  hotel.  Troops  were 
landed  both  in  the  city  and  in  Algiers,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  a  portion  of  the 
squadron  lay  in  the  streun,  prepared  to  open 
fire  at  the  first  indication  of  a  popular  rising 
against  the  garrison.  Gen.  Shepley  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  military  governor  of  New 
Orleans.  After  a  conference  with  the  municipal 
government  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, Gen.  Butler  issued  a  proclamation  placing 
the  city  to  a  certain  extent  under  martial  law, 
and  providing  for  an  orderly  administration, 
under  which  due  regard  should  be  had  for 
private  rights,  and  obedience  paid  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants 
were  ei\joined  to  pursue  their  customary  avo- 
cations, and  all  cinl  causes  and  all  misdemea- 
nors, except  those  of  an  aggravated  nature  inter- 
fering with  the  forces  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  lo- 
cal tribunals.  The  circulation  of  confederate 
bank  notes,  which  were  the  principal  substitutes 
for  money  in  use,  was  temporarily  permitted, 
and  the  newspapers  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  publication,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  a  censor  to  expunge  all  articles  reflecting 
upon  the  United  States,  or  tending  to  subvert 
the  existing  military  government.  For  the  ef- 
fective promotion  of  order  a  body  of  men 
known  as  the  European  legion,  whieh  was 
organized  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  citizens,  was  invited  to  eoSperate  wi&  the 
military  authorities.  The  newspapers  unani- 
moody  reftiaed  to  print  the  prodsmation, 
whereupon  professional  printers  were  selected 
from  some  of  the  New  England  regiments,  by 
whom  it  was  put  in  type  and  published  in  the 
"  True  Delta"  of  May  2.  The  city  remained 
comparatively  quiet,  and  under  the  firm  rule  of 
Gen.  Batler  public  confidence  was  gradually 
restored  and  commercial  activity  awakened. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  distrusting  the  abil- 
ity of  Butler  to  maintain  his  position  in  the 
city,  at  first  manifested  little  or  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  restoration  of  the  national  supremacy, 
and  oareMly  absttuned  from  expressing  any 
political  opinions,  or  making  any  overt  dem- 
onstrations. The  exception  to  tiiis  rule  was 
the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  female  pop- 
nlation,  who  took  frequent  opportunities  to 
annoy  and  insult  the  soldiery  while  in  the 
orderly  discharge  of  their  duties.  Gen.  Butler 
thereupon  issued,  on  May  16,  an  order,  known 
as  No.  88,  which  declared  that  all  women 
thereafter  convicted  of  insulting  Union  officers 
and  men  "  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liaUe  to 
be  treated  as  women  of  the  town."  The  order 
was  violently  attacked  by  the  mayor  in  a  eom- 
munication  to  the  municipal  government.  This 
official  was  accordingly  arrested  by  Gen.  Butler 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Fort  Jackson; 
but  by  a  timely  apology  he  escaped  incarcera- 
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tion.  In  mitigation  -of  the  odium  which  thia 
order  created.  Gen,  Bntler  sabsequently  pub- 
lished an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  its  pro- 
visions were  in  accordance  with  a  municipal 
regulation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which 
punishes  with  imprisonment  women  of  the 
town  found  in  the  streets  after  nightfall,  or  who 
may  converse  from  the  windows  of  their  houses 
witii  persons  outside.  It  had  the  effect  of  reliev- 
ing the  soldiers  from  mnch  personal  inconven- 
ience, and  from  the  possible  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  more  serious  insults, 
which  the  patient  endurance  of  these  petty 
annoyances  might  have  provoked.  Another 
proceeding,  which  created  excitement  among 
the  ill-disposed  population  of  the  city,  was  the 
seizure  by  Gen.  Butler  of  large  qnantities  of 
apecie,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  confederate 
government,  and  which  had  been  deposited  by 
me  Citizens'  bank  of  New  Orleans  for  safe 
keeping  with  the  consuls  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  France.  At  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  who  was  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans during  the  ensuing  summer  to  examine 
into  this  affair,  the  money  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  oonsuls.  Subsequent 
developments  have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
afterward  used  for  the  purchase  of  cloth  for 
the  seceded  states,  but  this  has  been  explicitly 
denied  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  published  card. 
Qen.  Bntler  also  arrested  several  British  subjects 
on  charges  of  giving  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  held 
the  foreign  oonsuls  resident  in  New  Orleans  to 
a  rigid  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Several 
of  the  newspapers,  having  advocated  the  burn- 
ing of  cotton  and  other  produce,  were  suppress- 
ed, and  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
relieved  by  the  publio  distribution  of  the  stores 
accumulated  for  the  subsistence  of  the  con- 
federate soldiers.  By  an  order  issued  on  May 
16,  no  confederate  money  or  obligations  of  any 
description  were  permitted  to  be  circulated  af- 
ter the  2Yth  of  the  month.  On  June  1  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  was  declared  by  a  proolamanon 
of  the  president  to  be  open  to  trade ;  Charles 
L.  Lathrop,  a  former  resident  of  the  city,  was 
appointed  collector,  and  steam  communication 
with  the  loyal  states  was  immediately  resumed. 
Early  in  June  one  William  B.  Momford,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a  military  commission 
of  pulling  down  an  American  flag,  which  had 
been  hoisted  on  one  of  the  pnblic  buildings  of 
the  city  on  April  26,  and  sentenced  to  deatli, 
was  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  who  refrained  from  any  pub- 
lic expression  of  opinion.  The  only  other  exe- 
cution which  has  taken  place  was  that  of  two 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  convicted  of  robbery 
by  a  court  martial.  On  June  14  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Union  meetings  took  place,  and  was 
addressed  by  several  of  the  old  inhabitants. 
Since  then  upward  of  60,000  persons  have 
registered  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
being  prompted  thereto  by  Gen.  Butler's  order, 
No.  76,  requiring  aU  citizens  to  take  the  oath 
and  make  a  return  of  their  property.    In  ao- 


oordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the  confiscation 
act  of  July,  1862,  certain  portions  of  the  &- 
trict  of  Lfionrche  on  the  W.  side  of  the  IGsrit- 
sippi,  and  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  £.  of  tht 
river  except  the  parishes  of  Orleans,  St  ie- 
nard,  and  Plaquemines,  were  in  November  de- 
clared sequestered,  and  all  sales  or  transfen  of 
property  therein  forbidden.  A  commisaon  irw 
also  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  eerenl 
districta,  under  whose  airection  the  sngar  plan- 
tations have  been  worked,  and  the  property'  of 
disloyal  persons  inventoried  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government.  From  these  galea, 
which  are  still  (Dec.  1868)  in  progress,  tmA- 
erable  sums  have  been  realized.  In  November 
also  Gen.  Shepley,  as  military  governor  of  Loiii»- 
iana,  issued  an  order  directing  the  election  of 
two  members  of  congress  from  the  Ist  and  id 
congresaonal  districts  of  the  state,  and  autho^ 
izing  all  citizens  to  vote  who  had  taken  Ae 
oath  of  alle^anoe.  On  Dec.  S  Benjamin  F. 
Flanders  andMichael  Hahn  were  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  two  districts. 

NEWBEEN,  N.  0.,  Battlb  or,  an  aeti« 
fought  March  14,  1862,  between  a  combiied 
land  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  under 
Gen.  Bumside  and  Commander  S.  0.  Bovan,  and 
a  confederate  army  under  Gen.  Lawrence  O'B. 
Branch.  On  March  12  the  entire  Union  force 
left  Hatteras  inlet,  where  a  rendezvons  hid 
been  made,  Boanoke  island  being  the  point  d 
departure,  and  on  the  same  night  anchored  ii 
the  Neuse  river,  off  the  mouth  of  Slocam'i 
creek,  about  16  m.  below  Newbem.  Thewa 
landing  of  the  troops  was  effected  on  the  moo- 
ing of  the  ISth,  and  the  march  toward  Kev- 
bem  was  immediately  begun.  At  ni^t  dw 
force  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of  12  m.  from 
Slocnm's  landing,  and  within  a  mile  and  ahilf 
of  the  confederate  works.  The  gnnboat8pr^ 
ceded  the  troops  np  the  river,  shelling  the 
banks  to  clear  their  way  and  protect  their  ad- 
vance. On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  iind 
forces,  in  number  not  over  10^000,  were  formed 
into  8  colnmns,  under  Gena  Foster,  Reno,  ud 
Parke,  and  the  entire  division  advanced.  The 
confederates,  numbering  about  10,000,  wa« 
posted  behind  a  most  formidable  line  of  breM- 
works,  more  than  2^  m.  in  length,  eztendin; 
from  the  bank  of  the  Neuse  river  to  the  Atto- 
tic  and  North  Carolina  railroad,  the  emhnk- 
ment  of  which  aided  in  strengthening  the  p«- 
tion,  and  thence  onward  for  more  than  a  n3^ 
in  a  chain  of  cunettes  and  redans,  terminated 
by  a  two-gun  battery ;  on  the  bank  of  theriw 
was  a  flanking  bastion,  called  Fort  Theopaaji 
the  guns  of  which  were  so  placed  that,  fW» 
commanding  the  stream,  they  eonld  be  tamed 
upon  the  line  of  intrenchments ;  a  l"**^ J™ 
deep  ditch,  swampy  ground,  a  dense  nnd*" 
growth,  and  piles  of  felled  timber  added  to  tn 
strength  of  the  works.  Early  in  the  f""*^?' 
the  Union  army  commenced  the  battle.  "^^ 
of  the  confederates  was  very  severe,  •'™  ? 
an  hour  the  advantage  seemed  to  be  on  tteW" 
of  the  latter ;  then,  however,  a  desperate  ehiqa 
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of  a  Massachnsetts  regiment  np  the  line  of  the 
railroad  put  them  in  posseasion  of  one  of  the 
opposing  batteries,  and  renewed  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  line.  The  confederates  rallied  and 
drove  the  regiment  from  this  battery,  bat  a 
brilliant  charge  of  a  Bhode  Island  regiment  had 
meanwhile  taken  another  battery  of  5  gnns; 
from  this  they  continued  the  assault  in  coignnc- 
tion  with  other  regiments,  and  the  enemy  soon 
fled  from  all  their  works,  the  fort  on  the  river 
bank  being  likewise  deserted.  The  confeder- 
ates retreated  across  the  Trent  river,  burning  a 
fine  bridge  to  impede  the  pursuit  of  the  Union 
force,  and  took  the  road  to  Ooldsborough ; 
they  first,  however,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  burn  the  city  of  Newbem.  During 
the  operations  of  the  land  force  the  gunboat 
fleet  engaged  Fort  Thompson,  on  which  rested 
the.  confederate  defences,  and  bombarded  it 
with  marked  effect.  When  it  was  abandoned 
the  fleet  advanced  up  the  river,  in  spite  of 
sunken  piles  and  torpedoes,  and  reached  the 
city  just  as  the  retreating  army  had  passed  be- 


yond reach  of  its  guns.  By  this  victory  the 
combined  force  captured  8  batteries  of  46  gnns, 
8  light  batteries  of  6  gnns,  2  steamboats,  a  nnm- 
ber  of  sailing  vessels,  many  wagons  and  horses, 
large  commissary  stores,  the  entire  camp  equip- 
age of  the  confederates,  a  great  quantity  of 
rosin,  turpentine,  and  cotton,  and  200  prisoners. 
The  Union  loss  was  about  100  killed  and  400 
wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  confederates 
are  notknown,  but  were  probably  no  larger. 

NEWTON,  JoHir,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Virginia,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  was  acting  assistant 
professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  from 
Oct.  18,  1848,  to  Aug.  81,  1844,  and  assistant 
professor  from  the  latter  date  till  July  1, 1846 ; 
became  1st  lieutenant  in  Oct.  1862,  captain 
in  July,  1866,  mqjor  Aug.  6,  1861,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  Sept.  28,  1861 ;  and 
in  Sept.  1862,  took  command  of  the  division  in 
the  army  of  Uie  Potomac  formerly  commanded 
by  Gen.  Sloomn  in  Franklin's  army  corps. 
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OGLESBT,  RioEASD  James,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Oldham  co.,  Ky.,  Jnne  24, 1824.  He  studied 
law  at  Springfield,  lU.,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Sullivan,  Moultrie  co.  During  the  Mex- 
ican war  he  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
regiment  of  Illinois  volnnteers,  under  Ool.  £. 
D.  Baker.  In  the  spring  of  1849  he  joined  an 
overland  company  on  their  way  to  California, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  when  he  re- 
tamed  to  Decatur,  111.,  and  resumed  his  prac- 
tice. In  1858  he  was  an  unsucoessfhl  candidate 
for  congress.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  He  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
8th  Illinois  volunteers  in  1861,  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  and 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, March  21,  1862,  for  his  gallantrr  in  that 
engagement.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
rinth, Oct  4, 1862. 

ORD,  Edward  Otho  Obssap,  m%jor-generaI 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Mary- 
land in  1818.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1889  in  the  same  class  with  Gen.  Halleck, 
and  assigned  as  2d  lieutenant  to  the  8d  regi- 
ment of  artillery.  After  serving  several  years 
in  FloridA  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  he 
was  employed  on  garrison  duty  and  the  coast 
survey  until  1846,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
California.  He  performed  various  important 
services  daring  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in 
1848  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  arrest 
and  summary  execution,  srfter  a  trial  by  Jury  at 
which  he  acted  as  prosecutor,  of  several  des- 


peradoes who  had  been  goilty  of  shocking 
murders.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
captain,  and  was  stationed  for  several  years  on 
the  Atlantic  coast;  bat  in  1865  he  returned  to 
California,  and  served  both  there  and  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  territories  until  1861, 
participating  during  the  interval  with  credit  in 
several  In^an  wars.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Washington  in  the  autumn 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
the  division  composed  of  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serve corps,  under  command  of  Gen.  McOall. 
In  November  he  was  promoted  to  be  m^or  in 
the  4th  artillcoy.  On  Dec.  20  he  defeated,  a 
body  of  rebel  troops  commanded  by  Gien.  Stuart, 
at  Dranesville,  Ya.,  near  the  Potomac,  an  ac- 
tion which  did  much  to  restore  the  morale  of 
the  army,  and  for  which  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  m^or-general  of  volunteers.  May  2, 1862. 
He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Halleck  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
of  the  2d  division  of  the  district  of  West  Tennes- 
see. He  participated  in  the  pnrsuit  of  the  con- 
federates after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  in  October. 
OSTEBHAUS,  Peter  J.,  brigadier-general 
of  volnnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Pms- 
sio,  entered  the  Union  service  in  1861  as  m^jor 
of  the  8d  Missouri  volunteers ;  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Dag  Spring  and  Wilson's  creek ;  be- 
came colonel  of  the  12th  Missouri  volnnteers; 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Gren.  Fremont; 
took  part  in  the  expedition  under  G^n.  Onrtis, 
which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge, 
where  he  commanded  a  division,  and  greouy 
distinguished  himself;  was  promoted  to  be  a 
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brigadier-general  Jnno  9,  1862,  and  now  (Dec. 
1862)  commands  a  division  in  the  army  wliose 
head-quarters  are  at  Helena,  Ark. 

OUVRARD,  Oabbikl  Juliek,  a  French 
financier,  bom  near  Clisson,  Loire-Inftrieure, 
Oct  11,  1770,  died  in  London  in  Oct  1846.  At 
tiie  commencement  of  the  revolntion  he  was  a 
snocesaful  dealer  in  colonial  produce  at  Nantes ; 
and  in  1797  he  entered  into  a  contract  for  pro- 
visioning the  French  navy,  soon  acquired  a 
capital  of  more  than  16,000,000  francs,  and  be- 
came the  head  of  the  great  banking  company  at 
Paris  called  the  rugoeianU  reunis,  of  which  the 
other  principal  members  were  MM.  Desprez 
and  Vanlorberghe.  This  company,  while  hold- 
ing heavy  contracts  for  the  army  and  navy,  un- 
dertoot  also  to  discount  for  the  government 
the  obligations  of  the  receivers-general  and  the 
subsidy  due  from  the  Spanish  government,  and 
thns  obtained  almost  entire  control  of  the  finances 
of  tiie  country — a  result  facilitated  by  the  un- 
limited confidence  reposed  in  it  by  M  Mar- 
bois,  the  minister  of  finance,  to  whom  it  ad- 
vanced heavy  sums.  While  Spain  was  Buffering 
under  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  Ouvrard  under- 
took its  immediate  relief,  and  succeeded  by 
procuring  permission. through  M.  Marbois  to 
export  several  cargoes  from  French  ports ;  he 
also  contracted  to  supply  the  Spanish  army 
and  navy,  and  advanced  money  for  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  court.  In  return  he  obtained 
in  1806  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  to  import  all  the 
treasure  brought  thence  to  Europe  at  a  high 
rate  of  profit — an  enormous  advantage  except 
for  the  difBculty  of  escaping  the  English  cruis- 
ers, which  he  sought  to  overcome  by  connec- 
tions with  the  house  of  Hope  and  other  Dutch 
bankers  who  were  also  established  in  England. 
But  a  financial  crisis  was  approaching,  which 
this  process  was  too  slow  to  avert.  The  bank 
of  France  had  discounted  for  the  company  and 
the  public  ftanctionaries  without  stint  in  its  own 

E^>er,  while  its  specie  reserve  was  nearly  ex- 
austed  by  the  wants  of  the  army ;  and  it  now 
found  itself  in  a  very  precarious  position.  The 
company  had  contracted  to  discount  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  receivers-general  at  6  per  cent,  per 


annum,  but  had  itself  been  obliged  to  pay  ftt>m 
9  to  12.  In  Oct.  1805,  also,  the  Spanish  gat- 
erament,  very  heavily  in  its  debt,  sugpenled 
specie  payments,  thus  preventing  the  compmy 
from  meeting  its  home  obligations.  It  vet 
saved  from  immediate  bankruptcy  by  new  k- 
commodations  from  M.  Marbois  and  the  bnik, 
but  many  other  great  houses  failed.  In  Jan. 
1806,  however,  on  his  return  from  Austria, 
Napoleon  compelled  the  company  to  yield  up 
all  its  assets,  which  ihlly  liquidated  its  debtt, 
though  these  amounted  to  141,000,000  fruca, 
ordered  Ouvrard,  whom  he  had  always  didiked, 
into  custody  at  Vincennes,  and  dionisMd  1. 
Marbois.  In  1810,  Napoleon  being  dearontof 
opening  secret  negotiations  for  recognition  ud 
amity  with  the  British  cabinet  Foncbj,  tlit 
minister  of  police,  at  the  suggestion  of  Onvnrd, 
who  had  gained  great  influence  over  bin,  od 
whom  he  had  on  his  own  authority  permitted 
to  leave  Vincennes  to  settle  up  his  sffsin,  rw- 
ommended  for  the  task  Labonch£re,  the  greit 
Amsterdam  banker.  His  advances  having  b«cii 
repelled,  Fonch^,  withont  Napoleon's  knovi- 
edge,  sent  Ouvrard  to  Amsterdam  with  in(tn^ 
tions  to  Labouch^re,  offering  terms  far  more 
advantageous  to  England,  under  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  reopened.*  Napoleon  havini  l^ 
cidentally  discovered  this  bold  intemeddling, 
Fouch6  was  dismissed  in  di^race,  and  Onvrud 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pdhigie,  whew 
he  remained  till  181S.  In  1814,  on  the  occd- 
pation  of  the  allies,  he  contracted  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  their  armies  ;  and  in  1817  the  gor- 
ernment  adopted  a  financial  system  propoMdlgr 
him,  which  had  formerly  been  itaected  by  thedi- 
rectory,  but  now  proved  highly  successful.  HaT- 
ing  contracted  for  the  supplying  of  the  Ilreiidi 
army  sent  to  Spain  in  1823,  proeeedmgi  vat 
commenced  against  him  by  the  government  for 
fraudulent  dealings,  and  he  was  again  confined 
at  Ste.  P^lagie :  but  by  the  intercessoB  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  he  was  released  at  the  end  of 
6  years  without  trial,  and  afterward  Bvediin 
great  obscurity  in  London.  Ouvrard  publislied 
several  works  on  finance,  and  Mimoira  wr  m 
vM  et  »e»  ditenet  cpirationt  Jhuauilra  (8  nil. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1826). 


PAINE,  Eleazab  a.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Geauga 
CO.,  O.,  Sept.  10,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1889,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  in- 
fantry. Col.  Zachary  Taylor's  regiment.  He 
served  on  Taylor's  staff  during  the  Florida  war, 
resigned  his  commission  in  1841,  studied  law, 
and  in  1844  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Ohio,  whence  he  removed  in  1848  to  Mon- 
mouth, Warren  co.,  Ill  In  April,  1861,  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  9th  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  on  Sept  8  was  promoted  to  be  briga- 


dier-general. On  March  12, 1862,  ho  *•»  »■ 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  Ist  divison  of  w 
army  of  the  Mianssippi  under  Gen.  Pope,  •"^'J* 
next  day  participated  in  the  battle  of  New  IW- 
rid.  He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  I«l»" 
No.  Ten,  and  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  theeTtt- 
uation  of  which  was  materially  hastened  \ij  p* 
operations,  his  troops  being  twice  engaged  wh 
the  confederates  at  Farmi^on,  May  6  mi. 

•  Thto  Mooont  etiba  *llUr,  glT»n  by  Thlan  tBm  'Pf^ 
enmliiatlan  ottbt  docanieiita,  dUhra  to  toae  cwattu  w 
Uoulan  ftom  fonoer  oatt. 
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PALUER,  Imns  N.,  brigadiet^general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
York,  was  gradoated  at  West  Point  in  1848 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
mounted  rifles  j  became  a4jatant  in  1847;  was 
brevetted  1st  beutenant  and  captain  for  gallan- 
try at  Oontreras  and  Ohnrubusco  and  at  Oha- 
poltepeo,  in  the  last  of  which  engagements  he 
was  wounded;  was  again  appomted  adjutant 
in  1860,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutienant 
in  18S8,  captain  in  the  2d  cavalry  in  186fi,  and 
nuyor  in  the  6th  cavalry  in  April,  1861.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  March,  1862,  to  date  from  Sept.  28, 
1861,  and  ia  now  (Dec.  1862)  in  command  of 
the  drafted  militia  at  PhOadelphia. 

PALMER,  John  MoO&ulbt,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Christian  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  18, 1817.  He  removed 
to  Hlinois  in  1832,  and  in  1889  settled  in  Oar- 
linville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1662  and 
1864  a  member  of  the  state  senate.  In  1860 
he  was  a  delegate  from  Illinois  to  ihe  national 
repnblican  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1860  was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  state  at 
large  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  Jan.  1861, 
Mr.  Palmer  was  appointed  by  the  governor  one 
of  the  five  commissioners  to  the  peace  con- 
vention which  met  at  Washington  Feb.  4.  In 
April  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  14th  regi- 
ment Illinois  volunteers.  He  accompanied 
Gkn.  Fremont  in  his  expedition  to  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  on  Dec.  IS  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers.  He  was  with  Cten. 
Pope  at  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  and  at  the  battle  of  Farmington,  and 
commanded  the  1st  brigade,  Ist  division,  of  the 
army  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Nov.  1868,  he  was 
with  Qea.  Grant's  army,  in  temporwy  com- 
mand of  a  division. 

PARKE,  John  O.,  m^Jor-general  of  Tolon- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  topographical 
engineers ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  July,  1866 ; 
astronomer  and  surveyor  of  the  north-west 
boundary  commission,  Feb.  14,  1867 ;  captain, 
Sept.  9, 1861 ;  and  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, Nov.  28,  1861.  He  commanded  a  brig- 
ade in  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Oarolina, 
fought  at  Roanoke  island  and  Newl>em,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  a  muor-general,  April  26, 1862 ; 
aocompanied  Gen.  Bumside  when  he  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potemao;  served  in  his  corps 
throof^h  the  campaign  nnder  Gen.  Pope  before 
4  Washmgton,  and  that  under  Gen.  McOlellan  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  when  Bumside  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomao 
became  his  chief  of  staff,  which  post  he  still  re- 
tains (Dec.  1862). 

PATRICK,  Mabsxka  R.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Jeffer- 
aon  cp.,  N.  T.,  March  16, 1811.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1886  and  assigned  to 


the  2d  infantry.  In  1886  he  was  promoted  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  in  1889  1st  lieutenant,  and  in 
1847  captain.  He  was  ordered  to  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  1849  was  brevetted  m^jor 
"  for  meritorious  conduct  while  serving  in  the 
enemy's  conntrr."  Resigning  his  commission 
in  1860,  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  his  native 
county,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  president  of 
the  state  agricultural  college.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  accepted  the  office  of  inspec- 
tor-general in  the  New  York  state  militia,  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  volunteers.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bngadier-general  March  17,  1862,  and 
now  (Dec.  1862)  commands  a  brigade  in  Gen. 
Doubleday's  division  of  the  1st  (Reynolds's, 
formerly  Hooker's)  army  corps,  with  which  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

PATTERSON,  Robbbt,  mtuor-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1792.  He  came  to  tlio  United 
States  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed  with  a> 
merchant  of  Philadelphia.  When  war  was  de- 
clared with  Great  Britain  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed 1st  lieutenant  in  the  22d  infantry,  trans- 
ferred in  May,  1818,  to  the  82d  infiuitry,  and 
made  captwn  in  1814.  At  the  dose  of  the  war 
he  retumed  to  commercial  life,  at  the  same  time 
t^ng  an  active  part  in  the  state  militia.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
appointed  mi^or-general  of  volunteers.  In 
Dec.  1846,  he  marched  from  Matamoras  to 
Tampico,  embarked  his  troops  for  Vera  Cnu 
March  1,  1847,  commanded  his  division  at  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  led  the  cavalry  and  ad- 
vance brigades  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  next 
moming  entered  and  took  Jalapa.  For  his 
oondnct  in  this  engagement  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Gen.  Scott.  After  the  peace  he  re- 
muned  in  retirement  until  the  civil  war  of 
1861,  when  he  was  selected  by  Governor  Curtin 
to  command  the  Pennsylvania  three  months* 
volunteers.  He  was  immediately  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  military  department  com- 
posed of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Early  in  June,  1861,  he  took  command  of  the 
troops  at  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  and  then  moved 
into  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac,  June  16, 
at  Williomsport.  He  was  ordered  to  return  to 
his  own  department,  but  after  doing  so  again 
crossed  the  Potomao  July  2,  and  pursued  the 
confederate  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  to  Hainesville. 
The  next  day  he  advanced  to  Martinsburg, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  transportation, 
reSnforoements,  and  artillery  until  July  16, 
when  he  marched  to  Bunker  Hill,  on  his  way 
thither  defeating  an  advance  guard  of  the  con- 
federates. When  Gen.  McDowell's  army  ad- 
vanced into  Virginia,  Gen.  Patterson  was  in- 
structed to  remun  at  Winchester  to  hold  in 
check  the  superior  forces  of  the  otfnfederato 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  His  failure  to  do  this,  in 
consequence  of  which  Johnston,  reSnforoing 
Beauregard  on  the  field  of  Bull  run,  July  21, 

gave  the  victory  to  the  confederates,  expoaed 
im  to  levere  critidam.    On  July  27  be  waa 
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honorabl^r  discharsed  trom  the  service,  the  term 
of  enlistment  of  his  troops  having  expired. — 
Fbinois  Englb,  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  May  7,  1821,  died  hj  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hands  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  Nov.  22,  1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  entered  upon  mercantile  pursaits. 
When  war  was  declared  agunst  Mexico,'he  join- 
ed McCullooh's  corps  of  Texas  rangers,  from 
which  he  was  appointed  in  June,  1847,  to  be 
8d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery.  He  was 
made  1st  lieutenant  in  Oct.  1848,  and  captain 
in  the  9th  infantry  in  March,  1855.  In  1849 
he  was  sent  to  California  and  stationed  at  San 
Diego  and  San  Luis  Bey,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  Fort  Tnma,  which  he 
then  commanded.  He  continued  in  active  ser- 
vice in  Mexico,  California,  and  the  territories 
until  1867,  when  he  resigned  his  commission. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861  he  was 
colonel  of  the  Ist  Pennsylvania  volunteer  artil- 
lery, which  was  the  first  regiment  to  march 
through  Baltimore  after  the  riot  of  April  19, 
and  was  then  stationed  at  Poolesville  and 
Edwards's  ferry  on  the  Potomac.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers  April  11, 
1862,  Joined  Gen.  McClellan  at  Yorktown,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  New  Jersey 
brigade,  which  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg 
repulsed  three  assaults  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Si- 
gel's  corps. 

PAUL,  Gabriil  Ren£,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Missouri, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1834,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  infantry; 
Deoame  Ist  lieutenant  Oct.  26,  1886,-  and  cap- 
tain April  19,  1846;  distinguished  himself  at 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Contreras,  and  was  brevetted 
m^jor  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  Sept.  IS, 
1847;  became  mi^or  in  the  8th  infantry  April 
22, 1861,  and  lieutenant-colonel  April  26, 1862; 
exhibited  great  gallantry  in  expelling  the  con- 
federates from  Now  Mexico  in  1861 ;  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept. 
1862,  and  assigned  to  duty  under  Gen.  Casey 
at  Washington. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a  narrow  platean  in  the  Bos- 
ton mountains,  Benton  co.,  Ark.,  where  was 
fought  a  battle,  March  6,  7,  and  8,  1862,  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  8.  R.  Curtis, 
andthe  confederates  under  Gen.  Van  Dom.  On 
March  1  G«n.  Curtis'g  army  was  considerably 
depleted  by  the  absence  of  several  ezpeditiong 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  routing 
various  confederate  bands  in  8.  W.  Missouri 
and  N.  Arkansas.  Gen.  Van  Dom  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  affairs  to  march  upon  the 
principal  ^nion  camp,  which  was  then  near 
Sngar  creek,  Benton  oo.  Gen.  Curtis  at  once 
called  in  his  scattered  forces  and  concentrated 
them  at  Sngar  creek,  a  short  distance  S.  of 
Pea  ridge.  On  the  6th,  while  Gen.  Sigel  was 
marching  with  hia  division  from  Bentonville,  in 


obedience  to  these  orders,  his  rear  guard  vu 
attacked  by  a  body  of  confederate  troops;  after 
a  short  though  severe  action,  Sigel  cot  his  vn 
through,  with  a  loss  of  28  killed  and  woasde^ 
meeting  reinforcements  sent  by  Gen.  Cnrtit  to 
bis  aid.  This  may  be  conudered  the  open- 
ing engagement  of  the  three  days'  batde.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  6th  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  know- 
ing that  the  front  of  the  Union  portion  nu 
strong,  determined  to  attack  its  rear.  Tbe 
army  of  Gen.  Curtis  was  situated  on  the  nuin 
road  from  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  to  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  Gen.  Van  Dom  went  westward  tronid 
the  camp  at  Sugar  creek,  entering  the  roid 
again  about  8  m.  N.  of  it  Gen.  Curtis  dis- 
covered this  dedgn,  and  on  the  7th  determined 
to  change  his  front  to  rear,  thus  fixing  his  left 
on  Sugar  creek  hollow,  bringing  his  centn 
across  Pea  ridge,  and  idlowing  his  new  ridit 
to  rest  on  Cross  Timber  hollow.  While  mb 
movement  was  in  progress,  early  on  the  non- 
ing  of  the  7th,  Col.  Carr,  on  tbe  right  of  tbt 
Union  line,  was  furionsly  attacked  by  tbe  con- 
federate wing  under  Van  Dom  and  Price.  At 
the  same  time  Col.  Osterhaus  advanced  from 
the  Union  centre  with  cavalry  and  artillery  lo 
break  the  reC-nforced  line  of  the  confederat««; 
he  was  at  first  overpowered,  but  being  strengtb- 
ened  recovered  the  gronnd,  and  a  hud  fight 
ensued  between  the  divisions  of  CoL  Daris  ind 
Gen.  Sigel  and  several  thonsand  of  tbe  confed- 
erates under  McCuUoch  and  Mcintosh ;  K  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  ront  of  that  portion  of 
the  confederates,  and  4^e  death  of  both  tbeb 
generals.  Meanwhile  the  Union  right,  nnd<r 
Col.  Carr,  being  engaged  with  a  superior  force 
of  tbe  enemy,  was  compelled  slowly  to  retire, 
having  lost  heavily,  and  the  oonfederttes  a- 
camped  on  the  field.  Thus  the  second  diy's 
fighting  resulted  in  a  partial  defeat  on  U)e 
Imion  right,  and  a  brilliant  success  in  tbe  cen- 
tre, while  the  left  had  not  been  actnslljM- 
gaged.  It  was  clear  now  to  Gen.  Cnrtii  tltt 
the  confederates  had  concentrated  their  nudn 
force  upon  their  left  wing.  Col.  Carr's  diTJaon 
on  the  Union  right  was  therefore  reenfbrcedbir 
Ool.  Davis's  command,  and  Gen.  Sigel  on  die 
left  changed  his  fh>nt  so  as  to  &ce  the  r^t 
flank  of  the  confederate  position  with  a  formi- 
dable array  of  artillery.  Van  Dora  had  pl»nted 
some  of  his  batteries  on  the  top  of  a  high  bill 
sloping  away  toward  the  rear,  but  precipitoss 
in  front.  At  the  right  and  left  of  tiie  base  of  tbL< 
hill  infantry  and  artillery  were  placed,  and  tbe 
possession  of  this  eminence  would  decide  die 
fate  of  the  day.  When  the  action  of  tbe  M 
commenced,  at  about  8  in  the  moraing,  ^  ^ 
Union  troops  were  thus  posted  in  Aeforaioi 
an  arc  of  a  circle  enclosing  the  confederttt* 
For  two  hours  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  r» 
kept  up  by  Sigel  on  Uieir  right,  while  Cm. 
Davis  and  Col.  Carr  on  the  left  steadily  tboogb 
slowly  advanced ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  half  boor 
more  they  showeil  signs  of  a  desire  to  sbsndon 
their  position  on  the  hilL  At  this  moment,  one 
or  two  troublesome  batteries  at  the  base  of  tbe 
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height  baring  been  silenced,  a  obarge  of  two 
regiments  was  made,  supported  after  a  brief 
interval  by  an  advance  of  the  whole  Union 
line ;  the  resnlt  was  a  total  rout  of  the  oonfeder- 
atea.  Gen.  Sigel  followed  them  for  12  miles. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  a  large 
number  of  wagona,  and  1,000  stand  of  muskets 
were  captured.  The  Union  loss,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  Gen.  Cnrtis,  was  208  kill- 
ed, 972  wounded,  and  176  misdng.  The  con- 
federate loss  was  nearly  or  quite  equal,  but  the 
numbers  are  not  accurately  known.  Among  the 
confederate  troops  in  this  battle  were  about 
6,000  Indians  of  the  Ohootaw,  Cherokee,' and 
Obickasaw  tribes,  under  command  of  Gen.  Al- 
bert Pike;  After  the  action  many  of  the  Union 
dead  were  found  to  have  been  tomahawked, 
scalped,  and  mangled.  Gen.  Curtis  addressed  to 
Gen.  Van  Dom  a  remonstrance  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  received  assurances  that  the  latter 
would  unite  with  him  in  suppressing  similar 
atrocities  by  stopping  the  employment  of  In- 
dians, and  punishing  those  who  had  already 
committed  the  alleged  crime. — Another  action 
took  place,  Oct.  22, 1862,  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  Maysville,  near  the  same  point,  between  Gen. 
J.  G.  Blunt  and  a  confederate  force  belonging  to 
the  army  of  Gen.Hindman.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield, 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  frontier,  learning 
that  the  forces  of  Gen.  Hindman  were  in  camp 
at  Pea  ridge,  despatched  Gen.  Blnnt  to  attack 
them  from  the  north-west,  while  he  himself 
moved  toward  Haatsville,  Ark.,  whence  he 
conld  advance  upon  them  from  the  south.  G^n. 
Blunt  came  upon  the  force,  numbering  7,000, 
near  the  old  battle  field  of  Pea  ridge,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  capturing  all  their  artil- 
lery, supplies,  and  means  of  transportation. 
Cton.  Schofield  drove  the  broken  columns  into 
the  Boston  mountains,  but  could  bring  them  to 
no  action.  The  loss  of  life  in  this  affair,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Maysville, 
was  small  on  the  Union  side,  though  consider- 
able upon  the  other. 

PEACH  ORCHARD.    See  CmcKAHOinKT. 

PECK,  John  J^t,  migor-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  t>orD  in  Manlius,  Onondaga 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4, 1621.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1848,  and  brevetted  a  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  artillery.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  attached  to  Duncan's 
battery  of  flying  artillery,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  do  La  Pidma, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Monterey.  In  1847  he 
joined  the  army  under  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
at  the  storming  of  the  batteries  and  works  at 
Molino  del  Rey  turned  a  captured  gun  upon 
the  enemy  with  great  effect.  For  his  good  con- 
duct in  this  engagement  he  was  brevetted  a 
nuyor,  having  previously  received  the.  brevet 
rank  of  captain  for  his  services  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusoo.  In  1868  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
banker.  He  was  a  member  of  the  democratic 
national  presidential  conventions  of  1860  and 
1860,  and  in  the  former  year  an  nnsnocessfol 


candidate  for  congress.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
president,  was  in  Aug.  1861  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  accompanied  his  brigade  to  York- 
town,  with  the4th  army  corps  under  Gen.  Eeyes. 
He  arrived  with  reinforcements  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  to  the 
steadiness  of  his  troops,  who  withstood  re- 
peated attacks  from  a  greatly  superior  force, 
the  preservation  of  the  army  from  a  rout  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  by  Gen.  Eeyes  in 
his  official  report.  He  commanded  his  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  he  had  ahorse 
shot  nnder  him ;  and  during  the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
Chickahominy  below  the  railroad,  and  also  of 
the  White  Oak  swamp,  covering  the  left  flank 
of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of  June  28  he 
commenced  the  flank  movement  toward  the 
James  river,  by  crossing  the  White  Oak  swamp 
and  taking  a  position  near  Richmond,  which  he 
held  in  coqjnnction  with  Gen.  Couch  for  two 
days,  when  both  generals  joined  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Porter  on  t£eir  march  to  the  James  river. 
During  the  movement  of  the  army  from  Turkey 
creek  to  Harrison's  Landing  he  commanded  the 
rear  guard.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed 
m^or-geueral,  to  date  from  July  4. 

PEMBERTON,  Jomf  C,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery ;  became  1st  lieutenant  March 
19,  1842;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Worth 
during  the  Mexican  war ;  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  28, 18M, 
and  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
Sept.  8,  1847;  distinguished  himself  also  at 
Contreras  and  Churubnsco,  and  at  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  was  wound- 
ed ;  became  captain  in  Sept.  1860,  and  resigned 
April  29,  1861.  He  entered  the  confederate 
service  as  a  brigadier-general,  has  served  main- 
ly in  the  South,  and  now  (Dec.  1862)  commands 
the  army  opposed  to  that  of  Gen.  Grant  in  N. 
E.  Mississippi.    He  is  now  a  lieutenant-general. 

PERRYVILLE,  a  village  in  Boyle  co.,  Ky., 
about  46  m.  S.  of  Frankfort,  near  which  was 
fought  on  Oct.  8,  1862,  a  severe  battle  between 
the  national  forces  under  Gens.  A.  McD.  Mc- 
Cook  and  Gilbert  and  a  confederate  army  com- 
manded by  Gens.  Bragg  and  Polk.  During  the 
retreat  of  the  confederates  through  Kentucky  in 
the  early  part  of  October,  Gen.  MoCook's  corps 
formed  the  left  column  of  the  pursuing  national 
troops,  and  at  10  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
8th  two  divisions  of  this  body,  copimanded  by 
Gens.  Rousseau  and  James  S.  Jackson,  encoun- 
tered a  superior  confederate  force  at  Chaplin's 
hill,  between  MackviUe  and  Perryville,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  place.  The 
two  armies  were  formed  confronting  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  town,  and  shortly  after 
midday  the  action  opened  between  the  skir- 
n^diers  and  artillery  of  either  side.    The  left  of 
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the  Union  line  was  held  by  a  brigade  of  raw 
troops  of  Jackson's  diyision,  commanded  hj 
Gen.  Terrill,  the  centre  and  right  by  the 
division  of  Ronssean,  and  the  remainder  of 
Jackson's  division  was  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
rear.  At  a  considerable  distance  on  the  right 
was  the  corps  of  Gen.  Gilbert.  At  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  confederate  ri^ht 
fell  ftarionsly  upon  the  brigade  of  Terrill,  which 
after  a  brief  resistance  broke  and  retired  in 
oonfbsion,  leaving  a  battery  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Both  Jackson  and  Terrill  were 
killed  while  endeavoring  to  rally  their  troops, 
who  took  refnge  behind  the  brigade  of  Stark- 
weather. Here  the  progress  of  the  confeder- 
ates was  stayed,  while  on  the  Union  centre  and 
right  the  troops  of  Rousseau  held  their  position 
with  great  steadiness.  Gilbert's  troops,  though 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  Mo- 
Cook,  rendered  him  efficient  support  at  a  criti- 
cal period  of  the  day,  and  resisted  every  effort 
of  tne  enemy  to  force  their  position.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  battle  continued  withont  ma- 
terial advantage  to  either  side;  but  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  confederates  in  numbers 
becoming  evident.  Gen.  McCook  sent  to  Gen. 
Buell,  who  was  some  mUes  in  his  rear,  for  re- 
enforcements.  Before  they  could  reach  the 
field,  the  main  Union  line  had  retired  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  a  favorable  position  on  rising 
ground,  and  the  battle  was  over,  both  armies 
bivouacking  for  the  night  within  half  a  mile  of 
each  other.  The  last  incident  of  the  fight  was 
a  gallant  charge  by  Carlin's  brigade  of  Gilbert's 
corps,  through  the  streets  of  Perryville,  when 
a  number  of  confederate  prisoners  and  wagons 
were  captured.  By  daybreak  of  the  9th  the 
troops  of  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden  had  joined 
McOook,  and  the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  being 
oatnnmbered,  retired  about  the  same  time  in 
the  direction  of  Harrodsburg,  leaving  the  field 
in  the  possession  of  the  national  troops.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Bragg, 
five  confederate  divisions,  commanded  by  Gens. 
Polk,  Hardee,  Cheatham,  Buckner,  and  Ander- 
son, participated  in  this  battle,  and  their  total 
loss  amounted  to  upward  of  2,600,  which  is 
probably  an  underestimate.  The  Union  loss, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Buell, 
amounted  to  4,348. 

PHELPS,  John  Wolcott,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Guil- 
ford, Vt.,  Nov.  18,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1886,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  Jn  the  4th  artillery ;  performed  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion ;  became  1st  lieutenant  July  7,  1888 ;  was 
oflfered  a  brevet  as  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Ohnmbnsco,  which  he  dedined ; 
and  became  captain  in  March,  1850,  while  mem- 
ber of  a  board  for  preparing  the  present  system 
of  heavy  artillery  instruction,  wiich  was  formed 
at  his  own  suggestion.  He  then  became  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  where 
he  broke  up  a  large  fiUibuster  expedition  against 
northern  Mexico  and  Cuba.    He  served  in  the 


Utah  expedition  under  Ckn.  A.  S.  Johnattn, 
and  resigned  Nor.  2,  1869,  being  unwilling  to 
have  his  services  directed  to  the  countenuMe 
and  support  of  Mormonism,  as  he  believed  the; 
were  while  holding  his  commission,  and  being 
dissatisfied  with  o&er  demoralizing  inflnences, 
growing  out  of  the  domination  of  slaTeir,  to 
which  m  his  judgment  the  army  had  become 
subject.  He  now  took  up  his  residence  at 
Br^tleborongh,  Yt.,  and  in  April,  1861,  became 
colonel  of  the  1st  Vermont  volunteen.  He 
established  and  commanded  for  some  time  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Newport  News  near  For- 
tress Monroe ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
with  rank  from  May  17, 1861 ;  was  attached  to 
Gen.  Butler's  expedition  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  sailed  from  1;  ortress  Monroe  Nov.  27,  at  tht 
head  of  the  advance  of  that  expedition ;  landed 
at  Ship  island.  Miss.,  Dec.  4,  and  issued  s  procla- 
mation to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South- Vest, 
informing  them  that  every  slave  state  admitted 
into  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  so  admitted  in  violation  thero- 
of;  that  the  old  slave  states  were  bonnd  bjthe 
highest  considerations  of  honor  and  moiiJit; 
to  abolish  slavery ;  that  slave  labor  and  frM 
institutions  were  incompatible  ;  and  that  the 
motto  of  his  command  would  be  "  Free  labor 
and  workingmen's  rights."  Gen.  Butler,  stillhi 
Massachusetts,  at  once  disavowed  this  procla- 
mation ;  but  Gen.  Phelps  remained  in  command 
at  Ship  island  until  tlie  departure  of  the  expe- 
dition against  New  Orleans.  He  received,  vith 
Commander  Porter  of  the  navy,  the  surrender 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  April  28,  and 
on  May  1  assisted  in  taking  possession  of  ^'ev 
Orleans.  He  soon  afterwu^  occupied  the  con- 
federate works  near  Carrollton,  6  or  7  miles 
above  tlie  city,  on  the  Miesisnppi,  and  vbOe 
there  became  involved  in  a  disa^eement  *itk 
Gen.  Butler  with  regard  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  negroes  who  sought  protection  under 
the  U.  S.  fisg.  Gen.  Phelps  desired  to  enlist  ind 
discipline  them  as  soldiers,  and  had  actuallxoi- 
rolled  a  considerable  number  of  them,  whai 
Gen.  Butler  ordered  him  to  abandon  this  mili- 
tary organization  and  employ  the  men  in  felling 
trees  and  other  labor  of  that  sort.  On  JnlT  !1 
Gen.  Phelps  resigned,  but  Gen.  Butler  refined 
to  accept  his  resignation.  The  war  departmeat 
however  finally  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  !« 
thus  left  the  service  Sept.  8,  1862,  and  retniwd 
to  his  residence  at  Brattleboroagh. 

PHILIPPI,  a  small  village  of  Barboor  co, 
Va.,  on  Tygart's  Valley  river,  abont  70  m.  a 
E.  fi-om  Wheeling,  where  an  engagement  tool 
place  June  8, 1861,  between  the  Union  troopsM- 
der  Cola.  Kelley,  Dumont;  and  Lander,  and  tt« 
confederates  under  Ool.  G.  A.  Porterfieli  W 
Union  force  marched  from  Grafton  in  tro  bod- 
ies, one  under  Ool.  Kelley  going  by  a  circuitoa 
route  in  order  to  out  oflF  the  confederate  line  « 
retreat,  and  the  other  under  Cols.  DmnonUM 
Lander  marching  more  directly  to  make  a  «• 
multaneous  attack  in  ftont.  PhilippiwM  ream- 
ed by  the  latter  body  early  on  the  monui*" 
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Jane  8,  at  which  time  it  was  held  by  ahoat 
2,000  troops ;  the  Union  force  made  a  sudden 
attack,  and  at  once  put  the  confederates  to 
flight,  their  retreat  being  made  more  disorderly 
by  the  appearance  of  Col.  Kelley's  command 
on  their  flank.  The  latter  body,  however,  had 
been  misled  with  regard  to  the  road,  and  had 
oome  in  at  a  point  which  did  not  allow  them 
to  captare  the  retiring  enemy,  who  mostly  es- 
capea ;  a  connderable  amount  of  property  was 
however  taken.  The  Union  loss  was  only  2  or 
3  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  being 
Ool.  Kelley.  The  confederates  lost  16  killed, 
a  large  number  wounded,  and  10  prisoners. 

PIKEVILUl,  or  Pikkton,  the  capital  of 
Pike  CO.,  Ky.,  on  the  W.  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
river,  160  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Frankfort.  Early 
in  Not.  1861,  Qea.  Nelson  ordered  an  advance 
to  be  made  upon  this  place,  where  Col.  John 
S.  Williams  was  in  command  of  1,000  confed- 
erates. The  advance  was  made  in  two  columns, 
each  consisting  of  about  2,600  men ;  the  first 
left  Prestonburg  on  Nov.  7  and  marched  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  cut  off  the  confederate  re- 
treat; the  second  left  the  same  point  on  the 
8th,  and  moved  by  a  direct  road.  When  the 
latter  body  were  8  miles  from  Prestonburg  they 
were  attacked  in  a  mountain  gorge  by  700  con- 
federates ;  a  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half  ensued, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  confederates  were 
dispersed,  80  of  their  dead  being  left  on  the 
field ;  the  Union  loss  was  6  killed  and  2i  wound- 
ed. As  the  defeated  troops  retired  they  de- 
stroyed bridges  and  obstructed  roads,  thus  de- 
laying the  iulvance  of  Gen.  Nelson,  who  did 
not  reach  IMkeville  till  Nov.  10.  In  the  mean 
while  the  force  which  first  left  Prestonburg  had 
marched  without  noteworthy  molestation,  hav- 
ing only  one  or  two  slight  encounters  with 
skirmishing  parties,  and  had  reached  Pikeville 
on  the  9th,  finding  the  last  of  the  confederate 
troops  just  evacuating  the  town. 

PfrrSBURa  LANDING.    SeeSniLOH. 

PLEA80NT0N,  Ali-bkd,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  Jan.  1824.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1844,  in  the  same  class  with 
Gens.  Buckner  and  Hancock,  and  appointed 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  dragoons.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  full  2d  Uentenant  in  the 
2d  dragoons  in  1845,  and  ordered  to  Corpus 
Christi,  whence  he  marched  with  the  army  of 
occupation  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  1st  lieutenant  for  a  gallant  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  batteries  at  Resacade  la  Palma. 
In  the  spring  of  1849  he  proceeded  to  California 
to  report  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Persifor 
F.  Smith,  and  in  the  same  year  was  commis- 
sioned Ist  lieutenant.  He  aAerward  served  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  in  1864  was  or- 
dered to  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1856  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain.  He  was  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  to  Gen.  Harney  dnrmg  the 
Sioux  expedition,  and  adjutant-general  tO'  the 
same  officer  from  1856  to  1860  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  and  his  opera- 


tions in  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Washington  ter- 
ritories. In  March,  1861,  he  was  oraered  to 
Utah,  but  returning  to  the  east  with  the  troops 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  acted  as  colonel 
of  th»2d  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  m^or  of  the  same 
regiment  in  Feb.  1862.  He  served  through  the 
campaign  on  the  peninsula  of  Yorktown,  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  July  16, 
1862,  and  took  command  of  Gen.  Stoneman's 
cavalry  brigade.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam 
he  was  assigned  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy, 
was  subsequently  despatched  to  intercept  Gen. 
Stuart's  rebel  cavalry  on  the  return  from  their 
raid  into  Pennsylvania,  and  when  McClellan 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  toward  the 
end  of  October,  he  led  the  vanguard  with  a  fiy- 
ing  column  composed  of  8  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  flying  artillery. 

PLUMMER,  Joseph  B.,  bri^dier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  1822,  died  in  Oct.  1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry ;  be- 
came regimental  qnartermaster  Jan.  1  and  1st 
lieutenant  Mareh  15,  1848,  and  captain  May 
1,  1852;  rendered  valuable  service  to  Gen. 
Lyon  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  at  St. 
Louis,  May  10,  1861 ;  commanded  a  battalion 
of  regulars  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek,  Mo., 
Aug.  10;  became  colonel  of  the  11th  Missouri 
volunteers,  commanded  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  and  defeated  Jeff.  Thompson  at  Frederic- 
town,  Mo.,  Oct.  21,  killing  166  and  capturing 
42  prisoners  and  one  cannon ;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general Oct.  22, 1861 ;  participated  in  the 
capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  Ten, 
and  served 'under  Gen.  Pope  in  the  campaign 
about  Corinth,  Miss.,  imtil  July,  1862,  when  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

POCOTALIGO,  a  village  of  Beaufort  dis- 
trict, S.  C,  about  36  jp.  N  from  Hilton  Head 
and  60  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston.  Toward 
this  place  an  expedition  comprising  aboot  4,500 
men  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Gens.  Brannan  and  Terry,  was 
despatched  from  Hilton  Head  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  21,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
Broad  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  learning  the 
strength  of  the  confederate  forces  on  the  main- 
land, and  of  destroying  as  much  of  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  railroad,  which  passes  near 
Pocotaligo,  as  could  be  effected  in  a  single  day. 
The  troops  landed  at  Maokay's  point,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Pocotaligo  and  Broad  rivers, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  thence 
marched  toward  the  railroad,  12  m.  distant. 
Seven  miles  from  the  landing  place  the  head  of 
the  column  was  assailed  by  a  murderous  fire  of 
grape  and  shrapnel  from  a  battery  of  12  pieces 
so  posted  as  to  completely  command  the  road. 
After  a  sharp  fight  the  enemy,  who  were  in 
large  force,  were  driven  back  to  a  second  posi- 
tion, and  thence  to  a  bridge  crossing  the  Poco- 
taligo, about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.    This 
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strnotnre  they  immediatelj  destroyed,  and  the 
national  troops,  being  without  the  means  to 
eross  and  having  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
were  compelled  at  about  6  P.  M.  to  return  to 
their  transports.  The  retreat  was  accomplished 
in  perfect  order.  A  force  of  600  men  under 
Ool.  Barton  had  meanwhile  proceeded  up  the 
Ck>OBawhatc!iie  river,  and  attacked  the  town  of 
Ooosawhatchie,  through  which  passes  the  rail- 
road. They  fired  into  a  train  loaded  with  con- 
federate troops,  killing  and  wounding  a  number, 
tore  up  a  portion  of  the  track,  cut  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  retired  at  the  approach  of  a  large 
force  with  heavy  artillery.  The  total  Union 
loss  in  these  several  engagements  was  between 
600  and  600  ;  that  of  the  cpnfederates,  owing 
to  their  superiority  in  position  and  in  artillery, 
was  much  less. 

POLK,  Leonidas,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  2d  cousin  of  the  late 
Prudent  Polk,  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  in 
1806,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  resigned  Dec.  1  following.  He  now  stud- 
ied theology,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1880,  and  officiated  as  a 
clergyman  from  18S1  till  1838,  when  he  be- 
came missionary  bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  territory  south  of  86°  80',  with  pro- 
visional charge  of  the  dioceses  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Loubiana,  and  the  missions  in 
the  republic  of  Texaa.  This  office  he  retained 
till  1841,  when  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Louis- 
iana, which  he  still  is,  his  residence  being  in 
Lafonrche  parish,  where  he  has  extensive  plan- 
tationa.  In  July,  1861,  having  been  solicited 
by  the  highest  military  and  civil'  authorities 
of  the  confederate  government,  he  accepted 
the  commission  of  mtyor-general  in  the  pro- 
visional confederate  army,  his  department  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  the  confederate  states.  He 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis,  and  issued  a 
general  order,  July  18,  declaring  that  the  inva- 
sion of  the  South  by  the  federal  armies  "  comes 
bringing  with  it  a  contempt  for  constitntional 
liberty  and  the  withering  influence  of  the  infi- 
delity of  Kew  England  and  Germany  combin- 
ed." On  Bept.  4  he  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Columbus,  Ky.,  which  place  he  now 
occupied  with  1,000  men  and  fortified.  He 
was  neax}j  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  128-lb. 
gun,  Nov,  11.  He  remained  in  command  at 
Columbus  until  its  evacuation,  March  1,  1862, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Join  Beauregard's  army 
at  Corinth,  which  place  he  reached  at  the  head 
of  two  divisions  about  March  16.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  served  afterward 
imder  Bragg,  and  commanded  the  2d  army 
corps  when  that  general  invaded  Kentucky  in 
Sept.  1863.  He  has  sunce  been  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-generaL 

POPE,  JoRir,  mqjor-general  of  Tolunteers 
and  brigadier-genertu  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom 


in  Kaskaskia,  HI.,  March  13, 18SS.  His  {gtber 
was  Ooveraor  Nathaniel  Pope  of  Yirgjnii, 
who  removed  to  Kentucky,  iSEterward  settled 
in  niinoia,  was  a  delegate  to  congress  from 
Illinois  before  its  organization  as  a  state  ii 
1818,  and  was  afterward  a  district  judge.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842  tnd 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  cmji 
of  topographical  engineers.  In  the  Ueiieu 
war  he  was  attached  to  the  army  under  Geo. 
Taylor.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  he  won  • 
commission  as  Ist  lieutenant,  bearing  date  SepL 
28,  1846;  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ceo- 
duct  at  Buena  Vista  was  brevetted  a  captiin, 
his  commission  being  dated  Feb.  28, 1847.  In 
1849  he  conducted  the  Minnesota  exploring  ex- 
pedition ;  having  accomplished  which,  he  tis 
intraated  with  the  conduct  of  an  eipeditiw 
sent  out  by  the  government  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  boring  artesian  wells  in  the  celebrated 
Llano  Estacado  or  Staked  Plain,  stretching  be- 
tween Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  1863  be 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  ei- 
peditions  to  survey  the  route  of  the  Fadte 
railroad.  From  1864  to  1859  he  was  engaged  is 
exploring  the  Kocky  mountains,  during  vhidi 
time  (July  1,  1866)  he  took  the  actual  rank  of 
captun.  In  the  political  campaign  of  1860 
Capt.  Pope  sympathized  with  the  repnblic&iii: 
and  in  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Fottijc*- 
tions,"  read  before  a  literary  society  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  satirized  the  policy  of  Preadent 
Buchanan  in  unsparing  terms.  For  this  be  wM 
court-martialled,  but  upon  the  recommendaliw 
of  Mr.  Holt,  postmaster-general,  the  matter 
was  dropped.  He  was  still  a  captain  in  tk 
engineers  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  detailed  bj 
the  war  department  to  escort  Mr.  Lincob  to 
Washington.  He  was  made  brigadier-gcwral 
of  volunteers.  May  17, 1861,  and  appointed  to  a 
command  in  mssouri.  Gen.  Pope's  opeiatioiii 
in  that  state,  protecting  railway  comniimict- 
tion,  and  driving  out  guerilla  parties,  rat 
attended  with  great  aaccess.  The  meet  im- 
portant engagement  with  which  he  waa  tba 
connected  was  that  at  Blackwater,  vhere,  bj 
the  cooperation  of  Col.  J.  C.  Daria,  t  c» 
siderable  number  of  prisoners  were  taiken  m 
their  army  routed.  Gen.  Halleck  intniftod 
him  with  the  command  of  the  land  force  d«»- 
fined  to  coCperate  with  Flag  Officer  Footei 
flotilla.  At  the  head  of  a  well  appointed  te« 
he  left  Conunerce,  Mo.,  marched  on  NevVad- 
rid,  captured  that  place,  and  after  the  surrend* 
of  Island  No.  Ten  captured  a  large  nninberof 
prisoners.  On  Mardi  81,  1862,  he  was  ^ 
pointed  m%jor-general  of  volunteers.  Twa 
Gem.  Halleck  assnmed  command  of  the  tiV 
on  the  upper  Tennessee  in  April,  he  ordw 
Gen.  Pope  to  Pittaburg  Landing,  and  gave  baa 
a  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  aaliow 
lines,  in  command  of  one  of  the  tfaiee  f*^ 
divisions  into  which  the  Union  forces  **•**■ 
Tided.  He  vigorously  pursued  the  eaeiBy  awj 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  w»a  afterwn* 
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summoned  to  Washington  and  assigned  (Jane  26, 
1862)  to  t^e  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia, 
consisting  of  Fremont's  (af^rward  Sigel's), 
Banks's,  and  McDowell's  corps.  He  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army, 
Jnly  14.  On  Aug.  9  a  division  of  his  army  under 
Gen.  Banks  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
confederates,  commanded  by  Jackson,  at  Cedar 
monntain.  On  the  17th  and  18th  Gen.  Pope 
drew  back  his  whole  force  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock. From  this  date  for  16  days  Oen. 
Pope,  who  had  been  refinforced  by  a  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  fonght  continuous- 
\v  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  under 
Gen.  Lee,  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  at 
"VrftriflHafta  Junction,  at  Gainesville,  and  at  Ger- 
mantown  near  Chantilly  (see  Bull  Run),  in 
which  last  named  battle  Gens.  Kearny  and 
Stevens  were  killed.  Gen.  Pope  withdrew  his 
force  behind  DiflScult  creek  between  Flint  hill 
and  Warrenton  turnpike,  from  which  position 
he  retired  within  the  fortifications  of  Wash- 
ington, and  on  Sept.  3  was  at  his  own  re<]uest 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  assigned  to  that  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North-West,  where  in  a  short  time 
be  completely  cheeked  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota.  Returning  to  Washing- 
ton in  December,  he  testified  before  the  court 
martial  called  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  accused  by  him  of  misconduct  before 
tiie  enemy  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run. 

PORT  REPTJBLIO,  a  village  of  Rockingham 
CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Shenandoah,  about  90  m.  8.  W. 
fh)m  Winchester,  where  on  June  9,  1862,  was 
fought  a  severe  battle  between  the  confederate 
army  under  Geo.  T.  J.  Jackson  and  a  portion 
of  the  national  forces  commanded  by  Gen. 
Shields.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  Jacksian,  de- 
feated at  Cross  Keys  by  Fremont,  continued  his 
retreat  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the 
direction  of  Port  Republic,  6  m.  distant,  hop- 
ing to  cross  the  river  at  that  place  before  the 
arrival  of  Shields,  who,  he  was  informed  by 
his  sconts,  was  hastening  to  cnt  him  ofi;  He 
was  anticipated  however  by  Col.  Carroll,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  Shields's  division,  who 
entered  Port  Republic  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  driving  out  a  small  body  of  the  enemy. 
Carroll  had  been  ordered  to  burn  the  bridge 
over  the  Shenandoah,  but  having  concluded  to 
hold  it,  he  placed  his  guns  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand thie  passage.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th  Jackson's  advance  guard  reached  the  river 
and  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire  upon  the  na- 
tional troops,  under  cover  of  which  a  confed- 
erate cavalry  force  crossed.  Repeated  but  un- 
availing efforts  were  now  made  by  Carroll  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  the  importance  of  which  to 
the  retreating  confederates,  who,  notwithstand-* 
ing  the  arrival  of  Tyler's  brigade  to  his  assist- 
ance, outnumbered  him  6  or  6  to  1,  became  ap- 
parent In  every  instance  the  Union  troops 
were  driven  back  by  the  severity  of  the  enemy's 
fire;  and  finally  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  down  the  valley 


toward  the  main  body  of  Shields's  division. 
Jackson  improved  the  opportunity  to  convey 
his  whole  force  across  the  river,  and  was  soon 
beyond  pursuit  of  Fremont  or  Shields.  Had 
the  bridge  been  destroyed  by  Carroll,  the  con- 
federates might  have  been  overpowered  by 
Fremont  and  their  whole  army  dispersed  ot 
captured.  The  losses  on  both  sides  in  the  battle 
at  Port  Republic  were  severe. 

PORT  ROYAL,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  in  St.  Helena  parish,  Beaufort 
district,  about  60  m^  S.  W.  from  Charleston, 
and  40  m.  K.  E.  from  Savannah.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rich  sea  island  cotton  region,  but  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  its  admirable 
harbor,  called  vanously  Port  Royal  sound  or 
entrance,  or  Broad  river,  anestuary  of  oonsid- 
erable  width  on  its  S.  side,  which  affords  an- 
chorage for  vessels  drawing  28  feet  of  water. 
The  population  consists  chiefly  of  negroes,  and 
the  principal  village  is  Beaufort.  Ten  miles 
seaward  from  Port  Royal  entrance  lies  Port 
Royal  bar,  abont  2  m.  in  width,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  a  devious  and  diflScnlt  channel. — The 
national  government,  having  determined  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civU  war  to 
occupy  one  or  more  places  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  seaboard,  within  the  territory  of  the 
seceded  states,  fixed  upon  Port  Royal  as  a  chief 
naval  rendezvous,  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1861  preparations  were  made  for  a 
joint  naval  and  military  expedition  thither. 
On  Oct.  21  the  land  forces,  numbering  about 
16,000  men,  under  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  were 
embarked  at  Annapolis,  and  proceeded  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  where  the  fleet  of  war  vessels 
under  Flag  Officer  Du  Pont,  with  which  they 
were  to  codperate,  had  assembled.  On  the  29^ 
the  whole  fleet  of  transports  and  ships  of  war, 
comprising  upward  of  60  sail,  weighed  anchor 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  the  destination  of  the  ex- 
pedition being  then  unknown  except  to  the 
commanders.  On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1  a 
heavy  gale  set  in,  which  raged  with  unusual 
ftiry  for  80  hours,  dispersing  the  fieet  in  all 
directions,  and  causing  the  loss  of  several  trans- 

Eorts  and  of  a  quantity  of  valuable  material, 
eside  several  lives.  As  the  storm  abated  the 
ships  resumed  their  course,  and  on  the  4th  the 
steam  frigate  Wabash,  the  flag  ship  of  the 
sqnadron,  with  many  other  vessels,  arrived  off 
Port  Royal  bar.  Means  were  immediately  ta- 
ken to  find  the  channel  over  the  bar  and  replace 
the  bnoys  removed  by  the  confederates;  and 
on  the  eAernoon  of  the  same  day  the  gunboats 
and  transports  of  light  draoght  were  sent  over, 
dispersing  a  fieet  of  small' confederate  steamers 
under  Commodore  Tatnall  which  songht  to 
obstruct  their  progress.  A  reoonnoissance  snb- 
seqnently  discovered  the  fact  that  Hilton  head 
and  Bay  point,  commanding  the  N.  and  8.  sides 
of  Port  Royal  entrance,  wnich  is  about  2^  m. 
wide,  were  protected  by  works  of  great  strength, 
scientifically  constructed  and  moonted  with  guns 
of  heavy  caliber.  Fort  Walker  on  Hilton  head, 
the  defence  mainly  relied  upon  by  the  confed- 
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eratea,  motmted  28  pieces,  several  of  which 
were  rifled ;  and  on  Bay  point  were  Fort  Beau- 
regard and  a  battery  half  a  mile  distant,  armed 
with  19  guns.  On  the  6th  the  Wabash  and  the 
lArge  frigates  and  transports  crossed  the  bar,  and 
after  a  second  reconnoissance  Dn  Font  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attack  on  the  snooeedingday, 
and  to  direct  his  chief  efforts  against  Fort  walk- 
er.  The  6th  proving  stormy,  uie  attack  was  de- 
ferred to  the  7th.  At  9i  A.  K  of  that  day  the 
fleet  formed  in  ttro  columns,  of  which  the  larger 
was  headed  by  the  Wabash,  stood  into  Broad 
river,  steaming  close  to  Bay  point  as  they  pass- 
ed up,  and  pouring  broadsides  into  Fort  Beau- 
regard, and  then  turning  and  attacking  Fort 
Walker  on  their  return.  Their  course  thus  de- 
scribed an  ellipse  between  the  forts,  and  by 
concentrating  his  Are  upon  each  work  in  turn, 
and  continually  shifting  his  position,  Du  Pont 
expected  to  inflict  upon  the  enemy  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  damage  with  the  least  dan- 
gM*  to  himself.  At  10  o'clock  the  action  be- 
came general,  and  for  4  hours  a  continnons 
stream  of  shot  and  shell  was  ponred  into  the 
forts.  The  Wabash,  directed  by  Sa  Pont  in 
person,  was  carried  by  the  soundings  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  her  heavy  guns, 
directed  with  great  deliberation,  played  with 
terrible  effect  npon  the  enemy,  while  she  her- 
self was  a  prominent  target  for  the  fire  of  either 
fort,  although  her  loss  was  inconsiderable. 
The.  flag  officer  estimated  that  he  saved  100 
lives  by  keeping  under  weigh  and  bearing  in 
close.  After  the  first  circuit  a  number  of  the 
smaller  vessels  took  a  position  from  whence 
they  conld  pour  a  destructive  enfilading  fire  on 
the  weak  left  flank  of  Fort  Walker,  leaving  the 
Wabash  with  2  or  8  other  ships  to  follow  the 
original  plan  of  attack.  At  2  P.  M.  the  ene- 
my's fire  began  to  slacken,  and  soon  after  they 
were  discovered  in  rapid  flight  from  Fort 
Walker  toward  a  neighboring  wood.  A  de- 
tachment immediately  landed  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  work,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
Fort  Beauregard,  which  had  about  the  same 
time  been  evacuated,  was  also  occupied  by  the 
national  troops.  The  oosu^ties  of  the  fleet  did 
not  exceed  81 ;  those  of  the  enemy  are  not 
known,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  much 
greater.  They  abandoned  every  thing  ia  their 
flight  except  their  muskets.  Forty-eight  gnns 
and  a  large  quantity  of  material  of  war  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  national  forces.  The  village 
of  Beaufort  was  soon  after  taken  possession  of, 
and  the  whole  island  with  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory and  harbors  have  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  government.  At  Hilton 
head  extensive  works,  with  hospitals  and  other 
buildings,  have  been  erected,  and  the  point  has 
served  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  and  other  places.  During  the 
summer  and  autnmn  of  1862  it  was  visited  by 
yellow  fever,  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
government  buildings  was  developed  in  a  malig- 
nant type,  and  proved  fatal  in  many  cases.  0{ 
the  negroes  previously  attached  to  the  neigh- 


boring plantaidons  several  thousands  hwre 
sought  protection  within  the  Union  lines,  whet* 
they  are  fed,  clothed,  instructed  in  the  elemei- 
tary  branches  o^  knowledge,  and  in  some  in- 
stances employed  at  regular  wages.  One  or 
more  regiments  of  negroes  have  also  been  or- 
ganized, which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tested, 
have  proved  themselves  efficient  soldiera. 

PORTER,  AiTDBBw,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  IT.  8.  army,  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, entered  the  military  academy  in  183£, 
but  left  it  the  next  year.  He  was  appointed 
1st  lieutenant  of  the  mounted  rifles  in  18M, 
was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  G<sdo, 
was  made  captain  in  1847,  and  in  Angnstof 
the  same  year  was  brevetted  mi^or  for  galknt 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Ohurubusco.  In  Sept  1847,  he  wm 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  st 
Ohapaltepec.  He  afterward  served  in  Terw 
and  the  South- West,  add  in  1860  was  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Craig.  At  the  breaking  out  d 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  ordered  to  WaA- 
ington,  and  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
16th  infantry.  He  had  charge  of  a  brigade  at 
the  batde  of  Bull  run,  and  when  Col.  Hnnter 
was  wounded  succeeded  him  in  the  comnuuid 
of  the  2d  division.  He  was  soon  after  the  battb 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers,  hii 
commission  dating  from  May  17,  and  was  made 
provost  marshal  general  of  Washington.  He 
subsequently  held  the  same  appointment  for 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  after  Geo. 
McClellon's  retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  James  river  was  relieved  from  duty  with 
that  army.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  wu 
ordered  to  Harrisburg,  Penn.,,to  assist  in  oi^ 
ganizing  and  sending  forward  troops.  Early  ia 
November  he  was  assigned  to  command  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  charged  with  the 
duties  of  provost  marshal  general. 

PORTER,  David  D.,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, youngest  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman in  Feb.  1829,  cruised  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  Commodore  Biddle  until  18S1, 
and  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  returned  to 
the  same  station  with  Commodore  Patterson. 
He  passed  his  examination  in  1836,  was  attach- 
ed to  the  coast  survey  service  fix>m  1836  to 
1841,  became  lieutenant  in  the  latter  year,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Congress,  in  which 
he  cruised  in  Mediterranean  and  Braizilian  wa- 
ters for  4  years.  In  1846  he  was  ordered  to 
the  national  observatory  at  Washington.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  was  placed  in  dtaige 
of  the  naval  rendezvous  at  New  Orleans ;  th«ii 
returned  to  the  coast  survey;  and  from  ISit 
to  1868  was  in  command  successive ty  of  the 
'California  mail  steamers  Panama  and  Georgia. 
He  was  now  variously  employed  until  1861, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  conunander, 
put  in  command  of  the  steam  sloop  Powhatan, 
and  sent  to  Pensacola  to  join  the  gulf  blockading 
sqnadron.  When  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans  was  about  to  sail  ui  1862,  he  was  orders 
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edhome  andplao«din  charge  of  a  mortar  flotUIa, 
comprising  SI  mortar  boats  and  several  steam- 
ers, wiUi  which  he  oodperated  with  Flag  OfBoer 
Farragut  in  the  capture  of  the  Mississippi  forts 
and  the  nnanocessful  attack  npon  Vioksborg. 
He  was  afterward  ordered  with  his  flotilla  to 
the  James  river,  and  in  October  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mississippi  gnnboot  flotilla, 
with  the  rank  of  acting  rear  adimral. — Wauxit 
D.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Louisiana 
about  1809,  was  appointed  to  the  navy  fh>m  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1828.  At  the  l>eginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  ornising  on  the  Pacific  station 
in  the  doop  of  war  St.  Miuy's,  with  the  rank  of 
commander.  His  lojalty  being  suspected,  he 
wrote  to  the  government  a  letter  in  his  defence, 
which  was  published  and  excited  much  com- 
ment. Subsequently  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Mississippi  to  assist  in  fitting  out  the  gunboat 
fiotilla,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Essex, 
which  he  caused  to  be  covered  with  iron  plates. 
He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Yioksburg,  and 
afterward  engaged  the  iron-clad  confederate 
gunboat  Arkansas  near  Baton  Rouge.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Arkansas  becoming  deranged, 
she  was  blown  up  by  her  own  commander. 
For  his  share  in  this  action  Oommander  Porter 
was  nominated  to  be  commodore. 

PORTER,  Frrz  Jokk,  nuyor-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846,  receiving  a  brevet  as  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1th  artiUery,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant  in  May,  1847.  Accompanying  his 
regiment  to  Mexico,  he  won  the  brevet  ranks 
of  captfun  and  m^jor  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del 
Rev  and  Ohapultepec,  and  at  the  battle  of  the 
Belen  gate  was  severely  wounded.  After  the 
peace  ne  was  appointed  assistant  instmotor  of 
artillery  at  West  Point,  1>ecame  adjutant  at  the 
ndlitary  academy  in  1868,  and  assistant  instruc- 
tor of  cavdry  and  artillery  in  1864.  In  June, 
1866,  he  was  appointed  assistant  a^Untant-gen- 
eral,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  two  months 
later  received  promotion  to  a  captaincy  and  re- 
linquished his  rank  in  the  line.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th 
infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  added  to  the 
regular  army.  Some  time  afterward  he  waa 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his 
commission  dating  from  May  17,  and  was  as- 
signed to  service  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  which  his  command  has  ever  since  belonged. 
He  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division, 
and  when  the  army  was  divided  into  corps  Just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Ohickahominy  cam- 
paign, he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
6th  corps.  He  directed  the  sie^je  works  l>efore 
Torktown,  and  was  governor  of  that  place 
for  a  short  time  t^r  its  evacuation.  When 
the  army  before  Richmond  fell  back  from  the 
Ohickahominy  to  the  James  river,  Q«a.  Porter 
commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  received  the 
fiercest  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For  his  services 
in  this  oampfugn  he  was  prompted  to  be  m^or- 


general  of  volnnteers,  July  4,  and  brevet  briga- 
dier-general in  the  regular  army,  to  date  firom 
June  27.  He  led  the  retreat  when  Gen.  MoOlel- 
lan  moved  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  was  temporarily  attached  to  Gon. 
Pope's  command  during  the  battles  whiish  im- 
mediately followed  between  the  Rappahannock 
and  Washington.  His  conduct  in  these  engage- 
ments was  severely  blamed  by  Gen.  Pope  in  his 
official  report,  and  formal  charges  were  made 
against  hmi,  and  Gen.  Porter  was  in  conse- 
quence deprived  of  his  command,  but  at  the 
request  of  Gen.  McClellan  ho  was  restored  to 
duty,  and  participated  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, commanding  the  reserve  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  In  Novemi>er  he  was  relieved  and 
ordered  to  Washington  for  trial  by  court  mar- 
tial, which  is  not  yet  concluded  (Sec.  20, 1862). 

PRATT,  Calvin  E.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
imteersin  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  near  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  He  studied  law,  practised  for 
some  years  in  Worcester,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Cincin- 
nati convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Buchan- 
an for  president.  In  1869  he  removed  to  fl^w 
York  city,  where  he  pursued  his'  profession 
until  1861,  and  then  raised  the  81st  regiment 
New  York  volunteers,  which  he  commanded 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  being  attached 
to  Col.  Davies's  brigade  in  Col.  Miles's  dividon. 
His  regiment  was  afterward  assigned  to  New- 
ton's brigade  in  Franklin's  division,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  on  the  peninsula,  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  run,  and  the  battle  of  Antietam ; 
and  after  the  last  mentioned  engagement  he  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
commands  a  brigade  in  G«n.  Howe's  division 
of  the  6th  army  corps,  now  under  Gen.  W.  F. 
Smith,  in  MbA.  G«n.  Franklin's  grand  division. 

PRENTISS,  Bknjamin  Matbbrbt,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
horn  at  Belleville,  Wood  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  28, 
1819.  In  1886  he  removed  with  his  father 
to  Missouri,  and  in  1841  to  Quincy,  111.,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided,  working  for  several 
vears  as  a  ropemaker,  and  afterward  engaging 
in  the  forwwwng  and  commission  business.  In 
1844r-'6  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  a  company  in 
the  force  sent  to  quell  the  Mormon  difncolties 
in  Hancock  oo.,  Dl.  He  held  the  same  rank  \a 
the  Ist  Illinois  volunteers  during  the  Mexican 
war,  and  rose  to  be  captain.  In  1860  he  was 
on  unsuccessfbl  republican  candidate  for  oon- 
greaa.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he 
waa  chosen  colonel  of  the  7th  Illinois  regi- 
ment, and  afterward  brigadier-general  of  the  8 
months'  troops,  having  for  a  time  command- 
ed at  Cairo,  111.  At  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service  the  president  appointed  him  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  May  17, 

1861.  He    served    in  "Missouri    until   April, 

1862,  when  he  Joined  Gen.  Grant's  army  8  days 
before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  large 
part  of  his  command.  He  was  released  in 
October,  and  is  now  (December)  a  member  of 
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the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Qtn.  Fitz  John 
Porter  at  Washington. 

PRESTON,  WiLUAK,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
▼ice  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  near  Loui»- 
Tille,  Ky.,  Oct.  16,  1816.  He  studied  at  the 
JeBuitd'  college  of  8t>  Joseph's  at  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  and  afterward  at  New  Haren,  and  was 
graduated  in  1888  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
aniversity.  He  settled  at  Loaisville  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  which  he  continaed  until  Oct. 
IBif,  when  he  entered  the  U.  8.  military  ser- 
vice as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky 
volunteers.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in 
July,  1848,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  when  he  returned  to  'his  professional 
labors,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the.  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
which  met  at  Frankfort,  June  11,  1860.  In 
1850  and  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1862,  being  then  a  member 
of  the  whig  party,  he  advocated  the  election  to 
the  presidency  of  Gen.  Scott ;  but  the  progresa 
of  the  controversy  respeoting  slavery,  reamting 
from  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bills  of  1864,  after- 
wifrd  led  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  1866  he  was  a  member  of 
the  nation^  convention  at  Oinoinnati,  by  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, a  measure  in  which  he  heartily  concur- 
red. On  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Angnstus 
Caesar  Dodge  of  the  office  of  envoy  extraordi- 
nary at  the  court  of  Spain,  President  Buchanan 
appointed  My.  Preston  to  that  post,  March  13, 
1869.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861  he 
resigned  his  office  withont  waiting  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  administration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  returning  to  Kentucky  used  his  in- 
fluence to  induce  the  people  of  the  state  to  take 
sides  with  the  southern  confederacy.  In  Nov. 
1861,  he  was  chosen  by  the  so  called  sovereignty 
convention,  which  met  at  Russellville,  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  Richmond,  and  negotiate  with 
the  confederate  government  for  the  admission 
of  Kentucky  into  the  confederacy.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  confederate  army.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Bragg  during  the  invaaon  of  Kentucky  by  the 
ooniederates  in  Sept.  1862.  A  private  letter  of 
his,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  offi- 
cers in  Nov.  1862,  exhibited  great  despondency 
with  regard  to  the  confederate  cause.  Previous 
to  the  civil  war  he  was  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Kentucky. 

PRICE,  SxEBLnro,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Virginia,  em-' 
igrated  to  Missouri,  and  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  the  8d  district  of  that  state  dor* 
in^  the  first  two  years  of  President  Polk's  ad- 
mmistration.  He  commanded  the  2d  regiment 
of  Missouri  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  IT.  8.  vol- 
unteers July  20,  1847.  He  was  governor  of 
Missouri  from  1863  to  1867,  indumng  the  pe- 
riod of  the  so  called  "  border  ruffian  war"  be- 
tween the  Missourians  and  the  settlers  of  Kan- 
sas ;  and  he  was  bank  commissioner  of  the  state 


when  the  civil  yrat  oommenoed  in  18C1.  Bdi( 
a  leader  of  the  ultra  pro-slavery  snd  seceaaion 
party  in  Miasonri,  he  was  chosen  piendent  of 
the  state  convention,  Feb.  28,  1861,  and  urn 
naturally  selected  as  a  military  chief  by  those 
who  had  determined  to  separate  the  state  from 
the  federal  Union ;  and  as  general-in-cliief  of 
the  militia  of  the  state,  acting  in  concert  iritii 
Gtov.  C.  F.  Jackson,  he  began  in  April  to  tike 
measures  looking  to  that  end.  The  legisktnre 
voted.  May  10,  to  call  out  the  militit,  bat  on 
May  21  Price  made  an  agreement  with  G«ii. 
Hamey,  then  commanding  the  IT.  S.  forae  in 
the  state,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  order  among  the  people.  Gen.  Hir- 
ney  insisted  that  he  must  dismiss  the  troop 
called  out  under  the  recent  act  of  the  leg*- 
latnre ;  bnt  Price  refused,  though  on  Jnne  i 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  Uie  brigadiei- 
generals  of  militia  commanding  militaiy  dis- 
tricts in  Missouri,  stating  that  he  should  adhen 
to  his  agreement.  On  June  11  be  held  an  ia- 
terview  with  Qen.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  butio 
pacific  result  was  arrived  at,  after  which  actire 
warlike  operations  at  once  began.  Gen.  Ljoi 
proceeded  into  the  interior  with  the  V.  S.  - 
ibrces  at  St.  Louis.  Price  retreated  from  Jefe- 
son  City,  hitherto  his  head-quarters,  to  Boont- 
ville,  bnt,  being  opposed  to  making  a  etaad 
there,  withdrew  before  the  battle  of  June  17; 
fought  in  the  battle  of  "Wilson's  creek,  Aug.  10, 
where  Ben  McCulloch  commanded;  attacked 
Lexington  Sept.  17,  took  it  after  three  dt^' 
fighting  on  the  20th,  with  8,600  prisoners,  ud 
evacuated  it  Oct  6,  before  the  advance  of  Gea. 
Ftvmont,  receiving  for  its  capture  the  thaibc' 
the  confederate  congress  in  December;  iswd 
a  proclamation  from  Neoaho  in  November  call- 
ing for  60,000  volunteers;  visited  Richmond 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  was  transfand 
from  the  service  of  Miasonri  to  that  of  the  cos- 
federate  states,  with  the  rank  of  meoor-geaeru; 
was  one  of  the  principal  generals  in  the  battle 
of  Pea  ridge,  March  6,  7,  8, 1862,  where  be  tm 
wounded ;  joined  the  army  east  of  the  ICsss- 
sippi,  and  fought  at  luka  Sept.  20,  and  at  Cv- 
inth  Oct.  8,  4,  6 ;  and  now  (Dec.  1862)  com- 
mands the  advance  of  the  army  in  northeni 
Mississippi  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Pemberton,  op- 
posed to  the  U.  S.  forces  under  M^jor-Ga 
Grant.  He  is  regarded  as  a  general  of  gn>t 
ability. 

PREM,  Doir  Juan,  count  of  Rena,  a  Span!* 
general  and  statesman,  bom  in  1814  ii>  *  '^ 
lage  of  Catalonia.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  tta 
civil  war  in  Spain,  h«  entered  the  armj  of  the 
qneen,  in  1888  distinguished  hunsdf  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  soon  became  in  snccesnon  cokiael 
and  general.  Peace  being  concluded,  be » 
dared  himself  in  favor  of  the  onwrMW«»J 
of  Espartero;  but  after  a  while  ne  with  tt« 
more  advanced  portion  of  his  party  osu*' 
with  the  moderado*  for  the  expulsion  rf  E^ 
tero.  When,  in  1843,  Reus,  Barcelon^  »* 
other  towns  rose  for  the  oonstitntionoflwi 
and   for  Espartero,  and  the  captain-geneiw 
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showed  no  energy,  Prim  compelled  the  oaptain- 
general  of  Catalonia  to  give  him  troops,  and 
in  a  short  time  sappreased  the  insurrection,  for 
'which  exploit  he  was  created  const  of  Rens. 
In  1844  nis  opposition  to  the  nse  which  the 
moderados  attempted  to  make  of  their  common 
victory  led  to  his  sndden  arrest,  the  moderados 
charging  him  with  being  privy  to  a  plot  against 
Narvaez,  Concha,  and  other  generals,  and  he 
-was  sentenced  to  6  years'  imprisonment  in  a 
fort  of  the  colonies.  He  was,  however,  par- 
doned by  the  qneen  in  1845,  and  appointed 
governor-general  of  Porto  Rico,  and  retuned 
the  oflSoe  for  one  year,  bat  remained  npon  the 
island  until  1849.    Failing  to  receive  an  ap- 

g ointment,  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  when 
e  again  aoted  with  the  opposition.  In  order 
to  remove  him  from  Madrid,  the  ministry  as- 
signed him  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris, 
which  he  however  declined,  preferring  to  go 
to  Turkey,  and  being  an  eyewitness  of  the  ori- 
ental war.  In  1854  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid, 
and  in  185S  appointed  captain-general  of  Gra- 
nada. In  1867,  being  subjected  to  another 
proseontion,  he  was  sentenced  to  6  years'  im- 
prisonment in  a  fort,  yet  soon  pardoned,  and  in 
1860  appointed  inspector-genernl  of  engineers. 
In  the  war  against  Morocco  (1859-60)  he  com- 
manded the  reserve,  and  took  a  prominent 
port  in  the  battles  and  in  the  success  *of  the 
Spanish  army.  In  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
French  expedition  against  Mexico  in  1861,  Gren. 
Prim  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  army  of  invasion,  and  as  such  conclud- 
ed with  the  Mexicans  the  treaty  of  Soledad,  in 
consequence  of  which  Spain  and  England  with- 
drew from  the  invasion.  In  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  which  made  considerable 
sensation,  Gen.  Prim  sharply  criticized  the 
French  policy  in  Mexico. 

PRINCE,  Hesbt,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  bom  in  Eastport,  Me., 
Jan.  19,1811.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1886  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  infantry,  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1888,  and 
being  ordered  to  Mexico  when  the  war  began, 
won  two  brevets  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Contreras  and  Chnmbusco,  and  of  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1849,  and  ap- 
pointed paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  m;^or,  m 
1866.  On  April  28,  1862,  ho  was  appofatted 
brigadier'geaeral  of  volunteers.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Mj^oi^ 
Gen.  Pope,  and  was  token  prisoner  at  tbe  battle 


of  Cedar  mountain,  Ang.  9,  1862,  but  was  re- 
leased on  parole  toward  the  end  of  September. 
PRYOR,  RooxB  A.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  about  1826  in 
Richmond,  where  his  father  was  a  prominent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  studied  law,  and  be- 
came in  1850  editor  of  the  "  South-Side  Demo- 
crat," a  newspaper  published  at  Petersburg, 
Va.  In  1852  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
"  The  Union"  newspaper  at  Washington,  but 
was  dismissed  in  the  autumn  of  1868  on  account 
of  an  article  on  Rnssia,  regarded  as  improper 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  administration,  as  it 
displayed  a  strong  partiality  for  Russia  in  her 
contest  with  England  and  France.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  commissioner 
to  Greece,  and  in  1866  he  resumed  his  editorial 
functions  at  Petersburg,  after  which  he  was  edi- 
tor of  "  The  South"  at  Richmond,  and  then  of 
"  The  States,"  an  advocate  of  extreme  southern 
views  at  Washington.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
firom  the  4th  district  of  Virginia  a  representative 
in  congress,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Ooode.  In  congress  he  was 
distingnished  as  a  vehement  advocate  of  the 
secession  party,  and  became  widely  known  by 
challenging,  April  12,  1860,  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Potter  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  some  words 
that  had  passed  between  them  in  the  course  of 
debate  in  the  house.  Mr.  Potter  accepted  the 
challenge,  saying  that  he  disapproved  of  duel- 
ling, but  would  meet  Mr.  Pryor  with  bowie 
knives,  weapons  with  which  the  parties  would 
be  equal.  This  Mr.  Pryor's  second  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  bowie  knives  were  barbarous, 
and  nnnsnal  among  gentlemen ;  whereupon  Col. 
Lander,  Mr.  Potters  second,  offered,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  principal,  to  fight  Pryor 
with  any  weapons  which  the  latter  would 
select.  This  Mr.  Pryor  also  declined,  on  tbe 
ground  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Lander, 
and  there  the  aflEiur  endeid.  Previous  to  this 
Mr.  Pryor  had  fonght  a  duel  in  Virginia  with  a 
man  named  Johnson ;  he  had  also  challenged 
the  Hon.  J.  M.  Botts,  who  refused  to  fight  him ; 
and  had  himself  declined  a  challenge  from  a  son 
of  Gov.  William  Smith,  who  complained  that 
he  had  insulted  his  father.  On  the  approach 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Mr.  Pryor  early  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  arms  if 
necessary  to  secnre  the  independence  of  the 
South,  and  going  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  served  as 
a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Beauregard 
during  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  now 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 


Q 


QUI:EETT,  Joss,  an  English  mloroscopist, 
bom  at  Langport,  Somersetshire,  in  1816, 
aied  at  Pangbourae,  Berkshire,  Ang.  20, 1861. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  microscopic  science,  illustrated  by  diagrams, 


and  by  a  mloroscope  which  he  had  oonstmoted 
from  a  common  roasting  jack,  a  lady's  parasol, 
and  some  pieces  of  brass  picked  up  at  a  junk 
shop.  With  this  instrament  he  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries.    In  1881  he  entered  Lon- 
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don  hospital  as  a  stodent,  and  was  apprentiood 

to  his  brother  Edwin,  who  was  then  lecturer 
on  botany  to  the  hospital.  On  the  completion 
of  his  course  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  apo- 
thecaries' company,  and  member  of  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons.  The  latter  body  having 
established  a  studentship  of  hnman  and  com- 
parative  anatomy,  he  was  unanimoosly  elected 
to  it,  when  he  immediately  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  a  most  elaborate  and  valnable  cabi- 
net of  preparations  in  microscopic  anatomy. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  assistant 
conservator  of  the  Hnnterian  museum,  and  on 
Professor  Owen's  retirement  was  elected  con- 
servator of  the  museum  and  professor  of  his- 
tology, and  filled  both  offices  till  his  death.  He 
?nblished  about  1848  an  elaborate  "Practical 
realise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,"  and 
in  1854  "  Lectures  on  Histology"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
QUINBY,  Isaac  F.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery ; 
transferred  to  the  8d  artillery  Dec.  20, 1846 ; 


RANSOM 

was  acting  assistant  pTofeasor  of  natunl  eii 
experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point  km 
Aug.  28,  1845,  till  June  11, 184T;  became  lit 
lieutenant  March  3, 1847 ;  served  Trith  his  regi- 
ment in  Mexico,  and  was  a^j^tsnt  and  np- 
mental  quartermaster  from  Oct  S4,  1848,  dH 
March  16,  1862,  when  he  resigned  tnd  becuie 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phikeo- 
phy  in  Kochester  nniversity.  On  the  ontWik 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  be  left  his  pnfesor- 
ship  to  become  colonel  of  the  ISth  Sew  ToriL 
volunteers,  raised  in  Rochester,  at  the  held  tf 
whom  he  fought  gallantly  at  Bull  nm,  JiIt!!. 
Snbsequently  resigning  and  resuming  his  m- 
fessorsnip,  he  remained  at  Rochester  until  Go. 
Halleck  had  commenced  his  campaign  in  Ts- 
nessee  and  Misedssippi,  when  he  was,  at  the  de- 
sire of  that  commander,  appointed  brigadiff-  j 
general,  March  17, 1862,  and  placed  in  comnfli 
of  the  district  of  the  Mississippi,  inclnding  tk 
important  post  of  Columbus,  Ky.,  which  pkt 
he  occupied  until  Oct.  26,  when  he  took  ««- 
mand  of  the  Sd  division  of  the  armjoftiie 
Mississippi,  at  Corinth. 
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RAINS,  Oabbibl  Jaium,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry; 
became  Ist  lieutenant  Jan.  28, 1884,  and  oaptun 
Dec.  25, 1887 ;  was  brevetted  m^or  for  gallan- 
try in  an  action  with  the  Seminoles  in  ^orida, 
April  28, 1840,  where  he  was  wounded ;  became 
miuor  in  the  4<ih  infantry  March  9, 1851.;  served 
in  Washington  territory  in  1866,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  acting  governor  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  territorial  volunteers ;  became  ueu- 
tenantKsolonel  of  the  6th  infantry ;  resigned  his 
commission  July  81,  1861,  and,  according  to 
6eu.  Sterling  Price's  official  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  creek,  was  on  Aug.  2  in  com- 
mand aa  brigadier-general  of  the  advance 
gnard  of  the  army  which  fought  the  battle 
Aug.  10;  in  that  battle  Gen.  Rains  commanded 
a  division.  On  Sept.  2  he  had  a  smart  skirmish 
with  a  body  of  national  troops  under  Ool.  Mont- 
gomery, near  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

RANDOLPH,  Gkohoe  Wtthb,  secretary  of 
war  in  the  government  of  the  confederate 
states,  born  at  Edge  Hill,  King  George  co.,  Yo., 
about  1812,  is  the  12th  child  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph  and  Martha,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Jefferson.  At  the  age  of  13, 
having  had  8  years'  schooling  in  Massachusetts, 
he  entered  the  navy  under  the  auspices  of  his 
kinsman,  John  S.  Nicholas,  since  a  commodore, 
and  distinguished  himself  even  at  that  early  age 
by  his  coolness,  courage,  and  honesty.  He 
passed  a  long  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay  in 
studying  at  the  nniversity  of  Virginia,  and  after 
a  final  crnise  as  passed  midshipman  resigned 


his  post  in  the  navy,  was  graduated atthe m 
versity,  studied  law,  and  established  himsdf  i 
that  precession  at  Charlottesville.  Thenw* 
removed  to  Richmond,  and  at  the  outbreak  a 
the  civil  war  in  1861  was  in  the  eiyojment  d 
an  extensive  practice.  He  entered  the  mito; 
service  against  the  United  States  as  capltinrf 
the  Richmond  howitzers,  served  at  Yorttcn 
and  rose  rapidly  tbrou^  the  intermediategn^ 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  and  wiwi» 
March.  1862,  Mr.  Beiyamin  left  the  wardec^ 
ment,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  «''^™ 
it  until  November  following,  when  ill  hejffl 
compelled  him  to  resign  it.  He  married  kw 
years  since  a  widow  lady  of  fortune.— His  w 
est  brother,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  efitea 
the  Jefferson  papers. 

RANSOM,  Thoslas  E.  Gbkek,  brigadiergw- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  honi  t 
Norwich,  Vt.,  Nov.  29,  1834.  When  lij^ 
of  age  he  entered  the  primary  class  of  Xorwid 
university,  a  military  college  under  the  chup 
of  his  father,  then  a  migor-general  of  wm 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  afterward  appointed 
colonel  of  the  9th  U.  S.  infantry,  and  killed  6 
the  battle  of  Chapultepec.  During  the  ll«- 
can  war  young  Ransom  was  taught  engineem? 
on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad.  After 
his  father's  death  he  returned  to  the  Norww 
univerdty,  where  he  remained  tmtil  the  spinf 
of  1861,  when  he  removed  to  Pern,  M-^* 
was  successively  a  civil  engineer,  a  1*?^_'?^ 
and  agent  of  the  Illinois  central  railiw  m 
various  parts  of  that  state,  until  the  "i™  *¥ 
broke  out,  when  he  became  miyor  of  the  i™ 
Illinois  volunteers,  a  regiment  enlisted  for  twee 
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months.  On  its  reorgnnization  for  8  jears  or 
the  war,  he  was  chosen  lientenant-oolonel.  He 
oommanded  the  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Donelson,  was  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of  ShUoh. 
In  Jane,  1862,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  G^n. 
McOlernand's  staff  and  inspector-general  of  the 
army  of  Tennessee ;  in  September  was  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  district  of  Cairo,  and 
in  the  following  month  was  placed  in  command 
at  Padacah,  Kj.  On  Oct.  10  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  Novem- 
ber, being  still  in  command  at  Padacah,  he  or- 
ganized a  snccessfal  expedition  against  Ool. 
Woodmff 's  confederate  force  near  Gettysburg. 

BEAGAN,  JoHS  H.,  postmaster-general  in 
the  government  of  the  confederate  states,  bom 
in  Sevier  oo.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8,  1818.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  emigrated  to 
Texas,  and  settled  at  Palestine,  Anderson  co., 
and  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  in  that  re- 
public in  1840 ;  in  1846  was  appointed  probate 
judge,  and  also  became  colonel  of  militia;  in 
1847  was  a  member  of  the  legislature;  waa  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  state  from 
1862  to  1857,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen,  as  a 
democrat,  a  representative  in  congress,  and  was 
reelected  in  1869.  In  that  body  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  postal  affairs,  and  after 
his  withdrawal  fi'om  congress,  which  took  place 
abont  March  1,  1861,  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general of  the  confederate  states,  whose 
congress  confirmed  the  appointment,  March  6. 
He  was  anew  appointed  to  the  same  oflBoe  on 
the  inaaguration  of  the  regular  government  of 
the  confederacy  in  1862. 

RGID,  Samubi.  Ohestsk,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  25, 1783, 
died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  28, 1861.  He  went 
to  sea  at  the  age  of  11,  and  being  captured  by 
a  French  privateer  was  6  months  aprisoner  at 
Basseterre,  island  of  Guadeloupe.  He  served  as 
acting  midshipman  on  the  U.  S.  ship  Baltimore, 
in  Com.  Trnxtun's  West  India  squadron,  and 
daring  the  war  of  1812  oommanded  the  priva- 
teer brig  General  Armstrong,  with  which  he 
fought  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  bat- 
tles on  record  at  Fayal,  Sept.  26  and  27,  1814. 
The  Armstrong  carried  7  guns  and  90  men. 
The  British  fleet  consisted  of  the  Plantagenet 
ship  of  the  line  (74),  Bota  frigate  (44),  and 
Carnation  brig  (18).  After  a  series  of  terrific, 
encounters,  Reid  succeeded  in  thoroughly  dis- 
abling and  defeating  the  enemy,  and  scuttled 
his  own  vessel  to  prevent  her  capture.  The 
British  lost  120  killed  and  180  wounded ;  the 
Amerioans  i  killed  and  7  wounded.  The  de- 
stroyed fleet  was  part  of  the  expedition  con- 
centrating at  Jamaica  for  a  descent  upon  New 
Orleans.  Their  crippled  condition  prevented 
immediate  junction  with  Admiral  Cochrane, 
so  that  the  expedition  did  not  reach  New  Or- 
leans until  4  days  after  Gen.  Jackson's  arrival. 
The  attack  upon  the  General  Armstrong  in  a 
neutral  port  led  to  a  protracted  diplomatic  cor- 
reqwndenoe,  and  President  Taylor  took  meas- 
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ores  to  force  Portugal  to  assert  the  invioIsbiUty 
of  its  neutral  port ;  but  his  death  sabseqaeotly 
threw  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, president  of  the  French  republio,  who 
decided  against  the  Amerioans.  After  the  war 
Capt.  Reid  was  appointed  a  sailing  master  in 
the  navy,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death. 
Meantime  he  was  warden  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  invented  and  erected  the  signal  tele- 
graph at  the  battery  and  the  narrows  commu- 
nicating with  Sandy  Hook,  and  regulated  and 
numbered  the  pilot  boats.  He  is  also  distin- 
guished as  the  designer  of  the  present  U.  S. 
n^.    (See  Standabd,  vol.  xv.) 

RENO,  Jesse  L.,  mtyor-general  of  Tolmiteers 
in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1826, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  South  mountain,  Sept. 
14,  1862.  He  was  appointed  to  the  IT.  8.  mili- 
tary academy  from  Pennsylvania,  was  graduated 
in  1846,  and  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
of  ordnance;  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for 
gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo;  commanded  a  how- 
itzer bt^ry  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec, 
in  which  engagement  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  brevetted  captain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  where  he  remained 
but  a  few  months,  and  was  then  made  secretary 
of  the  board  of  artillery.  He  was  subsequently 
connected  with  the  coast  survey,  and  upon 
withdrawing  from  that  service  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  a  military  road  from  Big  Sioux 
to  St.  Paul.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieu- 
tenant of  ordnance  March  8,  1853.  In  1854 
he  was  stationed  at  the  Frankford  arsenal  at 
Bridesbnrg,  Penn.,  where  he  remained  about  8 
years,  and  then  accompanied  Gen.  Johnston  to 
Utah  as  ordnance  officer.  He  was  stationed  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  arsenal  in  1869,  and  after- 
ward at  Fort  Leaven wortii.  In  July,  I860,  he 
was  made  captain  of  ordnance,  and  in  Nov. 
1861,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  com- 
manded the  2d  brigade  in  Bnmside's  expedition 
to  North  Carolina;  was  distinguished  at  the 
battle  of  Roanoke  island  for  the  ^llantry  with 
which  he  led  an  attack  against  Fort  Bartow : 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Newborn  and 
other  important  military  operations;  and  in 
July,  1862,  was  ordered  to  reSnforce  Gen. 
McOlellan  in  the  peninsnla.'  About  this  time 
he  was  promoted  to  be  migor-general  of  volun- 
teers, Ms  commission  dating  from  April  26, 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Fredencsbnrg, 
whence  he  joined  Gen.  Pope,  then  command!^ 
the  army  of  Virginia,  and  took  part  in  the  ao' 
tions  near  Manassas  at  the  close  of  Aug.  1862. 
At  the  battle  of  South  mountain  his  division 
was  in  advance,  and  was  engaged  during  the 
whole  day.  Gen.  Reno  was  conspicnons  for  his 
gallantry  and  activity,  and  the  success  of  the 
day  was  greatly  owing  to  his  efforts.  He  was 
shot  while  giving  orders  early  in  the  evening. 

REYNOLDS,  Alxxahdbb  W.,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 
Virginia,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1888 
and  appointed  8d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  infantry ; 
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became  Ist  lientenflnt  Jane  11,  1889,  asdatant 
qnartermaster  Aug.  6, 1847,  and  captain  March 
ICi,  1848,  when  he  relinquished  his  rank  in  the 
line;  was  dismissed  Oct.  8,  1855,  and  reap- 
pointed assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank 
of  captain  March  29,  1868,  and  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Qeu.  Twiggs  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  whose  surrender  to  the  confederates 
he  was  a  party.  He  was  accordingly  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  the  army  by  order  of  the  pres- 
ident, Oct.  4, 1861,  and  is  now  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  forces. 

REYNOLDS,  Jomr  Fulton,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  IJ.  S.  army,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  and  appointed  2d  lientenant  in  the  8d 
artillery ;  became  Ist  lieutenant  June  18, 1846 ; 
was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Monte- 
rey, Sept.  28,  1846,  and  nmor  for  gallantry  at 
Buena  Vista,  Feb.  28,  1847 ;  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Wool  in  California  in  1862;  became 
captain  in  March,  1865 ;  distinguished  himself 
in  conflicts  with  the  Indiaus  neai'  Kogue  river, 
Oregon,  in  1866 ;  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  14th  infantry.  May  14,  1861,  and  brim- 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  Aug.  20, 1861.  He 
commanded  the  TJ.  S.  forces  engaged  at  Cheat 
mountain,  where  tlie  confederate  Gren.  B.  £. 
Lee  was  repulsed,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  at 
Greenbrier,  Oct.  8.  In  1862  he  was  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  served  through  the 
campaigns  of  the  Chickahominy  and  Maryland, 
and  now  (Dec.  1862}  is  in  command  of  the  Ist 
army  corps,  formerly  Hooker's. 

RICH  MOUNTAIN,  a  gap  in  the  Lanrel 
Hill  range,  Va.,  on  the  road  between  Buck- 
hannon  and  Beverly,  about  4  m.  from  the  lat- 
ter place,  where  a  battle  was  fought  July  12, 
1861,  between  the  Union  forces  under  Gen. 
HcClellan  and  Gen.  Kosecrans,  and  the  confed- 
erates under  Col.  Pegram.  When  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  learned  that  the  confederates,  4,000  strong, 
were  intrenched  on  the  W.  aide,  he  ordered 
Gen.  Boseorans  with  4  regiments  to  place  him- 
self in  the  enemy's  rear,  the  design  being  to 
make  a  simnltaneons  attack  from  east  and  west. 
The  capture  of  a  Union  courier  with  despatches, 
however,  gave  the  confederates  information  of 
the  movement,  and  enabled  2,600  of  them  to 
post  themselves  in-  the  way  of  Bosecrans's  ad- 
vancing colnnm,  meeting  him  near  the  summit. 
A  desperate  contest  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  entire  rout  of  the  confederates,  indnding 
a  reinforcement  which  was  going  up  to  them 
fiY>m  Beverly.  A  vimrons  pursuit  was  made  by 
Ctens.  McClellan  and  Boseorans,  who  occupied 
Beverly  the  same  night.  Gen.  Gamett,  who 
had  a  confederate  camp  near  the  town,  also 
abandoned  that,  leaving  much  of  his  baggage. 
The  whole  number  of  confederate  troops  thus 
defieated  and  put  to  flight  was  estimated  at 
10,000.  The  Union  loss  was  11  killed  and  86 
wounded:  that  of  the  confederates  was  160 
killed  and  wounded,  while  they  lost  1,000  pris- 
oners. A  large  amount  of  valn<J>le  propierty 
was  also  captured. 


BICHABD80N,  Ibbaxl  B.,  m^or-genenl  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Vermont 
about  1821,  died  at  Bharpsborg,  Md.,  Not.  S, 
1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  in- 
fantry, and  Ist  lieutenant  Sept.  21, 1846;  tis 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreruiol 
ChurubuBco,  and  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Chipnl- 
tepec ;  became  captain  in  March,  1851 ;  and 
resigned  Sept.  80, 1866,  and  settled  inlliehigui. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he 
became  colonel  of  the  2d  Michigan  volnnteen, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Black- 
bum's  ford,  July  18,  and  the  battle  of  Bnll  ran, 
July  21,  in  both  of  which  he  eonunanded  • 
brigade,  and  at  the  second  of  which  he  em- 
ered  the  retreat,  bringing  his  iHigada  avsj  it 
good  order  the  day  alter  the  battle.  He  wu 
now  made  a  brigadier-general  with  rank  from 
May  17,  1861 ;  commanded  a  diviaon  of  Som- 
ner's  army  corps  in  the  Chickahominy  cin- 
paign,  where  he  fought  with  great  gsllantij; 
was  made  a  nu^or-general  July  4, 1862;  cor- 
ered  the  retreat  of  the  army  after  the  ueiai 
battle  of  Bull  run,  Aug.  SO ;  fooglit  at  Saath 
mountain  and  Antietam,  in  the  second  of  vUdi 
he  rendered  the  most  important  servicea,  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  from  tiie  d- 
feet  of  which  he  died. 

RICHMOND,  the  capital  of  Madison  ea,  ij^ 
about  26  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Lexington,  noted  for  a 
battle  fought  Aug.  80,  1862,  between  a  Usioa 
force  at  first  under  command  of  Gen.  Uanioi, 
and  the  confederate  troops  under  Gen.  E.  l&by 
Smith.  Gen.  Manson'a  command  oonsiated  of 
new  levies  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  we^ 
ern  states,  and  he  had  orders  from  his  anprncr, 
Gen.  Nelson,  not  to  risk  an  action  nntil  after 
the  troops  should  have  been  fiirfher  diiki 
On  Friday,  the  29th,  however,  the  conlederatu 
having  driven  in  his  cavalry  pickets,  Gen.]Us- 
son  moved  about  li  m.  to  soathward,  thioTiag 
a  few  shells,  when  the  enemy  retreated  npid- 
ly,  leaving  one  gun.  Before  daylight  Satnrday 
morning  Gen.  Nelson  at  some  distance  rtcrirei 
word  of  the  engagement,  and  ordered  a  vtKtt 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  hii  foi«» 
about  Lancaster  and  Danville.  Geo.  Maiaoi, 
notwithstanding  this,  supposing  the  enemji 
force  to  be  small,  advanced  about  6  m.  to  meet 
them  on  Saturday  morning,  having  with  liin 
4  regiments  and  2  guns ;  an  artillery  fight  took 
place,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  «id« 
The  confederates  turned  the  left  flank  of  t» 
Union  line,  and  bore  down  toward  the  mm 
colomn.  Gen.  Manson  then  fell  back  S  ik 
forming  his  line  again  upon  some  high  mk 
with  attiOery  upon  either  flank.  A  briak  caa- 
nonade  was  kept  np  on  both  sides  for  2  hoars, 
when,  the  confederates  advancing  ander  cow 
of  woods,  and  turning  the  right  nank  of  »»• 
son's  line,  he  retreated  to  his  original  owp 
ground.  Gen.  Nelson  arrived  on  the  field  abcM 
2  P.  M.,  and  again  rallied  the  men  in  line,  u* 
artillery  annnanition  was  by  this  time  bwIJ 
exhausted,  and  some  of  the  guns  were  withon 
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men  to  work  them ;  and  Nelson  being  wonnd- 
ed  abont  8  o'clock,  the  troops  again  fell  back, 
retreating  to  Lexington.  The  Union  force  nom- 
bwed  nearly  9,000 ;  that  of  the  confederates  was 
more  than  1S,000.  The  loss  of  the  former  in 
killed  and  -wounded  was  about  SOO,  while  2,000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  many  were  scattered 
during  the  retreat.  The  confederate  loss  was 
heavy,  bat  is  not  exactly  known.  On  Sept.  2, 
the  Union  forces  having  retired  toward  the 
Ohio,  the  confederates  occupied  Lexington,  and 
threatened  a  descent  npon  Covington  and  Oin- 
einnati,  but  soon  again  retired  southward. 

BIOEETTS,  Jambs  Bbewshton,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  military  academy,  was 
graduated  in  the  same  class  with  Gen.  Halleok 
in  1839,  and  became  3d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  1846,  served  throughout  the  Mexican 
war,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Monterey 
and  Boena  Vista,  was  appointed  regimental 
qnartermaster  in  1849,  and  became  captun  in 
1851.  He  was  ordered  to  the  Bio  Grande  in 
18S4,  and  was  engaged  against  the  Mexican 
bandit  Oortinas  in  Nov.  1869.  In  April,  1860, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  artillery  school  of  prac- 
tice at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  firom  that  post  was 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  first  battery  of 
rifled  gnns,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  battle  of 
Boll  ran,  where  he  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  leg  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  confined 
at  BiiSimond  for  8  months.  On  his  exchange 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
his  commission  dating  from  the  battle  of  Bull 
run,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  8d  army  corps  (McDowell's)  in 
the  army  of  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
aeoond  battle  of  Ball  ran.  At  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Hooker's  corps, 
which  he  led  after  that  general  was  wonnded. 
The  command  of  the  corps  was  afterward  as- 
mgned  to  Miyj.  Gen.  Beynolds. 

RIPLEY,  Jauks  W.,  brigadier-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Oonneoticnt  in  1797,  be- 
oame  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1818,  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  May  81,  1814,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant April  20,  1818;  was  battalion  qnarter- 
master from  1817  to  1831 ;  was  retained  as 
Ist  lieatenant  of  artillery  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  Jane  1,  1881 ;  became  captain 
Ang.  1,  1825,  captain  of  ordnance  May  80, 
1882,  m%ior  July  7, 1838,  superintendent  of  the 
Springfield  armory  in  1841,  and  a  member  of 
the  ordnance  board  Jane  29, 1847 ;  was  brevet- 
ted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  conduct 
daring  the  war  with  Mexico,  May  80, 1848 ;  was 
commissioned  Uentenant-colonel  Sec  81, 1854, 
and  l>rigadier-general  Aug.  8,  1861,  when  he 
became  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  which 
office  he  still  retains.  He  was  in  Europe  on 
leave  of  absence  when  the  civil  war  broke  oat 
in  1861,  but  at  once  returned  home  to  offer  his 
■ervioes  to  the  U.  S.  government. 


BIPLEY,  BoewEix  Sabin,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Ohio 
about  1825,  was  graduated  at  WestPoint  in  1848, 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d 
artillery ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery March  26, 1846,  and  1st  lieatenant  March 
8,  1847;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Pillow  in 
1847-'8 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Oerro  Gordo,  and  ra^or  for  gallantry  at  Oha- 
pultepec ;  and  resigned  March  2, 1858,  and  took 
np  his  residence  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
had  married.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  he  had  actively  enlisted  in 
the  military  service  of  South  Carolina;  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter, 
is  now  a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  He  has  published  "  The  War  with  Mex- 
ico" (2  vols..  New  York,  1849). 

BIVES,  William  C,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Nelson  oa,  Va.,  May  14,  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  and  Wil- 
Uam  and  Mary  colleges,  and  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  18147- 
'16  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  in  the  militia  and 
volunteer  force  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
Virginia;  in  1816  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  revising  the  state  constitution ;  and 
firom  1817  to  1819  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  from  Nelson  county,  and  in  1822 
from  Albemarle  county.  In  1828  he  was  elect- 
ed a  representative  in  congress,  and  was  re- 
elected m  1826  and  1827.  At  the  close  of  his 
last  term  in  1829  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained 
tUl  1882,  when  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator. 
He  resigned  tiiat  ofiice  in  1834,  but  was  i^ 
elected  m  1885  and  again  in  1840,  serving  till 
March  4,  1845.  He  was  again  minister  to 
France  from  1849  to  1853,  after  which  he  lived 
in  retirement  till  1861,  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  conference  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  Febraary.  Before  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president,  Mr.  Rives,  with 
ex-Gov.  Morehead  and  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Ken- 
tucky, Gen.  Doniphan  of  Missonri,  and  others, 
by  special  invitation,  had  an  interview  with 
him  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  averting  civil 
war,  a  history  of  which  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Morehead  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  9, 1862. 
After  the  secession  of  Virginia  Mr.  Bivea  be- 
came a  member  of  the  confederate  provisional 
congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  but  does  not 
appear  at  present  (Dec.  1862)  to  hold  any 
official  position.  He  has  published  "Life  and 
Times  of  James  Madison"  (vol.  L,  Bostot,  1869). 

BOANOKE  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  forming  part  of  Tyrrell  CO., 
between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds,  Croar 
tan  sound  lying  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land. This  island  was  oocnpied  and  fortified  by 
the  confederates,  under  command  of  Gten.  Henry 
A.  Wise,  who  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  Feb.  7, 
1862,  was  sick  at  Nag's  Head,  the  command  de- 
volving upon  Col.  Shaw.  On  Jan.  11  and  12  the 
combined  military  and  naval  forces  under  the 
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oommand  of  G«n.  Barnside  and  Flag  Officer 
Goldsborongh,  known  aa  the  Bumside  expedi- 
tion, and  comprising  a  great  nnmber  of  gun- 
boats and  transports,  sailed  from  Hampton 
roads.  From  the  time  of  sailing  the  squadron 
was  detained  by  storms  and  adverse  winds,  so 
that  it  was  a  week  before  all  had  reached  Hat- 
teras  inlet.  Daring  the  severe  weather  which 
continued  for  nearly  two  weeks,  the  steamer 
City  of  New  York  with  a  valuable  cargo,  the 
steamer  Pocahontas  with  a  freight  of  horses  for 
the  Rhode  Island  battery,  a  gunboat,  and  a  float- 
ing battery,  were  sunk ;  other  damage  was  done 
to  the  fleet,  the  water  vessels  for  the  squadron 
were  delayed,  and  the  troops  endured  much  suf- 
fering. The  storm  being  over,  the  squadron  left 
Hatteras  inlet  on  Feb-  6  for  Roanoke  island ;  it 
numbered  66  vessels,  about  60  vessels  of  the 
expedition  remaining  behind  at  the  inlet.  That 
night  the  fleet  anchored  at  a  point  10  m.  S.  of 
Roanoke  island,  and  on  the  6th  set  sail  again, 
though  going  but  a  short  distance ;  on  the  7th, 
passing  successfully  through  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  Croatan  sound,  known  as  Roanoke 
inlet,  Flag  Officer  Goldsborongh  prepared  to 
commence  the  attack.  The  important  con- 
federate forts  on  Roanoke  island  were  three  in 
number.  Fort  Huger,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, mounted  10  82-pounders ;  Fort  Blan- 
chard,  8.  of  this,  mounted  4  guns  of  equal 
weight ;  Fort  Bartow,  still  further  S.,  mounted 
9  guns,  including  one  80-pounder  rifle.  All 
these  works  were  N.  of  the  middle  of  the  isl- 
and, and  all  were  abandoned  without  being 
attacked.  Under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
federate batteries  were  7  of  their  gunboats,  and 
the  engagement  opened  with  an  attack  npon 
them  at  Hi  A.  M.  on  the  7th ;  the  firing  was 
kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  for  some  tune, 
the  confederate  gunboats  all  the  while  retiring 
up  a  narrow  channel  covered  by  their  forts, 
their  purpose  being  to  draw  the  Union  fleet 
into  a  portion  of  the  sound  which  they  had  dan- 
gerouriy  obstructed  by  sinking  piles.  This  plan 
was  however  unsuccessful,  the  trap  having  been 
exposed,  and  when  the  retreating  gunboats  had 
passed  out  of  reach  of  his  guns,  Flag  Officer 
Goldsborongh  turned  his  attention  to  a  battery 
S.  of  the  forts  named ;  the  fire  from  this  was 
delivered  very  feebly,  and  the  only  immediate 
result  of  the  action  was  the  burning  of  the 
barracks  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  confederate  post.  In  t£e  afternoon,  at  6 
o'clock,  about  10,000  Union  troops  were  landed 
at  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  being 
protected  by  their  gunboats,  which  drove  off 
the  confederate  fleet.  No  advance  was  made 
that  night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the 
land  attack  was  commenced.  The  plan  of  the 
action  placed  Gen.  Foster  at  the  head  of  a  cen- 
tral column,  Gen.  Reno  in  command  of  a  left 
flanking  column,  and  Gen.  Parke  of  a  right 
flank  column  to  attack  the  confederate  left ; 
the  centre  column  had  with  it  a  marine  battery 
of  6  i2-pounder8.  The  most  formidable  con- 
federate work  consisted  of  a  battery  erected 


across  the  only  road  of  advance  up  the  island, 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  road  being 
swampy  and  rendered  almost  impenetrsble  bj 
a  dense  undergrowth ;  the  woods  in  front  of 
the  battery  had  been  cut  down  for  some  dis- 
tance, leaving  an  open  space  of  300  yards  in 
depth  by  200  feet  in  width  ;  directly  in  front  of 
the  work  was  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  filled  >nth 
water,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  iroond 
the  fallen  timber  seriously  obstructed  the  vay. 
The  defending  force  consisted  of  300  men  in  the 
battery,  and  about  3,000  as  a  reserve.  The 
central  column  moved  up  the  road,  and  began 
the  attack  by  skirmishing  till  they  came  vithin 
range  of  the  works,  when  the  marine  batterj 
opened  with  spirit,  suffering  severely  from  tiie 
confederates'  response;  the  ammunition  becom- 
ing exhausted,  this  batt«ry  was  forced  to  retiie. 
A  fierce  fight  then  ensued  between  the  Unioi 
troops  of  this  column  and  a  portion  of  the  Wite 
legion,  during  which  the  \  irginians  were  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  Col.  O.  Jennings  Wise, 
the  confederate  battery  meanwhile  keeping  op 
a  severe  fire.  The  movement  of  the  Union  flank- 
ing columns  had  not  been  observed  by  the  con- 
federates, they  relying  upon  the  supposed  im- 
penetrability of  the  woods ;  their  left  and  ri^t 
flanks  were  almost  simultaneonsly  attacked  bf 
these  columns,  and  they  fied  without  a  stmg^e, 
even  casting  off  their  garments  in  their  rapid  re- 
treat. Two  Union  regiments  pursued  the  con- 
federates to  a  point  on  theE.  side  of  the  ialasd, 
where  a  few  boat  loads  attempted  to  embark 
for  a  place  of  safety ;  26  or  80  prisoners  vm 
here  taken.  Another  Uiiiou  re^mentmored  to- 
ward a  confederate  camp  situated  to  thenortk- 
ward  of  the  battery,  and  cansed  the  snirender 
of  a  Carolina  repment.  A  third  body  of  Un'M 
troops  advanced  up  the  island  to  a  second  wn- 
federate  camp,  and  were  met  by  an  offer  of 
surrender,  by  which  8,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
All  the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  island  were 
then  abandoned  by  the  confederates,  and  irith 
them  a  fort  on  the  mainland  mountings  gm 
The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  45  kill- 
ed and  200  wounded ;  among  the  former  »en 
Col.  Russell  of  the  10th  Connecticut,  and  Dent. 
Col.  Victor  de  Monteuil  of  the  53d  New  York. 
ROBERTS,  BKNJAMDf  Stone,  brigadier-gea- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  is 
Manchester,  Vt.,  in  1811.  He  was  gradnattd 
at  West  Point  in  1886,  appointed  brevet  M 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  made  assistjit 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  1886,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1837.  He  re- 
igned his  commission  in  Jan.  1839,  and  shoi^ 
tt&eT-waiA  became  principal  engineer  on  IM 
Ohamplain  and  Ogdensbnrg  railroad,  and  o 
1841  assistant  geologist  of  the  state  of  >«» 
York.  In  1842  he  vimted  Russia  as  an  lam- 
ant  engineer  to  Lient.  G.  W.  "Whistler,  »» 
had  been  charged  with  the  construction  of  n* 
roads  in  that  empire.  Having  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  aWl 
in  1843  established  himself  aa  a  lawyer  in 
Iowa.    In  1846  he  reentered  the  army  «  l* 
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Uentenant  in  the  mounted  rifles,  become  captain 
in  1847,  and  was  brevetted  m^or  for  gallantry 
at  Ohapoltepeo,  where  he  commanded  an  ad- 
vance party  of  Etormers.  After  the  captnre  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  he  served  nnder  Gen.  Lane 
against  the  guerillas,  and  was  brevetted  lien- 
tenant-colonel  for  his  conduct  in  action  with 
the  enemy  at  Matamoras  and  the  pass  of  6na- 
ligara.  Daring  the  following  years  he  was  for 
a  long  time  on  bureau  duty  in  Washington,  his 
health  nnfittiog  him  for  active  service.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Kew  Mexico,  and  was  assigned  by  Ool. 
Oanby  to  the  command  of  the  southern  district. 
He  defended  Fort  Craig  against  the  Texan 
forces  under  Sibley,  and  on  June  1,  1862,  was 
ordered  to  Washington,  with  the  trophies  and 
reports  of  the  campaign.  On  Joly  16  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
assigned  to  duty  with  Gen.  Pope's  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  chief  of  cavalry,  aud  afterward  as  in- 
apeotor-general. 

ROBIN,  Okablss  Philippe,  a  French  physi- 
cian and  mioroscopist,  born  at  JafiEeron,  de- 
partment of  Ain,  June  4,  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  and  was  sent  in  1845  by  Orfila 
to  the  shores  of  Normandy  and  the  isle^  of 
Jersey  to  collect  specimens  for  hia  mnseum 
connected  with  the  school  of  practical  medi- 
cine. He  afterward  devoted  his  attention  es- 
pecially to  microscopic  investigations  in  anato- 
my and  pathology,  and  mny  be  considered  as 
the  leader  if  not  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
microscopic  medicine.  He  has  taken  promi- 
nent rank  also  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  gen- 
eral anatomy,  of  which  he  was  made  professor 
in  1847.  Among  his  publications,  beside  sev- 
eral memoirs  reaid  before  the  institute  of  France 
and  the  biological  society,  mostly  on  (he  mi- 
croscopic anatomy  of  the  bnun,  mednllary 
eanal,  and  tissues,  are  the  following :  Du  mi- 
vroteope  et  det  injtetioru  daru  leur  appliaation 
d  Panatomia  et  d  la  pathologie  (8vo.,  1849) ; 
TabUatix  d'analomu,  eonUnarU  rexpo»6  d»  toute* 
let  parties  d  itudier  dan*  Vorganitme  d»  Vhomm* 
tit  aaf>»  eelui  det  animmui  (4to.,  1861) ;  Traiti 
de  ehimu  anatomique  et  phytiologique,  normate 
OK  pathologiqxie,  ou  del  prineipe*  immidiat* 
normaux  ou  morhides  qui  eonitituerU  le  eorpt  de 
Fhommeet  det  taammif&re*  (8  vols.  4to.,  with  an 
atlas  of  46  plates),  in  coi^jnnction  with  M.  Ver- 
deil ;  and  mitoire  natureUe  det  vigetaux  para- 
titei  qui  ereittent  tur  rhomnte  et  let  antnumx 
viMnti  (8vo.,  1868,  with  an  atlas  of  16  plates). 
He  prepared  with  M.  Lettr6  the  10th  and  llth 
editions  of  the  Dietionnaire  de  medeeine  of  P. 
H.  Nysten  (1866  and  1868). 

ROBINSON,  John  CLavstAuT),  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1817.  He  en- 
tered the  military  academy  in  1835  and  re- 
mained there*  till  1838,  when  he  began  the  stndy 
of  law,  but  obtuned  in  1 839  a  commission  as 
3d  lieutenant  in  the'  6th  infantry.  He  was  or- 
dered to  the  Rio  Grande  in  1845,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Ist  lieutenant  daring  the  Mexican 


war,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey.  At  the  close  of  that  war  he 
served  with  his  regiment  in  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
was  made  captain  in  1860,  and  was  afterward 
sent  against  the  Indians  in  Florida.  In  1867 
he  accompanied  the  army  to  Utah,  and  was 

E laced  in  command  of  Fort  Bridger.  At  the 
eginning  of  the  civil  war  be  commanded  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore.  When  relieved 
from  this  duty  he  was  sent  to  the  West  as 
mastering  officer,  and  remained  as  such  until 
appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  Michigan 
volunteers.  He  was  promoted  to  be  mtuor  of 
the  2d  infkntry  in  Feb.  1862,  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  following 
April,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade  at  New- 
port News  in  May,  but  was  soon  ordered  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  and  placed  in  command 
of  tie  1st  brigade  of  Kearny's  division  in  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Heintzehnan.    He  was  distin- 

giished  during  the  seven  days'  battles  l^fore 
ichmond,  particularly  those  fought  on  June 
80  and  Jnly  1, 1862. 

RODMAN,  Isaac  Pbaob,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  at  South 
Kingstown,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28,  1822,  died  Sept.  20, 
1862,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  educated  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  engaged  in  business  as  a  mann- 
facturer,  was  for  several  years  colonel  of  a  militia 
regiment,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  resigned  his  seat  to  raise  a  company 
of  volunteers,  and  as  captain  in  the  2d  Rhode 
Island  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
run.  He  soon  afterward  became  lieutenant-colo- 
nel and  then  colonel  of  the  4th  Rhode  Island 
volunteers,  whom  he  commanded  at  the  taking 
of  Roanoke  island,  his  regiment  being  attached 
to  the  command  of  Gen.  Parke.  For  his  gallan- 
tty  at  the  battle  of  Newberu  (March  14,  1862), 
where  he  led  a  decisive  charge  and  took  the 
enemy's  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  April  28, 1862. 
In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  while  leading  his 
brig^e  to  a  charge  upon  the  enemy's  guns,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball. 

R0SE0RAN8,  William  Stakkb,  m«or-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  at 
Kingston,  Delaware  co.,  O.,  Nov.  6,  1819.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  being  the 
6th  in  rank  in  his  class,  and  appointed  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers ;  served  one  year  at  Fortress 
Monroe ;  became  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  West  Point  in  1848  ;  took  charge  of  the 
fortifications  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1847 ;  in  1852 
was  ordered  to  survey  New  Bedford  and  Provi- 
dence harbors  and  Taunton  river;  inl868 became 
constructing  engineer  at  the  Washington  navy 
yard;  and  in  April,  1864,  rested  his  commis- 
sion. He  then  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati 
as  a  consulting  engineer  and  architect,  in  1866 
took  charge  of  the  works  of  the  cannel  coal 
company  in  western  Virginia,  and  afterward 
became  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  coal  oil 
company.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war 
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in  1861  he  became  atta<^ed  to  the  staff  of  Gea. 
MoOlellan  in  Ohio,  was  appointed  on  June  10 
colonel  of  the  28d  Oliio  yolonteere,  and  on  June 
16  was  oommissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
regnlar  army,  and  ordered  to  duty  under  Gen. 
McOlellan  in  western  Virginia.  He  won  the 
battle  of  Rich  mountain,  July  20,  and  on  July 
24  succeeded  McCIellan  as  commander  of  that 
department,  which  he  retained  nntil  superseded 
by  Gen.  Fremont  in  March,  1862.  In  June  he 
Bucceeded  Gen.  Pope  in  command  of  an  army 
corps  in  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  under  Gen. 
Grant.  In  September,  when  the  commands 
were  reorganized.  Gen.  Grant's  department  was 
called  the  district  of  West  Tennessee,  and  Gen. 
Roseorans  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  army  of 
the  Mississippi,  composing  the  8d  division  of 
Grant's  district,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Cor- 
inth. Here,  on  Oct.  8  and  4,  he  received  the 
attack  of  the  confederates  under  Van  Dom  and 
Price,  and  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  contest 
ugnaUy  defeated  them.  On  Oct.  80  he  super- 
seded Gen.  Buell  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Gomberland,  compriging  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee sonth  of  the  Cumberland  and  east  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  saoh  parts  of  northern  Ala- 
bama as  may  be  occupied  by  the  federal  forces ; 
his  troops  constitnte  the  14th  army  corps. 

ROSS,  Leonard  Fulton,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Fulton 
CO.,  111.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and 
the  next  year  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  4th 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  served  throngh  the 
Mexican  war,  rising  to  be  Ist  lieutenant.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  probate  judge  for  6  years.  In 
May,  1861,  be  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  17th 
Illinois  volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in 
Missouri  and  Kentucky.  The  next  winter  he 
was  in  command  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volnn- 
teers  April  25,  1862,  having  been  previously  in 
command  of  a  brigade  since  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson.  After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  stationed  at  Bolivar,  Tenn. 

ROUSSEAU,  LovKLL  Habribon,  mi^jor-gen- 
oral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  6.  army,  born  in 
Lincoln  co.,  Ey.,  in  1820.  He  is  of  Hngnenot 
descent,  and  his  father  was  first  conain  to  Pres- 
ident Harrison.  He  never  went  to  school  af- 
ter he  was  10  years  old.  When  he  was  18  his 
fi»ther  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family 
of  yonng  children.  Lovell  obtained  employ- 
ment in  macadamizing  a  tnmpike  road,  and 
while  he  sat  at  his  work  breaking  stone,  used 
to  study  French  from  a  paper  spread  out  be- 
fore him.  After  a  while  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  studied  law  for  a  few 
months  there,  and  for  a  few  months  more  at 
Bloomfield,  Ind.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
latter  place  in  1841,  and  in  ie44-'6wa8  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  legislature.  In  1846  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  2d  Indiana  volunteers  for 


the  Mexican  war,  and  immediately  after  hig  le. 
turn  home  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He 
removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1849,  before  hit 
term  of  office  had  expired,  but  his  constitiieiiti 
would  not  allow  him  to  re«gn.  In  1860  be  vu 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  senate.  When  the  ciril 
war  broke  out  he  raised  two  regiments  of  £en- 
tucMans,  but,  in  deference  to  the  nentnl  aenti- 
ment  prevailing  in  that  state,  was  obliged  to 
encamp  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 
When  Buckner  advanced  toward  Lonisville  in 
Sept.  1861,  he  crossed  the  river  to  protect  thit 
city.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Oct.  1,  and  attached  to  Gen.  Boell'i 
army  of  the  Ohio,  with  which  he  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  afterwandpio- 
moted  to  tbe  command  of  a  division  in  Get. 
McCook's  corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  took 
a  principal  share  in  the  battle  of  PenTriOe^ 
Oct.  8,  1862.  In  the  same  month  he  was  noft- 
inated  a  major-general. 

RUBIDIUM  (Lat.  ruUdvt,  dark  red),  u  al- 
kaline metal,  the  existence  of  which  was  fint 
suspected  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  sabeeqaeit- 
ly  to  the  discovery  of  cemnm  (see  CiEsnni  in 
Ulis  supplement),  and  through  a  similar  circom- 
stance,  namely,  the  detection  (in  the  Epectmm 
obtained  by  examination  of  an  impure  componai 
of  cssium)  of  certain  bright  lines  notpreviou)- 
ly  observed  in  the  light  from  any  then  knova 
elements.  (See  Speotsuk  Analtsib  in  thia 
supplement.)  The  lines  characteristic  of  the 
new  metal  are  two  remarkable  bands  of  dark  rel 
lying  beyond  Frannhofer's  A  (see  Orace),  and 
consequently  in  a  part  of  the  spectmm  visible 
only  by  nnusued  methods.  A  precipitate  of 
potasrinm  and  associated  alkaline  metala  being 
obtained  from  specimens  of  lepidolite  by  actioa 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  by  snbeeqaent  redno- 
tion  of  the  precipitate  with  hydrogen  and  ex- 
tracting with  water  the  chloride  of  the  new 
metal  is  separated ;  and  this  is  then  purified  b; 
repeated  precipitation  aiid  boiling,  altenuitd;- 
To  free  it  from  caesium,  the  chloride  k  eonrert- 
ed  into  a  carbonate,  and  repeatedly  extracted 
with  alcohol.  With  mercury,  by  aid  of  a  vol- 
taio  circuit,  the  rubidium  is  then  obtained  ia 
the  condition  of  an  amalgam,  which  is  of  obei^ 
white  color  and  crystalline  structure.  RnWdi- 
nm  is  thus  far  found  in  greatest  qnautitjia 
lepidolites,  from  which  its  compounds  are  moat 
easily  obtained  pure.  A  lepidolite  from  Kcae- 
na  in  Moravia  gave  .002  of  the  entire  wei^ 
of  oxide  of  rubidium ;  the  Saxon  Iepidolil«  rm 
still  richer ;  and  traces  of  the  metal  were  de- 
termined in  almost  all  the  mineral  water*  ex- 
amined, though  not  always  in  the  potash  con- 
pounds  of  commerce.  Very  recently,  Bunwa 
has  found  a  lepidolite  yielding  .03  of  robidiM. 
The  equivalent  of  rubidium  is  85.86 ;  '^^'T^ 
Bb.  As  in  case  of  ceesium,  its  amalgam  qnnxlj 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  decompose  cold  ritar. 
Though  standing  in  the  scale  below  awM"! 
mbidium  is  electro-positive  to  potaasinin.  W 
hydrate  is  highly  soluble,  canstic,  diaaolTingP 
water  with  strong  evolution  of  heat,  and  gw** 
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ily  attracting  water  and  carbonic  add  fromth« 
air.  Its  carbonate  forms  indistinct,  strongly  al- 
kaline crystals ;  its  bicarbonate,  prismatic  crys- 
tals, permanent  in  the  air,  with  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction,  and  cooling  rather  than  caustic  taste. 
Its  sulphate  and  nitrate  have  been  obtained, 
and  it  has  also  its  peculiar  alum,  crystallizing 
in  hard  glassy  octahedrons.  Its  chloride  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty  in  cubes,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  easily  fasible. — Mr.  E.  W.  Blake, 
jr.,  of  New  Haven,  reports  (1882)  the  finding 
of  both  rubidium  and  cssium,  along  with  lith- 
ium, potassium,  and  sodium,  in  the  residues 
from  the  preparation  of  lithia  from  triphyline, 
the  iron  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  residues 
being  first  removed,  and  the  remuning  sul- 
phates of  the  alkalies  converted  into  chlorides. 
6oth  the  former  metals  he  first  detected  by 
means  of  the  spectra  afforded  on  optical  exam- 
ination of  the  residues  named.  While  a  quanti- 
tative analysis  showed  in  100  parts  of  the  entire 
mass  of  chlorides  the  presence  of  50.04  of  ohlo> 
ride  of  sodium,  40.98  of  that  of  lithium,  and  9.29 
of  that  of  potassium,  that  of  rubidium  formed 
but  0.18,  and  of  cnsium  but  0.11  parts  of  1  per 
cent.  Prof.  0.  D.  Allen  ("American  Journal 
of  Science,"  Deo.  1862)  details  a  new  process 
for  the  separation  of  caasinm  and  rubidium,  in 
the  form  of  bitartrates.  He  found  the  lepido- 
lite  of  Hebron,  Me.,  nnosoally  rich  in  these 
elements,  though  their  relative  quantities  were 
the  reverse  of  those  in  the  lepidolites  examined 
by  Bnnsen,  the  c»sium  being  here  the  most 
abundant.  In  the  first  process  of  extraction, 
he  obtained  0.8  per  cent,  of  ceesium,  and  0.14 
of  rubidium ;  and  he  subsequently  recovered 


an  additional  quantity  of  the  metals  from  the 
washings  of  the  first  process.  One  part  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  cnsium  requires  for  solution  1.03 
parts  of  boiling  water ;  1  part  of  the  like  salt 
of  rubidium,  8.6  parts.  Grandean  has  reoendy 
detected  ruliidium  in  the  ashes  of  the  beet,  in 
tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  raw  tartar;  and  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  widely  distributed  metal,  not 
necessarilyassociatedwith  lithinm. — ^Twopoints 
of  especitd  interest  connected  with  the  discov- 
ery and  relations  of  the  new  metals  are,  that 
instead  of  the  long  familiar  number  of  two  fixed 
alkalies,  we  are  henoefbrth  obliged  to  admit  at 
least  five  such  substanoea,  viz.,  caaria,  robidia, 
potassa,  soda,  and  lithia;  and  tiiat,  singularly, 
these  alkalies,  and  especially  the  first  three  just 
named,  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  appear 
in  the  same  minerals  or  other  situations,  and 
also  a  sort  of  affinity  or  at  least  similarity  of 
behavior  that  renders  their  separation  difficult. 
RTJGGrLES,  Dantel,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Massachusetts 
about  1814,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1888  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  6th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant  Feb. 
18,  1836,  1st  lieutenant  July  7,  1888,  and  cap- 
tain  June  18,  1846;  was  brevetted  mc^or  for 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco,  Aug. 
20,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Cha- 
pnltepec,  Sept.  18, 1847;  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission May  7, 1861.  He  was  at  once  appoint- 
ed a  brigadier-general  in  the  provisional  con- 
federate army,  served  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  1861-'2,  and  retreated  thence  with 
the  forces  under  Gen.  M.  Lovell,  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Flag  Officer  Farragut. 
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SADIIiSS,  Mart  Annb  (Madden),  an  Amer- 
ican authoress,  born  in  Oootehill,  county 
Oavan,  Ireland,  Dec.  81,  1820.  When  scarcely 
18  she  began  to  contribute  to  "  La  Belle  Assera- 
blie,"  a  magazine  published  in  London  underthe 
patronage  of  the  late  duchess  of  Kent.  After  the 
death  of  her  parents  she  emigrated  to  America 
with  a  young  brother,  and  settled  in  Montreal, 
where  she  published  by  subscription  a  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  stories,  entitled  "  Tales  of 
the  Olden  Time."  In  1846  she  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  James  Sadlier,  one  of  the  firm  of  D.  and 
J.  Sadlier  and  co.,  Catholic  pablishers  of  New 
York  and  Montreal,  and  now  (1862)  resides  in 
the  former  city.  She  has  written  a  great  num- 
ber of  Oatholic  tales,  and  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributor to  several  of  the  leading  Catholic  papers 
of  America. 

SALOMON,  Fbbdhbio,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  near  Hal- 
berstadt,  Prussia,  April  7,  1826.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  in  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  was  appointed  a  government 
surveyor.    He  served  as  a  "  one  year's  volun- 


teer" under  the  Prussian  miUtary  system,  at 
Magdeburg,  in  the  artillery,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  that  service  after  passing 
the  necessary  examination.  In  1848  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  royal 
academy  of  architecture.  He  soon  after  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  with  his  brother 
William,  now  (1862)  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and 
settled  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  where  he  pursued 
for  a  time  his  business  of  surveying,  was  regis- 
ter of  deeds  4  years,  and  was  employed  as  chief 
engineer  on  the  Manitowoc  and  Mississippi 
railroad  until  1869.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
was  elected  captain  in  the  6th  regiment  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  served  in  that  capacity  during 
their  term  of  three  months  under  Gen.  Sigel, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
oreek.  Before  his  first  term  of  service  bad  ex- 
pired he  was  made  colonel  of  the  9th  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers,  which  he  commanded  until  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  July  16, 1862, 
and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  Kansas. 

SALOMON,  Hath,  an  American  financier, 
bom  of  Hebrew  parentage  at  Lissa,  then  in  Po- 
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land,  about  1740,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1786. 
Emigrating  to  America  some  years  before  the 
revolation,  he  established  himself  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a  merchant  and  banker,  and  accumulat- 
ed a  large  fortune,  which  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence he  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can government.  He  n^otiated  all  the  war 
gubsidiee  obtained  from  France  and  Ilolland, 
which  he  indorsed  and  sold  in  bills  to  Ameri- 
can merchants  at  a  credit  of  two  and  three 
months  on  his  personal  security,  receiving  for 
his  commission  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 
He  acted  as  paymaster-general  of  the  French 
forces  in  America,  and  for  some  time  supported 
the  ministers  or  agents  of  several  foreign  pow- 
ers when  their  own  sources  of  supply  were  cut 
off.  It  is  asserted  that  over  $100,000  thus  ad- 
vanced has  never  been  pmd.  Mr.  Salomon  also 
lent  to  the  U.  8.  government  about  $600,000 
in  specie,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  sum 
of  $400,000  remained  due  to  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment, irrespective  of  amounts  which  he  had 
lent  to  statesmen  and  others  while  engaged  in 
fulfilling  public  trusts.  His  descendants  have 
petitioned  for  remuneration,  and  their  claims 
nave  several  times  been  favorably  reported  upon 
by  committees  of  congress. 
.  SAVAGE'S  STATION.    See  OmoKAHOMunr. 

SAXTON,  RiiFtrs,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1824.  He  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural labors  until  he  was  20  years  of  age, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849  and  en- 
tered the  8d  artillery,  was  transferred  to  the  4th 
artillery  in  1850,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  in 
1866.  In  the  same  year  he  led  a  surveying 
party  across  the  Rocky  mountains  from  the 
month  of  the  Columbia  river,  by  way  of  the 
North  pass,  to  Fort  Benton  on  the  IGssonri,  and 
thence  by  way  of  that  river  to  St.  Louis.  Af- 
ter his  return  from  this  expedition  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  years  on  the  coast  survey,  and 
effected  certain  improvements  in  instruments 
for  taking  deep  sea  soundings,  one  of  which, 
a  self-registering  thermometer,  bears  his  name. 
(See  Atlantic  Ooban,  vol.  ii.  p.  804.)  In  1860 
he  became  an  instructor  at  West  Point.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  .was  at  St.  Ix>uis, 
under  Capt.  (afterward  Gen.)  Lyon,  acting  as 
quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  breaking  up  the  con- 
federate "Camp  Jackson."  He  subsequently 
joined  McClellan  in  western  Vir^^nia,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Washington.  He  went  with  Gen. 
Sherman  to  Port  Boyd  in  the  capacity  of  quar- 
termaster, and  on  April  15, 1862,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks  from  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  Gen.  Saxton  wae  in 
command  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Soon  after  this 
he  went  back  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  is  now 
(Deo.  1862)  acting  as  military  governor. 

SCAMMON,  Eliakw  Parker,  brigadier-gen- 
eraf  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in 
Maine,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1887 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery; 


was  acting  aadstant  professor  of  mathemstiei 
at  West  Point  from  Aug.  28, 1837,  to  Sept  10, 
1888,  and  assistant  professor  of  ethics  &om  Aug. 
80, 1841,  to  July  18, 1846 ;  was  transferred  tothe 
topographical  engineers  July  7, 1838,  ind  b»- 
came  Ist  lieutenant  Sept.  21,  1846;  vu  acting 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  hisMexicin  cam- 
paign; became  captain  in  March,  1863;  and  was 
dismissed  June  4,  1866.  In  1861  he  retetend 
the  service,  became  colonel  of  the  43d  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, and  in  Oct.  1862,  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
South  mountain. 

SCH£NC£,  RoBEBT  Ci7iaiiK6,  major-geDenl 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Oliia, 
Oct.  7,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  IGami 
univerfflty,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  did  not  continue  long  in  the  prw- 
tice  of  his  profession,  but' soon  entered  politicil 
life,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  state, 
and  then  sent  to  congress  as  a  whig  daring  4 
consecutive  terms  (1843-'61),  and  wsa  distin- 
guished for  ability  and  industry.  In  1851  he  vu 
appointed  U.  8.  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  re- 
mained for  8  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  he  was  made  brigadier-geoenl 
of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command  of  s  brig- 
ade stationed  near  Washington.  On  June  17, 
while  attempting  to  carry  out  an  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to 
Vienna,  Va.,  the  train  in  which  he  was  trans- 
porting his  men  was  fired  into  and  disabled  bj 
a  concealed  battery,  and  severe  loss  waa  is- 
flicted  upon  the  national  soldiers  before  &«J 
could  retreat.  At  the  first  battle  of  Boll  ni 
Gen.  Schenck  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gei. 
Tyler ;  he  was  in  the  rear  during  the  retrtat, 
and  brought  off  his  men  in  comparativelj  good 
order.  He  afterward  served  under  Gens.  Bote- 
crans  and  Fremont,  in  western  Virginia,  aados- 
der  Sigel ;  was  wounded  at  Bull  run,  A«g.  M, 
1862,  and  had  an  arm  amputated  at  the  unt 
on  the  battle  field.  In  October  he  was  bob*- 
iiated  a  m^jor-general,  and  was  again  elected  to 
congress  as  a  republican,  defeating  C.  L.  Yallaa- 
digham,  his  democratic  opponent.  He  was  tf- 
pointed  to  command  at  Baltimiore,  Dec  16, 1861 
80H0EPF,  Albin  Fhancibco,  brigadier-ge«- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bora  i« 
Hungary,  March  1, 1822.  He  entered  the  ailfr 
tary  acaiiemy  in  Vienna  in  1887,  became  a  Sa 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1841,  and  served  ■ 
the  Austrian  army  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  Hungary  in  1848.  He  then  en- 
listed in  the  Hungarian  army  as  a  private,  but 
was  soon  made  captain,  and  afterward  n^or* 
After  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen  in  1849,  he 
escaped  into  Turkey,  served  under  Gen.  Bern  at 
Aleppo,  and  was  made  instructor  of  artillei^' 
In  1851  he  came  to  the  United  States,  md  m 
the  same  year  received  an  appointment  in  the 
U.  S.  coast  survey.  In  1858  he  was  transfmea 
to  the  patent  office  as  an  assistant  exanuaer. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteen, 
Sept.  28,  1861,  and  immediately  orderedto 
Kentucky,  where  on  Oct  81  he  defeated  Go- 
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ZoUiooffer  at  Oamp  Wild  Oat.  At  the  battle  of 
PerrTTille,  Oct.  8,  1862,  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion in  G«n.  Gilbert's  corps. 

SOHOFQXD,  John  MoAlubtiib,  brigadieiv 
general  of  Tolonteera  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born 
in  Ohantanqna  oo.,  N.  T.,  Sept  29,  1881.  At 
18  j'ears  of  age  he  removed  with  his  fether's 
fkmilj  to  Illinois.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1858,  brevetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
artillery,  and  stationed  for  two  years  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  S.O.,  and  Fort  Gassin,  Florida.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  West  Point  as  mstructor  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  remained  therefore  years, 
when  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  oc- 
oapy  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  Washing- 
ton university,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  place  he 
was  filling  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  By  an 
order  from  the  war  department  he  was  detiuled 
to  muster  into  service  the  Missouri  troops,  and 
was  appointed  n^jor  of  the  1st  Missouri  in- 
fantry. His  rank  in  the  regular  army  was 
then  Ist  lieutenant,  and  in  May,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  captain.  After  the  battle  of  Boone- 
Tille  he  joined  Gen.  Lyon  as  assistant  s^utant- 
general  and  chief  of  staff,  and  was  with  him 
when  he  fell  at  tlie  battle  of  Wilson's  creek. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers Nov.  21,  1861,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  Missouri  authorized 
by  the  war  department  to  be  raised  for  service 
during  the  war.  When  Gen.  Halleck  went  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  about  four  fifths  of  the  state 
was  placed  under  command  of  Gen.  Schofield, 
and  on  June  1,  1862,  the  district  of  Missouri, 
comprising  the  entire  state,  was  assigned  to 
him.  In  October  he  received  command  of  the 
army  of  the  frontier,  comprising  the  troops  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  with  which  he  drove  all 
the  organized  forces  of  the  rebels  back  to  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  defeating  Hindman, 
Oct.  29,  at  Maysville  near  Pea  ridge,  Ark.,  and 
pursuit^  him  beyond  the  Boston  mountains. 

80HURZ,  Oabl,  an  American  orator  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  bom  at  Liblar, 
near  Cologne,  Germany,  March  2,  1829.  He 
passed  through  the  Ml  course  of  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Oologue,  and  in  1846  went  to 
the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  ancient  languages.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  prevailing  agitation, 
and  having  become  acquainted  witn  Gottfried 
Einkel,  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  joined  him  in  the  publication  of  a 
liberal  newspaper,  which  was  conducted  wholly 
by  Schurz  while  fenkel  was  absent  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  legislature.  In  the  spring 
of  1849,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  produce  an  insurrection  at  Bonn,  both  Ein- 
kel and  Schurz  were  obliged  to  flee,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  Palatinate,  where  a  body  of 
revolutionary  troops  was  already  organized. 
Schurz  entered  the  military  service  as  a^n- 
tant,  and  participated  in  the  defence  of  Rastadt. 
On  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  he  concealed 
himself  for  8  days  and  nights  without  food,  and 


finally,  escaping  through  a  sewer,  made  his  way 
across  the  Rhine,  arriving  in  Switzerland  at 
the  beginning  of  Aug.  1849,  where  he  remained 
in  seclusion  at  Zurich  till  the  following  May. 
Kinkel  in  the  mean  time  had  been  captured, 
condemned  to  20  years'  imprisonment,  and 
shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  After  long 
correspondence  with  his  wife,  Schurz  deter- 
mined to  undertake  his  rescue,  and  for  this 
purpose  made  his  way  secretly  back  to  Ger- 
many in  May,  1850,  spending  much  time  in 
preparations  in  Cologne  and  Berlin,  and  re- 
maining in  the  latter  city  for  8  months  engaged 
in  endeavors  to  establish  relations  with  the 
guards  who  watched  the  prisoner.  The  rescue 
was  finally  accomplished  in  the  night  of  Kov. 
6,  1860,  Emkel's  cell  being  broken  open  and  he 
brought  upon  the  roof  of  the  prison,  whence 
be  was  suocessfxilly  lowered  to  the  ground. 
From  the  boldness  of  the  scheme  it  was  alleged, 
without  reason,  that  the  government  must  have 
winked  at  it.  The  fugitives  escaped  the  same 
night  across  the  frontier  into  Mecklenburg,  and 
thence  made  their  way  to  Rostock,  and,  after 
remaining  some  time  in  concealment,  took  pas- 
sage in  a  small  schooner  for  Leith,  where  tney 
arrived  about  Dec.  1.  Schurz  then  west  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  as  a  correspondent 
of  Ckrman  journals  till  June,  1851,  when  he 
went  to  London  and  lived  as  a  teacher  till 
July,  1862.  He  then  married  and  removed  to 
America.  He  remained  8  years  in  Philadelphia 
engaged  in  leg^,  historical,  and  political  stud- 
ies, made  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Madison,  Wis.  In  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1866  he  became  known  as  an  orator  in 
the  German  language.  In  1867  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  republican  state  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-govemor 
of  the  state,  but  was  not  elected.  In  1868,  on 
occasion  of  the  contest  between  Mr.  Dong^ 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  U.  8.  senstorship  of 
Illinois,  he  delivered  his  first  English  speech, 
which  was  widely  republished  by  the  journals 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1869  he  was  invited  to  the  celebration  of 
Jefferson's  anniversary  in  Boston,  and  delivered 
a  speech  on  Americanism  in  Fanenil  hall.  He 
had  now  removed  to  Milwaukee  and  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1869-'60  he  was  extensively  engaged  as 
a  lyoeum  lecturer  in  Xew  England ;  when  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  he  delivered  a  speech  against 
the  ideas  and  policy  of  Mr.  Douglas,  which 
excited  much  attention.  As  a  member  of  the 
republican  national  convention  of  1860,  he  ex- 
ercised a  good  deal  of  influence,  especially  in 
determining  that  portion  of  the  platform  which 
related  to  citizens  of  foreign  origin.  During 
the  canvass  which  followed  he  was  constantly 
occupied  in  addressing  the  people  throughout 
the  northern  states,  both  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, his  principal  speeches  being  one  on  "  The 
Irrepressible  Conflict,"  delivered  in  St.  Louis, 
and  one  entitled  "The  Bill  of  Indictment 
against  Douglas,"  delivered  in  New  York.    Af- 
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ter  Mr.  lincoln's  inangnration  Sohnrz  was  ap> 
pointed  minister  to  Spain,  but  on  the  oatbreak 
of  the  civil  war  desired  to  be  relieved  from  that 
office  in  order  that  he  might  enter  the  army. 
The  arrangements  for  this  change  were  nearly 
consummated,  when  he  was  required  to  go  to 
Madrid,  where  be  remained  as  minister  till 
Dec.  1861,  and  then  returned  to  tiie  United 
States.  A  speech  delivered  in  New  York  after 
his  return,  on  March  6, 1862,  on  the  necessity 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  order  to  restore  the  na- 
tional unity,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the 
ablest  of  his  public  discourses.  He  resigned  his 
office  as  a  minister,  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
gener^  of  volunteers,  and  on  June  17  took 
command  of  a  division  in  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Bigel,  with  which  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  secortd  battle  of  Bull  run. 

SCHWEINITZ,  Lewis  David  vow,  an  Amer- 
ican botanist  and  clergyman  of  the  Moravian 
church,  born  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Feb.  18, 
1780,  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1834.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  completed  his 
education  and  remained  until  1812.  He  then 
returned  to  America,  and  filled  an  ecclesiastical 
office  at  Salem,  N.  0.  In  1821  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  similar  office  at  Bethlehem,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  same  until  his  death.  Ue  added 
nearly  1,400  new  species  to  the  stores  of  botani- 
cal science;  and  of  these  more  than  1,200  were 
of  North  American  fungi,  previously  little  stud- 
ied. He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  asso- 
<aatioDS  in  America,  Germany,  and  France ;  and 
the  university  of  Kiel,  in  Denmark,  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in 
philosophy.  A  new  plant  was  named  after  him 
by  Dr.  Elliot  the  Sekweinitgia.  His  herbarium, 
which  at  the  period  of  his  death  was  one  of  iho 
largest  private  collections  of  the  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, he  bequeathed  to  the  academy  of  natural 
sciences  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  now  is.  His 
principal  works  are :  CoTugi>eetm  Pungorum 
Lutatia  and  Synoptit  Ihmgorvm  Carolina  Su- 
p&riorit,  both  published  at  Leipsic,  and  the  lat- 
ter edited  by  Dr.  Schwegrichen ;  Specimen  Flora 
Ameriea  Septentrionalit  Cryptogamiem  (Ba- 
leigh,  1821) ;  "Monograph  of  the  linnnan  Ge- 
nus Viola"  (1821);  "Catalogue  of  Plants  col- 
lected in  the  N.  W.  Territory  by  Say"  (1824); 
"  Monograph  upon  the  American  Species  of  the 
Genus  Oarex"  (1824) ;  and  Synoptit  Fungorum 
in  AmtrUa  Boreali  Media  Degtntivm  (1881). 

SEDDON,  James  A.,  secretary  of  war  in  the 
government  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia,  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  the  Bioh- 
mond  district  from  1846  to  1847,  and  from  1849 
to  1861.  Always  a  democrat,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  peace  conference  which  met  at 
Wa-shington  Feb.  4,  1861,  represented -Virginia 
in  the  committee  appointed  by  that  body  to 
consider  means  for  the  settlement  of  the  exist- 
ing difficTilties,  and  in  the  conference  voted 
against  the  proposition  to  reestablish  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  well  as  against  that 
to  prohibit  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave 


trade.  He  was  elected  by  the  state  conventioii 
a  delegate  at  large  from  Vir^nia  to  the  con- 
federate congress,  July  20,  ISiSl,  in  \rhich  h« 
served  until  the  election  of  a  congress  under  tb< 
permanent  constitution  of  the  craSederateitatw 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  on  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Q.  Vf.  Bandolph,  Nov.  18, 
1862.    His  residence  is  in  Goochland  co. 

SEDGWICK,  John,  m^or-geueralofToInn- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Oonnectioit, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  ardllery.  Ee 
was  promoted  to  be  let  lieutenant  in  1889,  tod 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantly  at  Contreni 
and  Churuhnsoo,  where  he  had  command  <tf  Ui 
company.  He  was  highly  distinguished  forlm 
conduct  in  the  battles  <^  Molino  del  Bey  tai 
Ohapultepec  and  the  attack  on  the  San  Coame 
gate,  where  he  was  again  in  command  of  hii 
company,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the  aeoond 
of  these  engagements  was  brevetted  muor. 
He  was  commissioned  captain  in  184S,  and  io 
March,  1866,  was  promoted  to  be  mqor  in  the 
1st  cavalry.  On  April  26,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  4th  cavalry,  and  on  Anf. 
81  brigadier-general  of  rolnnteers.  Ee  was 
assigned  Gen.  Stone's  command  on  thenpper 
Potomac  when  that  officer  was  arrested  iaFeb. 
1862,  and  during  the  Chickahominy  canpaifn 
he  led  a  division  in  Gen.  Sumner's  (the  2d) 
army  corps.  He  was  commissioned  a  rnqor- 
general  of  volunteers  July  4,  186S.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  was  seriously  woaided 
and  carried  off  the  field ;  and  on  his  reeoretr 
in  December  he  was  assigned  to  the  conunaad 
of  the  9th  (late  Bumside'a)  army  corpa. 

SEMMES,  Baphau.,  a  naval  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Mirj- 
land,  of  Irish  and  Scotch  parents,  entered  the 
IT.  8.  navy  in  1826,  obtained  a  midshipmu'e 
warrant  in  1882,  and  in  1888  was  assistant  it 
the  depot  of  charts  and  instmmente  in  Vtth- 
ington.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lientenant  in 
1887,  the  next  year  was  at  the  Norfolk  utj 
yard,  was  afterward  stationed  at  the  FenaacoU 
navy  yard,  and  in  1848  was  ordered  to  the  con- 
maud  of  the  coast  survey  steamer  Poinaett  In 
1846  he  commanded  the  brig  Porpoiae,  and  in 
1848  the  store  ship  Eleotra,  both  of  the  home 
squadron,  and  was  next  appointed  inspector  it 
the  Pensacola  navy  yard.  In  1865  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander.  He  was  unemployed 
from  1860  to  1867,  and  was  then  sueeesainlj 
lighthouse  inspector  at  Mobile  and  secreterycf 
the  lighthouse  board  (1869).  He  held  thia 
latter  office  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  dril 
war,  when  he  resigned  and  was  appcnnted  con- 
mander  in  the  confederate  navy.  He  wia  ae- 
signed  to  the  armed  steamer  Smnter,  whl^ 
was  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans  with  a  jacked 
crew,  and  on  June  80, 1861,  ran  the  blockade 
of  Pass  ii  I'Outre  at  the  month  of  the  Was- 
sippi,  and  in  26  days  captured  9  American  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  West  India  waters.  Be 
then  proceeded  to  Southampton,  Eoslanai 
where   he  remained   for  some  time,  cloael; 
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watched  by  the  F.  S.  steamer  Tnsearora.  When 
he  put  to  sea,  the  Tnsearora  was  detained  24 
hours  by  the  British  authorities,  so  that  she 
failed  to  overtake  him ;  but  she  followed  him  to 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  so  closely  block- 
aded him  in  the  port  of  Tangier,  that  he  sold 
his  vessel  and  returned  to  England.  Here  a 
fast  steamer,  the  Alabama,  or  "  290,"  was  built 
for  him,  and  in  August  he  pnt  to  sea,  and  has 
since  inflicted  a  great  amount  of  damage  upon 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

SERRANO,  Fbauoisoo,  duke  de  la  Torre,  a 
Spanish  general  and  statesman,  born  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  centnry.  He  took  part  in 
the  war  of  independence,  in  the  contest  between 
Maria  Christina  and  Espartero  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  the  former,  and  in  1848  was  one  of 
the  junta  of  Barcelona  which  declared  the  ma- 
jority of  Queen  Isabel  and  deposed  Espartero. 
After  the  restoration  of  Maria  Christina  he 

ioined  Naryaez  in  overthrowing  the  minister 
ildzaga.  In  1846  his  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  queen  gave  rise  to  dissensions  between 
her  and  her  husband,  and  caused  considerable 
scandal ;  and  the  ministry  of  Sotomayor  at- 
tempted to  remove  him  from  the  court,  but  was 
overthrown  by  him.  The  Pacheoo-Salamanca 
ministry,  which  he  supported,  also  fell  before 
public  opposition ;  and  Serrano  then,  as  an 
oflfset  to  the  rising  favor  of  Narvaez,  caused 
the  recall  of  Olozaga  and  Espartero.  On  the 
advent  of  Karvaez  to  power,  Serrano  accepted 
the  office  of  captain-general  of  Granada;  and 
he  afterward  vigorously  opposed  in  the  senate 
the  different  ministries  which  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other.  In  Feb.  1854,  he  was  implicated 
in  an  in.surreotionary  movement  at  Saragossa, 
and  exiled,  bnt  was  restored  by  the  revolution 
of  the  following  July,  and  joined  the  "  liberal 
union"  which  supported  the  coalition  of  Espar- 
tero and  O'Donnell ;  and  when  those  leaders 
separated,  Serrano  declared  for  the  latter.  In 
18S4  he  had  been  made  captun-general  of  artil- 
lery, which  office  he  exchanged  some  time  later 
for  that  of  captain-general  of  New  Castile.  Ma- 
drid being  thus  under  his  control  at  the  time 
of  O'Donnell's  coup  d'etat  in  July,  1866,  he 
suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  Prado  and 
the  Ketiro,  and  soon  afterward  superseded  Olo- 
zaga as  ambassador  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
recaUed  on  the  fall  of  O'DonneU  in  October. 
On  his  return  he  joined  in  the  senate  the  pow- 
erful opposition  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Narvaez  in  Nov.  1857.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office  by  Captain-General  Do- 
mingo Dnlce.  Dec.  11, 1863. 
SEVEN  PINES.  See  dnoKAHOMiuT. 
SEYMOUR,  HoBATio,  governor  of  New  York, 
born  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  studied 
law  and  entered  upon  its  practice  at  IJtica,  bnt 
relinquished  it  after  a  time  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  care  of  the  large  estates  left 
by  his  father  and  fiither-in-law.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  strongly  attached  to  the  dem- 
ocratic party.    In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  was 


elected  a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  and  in 
the  following  spring  mayor  of  Dtica,  overcom- 
ing a  previously  strong  whig  m^ority  there. 
In  the  legislature  he  at  once  took  a  prominent 
position,  and  he  was  annnally  reelected  to  it 
till  1845,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen  speaker. 
In  1850  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  but  was  defeated  by  Watb- 
ington  Hunt  by  "a  mtgority  of  262  votes.  In 
1862  he  was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected, 
defeating  Mr.  Hnnt  by  24,886  minority,  and 
both  his  opponents  by  6,000,  a  candidate  hav- 
ing been  nominated  by  the  free  soil  party.  In 
1864,  however,  he  was  agun  defeated,  four 
candidates  being  nominated,  and  Myron  H. 
Clark,  supported  by  the  whigs  and  temperance 
men,  receiving  a  minority  of  809  over  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, who  had  danng  his  term  vetoed  the  so 
called  "Maine  law,"  and  become  idoitified 
with  the  opposition  to  restrictive  legislation 
upon  intoxicating  liquors.  In  Jan.  1861,  he 
delivered  a  speech  at  Albany  strongly  advo- 
cating concession  and  conciliatory  measures 
towtu^  the  seceding  states,  which  pontion  he 
has  since  maintained  in  nnmerous  pnblio  ad- 
dresses. In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  again  elected 
governor  by  10,762  mejority.  He  has  several 
times  been  proposed  by  portions  of  his  party 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

SEYMOUR,  Trumait,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Burling^ 
ton,  Yt.,  Sept.  24,  1824.  His  early  youth  was 
passed  in  Albany.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1846,  brevetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery,  and  for  gallantry  at  Oerro  Gordo  and 
at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco  rec«ved  the  bre- 
vets of  let  lieutenant  and  captain.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  campaign  he  returned 
to  the  military  academy,  where  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  assistant  profiassor  of  drawing.  He 
served  in  the  last  Florida  war  against  the  In- 
dians, was  appointed  captain  in  the  1st  artil- 
lery in  Nov.  1860,  and  formed  part  of  Hajor 
Anderson's  command  at  Fort  Sumter  in  Ai^il, 
1861.  He  was  transferred  to  the  5th  artilliwy 
in  May,  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
March,  1862,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  artil- 
lery of  Gen.  McObII'b  division.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  28, 1862, 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Meohanicsville,  June  26.  In  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  he  led  a  brigade  in  Meade's  division. 

SHEA,  Jobs  Gilmakt,  LLD.,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  New  York  city,  July  22,  1824. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  and  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his- 
torical stndies,  and  is  a  member  of  nearly  all  the 
American  historical  societies.  He  has  published 
many  works  of  a  historical  character ;  has  edit- 
ed 4  vols,  of  the  "  Historical  Magazine"  (1858- 
'62) ;  and  edited  and  published  fi-om  early  MSS. 
the  Cramoisy  series  of  "Memoirs  and  Rela- 
tions concerning  the  French  Colonies  in  North 
America"  (16  vols.,  1867-'62),  and  the  "li- 
brary of  American  Linguistios,"  a  series  of  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  American  languages, 
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of  which  6  volumes  have  appeared  (1860-'63), 
and  6  more  are  now  in  the  press. 

SHEDD,  William  Greenough  Thayer,  D.D., 
an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Acton,  Mass., 
Jane  21,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1889,  and  at  Andover 
theological  seminary  in  1843 ;  became  pastor  of 
the  Oongregational  church  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  in 
1844 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  university  of  Vermont  in  1846 ; 
accepted  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn 
theological  seminary  in  1852 ;  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Andover  as  professor  of  church  history 
in  1864.  In  1862  he  was  installed  as  the  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  "  Brick  church"  (Presbyte- 
rian) in  New  York.  He  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Theremin's  "Rhet- 
oric" (New  York,  1860 ;  2d  ed.  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay,  Andover,  1859);  Coleridge's 
works,  with  an  introductory  essay  (7  vols., 
New  York,  1868)  ;  "  Discourses  and  Essays" 
(Andover,  1860) ;  "Lectures  upon  the  Philoso- 
phy of  History"  (Andover,  1856);  a  transla- 
tion of  Guerioke's  "  Church  History"  (2  vols., 
Andover,  1857,  1863)  ;  and  Augustine's  "  Con- 
fessions," with  an  introductory  essay  (1860). 

6HEPLEY,  Geobge  Foster,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  IJ.  8.  army,  bom  in 
8aco,  Me.,  Jan.  1, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1837,  and  at  the  Harvard 
law  school,  continued  the  study  of  law  at  Port- 
land, and  began  practice  at  Bangor.  After- 
ward he  removed  to  Portland,  and  under  Pres- 
ident Polk  was  appointed  IJ.  8.  district  attorney: 
an  office  which  he  held  until  the  accession  of 
President  Lincoln.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
oat  in  1861  he  received  a  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  12th  Maine  volunteers,  his  regiment  be- 
ing attached  from  the  first  to  the  command  of 
Qen.  B.  F.  Butler,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ship 
island  and  New  Orleans,  acting  as  commander 
of  a  brigade.  On  the  surrender  of  New  Or- 
leans he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  city, 
and  subsequently  brigadier-general  and  military 
governor  of  Louisiana. 

SHERMAN,  TnoMAs  W.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  born  in  Rhode 
Island  about  1817,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1836  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in.  the  8d 
artillery ;  became  1st  lieutenant  March  14, 1838, 
and  captain  May  28,  1846 ;  was  brevetted  ma- 
jor for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23, 1847 ; 
served  in  the  north-west  in  1857;  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  6th  artillery  May  14,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
May  17,  1861.  He  commanded  a  division  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  was  selected 
to  command  the  land  forces  of  the  Port  Roy- 
al expedition.  After  landing  at  Hilton  Head, 
Nov.  7,  he  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation 
inviting  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  national  government. 
He  remained  in  command  at  Port  Royal  until 
March,  1862,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Gen. 
Hunter,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  the  army 
nnder  Gen.  Halleck  before  CorinUi. 


SHERMAN,  WiLLLAK  Teouxssh,  m^jor-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Lancaster,  O.,  Feb.  8, 1820.    ffis  father,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  died 
in  1829,  and  William  was  educated  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  16,  when  he  entered  the 
n.  S.  military  academy.    He  was  graduated  in 
1840,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery, 
and  promoted  to  be  1  at  lieutenant  in  1 841 .    He 
served  in  Florida  during  the  Indian  hostilities, 
and  in  1846  was  sent  to  California,  where  he 
held  the  rank  of  acting  assistant  adjntant-gai- 
eral  of  the  10th  military  department  during 
the  Mexican  war.    For  lus  services  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  afterward  brevetted  captain,  to 
date  from  1848.    In  1860  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ewing,  was  appointed  commissary  of 
subsistence  with  the  remk  of  captain,  and  was 
stationed  successively  at  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.    In  Sept.  1868,  he  resigned  his  coam- 
mission,  and  for  about  4  years  was  at  the  head 
of  a  banking  house  in  San  Francisco.    He  then 
became  president  of  the  military  academy  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana.    Resigning  this  office 
on  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by 
the  Louisiana  convention,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  in  June  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  18th  infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  of 
the  regular  army,  hia  commission  dating  from 
May  14.    He  served  under  Gen.  McDowell,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  run  commanded  the  Sd 
brigade  of  Tyler's  division.    Soon  afterward  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
to  date  from  May  17,  and  was  ordered  to  tbo 
department  of  the  Cumberland  as  second  in 
command  under  Gen.  Robert  Anderson.     Ear- 
ly in  October  Gen.  Anderson  was  relieved  on 
acconnt  of  his  health,  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Gen.  Sherman.    The  persistency 
with  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  large  re- 
enforcements  for  the  national  armies  in  the 
West,  and  especially  his  statement,  in  repij  to 
a  question  of  the  secretary  of  war,  that  200,000 
men  would  be  required  for  a  successfiil  for- 
ward movement  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
led  to  a  rumor  that  he  was  insane.    In  Novem- 
ber he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Halleck  at  St. 
Louis,  the  department  of  the  Cumberland  be- 
ing incorporated  with  Gen.  Bnell's  department 
During  the  winter  Gen.  Sherman  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Boiton  Imt- 
racks.    In  the  spring  he  was  placed  at  Uie  head 
of  a  division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  with  which 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  Halleck's  official  report,  "  saved 
the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Tth." 
At  Gen.  Halleck's  request,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  mtyor-general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from 
May  1,  1862.    He  was  subsequently  ordwedto 
Memphis,  where  he  commanded  a  military  dii- 
triot  of  Gen.  Grant's  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, until  Nov.  1862,  when  he  was  relieved 
in  order  to  take  the  field. 
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SHIELDS,  James,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  ooonty  Ty- 
rone, Ireland,  in  1810.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  m  1826,  and  after  6  years  of  ad- 
ventore  settled  at  Easkaskia,  HI.,  where  he 
stadied  law.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature, 
was  chosen  state  auditor  in  1839,  and  in  184S 
was  made  jadge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Il- 
linois. In  1846  he  removed  to  Washington, 
being  appointed  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke 
out  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  shot  through 
the  lungs,  was  brevetted  m^jor-general.  He 
was  Again  severely  wounded  at  Ohapultepoo. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
and  in  1849  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  senate. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  in  1866  he  removed  to 
Minnesota,  and  settled  on  lands  awarded  for 
his  army  services.  When  that  territory  adopt- 
ed a  state  constitution.  Gen.  Shields  was  chosen 
one  of  her  senators  (1858),  and  sworn  in  for 
the  diort  term,  at  the  end  of  which  he  re- 
moved to  Oalifomia.  At  the  commencement 
of  hostUities  in  1861  he  was  in  Mexico  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  also,  it  is  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  location  for  an  Irish 
colony ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  went  to 
Washington,  and  placed  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government.  He  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  Lander  was  assigned  to  his  command.  He 
Buccessfolly  opened  the  second  campaign  by 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  March  2S,  in  the 
movements  preparatory  to  which  on  the  22d  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  afterward 
nominated  miyor-general  of  volunteers,  but  the 
nomination  was  not  confirmed.  Since  the  bat- 
tle of  Port  Bepnblio,  June  9, 1863,  in  which  his 
troops  were  worsted  by  those  of  Gen.  T.  J. 
Jackson,  he  has  not  been  in  active  service. 

SHILOH,  a  locality  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  church  there  situated,  near  Pittsburg 
Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  Hardin  co., 
Tenn.,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  April  6 
and  7, 1882,  between  the  U.  S.  forces  under 
Gens.  Grant  and  Buell,  and  the  confederate 
army  under  Grens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard. After  the  evacuation  of  Columbus,  Ky., 
and  Nashville,  Tena,  by  the  confederates,  the 
chief  portion  of  their  army  was  concentrated 
at  and  around  Oorinth,  Miss.,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  operations  of  the  Union  army 
under  Gen.  Grant,  then  preparing  to  move  from 
the  Tennessee  river  as  a  base,  and  to  cut  off  the 
confederate  communications  in  western  Ten- 
nessee with  the  southern  and  eastern  states. 
On  April  1  Gen.  Grant  with  his  army,  number- 
ing barely  40,000  effective  men,  was  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  about  20  m.  from  Corinth,  and  Gen. 
Buell  was  coming  across  the  country  from 
Nashville  by  easy  marches.  Gen.  Johnston 
heard  of  this  approaching  reSnforcement,  and 
determined  to  assume  the  offendre,  hoping  to 


destroy  Grant's  army  before  the  arrival  of  Bnell, 
his  own  force  then  numbering  from  60,000  to 
70,000.  It  was  expected  by  him  that  he  would 
have  time  to  defeat  the  Union  force,  seize  their 
stores  and  munitions,  and  fall  back  to  Corinth, 
his  strong  position,  before  aid  could  arrive. 
This  decision  was  reached  in  the  confederate 
council  on  April  2,  but  the  slowness  of  the 
march  from  Corinth  to  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  owing  to  heavy  rains,  prevented 
the  army  from  making  the  attack  before  the 
momiog  of  the  6th.  The  position  of  the  Union 
army  at  that  time  was  as  follows.  From  Pitts- 
burg Landing  the  main  Oorinth  road  goes  west- 
ward; at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  it 
branches  into  two  roads,  and  again,  at  a  short 
distance,  each  of  these  two  roads  into  two 
others.  Upon  and  between  the  several  roads 
thus  formed  were  posted  the  6  divisions  of  Gen. 
Grant's  force.  The  confederate  army,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Johnston,  under  whom  were 
Beauregard,  Bragg,  Polk,  Hardee,  Breckin- 
ridge, Cheatham,  and  some  others'  in  subordi- 
nate positions,  advanced  in  8  lines  of  battle, 
the  plan  of  attack  being  to  pierce  the  Union 
centre,  and  then  attack  the  severed  wings.  The 
action  was  opened  soon  after  sunrise  on  April 
6,  Grant's  army  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Prentiss 
being  first  attacked.  Sherman's  division  con- 
sisted of  8  brigades ;  one  of  these  was  scattered 
at  once ;  the  other  two  held  their  groond  well 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  division  of  Gen.  Prentiss 
fought  obstinately,  but  was  badly  placed,  and 
after  a  time  was  broken  into  fragments,  one 
of  which,  comprising  8  regiments,  with  Gen. 
Prentiss  at  their  head,  was  captured  and  sent 
to  the  confederate  rear.  When  Sherman's 
division  fell  back,  the  enemy  poured  in  upon 
that  of  Gen.  McOlernand.  As  long  as  any 
effective  force  of  Sherman's  command  remain- 
ed, McClernand  held  his  place,  and  kept  the 
confederates  from  gaining  the  Oorinth  road; 
but  when  he  was  left  unsupported  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  By  10  A.  M.  Johnston's  army 
occupied  the  camps  of  Qeaa.  Prentiss,  Sher- 
man, and  McClernand,  and  the  bmnt  of  the 
battle  fell  on  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Hnrlbut 
and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  which  held  a  position 
between  the  front  and  the  river.  From  10 
A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  those  divisions  were  exposed 
to  a  series  of  terrible  assaolts ;  3  or  4  times  the 
confederates  charged  upon  the  Union  forces,  but 
were  each  time  repelled  with  heavy  loss.  At 
last,  however,  the  division  of  Gen.  Hurlbut 
was  forced  back,  and  soon  after  that  of  Wal- 
lace in  turn  retired,  the  general  himself  being 
mortally  wounded.  At  4^  P.  M.  the  camp  of 
the  latter  division  was  the  only  one  held  by  the 
Union  army,  which  had  been  forced  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  landing.  At  this  juncture 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Boell  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and,  although  only  a 
portion  of  Nelson's  division  was  able  to  effect  a 
crossing  near  the  dose  of  the  day's  battle,  its 
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rsence  gave  courage  to  the  discomfited  army. 
was  believed  tliat  if  the  confederates  ad- 
vanced again  that  night  it  would  be  upon  the 
centre  and  left;  accordingly  all  the  available 
artillery  was  collected  and  arranged  in  a  aemi- 
circle  to  protect  the  landing,  and  bear  on  the 
advancing  column  when  it  should  appear. 
This  had  hardly  been  accomplished  when  the 
confederates  moved,  as  was  anticipated,  from 
the  Union  left  and  centre,  for  the  decisive  as- 
sault of  the  day ;  they  were  met  by  a  terrible 
fire  from  the  guns  just  placed,  and  also  from 
two  gunboats  which  had  quietly  steamed  up  a 
creek  where  the  confederates  thoughtlessly  ex- 
posed their  flank.  The  result  was  a  cessation 
of  tlie  first  day's  fight,  during  the  afternoon  of 
which  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  killed,  and  Gen. 
Beauregard  had  assumed  the  chief  command. 
Throu^out  the  succeeding  night  the  gunboats 
bombarded  the  confederate  position  with  such 
effect  as  to  prevent  an  advance,  and  even  to  com- 

?el  a  partial  retirement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
th,  Geo.  Quell's  array  having  crossed  the  river 
and  taken  their  ground,  the  combined  forces 
numbered  perhaps  45,000,  and  their  order  of 
battle  placed  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  on  the  right, 
Gen.  kelson  on  the  left,  and  Gens.  T.  L.  Crit- 
tenden, A.  MoD.  MoGook,  Hurlbut,  McCler- 
nand,  and  Sherman  between  them.  Gen.  Wallace 
had  oome  up  from  down  the  river  in  the  night, 
had  'taken  a  position  in  front  of  certain  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Union  right,  and  by  7 
A.  M.  on  the  7th  opened  the  day's  action  by 
shelling  these,  with  such  effect  tiiat  the  con- 
federates retired,  taking  their  guns  with  them. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  with  this  attack, 
Gen.  Nelson's  division  advanced,  meeting  no 
determined  resistance  till  10^  o'clock,  when 
the  confederates  rallied  and  made  a  desperate 
onset,  before  which  the  Union  line  wavered; 
at  this  critical  moment,  however,  a  battery 
manned  by  regulars  came  to  their  aid,  and  then 
for  nearly  two  hours  the  battle  rageid  fiercely 
at  that  point ;  but  the  confederates  were  at 
length  overborne,  and  a  charge  by  brigades 
drove  them  through  and  beyond  the  camps 
they  had  the  day  before  occupied.  When  the 
line  under  Nelson  wavered,  as  stated,  the  ad- 
vancing column  of  the  confederates  came  upon 
Oen.  Crittenden's  division,  on  his  right ;  for  a 
time  there  also  was  a  varying  contest,  finally 
resulting  in  the  retirement  of  the  confederates. 
The  course  of  events  was  much  the  same  with 
the  divisions  of  McCook,  Ilnrlbut,  and  McCler- 
nand.  Meanwhile,  earlier  in  the  day,  the  con- 
federates had  endeavored  to  turn  the  Union 
right,  where  Gen.  Wallace  was  posted ;  he 
called  on  Gen,  Sherman  for  assistance,  and  car- 
ried on  the  fight  for  some  time  with  his  artil- 
lery and  sharpshooters  till  reinforcements 
came  up;  the  conflict  there  continued  with 
'  various  success  till  4  P.  M.,  when  the  confeder< 
^  ates  finally  retreated,  the  action  having  some 
time  before  ceased  elsewhere  along  the  line. 
The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  1,786  killed, 
7,882  wounded,  and  4,044  missing ;  Qiat  of  tiie 


confederates,  according  to  the  oiBdal  report  of 
Gen.  Beauregard,  was  1,728  killed,  8,013 
wounded,and  969  missing. 

SIBLEY,  Hehbt  H.,  a  general,in  the  serrioe 
of  the  confederate  statM,  bom  in  LonisJina 
about  1816,  reported  killed  by  his  own  soldien 
near  £1  Paso,  Texas,  about  Hay  1, 1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  2d  dragoons;  became  c&ptain 
Feb.  10,  1847 ;  waa  brevetted  miflor  for  gal- 
lantry at  MedeUn,  Mexico,  March  26, 1847;  and 
in  Feb.  1861,  became  m^or  of  the  Ist  dngoona, 
being  at  that  time  in  service  against  the  N&ra- 
joes  in  Kew  Mexico.  He  resigned  Maj  IS, 
1861,  and  was  appointed  a  brigaeder-geuertl  in 
the  confederate  army,  and  led  a  force  from 
Texas  for  the  conquest  of  Kew  Mexico.  He  at- 
tacked Fort  Craig,  Jan.  5,  1862,  but  was  re- 
pulsed and  compelled  to  retreat  His  snppliei 
being  cut  off,  his  troops,  according  to  report, 
became  mutinous,  and,  attributing  to  him  their 
defeat,  shot  him.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Sibley  tent.    (See  Tknt,  vol.  xv.) 

SICKLES,  Daniel  £.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Oct  20, 1822.  He  was  edncatei 
at  the  university  of  New  York,  but  vaa  not 
graduated,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844,  became  a  member  of  the  lepala- 
ture  in  1847,  and  took  a  prominent  poaition 
among  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  k 
1868  he  was  appointed  corporation  attorney. 
The  same  year  he  accompanied  Mr.  Buchanta 
to  England  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  le- 
mained  there  until  1866,  when  he  retamed 
home.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  vaa  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate  after  a  bitter  conteat  and 
in  1866  was  chosen  a  representative  in  congress. 
On  Feb.  27, 1869,  he  killed  Philip  Barton  Key, 
U.  8.  district  attorney  for  the  District  of  Coloai- 
bia,  shooting  him  in  the  streets  of  Wasbiigua 
for  improper  intimacy  with  Mr.  Bicklea's  wife. 
He  was  tried  for  murder,  but  acquitted.  1° 
1861  he  raised  the  "Excelsior  brigade"  ii 
New  York,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
one  of  the  re^ments  composing  it  In  Sept. 
1861,  he  was  nominated  by  the  president  brig*- 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  but  the  nominatjon 
was  rejected  by  the  senate  in  March,  1862.  A 
second  renomination  was  confirmed,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  dating  from  Sept  8, 186). 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  tlie  CLickahominy 
campaign,  his  brigade  forming  part  of  Hoolieri 
division  of  Gen.  Heintzelman's  (the  8d)  array 
corps.  .  He  succeeded  to  Gen.  Hooker's  com- 
mand when  that  officer  took  the  1st  army  corps, 
and  led  that  division  in  the  battles  of  Antietan 
and  Fredericsburg.  He  was  reelected  to  con- 
gress in  1860. 

8IGEL,  Frasz,  m^or-general  of  vdnntwn 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  at  ZLnsheim,  BaM«i 
Nov.  18,  1824,  was  graduated  at  the  mOitaiT 
school  at  Carlsmhe,  entered  the  military  semce 
of  Baden,  and  became  chief  a^utant  of  tM 
army  in  1847,  but,  being  deeply  interested  in 
tike  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  rtflgnw 
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Us  commission  to  deyote  Limself  to  German 
vmtj  and  republicanism.  Placed  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Baden  had  determined  to  send  into  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  to  protect  the  liberals  there,  he  was 
abont  to  march  when  he  was  superseded  by 
Mieroslawslci ;  but  on  June  1,  1848,  the  revo- 
lutionary government  being  changed,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war.  After  the  defeat 
of  Mieroslawski  by  the  prince  of  Prussia  at 
Waghausel  and  at  Ettlingen,  Sigel,  who  had 
participated  in  these  battles,  though  he  had  not 
oommanded,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
beaten  and  demoralized  force,  and  by  a  skilful 
retreat  brought  it  safely  within  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  of  Bastadt,  whence  lie  went  alone 
to  concentrate  another  body  of  revolutionary 
troops  in  the  lake  district  of  Baden.  The 
prince  of  Prussia  invested  Rastadt,  and  the 
provisional  government  took  to  flight,  where- 
upon Sigel  withdrew  into  Switzerland,  crossing 
the  frontier  July  11.  Expelled  by  the  Swiss 
government,  he  made  his  way  in  1860  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York  city  as 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of 
Dr.  Rudolph  Dalon,  in  Market  street,  whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married.  At  the  same 
time  he  interested  himself  in  the  volunteer  mi- 
litia of  the  state,  and  was  for  several  months 
fiu^or  of  the  6th  regiment,  under  Ool.  Schwarz- 
walder.  In  Sept.  1868,  he  removed  to  St. 
Lonia,  and  found  employment  there  as  a  teacher. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he 
became  colonel  of  the  8d  Missouri  volunteers, 
enlisted  for  three  months.  Serving  under  Gen. 
Lyon,  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jack- 
son ;  was  sent  to  the  south-west  of  Missouri, 
and  arrived  at  Springfield  June  28 ;  fought  the 
battle  of  Carth^  July  6,  when  with  about 
1,200  men  he  engaged  6,000,  and  in  retreating 
inflicted  very  severe  punishment  upon  the  con- 
federates ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
creek,  and  directed  the  retreat  from  Springfield, 
arriving  at  RoUa  Aug.  19.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier-general  Aug.  23,  his  oommis- 
sion  being  dated  May  17,  1861 ;  commanded  a 
division  in  the  army  under  ]BVemont  which  in 
October  marched  to  the  south-west  in  pursuit 
of  the  confederates  under  Price ;  was  sent 
again  to  the  south-west  by  Gen.  Halleck  in  Feb. 
1862,  and  oommanded  a  division  in  the  army 
which  again  pursued  Price ;  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  his  relations  with  Gen.  Halleck, 
the  commander  of  the  department,  he  resigned 
in  May ;  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
and  having  been  promoted  to  be  a  minor-gen- 
eral, he  was  ordered  to  Washington  and  placed 
in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  ar- 
rived June  2.  When  on  June  26  Fremont  de- 
clined to  serve  under  Gen.  Pope  and  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  Gen.  Sigel  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  Fremont's  army  corps.  In  this 
command  he  served  through  the  campaign  of 
the  army  of  Virginia  under  Pope,  took  s  promi- 
nent part  in  the  second  batde  of  BnU  ran,  Aug. 


39-80,  and  on  Sept.  14  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  11th  army  corps,  which  now  (Dec.  1662) 
forms  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
During  the  march  of  that  army  from  Warrenton 
to  Fraiericeburg,  Nov.  15-20,  Gen.  Sigel  occu- 
pied the  gaps  of  the  Blue  ridge,  after  which  he 
withdrew  toward  Washington  and  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Fair&z  Oourt  House. 
Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  laid  before 
congress  Dec.  1, 1862,  were  some  letters  of  Gen. 
Pope  to  the  geueral-in-ohief^  speaking  of  Gen. 
Sigiel  as  unfit  to  command,  with  regard  to  which 
the  latter  has  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry. 

8LO0UM,  Hbnby  Wabnbr,  mtgor-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Delphi, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1827.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1862,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery,  and  ordered  to  Florida  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1866,  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  1867,  and  returning  to  New  York 
settled  at  Syracuse  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law,  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself 
by  previous  study.  He  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  27th  renment  New  York  volunteers  in 
May,  1861,  and  joining  the  army  of  McDowell 
when  it  was  abont  to  advance  toward  Manassas, 
was  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  Col.  Andrew 
Porter  in  the  division  of  Gol.  Hunter.  In  tlie 
battle  of  Bull  run  he  was  shot  through  the 
thigh.  On  Aug.  9  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  Franklin's  divisiou  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac ;  was  at  the  battle  of  West 
Point,  Va. ;  took  command  of  the  division  upon 
Gen.  Franklin's  being  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  6th  provisional  army  corps,  May  15, 1862; 
served  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  mUl,  June  27, 
being  sent  with  his  division  to  reinforce  Gen. 
F.  J.  Porter,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  en&- 
my ;  and  held  the  right  of  the  main  Une  at  the 
battle  of  Oharles  City  road,  June  80,  maintain- 
ing his  ground  against  superior  numbers.  He 
was  made  a  m^or-generai  July  4,  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Bonth  mountain  and  Antietam, 
and  in  October  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  corps  previously  under  Gen.  Banks. 

SLOUGH,  JoHuP.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  8.  army.  Before  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  At  the 
beginning  of  1862  he  raised  a  regiment  among 
the  Rocky  mountains,  known  as  the  1st  Colo- 
rado volunteers,  was  chosen  colonel,  took  the 
field  in  February,  and  marched  into  New  Mex- 
ico, where  with  his  own  regiment,  2  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  1,800  other  troops,  he  defeated 
the  confederates  in  several  engagements.  Af- 
ter they  evacuated  New  Mexico  he  resigned, 
but  was  soon  nominated  a  brigadier-general  of 
volanteers,  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  under 
Gen.  Sigel.  He  was  relieved  from  this  com- 
mand at  his  own  request  in  July,  was  afterward 
appointed  military  governor  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  now  (December)  a  member  of  the  court  mar- 
tial for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 
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SMITH,  Oalkb  Blood,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior in  the  cabinet  of  President  Lincoln,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  16,  1808.  Six  years 
afterward  his  parents  emigrated  to  Cincinnati. 
At  an  early  age  he  commenced  his  studies  at 
the  Oincinnati  college,  and  completed  them  at 
the  Miami  university,  Oxford,  O.  He  studied 
law  at  Cincinnati  and  Connersville,  Ind.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  began  practice  in 
Connersville,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
hoase  of  representatives  from  1883  to  1836,  and 
in  1840 ;  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  1835-'6 ; 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  fund  com- 
missioners of  Indiana.  In  1840  he  was  a  pres- 
idential elector  on  the  ticket  of  Gen.  Harrison. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Indiana  from 
1848  to  1847,  and,  after  serving  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  a^ust  claims  against  Mexico, 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1856  he  was  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial electors  on  the  republican  ticket  in  Ohio, 
having  been  connected  with  the  republican  par- 
ty from  its'  organization.  He  had  previously 
been  a  whig.  In  1868  he  removed  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Indianapolis,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession until  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
interior  by  Prewdent  Lincoln  in  1861.  On 
Dec.  22,  1862,  the  senate  confirmed  his  nomi- 
nation as  IT.  S.  circnitjudge  for  Indiana. 

SMITH,  Chakles  Ierouson,  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania, died  at  Savannali,  Tenn.,  April  26, 
1862.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith, 
U.  8.  A.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery, 
and  ii-om  1829  to  1831  was  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  the  military  academy. 
For  the  next  7  years  he  was  adjutant  of  the 
academy,  and  from  1888  to  1842  instructor  of 
infantry  tactics  and  commandant  of  cadets.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1882  and 
captain  in  1888,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  at  Monterey,  and 
at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  won  the  succes- 
sive brevets  of  mtyor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel.  In  June,  1848,  he  was  acting  inspec- 
tor-general in  Mexico.  In  1854  he  became 
m^or  in  the  1st  artillery;  the  next  year  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  10th  infantry;  and  in 
Sept.  1861,  colonel  of  the  8d  infantry.  He  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug. 
81,  1861,  and  for  some  time  had  command  of 
the  U.  8.  forces  in  Kentucky.  He  commanded 
a  division  under  Gen.  Grant  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  afterward  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  where  he  died 
of  dysentery  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  was 
commissioned  m%jor-general  in  March,  1862. 

SMITH,  Edmund  Kibbt,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  about  1826,  was  graduated  at 
"West  Point  in  1845  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry;  distinguished 
himself  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palmo, 
May  9,  and  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th 


infitntry,  Aug.  9,  1846;  was  brevetted  lien- 
tenant  for  gallantly  at  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 
and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847 ;  became  acting  u- 
sistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  "West  Point, 
Oct.  23,  1849,  1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1851, 
and  captain  in  the  2d  cavalry  in  March,  1856; 
served  under  Van  Dom  in  western  Teim,  ind 
distinguished  himself  in  action  with  the  Co- 
manches,  May  18, 1869,  in  which  he  wasseveie- 
ly  wounded ;  was  promoted  to  be  m^or  in  1860, 
and  resigned  his  commission  Apnl  6,  1861. 
He  was  immediately  appointed  a  brigadiergoi- 
eral  in  the  confederate  army,  served  under  Gen. 
J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  army  of  the  Shenandosh, 
and  brought  up  the  fresh  brigade  vhoee  arrini 
decided  the  battle  of  Bull  run  in  favor  of  tha 
confederates,  on  which  occasion  he  waswonnd- 
ed.  He  was  married,  Sept.  24, 1861,  at  Lynch- 
burg, Ya.,  to  Miss  Cassie  Selden,  after  which 
he  commanded  the  4th  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  remained  with  that  army  m 
its  winter  quarters  near  Bull  run.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  be  a  mf^or-general,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  he 
was  ordered,  April  8, 1862,  to  command  the  de- 
partment of  East  Tennessee,  and  issued  from 
Enoxville,  April  18,  a  proclamation  enforcing 
martial  law.  He  led  the  advance  of  Gen.  Bngg 
into  Kentucky  in  Aug.  1 862,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general in  October  following. 

SMITH,  Gbesk  Clat,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Madison 
CO.,  Ky.,  July  2,  1883.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  Mexican  war, 
was  elected  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  regiment  Ken- 
tacky  cavalry,  and  served  for  one  year.  He 
then  retnmed  home  and  completed  his  stsdies 
at  Transylvania  university,  both  in  the  acade- 
mic and  law  departments.  He  practised  lav 
in  Madison  co.  until  1869,  when  he  ranorad 
to  Covington.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Eentncky,  and  while  a  member 
of  that  body  was  most  decided  in  his  adherence 
to  the  general  government.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky  cavalry  in  Feb. 
1862,  served  under  Gen.  Dumont,  waswonnded 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  was  made  brigadie^ 
general  of  volunteers  in  June. 

SMITH,  GcBTAVTJB  WooDSoH,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers ;  was  acting  assistant  proSBssor 
of  engineering  at  "West  Point  from  Ang.  SI, 
1844,  to  Sept.  24, 1846,  and  was  appointed  a- 
sistant  professor  Nov.  1,  1849.  He  became  » 
lieutenant  Jan.  1,  1846,  and  was  brevetted  1st 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Apru 
18,  and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  aad 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847.  He  was  comman- 
dant of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers  from 
March  10,  1847,  to  May  22,  1848;  became  Is* 
lieutenant  in  March,  1868 ;  and  resigned  Dee. 
18,  1854,  in  order  to  join  a  projected  expedi- 
tion against  Cuba,  under  Gen.  Quitman.  ItbM 
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been  stated  that  Smith  reoeired  from  the  Cuban 
tani  $10,000  in  consideration  of  resigning  his 
oommission  to  take  part  in  this  enterprise. 
After  its  faUnre  he  was  for  a  time  employed  in 
the  iron  works  of  Cooper  and  Hewitt  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  bnt  in  1856  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  offloe  of  street  com> 
missioner  nnder  the  city  corporation.  This 
oflSce  he  retained  nntil  Ang.  1861,  when  his 
resignation  was  announced,  some  time  after  he 
hod  left  the  city  to  enter  the  confederate  army, 
going  by  way  of  Kentucky,  about  the  some 
time  with  his  friend  and  official  deputy  Mans- 
field Lovell,  now  also  a  confederate  general. 
Though  his  health  had  long  been  precarious 
and  he  was  safiTering  from  a  partial  paralysis, 
he  was  at  once  appointed  a  m^or-generaL  and 
has  since  served  in  Virginia.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  he  succeeded  to  the  command  aftw 
Gen.  J.  £.  Johnston  was  wounded.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  in  command  at  Petersburg. 

SMITH,  Mabtin  Lctheb,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  New 
York  about  1828,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  topographical  eagineers ;  became  2d  lieu- 
tenant Nov.  1,  1843;  was  brevetted  1st  lieu- 
tenant for  meritorious  conduct  during  the  war 
with  Mexico ;  became  Ist  lieutenant  in  March, 
1858,  and  captain  in  July,  1856 ;  and  resigned 
bis  commission  April  1, 1861.  He  is  now  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army. 

SMITH,  WiLLiiLH  Fabbis,  miy'or-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  St.  Al- 
bans, Vt.,  Feb.  17,  1824.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  4th  in  his  class  in  1845  and  as- 
signed to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
in  which  he  became  2d  lieutenant  in  1849,  1st 
lieutenant  in  1863,  and  captain  in  1859.  He 
was  acting  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  military  academy  from  1846  to  1848, 
and  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  1866, 
and  was  at  various  times  employed  on  the  sur- 
veys of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Texas,  and  of  the  military  road  to  Cal- 
ifornia, and  on  the  Mexican  boundary  commis- 
sion. When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  lighthouse  board  at  Washington. 
Obtaining  leave  of  absence,  he  took  command 
of  the  8d  Vermont  volunteers,  and  became  brig- 
adier-general Aug.  18, 1861.  He  was  highly  dis- 
tingniuied  daring  the  Chickahominy  campaign, 
commanding  a  division  in  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Franklin.  He  was  promoted  to  be  nuyor-general 
of  volunteers  July  4,  1862,  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  and  commanded  the  6th 
corps  in  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg,  Dec.  18. 

SPEOTRUM  ANALYSIS,  the  name  given 
to  a  reoent  method  of  chemical  analysiB,  con- 
ceived and  proposed  in  general  form  by  ProfL 
O.  Kirohhoff  of  Germany,  in  which  the  presence 
of  oertun  ohemioal  elements  is  determined  by 
corresponding  and  peculiar  sets  of  colored 
bands,  imparted  by  those  elements  or  com- 
pounds containing  them  to  the  spectra  obtain- 
ed from  flames  in  which  such  substances  are 
VOL.  XVI. — 53 


sublimed  or  volatilized.  In  reference  to  the 
solar  spectrum  and  the  transverse  dark  bands 
or  lines  of  Fraunhofer  marking  it,  see  Optics, 
vol.  xii.  p.  689 ;  see  also  Sun,  vol.  xv.  p.  188. — 
Wollaston  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  IVaunhofer  and  others,  by  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  analyzing  with  the  prism  a  nar- 
row band  of  light  admitted  between  parallel 
knife  edges,  a  method  by  which  the  spectrum 
from  a  prism  of  given  material  and  angle  be- 
comes a  sort  of  scale  or  map,  to  a  fixed  position 
in  which  every  gradation  of  hue  and  every  dark 
bond  can  be  exactly  referred.  Among  the  ob- 
servations upon  the  8i>eotmm,  partially  antici- 
pating EirchhofiTs  principle,  were  those  of 
Fraunhofer  (1816),  of  Talbot  (1826),  of  Brew- 
ster (1842),  of  Wheatstone  (1885),  and  of  Fou- 
canlt  (1849).  In  1858  Prof.  A.  J.  AngstrOm, 
of  Sweden,  applying  Enler's  principle  of  the 
reciprocation  and  absorption  by  bodies  of  the 
same  sorts  of  undulations  they  are  capable  of 
emitting  when  themselves  originally  excited 
(referred  to  under  Lioht  and  Optios),  was 
led .  to  the  view  that  any  body  at  a  glowing 
heat  emits  the  same  rays  (re&angibilities)  of 
light  and  heat  as,  in  the  like  condition,  it  will 
absorb  if  they  impinge  upon  it.  The  first  de- 
cisive and  general  proof  in  reference  to  light 
of  the  principle  assumed  by  Euler  and  Ang- 
strdm,  was  furnished  by  Eirchhoff's  experi- 
ments in  1859,  with  flames  charged  with  Uthi- 
um  and  sodium.  A  volatilizable  compound  of 
any  such  element  being  burned  in  or  otherwise 
diffused  through  a  flame,  the  incandescent  par- 
ticles of  each  communicate  to  the  general  light 
of  the  flame  an  excess  of  certain  rays,  these 
appearing  in  the  spectrum  as  brighter  bands 
crossing  it  in  certain  parts  and  having  the  ex- 
act colors  proper  to  such  parts,  being  generally 
different  in  situation  and  hue  for  the  different 
elements  introduced  into  the  flame,  and  always 
or  generally  the  same  for  each  element.  The 
best  light  for  showing  these  results  is  the  in- 
tensely hot  but  feebly  luminous  flame  of  a  sim- 
ple hydrogen  burner.  When,  however,  a  flame 
IS  thus  colored,  or  charged  with  excess  of  cer- 
tain rays,  if  through  this  the  light  of  another 
and  more  brilliant  flame  colored  with  the  same 
element  be  passed  to  be  analyzed,  it  is  seen 
that  while  the  general  illumination  of  the  spec- 
trum then  obtained  is  increased,  the  previous 
bright  lines  characterizing  the  element  are  now 
remaced  by  dark  lines  or  those  relatively  very 
famt;  in  a  word,  the  spectrum  characteristic 
of  the  given  element  is  exactly  reversed.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  new  field  of  research 
opened  by  these  experiments,  Prof.  B.  Bunsen 
soon  became  associated.  The  more  complex 
apparatus  of  prism  and  telescopes  at  first  em- 
ployed is  now  replaced  by  Mousson's  or  other 
form  of  "-spectroscope"  (already  in  common  use), 
the  former  consisting  of  a  tube  blackened  inter- 
nally, with  a  perforated  plate  at  one  end  for  ad- 
mission of  the  light,  and  at  the  other  the  prism, 
close  to  which  t£e  eye  can  be  applied,  while,  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  a  scale  or  micrometer 
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sosew,  the  prism  can  be  rotated  to  bring  the 
parts  of  the  spectmm  successively  into  view, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  lines  observed 
can  be  exactly  known.  When  several  elements 
which  show  systems  of  bright  bands  are  at  the 
same  time  in  the  flame,  it  is  at  least  generally 
troe  that  their  several  spectra  coexist ;  and  the 
instances  in  which  certain  lines  proper  to  dif- 
ferent elements  coincide  are  as  yet  few.  The 
epeotram  of  sodiam  is  the  simplest  yet  found ; 
and  Hansen  has  determined  that  by  it  the  pres- 
ence in  a  flame  of  less  than  the  Ttir.yjir.vnF  V^ 
of  a  grain  is  detected.  Of  calcium,  barium, 
Btrontiam,  potassinm,  and  lithium,  the  least 
quantities  detectible  vary  from  ^i-gt  to 
•m.vh.we  grain;  so  that  no  other  chemical 
test  t^proaches  ihia  in  delicacy.  Among  re- 
sults of  the  new  analysis  are,  the  finding  that 
lithium  is  in  fact  an  element  widely  difltued  in 
nature,  and  the  discovery  of  three  new  metals. 
(See  Csfiiuv,  BnamniH,  and  TEAxurv,  in  this 
supplement.)  Very  recent  observations  upon 
the  spectrum  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mitsoherlich, 
Debray,  and  others,  show  that  a  much  more 
extended  study  of  the  influence  of  mixture  and 
combination  of  chemical  elements,  of  degree  of 
heat,  and  other  conditions,  is  requisite,  before 
the  method  of  analysis  by  spectrum  observa- 
tions can  become  complete  and  positive ;  but 
very  many  trustworthy  indications  are  already 
afforded  by  it,  especially  with  use  of  the  simple 
hydrogen  flame. — The  application  of  the  new 
method  to  an  attempted  determination  of  at 
least  some  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
sun,  is  briefly  noticed  under  Optios  and  Sim. 
Eirehhofl',  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
bright  lines  characteristic  of  several  of  the 
metals  correspond  exactly  in  place  with  as 
many  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  infers 
that  these  dark  lines  are  produced  by  a  reversal 
simUar  to  that  above  shown,  and  hence  indicate 
the  existence  of  corresponding  chemical  elements 
both  volatile  in  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
son,  and  also  incandescent  in  its  solid  nucleus. 
Accepting  this  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the 
presence,  in  tiie  solar  nucleus  and  photosphere, 
of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
chromium,  nickel,  and  iron,  at  least,  is  already 
made  out;  the  probability,  by  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  of  the  known  coincidence  of  the  60 
iron  lines  with  as  many  of  the  sunbeam,  with- 
out  a  common  cause,  being  but  1  in  1,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000.  The  possibility  of  explaining 
on  the  new  principle  the  peculiar  colors  of  the 
light  of  stars  (astrometry)  is  also  suggested. 
Some  results,  however,  obtained  with  instru- 
ments of  very  high  dispersive  power  and  wpar- 
entiy  of  great  perfection,  by  Profe.  O.  N.  Bood 
and  J.  P.  Oooke,  of  this  country  ("  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  Sept.  1862),  appear  to  cast 
a  doubt  on  the  question  of  actual  coincidence 
of  the  terrestrial  chemical  and  the  solar  lines. 
SPRAGDE,  William,  governor  of  Rhode  Isl* 
and,  bom  at  Cranston,  R.  I.,  Sept  13,  1880. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  WUliam  Spragne,  who  was 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1888-'9,  and  U.  S. 


senator  from  1842  to  1646.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged from  boyhood  in  the  calico  print  workg 
founded  by  his  father  and  uncle,  and  in  wbidi 
he  is  now  a  principal  partner.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  in  1860  by  a  portion  of  the 
republican  party,  and  elected  in  consequoice 
of  a  coalition  between  them  and  the  democrats. 
In  Feb.  1861,  foreseeing  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  oflfered  to  the  president  and  Gol 
Scott  1,000  men  and  a  battery  of  artiUery,  and 
as  soon  as  the  call  for  troops  was  made  hasten- 
ed to  raise  regiments,  and  went  with  them  to 
the  field.  Hie  commission  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  was  offered  to  him  in  ^y,  but 
he  refused  It.  He  fought  with  the  Rhode  Island 
troops  at  Bull  run,  where  his  horse  was  diot 
under  him,  and  in  several  engagements  of  the 
Ohickahominy  campaign.  He  was  reelected 
governor  in  1861  and  1862,  and  chosen  U.  & 
senator  for  6  years  from  March  4,  1868: 

80UTH  MOUNTAIN.    See  As-hbiah. 

STAHEL,  JuucB,  brigadier-general  of  Tolnn- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  is  HnngaTy  ia 
1826.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  Aus- 
tria, and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  1st  lientes- 
ant ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  he  espoused  ue  cause  of  his  native 
country,  and  served  through  the  war  on  the 
staS's  of  GOrgey  and  Guyon.  On  the  trinmpk 
of  the  Austrian  anna  he  emigrated  to  Gennany, 
thence  to  England,  and  finally  to  New  Yoit 
city,  where  he  became  a  journalist,  and  in  18S9 
established  the  "  New  York  Illustrated  Kews," 
which  he  conducted  for  about  a  year.  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
8th  New  York  volunteers,  Col.  Blenker,  and 
commanded  that  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
run,  his  colonel  having  charge  of  a  brigade.  He 
was  soon  afterward  commissioned  colonel  otthe 
eth,  had  charge  of  a  brigade  in  Blenker's  Ger- 
man division,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gea- 
eral  of  volunteers  Nov.  12,  1861.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  in  command  of  a  division  in  Gen. 
Sigel's  (the  lltb)  army  corps. 

STANLEY,  David  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1884,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1848  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  dragoons ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  lat 
cavalry  in  March,  1865  ;  distinguished  himself 
by  pursuing  and  defeating  a  body  of  Comancbes 
in  the  Wichita  mountains,  Feb.  25, 1859 ;  be- 
came captain  in  the  4th  cavalry  March  16, 1861 ; 
jand  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vohin- 
teers  Sept  28.  He  is  now  pee.  186S)  cfaitf 
of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  CumberiaiBd, 
under  Gen.  Rosecrans.  On  Dec  11  ho  entered 
the  town  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalry  force,  defeating  a  body  of  confederatet 
kni  dMtroying  a  quantity  of  property. 

STANLY,  Edwabd,  military  governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  existing  civil  war,  bona 
in  Newborn,  N.  0.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  th« 
Hon.  John  Stanly  of  Newbem,  long  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  state.  A  lawyer  by  profes- 
uon,  he  was  chosen  in  1886,  as  a  whig,  to  T«p- 
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resent  the  8th  district  in  the  37IJi  eonmss, 
and  was  re&lected  in  1'888  and  in  1840.  Hav- 
ing left  congress,  he  was  elected  In  1844, 1846, 
and  1848  to  represent  Beaafort,  where  he  re- 
sided, in  the  house  of  oommona  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  last  year  was  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1847  he  was  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  He  was  now  again  returned  to  congress, 
taking  his  seat  in  1849,  and  by  another  reelec- 
tion held  it  until  March  4,  1868.  In  congress 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  whig 
representatives.  He  voted  for  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  bat  was  not  thought  in  the 
South  to  be  suflBoiently  devoted  to  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  slavery.  After  oondoding 
his  last  term  of  service  in  congress  in  1858,  he 
emigrated  to  Oalifornia,  and  settled  at  San 
Frandsco  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At- 
taching himself  to  the  republican  party,  he  be- 
came in  1867  its  candidate  for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  received  21,040  votes, 
while  John  B.  Weller,  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  received  68,122,  and  Q.  TV.  Bowie, 
candidate  of  the  American  party,  received  19,- 
471.  After  the  capture  of  Newbem  by  the 
Union  forces,  March  14,  1862,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  other  points  in  North  Carolina,  the 
president  invited  Mr.  Stanly  to  enter  upon  the 
uffloe  of  military  governor  of  that  state.  Ac- 
cepting the  appointment,  he  arrived  at  Newbern 
May  24,  and  nas  since  remained  in  the  dis- 
ohiu-ge  of  his  functions. 

STANTON,  Enwnr  M.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  at  Stenbenville,  Ohio,  in 
1816.  His  parents  were  of  Quaker  origin,  and 
removed  to  Ohio  from  Culpepper  oo.,  Va. ;  his 
maternal  grandfather  formerly  owned  there  the 
farm  on  which  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain 
was  fought,  Aug.  9, 1862.  He  entered  Kenyon 
college  in  1888,  studied  there  about  a  year,  after 
which  he  became  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  and  as  such  pursued  his  education ; 
studied  law  with  L.  D.  Collier,  Esq.,  at  Steu- 
benville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Colum- 
bus in  1886.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Cadiz,  Harrison  co.,  and  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in 
1837,  soon  after  which  he  removed  to  Stenben- 
ville and  there  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  office  he  discharged  for  its  full 
term  of  8  years.  His  practice  now  extended 
over  all  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Ohio  and 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Virginia.  During 
this  period  he  defended  at  Washington  O.  J. 
MoNoIty,  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
cliarged  with  defalcation,  and  secured  his  ao- 
qnittoL  In  1848  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
where  he  became  the  leader  of  the  bar,  and  be- 
gan to  be  much  employed  in  the  supreme  court 
at  Washington.  His  argument  in  the  case  of 
the  Wheeling  suspension  bridge  is  among  the 
most  noted  of  his  efforts  daring  this  period.  In 
1857  he  removed  to  Washington,  and  in  1858 
was  appointed  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Black,  then 


IT.  8.  attorney-general  to  go  to  California  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  some 
land  oases  of  great  importance  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts  in  that  state.  When,  owing  to  the 
coarse  of  the  government  in  the  secession 
troubles,  Mr.  Cass  resigned  his  office  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  Dec.  14,  1860,  Attorney-General 
Black  became  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  attorney- 
general.  In  this  place  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  country  by  his  firmness  and  zeal 
in  resisting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  efforts  of  the 
secession  leaders  who  were  then  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  civil  war  that  soon 
afterward  broke  ont.  He  went  out  of  office 
with  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  March  4, 
1861,  and  resided  at  Washington,  laboring  in 
his  profession,  until  Jan.  20,  1863,  when  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  which  office  he 
still  holds  (Dec.  1862). 

STEEDMAN,  Jakes  Babbktt,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  Tolunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Union  CO.,  Penn.,  in  1619.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
went  to  Ohio,  where  in  1887  he  became  a  con- 
tractor to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
by  the  democrats  to  the  state  legislature.  When 
intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia was  received,  Mr.  Steedman  was  among  the 
first  to  organize  a  company  and  cross  the  plains 
in  quest  of  it.  Retaming  to  Ohio  in  1860,  he 
was  elected  in  the  succeeding  year  a  member 
of  the  board  of  pablio  works  for  the  state. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he 
was  elected  printer  to  congress.  In  1861  he 
took  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  14th  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, was  ordered  to  western  Virginia,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  his  regiment 
at  the  end  of  their  8  months'  term  of  service  hav- 
ing reSnlisted  for  the  war,  he  joined  Cen.  Bnell 
in  Kentucky.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  July  17, 1862. 

STEELE,  Fredkrio,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Delhi,  Dela- 
ware CO.,  N.  Y.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1848,  appelated  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
infantry,  and  served  during  the  Mexican  war 
under  Gen.  Scott.  For  gallantry  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Chapultepec  he  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant 
and  captain.  He  commanded  his  company  at 
the  taldng  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  ordered  to  Califor- 
nia, was  appointed  adjutant  by  Gen.  Riley,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  ordered  to  the 
western  frontier.  He  served  in  Missouri  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  was 
appointed  m^or  in  the  11th  infantry,  and  for 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek, 
Aug.  10,  1861,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  Jan.  29,  1862.  In  Dec.  1862,  he 
commanded  at  Helena,  Ark. 

STEINWEHR,  Adolph  Wilhblm  Auqubt 
Fbixdbioh,  baron  von,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
onteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Blanken- 
bnrg  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Sept.  26, 1823. 
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His  fhther  was  a  mqjor  in  the  dnoal  tervioe, 
and  his  grandfather  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Pmssian  army.  He  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  and 
entered  the  army  of  the  duchy  as  lieutenant  in 
1841.  In  1847  he  resigned  and  came  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his 
serrioes  to  the  government  in  the  Mexican  war ; 
but  failing  to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  regn- 
lar  army/he  returned  to  Germany  after  marry- 
ing a  lady  of  Mobile.  In  1864  he  again  came 
to  America,  and  purchased  a  farm  near  Walling- 
ford,  Oonn.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  he  raised  a  regiment,  the  29th  New  York 
volunteers,  which  he  commanded  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  run,  forming  part  of  the  reserve 
nnder  Col.  Miles.  On  Oct.  12,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2d  brigade 
of  Blenker's  division.  This  division  was  at- 
tached in  May,  1862,  to  the  Mountain  depart- 
ment under  Gen.  Fremont.  When  Sigel  as- 
sumed command  of  the  corps,  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  army  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Steinwehr 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  2d  divi- 
sion, and  participated  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Rapidan  and  Rappahannock  in  August. 

STEVENS,  Isaac  Ivoalls,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  army,  bom  in  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  in  1817,  killed  in  the  battle  near 
Ohantilly,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  1, 1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1889,  ranking  first 
m  the  same  class  with  G«ns.  Halleck,  Ricketts, 
and  Ord,  and  was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1840, 
and  was  adjutant  of  his  corps  in  1847-'8.  From 
1840  until  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  employed  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
New  England  coast.  In  Mexico  he  was  attached 
to  Gen.  Scott's  stafi^,  and  was  brevetted  captain 
and  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Chu- 
rubusoo  and  at  Ohapultepec.  At  the  attack 
upon  the  capital  he  was  in  Gen.  Worth's  divi- 
sion, and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Ban 
Cosme  suburb.  After  the  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  coast  survey  as  principal  assistant  to 
Prof.  Bache,  and  had  charge  of  the  office  in 
Washington.  In  1851  he  pablished  "  Cam- 
paigns of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mexico,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  recent  Work  of  M^or  Ripley" 
(8vo.,  New  York).  On  the  accession  of  Pres- 
ident Pierce  (1868),  who  was  his  wann  personal 
and  political  friend,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
don  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Washing- 
ton territory,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  in 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for 
the  Pacific  railroad.  He  subsequently  pablish- 
ed a  narrative  of  the  exx>edition.  During  his 
term  of  ofiice  as  governor  he  was  involved  in  a 
conflict  with  the  chief  justice  of  the  territory, 
Edward  Lander,  brother  of  the  late  Gen.  Lan- 
der, and  declared  the  territory  nnder  martial 
law.  On  May  7, 1856,  he  caused  Judge  Lander 
to  be  arrested  in  the  court  room.  His  action 
was  disapproved  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington.   After  the  acoession  of  President  Bn- 


chuum  he  represented  Washington  territory  aa 
delegate  in  congress  for  two  terms.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  national  democratic  convention 
which  met  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in 
1860,  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inri^^  and  was  chairman  of  the  Breckinridge 
executive  committee  at  Washington ;  bnt  when 
the  secession  of  the  southern  states  became  im- 
minent, he  strongly  advised  the  president  to 
dismiss  Secretaries  Floyd  and  Thompson.  Be- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  when  he  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter,  he  hastened  to  Washington,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  79th  New  York  (hiigh- 
landers),  and  on  Sept.  28,  1861,  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  w» 
assigned  a  command  nnder  Gen.  Sherman  in 
the  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  commanded  the 
principal  column  in  the  nnsnccessfol  assault  on 
the  enemy's  position  near  Seceesionville,  Jnne 
16,  1862,  and  was  ordered  to  reenforce  Gen. 
McOIellan  after  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  from  before  Richmond.  He  was  snb- 
sequently  attached  to  Gen.  Pope's  command, 
and  had  charge  of  a  division  in  the  series  of 
battles  fought  by  the  army  of  Virginia. 

STONE,  Obablis  P.,  brigadier-general  ot 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Green- 
field, Mass.,  in  1826,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1846  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant of  ordnance ;  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  ethics  at  West  Point  from  Aug.  1846,  to  Jan. 
1846 ;  -was  brevetted  Ist  lieutenant  for  gallant- 
ry at  Molino  del  Bey,  Sept.  8,  and  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13,  1847;  be- 
came Ist  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1868 ;  and  resign^ 
his  commission  Nov.  17,  1856.  He  afterward 
took  up  his  residence  at  Washington,  and  oo 
the  approach  of  the  civil  war  was  appointed  by 
Gen.  Scott,  Jan.  2,  1861,  to  organize  and  com- 
mand the  militia  of  the  District  of  Colmnbia. 
He  discharged  this  duty  with  so  much  xeal  and 
efflciency  that  on  May  14,1861,  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  colonel  of  the  14th  infantry,  and  on 
May  24  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
of  the  national  forces  into  Virginia  and  the 
occupation  of  Alexandria.  On  May  28  he  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell,  was 
soon  after  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  of 
a  brigade  in  the  army  nnder  Gen.  Patterson. 
After  Gen.  McClellan  took  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  Ool.  Stone  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers;,  Aug.  4, 
with  rank  from  May  17,  1861,  and  took  com- 
mand of  a  division  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Poolesville,  Md.  The  troops  engaged  in  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Ball's  bluff,  Oct.  81,  be- 
longed to  his  division  and  acted  under  his  or- 
ders; and  after  that  battle  his  condnct  was 
discussed  in  congress,  and  reports  unfavorable 
to  his  loyalty  began  to  be  circulated.  Finally, 
on  Feb.  9,  1862,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Gen.  McClellan  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  It&j- 
ette,  where  for  a  considerable  time  no  poson 
was  allowed  to  see  him.  No  official  diaigea 
were  preferred  against  him,  nor  was  •  oonrt 
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martial  ordered ;  but  a  pablication  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  apparentljr  authorized,  set  forth 
Uiat  he  was  accused  of  misbehavior  at  Ball's 
bluff,  of  holdipg  improper  interoonrse  with  the 
enemy,  and  other  forms  of  ofScial  unfaithful- 
ness. Finally,  in  Aug.  1862,  he  was  released 
from  imprisonment  and  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, bat  as  yet  (December)  has  neither  l>een 
trieii  nor  restored  to  duty. 

8T0NEMAN,  Geobor,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  at  Basti, 
Ohautanqna  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 1822.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  commissioned 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  dragoons,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  took  charge 
of  one  of  the  first  supply  trains  from  that  post  to 
Santa  ¥&,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Mormon 
battalion  as  quartermaster,  and  sent  with  it  to 
California  in  1847.  He  continued  in  active 
service  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  New  Mexico, 
and  in  Texas,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  2d  cavalry  (March,  18C8),  until  1881,  when, 
being  in  command  of  Fort  Brown,  -Texas,  he 
made  a  determined  resistance  to  the  designs  of 
the  secession  leaders,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
order  of  his  superior,  Gen.  Twiggs,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  government  property.  As  how- 
ever the  withdrawal  of  the  national  troops 
from  the  state  was  agreed  upon,  without  wait- 
ing for  government  'transports  he  chartered 
a  steamer,  evacuated  Fort  Brown,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  March  16.  In  June  he  was  ap- 
pointed m^r  in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  served 
in  western  Virginia  as  inspector-general  until 
Aug.  1861,  when  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  appointed  chief  of  cavalty, 
and  showed  great  efficiency  in  organizing  that 
arm  of  the  service.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Yorktown  by  the  confederates  his  command  of 
cavalry  and  flying  artillery  pursued  and  over- 
took them,  and  thus  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  May  6,  1862.  After  the  second 
battle  of  BuU  run  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  division  previously  under  the  late  Gen. 
Kearny  in  Heintzelman's  corps ;  and  when  Gen. 
Heintzelman  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  defences  of  Washington,  Gen.  Stoneman  suc- 
ceeded him  OS  commander  of  the  8d  army  corps. 

STORKS,  Hbnrt  Randolph,  an  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Mi^letown, 
Oonn.,  in  1787,  died  in  the  city  of  Now  York, 
July  29, 1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1804,  studied  law  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  practised  first 
at  Champion,  JeSenon  oo.,  N.  Y.,  for  a  short 
period,  and  afterward  at  Whitestown,  and  rep- 
resented the  Oneida  district  in  congress  from 
1818  to  18S2,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
term.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  declining  again  to  be  a  candidate,  and 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
practised  law  nntil  his  death.  For  5  years  he 
was  the  first  judge  oi  Oneida  co.  In  congress 
he  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  was 
a  zealous  snpporter  of  J.  Q.  Adams's  administra- 
tion, and  dnring  most  of  his  congressional  service 


kept  a  fhll  journal  of  public  events,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  contest  for  the  presidency  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jackson,  which  is  still  in  man- 
uscript.— William  Lucius,  an  American  jurist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1796,  died  in  June,  1861.  ,  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1814,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1817.  He  settled  in 
practice  at  Middletown,  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  1829  to  1838,  and  speaker  of  the 
Connecticut  house  of  representatives  in  1884; 
was  reelected  to  congress  in  1889 ;  became  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native 
state  in  1840,  and  from  1866  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  chief  justice.  In  1846-'7  he  was 
also  professor  of  law  in  Yale  college. 

8TRASBURG,  a  village  of  Shenandoah  co., 
Va.,  18  m.  8.  W.  from  Winchester ;  pop.  about 
660.  On  May  25,  1862,  Gen.  Fremont  with  a 
strong  force  left  Franklin,  in  Pendleton  co., 
and  by  forced  marches  over  difficult  mountain 
roads  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Strasburg, 
100  m.  distant,  on  the  Slst.  About  6  m.  from 
the  latter  place  his  advance  encountered  on  the 
same  afternoon  the  army  of  tilie  confederate 
Oen.  Jackson,  retreating  up  tiie  Shenandoah 
valley  from  Winchester,  and  a  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  which  was  termmated  at  nightfall  with- 
out material  advantage  to  either  side.  Gen. 
Bayard  entered  Strasburg  so  suddenly  that  the 
confederate  provost  marshal  and  200  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  1 
Jackson  continued  his  retreat,  taking  the  road 
from  Strasburg  to  Staunton,  and  Fremont  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit  came  up  with  him  about 
midway  between  Strasburg  and  Woodstock. 
The  cavalry  of  the  advance  brigade,  under  CoL 
Cluseret.  broke  the  cavalry  of  the  confederate 
Ckn.  Asnby  by  an  impetuous  charge,  but  was 
checked  by  a  body  of  infantry  posted  in  the  ad- 
joining woods.  Cluseret  immediately  opened 
an  artillery  fire,  to  which  the  enemy  opposed  a 
battery  of  6  guns,  designed  to  cover  their  rear 
guard,  while  the  main  column  continned  its  re- 
treat. The  confederate  guns  were  soon  silenced, 
and  the  Union  cavalry  by  a  rapid  movement 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  body  of  infantry  and 
3  guns,  which  the  enemy  in  vain  endeavored  to 
retake.  Fremont  now  brought  up  his  miun 
body  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  but  Jackson 
was  already  well  on  the  way  to  Woodstock, 
where  on  the  evening  of  June  3  he  halted  for 
the  night  in  a  secure  position, 

STJ&NOHAM,  Silas  Hobtoit,  an  American 
naval  officer,  bom  in  Middletown,  Orange  oo., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1798.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1810,  and  served  in  the  frigate 
President,  then  under  command  of  Commodore 
Rodgers,  till  1815,  being  on  board  during  the 
fight  with  the  Little  Belt  and  the  Belvidere. 
In  1816  he  was  transferred  to  the  brig  Spark, 
Capt.  Thomas  Gamble,  one  of  Commodore  De- 
catur's squadron,  and  took  part  in  the  Algerine 
war.  In  1816,  while  the  Spark  was  lying  at 
Gibraltar,  a  French  brig  coming  into  the  bay 
capsized  in  a  heavy  geJe.    Young  Stringham 
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Tolnnteered  to  go  to  her  relief,  and  succeeded, 
in  reaching  the  veaael  in  a  small  boat  manned 
by  6  seamen,  and  took  off  6  of  the  crew ;  bnt 
finding  it  impossible  to  return  to  Gibraltar  till 
the  gde  subsided,  he  made  for  the  Algesiraa 
shore,  and  had  nearly  reached  it  when  bis  boat 
was  swamped  by  the  waves,  and  one  of  his  crew 
and  two  of  the  rescued  Frenchmen  perished. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  in  1819  on  board  the 
Cyane,  which  conveyed  the  first  settlers  to  the 
colony  of  Liberia.  While  on  the  African  coast 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  boat  and  sent 
in  search  of  slavers.  He  captured  4,  and  was 
made  prize  master  and  sent  home  with  his 
prizes.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 
ilentenanoy,  and  ordered  to  the  Hornet,  then. 
on  the  West  India  station,  and  while  attached 
to  her  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  notorious  pirate 
Bhip  and  a  slaver.  XVom  1825  to  1829  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard;  then  sailed 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Peacock  to  search  for 
tiie  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  near  Tampico ;  and  while  engaged  in  tbe 
search  was  transferred  to  the  Falmouth  as  her 
commander  and  sent  to  Oarthagena,  whence  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1880.  For  the  next 
6  years  he  was  engaged  in  shore  duty ;  in  1886 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of 
war  John  Adams,  then  in  the  Mediterranean 
squadron;  in  1887  was  appointed  second  in 
command  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard ;  in  1843 
was  ordered  to  the  razee  Independence ;  in  the 
following  year  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard ;  and  in  1846  took 
command  of  the  ship  of  the  line  Ohio,  and  took 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  Yera  Cruz.  He 
was  next  for  a  short  time  commander  of  the 
Brazil  squadron ;  in  1861  had  command  of  the 
Gosport  navy  yard ;  from  1862  to  1855  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  his  flag  ship  being  the 
frigate  Gomberland ;  and  from  1866  to  1869  of 
the  Oharlestown  navy  yard.  In  March,  1861, 
he  was  called  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  a 
naval  court  martial,  and  while  there  was  ap- 
pointed fiag  officer  of  the  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron  and  ordered  to  the  Minnesota  as  his 
flag  ship.  In  May  this  squadron  was  divided, 
and  the  cruising  ground  extending  from  Key 
West  to  Ohesapeake  bay  assigned  to  Flag  Officer 
Stringham.  With  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  he  com- 
manded the  joint  naval  and  military  expedition 
which  captured  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  Aug. 
87  and  28.  On  Sept.  28  he  waa  relieved  from 
his  command,  at  his  own  request.  On  Aug.  1, 
1862,  he  was  made  a  rear  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list. 
_  STUABT,  Jahes  E.  B.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Patrick 
CO.,  Va.,  about  1886,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1864  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  mounted  rifles,  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  cavaky  in  March,  and  Ist  lieutenant  in  Deo. 
1866 ;  distinguished  himself  in  a  fight  with  the 
Cheyennes,  June  29, 1867,  when  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded;  became  captain  in  1860,  and  re- 
signed May  14, 1861.    Entering  the  service  of 


Virginia,  he  waa  q>pointed  colonel  of  a  r«(^ 
ment  of  cavalry ;  commanded  all  the  confed- 
erate cavalry  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  nm; 
distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on  the  na- 
tional forces  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  Sept  IS,  1661; 
was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and 
soon  after  a  migor-general ;  conducted  s  bril- 
liant incursion  within  Gen.  McGlellan's  lines 
on  the  Pamunkey  river,  June  18, 186S,  at  tbe 
head  of  2  regiments,  1,200  cavalry,  and  2  gnia, 
destroying  much  property  and  causiae  reiy 
great  alam ;  surprised  Gen.  Pope's  head-qnar- 
ters  at  Oatlett's  station,  near  the  Rapp&baD- 
nock,  Aug.  22,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder  stana, 
capturing  Pope's  papers  and  correspondenct, 
with  the  private  property  of  his  staff;  and 
most  brilliant  of  all,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  1,800  cavalry  with  4  cannon,  passed  frtm 
south  of  the  Potomac  Oct.  9,  crossing  betirees 
Williamsport  and  Hancock  on  the  right  vio; 
of  Gen.  McClellan's  army,  traversed  Harj- 
land,  and  passing  Mercersbnrg,  Penn.,  at  noon, 
Oct.  10,  entered  Chambersburg  after  dark  of 
that  day,  which  was  surrendered  -witbont  re- 
sistance. Stuart  and  his  troopers  remaiaed 
there  during  the  next  day,  took  a  considersble 
quantity  of  spoU,  and  destroyed  a  vast  anomit 
of  valuable  property,  and,  retreatine  vith  tbe 
same  celerity  as  they  had  displayra  in  tbdr 
advance,  crossed  the  Potomac  on  UcClel- 
lan's  left,  thus  making  a  circuit  around  tbat 
general's  army,  without  serious  loss.  He  1) 
Justly  r^arded  as  a  cavalry  officer  of  gnat 
merit.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Oei. 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

STURGIS,  Samuel  Datib,  brigadier-gen«»l 
of  volunteers  in  tlie  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  in  1822.  H« 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846  and  wan- 
missioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dra- 
goons, served  during  tb»  Mexican  war  nnder 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  was  taken  prisoner  irMle  on 
a  reoonnoissance  previous  to  the  battle  of  B»- 
na  Vista,  but  exchanged  Boon  afterward.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  OaB- 
fomia,  and  subsequently  to  New  Mexico  and  tb( 
territories,  and  for  his  energy  and  skill  against 
the  Indians  was  promoted  to  be  captain.  He 
was  then  placed  in  command  of  FortSmitfi. 
Ark.,  an^  remained  there  until  the  civil  var  in 
1861.  All  his  officers  resigned  thedr  eonmii- 
sions  and  joined  the  southern  conflederacy;  ai 
being  cut  oflffrom  communication  with  tbevar 
department,  he  evacuated  Fort  Smith  oo  bit 
own  responsibility,  thus  saving  his  connnand 
and  the  government  property.  In  May  hey» 
appointed  migor  in  the  Ist  cavaliy,  and  aemd 
in  Missouri  under  Gen.  Lyon,  yrhom  he  m- 
ceeded  in  command  after  his  death  at  the  bit- 
tie  of  Wilson's  creek.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August,  ifr 
signed  to  duty  with  the  army  in  Tennessee, «» 
afterward  to  the  command  of  the  departnH' 
of  KansasL  In  1862  he  was  called  to  Watbing- 
ton  to  assist  the  military  governor,  and  *^K^ 
ed  to  the  command  oMhe  fortificwons  anoBd 
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that  city.  In  the  battles  of  Soath  monntaiD, 
Antietam,  and  F^edericsbnrg  he  oommanded 
the  8d  division  of  the  9th  army  corps. 

SUMMER  VILLE,  the  countj  seat  of  Nicholas 
CO.,  Ya.,  on  an  afflaent  of  Gauley  river.  The 
Tth  Ohio  volunteers,  Ool.  Tyler,  were  sarprised 
here  on  the  morninc  of  Aug.  26, 1861,  oy  an 
OTerwhelming  confederate  force,  consisting  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  Ool.  T^ler 
inunediately  sent  orders  to  his  train  to  move 
back  toward  Gauley  Bridge,  and  with  his  com- 
mand snooessftilly  cut  his  way  throagh  the 
enemy,  losing  200  out  of  900  men  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  Union  troops  formed  again  and 
prepared  to  fight,  bat  were  notsubseanently  at- 
tacked or  pnrsned.  The  confederates  lost  colors 
and  a  few  prisoners,  and  were  believed  to  have 
niffered  severely  in  killed  and  wonnded. 

SUMNEB,  Edwkt  Vosb,  mqor-general  of 
▼olnnteers,  and  brevet  m^or-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1796. 
He  was  educated  in  Boston  and  at  the  Milton 
academy,  and  was  never  a  pupil  at  West  Point, 
having  been  appointed  in  March,  1819,  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  2d  infantry  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Gen.  Brown.  He  remained  in  that 
re^ment  until  1833,  holding  various  staff  ap- 
pomtments,  and  serving  with  distiaotion  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  When  the  2d  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  raised  by  Geo.  Jackson,  he  was 
oommissioned  captain  in  it,  and  was  constantly 
employed  in  service  on  the  Indian  frontier,  ex- 
cept for  a  time  when  he  commanded  the  school 
of  cavalry  practice  at  Oarlisle,  Fenn.,  until  the 
outbreak .  of  the  Mexican  war.  On  June  80, 
1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be  mtyor.  Placed  by 
Qen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  mounted  rifles, 
he  led  the  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Oerro  Gor- 
do, April  18, 18i7,  was  wonnded,  and  obtained 
the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  com- 
manded the  reserves  at  Contreras  and  Chum- 
busoo,  and  the  entire  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Key,  where  he  held  in  check  6,000 
Mexican  lancers  who  menaced  the  American 
left.  For  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  he 
was  brevetted  colonel.  On  July  13,  1848,  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ist 
dragoons.  After  the  war  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 
where,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Gov.  Oalhoun 
in  1861,  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
government.  In  1864  he  was  ordered  to  Eu- 
rope on  ofiSoial  business,  and  in  1866  promoted 
to  be  colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry.  In  1866,  being 
in  command  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  Jefferson  Davis,  by  his  conduct  in  the 
tronbles  between  the  free-state  and  the  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  was  removed.  In  July  of  the 
next  year  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Chey- 
enne Indians,  and  defeated  them  on  the  Solo- 
mon's fork  of  Kansas  river.  In  1868  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  department  of  the 
West.  He  was  selected  by  Gen.  Scott  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Lincoln  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ii^lton  in  Feb.  1861,  and  on  March  16  was  ap- 


pointed brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in 
place  of  Gen.  Twiggs.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific ; 
but  being  anxious  for  active  service  in  the  field, 
he  was  recalled  to  the  East,  and  in  March,  1862, 
appointed  commander  of  the  Ist  army  corps  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  battles  of 
the  Ohickahominy  campaign,  during  which  he 
was  twice  slightly  wounded.  For  his  services 
before  Richmond  he  was  appointed  m^or-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  July  4,  and 
brevet  midor-general  in  the  regular  army,  to 
date  from  May  81.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  after  Gen.  Pope's  campaign  in  Yirginia, 
the  2d  corps  was  assigned  to  him,  and  with  it 
he  took  pifft  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where 
he  was  wonnded.  He  now  commands  the  right 
grand  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Frederiea- 
burg,  Deo.  18,  1862. 

8USQUEHANNA8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
They  were  known  to  Smith  when  he  explored 
the  Chesapeake;  were  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
roled  all  the  neighboring  Algonquin  tribes,  and 
at  one  time  nearly  destroyed  the  Mohawks. 
They' were  always  friendly  to  European  settlers 
of  all  nations.  By  the  Iroqnoia  tribes  they  were 
called  Gandastogne  or  Conestogne,  or  simply 
Andastes  (from  andayta,  a  pole  to  make  a  cabin 
rooQ.  The  Swedes,  who  were  their  allies,  and 
the  Dutch  called  them  Minqnas.  They  learned 
from  these  more  of  the  science  of  war  than 
other  tribes,  and  had  their  palisaded  town  for- 
tified by  cannon.  In  the  war  between  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Iroquois,  they  sided  with  the  former,- 
and  after  their  fall  soon  had  to  sustain  the 
whole  power  of  the  cantons.  Although  greatly 
rednced  by  the  small  pox,  they  kept  up  the 
war  with  spirit  from  1661  to  1676,  but  were 
at  last  subdued,  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
1676  assailing  them  in  their  distress.  They 
then  became  a  dependency  of  the  league.  They 
were  among  the  first  to  enter  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  Penn,  which  were  always  pre- 
served on  their  part.  The  celebrated  Logaa 
was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  this  tribe,  and  nis 
character  is  an  example  of  that  which  they 
bear  in  history.  In  1768  the  scanty  remnant 
of  the  tribe  was  on  mere  suspicion  massacred 
by  the  Paxton  boys  at  Lancaster.  Of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Snsqnehannss  or  Minquas  a  vocab- 
ulary has  fortnnately  been  preserved  by  0am- 
paniusm  his  JVya  8verige (Stockholm,  1704). 

STKES,  Georob,  miyor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Maryland 
about  1828,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  Uentenant  in 
the  8d  infantry ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  Sept. 
1846;  was  brevetted  capttun  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 1847;  was  assistant  com- 
missary of  subsistence  with  Twiggs's  division 
of  the  army  of  Mexico;  became  captain  in 
Sept.  1866,  miQor  of  the  14th  in&ntry  May  14, 
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1861,  tuid  brigadier-general  of  yolonteera  Sept. 
28.  He  has  einee  commanded  a  division,  con- 
dsting  in  great  port  of  regulars,  in  the  6th 


corps  of  the  armj  of  the  Potomac,  under  G«ni. 
Fitz  John  Porter  and  Batterfield,  and  has  ben 
present  in  the  bottles  fought  by  that  umj. 


TATKALL,  JosiAH,  captain  in  the  navy  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Georgia,  en- 
tered the  IT.  S.  navy  in  1812,  became  lieutenant 
in  1818,  commander  in  1888,  and  captain  in  1850. 
In  1822  he  was  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard,  in  1889  at  that  of  Oharlestovrn,  Mass., 
and  about  1850  at  that  of  Pensacola,  having 
meantime  performed  many  years'  sea  service, 
including  a  participation,  as  commander  of  the 
Spitfire,  in  the  attacks  on  Tampico,  Panuco, 
and  Vera  Cruz  in  1847.  From  1866  to  1869 
lie  was  flag  officer  of  tlie  East  India  squadron, 
and  in  Juno,  1869,  with  a  chartered  steamer  in 
which  he  was  observing  the  attack  on  the  Pei- 
ho  forts,  towed  the  British  reserves  into  action 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  day  appeared  donbt- 
fnl ;  and  he  afterward  passed  through  the  hot- 
test fire  in  a  barge  to  visit  Admiral  Hope,  who 
had  been  wounded.  This  action  secnred  him 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  English,  and  was 
generally  approved  at  home,  though  a  palpable 
breach  of  neutrality.  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  naval 
station  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  T.  Resigning 
his  commission,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  0., 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  confederate  ser- 
vice, and  improvised  a  fleet  with  which  he 
made  a  faint  show  of  resistance  to  Flag  OfBcer 
•Dn  Pont  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal.  • 

TAYLOR,  Geobgb  "W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  B.  army,  bom  at  Clinton, 
Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1808,  died  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  Sept.  1, 1862.  In  1827  he  received  a 
midshipman's  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  but 
resigned  after  a  cruise  of  8  years,  aud  was  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  nntil  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  war,  when  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion as  Ist  Uentenant  in  the  10th  infantry,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1848.  After  the 
war  he  resided  in  California  for  8  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Hunterdon  co.  and  engaged  in 
mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  1861 
he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the.  8d  New  Jersey 
volunteers,  which  formed  part  of  the  reserve 
division  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run.  In 
March,  1862,  his  regiment  participated  in  the 
occupation  of  Manassas,  and  in  May  was  in  the 
division  nnder  6en.  Franklin.  He  was  in  the 
reserve  at  the  battle  of  West  Point,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  was  appointed  acting  briga- 
dier-general of  the  1st  New  Jersey  brigade,  and 
ordered  to  join  the  advance  nnder  Gen.  Stone- 
man.  He  commanded  his  brigade  in  the  7  days' 
contest  before  Richmond,  having  received  his 
commission  as  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers 
May  9, 1862.  In  Uie  action  of  Gaines's  hill  his 
command  was  nnder  the  hottest  fire.    He  was 


engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  nm,  Trhere 
he  was  mortally  wounded. 

TAYLOR,  Nklbon,  brigadier-general  of  vd- 
nnteers  in  the  U,  8.  army,  served  during  the 
Mexican  war  as  captain  in  the  1st  New  York 
volunteers,  known  as  Col.  Stevenson's  "  Cali- 
fornia regiment,"  and  afterward  settled  m 
California,  where  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Mariposa  county  and  state  senator.  Haviiig 
returned  to  New  York  city,  he  was  in  1861  as 
unsuccessful  democratic  candidate  for  cengreai 
in  the  6th  district.  "When  the  war  broke  out 
he  raised  the  72d  New  York  volnnteera  (8d 
regiment  Excelsior  brigade),  which  he  com- 
manded during  the  Chickahominy  campaign; 
the  regiment  belonged  to  Gen.  Sickles's  brigade 
of  Hooker's  division,  in  Gen.  Heintzeboan'a 
army  corps.  Col.  Taylor  was  acting  brigadier 
at  Williamsburg,  served  nnder  Gen.  Pope  is 
Virginia,  and  for  his  services  in  the  field  waa 
nominated  a  brigadier-general  of  volnnteera. 

TCHOOKTCHI,  a  government  of  Eastm 
Siberia,  forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Aio- 
tic  ocean,  K.  E.  by  Behring's  straits,  separatmg 
it  from  North  America,  E.  by  the  sea  of  £am- 
tchatka,  S.  by  Eamtchatka  and  Okhotsk,  and 
S.  and  8.  W.  by  Yakootsk.  A  range  of  moBB- 
tains  enters  the  territoiy  from  Okhotsk  in  the 
S.  and  crosses  it  obliquely  to  Behring's  Etnita 
The  coasts  are  indented  by  several  deep  haja, 
The  largest  river  is  the  Aiiadir,  which  has  an 
easterly  course  to  Onemen  bay,  an  arm  of  the 
gulf  of  Anadir  on  the  sea  of  Eamtchatka.  Oa 
this  stream,. in  the  S.  part  of  the  govemmeot, 
is  the  town  of  Anadirsk.  The  inhabitanta, 
called  Tchooktchis,  apparently  a  branch  of  the 
Eoriaks,  their  neighbors  to  the  S.,  are  a  noma- 
dic people,  but  more  provident  than  the  wan- 
dering Tunguses.  Those  who  have  settled 
along  the  coast  support  themselves  cbiefl/  bf 
killing  whales,  seals,  and  walruses.  The  vai- 
rus  with  them  is  almost  as  nseful  as  the  reio- 
deer  among  the  people  of  the  interior.  Thar 
language  is  said  to  bear  no  afiBnity  to  the  Asi^ 
idioms,  but  to  resemble  that  of  theEsqnimaux; 
and  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
to  them  an  American  origin. 

TERRILL,  WnxiAK  R.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Virginia, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 
1862.  He  was  '  graduated  at  West  Point  ia 
1863  and  brevetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  a^ 
tillery,  and  in  the  following  November  trasa- 
ferred  to  the  4th  artillery  and  made  2d  liestaa- 
ant.  During  1865  he  was  assistant  profewr 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  in  Karciii 
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18S6,  was  promoted  to  be  Ist  Uenteiunt.  In 
Maj,  1861,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  6th  ar- 
tillery, and  was  allowed  leave  of  absence  to 
raise  a  rejpment  for  service  in  Kentucky. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  sent  to  that  state,  and 
commanded  a  battery  in  the  division  of  G«n. 
McCook.  He  was.  sabseqnently  pnt  in  charse 
of  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Bneft's  army,  was  greatly 
distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  for 
the  bravery  and  ability  there  displayed  was 
nominated  a  brigadier-general  of  volonteers. 

TERRY,  Alfred  Hows,  brigadier-general  of 
Yolnnteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Hartford, 
Oonn.,  Nov.  10,  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
New  Haven,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843.  He  became  clerk  of  the  courts 
for  the  county  of  New  Haven  in  June,  1864, 
serving  till  June,  1860,  when  he  resigned  and 
spent  a  few  months  travelling  in  Europe,  re- 
torniog  in  December.  Long  inclined  to  mili- 
tary studies,  he  had  for  years  nnderstood  that  a 
trained  militia  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  a  re- 
public ;  and  when  the  military  laws  of  the  state 
were  revised  in  1864,  and  the  organized  militia 
reduced  to  not  more  than  8  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, he  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the 
2d  (or  New  Haven  county)  regiment  When 
the  president,  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  called  on  the  states  for  76,000  men, 
Col.  Terry  immediately  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  command  the  2d  Connecticut  regi- 
ment of  the  8  months'  volunteers.  His  regi- 
ment had  an  honorable  part  at  Bull  run,  retir- 
ing in  good  order  from  the  field  when  the  day 
was  lost,  and  in  connection  with  the  Ist  and  8d 
Conneoticut  volunteers  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
the  retreat,  and  saving  a  large  amount  of  gov- 
ernment property.  His  services  were  particu- 
larly acknowledged  in  the  report  of  Gen.  Keyes 
to  Gen.  McDowell.  The  8  months  for  which 
his  regiment  was  enlisted  having  expired,  he 
was  immediately  anthorized  to  raise  a  re^ment 
(the  7th  Connecticut)  for  8  years.  His  regi- 
ment left  New  Haven  Sept.  17,  and  was  attach- 
ed to  the  southern  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  It  was  detailed 
Nov.  7  to  occupy  the  captured  fort  on  Hilton 
Head,  and  was  stetioned  on  Tybee  island  dnr- 
ing  the  winter,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  im- 
mense labor  which  terminated  in  the  bombard- 
ment and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  wag  perform- 
ed by  the  men  under  Col.  Terry's  command. 
To  Utis  regiment,  therefore,  was  assigned  the 
honor  of  occupying  the  fort  after  its  snrrender. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  March  24^  1662,  and  during  the 
summer  had  command  of  the  posts  and  forts  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morida.  More  recently, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  in  tiie 
battle  of  Pocotaligo. 

THALLIUM  (Gr.  3aXXoc,  a  twig,  a  green 
bough),  a  metal  very  similar  to  lead,  but  in 
some  respects  to  tin,  the  existence  of  which  was 
first  suspected  in  1860  by  Mr.  Crookes  of  Lon- 
don, from  the  appearance,  in  the  spectmm  ob- 


tained upon  optical  examination  of  seleniferons 
and  tellnriferous  residues  fh>m  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  before  unobserved 
bright  greien  band  or'  line.  (See  SpECTRmf 
AsTALTsia.)  Subsequently  Mr.  Crookes  sepa- 
rated the  metal  chemically,  as  still  later  and 
led  by  the  like  circumstance,  though  without 
knowledge  of  its  previous  discovery,  did  M. 
Lamy  of  France.  The  former  communicated 
his  researches  to  the  royal  society,  London, 
June  19, 1862 ;  a  translation  of  the  paper  of  the 
latter  appeared  in  the  London  "  Chemical 
News"  for  July  19  following.  As  first  set  free 
from  its  combinations,  thalBnm  often  appears 
as  a  dense  brown  powder.  The  metal  fuses  at 
260°O.,  and  is  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  Freshly 
obtained  in  the  mass  or  bar,  it  is  nearly  as  white 
as  silver,  and  on  cutting  presents  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre.  Fused  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, it  is  white  with  a  bluish  gray  tinge,  resem- 
bling aluminum.  Its  density  is  11.9  ;  its  sym- 
bol may  be  inferred  to  be  Th ;  equivalent  not 
given.  Thallium  is  extremely  soft  and  malle- 
able ;  it  is  easily  scratched  with  the  nail  and 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  marks  paper  with  a  yel- 
lowish streak.  It  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
orystellize,  and  the  ingots  obtained  by  fusion 
crackle  when  bent,  like  those  of  tin.  But  its 
distinguishing  physical  property  is  that  of  im- 
parting to  any  pale  or  colorless  flame  in  which  it 
or  its  compounds  may  be  volatilized  a  very  rich 
green  color,  which,  on  analysis  of  the  light  by  aid 
of  the  spectroscope,  is  found  to  be  due  to  the 

gresence  of  a  single  green  band  as  sharply  de- 
ned  as  the  yellow  of  sodium  or  the  red  of  lithi- 
um, and  which  on  the  micrometric  scale  of  the 
instrument  occupies  the  division  120.6°,  sodium 
being  at  100°.  An  extremely  small  quantity  of 
the  metal  affords  a  brilliant  line,  and  jT.gyv.miv 
part  of  a  grain  of  it  existing  simply  or  in  a 
compound  within  the  flame  is  thus  recognized. 
Thallium  tarnishes  rapidly  in  the  air,  coating 
with  a  thin  pellicle  of  oxide,  which  then  pro- 
tects the  portion  within  from  oxidaticAi.  This 
oxide  is  readily  soluble,  has  a  decidedly  alka- 
line reaction,  and  the  taste  and  smell  of  potassa. 
Thus,  both  optically  and  chemically  the  metal 
approximates  to  the  character  of  those  of  the 
recognized  alkalies.  Thallium  is  attacked  with 
energy  by  chlorine  above  200°  C,  melting  and 
becoming  incandescent  under  the  action,  and 
producing  a  yellowish  liquid.  Iodine,  bromine, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  also  combine  with  it. 
Recently  prepared,  the  metal  preserves  its  lus- 
tre in  water ;  it  does  not  decompose  pure  wa- 
ter, even  at  boiling,  but  effects  the  decompo- 
sition when  an  acid  is  present,  setting  free  hy- 
drogen. Sulphuric  and  nitric  adds  most  easily 
attack  the  metal  especially  by  aid  of  heat, 
giving  white,  crystallme,  and  soluble  sulphate 
and  nitrate.  Thallium  is  not  very  rare  in  na- 
ture ;  it  exists  in  many  kinds  of  pyrites,  hav- 
ing been  found  in  that  from  Belgium,  Nantes, 
Bolivia,  and  elsewhere ;  also  in  specimens  of 
native  sulphur,  including  that  from  Lipari.  The 
metal  may  be  reduced  from  its  salts  by  an  eleo- 
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trio  onrrent,  or  with  charcoal  at  high  tempera^ 
tures,  or  by  precipitatioa  -with  zinc;  and  M. 
Lamy  obtained,  by  a  battery  of  a  fetr  Bonsen'a 
elements,  an  ingot  weighing  14  grammes. — The 
name  ohosen  by  Mr.  Orookes  was  nearly  preoc- 
cupied by  the  application  of  the  term  thaliam  by 
Dr.  Owen  to  a  supposed  new  metal  found  by  him 
in  the  mineral  thalite,  from  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  ("  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," 1852). 

THOMAS,  Geoboe  Henbt,  mi^or-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  South- 
ampton CO.,  Ya.,  July  81,  1816.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840  and  commissioned 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8d  artillery,  and 
joined  his  regiment  in  Florida.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Florida  war  he  was  brevetted  1st 
lieutenant  in  1841.  Ue  served  at  Fort  Brown 
during  its  bombardment  by  the  Mexicans,  won 
the  brevets  of  captain  at  Monterey  and  m^or 
at  Baena  Vista,  and  in  1849  was  again  sent  to 
Florida  to  serve  against  the  Indians.  From 
1861  to  1864  he  was  instructor  of  artillery  and 
cavalry  in  the  military  academy.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  California,  where  he  commanded 
Fort  Tuma  until  1665,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  be  miQor  of  the  2d  cavalry.    From  1866  to 

1860  he  was  on  duty  in  Texas,  commanding  his 
regiment  for  tlie  last  8  years  of  that  time  against 
the  Indians  and  on  exploring  expeditions.    In 

1861  he  was  ordered  to  Carlisle  barracks,  Penn., 
was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  5tli  cavalry 
May  8,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Patterson, 
commanding  the  department  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  a  brigade,  and  retain- 
ed that  command  until  Aug.  20, 1861,  when  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
and  ordered  to  Kentucky.  He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  19,  1862,  when 
the  confederates  were  completely  defeated. 
His  division  was  then  ordered  to  Nashville, 
where  it  arrived  March  1,  and  as  soon  as 
supplies  could  be  obtained  marched  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  but  being  in  the  reserve  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  He  was  appointed  mtgor-general  of 
volunteers  April  26,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Halleck.  The  forces 
in  the  West  being  subsequently  reorganized,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Ohio 
(Oen.  Buell),  and  appointed  commander  in  the 
field  of  all  three  corps  embraced  in  that  de- 
partment. On  Sept.  80  he  was  ordered  to  super- 
sede Gen.  Buell  in  the  chief  command ;  but  on 
the  remonstrance  of  himself  and  other  officers, 
that  general  was  for  the  time  reinstated. 

THOMAS,  LoBENzo,  adjutant-general,  of  the 
IT.  S.  army,  bom  in  Delaware  about  1806,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  infantry ;  waa  acljutant 
of  his  regiment  from  March,  1828,  to  Feb.  1881 ; 
became  Ist  lieutenant  March  17, 1829,  and  cap- 
tain in  Sept.  1886 ;  was  assistant  quartermas- 
ter from  Sept.  8, 1836,  to  July  7, 1888 ;  became 
assistant  adjutant-general   with  the  rank  of 


m^or  July  7,  1838;  waa  brevetted  lientensnt- 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  28,1846 ; 
became  nu^or  of  the  4th  infan^,  Jan.  1, 1848, 
and  relinquished  hia  rank  in  the  line;  became 
assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  July  15,  1852 ;  succeeded  to 
the  functions  of  a^utant-general  on  the  redg- 
nation  of  Col.  S.  Cooper,  March  7, 16(1 ;  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  May  7,  and  pro- 
moted to  that  rank  Aug.  S,  1861. 

TILGHMAN',  Llotd,  a  general  in  the  serrice 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Maryland  ibonl 
1817,  waa  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  dra- 
goons ;  resigned  his  commission  Sept.  30, 183S, 
and  became  division  engineer  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  raQroad,  which  place  he  Ldd 
for  two  years,  when  he  was  engaged  to  sorr^ 
the  line  of  the  Norfolk  and  Wilmington  cam 
Leaving  that  employment  in  1838,  he  was  en- 
gineer to  the  Eastern  Shore  railroad  till  m  1839 
he  was  attached  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  in  which  place  he  remained  nearlj 
two  years.  Volunteering  in  the  Mexican  war, 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  OoL  Twiggs  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaoa  de  la  Palma ;  commanded  a 
body  of  volunteer  partisans  in  Oct  1846;  ea- 
perintended  the  defences  of  Matamoras  in  Jan. 
1847 ;  commanded  a  light  artillery  company  in 
Col.  Hughes's  regiment  of  Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  volunteers  from  May,  184T, 
to  July  24,  1848,  when  the  regiment  waa  dis- 
banded ;  became  principal  assistant  en^eer  on 
the  western  division  of  the  Panama  raihoad  in 
1849 ;  and  after  leaving  that  place  settled  is 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wir 
in  1861  was  appointed  by  the  anthoritieg  of 
that  state,  who  then  proposed  to  remain  oei- 
tral  between  the  two  parties,  to  the  comsaiid 
of  the  western  division  of  tlie  state  militia,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  On  May  6,  1861,  be  bad 
at  Cairo,  111.,  an  official  interview  with  CoL  B. 
M.  Prentiss,  then  commanding  the  TJ.  £.  forcet 
there,  in  which  he  assured  the  latter  that  bebad 
no  hostile  purpose  toward  the  national  goven- 
ment.  Subsequently,  however,  he  became  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  serriee, 
commanded  at  Fort  Henry,  and  was  oseof  tbe 
prisoners  captured  there  by  Flag  Officer  Foote, 
Feb.  6, 1862.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  Vtf- 
ren  in  Boston  harbor,  but  was  exchanged  is 
July,  and  afterward  attached  to  the  army  under 
Gen.  Bragg,  and  ordered  to  Vicksbnrg  to  take 
command  of  piiaoners  to  be  exchan^. 

TOWER,  ZEAions  Bates,  brigadier-genertl 
of  volunteers  in  tie  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Mas- 
sachusetts abont  1828,  was  graduated  at  Weft 
Point  at  the  head  of  Ms  class  in  1841  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  of  enpneers ;  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  eikgineering  at  WestPomt 
from  Aug.  81, 1842,  to  April  4,  1843,  and  as- 
sistant professor  to  Aug.  20, 1848 ;  waa  breret- 
ted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Cent)  Gor- 
do, April  18,  captain  for  gallantry  at  ContiwM 
and  Chnmbnsco,  Aug.  20,  and  major  for  g«- 
kntry  at  Chapultepeo,  Sept.  8,  1847;  became 
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Ist  lieutenant  April  24,  1847,  captain  in  Jnlj, 
1856,  nujor  Ang.  S,  1861,  and  brigadier-general 
of  Tolnnteers  Nov.  28,  1861.  He  oominanded 
a  brigade  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  mn,  Ang. 
39,  80,  1862,  where  he  was  wonnded. 

TRIOOUPIS,  or  Tbikufi,  Sphudion,  a  Greek 
statesman  and  historian,  bom  at  Missolonghi  in 
1791.  He  is  the  son  of  a  primate  of  Misso- 
longhi, was  edacoted  in  France  and  England, 
in  1820  aided  Lord  Goilford  in  the  estauiah- 
ment  of  the  nnirersitjr  of  Ooifa,  and  became 
known  to  Europe  through  an  elaborate  oration 
on  Lord  Byron,  who  had  been  hia  intimate 
friend,  delivered  at  Missolonghi  two  days  after 
his  death.  He  took  an  aotive  part  in  the  Greek 
revolntiun,  and  in  1821  was  present  of  tihe 
council,  being  associated  with  his  brother-in" 
law  Mavrocordato  and  CollettL  From  1886  to 
183S,  aad  again  from  1341  to  1843,  he  was  en- 
YQj  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  London ;  in  the  latter  year,  after  the  revo- 
lution of  September,  in  which  he  was  a  prime 
mover,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  of  public  instruction ;  was  sent  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France  in  1850,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  bloolnde  of  the  Greek  ports  by 
EngUmd ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  again  sent 
as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  which 
office  he  still  holds  (1862),  having  in  1866  re- 
fused to  exchange  it  for  that  of  president  of  the 
oonncil  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Mavrocordato  ministry.  He 
ei^oys  a  great  reputation  as  an  orator;  bis 
oration  on  Lord  Byron  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  the  European  languages,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  his  impromptu  speeches  during  the  rev- 
olution has  been  published  in  Paris  (1886).  His 
chief  work,  however,  is  his  "  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,"  of  which  8  volumes  have 
been  published  Clm-opta  rijr  'EXXijnnjr  riroKi- 
vnurtmt,  London,  1863-6),  written  in  ancient 
Greek  words,  but  with  modem  infleotions  and 
forms  of  syntax. 

TRIMBLE,  IsAAoR.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Virginia 
about  1801,  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Oedar  moun- 
tain, Aug.  9, 1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1822  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery,  and  resigned  May  81,  1882,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  civil  en- 
gineer. From  1832  to  1884  he  was  employed 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad,  from 
1886  to  1888  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Susquehanna  railroad,  and  also  from 
1636  to  1838  of  the  York  and  Wrightsville  rail- 
road. In  1842  he  became  engineer  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
ai^  Baltimore  railroad,  and  retuned  that  office 
until  1849.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  residing  in  Baltimore,  took  part  in  the 
secession  movements  there,  and  was  appointed 
April  22, 1861,  by  the  mayor  and  board  of  po- 
lice, to  prevent  the  exit  of  provisions  from  the 
city.  He  appears  also  to  nave  bad  command 
of  the  troops  assembled  in  the  city  by  the  same 
autiiorities ;  but  after  its   occupation  by  the 


national  forces  he  withdrew  to  the  Sontb,  and 
was  made  a  confederate  brigadier-general. 

TEOYON,  OoNSTAST,  a  IVench  punter,  born 
in  Sdvies  in  1818.  In  his  youtJi  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  of  porcelain  in  the  royal 
manufactory  of  Sdvrea,  -which  employment  he 
^ve  np  for  that  of  lanctooi^  and  animal  paint- 
ing. Sinoe  1888  he  has  bcMi  a  regular  exhib- 
itor at  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris,  and  at 
the  present  day  stands  perhaps  in  his  peculiar 
deputment  at  the  head  of  the  modem  French 
sonooL  'His  most  interesting  works  comprise 
a  series  of  landscapes,  still  in  progress,  illustrat- 
ing Sdvrea,  St.  Oloud,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris.  Among  his  animal  and  figure 
pieces  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Fair  of  Limou- 
sin," "The  Cattle  Market,"  "The  Watering 
Place,"  "The  Poacher,"  "The  Working  Oxen," 
"  Hounds  at  Best  and  in  Motion,"  "  Going  to 
Market,"  &o.,  most  of  which  have  been  finely 
eng^ved.  At  the  great  exposition  of  1866  he 
received  a  medal  ot  the  first  class,  and  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

TITROHIN,  Jomr  Bxbo,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Don,  Russia,  Jan.  18, 1822.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  graduating  received 
a  lieatenant's  commission  in  the  Russian  army. 
On  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the 
general  staff  he  again  entered  the  military 
academy,  and  remained  there  8  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Orimean  war  he  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  crown  prince 
(uie  present  emperor),  corresponding  in  the  U.  S. 
service  to  the  first  assistant  adjutant-general  to 
a  commander  of  division.  The  plan  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  of  finland  was  prepar- 
ed by  him.  Having  imbibed  democratic  ideas, 
he  came  to  America  in  1866,  and  was  employed 
in  the  engineer  department  of  the  Illinois  cen- 
tral railroad  company.  In  July,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  19th  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  served  with  his  re^ment  in  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  where  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  capture  of  Hnntsville,  Tuscnm- 
bia,  and  Decatur.  Oharges  having  been  brought 
against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  a  court  mar- 
tial, but  pmding  the  investigation  was  promot- 
ed to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  July 
17, 1862. 

TUTTLE,  Jaws  Madison,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  H.  S.  army,  bom  in  Snm- 
merfield,  Monroe  oo.,  O^,  Sept.  34,  1823.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  afterward 
engaged  in  trade  in  Van  Bnren  oo.,  Iowa,  and 
was  elected  in  1866  sheriff,  and  in  1867  and 
1869  recorder  and  treasurer  of  the  county.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  3d 
Iowa  regiment  as  captain,  became  successiTely 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  distingoished 
himself  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in 
the  latter  engagement  commanded  a  brigade 
nntil  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  was  mortally 
wonnded,  after  which  he  led  the  3d  division. 
For  Iris  services  in  these  two  battles  he  was 
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appointed  brigadier-general  of  Tolnnteera,  Jane 
9, 1862.  He  has  since  commanded  at  Cairo, 
lU. 

TYLEB,  Baniel,  brigadier-general  of  volnn- 
teera  in  the  U.  S.  arm^,  bom  at  Brooklyn,  Conn. , 
Feb.  22,  1799.  His  father,  Oapt.  Daniel  Tyler, 
was  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  son  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1819,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  light  artillery,  in  which  he  served  until 
18S1,  when  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
he  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry  in 
May,  and  in  the  1st  artillery  in  August.  In 
1884  he  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant. 
He  was  ac^utant  of  the  artillery  school  of  prac- 
tice at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1826-'7;  visited 
France  to  study  the  improvements  in  artillery, 
and  translated  from  the  French  a  manual  of 
"Manoeuvres  of  Artillery"  (1838);  and  from 
1831  to  1834  was  superintendent  of  "  contract 
arms  service."  He  then  resigned,  became  a 
civil  engineer,  and  was  president  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  railroad  company  (1840- 
'44),  of  the  Morris  (S.  I.)  canal  and  banking 
company  (1844-6),  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  and 
western  railroad  company  (1846-'8),  of  the 
Dauphin  (Penn.)  coal  company  (1868),  and  of 
the  Allentown  (Penn.)  railroad  company  (1860). 
He  was  also  in  1849  engineer  of  the  Cumber- 
land valley  railroad.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  became  colonel  of  the  Ist  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  and  shortly  afterward  was 
iqypointed  brigadier-general  of  the  8  months' 


troops.  At  the  battles  of  Blackbun's  ford  ut 
Bull  ran  he  commanded  a  diviaon,  being  Dot 
in  rank  under  Gen.  McDowdl.  At  the  eat 
of  his  term  of  service  he  retired  to  Gonoecticiit, 
where  he  became  president  of  a  board  t^nilj- 
tary  examination,  but  on  March  IS,  IMt,  wit 
reappointed  a  brigadier-general  of  T(teee(^ 
and  ordered  to  the  West.  He  oomaunU  a 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Miastaeippi  daii^ 
the  campaign  which  terminated  with  the  nl^ 
uation  of  Corinth.  After  the  aarreiiia  <t 
Harper's  Ferry  in  Sept.  1862,  he  wu  orioel 
to  assume  command  of  the  paroled  tnH)pe,vb) 
were  formed  into  a  oamp  of  instnietion  at  Caf 
Douglas,  near  Chicago.  From  this  dotrlie 
was  detailed  in  November,  to  aerre  on  tk 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Bad 
TYLEB,  Ebastcs  B.,  brigadier-genml  <t 
volunteers  in  the  U.  8.  annv,  bom  inTe* 
Bloomfleld,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  ii,  188. 
He  removed  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  iraa  edi- 
cated  at  Granville  college.  In  1846  he  oiteni 
into  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  eontinel 
until  the  civil  war.  He  was  commiasioned  ii 
colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  Ohio  volnnteenk 
April,  1861,  and  led  his  conunand  into  veiten 
Virginia,  where  he  was  asagnedtoabiigadelf 
Gen.  Lsmder  in  Jan.  1862,  which  he  taaauoi- 
ed  with  credit  at  Cross  Lanes,  Ang.  U,  1811; 
at  Winchester,  March  28, 1862;  and  at  Pot 
Republic,  June  9, 1862.  He  oouimanded  iM- 
gade  at  Fredericsbnrg,  Dec  18,  18ti,  wbm 
ne  was  wounded. 


VAN  GLEVE,  HoBAiio  Phulips,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunters  in  the  IJ.  8.  army,  bom 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28, 1809.  He  studied 
first  at  Princeton  college,  and  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1831,  obtaining  a  commission  as 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry.  In 
1886  he  resigned  his  commission,  and,  after 
living  for  a  snort  time  in  Missouri  and  Ohio, 
removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  was  principally 
engaged  in  agriculture,  though  occasionally 
employed  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  removed  to 
Minnesota  in  1868,  and  in  July,  1861,  received 
a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  2d  Minnesota 
volunteers.  He  was  ordered  with  his  regiment 
to  Kentucky,  and  commanded  it  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  19, 1862.  For  his  condnet 
on  this  occasion  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  March  21,  1862. 

VAN  DORN,  Eakl,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in  Mississippi 
about  1828,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  m 
1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
9th  inf&ntry;  became  2d  lieutenant  Nov.  80, 
1844,  and  1st  lieutenant  March  8,  1847 ;  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
April  18,  and  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Gontreras 
and  Churubusoo,  Aug.  20,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Ch^nltepeo,  »Bpt  8,  and  was  wounded 


in  entering  the  dty  of  Mexico,  Sept  1%,  l^'i 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith  in  M- 
'9,  and  treasurer  of  the  military  asylom  itfti* 
goula,  Miss.,  from  Jan.  1862,  to  June,  185S;  I** 
came  captain  in  the  2d  cavalry  in  Mardi,  MB; 
distinguished  himself  in  command  of  aa  a- 
pedition  against  the  Comanchea  in  noidiai 
Texas,  July  1,  1866,  and  in  command  of  »• 
other  exptdition  against  the  Comancjiet  aer 
Wichita  village.  Texas,  Oct  1,  1868,  on  rm 
occasion  66  Indians  were  killed,  and  Van  Dim 
was  wounded  in  four  places,  in  two  of  tlM  , 
dangerously ;  and  agun  he  defeated  aiwtlxt  | 
body  of  Comanches  in  the  valley  of  Neecahmga,  j 
May  18,  1869.  Long  known  in  the  inii.T« 
zealously  devoted  to  the  interesta  of  the  dare- 
holding  states,  he  was  among  the  Tery  fc^  •• 
resign  his  commission,  which  he  did  Jaa.  H- 
1861,  became  a  colonel  in  the  confederaiee^ 
vice,  and  at  once  took  command  of  a  body* 
Texas  volunteers  and  prepared  to  do  his  pw 
in  getting  possession  of  the  vast  amount  rfj* 
itary  stores  and  equipments  which  the  C^ 
government  had  coUected  in  Texas.  On  ^JJ 
20  he  captured  the  valoable  steamer  Starrfa* 
West  at  Indianola ;  on  April  24,  at  tlw  «" 
of  800  men  at  Saluria,  he  received  the  fan«»: 
der  of  M^or  0.  0.  Sibley  and  7  compaai*  « 
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infiiuitry,  and  on  May  9,  of  Lient.  Ool.  Reeve  and 
6  oompanies  of  the  8th  infantry.  Promoted  to 
be  a  brigadier-general,  and  soon  afterward  to 
be  a  nugor-general,  he  took  command  of  the 
trang-Miasissippi  district  Jan.  29,  1862;  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge,  ICaroh  6,  7, 
and  8 ;  was  snperseded  by  Gen.  Hckmes,  joined 
the  army  in  Mississippi,  commanded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oorinth,  Oct.  8  and  4,  and  has  since  been 
in  oomparative  disgrace  for  his  failure  there,  his 
command  having  been  taken  by  Gen.  Femberton. 

VIELfi,  EoBBRT  L.,  brigadier-general  of  toI- 
nuteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y.,  June  17,  1826.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1847,  was  brevetted  a  2d  lien- 
tenant  of  infantry,  and  joined  the  army  in  Mex- 
ico, where  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  for  several  years 
in  Texas,  and  in  1868  resigned  his  commission 
and  was  appointed  state  engineer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  he  was  directed  to  make  a  geode- 
tic survey.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Central  park  of  New  York,  and 
in  1860  of  Prospect  park,  Brooklyn.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  proceeded- to 
Washington  in  command  of  a  body  of  reomifa 
for  the  7th  New  York  militia  regiment ;  and 
in  Aug.  1861,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  directed  to  form  a 
camp  of  instruction  near  New  York.  He  sub- 
sequently accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port 
Boyal,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  commanded 
the  investing  forces  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski. 
IIu  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  commanded  the  advance  at  the  occa- 
pation  of  Norfolk,  of  which  place  he  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  "Hand  Book  for  Active  Service"  (New 
York,  1861),  of  reports  on  Central  and  Prospect 
parks  and  the  topographical  survey  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  a  number  of  papers  on  geograph- 
ical  and  soientiflo  subjects. 

VILLEPIGUE,  John  B.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina,  died  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  in  Nov. 
1803.   He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1864, 


appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dra- 
goons, promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1867, 
and  ordered  to  service  in  the  South-West.  Re- 
signing in  March,  1861,  he  entered  the  confed- 
erate army,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  a 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  regiment.  He  held  this 
command  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pickens 
in  November,  when  he  was  wounded.  After- 
ward he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  and 
ordered  to  the  Mississippi.  He  held  command 
of  Fort  Wright  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  after 
the  evacuation  of  that  post  was  ordered  to 
Grenada,  Mise.,  where  he  remained  about  two 
months.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
and  was  subsequently  in  command  at  Mobile. 
He  died  of  pneumonia. 

VINTON^  Fbanois  Laukens,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor,  Me.,  June  1, 1835. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mtyor  John  Bogers  Vinton, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  educated 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Vinton,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1866.  He  was  brevetted  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  cavalry,  but  resigned  in  September  of 
the  same  year  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Boienoe  of  metallurgy,  and  in  1867  became  a 
pupil  of  the  ieoh  mi  mints  impiriale  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  distinction.  He 
then  visited  Central  America  to  examine  its 
mineral  resources,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
oivU  war  hastened  home  and  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  16th  U.  S.  infantry.  He  was  im- 
mediately offered  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
regiment  by  the  governors  of  8  states,  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  the  48d  New  York,  with  which 
he  fought  in  Hancock's  brigade  throughout  the 
Chick&ominy  campugn.  He  was  highly  com- 
mended by  his  generics,  and  appointed  briga- 
dier-general bf  volunteers,  Sept.  19, 1862.  He 
commands  the  brigade  formerly  under  David- 
son in  Howe's  division  (formerly  Smith's)  of 
the  6th  (W.  F.  Smith's)  army  corps  in  Gen. 
Franklin's  left  grand  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericsbnrg,  Dec  18, 1862. 


w 


WAD8W0RTH,  Jahxs  SAicrxL,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army, 
bom  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  80, 1807.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges,  studied 
law  in  Albany,  and  completed  his  course  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1838,  but  never  practised  his  profes- 
sion, devoting  himself  to  the  management  of 
his  large  patrimonial  estates,  chiefly  situated  in 
western  New  York.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  a  commissioner  to  the 
peace  convention  held  in  Washington  in  1861, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  govern- 


ment. In  April  he  was  commisraoned  mi^or- 
general  by  Gov.  Morgan  of  New  York,  but  the 
authority  under  which  the  appointment  was 
made  was  subsequently  revoked,  and  the  com- 
mission withdrawn.  The  destruction  of  rail- 
road bridges  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more having  obstructed  the  oommunioation 
widi  Washington,  he  chartered  a  vessel,  freight- 
ed it  with  supplies  at  his  own  expense,  and 
sdled  with  it  to  Annuwlis.  In  June  he  was 
appointed  volunteer  aid  on  the  personal  staff 
of  Gen.  McDowell,  was  present  at  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run,  and  was  particularly  commend- 
ed in  l^e  report  of  that  general  for  the  bravery 
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and  humanity  ha  then  displayed.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volanteerB  Ang.  9,  1861, 
and  was  assigned  to  a  comnaand  in  t£e  advance 
tinder  Qen.  McOlellan.  In  March,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  military  goTemor  of  the  District 
of  Cohimbia.    He  was  me  candidate  of  the  re- 

Sablioan  party  for  gOTemor  of  New  York  in 
Tot.  1862,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour.  In  December  following  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  nnder  Gen.  Bumside. 

WALLACE,  Lewis,  mtjor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Fonntain  oo., 
Ind.,  about  1828.  He  is  a  son  of  ex-Governor 
Wallace  of  Indiana,  studied  law  in  his  father's 
office,  and  commenced  practice  at  Crawfords- 
ville  in  that  state,  but  during  the  Mexican  war 
served  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Indiana  vol- 
unteers. He  afterward  resumed  his  profession, 
and  for  one  term  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  f^om  Montgomery  county.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  a^ntant- 
general  of  Indiana,  and  soon  afterward  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  zouaves  enlisted  for  S  months, 
with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Rom- 
ney  and  other  operations  in  western  Virginia. 
At  the  close  of  their  term  of  service  they  were 
reorganized  nnder  his  command  as  the  11th  In- 
diana volunteers  and  sent  to  Missouri.  On  Sept. 
8  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  was  assigned  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
0.  F.  Smith,  and  for  some  time  was  in  com- 
mand at  Smithland,  Ey.  He  led  a  division  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  won  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  m%jor-general,  dating 
from  March  21,  and  was  distinguidied  for  his 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Oorinth  he  was  ordered  with  his 
divirion  to  Memphis.  In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  as- 
sembled to  investigate  Gen.  Buell's  condnct  in 
Kentucky. 

WALLACE,  William  Habvet  Lamb,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
bom  in  Urbana,  O.,  July  8,  1821,  died  at  Sa- 
vannah, Tenn.,  April- 10,  1862.  In  1883  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Illinois. 
During  the  winter  of  1844-'6  young  Wallace, 
the  eldest  of  6  brothers  who  have  all  taken  part 
in  the  civil  war,  went  to  Springfleld  to  study 
law.  He  afterward  studied  at  Ottawa,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  but  did  not 
practise  until  his  return  from  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign, at  the  commencement  of  which  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Col.  Hardin's  Ist  regiment 
Illinois  volunteers.  He  became  lieutenant  and 
adjutant,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  In  1868  he  was  elected  state's  attorney 
for  the  9th  judicial  circuit  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  11th  lUiuois  volun- 
teers, and  early  in  Feb.  1862,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  first  brigade  of  McOlemand's 
division  of  G«n.  Grant's  army.  He  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  March,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 


WASHBUBN,  Oaswaixaokb  Oou>sk,  brig' 
adier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  8.  army, 
bom  in  Livermore,  Me.,  April  22, 1818.  He 
was  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  and  in  1839 
went  to  Illinois,  where  he  soon  afterward  be- 
gan to  study  law.  After  his  admisaion  to  the 
bar  he  settled  at  Mineral  Point,  ¥!&,  and  in 
1869  removed  to  La  Crosse.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin  in  the  S4th,  S5th,  and 
86th  congresses.  In  1861  he  raised  a  recent 
of  cavalry,  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and  on 
July  16, 1862,  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  In  December  he  conducted 
a  successful  expedition  from  Helena,  Ark.,  into 
the  interior  of  Mississippi. 

WEBEB,  Max,  brigadier-genend  of  voloit- 
teers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Baden,  Ge- 
many,  Aug.  24,  1824.  He  entered  tbemilitaij 
school  of  Xarlsruhe  in  1841,  was  graduated  io 
.1844,  and  until  1849  held  a  commission  in  the 
Badenese  service.  During  the  Baden  revolution 
of  1849  he  served  in  the  revolntdooary  armjr 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sigel,  and  in  IS^ 
emigrated  to  America  and  took  up  bis  ca- 
dence in  New  York.  In  April,  1861,  he  wu 
«lected  colonel  of  the  20th  New  York  ("Tnr- 
ner")  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  proceeded 
with  his  command  to  Fortress  Monroe.  In  the 
succeeding  August  he  accompanied  a  portion  of 
his  regiment  to  Fort  Hatteras  nnder  orders  from 
Gen.  Butler,  and  from  September  until  M>7, 
1862,  was  in  command  at  Camp  Hamilton  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  having  in  the  interval  been  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Dw- 
vag  the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  Merritiue 
he  was  stationed  at  Newport  News  in  antidpir 
tion  of  an  attack  by  the  rebel  forces  from  Tort 
town.  On  May  11  he  occupied  Norfolk  with 
his  brigade,  and  was  afterward  stationed  li 
Sufiblk,  Va.  In  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  eon- 
-manded  a  brigade  in  French's  division  of  Gen. 
Sumner's  army  corps,  and  was  slightlj  woondei 

WEBSTER,  Joseph  D.,  brigadier-genenJ  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  at  Old 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  May  26,  1811.  He  was  edn- 
oated  at  Dartmouth  college,  became  a  civil  eo- 
gineer,  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  in  1838,  and 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Mencan 
war.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Ist  lieutenant  in 
1849,  and  captain  in  1863.  In  1864  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  settled  in  Chicago,  111  He 
Jtccompanied  the  first  body  of  troops  fliat  went 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo  in  April,  1861,  and  to<* 
charge  of  the  fortifications  at  that  place,  Birds 
Point,  aiid  Fort  Holt,  and  at  tho  same  time 
acted  as  paymaster  at  Cairo.  He  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith, 
erected  the  fortifications  at  Faducab.  In  Tti. 
1862,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  t«g^ 
meat  of  Illinois  artillsry,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Fori  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson. 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  all  the  artillery,  and  received  the  highest 
commendation  in  Gen,  Grant's  official  r^rt- 
He  remained  with  Gen.  Grant  as  chief  (u  lus 
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staff  nntU  Oct  1862,  when  he  was  detailed  hj 
the  war  department  to  make  a  Borrey  of  the 
XHinois  and  Michigan  oanal,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtiuning  a  correct  estinuite  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  that  work.  He  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers  Oct. 
14,1868. 

WEITZEL,  GoDFBBT,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  Ohio 
abont  1888,  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  sec- 
ond in  his  class,  in  1866,  appointed  brevet  2d. 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant  in  1860.  When  Gen.  Butler  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  department  of  the  gulf,  Lieut. 
Weitzel  was  attached  to  his  staff  He  became 
assistant  military  commander  and  acting  mayor 
of  New  Orleans  after  its  capture,  and  while 
acting  in  these  capacities  was  nominated  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  In  Oct.  1862,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  reserve  brigade, 
with  which  he  took  possession  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  and  on  Oct.  27  routed  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Labadieville,  oaptoring  200  prisoners 
and  a  qnantity  of  arms  and  ommanition. 

WE88ELI£,  Henbt  Walton,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  B.  army,  born  in 
Litchfield,  Oonn.,  Feb.  20,  1809.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  entered  the  military  school  of  Oapt 
Partridge  at  Ifiddletown,  Oonn.,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  West  Point,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  18S3.  He  was  brevetted  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  infantry ;  was  engaged  in  the  Greek 
war  in  Georgia  in  1836,  and  the  Seminole  war 
in  Florida  in  1887'-'4S;  was  promoted  to  be 
Ist  lieutenant  in  1838,  and  captain  in  1847 ;  was 
brevetted  m^or  for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and 
CharnbuBoo,  in  the  former  of  which  engagements 
he  was  wounded ;  and  after  the  dose  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  went  with  his  regiment  to  Oalifor- 
nio,  and  thence  in  1854  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
In  June,  1861,  he  was  appointed  nujor  in  the 
6th  infantry.  During  the  winter  of  1861-'2  he 
was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  organized 
the  8th  regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers.  In  the 
spring  he  Joined  his  own  regiment  before  York- 
town,  in  Gen.  Sykes'a  command.  He  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  of  volnnteers  April 
25, 1862. 

WHIPPLE,' Amst  W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volnnteers  in  the  TJ.  8.  army,  born  in  Green- 
wich, Mass.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
Ist  artillery,  and  then  transferred  to  the  topo- 
graphical engineers.  In  1841  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hydrographical  survey  of  the  Patapsco 
river,  and  in  1842  in  surveying  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans  and  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  In  1844  he  was  detuled  as  asastant 
astronomer  upon  the  north-eastern  boundary 
survey,  and  in  1846  was  employed  in  deter- 
mining the  northern  boundaries  of  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  assistant  astronomer  on  the  Mexican 
boundary  commission,  and  became  lot  lieutenant 
in  1 85 1 .  His  journal  while  in  Mexico  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  congress.    He  retnniea  to 


Washington  in  the  spring,  of  1868,  was  then 
ordered  to  direct  the  southern  Pacific  railroad 
survey,  and  was.  employed  one  year  in  this 
service.  In  July,  1655,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  of  topographical  engineers,  and  in  Jan. 
1866,  appointed  lighthouse  engineer,  inq>eotor 
of  the  10th  lighthouse  district,  and  afterward 
superintendent  of  the  improvement  of  St.  Ohir 
flats  and  St.  Mary's  river.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  he  was  made  chief  engineer  on  the  st^ 
of  Gen.  McDowell,  was  present  at  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run,  and  was  afterward  employed 
on  surveys  for  fortifications.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  m^or  of  engineers,  Sept.  0, 1861.  Upon 
the  second  advance  of  the  army  he  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Qea.  Mcdellan,  mode  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1862,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  aU  the  fortifications  and  garrisons 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  Potomac.  Shortly  after- 
word he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  9th  army  corps. 

WHIT£,  Juuns,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  IT.  8.  army,  bom  at  Oazenovia,  Mad- 
ison CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1816.  He  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1836,  and  has  resided  in  that  state, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  since  that  time,  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1849  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
customs  at  Chicago,  which  ofBce  he  resigned 
upon  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
S7th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  then  known 
as  the  Fremont  rifle  regiment.  He  commanded 
the  87th  during  Fremont's  expedition  to  S.  W. 
Missouri  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  was  after^ 
ward  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  ao- 
oompahied  Gen.  Curtis  into  Arkansas  during 
the  winter  of  1861-'2.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  ridge,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  for  gallant  conduct 
in  that  battle,  to  date  ftom  June  9,  1862.  He 
was  assigned  to  a  command  in  the  department 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  afterward  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  WooL  In  September  he  was  at 
Mortinsburg,  and  when  that  place  became  un- 
tenable retired  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Here  he  vol- 
unteered to  serve  as  second  in  command  under 
his  inferior  officer  Col.  Miles,  commanding  that 
post,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  nntU  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  to  the  confederate  Gen. 
Hill  on  the  16th,  when  he  became  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  was  released  on  parole.  He  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
mgton,  and  at  his  own  request  a  court  of  in- 
quiry was  ordered  to  investigate  the  circom- 
stanoes  of  the  surrender.  The  investigation  re- 
sulted, early  in  November,  in  his  entire  acquit- 
tal, the  commission  finding  that  he  acted  with 
decided  capability  and  courage. 

WHITE  OAK  SWAMP.  Bee  Ohiokahomist. 

WHITING,  WiLUAM  Hehbt  Cass,  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Massachusetts,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  corps 
of  engineers ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  Marcn, 
1868,  and  captain  in  Dec.  1868 ;  and  resigned 
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his  commigsion  Feb.  20,  1861 .  He  was  chief  en- 
nneer,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  the  army  of 
tiie  Shenandoah  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  in 
June  and  July,  1861;  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-genorsl,  and  commanded  a  brigade  whose 
timely  arrival  saved  for  the  confederates  the 
battle  of  Ball  mn,  July  21.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  at  West  Point,  Va.,  May  7,  1862. 
WILLCOX,  Oblando    Bolitab,  brigadier- 

gtneral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
etroit,  Mich.,  in  1823,  was  gradnated  at  West 
Point  in  1847,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  artillery,  and  ordered  to  Mexico.  He  was 
afterward  stationed  at  Forts  Washington,  On- 
tario, Mifflin,  and  Independence,  and  served  in 
Texas  and  during  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Indian  troubles  in  Florida.  He  became  Ist 
lieutenant  in  1850,  and  resigned  his  commission 
in  1867.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  his  native  city,  and  practised  his  profession 
until  1861,  when  he  obtained  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  the  Ist  regiment  Michigan  volun- 
teers. At  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from 
Washington  he  was  made  military  governor  of 
Alexandria,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  carried 
to  Richmond,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Castle  Pinckney  at  Charleston,  and  thence  to 
the  common  gaols  in  Charleston  and  Columbia, 
as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  privateers  cap- 
tured by  the  federal  government.  He  remained 
in  confinement  until  Aug.  1862,  when  his  re- 
lease was  effected  by  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  he  was  made  brigadier-gen«ral  of  vol- 
unteers, his  commission  dating  from  July  21, 
1861.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  9th  army  corps. 

WILLIAMS,  Alphkus  65takkbt,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S,  army,  bom 
in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1810.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  college  ia  1881,  and  removed 
in  1886  to  Detroit,  where  he  practised  law  until 
1841.  He  was  judge  of  probate  for  his  county 
from  that  time  until  1846,  and  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Detroit  "  Daily  Advertiser"  from 
1843  to  1847.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  Stockton's  Michigan 
Tolnnteers,  and  was  postmaster  of  Detroit  from 
1848  to  1852.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1861,  and  was  on 
duty  in  Michigan  organizing  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments until  September ;  was  then  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Banks,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Ist  division  in  his  corps  in 
March,  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  moun- 
tnn,  Aug.  9,  he  commanded  a  division,  of 
which  one  third  were  killed  or  wounded. 

WILLIAMS,  Seth,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  March  22,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery;  was  promoted  to 
be  2d  lieutenant  in  1844,  and  Ist  lieutenant  in 
1847 ;  served  with  Gen.  Scott's  army  in  Mexico, 


participating  in  the  principal  battles,  ss  aide-de- 
camp to  Me^.  Gen.  Patterson,  and  was  brevetted 
captain  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  C«tTD 
Gordo.  After  the  war  he  was  aeagned  to  the 
adjutant-general's  department,  and  promoted  to 
be  migor  Aug.  8,  1861.  He  was  a^jutsnt-gen- 
eral  to  G«n.  McOlellan  m.  western  Virginia,  and 
continued  in  the  same  position  on  his  stiff  nntil 
McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  conmuuidof  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  appwited 
brimdier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  23, 1881, 
ana  lieut^ant-colonel  in  the  adjntant-goienil'i 
oflioe  July  17,  1862. 

WILLIAMS,  Teoicas,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  Etate 
of  New  York  in  1818,  killed  at  Baton  Sosge, 
La.,  Aug.  5,  1862.  He  was  gradnated  at  Wea 
Point  in  1837  and  appointed  2d  Ueatenant  in 
the  4th  artillery ;  was  promoted  to  be  Ist  lien- 
tenant  in  1840 ;  was  acting  asustant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point  in  1840-'41 ;  be- 
came aide-d&-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  1844;  and 
was  brevetted  captain  in  1848  for  gallantry  at 
Oontreras  and  Chnmbusco,  and  m^jor  in  1849 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Chapnltepec.  He 
received  his  captain's  commis«on  in  1850.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  m^or  in  the  6th 
artillery,  and  in  September  received  a  commis- 
sion as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
first  commanded  a  brigade  on  the  Potomac,  and 
afterward  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  captured 
forts  at  Hatteras  inlet,  where  be  remained 
until  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  to 
Ship  island.  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleaot 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  land  forces 
codperating  with  the  gunboat  fleet  in  the  attack 
upon  Yicksbnrg.  When  the  si^e  of  that  plM* 
was  abandoned  he  went  to  Baton  Bonge,  ind 
commanded  the  national  forces  there  when  the 
city  was  attacked  by  the  confederates  under 
Gen.  Breckinridge.  He  feU  while leadingaUieh- 
igan  regiment,  toward  the  close  of  the  acdon. 

WILSON'S  CREEK.    See  SpHixoFittD,  Mc 

vol.  XV. 

WINCHESTER  (Va.),  Battle  op.  (See 
WnioHBSTKB,  vol.  xvi.  p.  462.)  On  March  18 
and  19,  1862,  Gen.  Shielda  found  by  reconnois- 
sance  that  the  confederates  under  Gen.  T.  J. 
Jackson  were  strongly  posted  near  Newmark^ 
and  within  supporting  distance  of  their  main 
body  under  Johnston,  at  Luray  and  the  village 
of  Washington.  In  order  to  decoy  Jackson 
from  his  position.  Shields  feU  back  as  if  retreat- 
ing to  Winchester,  and  posted  his  force  in  a 
secluded  situation  2  m.  from  that  place.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  a  part  of  Gen.  Banks's 
corps  departed  for  Oentreville,  leaving  only 
Shields's  division  and  the  Michigan  cavalry.  At 
6  P.  M.  of  that  day,  the  enemy's  cavalry  under 
Ool.  Aahby  drove  in  the  Union  pickets  and 
made  an  attack ;  but  Shields  led  ont  a  part  of 
his  troops  and  repulsed  them,  being  bimselr 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  fragment  of  a  »h™ 
on  the  first  fire.  During  the  night  he  ordered 
Kimball's  brigade  with  Damn's  artillery  for**™ 
8  m.  on  the  road  S.  or  toward  StrasbniiK  vbeie 
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they  took  a  position  along  a  ridge  oowimanding 
the  road  and  snrroanding  country,  planting  S 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  rested  on  their  anna 
until  morning.  Sullivan's  brigade  with  Brod- 
head's  artillery  were  placed  in  the  rear  as  a  re- 
serve. A  reoonnoiasanoe  in  front  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28d  showed  no  other  hostile  force 
than  Ashby's  cavalry  stationed  at  some  distance ; 
.^nd  Gen.  Banks  thereupon  proceeded  toward 
Washington  under  previous  orders.  The  con- 
federates had,  however,  been  largely  reinforced 
by  troopa  under  Jackson,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  formed  in  line  on  the  ridge  at  about 
a  mile's  distance,  being  supported  by  a  battery 
on  each  flank,  bat  surrounded  and  masked  by 
woods.  The  national  force  on  the  ground  did 
Dot  exceed  7,000,  inclusive  of  760  cavalry,  and 
with  34  cannon;  that  of  the  confederates  "was 
not  less  than  11,000,  including  1,600  cavalry, 
and  having  M  cannon.  Firing  commenced  and 
continued  from  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
much  of  it  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  effec- 
tive. About  12  o'clock  evidences  of  the  large 
infantry  force  in  the  woods  were  presented,  and 
not  long  after  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  en- 
deavoring to  tarn  the  Union  left,  but  were  ro- 
polsed.  Strengthening  their  left  and  oentrei, 
these  were  then  advanced,  compelling  the  Union 
ri^t  with  Danm's  batteries  to  retire.  Gen. 
Shields  at  this  juncture  ordered  Tyler's  brigade, 
and  soon  after  several  other  regiments,  to  the 
support  of  his  right;  the  struggle  at  this  point 
became  deapeirate,  and  was  for  a  time  doubtful; 
bnt  when  the  Union  forces  had  all  arrived,  they 
dashed  on  the  enemy  with  loud  cheering,  and 
the  latter  were  soon  forced  back  through 
the  woods  with  considerable  slaughter.  Upon 
reaching  their  reserves  they  agun  made  a  stand, 
getting  their  guns  in  position ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  of  the  same  destructive  fire  they  turn- 
ed and  finally  retreated,  leaving  to  the  Union 
forces  possession  of  the  field,  their  killed  and 
wounded,  2  cannon,  and  about  1,000  stand  of 
arms.  The  retreat  oontinned  6  miles,  when 
darkness  pot  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Meantime, 
large  refinforcemente  had  sterted  to  join  Jack- 
son, but  the  swelling  of  the  Shenandoah  by 
rains  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Gten.  Shields  also  had  recalled  the  troops  which 
had  left  on  the  previous  morning,  and  called  in 
his  outposts ;  while  Gen.  Banks,  returnin;;:  irom 
his  way  to  Washington,  had  resumed  command. 
At  daylight  of  the  34th  the  national  troops 
again  opened  fire  with  24  pieces  of  artillery, 
following  the  enemy,  who  retreated  in  good 
order,  as  far  as  Woodstock ;  the  pursuit  was 
then  abandoned  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
troops.  The  national  loss  amounted  to  about 
183  killed  and  640  wounded,  among  the  former 
being  Ool.  Murray  of  the  84th  Pennsylvania 
regiment.  The  confederate  loss  was  not  less 
than  869  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

WOOD,  Thomas  Jetfbrson,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Kentucky,  Sept.  36, 1826.    He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
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lieutenant  in  the  eoips  of  topographical  engi- 
neers. He  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  was  assigned  to  the  2d  dragoons  in 
1846,  and  was  brevetted  Ist  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry at  Buena  Vista.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to 
the  Texan  frontier,  and  was  in  active  service 
against  the  Indians  with  but  a  short  interval 
until  1864.  In  1856  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  remained  on  the 
western  plains  and  in  Utah  untU  1869,  when 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  appointed  m%jor. 
fie  returned  from  Europe  just  before  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  ordered  to  Indiana 
to  muster  volunteers  into  the  service,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment. 
In  Oct.  1861,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  Ohio,  On  Nov.  12  he  was 
promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  2d  cavalry,  and 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  camp 
of  instruction  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  the  6th  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Ohio,  which  accomplished  a  difS- 
cnlt  march  of  140  miles  in  8  days ;  bnt  being 
Retained  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing  for  want 
of  transportation,  only  two  brigades  under  Gen. 
Wood  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Shfloh.  After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he 
was  stationed  in  Tennessee,  and  accompanied 
Gen.  Bnell's  army  in  its  march  to  Kentucky. 

WOODBURY,  Danisl  PmiraAs,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1886,  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  3d  artillery,  and  1st  lieutenant  in  the  corps 
of  engineers  in  1838.  In  1847  he  established 
Forts  Kearny  and  Laramie,  two  military  posts 
on  the  Platte  river.  He  was  made  captain  of 
engineers  in  1863,  and  from  1866  to  1860  was 
engaged  in  the  constraction  of  Fort  Jeffersoi^, 
Tortugas.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
was  in  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  with  diiBcnlty  passed 
through  Virginia  to  Washin^n,  was  employed 
on  the  fortifications  of  that  city  firom  May,  1861, 
to  March,  1863,  and  was  then  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  engineer  brigade,  which  was  actively  em- 
ployed during  the  campaign  before  Richmond 
and  in  December  before  Fredericsburg.  He  is 
the  anthor  of  two  papers  on  practical  engineer- 
ingpublished  by  the  engineer  department. 

TVOEDEN,  JoHif  LoBiiiBB,  an  oflScer  in  the 
U.  8.  navy,  bom  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Westches- 
ter CO.,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1818.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1884  and  lieutenant  m 
1840,  and  after  nearly  9  years'  sea  service  was 
ordered  to  the  national  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  remained  until  the  breaking 
ont  of  the  Mencan  war,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  the  store  ship  Southampton  of  the  Pacific 
squadron.  In  1860  he  returned  to  the  national 
observatory,  where  he  remained  about  2  years. 
From  1866  to  1868  he  was  1st  lieutenant  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard.  In  April,  1861,  he  was 
sent  overland  with  despatches  from  the  secretary 
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of  the  na.yj  to  Oapt.  Adams  of  the  frigate  Sabine, 
then  at  Pensacola.  Anticipating  a  speedy  out- 
break of  hostilities,  he  committed  his  de- 
spatches to  memory  on  the  road,  and  destroyed 
them.  On  his  arrival  at  Pensacola  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  confederate  authorities,  bnt  re- 
leased by  order  of  Gen.  Bragg  and  permitted  to 
go  on  board  the  fKgate.  On  his  return  north- 
ward he  was  again  arrested  near  Montgomery 
by  order  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  kept  in  the  county 
gaol  until  Kovember,  when  he  was  released  on 
parole,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  ac|}utant- 
general  at  Richmond.  Thence  he  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  and  exchanged.  His  health  being  im- 
paired, he  remained  in  Kew  York  until  Feb. 
1862,  and  then  took  command  of  the  Ericsson 
battery  Monitor,  with  which  he  engaged  the  Mer- 
rimac  in  Hampton  roads,  March  0.  (See  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  in  this  supplement.)  During  the 
fight  a  shell  from  the  Merrimao  struck  the 
pilot  house  of  his  Teasel,  and  severely  injured 
him  by  driving  into  his  eyes  powder  from  the 
shell  and  small  particles  of  iron.  After  his  re- 
covery he  was  ordered  on  special  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  iron-clad  gunboats,  of  one 
of  which,  the  Montank,  he  now  (Dec.  1862)  has 
command.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  summer  of  186S. 

WRIGHT,  Gkorob,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  TJ.  8.  army,  bom  in  Vermont 
abont  1808,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1822  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
infantry  ;  became  1st  lieutenant  8ept.2S,  1827 ; 
was  adjutant  from  1881  to  1836;  became  cap- 
tain Oct.  30,  1886 ;  was  transferred  to  the  8th 
infantry  July  7,  1888 ;  was  brevetted  major  for 
good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida 


Indians,  March  16,  1842,  lieutenant-oolonel  for 
gallantry  at  Oontreras  and  Chnrabosco,  Aug. 
20,  and  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Molino  iA  Eey, 
Sept.  8,  1847,  where  he  was  wounded ;  beoaine 
miyor  of  the  4th  infantry  Jan.  1, 1848,  lientea- 
ant-colonel  Feb.  8, 1856,  and  colond  of  the  9di 
infantry  March  8,  1866 ;  served  in  Washington 
territory  fW)m  1866  to  1860,  and  grestly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  wars  with  the  Indians  of 
that  re«ion ;  and  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  Tolimteerg  Sept.  28,  1861,  ud  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  department  of  tiie 
Pacific,  which  ofSoe  he  still  holds  (Dec.  18(1), 
having  his  head-quarters  at  San  Frandaeo. 

WRIGHT,  Horatio  Gates,  mcyor-genenl  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in  ConoM- 
ticut  about  1822,  was  graduated  at  West  ¥(hi 
in  1841  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers ;  was  acting  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering at  West  Point  from  Jan.  20, 1842,  to 
Aug.  20,  1848,  and  assistant  professor  to  July 
2,  1844;  became  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  28, 1818, 
captain  in  July,  1866,  and  m^or  Aug.  6, 1861 ; 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  toI- 
unteers  Sept.  14,  1861,  and  attached  to  the 
Port  Royal  expedition,  in  which  he  coniinasd- 
ed  the  2d  brigade.  He  commanded  the  land 
forces  in  an  expedition  which  sailed  bom  Port 
Royal  Feb.  27,  1862,  and  sncceesfiilly  took 
possession  of  Femandina,  Fla.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  time  as  commander  of  the  diatiicL 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  ordered  with  hia  brigade 
to  reSnforce  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  on 
Aug.  19  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  mi|jor-g«n- 
eral  and  assigned  to  conunand  the  departmeiit 
of  the  Ohio,  with  hia  head-quarters  at  CindB- 
nati,  where  he  still  renuuna  (Dea  1862). 


ZOLLIOOFFER,  Fiux  E.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  bom  in 
Maury  co.,  Tenn.,  May  19, 1812,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  1 9, 1 862.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  an  academy  in  his  native  county,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  in  1829  undertook  to 
edit  a  newspaper  at  Paris,  Tenn.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  state  printer,  and  in  1842  he  re- 
moved to  Nashville  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  "Banner,"  an  influential  whig  journal;  in 
1846  he  was  chosen  comptroller  of  the  state 
treasury,  and  was  twice  reelected  to  that  office, 
going  out  of  it  in  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
the  state  senate.  While  a  member  of  that 
body  he  became  a  contractor  for  building  the 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Cumberland  river 
at  Nashville,  after  which  he  resumed  and  for 


two  years  occupied  his  former  post  as  editor  of 
the  Nashville  "  Banner.''  In  1862  he  vas  cho- 
sen to  represent  the  Nashville  district  in  con- 
gress, and  was  reelected  in  1867,  hia  second 
officifd  term  expiring  March  4, 1869.  Origi- 
nally a  whig,  the  progress  of  the  oontroTcrty 
respecting  slavery  led  him  to  become  a  demo- 
crat, and  he  early  assumed  a  poation  in  con- 
gress among  the  advocates  of  extreme  aontheni 
views.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  run  ho  entered 
the  confederate  army,  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier-general, and  assumed  command  of  £m( 
Tennessee  Aug.  8,  1861.  He  entered  8.  £■ 
Kentucky  about  Oct  1,  was  defeated  at  Gamp 
Wild  Cat  Oct  21,  and  fell  in  an  nnsnocesshl 
attack  upon  the  national  forces  under  Qen.  u. 
H.  Tli(»nas  near  Mill  Spring. 
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